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Our Good Cal Fund 


Is In Need of Help 


HE time approaches when we shall find it neces- 
sary greatly to reduce the number of free copies 


of The Congregationalist that we send to needy ministers 
We trust this. will not be necessary 


and missionaries. 


and that those who in the past have subscribed to our 
Good Will Fund will remember those worthy people again 


this year. 


To keep them abreast of the times they will 


need the paper. It relieves their loneliness. It furnishes 
them with fresh material for inspiring ministry. 


Broadening the Scope of the Fund 


We should very much like to broaden the 
scope of the Fund and be enabled to furnish free 
copies to the widows of these men who have 
given their lives to furthering the Kingdom of 
God, and to send a weekly copy to Homes for 
the Aged, the Hospitals and Penitentiaries. Con- 
stantly we are receiving calls of this kind which 
we have been unable to carry out with the excep- 
tion of isolated cases where specified gifts have 
brought comfort to many people whose afflictions 
deny them the joy of regular church attendance. 


With this thought in view, we ask our readers 
to consider this worthy cause and invite gifts 
large or small to assist in this work. Indicate, 
if you care to, just the disposition you want us 
to make of these subscriptions. We can as- 
sure you that each free copy brings gladness 
and joy to some deserving person to whom 
the inspiration and cheer of its pages is ever 
welcome. Help us to gladden the hearts of these 
needy people and at the beginning of the New 
Year bring happiness into so many homes. 


What Your Gift Provides 


$2.75 pays for one subscription for a year, $5.50 for two, * 
and $11.00 for four. 


Immediate and generous action will be greatly appreciated 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Our Contributing Editors 

NDER the plan of rotation established for The Con- 

gregationalist Contributing Editors, six new ones 
are added to the list each year and the other six are 
continued from the staff of the previous year. This plan 
establishes a two-year term, with one-half of the staff 
changing each year. We begin this new year with the 
following new Contributing Editors: President Mary E. 
Woolley of Mount Holyoke College, ex-Governor William 
E. Sweet of Colorado, Dr. Francis J. Van Horn of First 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., President Ozora S. Davis of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Dodge of Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., and President 
James A. Blaisdell of Pomona College. We welcome 
these distinguished additions to our staff and look for- 
ward with confidence to the light and leading which 
they will give us from time to time during the year as 
they make their editorial contributions. 


The Congregational Hand Book, 1925 
| haa Congregationalist, without exception, ought to 
have The Oongregational Hand Book, prepared 
annually by the Commission on Evangelism at the direc- 
tion of the National Council of Congregational Churches. 
Several copies of it ought to be in every Congregational 
home. It is procurable from the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, at 5 cents per copy, or $4.00 per hundred. Churches 
would be well advised to see that a copy is obtained by, 
or procured for, every member. 

The issue for 1925, just to hand, has the excellent 
features of former years, with mucl®added material. It 
leads off with a calendar for the year with a list of 
special days. Its opening pages stress the importance 
of Worship in the Home, and its help toward worship in 
the home, i in daily Bible Readings are very explicit. The 
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International Uniform Sunday School Lessons, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Topics, and the special Alternate Read- 
ings for the Lenten Season, from The Fellowship of 
Prayer are all listed. It presents the essential facts re- 
garding the history, organization, and spiritual ideals 
of the Congregational churches, and gives just the right 
sort of information regarding the various Congregational 
societies and their activities. It also presents in handy 
form historic dates, references, to eminent Congregation- 
alists, facts regarding colleges and seminaries, statistics 
and tables, and much general information. It is a de- 
nominational multum in parvo, and it ought to be for 
all Congregationalists a vade mecum. 


Social Service Discussions 


we is said elsewhere in a general editorial regard- 
ing the wide range of questions discussed at the 
last Episcopalian Congress may be said likewise concern- 
ing the sp€cific discussions in the social field at the 
Fourth National Conference of the Social Service 
Workers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This Con- 
ference was held last June in Toronto. These have re- 
cently been published in six pamphlets, A, B,C, D, 8, 
and F. They afford interesting sidelights on the social 
service ideals and problems of another denomination, 
and it is interesting to discover that one pamphlet, 
Leaflet D, is devoted to acquainting Episcopal workers 
with What Other Religious Bodies Are Doing in Social 
Service. Some of the discussions are limited in interest 
to Episcopal circles, but such discussions as in Leaflet 
GC, on Some Results of the Case Method as Applied to 
Divorce, The Mental Hygiene of the Family, and The 


Church and Her People’s Homes, are of general appeal, 


The pamphlets, either separately or in sets, may be 
secured from the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
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Ave., New York, at nominal cost. It is well that Congre- 
gationalists should be informed of what other bodies are 
doing. 


Dr. Fosdick on Student Religion 
R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK on a recent Sun- 
day preached at Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Incidentally, there was such a demand for seats 
that the authorities, contrary to custom, had to exclude 
the- general public. 

Preaching from the pulpit of First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on the following Sunday, Dr. Fos- 
dick is reported to have said: 

I am just back from one of the great college campuses, 
and once more I return more enthusiastic than ever over 
this splendid, bewildering, adventurous, hopeful new 
generation. 

Do not run it down. Do not be overanxious about it. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth College is right when 
he says that the college men we are dealing with now 
are a cleaner lot than the last generation was. 

Some say that our colleges are filled with infidelity. 
It is not at all as bad as it used to be. From 1778 to 1782 
Princeton College had only one Christian. Bowdoin in 
1807 reported only one Christian. Yale went four years 
with only one man who acknowledged religious faith. 

The situation is very different now. In 1921, 80 of 
the state institutions of learning were polled—those so- 
called godless universities—and out of more than 150,000 
students 130,000 reported they possessed religious affili- 
ations. , 


Modern Pioneering for Women 

A President. Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke 

College, whom we welcome to The Congregation- 
alist’s group of contributing editors, in a recent address 
compared the pioneering opportunities of the modern Pil- 
grim granddaughter to those that confronted her Pilgrim 
grandmother of three hundred years ago, she emphasized 
the most vital truth concerning the Pilgrim spirit in the 
modern age. 

Miss Woolley had been telling of the changes in her 
old home city in Rhode Island—the familiar streets 
where the population has entirely changed its character, 
where the old-fashioned type of New Englander has made 
way for Syrians, Jews, and people of other nationalities. 
Here, under these changed conditions, is a challenge as 
vital as that which the wilderness offered the noble wo- 
men of pioneer days. “Granddaughters of today,” said 
Miss Woolley, “face as great difficulties and as great 
dangers as the grandmothers faced three hundred years 
ago.” 

Miss Woolley is an optimist with regard to the rising 
generation and the hope of its meeting these new tasks 
and problems. There is apparent, she thinks, a greater 
recognition of the need of the spiritual, of the power of 
the mind and the power of the soul, than there was a 
generation ago. And this spirit, she thinks, will yet 
bring to bear upon the challenging problems of modern 
America the same initiative that the pioneer displayed, 
and the same inventive genius and passion that have been 
manifested in scientific investigation and achievement. 

To learn the art of living together, Miss Woolley in- 
sists, is the problem of the century in which we stand— 


class with class, race with race, denomination with de-- 


nomination. It means, moreover, the art of living to- 
gether the world around. To solve that problem calls 
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for the courage, fidelity, the strength of conviction, the 
idealism, the rock foundation of faith and character 
upon which our grandmothers built and upon which the 
granddaughters must build. 

Miss Woolley evidently believes that women of the 
Pilgrim spirit are not going to fail this age with its new 
conditions and new demands any more than the Pilgrim 
and Puritan maidens failed the era in which they built 
a new civilization in the wilderness. Miss Wooley ought 
to know. Few women are more closely in touch with the 
types of young women who must play a large part in 
solving of what Miss Woolley has defined as the one great 
problem of this century—if that problem is to be solved. 
It is with deep satisfaction that one realizes how clearly 
so great a leader in women’s education sees the need, and | 
it is likewise encouraging to know that one with such 
vantage ground of experience and sanity of outlook feels 
that there is so large a place for wholesome optimism. 


‘‘Honest Liberty in the Church”’ 
He. essentially when religion gets out into life, facing 
its real tasks and problems, Christian men, whatever 
their historic communion, think and talk in much the 
same way is evident in the record of the Episcopal 
Church Congress, which held its fiftieth session last year. 

The report has been recently presented in a book en- 
titled Honest Liberty in the Church (Macmillan). With 
slight change in setting and a little change in wording 
the discussions here reported might well have taken 
place in any representative Congregational gathering. 
Except one theme, Awricular Confession, the very sub- 
jects are those that a similar gathering would probably 
have discussed—The Person of Christ in the Thought of 
Today, the Creeds and Their Relation to Fellowship, 
Marriage and Divorce, the Home, Eugenics, Social and 
Industrial Problems, Fundamentalism, and the Present 
Situation in the Churches. 

The discussions, also, instead of evoking a particular 
“Episcopal” attitude, produced the wide variety of tem- 
perament and opinion that one might expect if any of 
these issues was broached for debate in a Congregational 
National Council. 

The very title of these reports is significant. It in- 
dicates the passion with which large numbers of men are 
turning from formal, historic, and purely ecclesiastical 
authority in the church to the recognition that the only 
vital authority in religion is the authority of the truth, 
and that where there is not honest liberty in seeking and 
expressing the truth, the profession of representing 
Christ and his church is a hollow mockery. 

In this congress, one must feel as he reads these re- 


. ports, there was a real effort to get out into a free atmos- 


phere, and to discuss the issues of modern life frankly 
and squarely without either the starchiness or special 
pleading of ecclesiasticism. The officially ecclesiastical 
mind can no longer bring the discussion of social and 
industrial issues into its own limited sphere, and “re- 
spect for the cloth” will tremendously increase when it 
becomes increasingly evident, as these discussions sug- 
gest, that “the cloth” desires no respect except for its 
honesty in relation to the world of truth and to the world 
of facts and conditions in which the truth must be made 
manifest. 

It is a far ery, and a wholesome cry, from the day 
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when Charles Kingsley’s mild Christian Socialism could 
evoke a public protest from the rector from whose pulpit 
_he was preaching, or when Frederick Robertson’s sup- 
port of liberal parliamentary candidates brought him 
under such general opprobrium that workingmen evinced 
their admiration of his courage by crying, as he voted at 
the open polls, “Thank you, sir,” “Bravo,” “Well done, 
indeed; that’s a man,”’—it’s a far cry, we say, from that 
day to an Episcopalian congress in which “a working- 
man’s” exceedingly frank criticisms and discussions are 
made a part of the “official” record, and are met by the 
response of a Bishop, “I know we all thank Mr. Peck (the 
‘workingman’) and we hope that he will stay in the 
Episcopal Church.” 

Surely it is a new day in the church. Perhaps we are 
trying—by “we,” we mean our Episcopalian brethren and 
all of us—to put new wine into old bottles. Days of up- 
heaval and change in the ecclesiastical world may be be- 
fore us, for in relationship to formal aspects of the life 
of the historic church much in these reports in anomal- 
ous. Things are being discussed that yesterday were set- 
tled by authority. This is in itself the note of a religious 
revolution, and we know not where it may end. 

But one thing impresses us in these discussions— 
men are, as never before, determined not to draw back. 
The way out is in progress rather than reaction. To this 
extent one reads these Episcopalian discussions center- 
ing around honest liberty in the church with sympathy, 
hope, and a measure of enthusiasm. 


Catholicity and Doctrine 


pe Christian Register recently based an exceedingly 

terse and able editorial, under the title, The Roman 
Theory, upon the words of Veuillot, a famous Roman 
Catholic pamphleteer of France, quoted by John Jay 
Chapman.in his protest against the appointment of 
James Byrne, a Roman Catholic, as Fellow of Harvard 
University. “Gentlemen, when you are in power,” wrote 
Veuillot, “we claim liberty in the name of your princi- 
ples; when we are in power, we refuse it to you in the 
name of our own.” 

The philosophy of the Roman Church [says our con- 
temporary] is compactly and accurately put in that sen- 
tence. Any thoughtful person who does not recognize a 
profound difference therein, crystallized in an epigram, 
between the principle of authority and the principle of 
freedom, between a monarchical conception of the state 
and a republican conception of the state, needs a quick 
and rigorous mental discipline to bring him squarely 
face to face with the facts. 

The Roman theory admits of no compromise. Being 
absolutely right, it must be absolutely indomitable. . 
No one can find in any official statement of any spokes- 
man of the hierarchy throughout its age-long history 
the slightest hint of any other principle than that the 
Roman Catholic Church, being absolute, perfect, and the 
teacher of all truth, has an inviolable duty to the world 
to be its teacher. 

The Register refers to the biography of the late Car- 
dinal Gibbons as evidencing what this would mean, if 
caution and astuteness did not operate to restrain hier- 
archical ambition. There, is expressé@, says the Register, 
“the perfectly frank and challenging attitude of the 
whole church against the principle of free public 
education.” 

Remarking that “there would be no public school sys- 
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tem if the Roman Church could have it so,” and that 
“there could be nothing but Roman Catholic reign over 
all the affairs of life, because Rome considers herself 
God’s own vicar to rule the universe,” the Register won- 
ders why “many Protestant people are so unenlightened 
as to overlook this enormous basic fact.” Our contempo- 
rary thinks that: 

As Romanists espouse and propagate their faith, so 
must Protestants espouse and propagate their faith. 
There is no need of dark apprehension. There is alarm- 
ing need of great spiritual vigor to diffuse the deep and 
overpowering doctrines of our soul liberty to meet what 
we conceive to be the great heresy. 

One cannot but approve of the directness and vigor 
with which our contemporary faces a-delicate and diffi- 
cult situation and states what we all know to be true. 
The Congregationalist, in recognition of the problems in- 
volved in the essential differences between Roman and 
Protestant theory, and the anomalous nature of the 
Roman theory in a democracy, will shortly publish a 
series of articles by Professor Daniel Evans, of Harvard 
Theological School, in which, with fine temper and truly 
catholic spirit, but with candor and honesty, these mat- 
ters will be discussed. 

Meanwhile, commending our contemporary for its 
plainness in speaking the truth, we make bold to raise 
the question whether it has stated either the whole truth 
or the deepest truth. We are disposed to believe that 
there is another, and important, side to the whole matter. 
The Christian Register “enforces and reinforces its own 
“cardinal proposition,” namely (the italics are our con- 
temporary’s), the most important thing about religion is 
doctrine, and proceeds to say: 

We have in mind always the struggle of the ages still 
with us between darkness and light, error and truth, 
monarchy and democracy, yea, death and life itself. And 
we do not blame a sincere Catholic for giving all that he 
has and is to the victory of his religion. Whatever you 
believe, we say, it is your duty to make all the world 
believe likewise. The Roman Catholic in his zeal offers 
us a supreme example of what we must do with unceas- 
ing vigilance and consummate skill now and for years 
to come. 

We have no hesitation in challenging that conception 
of the mission of Protestantism. Doctrine, if that word 
is used in its theological and technical sense, is not the 
most important thing about religion. The Apostle Paul 
most specifically placed love as greater than faith. If 
by doctrine our contemporary means truth, we admit 
that that is the most important thing, for there is nothing 
higher than truth and the authority of truth, for the 
honest and open-minded soul must supersede all other 
authority. But was not the significance of Jesus that he 
revealed love as the greatest truth? Did he-not take 
truth and doctrine out of the realm of formal proposi- 
tions and reveal their reality in attitude and life? A 
good, though despised, Samaritan might be nearer the 
truth than priests and Levites. 

What the world needs to cure the bigotries, narrow- 
ness, and sectarianisms of Protestantism, as well as the 
presumptions and hierarchical pretensions of Romanism, 
is a new attitude of love—a vital and real catholicity of 
spirit. Average men,‘in their religious life, are not logic 
choppers. There is often little consistency between pra- 
fessed creed and actual life. Every Roman Catholic is 
not necessarily obsessed with the claims of an authority 
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which he may not deliberately have renounced. We know 
of at least one city where a prominent Roman Catholic 
citizen so violently opposed the establishment of separate 
schools that, despite the fact that that city is nearly 
fifty per cent. Roman Catholic, and despite the efforts of 
the priests, the public schools still have the field. We 
cannot, in relation to Romanism, Fundamentalism, and 
any other issue, divide the sheep from the goats with 
the completeness that the Register suggests. 

Christian fellowship does not imply a maudlin and 
sentimental recognition of everybody, at the expense of 
truth. Differences should not be minimized, and above 
all the differences in ultimate ideals. But even extremes 
meet. Honest men pursue the same ends and purposes 
under different banners and symbols. The hope of the 
future is not found in warfare, in the encouraging of 
men to array themselves in opposing theological and ec- 
clesiastical camps. It is found rather in the spirit that 
seeks a larger and better understanding. In so far as 
Romanism has laid the stress upon system and doctrine 
it ought to be a great warning to Protestantism instead 
of an example. But Protestantism ought likewise to be 
warned by its own excesses and errors. Nothing but 
love can purge the church of its heresies, tyrannies, and 
shortcomings. And it is always important to remember 
that the vital answer to Roman, or any other sectional, 
Catholicism is Christian catholicity. 


Making Men Christian 


Wa is the end and purpose of a Christian evangel? 

What finished product should be the hope and 
result of the church’s highest processes and agencies in 
a Gospel ministry? 

The task of the church essentially is that of making 
people Christian. All social agencies, all community pro- 
grams, all minor or major activities, depend for their 
ultimate power and effectiveness upon the success with 
which the church conceives and executes its evangelistic 
mission in making Christians. The church, like every 
other institution, is tested by the quality of its product. 

Just now, in the spirit of the times, there is an em- 
phasis upon quantity rather than quality. General in- 
fluences upon groups and communities are apparently 
in most programs and activities more in mind than the 
bringing home of vital, overwhelming truth to the indi- 
vidual heart and conscience. 

In much religious activity there is an average level 
of much that is good, and unobjectionable, but that does 
not atone for a lack of the crucial and strategic elements 
that have been inevitably associated with the deepest 
and most distinctive realities of religious experience. 

Can we reproduce in the religion of today that which 
sets a man’s whole soul aglow? Can we bring into our 
ministry the irresistible, compelling note that moved 
Paul, Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel—the 
erucial, overwhelming passion that sent men to prison, 
to exile, to the gallows and the stake for the sake of 
their convictions and experience? 

Religion never strikes its deepest roots into our lives 
until, even in easy, complacent, compliant, tolerant days, 
it has that quality of conquest and dominance. To too 
many people today religion is a pleasant, helpful matter, 
representing a good thing in their lives, and something 
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better than they are, but not the pearl of great price for 
which in the teaching of Jesus all might well be sacrificed. 

A Christian is not merely one who has laid hold of 
something good; his distinctive Christianity is found in 
the fact that he has laid hold of the highest. The secret 
of vital Christian living is to apprehend that for which 
we have been apprehended of Christ. 

It is a deeper, more defiant, more indomitable note 
that the Christian Church must sound for the souls of 
men. Christianity demands a penetrating gospel. It is 
worth while inquiring, as we contemplate the evangel of 
the new year, how deeply after all we have scratched the 
surface of modern life, or the heart of the average man. 
The test of our evangel is in his thoroughness. Is the 
church really making Christians, or has it become too 
much engrossed in the by-products of its own industry? 


In Brief 


Honest diplomacy must cease to be a contradiction 
in terms.—R. HE. Fairbairn in the “Christian Guardian.” 
% & 

We may limit or extend our church organeaaa but 
only as one supreme motive actuates our policy, viz., the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God, will our cael 
justify their existence. 

¥ ¥ 

The danger of being merely negative is conspicuous 
in present-day religion and politics. Large visions and 
sound principles demand positive and constructive 
measures and policies. 

¥ ¥ 
‘ A sense of brotherhood would make all sin against 
one’s fellows seem as brutal and outrageous as sin 
against one’s self. Degradation, debauchery, and vie- 
lence cannot live where the sense of brotherhood is strong. 
e HS 

We must not rest, or cease to agitate and educate, 
until the whole world is organized on safe lines, until 
brotherhood prevails, and consideration of and provision 
for the weak and unfortunate is the first law of our 
social life. 

¥ & 

The helpless grumbler and pessimist might just as 
readily be a helping optimist if he chose rightly in the 
circumstances that yield opportunity to be the one thing 
or the other. Our attitude toward life determines what 
we make it. 

¥ ¥ 

The charge of “turning the world upside down” did 
not deter Paul and his associates from doing their duty. 
Modern Christians should not be deterred from pro- 


. claiming the vision of a new day because the Gospel may 


be revolutionary in its effects. ’ 
x & 

Union Theological Seminary is having remarkable 
success with its campaign to raise $4,000,000. At last 
reports $3,100,000 had been pledged, the gifts having 
been brought to that figure by a gift of $200,000 for 
the erection of the John Crosby Brown Memorial Tower. 

ye ¥ 

We hear very often of “self-made” men, but how sel- 
dom of self-ruined men! Men are apt to credit achieve- 
ment to themselves, while they blame failure upon cir- 
cumstances. Every man is in large measure either 
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self-made or self-ruined, and the ruin as much as the 
making is the man’s own doing. 
* ¥ 

There are things in society with which war ought to 
be waged to the death—poverty, injustice, privilege, 
monopoly, oppression—things that often are entrenched 
in high places and that take to themselves the protection 
of the forces of law and government that ought to be 
exercised only for their removal. 

“% & 

Christian impulses are to be judged by their inherent 
quality and not by their outward results. The wounded 
man, stricken on the way to Jericho, may never have 
thanked the Good Samaritan, or reimbursed him for his 
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outlay, but the quality of the Good Samaritan’s deed is 
no less worthy. The true humanitarian helps others, not 
because he expects thanks, but because they need help, 
and because if his heart is right the impulse to help is 
undeniable. 
¥ ¥ 

The program of Jesus of Nazareth is still ages in ad- 
vance of present civilization, but how will it ever be ac- 
complished unless Christians constantly keep it in view 
and work toward that goal? The adjustments that a 
partial stage of development inevitably renders neces- 
sary should never be allowed to obscure the clear vision 
of the goal, and these adjustments are themselves justi- 
fied only as they make progress toward the goal possible. 


New Years—and Afterwards 
A Study of Good Resolutions 


(A great living depends upon great decisions. But 

it is one thing to make them and another thing to 
keep them. Hell is never so freshly, nor so extensively, 
paved with good intentions as early in the new year. For 
what one of us can resist the challenge of a clean page, a 
fresh start, expressly or implicitly to resolve that the 
new year shall be different from the old? And how few 
of us have the courage, the persistence, the immediacy 
of purpose to make these good resolutions lasting and 
effective! 

Why do good resolutions so generally, and so sig- 
nally, fail? They are not all born in insincerity or in a 
passing mood; nor is their failure attributable merely 
to weakness of will. There are deeper reasons why New 
Year’s resolutions are usually forgotten, or hopelessly in- 
active, before the year has gone far upon its way. 

Good resolutions are apt to be made in moments 
either of unusual exaltation or of unusual depression. 
One sees visions of unrealized possibilities—visions that 
are not always so real in the moment of testing. Or one 
turns with revulsion from the shortcomings and failure 
of yesterday with resolves for the morrow that do not 
take into account the weakness of will and temperament, 
and the temptations and discouragements of circum- 
stance that made the failure of yesterday so inevitable, 
and that will, without decisiveness, make the morrow as 
futile. 

Good resolutions, also, are too often made away from 
the difficulties against which they will have to contend. 
They are in the sphere of reflection rather than that of 
action. The idealism of the devotional life has seldom, 
even in the lives of acknowledged saints, established for 
itself an equation in the realism of daily conduct. 

Then there is the element of time. It has a wearing 
down process. All experiences, good resolutions in- 
cluded, tend to become more vague as the days go by. 
And each day brings its own problems and responsibili- 
ties into relief. Good resolutions that are not constantly 
renewed become very seriously worff—even to the point 
of being worn out. 

How may we keep more effectually our New Year’s 
good resolutions? For the making of good resolutions 
with the New Year is inevitable, and will continue 


despite the cynicism that is suggested by past experience. 

Should we not avoid, first of all, the artificial resolu- 
tions that have little vitally to do with the springs of 
love and service? Of what profit is it to resolve upon 
unusual sacrifices and privations that put an undue 
strain upon the soul, and that become irksome instead of 
satisfying? The New Year’s resolutions of most men 
would gain by a process of elimination. 

The wholesome resolutions that ought to be fulfilled 
can be made permanently effective only as one con- 
stantly reproduces the atmosphere in which they were 
formed. The power of the artist to realize his visions 
depends largely upon his ability to reproduce his first 
impressions, and to do that he must re-live the moment 
of those impressions. A notebook, a sketch, a suggestion, 
may help, but in some way the atmosphere and environ- 
ment of the moment of vision and exaltation must be 
again realized before he can place his creation upon can- 
vas. It is the same with creative living. Life’s larger 
meanings and nobler expressions are attained only as 
we reproduce in a commonplace world and in common- 
place toil the uncommonplace visions seen in the larger 
moments of the soul. 

New Year’s is such a vantage ground of vision. There 
are few periods—especially as New Year’s is so closely 
associated with Christmas—when any of us feels more 
deeply than then life’s imperfections and its possibilities. 
Could we say, as Paul said to Agrippa, Whereupon I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision, the good resolu- 
tions then formed would become incorporated into life. 
That is what we need to achieve—the incorporation of 
visions, plans, and purposes. 

We are not living a year at a time, but a moment at 
a time. We make our good resolutions all at once, or 
once for all, when the only hope of their fulfillment is in 
their renewal. 

If the New Year is all to partake of its opening mo- 
ment of consecration to new life and new endeavor we 
must revisit daily the shrine of that consecration. It is 
in the abiding quality of Christian grace and Christian 
fellowship that the Christian finds the permanent in- 
centive toward higher living and the means of making 
goed resolutions come true. 
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New Men and New Years 


A. Reawakened Vision and a New Spirit 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 


Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York Oity 


. NEW year is no novelty. We have had 
enough of them to know what they 
are like. Some of us have had twenty, 


thirty or forty of them. Others have had 


fifty, sixty or seventy. A few have 
had ~ more. But we have all had 
enough of them to know what they really 
are. No one of us has failed to sample 
them. They have ‘come to us of their own 
accord not waiting for an invitation. -We 
have not earned them. -It has not been 
necessary to buy them. They have been 
given to us. Indeed they have been thrust 
upon us. A clever woman once remarked 
that she accepted the universe. 
replied, “You had better!” 
cepted each new year. We could do nothing 
else. There are some things in life which 
nobody can escape. One of them is death, 
and another is the new year. It is with 
us as it was with Christopher Columbus— 
he could not help discovering America after 
he had once set sail. When he turned his 
face toward the west and sailed ever on, 
the discovery of America became inevitable. 
A new year like a continent lies in the 
ocean of time and we are doomed to reach 
it simply by living on. It is not to our 
credit that we have new years, nor is it 
our fault. They are features of the Divine 
plan, and if we persist in keeping alive we 
must accept new years as they come. An- 
other one is here and we accept it. 

The amazing thing is that all the years 
are so much alike. We call a year “new,” 
and it looks new because we have never 
seen it before. We celebrate its arrival by 
throwing the old calendar into the waste- 
basket and hanging up a new one. We are 
somewhat awed in the presence of the new- 
comer, for we and it are strangers. At first 
we are more or less embarrassed, and it 
takes us several days to get acquainted. We 
feel certain that the new year must be quite 
different from any other year we have 
known, and our heart is filled with pleasant 
expectations. We confidently count on many 
agreeable surprises and life takes on a fresh 
glow in the stimulating atmosphere of an- 
ticipation. There is something fascinating 
about a new year just as there is something 
inspiring about a new baby. A new baby 
in the house sends a thrill through every 
member of the family, and so a new year 
in the world leaves every heart astir. We 
feel instinctively that something is going to 
happen, and probably something fine. A new 
year has arrived and the world cannot re- 
main what it was. Even the man with a 
chronic grouch loses it during the first week 
in January, and the woman who has become 
despondent begins to hope again in the 
deepening dawn of a new year. We all 
get weary of the world as it is. We become 


A wise man 
We have ac- 
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fagged by its monotony, and the heart is 
madé sick by life’s everlasting routine. A 
new year comes and promises to unlock the 
door of our prison and give us the liberty 
of entering into experiences of which we 
have hitherto dreamed. That is why we 
always say to our friends— “A Happy New 
Year !” 

But when we get acquainted with the new 
year, we find it is astonishingly like the old 
one. The inmates of a penitentiary have 
different numbers, but they all look dis- 
tressingly alike. The years wear different 
numbers on their forehead, 
difference lies in their number rather than 
in their character or in their appearance. 
The new January has the same number of 
days as the old January had, the same num- 
ber of days which all January’s have had 
back to the days of Julius Cesar. The 
months of the new year follow one another 
in the same sequence which they have ob- 
Served from the beginning. Nature does not 
change when we hang up a new calendar. 
The stars do not know when we alter the 
number of a year. The rain and the wind 
and the snow and the sleet and the sun- 
beams and the moonbeams and the bird 
songs are the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever, and remind us how artificial and 
shallow this all is—this labeling of years 
“old” and “new.” The mosses and the 
lichens, the violets and roses know nothing 
of our almanac. We look around us in the 
year we call “new,” and our eyes fall on 
the old tasks, the old duties, the old bur- 
dens, and the old problems. In some way or 
other they have been shifted by invisible 
hands from the old year into the new. The 
old year died, but the old relationships and 
the old obligations did not die, They live 
on. We call the year “new,” but every- 
thing in it is old. The outer world is old 
and the inner world is old also. Our mind 
is old.. We find in it the same old ideas, 
the same old, silly notions, the same old, 
petty ambitions which filled it in the year 
that has gone. Our heart is old. It is 
crowded with the same old desires and 
hopes, the same old prejudices and grudges 
and fears, the same old foolishness and stu- 
pidities which we carried with us through 
the three hundred and sixty-five days be- 
fore. We are our old self and we dye the 
new days with the color of our old thoughts 
and feelings. And so after a few weeks, 
we get tired of calling the new year “new.” 


Before summer is at our door the word has . 


vanished from our vocabulary and the new 
year is out at the elbows and down at the 
heels. We have not the courage, however, 
to call it old openly until the summer is 
over. We whisper the word “old” in No- 
vember, and in December, we speak it boldly 
—the beautiful year which twelve months 
before we had called with such pride and 
such hope a “new year,” has become thread- 
bare and shabby, and we are ready to toss 
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it upon the scrapheap to which all the pre- 
ceding years have gone. We are always 
disappointed because every new year turns 
out to be so like unto the old. 

In spite of our disappointments, however, 
we keep on dreaming. We dream of things 
which shall be new. We dream of a new 
world, and a new world in our dreams is 
always a better world. We dream of a 
new social order, a new civilization, a new 
industrial or political system, for we are 
tired of the old. We build castles in the 
air, and the castles are new laws, new in- 
stitutions, new organizations, new arrange- 
ments, new machinery. We feel certain 
that these readjustments and improved con- 
trivances will make the world new. Now 
and then we are able to secure a new law, 
to launch a new organization, to set up a 
new institution, to bring a new cause to its 
coronation, but we are always disappointed. 
No matter what changes we introduce or 
what new things we establish, the old world 
stubbornly insists on remaining very much 
what it was. Heaven gives us new years, 
but the world refuses to become new. Hach 
succeeding generation dreams of a new 
heaven and a new earth, but the heaven 
and the earth are today what they were in 
the days of our fathers. We can change 
our calendar, but our prowess seems to end 
with that. 

Why does a new year slump down into 
the condition of its predecessor? Is it not 
because we refuse to become new men? We 
change our calendar but we do not change 
our heart. It is. men after all who make 
a year. The almanac experts may give it 
what number they please, but the year is 
made not in a printing office, but in the 
minds and hearts of men. It is only by 
the renewing of the mind, that the years be- 
come new—only by the rebirth of the heart 
ean life become. young and fresh. There is 
no searcity of new years, but there is a 
lamentable dearth of new men. The new 
years come but the new men linger. The 
new world does not come because the old 
heart still abides. The new laws do not 
work, and the new institutions break down, 
because the new men have not yet arrived. 
The whole universe seems to be in travail, 
struggling to bring forth a higher type of 
men. We have an abundance of time, all 
we lack is men. “Get your man and all is 
got’—said a deep-eyed Scotch philosopher 
long ago, but alas, it is difficult to get our 
man. Years are cheap, and the world has 
had thousands of them. Others will come 
without human effort, but new men are 
obtained only at a great price. It is the 
new man whom humanity is waiting for— 
not the new year. 

The supreme business of the human race 
is the creation of new men. We are always 
forgetting this. We crave new inventions, 
new discoveries, new methods, new pro- 
grams, new machinery, but we do not cry 
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out day and night for new men. We want 
a better school; we cannot get it until we 
get the new teacher and the new pupil. We 
want a better press; we cannot get it until 
we get the new journalist. We want a better 
church ; it will not come except through the 
new preacher and the new layman. We 
want a better government. It is forever 
beyond us until we have the new mayor, the 
hew governor and the new president, the 
new aldermen, and the new legislators, and 
the new judges and the new voters. We 
want a better industrial order, and the only 
way to get it is by rearing a new race of 
employers and employees. We want a new 
home. That cannot be without the coming 
of the new husband and wife and children. 
We want a higher civilization, and talk 
learnedly and eloquently about it, but we 
cannot have a higher civilization until: we 
have a higher type of man. At every point 
we are. driven back to the inexorable demand 
for new men. All other new things are 
easily obtainable. It is easy to pass new 
laws, create new machines, adopt new de- 
vices, put into operation new methods, but 
these new things do not give us a better 
world because the world is made by per- 
sonality, and only through new personality 
can the world rise to higher levels. 

That is the lesson which our new gener- 
ation is being taught in the hard school of 
experience. All through the war we dreamed 
and talked of a coming better world. -We 
had to do it to keep our hearts from break- 
ing. We saw how shabby and disreputable 
the pre-war world had been, and we were 
resolved that as soon as the carnage was 
ended, we should all get to work to build a 
better and happier world. We have had 
six new years in which to do it, but the re- 
sults are. cruelly disappointing. The mew 
world has not come. It has not come in 
any land. In every country the old world 
still abides—the old scrubby and scandalous 
world which we knew before the war. 
Russia had a great chance to show mankind 
what might be done. For centuries she had 
been held tight in the grip of an inexorable 
tradition, and no soul however resolute and 
courageous could make a change in her 
government or social practice. And then a 
great day arrived in which the old régime 
was swept away as by the hand of God, 
and there was room for something new and 
beautiful. The new was established, but 
it turned out to be no better than the old. 
The new methods were somewhat different. 
The names of the chief builders were new, 
but the men themselves were old—men of 
the old type, selfish and narrow, ambitious 
and tyrannical, men who told lies. A new 
year came to Russia, but it was of no avail 
because Russian men remained as they were. 
The fundamental trouble with Russia was 
not in the system of the Czar and his Grand 
Dukes, but in the Russian character. New 
governments are impossible without the ar- 
rival of new men. A new year came to 
Treland, but the new Irishman was not om 
hand to make use of it. Political head- 
quarters were transferred from London to 
Dublin, but Ireland today is too much as 
Treland has been. The tragedy of Ireland 
is rooted not in a system of government but 
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in the Irish heart. France and Germany 
at the end of the war entered on a new 
year. A glorious opportunity was granted 
to them to make all things new, but only 
incidental and- surface changes have thus 
far been made because the German heart 
and the French heart remain too much as 
they were. New opportunities are not so 
precious as new men. New years count 
for little unless they are laid hold of by 
men with new minds. 

And so the old world remains what it was. 
Multitudes are despondent. The thunder 
of the guns did not awaken the world. The 
flames of hell-fire did not purify it. The 
agony unspeakable, immeasurable and un- 
paralled did not teach it. The flaming events 
of four stormful and crowded years left no 
deep mark upon it. It is the same old world 
still, laboriously building its house not on 
the rock but on the sand. It is thinking 
the same old things, many of them delu- 
sions; repeating the same old things, many 
of them lies; doing the same old things, 
many of them mischievous and fatal. The 
same old blindness persists in every land. 
The same old policy, made in hell, is still 
counted the only policy practicable. Through 
the new year the old program will be faith- 
fully followed by all the governments of the 
earth, and the new year and all other new 
years will end in disappointment until the 
Prince of Peace is crowned King in the 
hearts of men. 

We cannot build a new world out of men 
who have the old dispositions. New years 
are made by men who have new ideals, and 
who work in a new spirit. There is no hope 
for humanity unless we become new men. 
New years are worth nothing unless there 
are new men to mould them. It is in new- 
ness of thinking and feeling and living that 
the old horrors will pass and new light 
will break on the horizon. 

The New Testament knows nothing of 
new years. There is no other book in the 
world so indifferent to dates as is the New 
Testament. Paul never dated any of his 
letters, nor did Peter or John. They cared 
nothing for the day or month or the num- 
ber of the year. They lived above the 
calendar. The evangelists cared nothing 
for chronology. They dated nothing. They 
were so indifferent to the number of the 
passing year that no one knows today the date 
either of the birth or of the death of Jesus. 
Even Christmas is a guess. No one knows 
the day or week or month of the year of 
Jesus’ birth. It is well-nigh certain that 
December twenty-fifth is a mistaken guess, 
but the mistake is harmless. We do not 
know the month of Jesus’ birth, nor need 
we know. Life soars above the clock and 
cares nothing for time divisions. There are 
no new years in the Gospels or in the 
Epistles, no new year’s resolutions, no new 
year’s celebrations. Not one word is written 
concerning the new year. The New Testa- 
ment writers are tremendously interested 
in the new man. They are passionately 
concerned about him. To them it is the new 
man and not the new year which is cardinal. 
It is the old man and not the old year 
which must be put away. The old year will 
depart of itself. The old man will tarry on 
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unless driven out by the expulsive power 
of a new affection. It is the old man that 
causes all our trouble. New year’s resolu- 
tions are torn to tatters by the old man. 
The new man prompted us to make them, 
and honestly desired us to keep them, but 
the old man hates them and brings them to 
nought. We turn over a “new leaf” and 
before we are aware of what is taking 
place, we find the old man has written on 
the new leaf the same rubbish he wrote on 
the old. The problem of life is getting rid 
of the old man. That is our most serious 
and strenuous business. In order that we 
may carry this business to completion new 
years are given us. The putting on of the 
new man is a process, and at the end of 
each year we realize afresh that the process 
has only fairly begun. We see each year 
with increasing clearness that we cannot 
put on the new man without assistance. 
We need the help of some one who is 
mightier than we are. We are dependent 


on the One who lives above the years and 
is Master of them—the One who is able to 
recreate the human heart because he made 
it—the One who has been Saying through 
the ages and still keeps on saying to every 
one who has ears to hear, “Behold, I make 
all things new.” 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Long Road 


Keturah and I are still young; but we 
were once younger in years though not in 
hope and joy. And we rode one day on 
horses, forty years ago, and we went afar. 
And as we started back, I said, Here are 
two roads; which shall we take? 

And she inquired of me, saying, Which is 
the shorter? 

And I answered and said, This one is the 
shorter. 

And she said, Let us take the other one. 

And that is what we did. For before we 
had reached the end of that day’s ride I 
asked her to go with me farther, and she 
said she would. And we have ridden to- 
gether side by side until the Years number 
Tlorty. 

And we came unto the end of the Fortieth 
Year, and we sat and looked back over the 
way we had come. 

And I said unto her, The way hath been 
long, and the years have been many. Art 
thou weary? 

And she said, Oh, my husband, if I had 
known how Long would be the Way, and ~ 
how Many the Years, I know not how mine 
heart would have failed me. But the Years 
have been good, every one. 

And I said, We have come now unto the 
time of a Great Change, and the years be- 
fore us are not to be as the years that are 
past have been. Hast thou courage for a 
Long Journey ? 

And she said, My heart still is as young 
as when we began, and the Road ahead look- 
eth bright. : 

And I said, What about the Years that 
are gone? 

(Continued on page 22) 
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From Los Angeles to the Sea ~ 


The Outlook in Southern California 


By Frank Lincoln Moore 


Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary 


HAVE often wondered what a summer 

in Southern California would be like, and 
this year I found out. I took my Palm 
Beach suit along but had no use for it dur- 
ing the four weeks in Long Beach. Hot days 
are known, and during some seasons, I am 
told, there are days at a time that are hard 
to bear, but we found none of it. There was 
a regularity about the weather that was 
surprising. Cool in the morning, with a 
high fog followed by sunshine, often it 
would be quite warm for a few hours, but 
the trade winds never failed to blow, and 
the days were delightful. In the evening we 
always needed coats or sweaters. 

The future of that land is not a question 
of debate in the estimation of the Southern 
Californian. He has a confident assurance 
that the center of population in the United 
States is shifting and coming his way. A 
solid city from Los Angeles to the sea is 
just a few years ahead. The strip of land 
now owned by the municipality already has 
splendid boulevards, one especially designed 
for trucks, others for lighter machines. 
These broad cement highways are even now 
congested from morning till night by the 
ever-increasing traffic. It is lock step on 
Sundays and holidays. More boulevards are 
projected and must soon be built, for there 
is one car in California to every four of the 
inhabitants. The people live on wheels. 

It is interesting to compare the present 
harbor with the description given by Dana 
in his Two Years Before the Mast, written 
nearly one hundred years ago. Then their 
ship anchored off Terminal Island or Point 
Firman in the big bend of the bay during 
the calm weather, but when winds or storms 
arose they had to hoist sail and scud away 
to sea. Now a great bascule bridge connects 
the mainland with Terminal Island, and 
the San Pedro breakwater ending in a light- 
house extends its protecting arm in a curve 
a quarter of the way across the bay. Al- 
ready ocean-going ships are seeking this 
port, and the harbor even now holds second 
place in total shipment of oil and lumber. 


THe LonGc BEACH ENTERPRISE 


The pace set by Los Angeles is being met 
by the enterprise of Long Beach. Historians 
will point to May 8, 1924, as the date that 
marks the real beginnings of Long Beach 
harbor, for then by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the citizens voted a five-million-dollar 
harbor bond issue. This will be used to deepen 
channels to the depth of forty feet, suffi- 
cient to carry any ship now afloat, to dredge 
great turning basins, to build slips and 
wharves, and to construct a great break- 
water from the flood control channel out 
into the harbor to meet the San Pedro 
breakwater. Thus they will create a great 
artificial harbor sufficient to give safe haven 
to merchant ships from all over the world—- 
a man-made harbor in which there will be 
no waste space and everything will be con- 


venient and under control. The Federal 
Government is expected to assist in the 
construction of the breakwater. In the pro- 
cess of this development it is anticipated 
that at least two hundred acres of land will 
be reclaimed, worth conservatively twenty- 
five to thirty thousand dollars an acre. This 
will save millions of dollars, nearly as much 
as the bond issue already voted, which will 
be used in further development. So the 
Southern Californian dreams of the day 
when the shipping of the world will come to 
his door. : 

I was introduced last summer to a citizen 
of Long Beach as from New York. He casu- 
ally remarked, “That city would be all right 
if it weren’t so far away.” To the Southern 
Californian the center of the universe is 
right there in that little neck of the bottle 
where the tourist traffic of the continent and 
the commerce of the entire Southeast 
focuses on the sea. To the Californian it 
is not a debatable question as to the su- 
periority of the climate, the wonders of 
California’s beaches, and the excellence of 
its fruits and agricultural products. When 
you venture to remark that much of the 
wealth of California has been imported, you 
will be told that California today could live 
within itself and be prosperous, that manu- 
facturing is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
that it is impossible to dam the stream of 
migration from other parts of the land, that 
people who have been there once will return 
there to live and of course carry with. them 
their bank accounts. Depression may hit 
the country and last a few weeks or months, 
but it will quickly pass. The optimism of 
the people is sublime. Southern California 
sees the great steamship lines, the Isthmian, 
American Hawaiian, United American, and 
others which reach across the Pacific to 
Singapore, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
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Honkong, and Manila, and through the 
Canal direct to Hamburg, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, London—all these sending their com- 
merce to her door. She does not say, “If 
the trade of the Pacific shall open to us.” 
She simply says, “It is already here, we must 
provide a place for the ships.” She knows 
that in just a few years Los Angeles will 
be a solid city to Santa Monica and Venice 
on the west, to San Pedro and Long Beach 
on the south. 

If these expectations are realized, it 
would seem that the dream of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, announced a few years ago, were 
coming true when he said that the Pacific 
Ocean would become the new Mediterranean. 
He pointed out that the center of the world’s 
commerce and life would soon be shifted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, even as the 
commerce of the Old World on the Mediter- 
ranean was shifted to the Atlantic Ocean. 


ALL “Isms” THERE 


In these rapidly growing cities, how about 
church life? A perusal of the church an- 
nouncements in the Saturday papers is il- 
luminating. Every ‘ism’ under the sun that 
one ever heard of, besides a great many 
that one never heard of before, has taken 
root in California. More fads in religion 
can be found in that small area than in any 
other part of the country. One would not 
be surprised to see an altar to an unknown 
God. Paul would feel at home in Southern 
California. The prevailing type seems to 


be conservative, if not reactionary, the Con- ~ 


gregational churches being conspicuous ex- 
ceptions. In many of the cities our churches 
are strong and ably led. In Los Angeles 
and Long Beach I was privileged to visit 
two churches, each of which is doing a not- 
able work. 

In order to get a seat in the First Church, 
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Los Angeles, one has to arrive early in sum- 
mer. We drove thirty miles and arrived 
three-quarters of an hour before the service 
began. There was an informality as the 
people gathered that was refreshing. Friend 
did not hesitate to greet friend, but with it 
all the spirit of worship did not seem to be 
destroyed. In all the land there is just one 
Carl Patton. His personality is irresistible. 
The service was worshipful and helpful. His 
prayer went to the heart of every one pres- 
ent. Especially recognizing that many 
strangers were within the gates, a few 
words fitly spoken made all feel perfectly 
at home. He preached on “The Humanness 
of Religion.” It is useless to attempt to 
report it. Sufficient to say it was optinistie, 
deeply spiritual, satisfying to the intellect, 
and sent one on his way with the assurance 
that life is worth living if lived in the daily 
consciousness of divine fellowship which 
reaches out into human service. 

The other church that gave fresh courage 
and meaning to life was the First Church at 
Long Beach. Dr. H. K. Booth is the vet- 
eran among all the ministers of that region. 
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The Y. M. C. A. secretary who himself has 
served more than a dozen years in Long 
Beach said of him: “I have seen men come 
and go, but Henry Kendall stays on. We can 
count absolutely on him for every good 
work, and we need all the help we can get 
in a religious way in Southern California.” 
If you go to his church you must go early 
in order to get a seat. What the crowds 


‘must be in the height of the season we 


could only imagine. The Sunday I was there 
every seat on the ground floor was taken 
and nearly all of the gallery filled. A ser- 
mon on faith revealed the greatness and 
simplicity of Dr. Booth’s preaching. For 
him, as with Dr. Patton, religion is life— 
full, strong, and courageous. An interesting 
feature this summer was a series of ad- 
dresses given on Wednesday evenings on 
current topics. Desiring to hear what he 
had to say on “Catholicism and the Ku Klux 
Klan,” a few of us attended the Wednesday 
evening service. I expected, perhaps, to 
find the lecture room of the church well 
filled. Instead, the auditorium was packed 
to capacity, and we were fortunate to be 
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given seats in the gallery. 
forward way, without bitterness but 
straight from the shoulder, Dr. Booth 
pointed out the reasons why he could not 
be a Catholic and also the reasons why he 
could never be a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. The immediate occasion for his de- 
livering this address was the fact that the 
pastors of several of the large churches of 
the city had recently announced their al- 
legiance to the hooded order. 

These two men are typical of Congrega- 
tionalism in Southern California. Both are 
facing the problems of a rapidly growing 
section with great wisdom and fidelity to 
that which is highest and best in the Con- 
gregational tradition. The value of their 
work, and that of others like them, of whom 
there are not a few, cannot be estimated. 
The question presses with more persistence 
in that section of the land than in others 
as to what the future shall be. If the dreams 
of the Californian come true and if that 
favored land shall become one yast city, it 
means much to civilization as to the type 
of religion that is planted there, 
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What Congregationalists Can Do 


How They May Contribute to Religious Education 


‘WO things we need today above all else: 
more religious education and better re- 
ligious education. What have Congrega- 
tionalists to contribute to help meet this 
need? 
Morr Reticious EpucATION 
1. More pupils. 

Let us approach this matter from the point 
of view of an ordinary member of a Congre- 
gational church. How shall one get at this 
problem in its local aspects? It is com- 
monly reported that 27,000,000 boys and girls 
of school age in this country have no regu- 
lar, systematic religious instruction of any 
kind; and 27,000,000 is a large number of 
boys and girls, even for a vast nation like 
ours. The local church has no immediate 
concern with this multitude, except as it 
concerns itself with the neglected portion 
of its own population. Eyery Congrega- 
tional church should immediately find out, 
if it has not done so already, how many boys 
and girls of school age in its community are 
unattached to any church. It is our busi- 
ness to go to them, study their needs and 
tastes, and provide for them interesting and 
appropriate instruction. 

2. More time. 

The mere enrollment of more pupils will 
not of itself mean much. Wach individual 
needs more religious education than is 
ordinarily provided. Clearly, we must have 
not only more pupils, but more time for 
each pupil. This conclusion is too obvious 
to need argument. It is a growing conviction 
throughout the country, which finds ex- 
pression in the daily vacation school and 

. the week-day session of the church school. 
In upwards of 1,000 communities in our 
country week-day sessions for religious in- 
struction were held last year, while vacation 
schools have become almost universal in the 
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larger towns. Here, certainly, is a rapidly 
spreading sentiment which only needs to be 
capitalized. It is possible for any church 
in almost any community to begin, even in 
a modest way, to extend its teaching pro- 
gram into the week. A Saturday morning 
or afternoon, or an hour after school, are 
easily available, if only for children of 
primary grades at first. Later, it may seem 
expedient, when the plans have developed 
and some experience has been gained, to 
provide for a wider range of ages and per- 
haps, in co-operation with other churches, 
to approach the school board, asking for 
release of pupils for one hour or two hours 
a week. 
Better Reiicious HpucatTion 

Present conditions should cause us con- 
cern not only for the quantity but also the 
quality of our religious education. There 
are at least four points at which the quality 
may be improved. 


1. BrErrTeR OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of teaching is to develop a 
certain type of person, one who thinks or 
acts in certain ways desirable for his own 
welfare and that of society. But if one were 
to be guided only by the statements of aim 
in our text books and Sunday school quarter- 
lies one might infer that the teacher is a 
kind of showman. “The purpose of this 
lesson is to show,” etc., ete. All such state- 
ments of aim need to be re-formulated by 
the school, in view of the local situation, in 
such a way as (1) to fix the attention of 
the teacher upon the pupil’s activity and 
not upon his own; and, (2) to direct the 
teacher’s effort toward some desirable ch ange 
im the pupil’s attitude or habit, to which the 
immediate activities of the lesson period 
stand in the relation of means to end. 


Yet the statement of our aims in teaching 
is not always easy, especially if we never 
have thought of this as a part of our teach- 
ing responsibility. Suppose every teacher 
were immediately to try the experiment of 
revising the statement of aim of next Sun- 
day’s lesson, so as to relate it more closely 
to the actual experiences, needs, problems, 
of the boys or girls in his own class, The 
first effect of this resolve would be to make 
one watch very closely the conduct of chil- 
dren, how they speak or act. Here are 
Some examples of things seen and heard: 

Clara, aged six, asked her teacher, “Doeg 
God always take care of us? Yes,” 
the teacher replied. “I don’t believe it,” 
said Clara. “I say my prayers every night 
and ask God to take care of us, and he didn’t 
do it. Last night he let our house burn 
down!” 

An eight-year-old boy wanted to know why 
it is that if Jesus was born in the Old World 
the people over there are “heathen” and so 
hard to convert, while the people here in 
the Western Hemisphere accept him. 

Frank, ten years old, received 50 cents a 
week on Tuesday morning as spending money, 
this to include his offering at Sunday school. 
Last Sunday he asked his father for some- 
thing more to put in the offering. His 
father replied, “Didn’t I give you your’ 
allowance this week?’ “Yes sir,” said 
Frank, “But you see I’ve spent it all.” 

Louise, aged ten, noticed for the first time 
a printed prayer in a frame on the wall of 
her mother’s room. She read it through and 
asked, “Couldn’t I have that for my prayer 
instead of the one I Say every night before 
I go to bed?’ 

A class of boys were discussing the action 
of some high school foot ball players in 
mobbing the umpire during a game. One 
of the boys justified the action on the ground 
that one does not know what he is doing in 
the stress of a game. i. 

Susan, 18 years old, is a girl of consider- 
able charm, enthusiasm, and eapacity. She 
says she wants to invest her life in some 
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form of human service. But she is ex- 
tremely fond of the more flashy, exciting 
forms of amusement and, besides, is in- 
fatuated with a boy of about the same age 
who has no stability and no worthy ideals. 

These are all true incidents, quite typical, 
and indicative of the real problems of boys 
and girls. On the basis of such incidents 
we might state our aims somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) To strengthen Clara’s faith in God 
and guide the impulse to prayer in a way 
that is consistent with God’s method of 
working, é.e. in accordance with law. 


(2) To help the eight-year-old boy to fill in 
the gaps in his picture of Jesus and of the 
spread of Christianity. 

(3) To help Frank to form the habit of 
thinking before spending, anticipating future 
needs and weighing over against each other 
possible satisfactions. 

(4) To enable Louise to express in suitable 
prayer-language her growing sense of need. 

(5) To stiffen up the moral backbone of 
a group of boys so that they will not excuse 
the lapse from play-ground ideals on the 
plea that somebody was excited. 


(6) To help Susan realize the incon- 
sistency between frivolity and silliness and 
real achievement in life and service, and 
to choose those things which make for the 
latter. 

It remains, of course, to find in the current 
lesson material something that can be used 
to accomplish such aims. What have our 
lessons to do with such things as these: 
the attitude of pupils toward the laws of 
health, toward authority and custom, toward 
social duties and responsibilities, toward 
God as the Power back of all things, the 
Guide of all rational beings, the Friend and 
Helper in all our needs? 


2. A BrrrTrr PROGRAM 


There are many good programs now—too 
many, in fact. The church school, the Boy 
Seout organization, the boys’ department of 
the Y. M. C. A., the young people’s society, 
and various other agencies are all trying 
to teach and develop the same boy. All are 
appealing to him to follow out directions 
carefully and loyally support the directing 
agency. Any one of these, by itself, is 
worth while, so far as it goes, but each 
is incomplete and inadequate. All taken 
together demand too much time and effort 
on the boy’s part, and moreover tend to 
overlap and interfere with each other; and 
thus confuse the boy. A similar situation 
exists in respect to girls. Doubtless it will 
not be wholly remedied until the heads of 
all these various organizations get together 
and make a common program. But a great 
deal more effective teaching can be done 
than is now being done if the church school 
teacher, the scout-master, the leader of the 
mission study class, the boys’ work secre- 
tary of the Y. M. ©. A., and the adviser of 
the young people’s society meet frequently 
and plan definitely to relate their several 
programs to each other in such a way as 


to bear upon the same problems and work 


simultaneously toward the same result. . In 
similar manner, the teachers and leaders of 
various organizations concerned with the 
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same group of girls should meet and plan 
together. 
8. Bretrrer TEACHERS 


Everybody knows that it is hard to get 
teachers and that good teachers are few 
and far between. But it is possible for 
people without experience to gain experience 
and for poor teachers to learn how to teach. 
Congregationalists have always professed to 
believe in high-grade teaching. There is 
good reason to fear that Congregationalists 
today are some distance behind other de- 
nominations in the ability, experience, train- 
ing, and skill of their church school teachers. 
Bvery school which has not done so already 
should get into correspondence with the 
district secretary of our Hducation Society, 
and plan a definite, thoroughgoing program 
of teacher training, conferences, reading 
courses, and reports which will raise the 
standard and improve the’ quality of 
teaching. 


4. Brrrer ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 


There is no doubt that church school or- 
ganization is capable of improvement. Often 
there is too much machinery for the few 
people who are available to run it. And 
too frequently the orgainzation is not 
definitely shaped to attain the real aims of 
religious teaching. We ought periodically 
to check up on all our church school 
processes and activities and ruthlessly dis- 
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card everything that does not contribute 
definitely to the aims we have in view. 

Again, we may have a very ideal organiza- 
tion but it doesn’t seem to work. No organ- 
ization runs itself, There must be power, a 
strong, intelligent, vigilant will back of it all. 
We are generally weak on supervision. Com- 
paratively few people know how to super- 
vise a school. It is not enough that it be 
“business-like”; that it start promptly and 
sing lustily and march in step and give 
liberally and exhibit a lot of “pep.” If 
must teach, and a supervisor must know 
what good teaching is, when it is being done, 
and where it is not being done, what the 
causes of failure are and how to remedy 
them. Such supervision is a fine art, a 
skilled profession, and every school should 
seek out the best equipped available person 
for this task. 

Here, then, are some ways in which Con- 
gregationalists may contribute to a better 
religious education : 

1. To the extension of religious educa- 
tion; so as to reach more people and for a 
longer period of time each week. 

2. To the improvement of the quality of 
religious education; through clearer defini- 
tion. of aims, closer co-operation of all 
agencies in a common program, the train- 
ing of teachers and constant effort to in- 
crease the precision and effectiveness of 
organization. 


The Place of the Bible 


As related to the new program of religious education 


An address given at the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Education Society in Rockford, Illinois, November 10-11. 


By Wilfrid A. Rowell 


Y approach to this topic is not that of 

the technical educator but of the pastor 

who aims to make the chief work of the church 

center about a program of religious education. 

My purpose is to set forth some of the aims 

and some of the practical means that are used 

to attain those aims in the everyday life of the 

parents and children with whom the church 
must work. 

I assume an agreement on the essential pur- 
poses of religious education, namely, to develop 
the moral and spiritual life of the people. The 
object is not to teach the facts of the Bible, 
but to use the Bible as’ a means of arousing 
and directing the inner life of all who study 
or hear. 

In such a program of religious education I 
believe that the Bible must be central. The 
history of the use of the Bible for nearly two 
thousand years has demonstrated that it is a 
source book of spiritual insight and moral 
power. When intelligently taught and obedi- 
ently followed, it has always been a lamp unto 
the feet and a light unto the path of the pupil. 
So long as we are Christians and find fellow- 
ship in a Christian Church, we shall need to 
refresh our spirits at the fountain of our faith, 
which is the story of the life of Jesus in the 
Gospels. The great problem lies about the 
use of this life-giving book. 

Recagnizing the experience of the past, 
facing the spiritual needs of today, and guided 
by ‘the lessons learned through twenty years 


‘of experiment and achievement in the actual 


life of the church and school, let me set forth 
four principles underlying the use of the Bible 
in the new program of religious education. 


J. Tur Brste Must Be A MopEeRN BIBLE 


All teachers and preachers are faced with 
the problem of teaching the Bible in the light 
of all the modern science, philosophy, and 
archeology. The Bible is a much harder book 
to teach than ever before. No one approach 
to it is adequate. Almost every book in the 
Bible hag a different setting, in time and point 
of view. New discoveries are made by his- 
torians and scholars and excavators every year 
which throw new light on the problems and 
ideas contained in the Bible. 

The church and religion have suffered much 
in recent years from a conflict in the experi- 
ence of young people between what they have 
learned in the church and what they have 
been taught in the public school. Young people 
and even children are thinking for themselves 
much more than formerly. Less and less do 
they swallow what is told them without some 
thinking about it. ; 

The most helpful approach to this problem 
is first of all to assume a thoroughly modern 
point of view about the Bible and then to use 
all the agencies of the church and church 
school to teach the Bible in that fashion. Much 
harm is done and unnecessary antagonism 
aroused by untactful methods. Too much em- 
phasis is often placed on the mistaken and 
narrow views of people who are ignorant of 
the modern Bible. The wise method is not 
to condemn people or laugh at them for what 
they have never had an opportunity of know- 
ing. If there is any blame to be directed it is 
against the leaders who through laziness or 
cowardice have never had a systematic method 
of teaching modern religious education in every 
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realm of the church life. There is a great deal 
of over-emphasis on the suspected devotion of 
religious people to ancient religious ideas. My 
own experience covering over twenty years 
in dealing with all kinds of people is that the 
number of people who have closed minds on 
religious problems are few. Most people, where 
not noticeably eager for new truth, are will- 
ing to hear it, and willing to accept it when 
they are convinced of its validity. We need 
more men in the pastorate who are skilled 
teachers. As in most other matters, the meth- 
ods of approach, instruction, and leadership 
are of supreme importance. 

I have just finished a seven weeks’ course 
of study on Wednesday evenings on the Book 
of Revelation. One of the regular attendants 
was an old man whose ideas of heaven were 
largely those of the materialistic pictures 
painted by John in the Apocalypse. I spoke 
of our different conceptions, growing out of a 
spiritual point of view. At the close of the 
course this fine old man came to me and said, 
“Your teaching of this Book has shattered 
many of my old and cherished ideas about the 
nature of heaven, but what we want to know 
and to learn is the truth.’ JI am convinced 
that most of the people in our churches will 
be willing to accept the truth if it is presented 
to them in a wise, skillful, and reverent 
manner. 


Il. Tur Brste Must Be Aa Home BIBLE 

I am thinking this morning of when, where, 
and how I learned the most from the Bible. I 
went to Sunday school regularly from my 
earliest years. As I remember it, I had good 
teachers. I think most of them were public 
school teachers. But I have no recollection 
of any impressions of the Bible or of religion 
from those years in a Sunday school. And 
this is not to say or imply that I got nothing 
out of it. What I failed to get was no doubt 
largely my own fault. There were doubtless 
many thoughts and influences that, though for- 
gotten, were of a great value to me. Never- 
theless what one remembers is of the greatest 
value. My knowledge and love of the Bible 
began in my childhood home. Among my 
earliest memories is that of my mother read- 
ing the Bible stories to me:and to my brother 
and sisters on Sunday afternoon. As soon as 
I began to read I was furnished with books of 
Bible stories arranged for children. In our 
family we literally wore out many copies of 
Foster’s The Story of the Bible. By the time 
I was twelve years old I almost knew the 
book by heart. S 

But all that simply gave me pleasure and 
familiarity with the Bible. It meant almost 
nothing to me religiously. I remember well 
the first time the Bible ever meant anything 
to me as a practical and helpful book. I went 
away from home to a preparatory school when 
fifteen years of age. It was my first time 
away alone from the intimacy and shelter of 
my home. I was shy and timid. The prospect 
of being left alone to make my place among 
a large number of other boys caused me to be 
apprehensive and fearful. My good and wise 
father understood -me and my frame of mind. 
Before he left me he sat beside me and read 
me the first chapter of the Book of Joshua, 
containing that oft-repeated “Be strong and 
of good courage.’’ He admonished me that when 
If was homesick or lonely or fearful, to read 
that chapter. And I did. I learned for the 
first time what the Bible could do for me. It 
as a source of comfort, peace, and courage. 
rom that day to this first chapter of Joshua 
jhas been my favorite chapter in the Old 
(Testament. 
What was true in my own experience I be- 
lieve is true in the experience of most girls 
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and boys. The most adequate and effective 
teaching of the Bible is the home teaching. No 
church school can ever take the place of a 
Christian home. No church school teacher, 
however well trained and devoted, can take 
the place of a Christian father and mother. 

One of the great tasks of the church is to 
teach fathers and mothers what and how to 
teach religion to their children. For many 
years I have conducted such training classes 
for my people with most encouraging results. 
Ways and means must be found to maintain 
some sort of family worship in the home. In 
the rush of modern life it is a mighty struggle 
to get parents to realize that spiritual influ- 
ences are of supreme importance. But per- 
sistent education and systematic leadership can 
produce many genuine changes of mind which 
result in a changed home atmosphere and bet- 
ter boys and girls. 


III. THe BrsteE Must Be A CuHuRCH BIBLE 


Most programs of religious education seem 
satisfied to make the Bible a classroom book. 
This is entirely inadequate. No pupil can 
ever get the maximum value from classroom 
instruction, even with good teaching and good 
attention. Since the Bible has grown out of 
the spiritual experience of the race, it is some- 
thing more than a book to be learned and fol- 
lowed. It must be felt. The Bible must be 
placed also in the setting of worship. For the 
best results, the emotions and imagination need 
to be aroused and then let the truth be sown, 
as good seed in good soil. 

One of the liabilities of modern religious 
education is that in the minds of many people 
the school takes the place of worship. The 
school is for children and the church service 
for adults. The children and youth stream 
into the school and when it is over, go home. 
In the new program of religious education 
there will be a campaign to bring the children 
and youth into the church service and teach 
them the Bible in the setting of worship. 

To this end some churches are organizing the 
“Children’s Church” and “Go to Church 
Bands.” Pastors are preaching short, pithy, 
well-illustrated sermons to children with 
marked effect. Some churches organize large 
choirs of boys and girls for two purposes, one 
to secure music for the service, the other to 
educate the children in the art of worship and 
to teach them the Bible in the atmosphere of 
the church. Every church ought to do these 
things. 


IV. Ir Must Be AN ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


It is a truism among educators that we 
learn more through the eye than through the 
ear. While the teaching of precepts in reli- 
gious education is one of the fundamentals, 
the other is example. The new education will 
see to it that the precepts taught in the class- 
room to children are practiced by their parents 
at home. 

The great problem in religious education is, 
after all, a practical one. Our greatest diffi- 
culties lie not in the realm of doctrine or his- 
tory, of new knowledge or old faith, but in 
the realm of every-day living. 

Here is a situation that is common in many 
places. At the church school hour a man, 
dressed in his tweed golf clothes, with his golf 
sticks at his side, draws up to the church door 
and deposits his children. He then steps on 
the gas and flies away to the golf course for 
a morning of sport. The church school teacher 
receives the children, places them in nice little 
chairs in a cozy little circle, and says to them, 
‘My dear children, remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” It is all an unholy mockery! 
Unless we can get fathers to practice what 
the teacher teaches, we might better conduct 
a golf school for children on Sunday morning. 
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This is a situation that, I believe, is the 
cause of much of the trouble with our modern 
civilization. Our parents are willing and anx- 
ious to give their children the best of homes, 
clothes, and educational opportunities. They 
are not willing to give them a godly example. 

The ten commandments are familiar to all, 
yet there is almost complete negation of six- 
tenths of these commandments in modern life 
among so-called good church people. They re- 
gard as valid the commandments regarding 
murder, theft, and adultery, and pay a half- 
hearted homage to the command regarding 
truth. But the other commandments demand- 
ing that God be first in man’s thought and 
the forbidding of idolatry and covetousness and 
profanity, the commands to observe a day of 
rest, and obedience to parents, are regarded as 
the outworn ideas of a departed age. 

The outstanding sickness of our civilization 
is lawlessness, The increase in the crimes of 
murder, theft, and thosé involving wrong sex 
relationships is most appalling. Crime is the 
second largest industry in the United States; 
the financial income from criminal activities 
totaling at least three billions of dollars an- 
nually. Highty per cent. of the crime is com- 
mitted by young men under twenty-five years 
of age. Ninety-five per cent. of these are mere 
boys. 

The discussion and analysis of the detailed 
causes of crime are beyond the scope of this 
address. The after effects of the war, the 
automobile, foreign immigration, the news- 
papers, wrong ideas of liberty, wrong social 
ideas, too lenient punishment—all these are 
important causes. But there is one great cause 
actively working in America today and that 
is the lowered standard of so-called good people 
regarding the validity of all the Ten Command- 
ments. It is a popular and an easy thing to 
shift responsibility to other people. It is easy 
to become horrified at the criminal and _ his 
deeds, to blame the policeman, the lawyers, 
and the courts for lax enforcement and delayed 
trials. But a large part of the blame lies 
squarely at the doors of the well-meaning peo- 
ple who are shocked at the criminals who break 
three or four of the commandments but who 
at the same time ignore or break six-tenths of 
the eternal laws of life without a serious 
thought. Social decay begins at the top. It 
is because people will not observe and teach 
the principles of godliness, honor, simplicity, 
and love as required in the commandments, 
regarding God’s will as the first consideration, 
the observance of Sunday, the peril of covet- 
ousness, that the awful crimes of murder and 
robbery are on the increase. A boy cannot 
see wealthy and successful business men ig- 
noring six-tenths of the Ten Commandments 
without a diminished regard for the validity 
of the other four-tenths. If men will observe, 
practice, and teach the six-tenths, the other 
four-tenths will take care of themselves. 

It is because of this disregard of the origin 
and springs of the moral and spiritual life that 
the awful fires of lust and greed and the ter- 
rible, devastating floods of crime are sweeping 
over society. The blame rests squarely on 
men and women who for ease, or pleasure, or 
money, or power, are destroying the sources of 
our spiritual vitality. Such are the people who 
put their own appetites above the welfare of 
society, who put sport before worship, whose 
own disobedience to the laws of God sets an 
example to the young to disobey the laws of 
man. 

It is one of the great tasks of the church in 
the new program of religious education to de- 
mand and teach the supreme importance of 
illustrating the universally acknowledged pre- 
cepts and principles of the Bible in the com- 
mon life of every day. 
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What Has Happened in 1924 


By Charles A. Butts 


The Ku Klux Klan con- 
tinues to disturb our lib- 
erty. Recently it has 
seemed to weaken in its 


South, but during the 
year its influence has 
spread northward and 
westward. In the Novem- 
ber elections the Klan 
counted in Colorado, Kansas, and Indiana. 


ST/LL MUFFLED 


The Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment under which Japan 
has regulated the migra- 
tion of her subjects to 
this country was termi- 
nated with the passage of 
the U. S. Immigration 
Act of 1924. By this Act 
Japanese immigrants are 
barred except a few who 
will be permitted to enter 
as non-quota classes, as students, clergymen, and mer- 
chants. Japan was sorely hurt by the abrogation of 
the agreement. 


1S THERE A /IOTION TO (9OVE 
THIS TO THE PACIFIC? 


The ‘‘Round the World 
Flight’’ marks the’ out- 
standing feat of the year 
in the conquest ofthe air. 
The aviators hopped off 
from Santa Monica, Cal., 
on March 17,,and by the 
middle of September the 
earth had been circled 
and another frontier con- 
quered. We have to ask 
that old, time-worn question, ‘‘ What next?’’ 


A new chapter in ecrimi- 
nal courts was opened in 
the sensational murder 
trial of Richard Loeb and 
Nathan Leopold. The new 
psychiatry: behaviorism, 
endocrine glands, split 
personality, basal metab- 
olism, and all the other 
theories of these eventful 
years of psychological en- 
terprise were the keywords of the trial. The verdiet 
was life imprisonment for both young men. 


old strongholds in the - 


MacDonald at the Wheel. 
The British Labor Party, 
under the leadership of 
Ramsay MacDonald, was 
the ruling party in Great 
Britain for nine months. 
In the October election 
the Labor Party gave way 
before the Conservatives 
after a régime notable for 
success in international : 
relations. The Party gives promise of developing its 
resources and returning to power in the next five years. 


A way out for Europe 
is promised in the Dawes 
Plan prepared by a spe- 
cial committee of the 
Reparation Commission. 
The Plan ealls for a ‘re- 
ceivership for Germany 
whereby her budget will 
be balanced and her eur- 
rency stabilized. To all 
of Europe this means the 
removal of much ill-will and the silencing of the ru- 
mors of another European War. 


Confidence in _ public 
officials was shaken in 
the early part of the year 
when it became known 
that the Teapot Dome Oil 
Reserves had been leased 
to private companies to 
the dishonorable profit of 
Government representa- 
tives. The affair resulted 
in a national house- 
cleaning and all those who had betrayed their obliga- 
tion as stewards of the Nation’s property were re- 
moved from office. 


The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1924 was marked 
by the entrance into the 
race of a third party 
with Senator La Follette 
as the standard-bearer. 
The command of» the 
voters on November 4 
was, ‘‘AS YOU WERE.’’ 
The results of the election 
constitute a great per- 
sonal triumph for Mr. Coolidge. 


AMERICAS CHOICE 
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Churches and Chaplains 


Conditions in the Army and Navy Service 


Eprrors’ Nore—Dr, Pierce, who is minister 
f First Congregational Church, Washington, 
was formerly Senior Chaplain of the Second 
Division, A. H. F., and is now Chaplain, O. R. 
1. He sends “The Congregationalist” this 
urticle with the statement. that it has been 
‘read and approved for accuracy by the Chief 
of Chaplains of the Army and Navy.” In rela- 
tion to the controversy whether the chaplaincy 
should constitute an essential part of the mili- 
ary establishment, or a purely civilian service, 
the importance of this article as a statement 
ind semi-official defense of the present status 
will be readily recognized. 


ONGREGATIONALISTS have a right to 

\4 pride in the record our Congregational 
chaplains have made in the Army and Navy of 
he United States whenever our country has 
een engaged in war, and during the years of 
geace. We have not lacked in patriotism; nor 
lave we glorified war,—we hate it. But so 
ong aS young men have been needed in the 
forces of our country’s defense we have desired 
© surround them with a spifitual ministry. 
Che first chaplain in the U. S. Navy, appointed 
n 1798, was a Congregationalist. In both 
ranches of service, especially in more recent 
years, some of our finest men have been chap- 
ains; and at present, as for nearly four years, 
90th the Chief of Chaplains of the Army, Chap- 
ain John T. Axton, and the Chief of Chaplains 
yf the Navy, Chaplain Evan W. Scott, are 
Jongregationalists. 

Years ago the conditions in our Army and 
Navy as regards the chaplaincy were admit- 
edly deplorable. Some fine chaplains honored 
he uniform, but the majority were men of low 
grade, of little spirituality, often addicted to 
lrunkenness and evil practices for which some 
9f them were courtmartialed, and owed their 
yositions in the Army and Navy to political 
gull. Army chaplains did not have to be or- 
lained clergymen until Abraham Lincoln as 
resident effected that requirement. Even 
inder these conditions the chaplains rendered 
uch services that when during four different 
yeriods chaplains were eliminated from the 
Army because not provided for by Congress. 
rigorous protest were made by the Army and 
yy the Secretaries of War. 


ImpRoveD ConpiTIONS 


The wonderful improvement in the ability 
ind character of the chaplains now in service 
as been due to the awakened interest of the 
hurches, the co-operative efforts to get better 
nen into the service and to give them better 
upport in their work, and in no small measure 
o the efforts of the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains of the Federal Coun- 
il of Churches of Christ in America, of which 
3ishop William F. McDowell of the Methodist 
Shurch has been the efficient chairman. Among 
he improved conditions which this body, in 
0-operation with Jewish and Catholic bodies, 
1as helped to effect, and which have attracted 
ind held a superior grade of men in the chap- 
aincy, are the development of the Chaplains 
Sorps, the establishment of the Army Chaplains 
[raining School, the supervision of work, cor- 
espondence courses, conferences, assignments 
vith regard to special qualifications, advance- 
nent in grade, definite place in the military 
ables of organization, and recognition of 
bility by churches so that a man transfering 
rom the chaplaincy to the pastorate does not 
lave to begin at the foot of the ladder. 

Ministers in civilian life desire ministerial 


By Jason Noble Pierce, D.D. 


fellowship and professional advancement. 
These advantages are exactly what the chap- 
lains enjoy under the new conditions. And 
the chaplains in- the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Asiatic Fleets are no longer isolated indi- 
viduals, but under the Fleet Chaplains hold 
their conferences, plan co-operative work, and 
relate themselves throughout the whole Navy 
through the Chief of Chaplains stationd in 
Washington. 

The number of chaplains is proportioned 
among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews (al- 
though there is no Jewish chaplain in the 
Navy excepting one belonging to the Reserve 
Corps), and all candidiates must be recom- 
mended by their several boards. Protestant 
candidates cannot receive the recommendation 
of the general committee until first they are 
recommended by their denominational com- 
mittee. 


Tue DuTies or CHAPLAINS 
Just as elsewhere in the ministry some 
men are more successful and some are less 
successful, so with the chaplaincy. The duties 


cal 


FATHER AND Son CHAPLAINS 
Ohief of Army Chaplains John T. Axton 
and Chaplain J. V. Axton 


are much the same. Chaplains are priests, 
prophets, pastors, and teachers. Army and 
Navy regulations specify their duties, stating 
that they “are closely analogous to those per- 
formed by clergymen in civilian life, modified 
only by the peculiar conditions attaching to 
military life.” 

Do these “peculiar conditions attaching to 
military life’ suggest that the chaplains are 
limited in speech, are to build up “morale” 
rather than religion, are to become the errand 
boys and mess-officers for the commanding 
officers, are to be given all the odd jobs that 
nobody else wants to do, and if they have 
any backbone left are to become noisy mili- 
tarists and propagandists for war? Heaven 
forbid. Possibly some men are go affected. 
If so, that’s their size; and in civilian minis- 
try they would be just the same, ineffective, 
toadying to the influential, afraid of the 
mighty, wasting time and talent over little 
things, and neglecting the great things in the 
kingdom of God. 

In the exigency of war and in these times 
of peace there may have been officers who 


would mishandle a chaplain, or try to, just 
as some church officers have tried similar 
practices on pastors in civilian life. But that 
is not representative, nor general, nor indic- 
ative of the attitude of the War and Navy 
Departments of the United States Government. 

What is the Oath of Office taken by chap- 
lains in the Army, Navy, and Reserve Corps? 
It is not provided by military regulations but 
by Revised Statutes enacted by Congress; it ig 
the same for all officers of the military forces, 
and is the same oath, essentially, taken by 
the President, the Cabinet, members of Con- 
gress, and all others holding publie office. 
Does it restrict chaplains in any respect which 
does not apply in any pastoral relationship? 
Here is the oath: 


I (name), having been appointed a chap- 
lain) in the (Army, Navy, or Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps,) of the United States, do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office upon which I am about to enter; so help 


me God. 

It hardly needs to be said that chaplains 
are non-combatants and should never even in 
battle wear arms or take life. Much less do 
they advocate war. They are ministers of 
the Prince of Peace. As a whole they are not 
militarists nor pacifists, but are best de- 
scribed as “activists,” working for the codi- 
fication of international laws, for an _ inter- 
national court of justice, for the outlawry of 
war, for the promotion of world brotherhood. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Do clergymen in becoming chaplains sacri- 
fice freedom of speech and prophetic functions? 
This is an important matter, for we believe 
that under the influence of religion we. are 
getting away from war as a method of settling 
disputes, and every man feels that the right 
to testify is priceless. Moreover, in relying 
on civilian rather than standing armies, 
our Government needs to have an adequate Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps in which-chaplains are 
wanted, and this brings the issue home to a 
larger number of us, 

The Secretary of War, in an official com- 
munication to the Chairman of the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
under date of November 21, 1924, deals with 
this question as regards officers of the Re- 
serve Corps in these words: 

A Reserve Officer, except when on active 
duty, is not subject to the Articles of War 
which govern the Armies of the United 
States, and it is not, and never- has been, 
the policy of the War Department to prevent, 
in any manner, the expression of his views, 
or to limit his activities. Should any such 
activities proceed to the point where they may 
be inimical to the constituted government 
or be of such a nature as to cause scandal 
or disgrace to the uniform, no alternative ig 
left but to cause an investigation of the facts 
to be made with a view to ascertaining the 
suitability of the officer in question to retain 
his apopintment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

A similar policy obtains in the Navy De- 
partment. 

But what about the time when the re- 
servist is on active duty? And what about 
the regular chaplains of the Army and Navy 
who are continually subject to the regula- 
tions and to the Articles of War? Are they 
restrained in any particular which places them 
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in disparity to their brethren in civilian 
ministry ? 

In an inquiry covering the last twenty-five 
years, two cases affecting chaplains can be dis- 
covered. One chaplain was reprimanded for 
a public, severe denunciation which was fla- 
grant in abuse of another denomination. And 
during the recent war one chaplain was con- 
victed of disloyalty, dismissed from the Army, 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, and 
later pardoned. Neither Chaplain Axton of 
the Army nor Chaplain Scott of the Navy 
knows of any cases besides these two where 
the utteramces of chaplains were officially dis- 
approved and the chaplains restrained. As a 
matter of fact the emphasis in military regu- 
lations and law is upon what the chaplains 
shall do, not upon what they shall not do. 
They have liberty to speak but are held re- 
sponsible for the accuracy and truth of their 
statements. Meanwhile, how many cases have 
there been in civilian life where clergymen 
have lost standing, lost parishioners, and lost 
their church positions because of what they 
said and did in the exercise of liberty? Real 
prophets find liberty in the chaplaincy as well 
as out of it, and human nature is much the 
same in civilian parishes as elsewhere. 


THE STATE or MIND 

are not outwardly sup- 
pressed, are they inwardly repressed? Are 
they affected by their relationships? Do they 
get a militaristic mind? Is their vision warped 
so that they believe war is inevitable? You 
can get conflicting testimony as to this, not 
a little of it from preconceived ideas and per- 
sonal attitudes, and some of it is attributable 
to misrepresentations which have been made. 
A certain paper recently stated that in speeches 
and articles the Chief of Chaplains of the 
Army supported the pagan thesis that war is 
inevitable and holy. He does not think so and 
never said so, but just such repeated misstate- 
ments sow seeds of distrust in the public 
mind against all chaplains. 

Out of wide acquaintance and intimate con- 
tacts with chaplains, I think that as a whole 
they are part and parcel of the entire min- 
istry. Their uniforms may make them conspic- 
uous, but otherwise they are quite like min- 
isters in civilian life, with the exception that 
among them pacifists are not to be found. They 
hate war and the horrors of war just as pro- 
foundly. As a matter of fact often over- 
looked, the whole Army and Navy personnel 
exist not to manufacture war but to preserve 
peace; that is their desire and intense hope; 
that is the background and foreground of their 
thinking. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Army and Navy personnel are held responsible 
.for preparedness. More than four years’ resi- 
dence in Washington, with unusual contacts 
and privileges, makes me scoff at any rumor 
that there is a “war” faction in the Army or 
Navy. The universal desire is to do every- 
thing under heaven possible to avert war, but 
if one comes to win it. We may differ about 
the means and methods to avert war, but let 
us thank God that we are all determined to 
preserve a righteous peace. Exceptions to this 
position are probably more numerous among 
civilians than in the Army and Navy. 

If proof is needed that contact with the 
Army and Navy does not develop militaristic 
minds, let me offer two evidences. Dr. John 
D. Findlayson, president of Fairmount Col- 
lege, by means of a questionnaire issued to 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps of his college, “found that military 
training did not cause young men to want 
war. On the other hand it made them more 
anxious for peace. Two out of three said that 


But if chaplains 
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military training in college tended to prevent 
war.” 

I have before me a letter dated November 
24, 1924, written from Shanghai, China, by a 
Navy chaplain whom I know well, as we were 
fellow-chaplains in the Second Division, A. 
EK. F., during the World War. This is what 
he writes from the U.S.S. Black Hawk: 


We have been here in Shanghai during most 
of the trouble. This was the most warlike 
war that China has ever had, and was fought 
on lines similar to our operations in France. 
The destruction and havoc wrought are 
astounding as the pictures come in and as wit- 
nesses tell their stories. I have seen enough 
of war to not want any more. 


REASONS FOR REJECTION 


Not every minister would succeed as a chap- 
lain, for it is a service requiring co-operative 
ability, and some ministers cannot work unless 
they domineer. The Government prefers to 
get men who have been tried out and have 
proven themselves in the pastorate. It wants 
men who reasonably know their own mind. 
Naturally pacifists would neither apply nor be 
accepted. No candidate is known to have been 
unfavorably considered because he desired 
prophetic liberty, but some have been rejected 
for lack of mental consistency. 

In this connection and because a certain 
paper has printed columns about the refusal 
to commission a particular clergyman as chap- 
lain, stating that the issue was his manly 
stand for liberty and conscience, it is well to 
state that such was not the reason for his 
rejection. He was not recommended by the 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains of 
his own denomination, which is a prime es- 
sential. He was not recommended by the 
Army Board which examined him. He was re- 
jected by the Surgeon General of the Army 
for defective eyesight. It was six years ago, 
and in relaxed requirements, that he passed 
the eyesight test. He may state that glasses 
perfectly correct his vision, but his eyesight 
examination does not show that glasses have 
this effect, and the Surgeon General stated 
that the defect was too serious to be waived. 
Both his oral and writen examinations evi- 
denced his unfitness to be a chaplain to all 
who passed on them save one officer, a per- 
sonal friend. Is there no alternative to the 
conclusion that the real issue here was 
prophetic liberty? Especially as there is on 
record the recommendation of the Commanding 
General of the department where he was ex- 
amined that his desire to reserve his rights 
for the freest public utterance should not be 
weighed against him! 

So long as it is necessary for tens of thou- 
sands of young men to serve our Government 
in the Army and Navy, our churches must see 
that clergymen of the highest character and 
consecration, of the finest mind and spirit, cast 


in their lot with them, The influences for good - 


and for spiritual religion which chaplains exert 
are exceedingly large and real. The War and 
Navy Departments are giving recognition and 
opportunities for enlarging service to chap- 
lains, and nothing that these Departments of 
our Government have done has given ground 
for the recent attacks made upon chaplains 
by those who would make the chaplaincy the 
first point of attack in an effort to disintegrate 
our forces of defense at this stage in the world’s 
progress toward peace. ; 

We have no fear that service in the Army 
and Navy will militarize the chaplains, or 


that they in turn will militarize the churches. . 


Nor do we fear that the churches will allow 
the former deplorable conditions to return. As- 
sociated Press despatches from Atlanta during 
the recent convention of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America announced 
that the churches might withdraw connection 
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with and support from the work of chaplains. 
A resolution to that effeét was presented by 
a certain editor who has not spared invective 
in his attack upon the chaplaincy. Being a 
newspaper man he released his resolution to 
the Associated Press before he gave it to the 
chairman of the Business Committee of the 
Federal Council, but that was merely a mat- 
ter of technique. His resolution was referred 
to a committee of twelve, to report one year 
hence, and only good can come from their in- 
vestigations. ae 


CHAPLAINS NECESSARY 


Chaplains are necessary. The chaplain’s 
uniform is not more strange to civilians than 
a civilian’s costume is to the enlisted and 
official personnel. No one can be with the 
Army and Navy and not be under their juris- 
diction and restrictions. During the recent 
war newspaper correspondents and welfare 
workers were under the same military disci- 
pline as chaplains, several were tried by courts 
martial and were punished. Civilian ministers 
would have no greater liberties with the Army 
and Navy than the chaplains themselves en- 
joy, but would be under marked disadvantages. 

The Christian forces of America cannot af- 
ford to divide over minor matters if we are 
to. win the victory against war as an institu- 
tion. Charges against chaplains, especially if 
they are untrue, will only beget counter 
charges and destroy the spirit of co-operation. 
Misrepresentations about the spirit and ideals 
of the Army and Navy will only divide us 
and weaken the strength which must in the 
name of God be productive of better procedures 
for peace. In the great struggle away from 
war and for the new methods and reliances 
which are possible in international affairs if 
only we who profess God’s love are aggressive 
enough, no finer help will be given than by 
the chaplains of the Army and Navy. God 
bless them! 


Woolley to Boston 
Club 


Forefathers’ Night was observed by the Bos- 
ton Congregational Club. the evening of Dec. 
22, in Ford Hall. It was ladies’ night. There 
was an exceptionally large attendance, and it 
was a very pleasant social occasion. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Asa M. Parker, gave cordial welcome 
to the ladies. Good music was furnished by the 
Webber Male Quartet. The guest of honor 
and speaker was President Mary ©. Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke College. Her subject was 
“Our Grandmothers and their Granddaughters 
—A Comparative Study.” 

The comparisons were interesting, and the 
address was witty, informing, and inspiring. 
President Woolley described the gay apparel 
of some of the women of early New England 
days, proving that the tradition that our an- 
cestors dressed only in somber garb is not al- 
together true. So, it seems, the grandmothers 
were much like their granddaughters in their 
desire to be dressed attractively. The grand- 
mothers had little education and, as pioneers 
had to endure loneliness and hardship. They 
met their responsibilities with courage, and de- 


President 


.votion to religious faith. Like them the grand- 


daughters should develop the same qualities. 

The granddaughters have the opportunities 
of education and citizenship, said President 
Woolley, and like their grandmothers they face 
a new world today. The changed and mingled 
population in America, the marvelous develop- 
ments of science, with which political, social, 
and industrial life have not kept pace, have 
given us serious problems. A great task thus 
rests upon the shoulders of womanhood as well 
as those of manhood. Power of mind is needed 
but even more spiritual power. 
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From Whipping Post to Model 


Schools 

The close of the Old Year finds the friends 

the Negro centering upon his education as 

e vital point of relief. Hampton and Tus- 
gee continue to be generously remembered, 
id for the first time a Negro college—Fisk— 
is received a million. Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
e Hebrew philanthropist, has given more 
an a million for the erection of school build- 
gs in various states in the South for colored 
ildren. But Mr. Pierre S. du Pont is the 
‘st man in the history of the country to give 

million dollars for school buildings for col- 
ed people in any single state of the Union. 

Delaware, one of the original thirteen states 
' the Union, has had a unique history on 
e racial situation. Before the Civil War it 
1d three classes of citizens—whites, free 
acks, and slave blacks. In some cases the 
ee blacks themselves owned slaves. As a 
aditional relic of these days, the whipping 
ost, by legal enactment, still stands in the 
sart of the capital of the state. And one 
> the posteards of the state shows a black 
an chained to the post receiving a flogging. 
nd yet not far from this whipping post 
ere occurred recently one of the most sig- 
ificant things in the history of the relation 
stween the races. 

When the World War was raging, Mr. du 
ont, probably one of the wealthiest citizens 
* Delaware, was inspired to seek a way to 
ake a better world. Looking around upon 
is own state, his eye was attracted to the 
ict that it was almost at the bottom of the 
st in illiteracy. The school buildings of the 
ate were in a bad condition, particularly in 
1e rural districts. Resolving to improve 
1em, he began first with the colored schools, 
; they were in the worst condition. In the 
onstruction of these buildings he secured the 
est advice, and erected them according to 
ne most modern designs. He has already spent 
ver a million dollars for school buildings for 
1e whites, and is ready to spend more when 
1e conditions of his gifts are met. 

But in his erection of colored schools he 
as taken a different plan. For these schools 
e required absolutely no conditions. He has 
uilt and equipped eighty-three of these build- 
igs at a cost of over a million dollars. They 
re just as modern and complete as any school 
uildings anywhere in the world, so that today 
1 Delaware the colored people have the best 
chool buildings provided for that race any- 
yhere in all the world. Mr. du Pont resisted 
he suggestion to turn over the buildings used 
y the whites for the colored, saying that if 
hey were not good enough for the whites they 
rere not good enough for the blacks! On the 
ontrary, he built the colored first, and is 
sing them as a model for the whites. 

Together with these building extensions, 
ew educational laws were put on the statute 
ooks of the state compelling parents to send 
heir children to school, but the attractive 
uildings have proved that the compulsory 
1WS were unnecessary; the new buildings 
hemselves set up the necessary attraction. A 
epresentative from a Southern state recently 
isited Delaware to inspect the new buildings, 
nd went back saying that his state was not 
uilding well enough, and thus the influence 
as begun to spread. 

It was, therefore, an appreciated privilege 
hat I had of taking part in the recent testi- 
nonial meeting arranged by colored citizens 
£ Delaware in appreciation of this great gift. 
\ holiday was declared in all the colored 
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schools of the state, and representatives came 
from every part of Delaware to pay tribute to 
their benefactor. The unique gathering took 
place in the Booker Washington School in 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. du Pont, Gov- 
ernor Deeny, Superintendent Holloway, and 
other distinguished citizens of both races. The 
testimonial consisted: of prayers, songs, 
speeches, and the unveiling of a painting of 
Mr. du Pont made by Mr. Harelson, the young 
colored artist from Charleston, S. C. This 
was accepted. by the governor to be hung in 
the capitol, making the first such instance in 


In Confidence 
I cannot tell what this New Year 
May have in store for me; 
But I can feel that God is good, 
And trust to His decree. 


As days go by, the Why and How 
May sometimes baffie me; 
But, with my striving, I can feel 
Whatever’s best will be. 
J. W. 8. 


the history of the United States. Rev. W. C. 
Thompson was the originator of the movement. 
In these days when the sentiment for peace 
is setting in so strongly, this practical con- 
tribution reminds us of the lines of Lowell: 
Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the treasure spent on camp and 
court, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenal or fort. 


Henry Hueu PROCTOR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Down in Beautiful Surinam ! 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

It has been a riddle to me for years why 
Surinam, Dutch Guinea, almost at our very 
doors, is never visited, while other South 
American countries are flooded with our 
travel-loving ladies and gentlemen. 

Hence, as soon as I heard of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt’?s return from Brazil, I wrote him 
in order to call his attention to this Garden 
of Eden, as well as its unexplored Hinterland. 
He promptly replied that his shattered health 
would not allow him any more days of travel. 
Now he cannot tell us about Paramaribo, the 
charmingly unique capital that may be reached 
by boat direct from New York City. 

very one interested in what the far-famed 
Moravian missionaries have done for this once 
heathen land will certainly spend some time 
in picturesque-Paramaribo, with its many large 
Moravian churches and Moravian schools. You 
will find Kerstend Co., the Surinam “Moravian 
Wanamaker,” ever ready to assist you in see- 
ing this wonderful country. 

Pror. HerMAN T. FRUEAUFF. 

Allentown, Pa. 


Church Should Set Standard of 
a “Living Wage” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I should like to present a few thoughts on 
the subject of the church as an employer. I 
am not going to discuss the salary of min- 
isters or other salaried servants of the church, 
but the matter of the wages of the ordinary 
laborer. 

’ We have built up a small army of em- 
ployees. Those of the denominational press 
and church school publications form quite an 
extensive group. A great many clerks are 
required by denominational boards, a third 
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group is comprised of the janitorial force of 
individual churches. 

I am told on good authority that one de- 
nominational paper published somewhat less 
than one thousand miles from The Congrega- 
gationalist pays some of its girls fourteen dol- 
lars a week. No girl who has to pay the pre- 
vailing prices for board and room can live 
decently on such a low wage. 

The church is taking an advanced position 
upon labor problems in general but non-Chris- 
tian business men or labor leaders will not 
take very seriously the church’s attempt to 
establish the Golden Rule in industry if the 
church itself does not pay its employees a liy- 
ing wage. 

I recognize the fact that church boards 
have a limited supply of funds and the pay- 
ment of low wages enables them to extend 
their work. While the end sought is eminently 
worthy, the injustice done to the workers more 
than offsets the good accomplished. 

If work is let out by the board under 
contract, the price should be large enough to 
enable the contracting company to pay a living 
wage to all its employees and the boards should 
make sure that this is done. 

Preston W. PENNELL. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


A Creed for Church Service 


T'o the Editor of The Oongregationalist: 

Recently I preached in a Methodist church, 
and according to their custom led the congre- 
gation in repeating the Apostles’ Creed as a 
part of the devotional service. I was very 
much impressed, as I have been at other times 
under similar conditions, with the beauty, ap- 
propriateness, and usefulness of this part of 
the worship. Sitting before my fire at home 
in the evening, and reviewing the events of 
the day, I said to myself, The confession of 
our faith is a very valuable part of a church 
service, and it would be well if it could be 
introduced generally in our Congregational 
churches. Perhaps it would be if there were 
any creed like the so-called Apostles’, of the 
same general type, brief, confined to facts and 
fundamental statements, and of devotional 
value. Could such a creed be prepared?—I 
took courage thereupon and wrote the follow- 
ing ereed, which I submit to the Christian 
public. If it does nothing more, it may sug- 
gest the preparation of such a confession by 
some more able liturgist than I. 


I believe in GOD, 
Heavenly Father of mankind, 
Creator of all things visible and invisible ; 
And in our LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
Reyealer of the Father, 
Born of a woman, born under the law, 
Who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
Was crucified and died for the truth and 
for us, 
And who liveth and reigneth evermore ; 
And in the HOLY SPIRIT, 
The abiding Presence of the Father, 
In the forgiveness of sins, 
And in the life everlasting. 
Amen. : 
Oberlin, Ohio. FraNK H. Foster. 


Winter Song 
Because I sing in April, 
With magic in the air, 
Must I be sad and silent now 
When winter boughs are bare? 


My heart is not a songster 
That waits upon the spring, 

But while there is a blessed sky 
And friendly earth, I sing! 


For ever green my joy is, 
Like any cedar tree; 
It makes a tune of ice and snow : 
And whispers it to me. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Unrest 


City and country, it appears to be much the 
same. Speeding up, to the limit of endurance, 
is the fiat under which we try to live. Psycho- 
logical engineers are called to the aid of 
mechanical. Industry is carried on under 
speeding-up pressure. The speeding up to 
amusement is also systematized, and acts with 
unguessed power. “Im going off for a rest,” 
you say; but you mean that you are going 
off for more excitement, more noise, more late 
hours. If you fail to get them, you will be 
disappointed. 

We are preoccupied with the petty, and 
keep ourselves so. How many of the people 
you know consciously seek great relationships 
for the mind, great relationships for the spirit? 
Mind and soul cannot prosper in the petty. 
They need the enriching that comes from great 
contacts and great communings. 

Well it is that the vacation habit is in- 
creasing. It is well that winter vacations 
are being added to summer vacations. These 
spent bodies and brains need them. But we 
need more than occasional holidays. It would 
save many from breakdown if they would de- 
velop the habit of relieving the pressure and 
renewing their strength in the midst of the 
day’s activities. Try this. Lie down on the 
floor, on your back; if that is impossible, put 
your body into a comfortable position in a 
chair; then definitely and consciously relax 
both body and: mind; next say to yourself, “I 
am resting in the Everlasting Arms.” Say it 
over and over. Stay thus twenty minutes. See 
if you do not get up refreshed, and ready for 
new effort. As you go at your daily tasks, 
keep in mind the thought that it is in God 
you live and move and have your being. The 
thought will react upon your restless mind 
and spirit; upon your restless body, too. 

“The practice of the presence of God” is 
what that famous lay member of the seven- 
teenth-century Carmelites, Brother Lawrence, 
calls this habit of mind and thought. He was 
assigned to labor as cook in the monastery 
kitchen, a work to which by nature he had 
great aversion, yet he said that in the noise 
and clatter of his kitchen, while several per- 
sons were at the same time calling for differ- 
ent things, he possessed God in as great tran- 
quillity as if he were upon his knees at the 
blessed sacrament. He was more united to 
God in his outward employments, he said, than 
when he left them for devotion in retirement. 
In giving counsel for a young man he wrote: 
“Let him, 
can. Let him accustom himself, by degrees, 
to this small but holy exercise.” He called 
this “the habitual sense of God’s presence.” 
It “contains the whole spiritual life.’ And 
he wrote: “How can we pray to him with- 
out being with him? How can we be with 
him but in thinking of him often? And 
how can we often think of him, but by a holy 
habit which we should form of it?” 

Men and women who learn this habit of 
mind and spirit are lifted above the worry of 
their age; also above its’ restlessness. In the 
midst of the urge to turn daily living into a 
St. Vitus’ dance of nervous excitement, they 
are companioning with the thoughts that give 
peace. Their bodies react to the influence of 
their minds and spirits, and they open the 
way to a new endurance and a new health. 
They thirst less for sensationalism than for life. 


then, think of God the most he © 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PROGRESS OF THE YEAR 


So teach us to number our days that we 
may get us a heart of wisdom.—Ps. 90: 12. 


. The ending and the opening days of the 
year are not days of mere regret and ex- 
pectation. For to the believer all the days 
of the year alike lead through repentance 
to quiet faith and un-discouraged hope. 


It is a far greater thing to live in the as- 
surance of what God is always doing than 
to know what he may be doing at a par- 
ticular moment.—J. H. Jowett. 


The Christian life is the only life that 
will ever be completed. Apart from Christ 
the life of man is a broken pillar, the race 
of men an unfinished pyramid.—Henry 
Drummond, 


God is not only in the front with the posi- 
tive, the militant, the illustrious saints, but 
he is in the rear, with the doubtful, the 
faint, the dull, the heavy-hearted, the “al- 
most gone.” Let us arise today to pursue 
our march with fresh courage and hope.— 
W. L. Watkinson. : 
s 


This is not evening twilight—’tis the dawning; 

Fairer and plainer grow the hills afar. 

I am not folding up my hands from labor ; 

Freshly I lift them—while the paling star 
Melts into light. 


O vaster, grander grows the world before me; 
The shadows vanish with the rising ray; 
I am not aged—I am just beginning 
Through God’s great universe to make my way, 
With soul alert, on pressing toward a day, 
Unhemmed by night. 
Author Unknown. 


The glorious past is never disdained. 
There ought not to be any past, in the 
sense of exhaustion or annihilation. The 
past should be the most vivid and graphic 
influence in the present. Because we have 
seen greatness we shall see glory, should 
be the tone of every man who undertakes to 
teach the mysteries of the divine kingdom, 
and lead the enterprises of the elect and 
consecrated church.—Joseph Parker. 


We have passed the childhood and the 
sonship of Christianity—the age when it 
astonished by its miracles and wonders. 

. . We have reached the point where it 
has laid its hands on the powers of the 
earth, and now it is opening its heart of. 
sympathy and taking in the lowest of the 
low—all forms of suffering and misfortune 
—and the next age that shall be developed 
is that of the “Prince of Peace.’”’ I see the 
era coming. I see it in the proposals to 
arbitrate and in the efforts to avoid war. 
The age is coming when out of the heart 
of the Everlasting Father shall be developed 
the reign of the Prince of Peace-——Matthew 
Simpson. 


For all belief in God is, must be, belief 
in ultimate good. No view of the universe 
can be despairing which keeps him “still in 
sight.—Phillips Brooks. 


O Thou, who art ever the same, grant us 
so to pass through the coming year with 
faithful hearts, that we may be able in all 
things to please thy loving eyes. Amen. 

Mozarabic Liturgy. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
a 


‘to us as any message of men. 
- pray, our lack of appreciation and our failure 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Is Your Bible a Helpful Book 
To YouP : 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for January 11-17 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: How to Read the Bible Helpfully. 
—Psalm 19: 7-14; Matt. 7: 24-29. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

With all of us there is a strong tendency to 
allow our souls to become weak. Many things 
about us tend to make our souls far from 
what they ought to be. We are continually 
in need of a restorer. The Psalmist found and 
most Christians find this in the Word of God. 
The cure’ for ignorance is in God’s wisdom. 
Deep and abiding joy comes to him who knows 
the Lord’s way, and walks in it. The Bible 
furnishes the counsels men need; the way out 
of sin into the upright life. The foundations of 
life must be solid or in times of stress we shall 
not stand. Jesus affixmed that the best 
foundation comes to one who is familiar with 
God’s Word and builds his life upon it. 


Leads for Leaders 

We must never forget that the Bible is 
central in all our Christian Endeavor. This 
is not a true Endeavor meeting in which the 
Bible does not have a large place. Can one 
be a true Endeavorer and not give the Bible 
prominence in his life? Why not make this 
a Bible Year in a new and inspiring sense? 

1. How, and what, do we need? Have the 
movies taken away our desire to read anything? 
The influence of the automobile. 

2. How do we read the Bible? Do we 
turn to it only on rare occasions? Do we read 
it regularly? Do we habitually start the day 
with a few minutes with the Bible? If not, 
what is the effect on our lives? ; 

3. Do we read it helpfully? Do we read 
many verses or a few thoughtfully? Why not 
try reading by characters rather than by chap- 
ters? Do we read by subjects? Do we keep a 
notebook and jot down ideas that come to us 
as we read? Do we do it prayerfully? 


Thoughts for Members 

The Bible is a book of faith, and a book of 
doctrine, and a book of morals, and a book 
of religion, of especial revelation from God.— 
Daniel Webster. 


“The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it.” Paul, in quoting these words, adds, 
“That is, the word of faith, which we preach.” 


It is our spiritual food. “Man doth not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” How essential to spiritual growth 
is the constant partaking of this heavenly 
manna. The Bible has been given us that we 
may learn the will of God. ~ 


It is very difficult indeed for a man or for 
a boy who knows the Scripture ever to get 
away from it. It haunts him like an old song. 
It follows him like the memory of his mother. 
It forms a part of the warp and woof of his 
life—Woodrow Wilson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We have never fully valued thy revelation 
to us, O God. Thy -Word has been too much 
Forgive, we 


to appropriate its priceless treasures. And 
then may we be fully as eager that other men, 
all men, may have the gift of the Open Book. 
Amen. 
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1H CONGHHEGATIONALISL 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Last Judgment 


Comment on the Iuternational Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 11 
Matthew 25: 31-46 
In discussing such a lesson as this, it is diffi- 


ult but perhaps very necessary for us to free 
ur minds from conventional and traditional 


onceptions. Largely upon this one passage 
n the New Testament elaborate theories of 
he nature of the Last Judgment and of eter- 
1al rewards and punishments have been built 
ip and have become so much the occasion of 
een and bitter controversy that men have seri- 
yusly neglected the plain and unmistakable 
eachings of Jesus concerning the fact of judg- 
nent and the matters concerning which our 
ives are to be judged. 

I shall leave to others all questions concern- 
ng the nature of judgment in the future life, 
the meaning of the words, “eternal punish- 
ment,’ “eternal life,” ete, and shall concen- 
trate upon these simple, clear things of the 
lesson. Whatever may be the nature of the 
Last Judgment and whatever it may have in 
store for men, we may be absolutely sure that 
the principal teaching of this lesson is con- 
cerning our daily lives and that the appeal of 
the lesson is that we shall so form our char- 
acters and order our daily conduct that we may 
stand in the judgment as those who had. 
sought in loving and lowly service to fulfill 
the commands of Jesus and to express his 
spirit in every way. 

If, throughotit the ages, men and women had 
been more deeply concerned. about this primary 
thing and had spent more of the energy that 
they have wasted in bitter controversy about 
such matters as everlasting punishment, in 
preparing themselves for the judgment and in 
making their lives thoroughly Christian ac- 
cording to the standard that Jesus here him- 
self defines, how much farther along would 
the Christian church be upon its way toward 
the conquest of the world for the Master! 

What is this standard of true living—the 
life that stands the test of all judgment? How 
clearly Jesus expresses it. He approves of 
those who have put into practice the things 
that he himself did when he was here upon 
earth. 

The difference between those who win the 
approval of the great Judge and those who 
stand condemned is not a difference in profes- 
sion, or in theory, or in doctrine, or in de- 
nominational affiliation. Those who are disap- 
proved in the judgment protest that the judg- 
ment is not fair, “Lord, when saw we thee 
hungry or athirst or a stranger or naked or 
sick or in prison and did not minister unto 
thee?” Is not that the supreme tragedy of 
life—that people can imagine that they are 
very holy and make a very deep profession of 
religion, and yet in their actual living be so 
blind and so indifferent to the vital obligations 
of Christian love and fellowship, that at the 
judgment seat of Christ they stand as com- 
pletely condemned as if they had deliberately 
chosen a way of wickedness. On the other 
hand, how beautifully Jesus suggests the un- 
eonventionality of sincere religion, the humil- 
ity of the soul in the presence of great ideals, 
the realization that when one has done all 
that seemed possible that so much more might 
have been done. How justified is this view of 
the true life when one considers the world of 
need. How little has the charitable soul to 


find personal gratification in deeds of kind- 
ness. For there must always be to one whose 
vision is clear and whose love is strong, the 
realization that all that one has done and can 
do is very little. 

‘These who stood the test in the judgment 
were: approved, not only because they had in 
simplicity and beauty served Christ by serving 
their fellow-men; they stood approved even 
more because of the character and attitude 
that lay back of this service. They had discov- 
ered the true humility of souls that feel their 
need in the presence of God and whose stand- 
ard of goodness is so high that when they have 
done all they still consider themselves “un- 
profitable servants.” Instead, then, of building 
too much upon the Oriental and figurative 
quality of his parable of the Last Judgment, 
let us concentrate upon its challenge to our 
own lives. Have we found this spirit of hu- 
mility? Has it become second nature to us as 
children of grace to serve God’s needy chil- 
dren as we would serve the Christ? We may 
be sure that Christ is symbolized today in the 
needy of this world. As these words are writ- 
ten, it is the height of the Christmastide, but 
the Christmastide will have little meaning un- 
less it teaches our lives that reality of power 
and brings into them the symbol of grace and 
Christian living all through the New Year. 

Might we not very well take as our motto 
for the year these words of commendation and 
of warning, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me, and Inasmuch as ye did it NOT unto 
one of these least ye did it NoT wnto me. Here 
is the crucial cleavage in life, character, and 
destiny. And we may be sure that the situa- 
tion has not changed with the centuries. Christ 
is the same Christ. He brings to us the same 
challenge; and, in the main, the world is the 
same world of need crying into our souls and 
offering supreme opportunity for just the sort 
of service and helpfulness that Jesus enjoined 
upon men as the true way of life. 


Plans for the Coming Year 


With the beginning of this year, new devel- 
opments in the work of the Hditor’s Bible 
Class are contemplated. When this work was 
begun, it was undertaken in: an experimental 
mood and partially with the feeling that the 
general situation today offered an opportunity 
such as Dr. Dunning sought to meet some 
years ago in the Hditor’s Bible Class that he 
conducted. The president editor had no hope 
that he could bring to these modern discus- 
sions the skill. and scholarship displayed by 
that noted predecessor, but it did seem that 
there was an opportunity for an ordinary Bible 
reader to help ordinary Bible readers in soly- 
ing some of the difficulties in the matter of 
approach to the Bible that are so elemental 
that they are sometimes neglected by the 
expert. 

The work was undertaken with the feeling 
that the experiment might not prove at all 
successful. In fact, it was very ‘doubtful 
whether one could do upon a written page from 
week to week what had seemed possible in the 
close personal contacts of the pastorate. The 
work was undertaken with a feeling that at 
best, it might prove only a temporary service. 
The results have seemingly proven entirely be- 
yond all expectations. 

Large numbers of our readers are not inter- 
ested in such a page as this. They have solved 


all the problems in relation to which this page 
could give: any help and it has not been in- 
tended for such readers. But, on the other 
hand, there are many evidences that large num- 
bers of readers have found in this page just 
the help that they were needing; and it has 
been somewhat surprising to discover how 
many ministers have found the page sugges- 
tive for teaching in their own pastorates. 

The contacts with various members of the 
class through correspondence have been ex- 
ceedingly delightful and have afforded some- 
thing of that pleasant, personal relationship 
that one who has been long in the pastorate 
tends to miss in the atmosphere of an office, 
even if it be an editorial office where the re- 
lationship to one’s constituency is more direct 
than in the general field of journalism. 

The danger, however, in work such as has 
been attempted upon this page is that it may 
be continued when it has lost the elements of 
initiative and reality that first called it forth. 
It would appear that for the present year, at 
least, it is wise to continue the Bible Class as 
an editorial undertaking; but to give the page 
larger scope and to inject into it from time to 
time a new element of reality, we are changing 
the title at the head of the page. For this year, 
it will be The Congregationalist’s BIBLE CLASS, 
and, though the page will be conducted by the 
Editor, this change will make possible, and 
very natural, the calling upon others for mate- 
rial help and the utilizing of contributions from 
sources outside the editorial group. 

One reason for this change is that it now 
seems possible to make the page more discus- 
sional in its nature. At first it did not seem 
feasible to deal with the inquiries of corres- 
pondents and with questions raised. It will 
never be possible to make a written page par- 
take of the nature of the free discussions of 
the classroom and there are a fairly large num- 
ber of problems so purely personal, or purely 
speculative, that there would be very doubtful 
advantage in discussing them for the whole 
group. None the less, it would seem that The 
Congregationalist might perform a real service 
such as it has unquestionably very ably per- 
formed in days gone by, in dealing honestly 
with issues that are still troubling many minds. 
No one person can profess to give adequately 
helpful or intelligent answers to such ques- 
tionings. Perhaps the man who comes closest 
to doing so is Prof, David Smith in his Cor- 
respondence Column in the British Weekly, 
but it would seem that matters that are of 
sufficient moment to be discussed upon this 
page, where they are perplexing to faith and 
of difficulty in practical conduct, might be 
submitted to those whose knowledge and 
wisdom are competent to deal with them 
successfully. 

The work of the Hditor’s Bible Class during 
this coming year will, therefore, express the 
effort to attain some such larger co-operation 
between those who are seeking the fullest truth 
and the fullest help from the Bible and those 
who may have the most light to give upon 
these things, both for the editor and for his 
readers. : ae cS 

In contemplating this larger phase of The 
Congregationalist’s Brs~te C3ass, the editor 
would like to express, in a way that has not 
been possible in personal acknowledgment of 
letters, his deep gratitude for the words of 
encouragement that have come from so many 
quarters throughout the past year. Though 
nothing in any sense new, original, or startling 
has been presented, it has been a deep satis- 
faction to find that the simple suggestions have 
in so many instances met a real need and have. 
helped to establish a normal, natural, trustful 
approach toward the Bible, with its storehduse 
of wisdom, grace, dnd truth. 


20 
Religious Books 
Moprern DiscipLESHIP AND WHAT IT 
Means, by Epwarp 8S. Woops (Macmillan. 
$1.25). Canon Woods grips the students of 


England and America much as Henry Drum- 
mond used to. This book was published be- 
fore the war and has been revised at the re- 
quest of the Student Movement. Its main 
theme is the Christian’s “inner life and the il- 
luminating experience of personal contact with 
God in Christ.” It is a challenge and an in- 
spiration to the ‘“semi-Christian” and many 
church members to become’ real disciples of 
Jesus. It is more than a definition of what it 
means to be a Christian; it is a revelation of 
the richness of the Christian religion, the 
grandeur of its goal, and the breadth of its 
outlook. It is rich and suggestive in its “helps” 
for the personal Christian life. 

Tur WILL-TEMPERAMENT AND ITs TESTING, 
by June E. Downey (World Book Co. $2.16). 
In this book the author explains certain tests 
she has devised to measure that phase of char- 
acter known as the will-temperament. Char- 
acter she defines as a product built upon na- 
tive tendencies, including that of general in- 
telligence. 

The several tests described include those for 
Speed of Movement, Freedom from Load, Flex- 
ibility, Speed of Decision, Motor Impulsion, 
Reaction to Contradiction, Resistance to Op- 
position, Finality of Judgment, Motor Inhibi- 
tion, Interest in Detail, Co-ordination of Im- 
pulses, and Volitional Perseveration. These 
tests are based upon a study of the handwrit- 
ing of the persons tested when subjected to 
certain conditions. 

The matter of character-testing is one to 
which the minister and religious educator of 
the future will give greater attention. The 
study of such a book as Dr. Downey’s, al- 
though quite technical for the lay student, is 
one of the fields to which those responsible for 
character-training should give sufficient atten- 
tion to understand the progress which the spe- 
cialists are making. 

Frirenps WitH Lirs, by ANNE C. BH. ALLIN- 
son (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). <A collection 
of essays of uneven depth and interest. The 
style is simple and companionable; the topics 
range from ‘Personal Power’ and ‘Personal 
Happiness” to “The Open Door in Marriage.” 
Mrs. Allinson is most effective in the last one 
hundred pages when she writes to the ‘mod- 
ern” girl upon her relations to parents and 
men. Her attitude is both broad and. con- 
servative. 

CHRISTIAN BELIEFS AND MopERN QUES- 
TIONS, by O. C. Quick (Student Christian 
Movement. Doran. $1.75). A non-technical 
treatment, in terms of human relationships, 
of the historic beliefs of the church. Written, 
in a broad and sympathetic spirit, to disabuse 
English students of misconceptions and to es- 
tablish the present validity of Christian doc- 
trines. ‘The Christian faith, in its rigidity 
and its adaptability, in its definiteness and 
its breadth, hangs together as a whole, and, 
whole and undefiled, it is judging our partial 
understandings.” c 

Wuat Swart I Do With My Lire?, by H. 
I. DoNNELLY (Westminster Press. $1.25). A 
good course for the high school age, usable in 
Sunday school or pastors’ classes or for dis- 
cussion groups, by the Director of Boys’ Work 
of the Presbyterian Church. The first part 
deals with the question of one’s life purpose; 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Jesus is taken as the norm. In the second 
section, various vocations are presented, in- 
cluding the ministry. The third part deals 
with the practical problems of budgeting one’s 
time, strength, and possessions. 

Lire In FretitowsHip, by Jonn P. Maun 
(Macmillan. $1.00). Talks by the Bishop of 
Kensington during a mission among students. 
The treatment is Scriptural, evangelistic, de- 
votional, and theological. Such subjects as 
faith, sin, and prayer are presented from the 
deeply spiritual viewpoint; the application to 


specific situations is left to the individual. 
Religion is “life in fellowship.” Sin is a 
refusal to share this fellowship. At the con- 


clusion of each chapter are suggestions for 
prayer. 

RELIGIONISMS AND CHRISTIANITY, by W. I. 
T. Hoover (Stratford Co). A college professor 
and student of social problems discusses the 
subjects which have caused much disturbance 
and confusion in the religious life of America. 
Among these various Isms are spiritism, 
theosophy, Russellism, Doweism, Hddyism, 
Mormonism, and Bahaism. JHach, he shows, 
chaims to be divinely founded, but they are 
mutually and radically contradictory in their 
nature. After a fair statement of the origin, 
the claims, and the principles of these various 
“Tsms” he proceeds to demonstrate their un- 
Biblical and unphilosophical nature. All this 
he uses as a background for a positive mes- 
sage as to the claims and character of Jesus 
Christ, “the crown of creation and the key- 
stone of history.” He closes with a prophecy 
as to the future of the Christian religion. 

STEWARDSHIP FOR ALL or Lirk, by LUTHER 
E. Lovrsoy (Methodist Book Concern. 75 
cents). This book has been prepared as a 
textbook in Stewardship Study Classes. It 
covers a large amount of ground in a some- 
what desultory fashion. Its value as a text- 
book for study is rather impaired by the too 
frequent use of fanciful headings and illustra- 
tions, which tend to obscure rather than to 
clarify the issues for discussion. 

BrrrerR AMERICANS, NUMBER Two, by Mary 
DEBARDELEBEN (Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Hducation Movement. 
75 cents). In its volume, The Teaching Work 
of the Church, the Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook commends the step taken 
by these organizations for missionary educa- 
tion in breaking away from the traditional 
publication of a story book based on the gen- 
eral mission study theme for Juniors, and is- 
suing texts in a three-year cycle. This book is 
the second of the first series to be published 
under this policy. Following upon Miss Man- 
uel’s Better Americans, which aimed to enlist 
boys and girls in the enterprise of building a 
Better America, this shows the part that those 
from other lands have had in this process. 
There is material for twelve sessions, with 
helpful suggestions to the leader, projects of 
service for the pupils, and abundant references 
for further study. It is to be heartily recom- 
mended as a textbook for Juniors in the church 
school, the week day, or vacation school. 

Tue Competent CuurcH, by FrReprerRIoK A. 
AGAR (Revell. $1.00). Here is a church effi- 
ciency engineer of large experience prescribing 
for the local church. It is no mere catalogue 
of devices, machinery, and methods which are 
guaranteed to produce numbers and dollars and 
crowds. His first emphasis is on the need 
of spirituality. The teaching element, the sac- 
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rificial element, and the stewardship element are 
all stressed. The matter of money and the 
need of lay leadership are dwelt upon. The 
author also emphasizes the need of thorough 
organization and the scientific basis. In short, 
we have here not only practical, progressive, 
workable ideas for a well-equipped and com- 
petent church, but a bright and suggestive 
way of presenting them. It would be a good 
text-book for a pastor and his church officers 
to take up in a study class. 


A Group of Missionary Biographies 

Jupson or Burma, by Nicen B. M. 
GRAHAME. 

HANNINGTON OF AFRICA, by NicrL B. H. 
GRAHAME. : 

PENNELL OF THE [INDIAN 
NogMAN J. DAVIDSON. ‘ 

BisHor Bompas, by N. B. M. GRAHAME, 

JOHN WILLIAMS, by NORMAN J. DAVIDSON. 

LIVINGSTONE or Arrica, by C. T. BEDFORD 
(Doran. 65 cents per volume). 

These illustrated books on great missionary 
heroes are by British authors, and imported 
by the George H. Doran Company. ‘They are 
designed for boys and girls and contain a_ 
good deal that will be of interest. For the 
most part, however, the viewpoint and style 
of writing is rather too distinctly adult to 
greatly interest younger readers. Wach, vol- 
ume bears an attractive illustration in colors 
upon the cover and contains additional illus- 
trations in line drawings. 


FRONTIER, by 


Fiction 

Tur Fapsric or THE Loom, by Mary §. 
Warrs (Maemillan. $2.00). On_ shipboard 
we are first introduced to Mrs. Judith Stevens, 
a woman from a Middle Western city. Mainly 
because of lack-of means she has spent some 
years abroad, where her daughter, Natalie, 
has received her education. Returning, to in- 
troduce her daughter to society at home, the 
contrasts between European life and that of 
the United States of today and of twenty years 
ago, as she sees them, form the subject matter 
of this story. The continued emphasis which 
the book places upon the superior taste and 
good breeding of those of established social 
position is wearisome, but there is much shrewd 
observation in Mrs. Watts’ book. Many will 
delight in her keen, satirical descriptions of 
the Women’s Clubs and of those whom she 
calls “representative women,” but they will 
know, too, that these women are only certain 
types not confined to the clubs, and found, in 
fact, in every grade of society. 

BROWNSTONE FRONT, by GILBERT W. GABRIEL 
(Century. $2.00). When Emily Bray married 
a man who had always lived in a brownstone 
house, such as were considered in New York 
in the 1890s so handsome, so desirable, so very 
respectable, she did so against all her predilec- 
tions. They seemed to her “so many brown 
monuments to men’s inability to decide for 
themselvyes—what sort of work they might have 
elected to do if they hadn’t had to make their 
women comfortable—what sort of lives they 
might have dreamed of leading—before they 
happened into brownstoned Hasy Street.’ She 
loved, too, an artist who hated all the com- 


‘monplaceness that such houses represent. Thus 


brownstone houses typify a conflict in her life 
and in the end they dominate her life as well 
as her husband’s. The setting of the story, 
New York and Brooklyn of the 1890s, is most 
faithfully portrayed. 


APB 


Surprises for Mother 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

Long, long ago, on a wilderness farm in 
rthern Michigan, the father of the family 
no lived in the log-house walked to the near- 
E settlement one day to get the mail and 
tend to some business. The settlement was 
les away, so the father started early in the 
orning, intending to come home the next 
y. He told the children to take good care 

their mother and help Uncle Dan do the 
ores. 

Late in the afternoon Uncle Dan allowed 
e big brother John to go fishing with some 
her boys who called for him. Uncle Dan 
id to John’s mother, “We must let the lad 
. I won’t need any more help until after 
per, and he has worked hard all day.” 

So John went fishing; and when he came 
yme whistling and swinging his empty pail, 
nele Dan teased him because he had no fish. 
“Hush-sh-sh,’ warned John. “I did get a 
ng strink of speckled trout- The reason I 
n so late getting home is because I stopped 
. elean the fish across the road in the edge 
* the woods out of sight. I have hidden the 
sh under tub for a surprise for mother in 
e morning. Now please do not tell her, be- 
fuse surprises are such fun. The tub is just 
stside the front door where she won't look!” 
When Uncle Dan saw the fish, he whistled. 
hen he said, “Won’t she be surprised !” 

This was in the time of year when days 
ere short and darkness came early. When 
qpper was ready, the mother said to John, 
E sent the little boys over to Aunt Martha's 
2 an errand. They will be here soon, and I 
nink we better not wait on account of the 
hores and the baby’s bedtime.” 

So mother, Uncle Dan, John, his sister 
arah, and the baby seated themselves at the 
sble and began to eat their supper. 

“The little boys will surely be here soon,” 
he mother said again, a bit anxiously, as she 
soked at the clock. “It is only a few steps 
ser to Aunt Martha’s, and I told them to 
eme straight back.” 

Just then there came the sound of frightful 
ereams and the pounding of running feet. Up 
amped the whole family as the screams came 
earer and nearer, followed by a loud clatter ; 
ut before Uncle Dan could open the -front 
oor, it was flung wide open from the outside, 
nd in tumbled the little boys, Bennie and 
Jarry. 

“Bears! Bears!’ wailed the little boys, in 
ones of terror. 

Uncle Dan seized the lighted lantern and 
iseoyered that, sure enough, bears had chased 
he little boys- to the steps. At sight of the 
winging lantern, they ran back and were 
mickly hidden by the darkness. How many 
here were no one ever knew. 

“And what is the meaning of this?’ the 
mother inquired, pointing to her tub over- 
urned on the grass. 

“Qh, some one left that tub square on the 
teps, and I knocked it over,” Bennie ex- 
jained. “I guess that was lucky, too, be- 
‘suse the noise scared the bears.” 

“Qh, my fish!’ John called out. “Look at 
hem sliding down the steps. They are your 
surprise, mother. I caught them and cleaned 


them and hid them under the tub ready for 
breakfast in the morning. I was going to 
surprise you.” 

“T am surprised enough, you may be sure,” 
the mother told him, with one arm around 
Bennie and the other around Harry. “And 
now, little boys, tell us about those bears. 
How far have they been chasing you? “Tell 
us all about it!” 

“Well, we had hold of hands,” Bennie be- 
gan, “and we were walking in the middle of 
the road just as fast as we could walk and 
not thinking about anything but what if we 
should step on a skunk, and nothing happened 
until we got home. We could see the lights 
streaming through the windows and were al- 
most here when suddenly out jumped about 
forty bears from beside the road right across 
from the house, and we ran and they ran and 
that’s all!” 

“Yes, sir, forty or fifty bears!’ added little 
Harry, with his eyes round as saucers. 

“Oh, now I understand!” John exclaimed. 
“The bears came to eat the fish-heads. You 
see I cleaned the fish across the road in the 
edge of the woods because I planned to sur- 
prise mother.” 

“T tell you you did surprise me,” interrupted 
his now laughing mother, and this time she 
kissed. both her little boys. Then she said as 
if nothing had happened, “Now let us eat our 
supper on account of the chores and the baby’s 
bedtime.” 

When the dishes were washed, the chores 
done, and all the small children were in bed, 
Uncle Dan told John that there were probably 
two or more bears across the road at that 
very minute, and it was a great pity that 
neither he nor the big boy had a gun. Uncle 
Dan had loaned his gun, John had never owned 
one, and the father had taken his gun with 
him on his long walk through the woods to 
the settlement. Then they told bear stories for 
half an hour, while the mother sewed by 
eandle-light; and long before the moon rose 
over the forest, the family in the log-house 
were’sound asleep. 

Two hours later, in the bright moonlight, the 
father of the family reached home. As he 
walked up the path, and was about to knock 
at his own front door, a huge bear appeared 
from round the corner of the house and walked 
toward him. - 

In the next few minutes, there were two 
loud bangs! outside the log-cabin, and mother 
was surprised again. 

“Don’t be alarmed, it is nothing. I shot a 
bear, that is all!” the father shouted. 

“Why, father!” the mother exclaimed when 
she opened the door. “How did you happen 
to get home tonight?” 

“Oh, I thought I would surprise you,” the 
father answered, and then wondered why 
mother, Uncle Dan, John, Sarah, and the little 
boys who were crowding round him, all laughed 
merrily as they wrapped their blankets closer 
and went back to bed. He-wondered why they 
kept on laughing in their beds until they woke 
the baby. That is, he wondered until the 
mother explained about John’s surprising fish 
for breakfast; and then he laughed, too. 

“We'll make a rug of the skin of at least 
one of the bears,” he promised, “and then 
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we'll never forget our fish story!’ And they 

never did, because to this day the family are 

telling it to their children and grandchildren. 
(All rights reserved) 


A Rare Visitor 
By Lillian E. Andrews 

It was the very coldest winter Billy Burnett 
and his sister, Nellie, had ever seen. The snow 
was as high as the walls and fences, and it 
was so hard and smooth Billy and Nellie 
could walk or run right on top of it. They 
could slide down hill anywhere without hay- 
ing to pour water on the snow to make it 
slippery. And every morning the window- 
panes were covered with frost flowers and 
ferns. 

But if Billy and Nelly enjoyed the clear, 
cold winter weather, the poor little birds didn’t. 
It was so cold that all the partridge berries 
and other berries were frozen. And all the 
weed seeds were away down deep under the 
snow. There really didn’t seem to be any- 
thing the birds could eat. So, every day after 
school, Billy and Nellie went to what they 
called the birds’ “dining room,” a sunny open 
space in front of a thick group of young pines, 
and scattered crumbs and sunflower seeds and 
cracked corn and wheat on the snow. And 
they tied bones and lumps of suet and some- 
times a doughnut tightly to the limbs of the 
trees so the birds could peck at them. 

In a little while, the birds grew so tame 
that they didn’t even fly away when they saw 
Billy and Nellie coming with paper bags full 
of food for them, but would flutter about their 
feet like chickens. There were sparrows and 
little gray juncos and chickadees with black 
eaps on their heads, and. so many different 
kinds of birds that every night the children 
had to get out their bird book and find out 
what new kinds of birds they had seen. 

One night, when they went to feed the birds, 
it was later than usual. In fact dark came 
so quickly that Billy gave a gasp of surprise. 

“Why, Nellie, there’s a star. See how big 
and bright it is.” 

“Brr!” trilled Nellie. “Isn’t it funny the 
stars are always the brightest when it’s so 
cold? Let’s hurry home and watch the flames 
dance in the fireplace.” 

Just as the children were leaving the birds’ 
dining-room, Nellie gave a little shriek. ‘Oh, 
Billy, what was that? Something big and 
white dropped right down there among the 
little pines where we tied the suet. Do you 
suppose it could be a ghost?’ 

“Pooh!” said Billy, scornfully. © 
there aren't any ghosts.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Nellie, trying to 
be brave, “but, oh, Billy, it did look so queer! 
Look quick! ‘There it is again!’ 

And just then Billy, too, caught a glimpse 
of the strange white thing, and queer enough’ 
it looked. 

“Tt’s some kind of a bird,” he declared. “I 
saw its wings when it flew over my head 
just then.” 

“How could a bird fly without making any 
noise?” asked Nellie doubtfully. 

“J don’t know,” answered Billy, “but that 
one did.” 

The children were glad when they saw the 
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long, golden path of light shining out on the 
snow from the kitchen windows. But before 
they quite reached the door, they suddenly 
caught a glimpse of the white thing again. 
And again it flew over them without making 
a sound. 5 

“It has gone up into the big maple where 
our playhouse is,” said Nellie excitedly. 

The little playhouse had been built in the 
big maple the summer before, and the children 
and their playmates had had hours of fun in 
it. The big tree was so close to the house 
that the children no longer felt timid, and they 
tiptoed over the snow, hoping to see what 
the white thing could be. : 

“There it is,’ whispered Billy suddenly. 
“See, it’s sitting right on the roof of our play- 
house! And, oh, look at its eyes! It’s an owl, 
that’s what it is, a big white owl!” 

And sure enough it was. It did not seem at 
all frightened, but sat turning its great round 
head, with its enormous, brilliant eyes, from 
side to side as if it felt well acquainted with 
the children: A moment later it flew away 
with the same. wonderful, silent flight that 
had surprised the children when it flew over 
the pines.. 

Rushing into the house, they brought out 
the bird book and found that the bird they 
had seen was truly a great snowy owl that had 
come down from the North. It had probably 
been eating the suet for some time, and had * 
found the little playhouse a convenient place 
to stay during the day. 

“And to think we were afraid when we first 
saw him,” said Billy. 

“Well, we won’t be afraid any more,” 
laughed Nellie. “And I hope he’ll enjoy the 
playhouse as much as we did.” 

(All rights reserved) 


Universal Week of Prayer 
Topics 
Sunday, Jan. 4 to Saturday, Jan. 10 


For many years the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has recom- 
mended the use of the topics for the Week of 
Prayer as suggested by the World’s Evangel- 
ical Alliance. This year the material has 
been prepared by Dr. Robert H. Speer, recent 
President of the Federal Council, using the 
general topics adopted by the British Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

These topics will be in use by the British 
and foreign representatives of the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance, by church leaders in 
Great Britain and other countries and by offi- 
cials of Bible and Missionary Societies, with 
whose co-operation this program will be circu- 
lated and used throughout the world. It will 
be translated into many foreign languages. Will 
it not be deeply impressive to feel that we are 
uniting with all Christendom in presenting at 
the Throne of Grace the great themes which 
are in harmony with the revealed will of God 
and upon which we seek His blessing? 
Sunpay, JAn. 4 


Texts SUGGESTED FOR SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 
“This is the name whereby He shall be 
aes the Lord our Righteousness.’’—Jere. 
“New heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth Righteousness.”—II Peter 3: 13. 
“Neither shall they learn war any more.”’— 
Micah 4: 3. 
“Tf.’—John 8: 31, 82; I John 1: 7. 
“Till we all come into the unity of the 
faith.’—Hph. 4: 18. 


Monpay 


THANKSGIVING AND REPENTANCE 


Let us give thanks—for the certain evidence 
of the righteousness and sovereignty of God in 
human life and history. 
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Let us repent—of our fear and distrust of 
and disloyalty to the Truth. 

Let us pray—for a simpler and truer real- 
ization of the meaning of the Gospel. : 

For purity of heart and humbleness of mind. 

For the unity of the Body of Christ. : 

For the triumph of the Spirit of Christ in 
all the life and work and relationships of men. 

Scripture Readings—Psalm 14; Eph. 4: 
20-82; Col. 1: 18-29; I John 4. 


TUESDAY 


Tur CuurcH UNIVERSAL—THE “ONE Bopy” 
or WuHiIcH CuHrIst Is THE HEAD 


Let us give thanks—for the richness of the 
gifts of Christ in the varied experience of the 
many members of the One Body. 

Let us confess—our forgetfulness and neglect 
of our spiritual ideals and of our sufficient 
resources in God. 

Let us pray—for simpler faith, clearer knowl- 
edge of the Truth, more teachableness. 

For fidelity to past, present, and future, and 
to Jesus Christ, ‘the same yesterday, today, 
and forever.” 

For courage to rise above old failures and 
venture out into the great will of God. 

That the Church may witness to the world 
the Truth of Christ, her Head, and deelare 
his message of unity in her ministry to the 
divided life of the world. 

Scripture Readings—Hph. 3; I Tim. 3: 14-16; 
Rev. 3: 7-22. 


WEDNESDAY 


NATIONS AND THEIR LEADERS 


Let us give thanks—for the awakened desire 
of all peoples for peace and mutual help. 

Let us confess—our own national selfish- 
ness, our self-righteousness, our suspicion of 
other nations. 

Let us pray—for the establishment of a right- 
eous and friendly international life. 

For the raising up of good and just and wise 
men to lead the nations. 

For the establishment of peaceful methods 


‘of settling all disagreements, and of common 


agencies of world service and co-operation. 
For the coming of the Kingdom of Christ. 
Scripture Readings—Psalm 2; Romans 138: 
1-10; 15: 1-7; I Tim. 2: 1-7; 6: 11-19. 


THURSDAY 
MISSIONS 


Let us give thanks—for the living faith, 
the loving service, the courage and patience 
of the missionary enterprise. 

Let us confess—the indifference and igno- 
rance of the Church at home, and its accept- 
ee of inadequate standards of obedience and 
ove. 

Let us pray—that in all mission fields abroad 
and in our churches at home we may more 
faithfully follow Christ and display his mind 
and spirit. 

That we may not only say, “Lord, Lord,” 
but my also do his will. 

That men and women and money may be 
laid at the feet of Christ in adequate measure 
for the fulfillment of the duty of this gen- 
eration. 

That the work of missions may bé saved 
from the peril of divsion, and that Satan may 
not be allowed to triumph through us. 

Scripture Readings—Acts 1: 1-11; Rom. 10; 
Wzek. 88: 1-20; Isa. 35. 


FRIDAY 


FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND THE 
Youne 


Let us give thanks—for the eagerness and 
ambition of youth, and their readiness to re- 
ceive the truth that is evidenced by life, and 
the life that witnesses. to truth. 

Let us confess—our disloyalty to the past 
and our fear in following God’s new leadings. 

Let us pray—for the maintenance of the 
purity, stability, and simplicity of the family 
ife. ; 

For the preservation of family worship and 
Bible-reading and Christian teaching in the 
home. 

For those whom poverty or the exactions of 
unequal toil or misfortune or injustice have 
deprived of the privilege of home, especially 
for all children who are denied any necessity 
of body, mind, or soul. 

That the institution of the Sunday school 
may be made yet more powerful and be yet 
more widely extended, and that the agencies 
for its improvement may be wisely directed 
and greatly strengthened. 

That all schools and colleges and teachers 
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may establish and not destroy the faith « 
students, and send them forth firmer in Chri 
tian conviction and stronger in Christian lif 
Scripture Readings—Matt. 5: 1-16; Acts 2 
14-18; Mark 10: 17-31; Psalm 119: 1-16. 


SATURDAY 
Tur Home BAsE 


Let us give thanks—for the work of tk 
Church in all its agencies to establish Chri 
tianity as the supreme power in the life of tk 
nations. ‘ 

Let us confess—our want of brotherly lov 
and of inter-racial goodwill; our prejudic 
against the people of other races and ov 
negligence in seeking to win them to Christ. 

Let us pray—that the Church.at home ma 
be so pure in faith, so rich in benevolence, s 
faithful in duty; that none of her enterpriss 
at home or abroad may suffer for want of me 
or support. 

That all races may realize that the solutic 
of the race problem is in Christ, and thé 
Christians may make this realization easy ar 
not difficult.’ 

That the Bible, the Lord’s Day, and the Sa 
raments, the gracious wealth of Christian wo: 
ship, may be loved and preserved. 

Scripture Readings—Rom, 10; Psalm 94 
I Cor. 16: 1-9; II Cor. 10. 


Prayer Meeting Topics for 192 

In previous years a list of-topics has bee 
printed in ‘the Congregational Hand Book, Th: 
year a list has been prepared and printed sey 
arately and copies may be secured free o 
application to the Commission on Hvangelisi 
and Devotional Life, 287 Fourth Ave., Ne 
York City. If there is sufficient call for - 
(say 100 pastors), comments upon these topic 
will be furnished without charge for the e: 
clusive use of pastors and leaders. 

The Scripture readings given are simp] 
suggestive and the leader will naturally rang 
throughout the Bible for other texts. Th 
date given is that of Wednesday in each weel 
Where other dates are used pastors can readil 
inform their people of the plan adopted. 

The topics take into account such speci: 
seasons of the year as Lent, the opening of tl 
church year in September and October, ar 
the study of our church and missionary wor 
with stewardship preceding the annual inve! 
tory and every member canvass. Special da} 
are recognized, for example, Mothers’ Da 
Children’s Day, Vocation Day, Thanksgivin 
and Christmas. : 


The Parable of the Long Roa 
; (Continued from page 9) 

And she said, Every one of them hath bee 
well worth living. ; 

And I said, Dost thou remember tl 
Economies and Self-Denials of the Har 
Years? i 

And she said, Their memory is sweet wil 
me, and I would not have.it otherwise. Ye 
there is not out of all of them any memo) 
that bringeth bitterness, but all, even tho 
that were solemn and shadowed with fea 
had their value. } : 

So we sat together as the Fortieth Ye: 
drew toward its close, and we remember 
the days when we had not one Gray Hai 
and when our Noisy Children were rout 


‘our knees, and we thanked God for the lo1 


Road we had come, and gathered up o 
Bridle Reins for the new Year that 
before. d 

Safed and Keturah, with their feet on t] 
Threshold of a New Adventure, renew the 
youth together, and wish for all the 
friends A Happy New Year. 


It does not take much of a man to be 
Christian, but it takes all there is of him. 
Hucley. 
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=v. Samuel Pearson’s Long Service 


With the first of November closed a pas- 
ate at CHICKASHA, OKLA., deserving of 
re than passing note. Rey. and Mrs. Sam- 
| Pearson, familiarly and lovingly known 
“Father and Mother Pearson,” after a long 
d honored career in the service of our 
urches in Nebraska, Illinois, Texas, and 
ler states came nine years ago to Oklahoma. 
ith singular devotion and unstinted diligence 
y have given themselves to a generous, 
alistic, and wide-horizoned ministry that has 
dled affection and gratitude for them among 
» pastors and people of the entire state. 
Their first Oklahoma pastorate was at Way- 
ka. Here it was that the outreach of their 
J, aided by a Congregational Service Ford, 
ended through out-station preaching and 
nday school ministries to neglected neigh- 
thoods all over Woods County, and even 
yunded in friendly labors to the frontier 
sts of Harper County beyond. It will be 
interest to many to state that along the 
e of a railroad built during this Waynoka 
storate, the daughter of this missionary 
ne, Miss Olive Pearson, then a college stu- 
it, invested a summer in Sunday school and 
ssionary work, in a truly pioneer ministry, 
1 that this experience figured largely in 
ding to that wider field work for the Sun- 
7 school missienary cause in which she has 
ee become so well known. 

[Then came the war period, and no one but 
ather Pearson” would do for heading the 
ve committees and representing the commu- 
y and county everywhere as speaker, states- 
n, patriot. Northwestern Oklahoma will 
; soon forget the broad-visioned leadership 
the Pearsons nor cease to feel the mighty 
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CHICKASHA 


ift of their prophetie spirit and sacrificial 


> 


Vas it only three years ago they came to 
ckasha? 
t it, forsooth, might have occupied decades. 
th three city schools and Oklahoma College 
Women in their parish, plus a wide and 
wing residence district, the ready sym- 
hies of these devoted workers found ample 
pe, and faculties and students, as well as 


So rich has been the achievement ° 


families and individuals; learned to love and 
trust them. Mother Pearson’s music classes 
and mission teaching, especially in the Sun- 
day school, wrought gracious results. A World 
Service chart shows a record for two years for 


ON THE PARSONAGE STEPS IN CHICKASHA 
Left to right: Rev. Samuel Pearson, Rev. 
Carl Stackman, Mrs. Pearson, and Rev. 

Lucien J. Marsh 


the Chickasha school, during which the per 
capita giving is well above ten cents for each 
cause through the whole period, and the ap- 
portionment of the Chickasha Church was met 
in full largely by these gifts of the church 
school. 

The Chickasha people have elected Mr. Pear- 
son pastor emeritus. Even though now the 
Pearsons have gone to live near their son’s 
home in Houston, they wish them to keep 
their membership in the Chickasha Church. 

Intense as was the local ministry of these 
shepherds of the flock, they yet had time and 
strength for the larger fellowship. Kingfisher 
College. trustees, the Oklahoma State Board, 
promotional campaigns, as well as association 
and conference meetings profited constantly 
and largely through their attendance and sup- 
port. Also, now and then the Missionary Serv- 
ice Car took them out over the state on visits 
of wider pastoring and loving fellowship. They 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


A church whose members do not attend 
its services is only a smile from which the 
face has receded. 


cared for others. Their home was a refuge 
and a resting place for brother ministers, su- 
perintendents, and general workers. But for 
themselyes—well, they have worn out in our 
service, and now overtaxed nerves find sur- 
cease, thank God, in the kindly shelter of 
the beautiful cottage near their loved ones. 
And multitudes who, like us, are unutterably 
grateful for what they have done and what 
they have been, will, like us, pray earnestly 
to the Loving Father for rivers of blessing to 
flow in upon them, and for long years of rest- 


ful and gracious privilege and happiness. In 
the meantime it is a great joy for those of us 
who know them to plant “flowers for the liy- 
ing” in their garden. A. E. RB. 


Another Congregational Mayor 

The pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church in Peabody, Mass., Rey: Robert A, 
Bakeman, has been elected mayor of his city 
by a large majority. It is overwhelmingly a 
Roman Catholic city and it is apparent that a 
large number of Catholics voted for him. Mr. 
Bakeman made a_ remarkable campaign on 
some interesting issues. He believes in gov- 
ernment directed by informed public opinion. 
As mayor he proposes to keep the public fully 
informed regarding all important city affairs, 
with ample opportunity for the expression of 
public opinion in judgment of the acts of offi- 
cials and in initiating action. He proposes to use 
the newspapers freely and to hold public meet- 
ings in carrying out his policies. He proposes 
to appoint an unofficial committee on indus- 
trial relations which shall consider the public 
and all interests, dealing with labor problems 
before trouble arises, as well as after diffi- 
culties develop. Tanneries are among the 
chief industries. These Mr. Bakeman wishes 
to make as prosperous as possible, but the wel- 
fare of the people, the making of men, he con- 
siders paramount. 

Mr. Bakeman has been pastor of the little 
church in South Peabody for five years, He 
was an army Y. M. ©. A. secretary during 
the war and was brought up the son of a 
Baptist minister in Chelsea, Mass. He was 
for a time pastor of the church of Rev. George 
R. Lunn, mayor, and later lieutenant-governor, 


Rev. Ropert A, BAKEMAN 


in Schenectady, N. Y. He gives Mr.. Lunn 
credit for his first political experiences and 
for some political ideas. 


Series of Sermons 
“Character Making in Shakespeare’s Plays” 
is the theme of 11 lectures by Dr. W. T. 
McElveen of PrymMoutu, St. Paun, MINN., on 
the Wednesday evenings of October, Novem- 
ber, and December. ‘The series included a 
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presentation of “Shakespeare: The Man.” How 
the dramatist reveals himself in his plays. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’—A work of 
fancy showing the great poet’s early limita- 
tions. “Twelfth Night’—A comedy of unre- 
quited love. ‘The Tempest’—The poet’s final 
philosophy of life. ““Hamlet”—The tragedy of 
Indecision. “Othello” —The tragedy of love and 
jealousy. ‘‘Lear’—The tragedy of ingratitude. 
“Macbeth’—The tragedy of ambition. “Rich- 
ard II’—Depravity serving as a punisher 


of evil. “Julius Caesar’—The individual and 
the state. ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra’’—Con- 
tempt for women. 

Rey. Clyde McGee pastor of BETHANY 


Union, Cuicaco, In1., has been devoting the 
Sunday evening service to a discussion of 
“Life as Seen and Lived by Different Folk in 
Different Circumstances,” using as the basis 
for his discussion the following books: So 
Big, by Edna Ferber; The Home-Maker, by 
Dorothy Canfield; The Able McLaughlins, by 
Margaret Wilson; None So Blind, by Albert 
Parker Fitch; Barnum, by Werner; The 
Saint, by Fogazzaro; The Prisoner Who Sang, 
by Boger; The Fire in the Flint, by White; 
and St. Joan, by Shaw. 

Dr. A. S. Henderson of First, LmAvEN- 
WORTH, KAN., has just completed a series of 
eight Sunday evening addresses as follows: 
“The Mahatma Ghandi—A Study in Non- 
Violence”; “Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan—What 
Shall Be Done with Geniuses and Heretics?” ; 
“Scientific Beliefs and Christian Faith’; 
“Creation and Hyolution”; “Is the Bible In- 
spired as Popularly Supposed?”’; “Did God 
Ever Speak in the Past?—Why Does Not He 
Speak Now?’; “How Did We Get the New 
Testament ?’’; “An Evening of Questions.” Dr. 
Henderson tries to answer any honest ques- 
tion asked of him. 


An Adventure in Utah 
Rey. E. HE. Bachelder has resigned from 
RocKLAND, MaAss., after a seven years’ pas- 
torate to accept a call to Community, Provo, 
Utah, in the heart of Mormon influence. In 


Rey. BE. BE. BACHELDER 


his resignation Mr. Bachelder reveals the 
motive: “I have always held myself open to 
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Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Cowman and a group of workers in the Rockland, Ida., 


Church. 


This little band is heroically keeping together in the face of the growing influence of 
the Mormon Chiirch in that valley. 


any call of a missionary nature that I could 
possibly accept.” This change from a lifetime 
in New England to Utah is a recognition of 
that desire and privilege, a Christian adven- 
ture in the broad field of the Kingdom. 

A graduate of Dartmouth and of Yale Di- 
vinity School, ordained in 1912, he became 
pastor of Stanwich, Ct., and later of Wood 
“Memorial, Cambridge, Mass. He has had a 
successful pastorate at Rockland since 1917. 
All departments of the work have been’ well 
developed. The membership has been increased 
with 109 members and important improve- 
ments have been made in church and par- 
sonage. With Mrs. Bachelder he leaves a 
most favorable memory in the community and 
few ministers go from churches with so much 
unanimity of friendliness. 

Mormons in Provo number 75 per cent. of 
the population. It is the county seat. It is 
the home of Proctor Academy, in which the 
A. M. A. has centered much activity, and it 
is also the city of Brigham Young University, 
the largest educational institution of Mormon- 
ism in the state. The church faces the sun- 
rise with a newly completed parish house and 
a project for a modern church edifice for which 
funds are now available. Mr. Bachelder goes 
to an important task on a frontier. He is 
supported by leaders of the denomination and 
the happy confidence of a welcoming people. 
His resignation at Rockland becomes effective 
Dec. 28. 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 

Revival at Hyde Park, Los Angeles 

With many ministers it is a matter of deep 
regret that they are unable to find evangelists 
to whom they may commit the conduct of 
special services. They believe in the psychol- 
ogy of such an effort, and enjoy the method. 
But who is both wise and spiritually gifted 
for such evangelism today? Rev. J. K. Hig- 
ginbotham, at Hyde Park, Los Angeles, grate- 


fully reports that they have enjoyed a splen-: 


did revival. From 161 professed conversions 
they had taken 26 into the church, some 20 
at their request being immersed. Others will 
follow into membership. During the year 93 
have united with the church. Hyde Park is in 
the tide of the westward sweep of the popula- 
tion of Los Angeles. It is one of the older 
churches, long rather small and feeble, now on 
the rising tide. With three buildings for the 
various phases of community service, it is a 
rare evening when there is not some meeting 
in progress. The young people’s activities have 


doubled in numbers in the past two year: 
Often the church auditorium is crowded o 
Sundays. Rev. J. M. Schaeffle and Rey. J. K 
Higginbotham are co-pastors. 


Best of Talent at Hollywood 

There is an old argument for volunteer sery 
ice that it secures spiritual devotion. It ha 
been thought that in choir and church schoc 
there is a reality and experience not to b 
found in those who are compensated in mone} 
However, the stronger churches now see 
such workers as they can afford who combin 
the character test with suitable training. Ho 
lywood is increasing its force with such e3 
ceptional specialists as can be procured. 

The Bible class known as the Men’s Forun 
with one-hour sessions on Sunday morning 
has secured Prof. Carl ‘Knopf of the Un 
versity of Southern California to conduct 
series of discussions for three months on vite 
religious topics. 

In their church night meetings, with dir 
ner, get-together, devotions, are again brough 
studies on great subjects of the Kingdom. 1] 
begins with a use of Speer’s book, Of On 
Blood, with the scholarly leadership of D: 
G. F. Kenngott. Dr. D. M. Lowery is the d 
rector of the extensive boys’ activities. As d 
rector of religious education comes Miss Mar 
H. Annin, a graduate of Occidental, and con 
pleting two years’ training in Columbia an 
Union Seminary. With Dr. and Mrs. Las! 
and Miss BHlla Sheldon, pastor’s assistan 
these make up a strong faculty of traine 
workers. 


Young People Active at Garvanza 

Rey. Frank Dell knows well how to enli: 
the services of his young people. Holding t 
the Christian Endeayor—a growing concern- 
they make up an excellent choir, and the 
take the evening service of the fifth Sunday i 
the month; and give a concert each first Su 
day night. The minister devotes each thir 
Sunday night to an open question box. Tt 
district meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mi 
sions met in this church, the delegates beirx 
received with a spirit of great hospitality. 


Los Angeles Ministerial Union 

In planning their program for the fall mee 
ings, the ministers of Los Angeles have give 
considerable emphasis to books. Subjects an 
speakers have been as follows: 

Oct. 13: “The Modern Religious Edueatio 
Movement and tke Church,” Rev: Hollan 
Burr; Book Review, The World’s Great Rel 
gions (Hume), by Rey. K. Ogawa. 

Nov. 3, “The Race Problem,” and Speer 
Of One Blood, Pres. H. F. Swartz. 

Nov. 10, “Church Advertising and Pu 
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sity,” Rey. Frank Dyer; Book Review, Psy- 

ology and Personality (Buckham), Rey. A. 

_ Donat. 5 

Noy. 17, “How Can We Get Congregational 

houghtfulness Hngined Up With Zeal for 

uls?,” Rey. H. D. Gaylord; Book Review, 

he Quest of the Mystical Christ (Horton), 

ev. CO. M. Calderwood. 

Dec. 1, Symposium, “The Choice of Ser- 

on Topics,” led by Rev. C. S. Patton. 

Dec. 8, “Modern Interpretations of the Idea 
God,” Rey. P. F. Schrock; Book Review, 

ve Foundations of Faith (Orchard), by Rev. 
C. Reid. 

Dee. 15,. “The Mid-Week Service,” 

ither Freeman. 


ov. E. A. Waldo Leaves Oneonta 
After an eight-years’ ministry, Rev. EB. A. 
aldo leaves OnronrA, SourH PasApena. A 
ntle, refined, kindly, scholarly man, he has 
deared himself greatly to his constituency. 
1ere was no building at his coming; a bunga- 
w, put in their command for the purpose, 
ving incomplete facilities. He hag had the 
easure of leading in building a beautiful and 
mmodious structure. There has been a 
ubling of the church school enrollment and a 
t increase of one-third in the church mem- 
rship. 
Rey. Holland Burr, the new minister, is a 
ider eminently fitted to continue the work. 
1e wealth of the church is in its young peo- 
2, and Mr. Burr has had particular training 
this phase, having been director of religious 
ucation in First, Los Angeles, for five years. 
is rare and fortunate that there is no 
atus in pastorates at Oneonta. 


Rev. 


iurch Prospers Under Student Leadership 
Since Sept. 1, William I. Newman and James 
Price have been acting as associate stu- 
nt pastors of BETHANY, BERKELEY, and they 
e pushing every line of activity in this 
tle church. 
It has been interesting to watch the devel- 
ment of the church program as it is being 
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Rey. H. H. KeEtsey, D.D. 


San Francisco representative of the 

American Board, whose ten years on the 

Coast have endeared him to ministers and 

churches from the Canadian border to the 
Meszican line. 
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omoted by these students. Sept. 1 found a 
ant dozen of faithful members in attendance 
en the recommendation was made that two 
adents be asked to put on a program of 
urch activities, including regular morning 
rvices. Within the last two months definite 
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steps have been taken to put this little com- 
munity to the front as a center of Christian 
and neighborhood activity. 

The Sunday school has been reorganized and 
has leaped in attendance from 24 to 50, and 
then to 70. At such a rate, the goal which 
they have set—“One hundred by Thanksgiv- 
ing,” seems in a fair way to be realized. 

Work among boys has been especially em- 
phasized, There were only three boys regis- 
tered the first Sunday, but there is now a 
club of 15 junior high school boys, called the 
Pilgrim Pioneers, and a large group of fourth 
and fifth grade boys who form the Pilgrim 
Boys’ Chorus. In addition to this a group of 
ten of the older boys have met to organize a 
Loys’ Band to assist in the church work. 

About 80 girls have registered in the Girls’ 
Club, which holds regular meetings and is 
making many plans to carry the life of the 
church out into the heart of the community. 

In response to a popular demand a Bethany 
Mothers’ Club is being organized which will 
be a helpful asset to the church. Just now 
the problem of housing the work is a difficult 
one, but this has been answered in some de- 
gree by the neighbors opening their houses to 
the uses of Sunday school departments, and 
an excellent kindergarten department has been 
formed in this manner. 


MONTANA 
Events at Ballantin 

BALLANTINE had a Parish Rally Day in Sep- 
tember, when people from all over the parish 
were invited to come, and a goodly number 
from outside also attended. After morning 
service and church school, more than 100 people 
gathered in the basement for a basket dinner, 
while the ladies’ aid society served coffee and 
ice cream. The afternoon program consisted 
of musical selections and addresses. 

This church was well represented last sum- 
mer at the State Conference and Assembly, 
sending 17 delegates, mostly from the Chris- 
tian Endeayor Society. 


Helena to Broadcast Services 

HeLena has voted to avail itself of the 
offer of the Radio Company to broadeast its 
services regularly without expense. The ex- 
periment of an open-air service about the camp- 
fire was tried out last summer with success, 
and the church plans to hold several such 
services another summer. 

Rey. F. E. Carlson, the pastor, attended as 
an official delegate from Montana the Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Association 
which met in August at Salt Lake City. 


Red Lodge Activities 

During the early part of June Rep LODGE 
ran a daily vacation school for two weeks, with 
an attendance of 100; also for six weeks 
during the summer, the pastor, Rey. G. W. 
Churehill, through organized and supervised 
play, came in contact with 400 boys and girls 
between the ages of four to 16 years. In addi- 
tion, a Junior Twilight Baseball League was 
organized, taking care of 50 older boys twice 
a week for two months, 


German Church at Laurel Remodeled 

Early in November the newly remodeled 
building of GERMAN, LAUREL, was redediecated. 
The old church has entirely outgrown the size 
of the congregation and the Sunday school, so 
an addition was planned which with the old 
church building seats between three and four 
hundred persons. The expense of rebuilding 
was about $8,000. It now is a pleasant and 
commodious structure. The pastor is Rev. 
George Batt who has, however, accepted a 
eall to German, Loveland, Col. The pastor- 
elect is Rev. George Kissler, now of Trochu, 
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Alta, Canada, who will assume his new work 
this month. 
IDAHO 

Weiser Calls New Leader 

After more than six months without a pas- 
tor, WEISER has called Rev. George Fowler. 
The decision to call him was so unanimous that 
it looks as if the church were facing a 
new era of usefulness. The fact that the 
Intermountain Institute is located in Weiser 
makes this church one of particular importance 
to Southern Idaho. 


Mr. Sloan Begins Pastorate 

First, PocareLxo, has just called Rev. G. 8. 
Sloan from Community, Miami, Ariz. Mr. 
Sloan has done a monumental piece of work 
at Miami and comes to Pocatello with the best 
wishes of the people of his former pastorate. 
There is a great work to be done at Pocatello 
upon the foundation laid by Rey. Charles 
Cleaves, who has gone to the church at Reno. 
The church has confidence that Mr. Sloan is 
the man to lead them in this work, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


New Church at Stevens 

During the past summer first steps were 
taken in the organization of a Congregational 
Church at Stevens, a suburb of Sioux City, Ia., 
located across the Big Sioux River in South 
Dakota, Rey. W. A. Peterson of North River- 
side Church has given valuable service in 
starting this work. On Dec. 3 the recognition 
council was held, with Rev. Joseph Steele of 
Sioux City acting as moderator, Dr. P. A. 
Sharpe of Vermillion preaching the sermon, 
and Supt. D. J. Perrin welcoming the church 
into the Congregational fellowship. This young 
church has already 30 members and a flourish- 
ing ladies’ aid society. A lot has been secured 
and a move for a church biilding is under way. 


COLORADO 
Henderson Rededicates Building 
HENDERSON rededicated its church building 
Noy. 23. Of the $1,500 needed, all but $75 
was pledged at the morning and evening serv- 


ices. Rev. R. C. Byers is pastor. 
OKLAHOMA 
Renovations at Drummond 
The house of worship of DRUMMOND 
has been redecorated and_ reroofed. New 


hymnals have been installed by the- generosity 
of Pilgrim, Oklahoma City. During the past 
year 25 have been received into the member- 
ship of the church, a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety organized, and a woman’s missionary 
society established. Rey. Jesse Bonkemeyer 
is pastor. 


Rey. Evan Thomas Goes to Medford 

Rev. Evan Thomas has succeeded Rey. HB. 
D. Schmidt at Meprorp, the latter returning 
to his medical course at Oklahoma University. 


Mr. Thomas is a Welshman, educated in Great 


Britain, and for 11 years pastor of a white 
church in South Africa. He has already estab= 
lished himself in the confidence of the Med- 
ford people and by his missionary addresses 
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at the educational institute at Carrier he has 
proved himself a welcome accession to the 
Congregational Oklahomans. 

IOWA 
Dr. Fosdick to Be at Grinnell Conference 


The BHleventh Fellowship Conference is to. 


be held in Grinnell, Feb. 10-13, 1925. The 
Gates Memorial Lectures, which are the at- 
tractive feature of this annual program, will 
be given this year by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York. These lectures will 
be delivered at the regular college chapel hour, 
as -heretofore, thus affording an opportunity 
for the student body to attend. The local 
church, the college, and the State Conference 
co-operate in setting up this program, and the 
aim is to make it intellectual, stimulating, and 
spiritually uplifting. With that end in view 
talent is now being engaged which promises to 


The attack is relieved at once and 
comfortable rest assured simply by 
vaporizing Cresolene near the bed 
at night. 


Intro- “Used 
duced while 
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It is the drugless treatment for bronchial 
ailments—coughs, colds, spasmodic croup, 


whooping cough, and bronchitis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 60B. Sold by druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Keep Your Skin | 
Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Normal and College graduates needed for emer- 
gency calls, for promotion at mid-year or Sept. ; 
also specialists for summer camps, 1925. Free 
advice to parents concerning ideal camps for 
their children. Alfred B. Morrill, American 
Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Room C. 


HELP WANTED 
a EE IEEE EAE ee 
Girls—women. Learn gown making at home; 
$25.00 week. Sample lessons free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W-562, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
carton, All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


I Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Washington, D. C. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


‘Make $10 to $25 daily selling our standard 
Books, Bibles, and Testaments. Hasy to sell. Big 
profits. Permanent position for responsible 
producers. Write National Book & Bible 
House, Desk 11, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 


Useful gifts—Dictionaries, encyclopedias. Terms. 
Hxchanges. Consult Mr. Richards, Room 210, 
sealer Bldg., Publishers’ Broker, Washington, 
DAC: 


Cut this Advertisement Out and send it to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive free John’s Gospel, with 
map and method of interesting others in Bible 
reading. Tested fourteen years. Jt works. 
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make this an outstanding conference in an 
already notable series. 


‘Council Bluffs Has Evangelsitic Campaign 


The evangelistic campaign recently con- 
ducted in Counc Buiurrs has proven a rich 
blessing to the co-operating churches, both in 
the large accessions of members, and in the 
creation of the right sort of evangelistic spirit. 
The success of the campaign was largely due 
to the painstaking and thorough preparation. 
During the summer, when pastors are usually 
off on their vacation, Rev. T. M. Higginbotham 
stayed by the stuff and helped to direct a 
city-wide survey for the purpose of securing 
definite information concerning the unchurched 
population. This information was tabulated 
and classified and each church was furnished 
with a considerable list of favorable prospects. 
In preparation for the special evangelistic ef- 
fort, the 20 co-operating churches secured Rey. 
A. E. Kernahan of Boston to train the workers. 
Teams were organized somewhat after the 
manner of the every member canvass, the 
names were assigned to the teams, and the 
workers were sent forth on their evangelistic 
mission. Nearly 1,000 cards were signed with 
definite commitment to the Christian life. The 
early ingathering of this harvest to our First 
and Dodge Memorial Churches was _ highly 
gratifying. The pastors of these two churches, 
Rev. J. R. Perkins and Rev. T. M. Higgin- 
botham, are enthusiastic for this type of evan- 
gelism. It was conducted in a sane, sober, 
and systematic fashion, and with a depth of 
earnestness that is always evolved when man 
talks to man about the things of the spirit. 
A whole army of personal workers has been 
created and it is not unlikely that such a cam- 
paign may become an annual event in the life 
of the city. At any rate the churches have 
learned that they hold in their own possession 
the power to conduct a movement of this sort 
without involving themselves in an elaborate 
organization and without incurring a large 
burden of expense which so often have been 
the accompaniments of the traditional evan- 
gelistic campaign. 


Eldon Makes Fine Progress 

ELpon had a successful every member can- 
vass on Noy. 23, when 40 men went out two 
and two to make the canvass. The annual 
meeting was held Dee. 2. The church closed 
the year with $260 in the treasury having 
raised for benevolences during the year $1,332, 
nearly reaching the apportionment. Every de- 
partment of the church work is in a prosperous 
condition. The work of the church school, the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and the Junior 
congregation is especially gratifying. Twenty- 
six members were added to the church during 
the year. Rey. A. R. Rice is pastor. 


INDIANA 
Angola Pastor Also Missions Superintendent 
Rey. John Humfreys, pastor of ANGOLA, not 


only serves as superintendent of missions for - 


the state of Indiana, but also for a score of 
years has been minister of this church. Thanks- 
giving Day was a great day in Angola. Dr. 
Humfreys preached the Thanksgiving sermon 
for the city’s celebration, and at night the 
ladies of the’ church held a reception for Dr. 
and Mrs. Humfreys in the newly completed 
basement rooms of the church in recognition of 
their twenty years’ service there. On the pre- 
ceding Sunday the high school girls’ quartet 
rendered a musical program at the vesper 
service. 
KENTUCKY 

Newport Church Dedicates Organ 

YorRK STREET, Newrort, is happy in that its 
dreams have become a reality. For several 


‘years an organ fund has been accumulating 
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and on Good Friday a contract was sigr 
for a Tellers-Kent Pipe Organ. ‘The instal 
tion was begun in August, and the chur 
fittingly observed the Thanksgiving seas 
with its dedication. Supt. HB. S. Rothrock, 
the Ohio Conference, with which this chur 
is associated, preached on the theme, “T 
Ministry of Music,” at the dedicatory serv. 
on Sunday morning, Nov. 23. The organ w 
dedicated free of debt and with a balance 
the fund. Five new members were receiv 
into membership on confession. The chin 
of the organ were a memorial gift of Mr. G 
Sauer, Jr., given in memory of his wife, Al 
Sauer, and are known as “The Alice Sat 
Memorial Chimes.” 

The choir rendered a fine program in t 
evening, under the direction of Mr. Edwa 
Henken. 

MICHIGAN 
Pledges Exceed Cost of Church House 

First, Barrie CrreK, Rev. C. B. Mill 
pastor, dedicated its new church house wi 
appropriate ceremonies on Thanksgiving Si 
day, Nov. 23. Two special features of ft 
service were the announcement that over $2 
000 had been pledged toward the church hou 
while the cost was only $20,000, and the ot! 
was a class of 40 young people who unit 
with the church as their Thanksgiving g 
of themselves as the living stones in the bui 
ing. This class was composed solely of si 
dents from local schools. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dedication Services at Cedar Grove 

Dedication services were held, Noy. 2, 
Union, Cepar Grove, The church build! 
has been enlarged by extending the auditori 
about 14 feet farther to the rear and th 
adding immediately behind that a buildi 
placed so as to make the whole structure i 
the form of a “T.”’ This annex is given 
to Sunday school and social rooms. T 
church feels that it now has a complete equ 
ment for the women’s guild and all otl 
organizations at the comparatively small s 
of about $12,000, including the cost of 1 
furnishings. The contract for the work vy 
given out last spring and everything was cc 
pleted in October. 

In celebration of this event, Supt. C. 
Carroll, of the Middle Atlantie Distr 
preached a dedication sermon on the te: 
“God gives us all things richly to enjoy.” 1 
J. T. Stocking, pastor of Upper Montcle 
occupied the pulpit the evening of the 2d. | 
declined to call his talk a sermon but 
stressed the value and importance of religi 
in the world today. Rev. H. C. Kimmel 
pastor at Cedar Grove. 


NEW YORK 
Midweek School at South, Brooklyn 
Miss Marion Colman, graduate of the Bost 
University School of Religious Hducation, | 
been obtained as principal of the midwe 
school of religious education of SouTH, Broc 
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Training School for Nurses. BHstablishe 
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Satty M. Jounson, R.N., 
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v¥, which opened its second year Nov. 5. Miss 
man has a paid staff of seven teachers aid- 
her in the work. The-two schools of South 
urch have been consolidated into one large, 
l-organized school. The work of the school 
at its best. The church has resumed the 
nday evening social hour plan with great 
cess. Larger congregations than ever are 
ulting. Wach organization of the church in 
n acts as host. 


cessful Canvass at Bay Shore 

Jn Oct. 5, Bay SHorE made an every mem- 
' canvass which resulted in the raising of 
000 for home work and $800 for world-wide 
rk. The Sunday school has 60 scholars in 
' primary department, with 12 teachers and 
cers. The junior department has 50 scholars 
1 is equally well officered. The pastor, Rey. 
M. Cooke, preaches every month on the 
rld-wide program of Congregationalism. 


utagh’s Growth 

WAUTAGH has received 30 new members 
ce January. A men’s club of 60 members 
is in interesting men in the church program, 
ile a Boy Scout troop of 30 gives the boys 
chance. The church auditorium is crowded 
ry Sunday evening. A Sunday school or- 
stra of six pieces leads the music in that 
anization. Wxtensive plans for enlarging 
» church and parish house are in hand. The 
irch plans for a large increase in benevo- 
ces this coming year. 


gacy for Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A gift of $5,000 has been received by Broap- 
Y TABERNACLE, NEw York, from the will 
the late Mrs. E. G. Newman, to aid in the 
intenance of the missions of the church. 
. C. WH. Jefferson, the pastor, is preaching ‘a 
ies of sermons“ on ‘Workers Together with 
d.” The evening meetings are marked by 
growing spirit of friendliness. A missionary 
titute is being conducted Wednesday eve- 
1g, with classes on “China” and “Race Re- 
ions.” 


w Building for Trinity, Pelham 

TRINITY, PELHAM, has completed its new 
ding, the plant in all costing $100,000. 
ithin $10,000 of this amount has _ been 
lized and plans for the formal dedication 
» in progress. The cost of the plant has 
2n much decreased by the services of the 
stor, who has acted as chief contractor and 


pervising architect. Rev. W. M. Hess is 
stor. 


urches Co-operate in Weekly 

ligious Education Plan 

The weekly religious education plan possible 
der New York state law, is being operated 
Spring VALLEY, Rev. E. P. Treat, pastor, 
> all high school students. All but the Epis- 
921 Church have entered into the plan. The 
mgregational Church has joined with the 
itch Reformed in holding the classes for those 
o churches. One hundred students attend 
ase classes the teaching being done by one 
man and the two teachers. 


venty-Hight Years with North, Bronx 

Dr. W. P. Kephart pastor of Norru, in the 
‘onx, rounds out with this month his 28th 
ar of preaching in this church. The Bronx 
rough in that length of time has increased 
population fivefold, and North Church has 
come the stronghold of Congregationalism 
the vicinity in that section. It now has 900 
smbers. 


llowship Canvass by North, Middletown 

The autumn plan of the Commission on 
fangelism for arousing interest in the social 
d spiritual side of the church was put into 
eration by NorrH, MippLeTOwN, with great 
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success. A fellowship meeting was held Oct. 
23, at which 200 members were present. This 
was the result of a fellowship canvass. A new 
high record of prayer meeting attendance was 
established Wednesday night, Oct. 22, when 
127 were present. Rey. A. B. Hotchkiss is 
pastor. 


Bequest for Saratoga Springs 

Saratoga SPRINGS, Rey. G. M. Brock, pas- 
tor, recently received a bequest of $10,000 and 
property to be used as a parsonage, situated 
at 127 Circular St. They came from the will 
of the late Mrs. M. L. Rickard. The income 
from money is to be used in part to help in 
paying the pastor’s salary and in part to aid 
in keeping the church and parsonage in repair. 


Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, Greets Pastor Emeritus 

On Sunday morning, Nov. 80, Dr. Kent, 
pastor emeritus of the church, preached at 
Lewis AvrE., BrooKkLyn. It was a_ great 
pleasure to the people of the congregation to 
have the opportunity to hear and greet again 
the beloved pastor emeritus. Rev. A. R. Heaps 
is pastor. 


CONNECTICUT 
Breaking Ground for New United, Bridgeport 

On the afternoon of Dec. 2, UNITED, BRIDGE- 
PoRT, broke ground for its new edifice, on the 
corner of State.St., Park Ave. The ceremony 
opened with a processional consisting of the 
pastors, Dr. W. H. Day and Rey. IF’. L. Knapp, 
and the associate pastors, Rev. M. J. Duncklee 
and Rey. Canio Cerreta, the United Church 
vested choir under the direction of Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley, the board of deacons, the society’s 
committee, the board of benevolences, the 
board of religious education, the building com- 
mittee, the finance committee, the site, archi- 
tect, and legal committees, and the executive 
officers of the women’s and young people’s 
organizations of the church. 

After the reading of the Scripture by Dr. 
Day and the singing of the hymn, “The 
Chureh’s One Foundation,” the ceremony of 
the breaking of ground was performed. The 
pastors were assisted in this ceremony by 
the senior deacons, H. D. Simonds and W. A. 
Smith; the church clerk, W. BH. Hatheway; 
H. K. Beach, chairman of the building com- 
mittee; J. D. Skinner, clerk of the building 
committee; R. H. Hincks, chairman of the 
finance committee; B. D. Pierce, vice-chair- 
man; Horace W. Smith, chairman of the site 
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committee; L. T. Warner, chairman of the 
architect committee; S. F. Beardsley, chair- 
man of the legal committee; J. D. Skinner, 
chairman of the society’s committee; N. C. 
Smith, clerk of the society’s committee; F. B. 
Curtis, chairman of the board of benevolences ; 
J. H. Beans, chairman of the board of religious 
education; R. W. Cogswell, treasurer of the 
building fund, and H. W. Smith, treasurer of 
the church. 

There were three boys representing the new 
generation, John Lashar and Edward Hincks 
representing the two churches which formed 
the United Church, and Morris Canning repre- 
senting the eighth generation of descendants of 
three of the charter members. They received 
the dirt in a wheelbarrow, thus the generation 
building the church and the generation to carry 
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Schools and class rooms, 


Model B. Balopticon / 
on a tripod y; 
¢ 


Bausch 
& Lomb 
Optical Co., 

¢ 404 Freeman St., 
7 Rochester, N. Y. 


¢ Please send me informa- 

¢ tion about the Bausch & 
4 Lomb method of projecting 
stereopticon slides in broad 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. rie ee 


Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
London 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 


Washington 
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on its work will be represented. After prayer 
and hymn the benediction was pronounced by 
the pastor and the work of building the new 
church was officially begun. 


Rey. W. S. Woolworth Leaves Liberty Hill 
Rev. W. S. Woolworth’s pastorate of nearly 
three years at Liserry Hitt, Exeter, was 
fruitful in numerous ways. Several hundred 
dollars were spent in repairing the church and 


parsonage. There was a goodly number of 
additions. A men’s club, organized by Mr. 
Woolworth, is in fine working condition. He 


has -been obliged to retire on account of his 
wife’s sad breakdown. The church is unani- 
mous and happy in the coming of Rev. L. L. 
Harris, and he begins his pastorate under 
favorable auspices. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Installation in Newtonville 


An installation of exceptional interest was 
that of Dr. A. M. Bllis as pastor of CENTRAL, 


CHAIRS 


designed and built for 


CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Special catalog 


JOHN A. DUNN COMPANY 
Established in 1839 at 
Gardner 


Massachusetts 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 
SEND FCR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacoby Art Glass Company 


Dept[EZY 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Boag Lima, Ohio. 


Has established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence 
HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 


VICTOR Portable 
‘STEREOPTICON : 


Victor Aniinetograph Ea. 
220 Victor Bldg. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- ) 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt-14 Greenville, Ill. 


g— UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
LYMYER a sweeten one bun 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


CHURCH &z 
59 OURFREECATALOGUB 
Er:5r:s. * TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 


79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. AND 
2208 BROAD S cITy, 


> BELL 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 
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NEWTONVILLE, on Dec. 16. Dr. Bllis’ state- 
ment of faith and experience before the in- 
stalling council was frank, earnest, and com- 
prehensive, setting forth largely his attitude 
and purpose toward the people to whom he 
ministers. He was less dogmatic and intro- 
spective than some candidates, but expressed 
an adequate and resolute faith and a deep 
desire to preach the gospel and to help his 
people to follow Christ. Friendly question- 
ing by the members of the council was 
answered so well that their confidence in Dr. 
Ellis steadily increased and satisfaction was 
expressed by unanimous vote. Drse Age By 
Pierce, of Shawmut Church, Boston, acted as 
moderator, and Rey. R. A. Dunlap, associate 
pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, as scribe. 

The service of installation included an ex- 
cellent sermon by Dr. R. H. Potter on the 
text from Matt. 10: 7—‘“And as ye go 
preach.” He emphasized the fact that the 
Christian gospel is the gospel of the open road, 
and that it is a ministering gospel. The Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Dr. J. E. Park of West 
Newton, the charge to the pastor by Dr. J. P. 
Huget of Brooklyn, and the charge to the 
people by Dr. J. T. Stocking of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., a former pastor, were all prac- 
tical, felicitous, and complimentary to both 
pastor and people. The prayer of installation 
by Dr. F. E. Emrich was of rare spiritual 
quality and a benediction indeed. 

A large number were in attendance. An ex- 
cellent supper was served to all present by 
the ladies of Central Church. 

The new pastorate has begun most happily. 


Installed at South, Brockton 


Rey. R. W. Coe, lately of Norwood, was 
made pastor of SourH (Campello), BrockTon, 
Dec. 17. He is the tenth minister of the 
church. A representative council of Pilgrim 
Association and invited guests met in the after- 
noon and heard Mr. Coe’s thoughtful presenta- 
tion of faith and attitude of mind, under three 
themes: “How to Make God Real in My Pul- 
pit,” “The Place of Young People in the 
Church,” “The Church and the Community and 
the World.” Born in North Carolina, his edu- 
cation was in Western Maryland College and 
Westminster Seminary. He has had four 
previous pastorates and was, ad interim, acting 
pastor of First, Washington. 

The installation exercises were notable for the 
participation of two former South ministers, 
Dr. A. F. Pierce, now of Shawmut, Boston, 
who offered the prayer, and Dr. S. K. Tomp- 
kins, of Central, Boston, who gave the charge 
to the people. Rey. F. D. Parker, of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, supply minister prior 
to Mr. Coe’s coming in May, offered the invo- 
eation. Further personal touches were given 
to the service: Rev. A. B. Coe, Somerville, a 
brother, read the Scriptures, and Dr. J. T. 
Stocking, Upper Montclair, N. J., preached 
the sermon. It was while Dr. Stocking was 
pastor at First, Washington, that Mr. Coe be- 
came assistant minister. The sermon was a 
searching message based upon the words: “This 
is a faithful saying, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners. Sin, he defined, 
is what is wrong with us; salvation ridding 
ourselves of what is wrong. Together they 
state the field and task of the pulpit. The 
charge to the minister was by Rev. A. M. 
Parker, Bridgewater. and the hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Dr. H. F. Holton, of 
Porter, Brockton. 
slow of Norwood brought greetings of that 
church and expressed highest regard for Mr. 
Coe as a minister and teacher. Rey. BH. H. 
Gibson, of First, Brockton, was moderator, 
and Rev. Harry Grimes of Braintree, scribe. 

: WwW. P. L. 


At the tables, F. O. Win-_ 
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Dr. Guild Called to New Bedford 

Dr. Roy B. Guild, for the past ten yea 
secretary of the Commission on Councils } 
Churches of the Federal Council of Church: 
of Christ in America, has accepted a unan 
mous call to become minister of TRINITARIA! 
New Beprorp, where he succeeds Rey. F. E 
von der Sump. Mr. Guild intends to beg 
his work the first of January. His coming 
welcomed by the city at large, and will mat 
rially strengthen our denomination and tl 
Christian cause generally in that part of tl 
state. : 


A Congregationalist Makes Practical Gifts 

Theophilus King, long identified with BrT1 
ANY, QuINCY, began in 1912 a $50,000 Kir 
Family Fund to carry forward by annual gif 
certain local and other philanthropies an 
churches. He has just announced as an 80t 
birthday feature an increase to $1,000,000, on 
half available now, the remainder at death « 
donor. Quincy social service societies and outsic 
organizations are to be perpetually benefite 
Last year they received $10,051. The list ; 
this eminently practical: plan includes 4 
churches. The Congregational groups entitle 
are those of Atlantic, Bethany, Finnish, Squa: 
tum, Swedish, Union, Quincey Point, Wolla 
ton, Houghs Neck, all of Quincy, and als 
East Hampton, Ct., and Rochester, Mass., M 
King’s birthplace, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Win-a-Member Campaign at Manchester 

FRANKLIN STREET, MANCHESTER, Rev. ¢ 
M. Phillips, pastor, has just closed a win- 
member campaign, which has continued throug 
the autumn months. At the December Con 
munion 111 persons were admitted to chure 
membership, 75 on confession, In this cam 
paign the pastor had the fullest co-operatio 
of the people, as the remarkable results bea 
witness. There was a specially arranged sery 
ice for the Communion printed on the weekl 
bulletin, in which all participated. 


An Oly Book 


ina Rew Store 


just remodelled 
‘Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromideld St., Boston 


We supply every essential 


for the Communion ser- 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES pene Taste Glasses, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 53°85. 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgage 7% 


on improved South Florida real estate. Not real 
estate certificates but direct obligations with individ- 
ual owners. 

Guaranteed by Old Established Corporation 


Particulars and literature free. 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Tampa, Florida 
you have any second-hand church furnishings yor 
wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advertise 

ment in our paper? Some small church may be in nee 
of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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hurch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
MSTRONG, T. J., Key West, Fla., to Sanford. 
At work. 
AIR, W. W., Forest Grove, Ore., to First, Fair- 
nont, Minn. At work. : 
x, Hompr, Hemmingford, Neb., to Federated, 
Sutton. At work. 
BBS, H. W., Hillcrest, Melrose, Mass., to North 
3erwick, Me. Effective at once. 
MIELD, L. W., First, Sioux Falls, S. D., to Lynn- 
1urst, Minneapolis, Minn. Declines. 
FFMAN, CHRISTIAN, Moody Bible Institute, to 
Shurch, Ia. At work. 
RTON, DOUGLAS, First, Middletown, Ct., to Ley- 
len, Brookline, Mass. Accepts to begin Feb. 15, 
sLIS, Ervin, Aurora, Neb., to The Vine, Lin- 
oln. Accepts to begin in January. 
»son, G. W., Stratford, Ct., to Brookfield. 
CCALLUM, J. W., Joplin, Mo., to First, Tampa, 
Ma, At work. 
LLOWS, J. H., Claremont, Cal., to Pacoima. 
Gowan, O. H., Painesville, O., to Knoxville, 
Penn. At work. 
ror, J. C., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., to Demorest, 
ra. Accepts. 
OPMAKER, C. D., Whiting, Ia., to Albion, Neb. 
Accepts. 
cbr, S. L., Farnhamville, Ia., to Rockford. At 
vork. 
BB, F. §., First, Sedalia, Mo., to Mayflower, 
Jolumbus, O. Accepts. 
LKENS, W. E., Bronson, Mich., to Fremont. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
RRIS, S. A., Johnstown, Fla. 
ONMAKHR, C. D., Whiting, Ia. Effective Jan. 15. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

LIFORNIA 
‘laremont 20 
Long Beach, First 14 33 
40s Angeles, Hollywood 10 
Pasadena, First 12 45 
ANOIS 14 
Dvanston, First 14 
-eru 6 9 
CHIGAN 
Muskegon, First 3 4 
SCONSIN ’ 
Madison, First 11 29 

Personals 


gDNDR, Rev. R. P., formerly of Franklin, N. 
1., is serving for the winter as pastor of 
sommunity Tourist Church, Holly Hill, Fla. 
MIS, Dr. S. L., has retired from his position 
S associate secretary of the American Mission- 
Ty Association but continues to act as manage- 
ng editor of the American Missionary maga- 
ine. 

vROSH, Pres. S. B. L., of Whitman College, 
fter four weeks in a Spokane hospital under 
he care of an eye specialist, has come out 
rom the shadow of blindness which seriously 
hreatened him. His many friends are grateful 
0 know that he retains about three-fifths vision 
f one eye. He returned to Walla Walla at 
‘hanksgiving time and began work in the 
ollege the following Monday, with two morn- 
ng lectures and a busy day following. He will 
ot be able to read or write, but with a well 
tored mind and the assistance of Mrs. Pen- 
ose and a secretary and his son Stephen, now 
n college, he will be quite able to attend to 
is classroom work in philosophy and the ad- 
inistration of the college. Even if complete 
lindness were to ensue, the trustees would 
ot think of his laying down the duties of the 
residency which he has held for 30 years 
vith such distinguished ability. Their at- 
itude has been finely expressed in a letter 
ent to President Penrose while the issue of 
is treatment was much in doubt. On the first 
fonday of his return the college was visited 
y two members of the General Education 
soard who assured the officials that the $125,- 
00 conditionally promised would be paid as 
oon as a like amount was paid in on the 
ledges secured in the recent campaign for en- 
arged endowment. The first payments on 
hese pledges are to be made in January. 
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Prich, Rey. O. A., whose acceptance of the call Marriage 

ee ees, bas been. Te pouGHMRTY-BASSMIT—at)/Princetod) .N.< J), 
corded in our columns, comes from a_ brief Dec. 18, by Rev. Charles F. Weeden, D.D., of 
pastorate in Fort Fairfield, Me. For several Boston, Grace Ely Bassett to Gregg Dougherty 
years he was pastor of Union, South Wey- of Princeton University. 
mouth, Mass., and: later of the united church 
of that town, now known as Old South Union. Events To Come 
He saw overseas service during the war. Boston MINISTERS’ MunrinG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 


Witimorr, Rev. B. A., who resigned from the ton, Jan. 5, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. S. M. 
pastorate of Eliot, Roxbury, Mass., on April 27, Lindsay, pastor of Brookline Baptist Church. 


has at the urgent request of the church con- Subject: “Great American Preachers.” 
tinued to supply the pulpit through Jan. 4. Mipwintwr Meprina, Congregational Church Bx- 
The committee has made progress in the choice tension Boards, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, 


of a successor and Mr. Willmott feels that Tll., Jan. 17-21. 
an interim would be desirable before his suc- MassacHUsETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


cessor is called to take up the work. Mr. UNION, New Year’s meeting, Pilgrim Hall, 
Willmott’s health has been restored to its full Jan. 2, 2 p.M. Latest information from the 
vigor. He will make his headquarters at his field. Speaker, Mrs. Henry Francis Smith. 


farm in Townsend, Mass., and do supply and Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
interim preaching but probably not take another Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 2, 10.30 a.m. 
pastorate until fall. His work at Eliot has Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHDRIOR, 
been of unusual quality, and even while weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.mM., 19 So. La 
technically only supplying the pulpit he has Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 
been very helpful in the carrying on of the large 


and varied activities of the parish. YALE D I VI NI TY SCHO O L 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


* 1) Pastoral Service. 
A Good Boarding Place {3 Service in the Foreign Field. 

Are you looking for a good boarding place with a Christian (3) Beligious Education. 
family? Just try an ad in our classified columns, and you will (4) Practical Philanthropy. soa 
be fully repaid for the small amount it will cost you. (5) History and iaariod a peers ay 

0 equal terms to students of a ristian bodies. 
Cee TED ARVERTASING pee ENE Digisen of M.A, B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
For catalogue, 


DR: OZORA S. DAVIS, PI 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ENT: 


Happy New Year! 


Brother Minister: 


Can you think of a better way to have the 
happiest year of your life than to multiply 
yourself by the enlistment of a student for 
the ministry ? 


| J[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


stands ready to help you! 
May we tell you how? 


Opera oberg 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


° 0 Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Theological Seminary Sa ee 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 

iec] Each School has its independent faculty and its own 

Kennedy School of Missions Sustiturienal tie and Hagemer they form one interdenomi- 

Dean, E. W. Capen national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


Bangor Theological Seminary GRINNELL 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or dip lone Recs ppp 
aa PAE oie CavancodeColiens La algae An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 

For catalogue and information, apply to Address: 
WarkREN J. Mouuton, President, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 


Bangor, Maine. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


o © at Vineland, New Jersey. 
The Training School Devoted to the interests of those 
whose minds have not developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, 


research laboratory. $1,200 per annum. E.R. Johnstone, 
Director. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent, Box 404. 


BE A TRAINED NURSE 


j ._ Steady income. Graduates earn $35.00 to 
$e G0 Esha tae Home study course. Diploma jasuod 5 Eatab- 
i spital experience. . 
Lane rick Basy terms, Write for FROM Catalog TODAY. 


r 
American Training School, 1569 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Haecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Ohairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Wor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287° Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, eg officio, 
y 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William 8. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E, McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cnairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Blla G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


serves’ as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


This Commission 


(Norm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


. e 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretartes 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William HB. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M: Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Miss 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary’ Secretary and Bditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, . q 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’ ie 
oe a SOVOrG, Treasurer ee tae 
ev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work 
154% Auburn St. Atlanta, Ga, f 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Eduéational and church work in the 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the sie 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund n 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000. 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretar 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
Setcrae ee ie ey a case of his untimely 
3; endowe the income of = ilgri 
Memorial Fund. id ie 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF | 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Treasurer 


Associate Secretaries 


“Kelsey, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co 
ferences of New Wngland. Rev. Arthur J. Cove 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairma 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secreta: 
and Missionary Education Secreta 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adu 
Education Secreta 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
$ Y student and Young People’s Secreta 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Educatic 
Program including Social Service, Missiona: 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor: 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christie 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of tl 
denomination for the publication and distributic 
of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, , teacher 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and. books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


i A. Weston, Ph.D., 
pee Editor and Business Manag' 


S illiam E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Seas Editor of The Congregationali 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 508 Congreg 
tional house. - Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WomMAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTHERIO 
19 So. La Salle St, Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbu 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S Boarp OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFI 
760 Market St., San Francisco.' Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hxee. Se 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONAI 
FpppRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. ] 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAI 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasure! 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congreg 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomM® MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fre 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewa. 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


Massacuuserrs Boarp or MINISTPRIAL Al 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, al 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columb) 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. | 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oFr BO 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congt 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; 
Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, See. ; 
Building, Boston. 


Sea 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely f 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites co 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annui 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superi 
tendent; Rey. William F. Hnglish, Treasuré 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISsionary Socipry or CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 0 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chureh 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Re 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William | 
pid see Treasurer, Congregational House, ea 
ord. 
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‘ith the Schools and Colleges 
Whitman and Oxford Debate 


\ most illuminating and entertaining debate 
s held Dee. 5, in Walla Walla, Wash., three 
dents of Whitman and three students from 
ford, Hngland, participating. The question 
cussed was, “Resolved, that this house be- 
res the extension of state interference over 
individual is a chief evil of the times.” The 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tionfl Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
sequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
he House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ess and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
ur Missionary Organizations with business offices 
t minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
tev. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
ard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
seacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


dome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
in connection with our churches. Emergency 
lef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ns and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
sly administered. 

lliam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
‘ker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
orporated Reorganized 


eo" Boston. “sss 
aman's Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society, reorganized 

1922, now fully rep- 
ents the Congregational 
urches of New England 
its practical, social, and 
igious work among sea- 
n. Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
, Boston, and at Vine- 
rd Haven, and Reading 
oms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
it, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
- facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ntributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
nt, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
v. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. 
eodore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
rren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
> Congregational House. 


\merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


[The only American undenominational, interna- 
nal, and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
7 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHN B. CAtvertT, D.D., President; GrORGH 
NEY WesBstTeER, D.D., Secretary. 

SLARENCE C, PINNHO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
‘al districts of the country. Publishes and 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churehes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
n work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ntributions and communications relative to 
rk in any part of the country may be sent to 
+ New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Whitman men put up logical and well-ordered 
arguments and showed good training. The 
Oxford men were more at ease in repartee 
and had a ready wit that was rather startling 
to a large audience that had been so persis- 
tently led to believe that Britishers were not 
long on humor. They had evidently longer ex- 
perience on the platform, and were more 
prolific in historic allusion. The audience was 
asked to vote before and after the debate. The 
result showed a strong tendency to adopt the 
position of the negative, favoring more state 
control, as upheld by Malcolm MacDonald of 
Oxford and Messrs. Thomas and Kirshen of 
Whitman. 


- New President for Reed College 
Mr. Norman F.. Coleman, who for five years 
has rendered a remarkable service of economic 
reconciliation as president of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, a Northwestern 
organization of employers and employees, is 
to return to Reed College, Portland, Ore., next 
fall as president. He was professor of English 
at Whitman College for six years, and for 
seven years occupied a similar chair at Reed. 
Judging from his past career he will be de- 
servedly popular not only among the students 
and faculty but with the larger public outside. 
He is a Congregationalist, and an able speaker 
on literary, economic, and religious subjects. 


The New Year 


A flower unknown; a book unread ; 
A tree with fruit unharvested ; 
A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes ; 
A landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade, ’neath silent skies; 
A wond’rous fountain yet unsealed ; 
A casket with its gifts concealed; 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond tomorrow’s mystic gates. 
—Horatio Nelson Powers. 


RISIBLES 


“Hear you got a new car. Does she rattle?” 
“Rattle? Ill say she rattles—sounds like 
a skeleton having a chill on a tin roof!” 


Wharton—“I suppose you found your trip 
to Europe broadening?” 

College—“‘Yes, and flattening, 
Punch Bowl. 


too.”—Penn 


Mother—“Did you see Santa Claus last 
night, Betty?” 

Betty—“No, mother. But I heard what he 
said when he fell over my doll buggy.” 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
The Philosophy of Worship 


Jan. 19—The Psychology of Worship; 
Jan. 26—The Justification of Worship, 
by James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Mark 
Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Williams College; 


Feb. 2—Doubts About Worship; Feb. 
9—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University Graduate School; 
Feb. 16—Worship In Its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, 
by Charles Andrew Armstrong Bennett, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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News of the Churches 


Professor—‘“You seem to understand all 
that. Now let us pass on to immortality, the 
life of the hereafter.” 

Student—‘Not prepared, sir.’—Boston Tran- 
script. : 


Our Modern Slang 
The wife and daughter of Colonel Berry, 
camp commander, came to the gate after taps 
and demanded admission. The sentry objected. 
“But my dear man, you don’t understand,” 
expostulated the older woman. “We are the 
Berrys.” 
“J don’t care if you’re thé cat’s whiskers,” 
retorted the sentry. “You can’t get in at this 
hour.’”—American Legion Weekly. 


. 


Christian Fellowship Among the Nations 


A study course for adult classes on International Relations, which bravely faces 


controversial questions and evades no issue of fundamental importance. 


By PROFESSOR JEROME DAVIS 
of Yale Divinity School 


and REVEREND ROY B. CHAMBERLIN 


Minister of Church of Christ, Hanover, New Hampshire 


HE method by which the course is organized is unusual. Each lesson is introduced by actual incidents which have hap- 
T pened and which, primarily because they are true happenings and are cleverly arranged so as to bring out the different 

principles on which the discussion of each lesson is to be based, are much more appealing and thought-provyoking than any 
statement of abstract principles could possibly be. We have examples of the war-inspired prejudice which leads professedly ~ 
Christian people to condemn wholesale the population of erstwhile enemy countries, including suffering children; the warping 
of news in order to create hatred, so necessary to war morale; the barring from Christian activities in church life of “foreigners” 
and mémbers of the black and yellow races in typical communities; and even—mirable dictu—the attitude of the sugar profiteers 
and our imperialists in general! Concrete and helpful suggestions are made for teachers. The lessons are followed by sugges- 
tions as to places where informed speakers might be secured to present the subject to the class; by lists of books, pamphlets and 
articles, and stimulating questions. 


It is good to see a pamphlet issued for study of the international implications of Jesus’ principles and spirit, which neither evades 


crucial issues nor presents its material in a one-sided manner.—Z'he World Tomorrow. Stout paper covers—25 cents. 
s 


Do you have- 


a Cradle Roll Class during Church Service? There 
could be no more interesting and helpful stories for 
the “wee tots” than those in 


OBJECT LESSONS FOR THE CRADLE ROLL 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


| The lessons consist of simple talks and stories based upon objects familiar to the 
little child, such as articles of food, clothing, their pets, and objects with which a 
child can help at home; all of them ‘‘interpreted religiously.’’ 


EQUIPMENT (Not all of this equipment is essential in all cases.) 
1, OBJECT LESSONS FOR THE CRADLE ROLL. A book for the teacher or 


id . . . . . 
mother, containing fifty-two stories and lessons, songs, and general instructions. 


Price, $1.50. 


2, PROGRAMS FOR THE CRADLE ROLL CLASS. A series of fifty-two programs 
for the teacher when ‘‘Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll’’ is used in the chureh 


school. Printed in pamphlet form to fit inside cover of book. -Price, 25 cents. 

3. BLOCKS. A nest of ten blocks with pictures in two colors, to illustrate the 
lessons. a Price, $1.25. 

4, OBJECTS. A box of the objects not easily obtainable—cotton boll, 


wheat, flax, wool, and cocoon. Price, 35 cents. 


5. HOME STORIES. A set of fifty-two four-page leaflets, punched for 
binding, containing the stories, pictures, and suggestions to the 
mothers for home teaching and occupations. For the children to take 
home after the story has been told in the church school. 

Price, 50 cents a set. 


6. COVERS FOR.HOME STORIES. Printed on heavy 
paper and punched for binding, for use of teacher or 
mother to preserve ‘‘home stories’’ in permanent form. 

35 eents per dozen, 5 cents each set. 
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CHAPEL or THE New ParisH Houss, Stary St. Courcu, PortLanp, MAINE 


DR. CADMAN’S RADIO SERVICE, by Marshall Dawson 
LET POWER RETURN TO THE VILLAGES, by Arthur E. Holt 
OPENING A NEW BRITISH PARLIAMENT, by Arthur Porritt 


DR. FOSDICK’S LATEST BOOK, Reviewed by Charles R. Brown 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDARS 


for 1925 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


On account of the unusual beauty of this calendar, we purchased somewhat too heavily. 
We are, therefore, reducing the quantity price to Churches from 17 to 10 cents per copy. 
As the regular price per single copy was 30 cents, this gives you an opportunity to cut 
the price to your customers, and still make a fine profit for your Church or your Society. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDAR~1925 


An Art Gallery of the World’s Most 


Famous Sacred Paintings 


The Scripture Text Calendar contains 12 beau- 
tiful reproductions of the works of some of the 
world’s greatest artists. All of these pictures 
represent what.is best and most refined in the 
realm of religious art. The color paintings are 
so perfect and so beautiful that thousands of 
people make their selections of the best repro- 
ductions. In this way they secure a beautiful gal- 
lery of the world’s most famous Sacred Paintings. 


Size of Calendar, 914 by 16 inches. 


Price of single copies, reduced from 30 to 20 cents 


Lots of 50 or more, reduced from 17 to 10 cents 


Successful Selling Plans 


Makes Selling Easy—Insures Success 


We give you three plans that will stimulate new interest in Church life and assure the sale of all the 
Calendars. If your community is large enough to permit the city being divided into districts, all of 
the plans may be used, but only one team should be allowed to sell in each district. It is a dignified 


way of presenting the Gospel and at the same time advertising your Church. 


For the Sunday School 


Classes 


Divide the class equally into teams 
and give the Calendars to each team 
—appoint a captain of each team— 
assign each team a territory in which 
to sell the calendars. The team that 
sells the most calendars in a certain 
length of time is the winning team 
and is to be given a party or enter- 
tainment by the losing team. A cer- 
tain per cent. of the profits from the 
sale of the calendars may be set 
aside to give the party—the balance 
to be given for the work of the church 
as the class may decide upon. This 
plan often works well with the boys’ 
and girls’ classes competing. 


For the Ladies of the 
Church 


The Ladies of the Church can suc- 
cessfully sell these Calendars. Spread 
the Gospel into the highways and by- 
ways and the harvest will be beauti- 
ful. The ladies can decide whether 
or not they desire to compete and 
entertain their hard-working hus- 
bands after the drive is over—For 
the Ladies of the Church to put on 
this drive gives them an opportunity 
to cordially invite many to attend 
your church and enjoy the fellow- 
ship of Christian people. This plan 
will help build up your church at- 
tendance and membership. 


For the Young People’s 


Society 
Divide the Society Membership into 
teams and use the same plan as out- 
lined for the younger people in the 
Sunday School—however have both 
young men and women on each team 
and the losing team entertain the 
winning team—only the workers to 
enjoy the party—thus getting the 
largest possible number of workers. 
Every Young People’s Society needs 
money to meet pledges, purchase sup- 
plies, or to give to a worthy cause— 
this plan, if everybody works, will re- 
turn handsome profits and the spirit 
will carry over from year to year. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Voters that Failed 


FFICIAL figures in the late Presidential election, 
now available, indicate that the results of the Get- 
Out-the-Vote campaign were not as pronounced as was 
at first supposed. The total vote polled was 28,920,070, 
as against 26,713,832 in 1920. This is a gain of 2,206,238 
over the former election, but it is estimated that the po- 
tential voters in 1924 numbered over four million more 
than in 1920, so that the percentage is very slightly 
changed. A daily paper figures that for every 100 who 
voted in 1920, 96 stayed away from the polls, while for 
every 100 voting in 1924, 95 stayed away. There has evi- 
dently, then, been a gain of approximately one voter from 
the absentees for every 100 who have been:accustomed to 
exercise their franchise. It is disappointing to read that 
in 18 states the vote in 1924 was smaller than in 1920. 
The lapse was chiefly in the Southern and border states; 
but not all, for Montana, North Dakota, Nevada, and 
Washington are in this list, and in Maine 6,000 fewer 
persons voted this year than in 1920. 


A New Use for Airplanes 


ac possibility of breaking up fog by dropping electri- 

fied sand from airplanes at great height is now oc- 
cupying the minds and hopes of scientists. Experiments 
along the same line give hopes of successful results in 
rain-making, or at least in compelling rain-clouds to dis- 
burse their burden as they pass over areas suffering from 
drouth. “Battling with the elements” will take on a 
new meaning if these experiments succeed, as appears 
likely, and the economic value of aircraft will be enor- 
mously increased. It has been estimated that a London 
fog means an economic loss of half a million dollars, so 
that the gain both materially and in convenience in a 


fog-stricken area like London would be almost immeasur- 
able should it prove feasible to abolish fogs. 

Will the analogy hold in the realm of mental and 
spiritual life? Charles Wesley at least anticipated nearly 
two centuries ago this dissipation from above of clouds 
in the spiritual realm. One recalls his beautiful hymn 
beginning : 

Light of those whose dreary dwelling 
Borders on the shades of death, 

Come, and by Thy love’s revealing, 
Dissipate the clouds beneath. 

The new heaven and earth’s Creator, 
In our deepest darkness rise, 

Scattering all the night of nature, 
Pouring eyesight on our eyes. 


Education Moving Upward 

HE latest sensation in education, apparently, is the 

plan to erect this year a skyscraper of fifty-two 
stories for the University of Pittsburgh. An exchange 
says that this will be “a new ‘Cathedral of Learning’ 
which will aim to express the spirit of Pittsburgh.” The 
area covered will be 360 feet by 260, and the building 
will rise 680 feet from the street level. It is “to cost 
$10,000,000, and will accommodate 12,000 students, with. 
classrooms, laboratories, ete. We do not know just what 
is the peculiar “spirit of Pittsburgh,” or how the sky- 
scraper will typify it. Height might conceivably typify 
in education what the tower and steeple have typified in 
church architecture. Education in Pittsburgh may. be 
moving upwards. But on the whole we are disposed to 
pity the student whose memories of alma mater are as: 
sociated with a phalanstery rather than a home. A quad- 
rangle, a campus, or better still open areas, with broad 
and beautiful landscapes—these play a subtle and inde- 
finable part in the true education of a student, and there 
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will always be something lacking where they are lacking, 
or where their lack is not in some way made good. 

For the same reason a radio-university will have its 
limitations. A Harvard professor recently predicted that 
instruction by radio would probably constitute the larg- 
est development in education during the next few dec- 
ades. But education is more than instruction and the 
imparting of information. It is a matter of contacts, and 
the development through contacts of outlook and insight. 
The universities have been awakening, and they need 
still to awaken, to closer contact with life, but their hope 
of highest service depends upon their retaining along 
with these new contacts something of their historic and 
idealistic character. 


A Better Motto 


A hae the incident occurred some time ago we 

have only recently seen reference to the unveiling at 
the West End Presbyterian Church in New York of a 
bronze tablet bearing this unusual inscription: 


WE BELIEVE THAT BUSINESS PRINCIPLES SHOULD 
CONFORM TO THE TEACHING OF CHRIST 


The Churchman, from which our belated information 
is drawn, stated in this reference of a few months ago 
that in response to the appeal of Rev. Dr. A. Edwin 
Keigwin to business men to adorn their desks and offices 
with such a motto, instead of such conventional signs as 
“Business is Business,” “Do It Now,” ete., many had 
accepted the offer of duplicates of the tablet. One man 
had ordered twelve tablets to be installed in his office 
and branch establishments, and orders were reported as 
coming from many parts of the country. 


Prayer: Public and Private 


ae references to prayer in connection with the radio 

religious service, in the article in this issue on Dr. 
Cadman’s radio preaching, come very fittingly from 
Marshall Dawson. Mr. Dawson has recently published 
through the Macmillan Co. a little volume on Prayer 
that seems to us much the best book in its field. Prayer 
that Prevails is the title, and the sub-title defines its 
purpose as a psychological approach to the, practice of 
personal and public prayer. Not the least valuable fea- 
ture of Mr. Dawson’s book is his own discussion of the 
nature, technique, and principles of prayer in an open- 
ing section of approximately thirty pages. The rest of 
the volume of some two hundred pages is devoted to ex- 
cellently selected models of prayers relating to all ex- 
periences and circumstances of life, and to all phases of 
public worship and ministry. Many of these are Mr. 
Dawson’s own contribution but the highest sources of 
the spiritual life of all ages as expressed in prayer have 
been drawn upon so freely as to give this section the 
value of a great compendium of incisive and beautiful 
prayers. 


Airplane Travel Has Setback 


Ae popularity of the airplane for passenger traffic, 

which has had marked development in the London 
to Paris service, is likely to be somewhat checked by a 
serious accident that occurred on the morning of Dec. 24. 
A few minutes after leaving the Croydon Aerodrome the 
air liner to Paris crashed and the pilot and seven pas- 
sengers were instantly killed. The machine was almost 


immediately enveloped in flames and before they could 
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be recovered the bodies were charred beyond recogni- 
tion. While the cause of the accident is not known, a 
despatch to the New York Times states that the machine 
had been passed as in perfect condition before it left the 
aerodrome, and the pilot was a fully qualified aviator, 
who had won the Military Cross during the war. Prob- 
ably the proportion of lives lost in the ultimate develop- 
ment of air travel will not exceed that by loss in rail- 
road, steamship, and automobile accidents—almost cer- 
tainly not, if the last form of travel, itself so very recent, 
is taken into account. But the newness and uncertainty — 
of airplane travel will tend for some time to make ac- 
cidents such as this at Croydon discouraging to all but 
naturally adventurous spirits. 
¥ »¥ 

Every word spoken and every deed done from a selfish 
motive, by individual, group, or nation, is a direct blow 
against the progress of the Kingdom of God. 


Guesses and Gaps 


HE first volume of Dr. James Moffatt’s translation of 

the Old Testament, Genesis to Esther, has recently 
come from the press, the American publishers being the 
George H. Doran Co. The Congregationalist hopes to 
present shortly a review of this translation from a com- 
petent Hebrew scholar and student of the Old Testament. 
Meanwhile, in common with ordinary readers, we may 
appreciate some elements in Dr Moffatt’s work that are 
apparent and of value to the non-critical mind. 

Conspicuous in this translation, as in Dr. Moffatt’s 
well known and widely used translation of the New 
Testament, is its honesty. The British Weekly, in a long 
editorial leader in its issue of Nov. 13, the actual day of 
the publication in England of the first volume of the 
translation, refers to the basal difficulties which Dr. 
Moffatt or any translator of the Old Testament has to 
face. Before translation can be accomplished the prob- 
lem of the text must be settled. The British Weekly 
points out that “the broken and difficult condition of 
the Hebrew text is hidden from the ordinary reader by 
the smoothly flowing phrases of the Authorized Version,” 
but that even the ordinary reader may grasp some idea 
of the difficulties associated with the condition of the 
text by noticing in the margins of the Revised Version 
how many different readings and renderings are given 
or suggested. In some instances the Hebrew text fails 
to give any meaning. 

Dr. Moffatt’s honesty appears in his refusal to make 
a sheer guess, where no clear rendering is possible. In 
such instances he leaves a gap with a few dots, though 
he states very frankly that wherever, even in a very ob- 


‘secure passage, a reasonable guess seemed possible, he 


has preferred a guess to a gap. The British Weekly says 
regarding this portion of Dr. Moffatt’s preface, and the 
method to which he refers: 


The Authorized Version and indeed all previous ver- 
sions are besprinkled with guesses, too, but all trans- 
lators have not been so frank on the subject as Dr. 
Moffatt allows himself to be. 


This reference to guesses and gaps is very suggestive. 
In the whole theological field has there not been a dan- 
gerous and dishonest tendency to turn guesses into 
dogmas, and. to fill in guesses where divine revelation 
has really left gaps? Men have allowed the Almighty 
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few silences, but have been presumptuously ready to 
speak for him. Dr. Moffatt’s honesty in translating is 
symbolic of a new spirit which is doing a great deal to 
revolutionize methods of theological study and thought. 

It may be a purely whimsical notion of a non-critical 
reader, but we wonder how many will share with us the 
feeling that all modern translations are marred by a 
needless, and seemingly unjustifiable, departure from the 
forms of expression so long familiarized by the Author- 
ized Version. One welcomes the full difference where the 
text demands it, or where it clarifies the meaning. But 
is there a gain in arbitrary renderings, which tend to 
give one the feeling that the translator—we do not refer 
to Dr. Moffatt in particular—is straining somewhat un- 
necessarily to make his translation different and dis- 
tinctively his own? Is there, for instance, any particular 
gain in having the “garden of Eden,” so familiar to us 
all by that name, become the “park of Eden”? Does the 
Hebrew demand such a change? Or does the substitu- 
tion of park for garden in Dr. Moftatt’s translation in any 
sense affect the value or meaning of the record? 

It is, perhaps, a small point, but it is raised again 
and again as one reads the various modern translations, 


including the Revised Version and the American Stand- 


ard Revision. One who loves the Authorized Version, 
and who recognizes its place in English literature and 
in the historic development of English-speaking peoples, 
sometimes wishes that we might have a translation as 
competent, honest, and scholarly as some that have ap- 
peared, that would never hesitate to give a better ren- 
dering than that of the Authorized Version, but that 
would none the less alter that version as little as pos- 
sible and only where it was demanded by clearness and 
accuracy. It may be said that a new translation ought 
to be inherently independent and sui generis, but is it 
not a fiction to suppose that a translation of the Bible 
can be made without reference to great translations that 
have become in some sense authoritative? Would there 
not have been a gain if the Revisions and later transla- 
tions had kept as closely as seemed possible to that ver- 
sion which has established itself as a standard and so 
interwoven itself into the life and literature of almost 
the entire era of printed books? 
% ¥ 

Percy Sylvester Malone, who contributes the inter- 
esting Gargoyles column in the Ohurchman, remarked 
some time ago, “We have all heard the story of the little 
girl who prayed, “O Lord, please make the bad people 
good, and make the good people nice.” We are passing 
it on for those who, like ourselves, may not have heard 
it, for it is too good for anybody to miss. 


Strengthening the Foundations—A Parable 
HERE is a parable that recalls and enforces the 
> symboli¢ significance of Manson, the drain-digger, in 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s play, Zhe Servant in the House, 
in the story of how the foundations of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, in England, were strengthened, and virtually re- 
established during the years 1905-1912. This story has 
been told in a book of memoirs by Sir Francis Fox, 
Sizty-Three Years of Engineering, and was summarized 
recently in an editorial in the Manchester Guardian. 
Early in 1905 it became evident that the Cathedral 
was sinking, and more rapidly at some places than 
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others, so that great cracks appeared in the walls and 
vaulting due to the unequal strain. To “grout” the cracks 
and holes with cement, sand, and water driven in at 
high pressure was of little value as long the foundations 
were neglected. 

Under the direction of Sir Francis Fox, who engi- 
neered the whole operation, trial pits were dug outside 
the walls. It was found that the foundations rested at 
a depth of about ten feet, partly upon beech logs, whole 
trunks of trees, lying in some instances upon a second 
layer laid crosswise. These logs dated from between 1087 
A.D. and 1093 A.D. Some of them had rotted, though 
others had not, but beneath them was found a layer of 
eight feet of peat, so wet that when a hole was dug in it, 
it filled with water. “The Cathedral was foundering un- 
evenly into the peat bog,” and its weight had “already 
squashed the layer of peat thinner by three or four feet.” 
Below the peat, however, was found a solid bed of natural 
gravel and flints, with chalk underneath. 

The engineer was convinced that the only hope of 
saving the cathedral lay in removing all the peat and 
replacing it by a mass of cement. This task was under- 
taken, and in five years and a half completed, by one man, 
a, marine diver, named W. A. Walker: 

Working in total darkness—the water being thick 
and brown from the peat—he picked the peat out, by sec- 
tions, from under the walls, brought down concrete and 
cement from the surface, and stuffed them into the cavi- 
ties thus made. He thus underpinned the entire cathedral 
firmly, so that it stands now practically on a bed of rock. 

The Guardian very fittingly remarks that: 

. it is pleasant to see the loyalty with which the con- 
triver and organizer of the operation does honor in his 
book to the good twentieth-century English workman 
who carried out single-handed the rescue of the lovely 
cathedral where William the Conqueror used to go to 
church in his English capital. 

Not the least part of the fine symbolism of this par- 
able would seem to be found in the suggestion that much 
good work is done in the dark, especially where one works 
with plan and purpose. Results are not immediately 
seen. One works in obscurity and discouragement, but 
the reward of faithful toil comes in the vital strengthen- 
ing of the foundations and the upholding of the struc- 
ture of religion. 


Connecticut Politics 


HE election of Hiram Bingham to the United States 
Senate from Connecticut immediately after his elec- 
tion to the governorship and before entering upon the 
duties of that high office has been followed by a storm 
of protests. The voters did it, but now they blame the 
Republican bosses for creating such an unnecessary and 
undemocratic situation. On the other hand the Demo- © 
crats are blamed for stupidity and negligence in not 
rising to their opportunity. Hamilton Holt, the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, was formerly a Republican, and has 
been conspicuous in recent years as an advocate of the 
League of Nations. The old-line Democrats were luke- 
warm in their support of him; and against the election 
of a Democrat for Senator was raised the cry that it 
would jeopardize Connecticut industries, which rely upon 
a protective tariff which Democrats usually oppose, al-. 
though Mr. Holt is not a free-trader. The political situ- 
ation in Connecticut is very much mixed. Out of the 
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turmoil may come an awakened purpose among the people 
to have a government in which the will of the people 
shall be more free from boss control. Connecticut is 
not the only state where the people wait until after 
an election before they awaken to political conditions 
which they alone can reform. 


John Wesley and New England 


HOUGH Whitefield visited New England and his 

bones—a strange and gruesome relic as Sylvester 
Horne thought—are preserved in a Congregational 
church in Newburyport, there has been little thought of 
associating John Wesley, and until comparatively recent 
years, Methodism, in any intimate way with New Eng- 
land. Few, probably, are aware that there was very defi- 
nitely a common strain of influence that helped to form 
alike the character and work of John Wesley, and the 
spiritual ideals of New England. On Noy. 23 the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., formally celebrated 
the 350th anniversary of the birth of the Rev. John White, 
who has been described by Edward Everett Hale and 
other historians as “the Father of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony.” John White was for over forty years rector 
of Trinity Parish, Dorsetshire, England. He was a mem- 
ber of the Westminster General Assembly, and a strong 
sympathizer with the Puritans, suffering for his con- 
victions, though he never formally withdrew from the 
Established Church. Though he never came to New Eng- 
land himself he was a most efficient promoter of coloniza- 
tion, especially of Dorchester, Gloucester, and Salem. 
By pen and personal influence he played a considerable 
part in determining the activities and ideals of many 
early New England colonists. 

Now the interesting point is that this John White 
was the great-grandfather of John Wesley (not the 
grandfather as stated in an important account of the 
Dorchester celebration). John Wesley’s grandmother on 
his father’s side was a daughter of John White. The 
strange, powerful, and subtle influences of one strain in 
a man’s heredity may be unaccountably great. It is, 
therefore, no mere imagining, that powerfnl influences 
of personality and character which helped to mould New 
England may have had equal importance in determining 
what John Wesley was, and what he did for Eng- 
land and the world. It is at least very satisfactory to 
find this common strain of vital influences underlying 


movements which have been too commonly thought of as 
having little connection. 


Christianity and Society 


F the average professing Christian were asked whether 


Christian conceptions, motives, and impulses control - 


the great mass of men in their daily lives, he would 
answer, unquestionably, “No.” Yet the average profes- 
sing Christian is apt to attach an undue sanctity, and 
even a Christian sanction, to institutions, customs, and 
‘systems which are the direct product of the motives 
and activities of men, few of whom have been inspired 
by Christian purpose. Conservatism becomes for many 
almost synonymous with Christianity, despite the fact 
that the Christian spirit has had so little to do with 
producing much that these are most anxious to conserve. 

One need not believe that Jesus is “the eternal rebel” 
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to recognize how vitally his teaching challenges at the 
very center practices and systems that, considering their 
origin and growth, could only by a miracle have merited 
his approval. Jesus was no sweeping iconoclast. He 
came to fulfill, not to destroy, but in conserving all that 
was best he unhesitatingly challenged all that was false, 
and opposed to the spirit of love and service, no matter 
how deeply it might be entrenched in high places or in 
systems of authority. 

Have Christians as individuals, or has the church as 
a whole, adequately expressed that challenge in modern 
life? By no means, yet there are signs of an awakening, 
and of an incisive testing of society by Christian princi- 
ples, on the part of those whose outlook is that of dis- 
tinctively Christian faith and experience, rather than 
that of conventional, or modern, radicalism. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the Churchman Afield section of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, recently called atten- 
tion to some notable instances of the expression of this 
crucial challenge of Christianity to modern life. 

The first was in an address on Divine Politics, by 
Rey. F. Lewis Donaldson, on his first public appearance 
in London, after his appointment as a Canon of West- 
minster. In this-address, which “throbbed with vital 
phrases,” Mr. Donaldson declared: ; 

Our social system is directly contrary to Christianity. 
Built not on the rock of fraternity, but on the sands of 
competition, its aim is not the making of life but the 
making of money. A new system of industry and com- 
merce is required. Civilization as we know it is doomed, 
because it is anti-Christian. It is not simply that here 
and there it is out of alignment, but there are funda- 
mental issues at stake, and the Church at her peril seeks 
alliance in these things with the past; she must have 
vision for the future. 

On similar lines, says the correspondent, was an ad- 
dress at the Scottish Church Congress, by G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy, the famous ‘Woodbine Willie” of chaplaincy 
service during the war. Mr. Studdert-Kennedy spoke on 
The Bthics of the Gospel in Their Relation to Business 
and Economics, and he is reported as declaring, that 


... the only Christian attitude to the present social 
order is rebellion; not rebellion by force which could only 
make things worse. We have to transform business from 
a vicious gamble for personal gain into an honorable ven- 
ture for the public good. Christians could and ought to 
combine to break unscrupulous competition. 


In another address he protested against “four dan- 
gerous habits”: 


The union habit, seen in anti-social combines; the 
war habit, which seems to be part of the constitution of 


_ civilization, so-called; the slum habit, getting used to 


the nasty ends of towns; and the class habit, the aecept- 
ance of unnatural social distinctions. “If the power of 
Christ for redeeming men is not seen and felt by all her 
members, where and what is the work of the Church?” 

The correspondent also cites the Church Times as 
stressing the complete cleavage between “the capitalistic 
system” and Christianity. The “capitalistic system,” the 
Church Times argued, “is quite a modern factor in eco- 
nomic life, being no older than the close of the eighteenth 
century, and not of serious influence until the nine- 
teenth.” The Church Times arraigns the modern capi- 
talistic system thus: i 

It stands for two ideas. On the one hand that the 
accumulation of money is, of itself, a good thing; on the 
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other that large scale business should dominate industry, 
the mass of the workers being mere wage-slaves, or, if 
that expression is objected to, hired laborers. The capi- 
talist system is in no wise identical with private prop- 
erty. In fact, it is as much the enemy of private property 
as Socialism itself, its effects being in this country to 
turn small traders and small owners into hired laborers. 
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Like Socialism, it makes wealth an end of economic ac- 
tivity, and is, we insist, definitely anti-Christian. 

The Transcript’s correspondent writes of these things 
as “straws showing which way the wind is blowing” and 
encouraging to those who “from a Christian standpoint 
are working to bring about a better social order.” 


The Glory of Beginning Right 


By President Ozora S. Davis, Contributing Editor 


= familiar title, “The Glory of Going On,” is allur- 
ing and exhaustless, because the on-goings of life are 
endless in number and variety. But there is a factor in 
this glorious progress that we must not neglect; it is the 
prophecy and splendor of the right beginning. All our 
goings on may end in tragic disaster unless we start 
from the right point and head in the right direction. 

Nothing is easier than to jibe at the New Year resolu- 
tion and poke fun at the swift failure of the annual at- 
tempt to turn over new leaves. The facts are too clear 
on the surface to warrant any denial of the futility of 
much of our boasted resolving to quit this or that on 
January first. Poor human nature cannot stand the 
Strain of too much moral revolution suddenly thrust upon 
it at the beginning of the year. So the pathway through 
January is generally thickly strewn with bankrupt 
resolves and broken pledges. 

All this furnishes material for the cynic and the 
trader in human weakness; but it does not in the least 
invalidate the fact of the worth of right beginnings. In- 
Stead of reckoning up the failures, we are warranted 
Father in taking stock of the actual successes that al- 
Ways attend the deliberate and honest effort to take a 
new start with vision and courage. Experience has some 
specific and heartening data to furnish on this matter. 
The sum of it all in a single sentence is: The right begin- 
ning is the best warrant for the successful ending. 

- The good beginning is half the battle. We sometimes 
try to encourage ourselves by affirming that a bad begin- 
ning makes a good ending; that is the dramatic fact in 
a few cases; but it is not the verdict of long experience. 
Now and then one learns so quickly from a bad situation 
at the outset that he recovers himself and wrests victory 
out of defeat. There is a deal of lost motion, even in the 
most fortunate of such reversals of movement; and it 
would have been altogether better if the unhappy start 
had not been made. It is difficult enough under the most 
favorable circumstances to make a success out of this 
bewildering fact that we call life, so that we shall lose 
neither time nor propitious conditions if we are wise in 
planning the campaign. Final achievement is at least 
made easier when it is clearly defined and consciously 
aimed for at the outset. 

There is a deal of assurance and confidence born of 
aright beginning. This is sometimes happily phrased as 
“getting off on the right foot.” Marching men learn this 
as one of their first lessons. So do athletes. How im- 
t is the “get-away”! A satisfactory automobile 
em quickly; it must if it is to work through the 

raffic jams of modern city streets. Confidence that the 
start is a good one lasts when the energies wane and the 
Spirit lags. It comes bravely back over us with the as- 
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surance that an effort begun so surely and bravely is 
pretty certain to succeed if only we keep up the fight. 
Sometimes when the end seems quite lost and the present 
hour is full of the smoke of battle, the memory of brave 
beginnings is the one sure ground of expectation and 
confidence. Such a memory steadies us. 

Good beginnings are generally precise and clear. Not 
that we see all the road along which we are to press; but 
we see far enough and we know that the goal lies at the 
end of the way. There is such a lot of aimless motion in 
these congested days! Going, and still going, and then 
going some more—but, where? What a joy it is to recall 
that we took a precise start! Then we come back to the 
terms in which we defined the glorious beginning; and 
we grow clear once more as to the movement of the 
present hour. We come back into the track because we 
remember the direction in which we set out. 

A right beginning means cheer and courage to those 
who see us begin as well as to ourselves. What a pleasure 
it is to see the young people as they pass out by armies 
through those days of happiness which we call appropri- 
ately “commencement,” the real time of commencing! 
Every brave song, tinged with the sadness of a farewell 
that will mean more as the years pass, and every high 
challenge of the class orator are shouting affirmations 
of right beginnings that thrill one through with eee, 
tion and approval. We love to see others begin right; 
helps us practically in our own renewals of aim. So a 
whole matter of glorious beginnings becomes a social 
ministry. Perhaps it is the greatest single service that 
we can render our friends in our generation, just to begin 
right, not for our own sake alone, but also for the sake 
of others. Under the inspiration of our example it is 
possible that some comrade may achieve complete suc- 
cess where we attain only partial success, because he saw 
us begin gloriously and was nerved to his effort by that 
fact. 

One must reckon also with defeat. It is a bitter fact; 
but there are worse experiences. It is worse to be wrong 
than it is to be beaten; indeed, the only real beating con- 
sists in being wrong. And when the inevitable comes to 
pass, if it does, then there is one rich source of comfort; 
it is the memory that we attempted the right course as 
we saw it and that we began gloriously. No brave man 
ever sits down and gnaws his heart out dwelling on his 
failures. He extracts sweetness of a definite sort from 
the memory of his courageous endeavor. It may be, in- 
deed, that the joy of the start will be the dearest and 
most rewarding experience of all the enterprise. 

So in spite of the cynics, let us dare to make New 
Year resolutions and begin gloriously as the unknown 
opens through the length of another twelve months! 


i. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Pomona College 

The word that I wrote about the oppor- 
tunity of progress for the churches in 
Southern California applies equally to the 
‘opportunities for institutions of higher 
learning in that district. It was indicated 

_in that article that the population of South- 
ern California, especially that of the Los 
Angeles district, is increasing more rapidly 
than the population of any. other district in 
the world. Last year the school population 
of the city of Los Angeles increased 29,000, 
and 380,000 this year. The expenditure for 
new school buildings in the city alone has 
been approximately one million dollars a 
month for over thirty months, and yet the 
buildings are inadequate for the needs. 
Nearly one-half of all the children of Cali- 
fornia are in Los Angeles County, so that 
the congestion outside the city within the 
county is hardly less than that within the 
city itself. 

In Southern California a larger propor- 
tion of public school students finish high 
school than in any other section of the coun- 
try, and a larger proportion of these gradu- 
ates seek a college training. Both these facts 
are undoubtedly dependent upon the fact that 
such a large proportion of the people who 
come to Southern California are well-to- 
do. With this overwhelming call for higher 
education, the institutions furnishing it in 
Southern California are comparatively 
small and inadequately financed. 

Pomona College, founded by Congregation- 
alists, observed its thirty-seventh anni- 
versary, Oct. 14. Pomona makes a good 
deal of the fact that it was founded by Con- 
gregationalists: and that it keeps up a close 
relationship to the denominational life and 
to the work of the churches in general and 
that it is trying to represent in every pos- 
sible way in its work the genius of Congre- 
gationalism in ‘education. Because of the 
limitation of its resources the college has 
been compelled for several years to limit 
its attendance to 750 undergraduates. Of 
about one thousand applications for admis- 
sion to Pomona this year, the great majority 
received no encouragement on account of 
the lack of resources. It admitted 225 fresh- 
men and 61 upper classmen. It has also a 
considerable body of graduate students, 
which is increasing rapidly in numbers. 

The college places large emphasis upon 
its relationship to the community church. 
Its students attend with the townspeople the 
regular morning service of the church. A 
strong department of religious education is 
maintained in the college, the head of which 
is Rey. Raymond C. Brooks, one of the most 
distinguished of our Western leaders in re- 
ligious education. The college and the 
church thus maintain an almost ideal rela- 
tionship in the fact that the church does not 
attempt to control the -college and the col- 
lege does all that it can to give its students 
intelligent religious education and to afford 
special training to those looking forward 
to religious work in any of the fields of the 
ehurch’s activity. 


The General Education Board, recognizing 
the emergency in Southern California, of- 
fered $400,000 on condition that the college 
get $800,000 pledged. This is the largest 
sum ever offered by this board to any 
Western institution and indicates its confi- 
dence in Pomona. In addition, the college 
needs $300,000 to endow its department of 
religious education, $200,000 for the endow- 
ment of retiring allowances, and $200,000 
for the current budget during the five years 
given to raising the funds. To enable the 
ee 


Intolerance 
By Hiram B. Harrison 
Long years ago, 
Men killed the Christ of Love; 
Defending faith, they thought 
Was from above. 


Christ’s Church 
Is ever ready with her ban; 
Maintaining what they think, 
Salvation’s plan. 


“Christ’s Church,” ’tis called, 
But only his in name; 

Unless on Love she stakes 
Her victory and fame. 


Not judgments harsh, 

Of Faiths that others hold: 
All they who love and serve 
Are in Christ’s fold. 
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college to maintain its present. work without 
deficit and with an efficiency worthy of its 
ideals, $3,000,000 more is urgently needed 
for grounds, buildings, and equipment. 

The Southern California Conference has 
shown its faith by its work. At the annual 
meeting held last May a strong committee, 
of which Superintendent Kenngott is a mem- 
ber, was appointed to co-operate with the 
college in a great campaign to raise the 
sums needed. The date set for the comple- 
tion of the fund raised in co-operation with 
the General Board was Dee. 1 this year. The 
campaign for the other funds will go for- 
ward until the task is completed. 

The development of Pomona during the 
last few years is another example of the 
fact that progress in institutions and move- 
ments depends now, as it always has, upon 
personality. President Blaisdell is in a cer- 
tain sense Pomona and Pomona represents 
in a large way the spirit of James A. Blais- 
dell. In his message for Founders’ Day he 
laid down two general principles of develop- 
ment for the college, and in commenting 
upon these principles he adequately answered 
one of the objections often heard, not only 
to Pomona, but to many other colleges, espe- 
cially those that minister to students from 
well-to-do families: 

1. It is financial economy to bring together 
as many students as possible around great 
central educational utilities. It must be 
obvious that it is not practicable to dupli- 
cate in many places those great libraries 
and laboratories which must lie at the heart 
of the most efficient educational undertak- 


ings. 2. On the other hand, the danger of 
such increase of numbers is the loss of in- 


_ ways been the case. 
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dividual oversight and training—the price 
less treasure of the small college. There: 
fore, if our numbers»are to be increased, 
such increase must be accompanied by some 
sort of smaller groupings which shall stil) 
preserve the values of the small college. The 
Hnglish universities have met this problem 
by the grouping of a number of small col- 
leges around the central university facili- 
ties, and it is my judgment that some plan 
of this nature is the best solution which 
education yet has to offer. I am equally 
clear that we cannot transplant the Oxford 
plan as a whole to American soil. Commit- 
tees of the trustees, faculty, and alumni are 
at work endeavoring to think out carefully 
the wise solution of our problem. 


* 


In conclusion, I venture to say a word re- 
garding the occasional suggestion that 
Pomona College is becoming a school of 
the wealthy classes. I believe that no one 
could say this who knows the facts inti- 
mately. It is true that there are rich and 
poor at Pomona College, but that has al- 
There has never been 
a time when the spirit of democracy and 
mutual helpfulness has been more genuine 

It is true that there are better resources 
at Pomona College than there were thirty 
years ago. I raise the question whether you 
would wish it to be otherwise. How is il 
with your own homes? Would you think it 
better that your children should go back 
into the limitations of your early surround 
ings? Do you advise them to use kerosene 
lamps and wood stoves? Do you still drive 
the old horse? Do you not have the tele 
phone and the radio and the victrola in youl 
own homes? Do you not drive an automo: 
bile? Is it not a better world, now that 
man has all these instruments at his com 
mand? Can there be a worth-while educa 
tional institution in our day which does no’ 
train men and women to use the largest 
facilities which the age has to offer? 

Would it be better to have preserved ol¢ 
Sumner Hall, a three-story fire trap, witl 
ancient plumbing and all sorts of architec 
tural inadequacies? When we came to built 
again was it not wise to build in a fireproof 
earthquake proof construction, and, wit 
reference to aesthetic considerations, t 
furnish with materials that were durabl 
and lovely? I can believe that there is bu 
one answer to these questions. And if thi 
is so, shall we have not done with this ides 
that these better facilities are anythin; 
other than a splendid resourcing of the in 
stitution? Let us permanently fold away 
any other conception and definitely forget it 

There are, however, two things that we 
need: 

1. We do need scholarships. We nee¢ 
funds to help resource the struggling stu 
dent. No student of ability ought ever t 
be allowed to leave Pomona College becaust 
he has not the financial resources. Contribu 
tions to the endowment of such scholarship: 
are being sought as one of the major part 
of our present endowment effort. 

2. Experience goes to show that more im 
portant even than scholarships which pay 
tuition is the effort to furnish larger value 
to the student for the tuition which he doe 
pay. It seems to me the sheerest nonsens 
to talk about Pomona College as a ricl 
man’s college when we are paying $3,00 
to professors who are in the zenith of thei 
power. At such salaries we can recruit ou 
faculty only at the sharpest sacrifice o 
those who enlist, and it is impossible unde 


‘these terms for a faculty to give its bes 


and largest service. 

In the completion of these funds and ii 
the progress of the college in its attempt 
to. meet the needs of the coming years, Con 


_gregationalists the country over will be ir 


terested. Pomona College is carrying fo 

ward our educational ideal in a remarkabl 

way and deserves any aid that we can give 
Chicago, Ill. R. W. G. 
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Let Power Return to the Villages 


‘N the twelfth chapter of First Kings you 
. will find these interesting words: “What 
ortion have we in David? To your tents, O 
srael!” This is the revolutionary slogan 
- the villagers of the Kingdom which David 
ad so recently built. It was their announce- 
ent that the Kingdom had grown too small 
» contain the farmers and herdsmen and the 


lagers of Israel in its ongoing progress. - 


There is a good deal of history which lies 
ack of this incident and it is worth while 
) review the preceding incidents. — 

David had established the Kingdom by 
le conquering of about eight central city 
‘rrongholds which had hitherto been in the 
ossession of the Amorites. Of these strong- 
olds Jerusalem is the chief and is made the 
dministrative center of the Kingdom. 

Under David the kingship was a service 
stitution, its standards were simple, and 
he people of the villages were loyal. - Solo- 
10n comes on the scene as the successor of 
davyid., Solomon is a double personality. On 
he one hand, you hear him praying a prayer 
ike this: “O Lord, give to thy servant an 
nderstanding heart.’ You see him with 
cute wisdom restoring a child to its rightful 
10ther, and you think, ‘Here is a young man 
yho will make a great king.” Incidents like 
his have given Solomon the reputation of 
eing the wisest man who ever lived. But 
here is another side to his character. You 
ead that Solomon had seven hundred wives 
nd three hundred concubines, that he made 
he eight central cities the administrative 
nd military centers of the Kingdom, that 
e introduced the extravagance of an Ori- 
ntal monarch into a kingdom of herdsmen 
nd farmers, that he maintained a luxurious 
ourt which he financed with heavy taxes 
nd conscript labor. What Solomon tried 
o do all his petty nobles tried to do and 
here grew up in the new cities a selfish, 
uxury-loving class which had neither piety 
or patriotism. As you read all this you 
re convinced that whereas personally Solo- 
non may have been a likeable fellow, as a 
‘ing he was one of the biggest failures who 
ver tried to sit on a throne. 

Solomon tried to pass his throne on to Re- 
ioboam. Rehoboam goes down to Sheckem to 
e made king and is met by a committee. 
Je was one of the first men to learn the 
lifference between a coronation and a com- 
nittee meeting. Instead of crowning him 


hey began to ask him some questions. ‘ 


‘Your father,’ they say, “made our yoke 
leavy. Make thou the yoke of our father 
ighter and we will serve thee.” 

Startled by this unexpected plea, Reho- 
0am begins to fight for time. He asks for 
hree days in which to consult his friends. 
Je goes first to the old men, the men who 
1ad known the days of David when the 
<ngship was a service institution. They 
eply, “Speak kindly to these people and 
erve them and they will serve thee for- 
ver”? 

But this is not what he wants to hear 
ind he turns now to the young men who 
1ad been raised with him and had devel- 
yped extravagant tastes fed by luxury, 
slaves, and wealth. 


By Arthur E. Holt, Ph.D. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Let us stop long enough to recognize that 
one of the disadvantages of being a fool is 
that you will probably have foolish friends 
who will accentuate your foolishness. Ask- 
ing advice of fools never begets wisdom. 
There is one little piece of mathematics 
which those of us who trust popular opin- 
ion ought to remember. “One fool plus one 
fool plus one fool just makes three fools.” 
It always has and always will. Rehoboam 
asks advice of fools and they give accord- 
ing to their kind. “Speak roughly unto the 
people; tell them that your little finger will 
be thicker than your father’s loins.” “Your 
father scourged them with whips but you 
will scourge them with scorpions.” Reho- 
boam is just foolish enough to give this 
message to the men of the yillages and he 
gets back the answer, “What portion have 
we in David? To your tents, O Israel!’ The 
country had become too small for the com- 
mon man. 

Now as I analyze the record there are 
three conditions here which are worth noting: 

1. Power had slipped from the villages 


.and had concentrated in the cities. 


2. The men of the villages had duties 
without power. 

3. The men in the cities had power with- 
out duties. ; 

The situation became unbearable and the 
first revolution in Hebrew history took 
place. Israel sinned the sin of a one-sided 
development. 

Duty To SERVE 


We are considering how we can make our 
nation large enough to include the farmer 
in its ongoing progress. 

Let me say, first of all, that no nation 
can be large enough to include any man or 
group of men in its progress who do not 
make duty to serve the first plank in their 
conscience platform. 

My formula for a stable nation calls first 


of all for a generation of people who will 


want’ what they ought to want, and then we 
can take up the question whether we have 
a nation in which men who want what they 
ought to want can get what they want. 

No man wants what he ought to want un- 
til he wants to be of service. We have not 
yet discovered the type of training which 
gives us large results in this kind of men. 

When I was a student in a certain uni- 
versity, the most popular man was the cap- 
tain of the football team, the leader in all 
athletics, and yet he went out of that uni- 
versity a mass of illegitimate desires and a 
few years later he was shot by his wife and 
a grand jury declared she had committed 
no crime against society. : 

I like to place over against this record, 
the record of a young man who came back 
to this country decorated far beyond others 
for conspicuous bravery during the World 
War. He was hailed by the big Hastern 
dailies with page after page of publicity. 
General Pershing had no greater reception. 
The Moving Picture Corporation offered 
him a thousand dollars a week if he would 
commercialize his publicity on the stage. 


But he had the good sense to consult his 
older friends, his minister, and the goy- 
ernor of his home state. The last time I saw 
him he was pleading for funds for the York 
foundation to establish schools for the young 
people in the eastern Tennessee mountains 
who had “nary a chance” for an education. 
Whatever the education which produced the 
second type of man we need more of it. 

The next generation must develop the 
system of training which makes the farmer 
want to glorify God in his calling as an 
American farmer by: 

Careful stewardship of the soil. 

Practicing intelligent and efficient farming. 


Efficiently marketing useful goods. 


Preparing himself for intelligent citizen- 
ship. 


Conscientiously exercising the duties of 
parenthood. 


Suporting those rural institutions through 
which he will share and contribute to the 
national conscience and culture. 

When I say we must train a generation 
of farmers, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that the farmer in America has wanted 
what he ought to want. Our chief national 
asset is the accumulated moral power of 
three centuries of farmers who have be- 
lieved in hard work, self control, and the 
abiding satisfactions of the creative life. 

But if the farmer is to be a man of duties 
there must be lodged in his hands the power 
which is the rightful concomitant of duty. 

The dark days for Israel began when the 
power of the nation left the villages and 
centered in eight semi-pagan cities. ‘ 

To one who loves rural life the most dis- 
tressing fact about our national develop- 
ment has been the gradual slipping of power 
into the cities. 

Few of us would be willing to assert that 
during the war or after the war that econo- 
mic power was in the hands of the farmer. 
Religious power is not now in the hands of 
the farmer or he would develop some bet- 
ter means of satisfying his needs than are 
now at his disposal. 

If the farmer is to serve the nation in the 
best way at the present time, he will take 
back with our consent some of the power 
he has allowed to slip from his hands. First 
of all, he will take back- with our consent 
some of the Hconomic Power he has allowed 
to slip from his hands. A great deal of 
the farmer’s economic power slipped from 
his hands because he allowed to multiply 
those people who wanted to do for.him sery- 
ices which he ought to perform for himself. 
Much of the power can come back if he will 
do for himself those services which he has 
been paying others to do for him. During 
some recent teaching at the Yale Divinity 
School I saw a blotter on the desk on which 
was printed the following advertising mate- 
rial for the Yale News. ‘Why write home? 
Subscribe for the Yale News! Send it to 
the Old Folks. They will like it and it will 
save you lots of trouble.” We are all of us 
surrounded by people who offer us the be- 
nevolent end of a despotism in the form of 
some useless service which we ought to per- 
form for ourselves. i 

The biggest argument for the co-operative 
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movement is that it represents a broadening 
of the base of economic power in the na- 
tion. I think that every one who has the 
welfare of the nation at heart should wel- 
come the time when not only shall the pro- 
ducers have broadened the base of economic 
power in the nation by the perfection of 
their great systems of co-operative produc- 
tion, but when the consumers also shall have 
made a similar contribution by doing their 
part in co-operative effort to democratize 
the economic power of the nation. 


PoLiTicaAL POWER FOR THE FARMER 


Again, if the farmer is to serve the na- 
tion in the best way at the present he will 
take back with our consent some of the 
political power he has allowed to slip from 
his hands. One could fill a comic news- 
paper at the present time with the anxious 
messages of warning issuing from members 
of the “tariff bloc’ to the “farm bloc” urg- 
ing the latter not to attempt a political 
remedy for a social and economic disease. 
Now, while holding as I do to the belief that 
we are not ready to do away with political 
representation based on geographical units, 
I am at the same time convinced that we 
shall get more and not less occupational rep- 
resentation in the United States. 

Political power in Hurope at the present 
time organizes around economic interest. In 
one country you have labor in control, in 
another the middle class, in another capital, 
and it is not likely that we shall escape 
such divisions, and our solution lies again 
in seeing that no one group has all the 
power and that occupational grouping be- 
comes the basis of a new public-mindedness. 

I have been following during recent years 
the trail of some of the revolutions which 
have taken place in Europe, and I think in 
every case the nation which has had a revo- 
lution has sinned the sin of a one-sided de- 
velopment. It was an American radical who 
made the observation that the revolution in 
Russia was possible because most of the 
power of Russia was concentrated in two 
large cities. I suppose it might, with equal 
truth, have been maintained that, had the 
power of Russia been distributed the revo- 
lution would not have been necessary. 

In the last place, the farmer ought to take 
back with our consent the religious power 
he has allowed to slip from his hands. Let 
us frankly admit the truth—the present 
form of religious organization in America 
is not suited to seventy-five per cent. of the 
farming communities of the United States. 
It may work in the cities but it hampers 
religious expression in the open country. 

The farmer is struggling for an expres- 
sion which will be normal. In some places 
he organizes a union church, in some places 
it is a community church, in some places it 
is a federated church, in some places it is 
a denominational church with a community 
program. Are the great religious groups go- 
ing to compel him to fight his way to nor- 
mal religious expression as a rebel, or is he 
to take back the religious power he has 
lost with the co-operative consent of reli- 
gious groups which are big enough to give 
him a share and portion in their life? You 
say you do not want a “class church.” 
Neither do I, and the only people who will 
ever be responsible for a class church will 
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be the people who make the established re- 
ligious group so small that some essential 
part of our American population cannot find 
standing room within them and are com- 
pelled to say, “What portion have we in 
David? To your tents, O Israel!” 

I might follow the matter of distributing 
the power of the nation through other lines 
of vital interest; I might speak of the 
farmer winning a place for himself in the 
educational and cultural interest of the na- 
tion. I might refer to his part in the public 
opinion and national standard of living but 
I have illustrated my point and that is 
sufficient. 


A NEw PROVINCIALISM NEEDED 


I have said that the farmer must be a 
man of duties and he must be a man of 
power. I can sum it up by saying that I 
believe the biggest need in America is a new 
provincialism which will make the farmer’s 
community significant. 

Some time ago there was a small commu- 
nity in northern Colorado which had Jts first 
football team. The minister and the local 
newspaper editor undertook to interest the 
whole community in the high school football 
team. When the community became inter- 
egted the team began to win games. At the 
end of the season it had the championship 
of the state. About this time it was an- 
nounced that a high school team from Chi- 
eago, which held the championship of that 
region, would take a post-season trip to the 
Coast and would be glad, en route, to play 
the championship teams in several states. It 
fell to this team from the village in northern 
Colorado to play the Chicago team. The 
game was played on the Denver Athletic 
Club grounds. So far as I know there were 
no special trains run from Chicago to. see 
the game but it took not one, but several 
trains to carry the population of that vil- 
lage to encourage their team in the contest. 
The game was played in the slush and the 
mud, but in spite of this there was lined 
up along the side-lines the farmers and mer- 
chants who didn’t have any fancy college 
yells like, “Hobble gobble, razzle dazzle, sis 
boom ah!,” but they did know how to call 
hogs, and yell at the cows, and the combina- 
tion of the two makes a pretty decent col- 
lege yell. When the game started it was 
not just one team against another team; it 
was one team against a whole community 
and a team. The boys from the village 
went through the team from Chicago like 
a buneh of whippet tanks through the Hin- 
denburg line. The final score was 22 to 0 
in favor of the village. The Chicago boys 
said that the altitude was too high, but most 
of us thought that the score was too high. 
The village population went home and the 
editor of the local paper annouced in blaz- 
ing headlines, “We Have the Football Cham- 
pionship of the World.” 

They had taken their place in the world 
life not by deserting the village for the city 
but by developing the resources of the 
village. 

Now I am advocating a new provincialism 
not because I believe in factionalism but 
because I believe in a richer national fellow- 
ship and I believe that you cannot have a 
fellowship until to a certain extent you 
have equals. : 
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Our national life should follow the grea 
pattern of ideas of the.New Testament. 1] 
should be like a body in its unity but ; 
should also be like a body in the integrit 
of each part. It should be like a home whic 
is perpetually opening up the progress o 
the whole to the oncoming generation. I 
should be a fellowship of the Spirit hel 
together, not by fear and foree, but by | 
common devotedness to the good and tru 
in the national destiny. 


With that ardor with which we pray 

Our Father Who art in Heaven, 

Hallowed by Thy name, 

We would dedicate ourselves 

To so work and teach and preach 

That the world in which we seek our dail: 
bread 

May be so ordered by the principles of jus 
tice and fair dealing, } 

That every dweller in countryside and city 

In mining camp and factory town, 


May see in the community in which h 
dwells y 

An object worthy of his whole-hearted de 
votion, 


Because it offers to him a fair share 

In those abiding satisfactions of life 

Which are the just reward of the fraternity) 
of those who serve. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Towels 


I'went unto a city called Seranton, and I 
lodged there. And in my room in the Inn 
were Three Bath Towels and Four Towels 
for my hands and my face. 

And from there I journied unto Pittsburg. 
And there in the Inn I had One Towel of 
either kind. 

And as I passed out, I met the Chamber 
Maid, and I said unto her, O maiden who 
Sweepest and art supposed to dust, riddle 
for me this riddle, I pray thee. Why is it 
that in Scranton where they burn Hard 
Coal a man may have Seven Towels, and in 
Pittsburg, where Hard Coal was never 
dreamed of, he may have but two? 

And she answered and said, It is an In- 
advertence that thou hast only Two Towels. 
Behold, now, thine handmaiden will bring 
unto thee as many as thine heart desireth. 

Nevertheless I will answer thy riddle. In 
Scranton, where ithey burn Hard Coal, the 
people suppose that they may keep clean 
without washing; therefore they have 
Towels and plenty of them. Yea, they say 
in their pride, are not the rivers of Seran- 
ton better than the Allegheny and the Mo- 
nongahela? May we not be clean without 
washing in any of them? But in Pittsburg 
we wash; therefore, are the Towels less 
Visibly Abundant, because that all Pitts- 
burgers do always use them. 

And I considered the matter, and said, 
The damsel hath quick Wit anda ready 
tongue. I trust it may always stand her 
in as good stead. Moreover, there may be 
something in what she saith. For I have 
noticed that often the folk whom Nature 
doth well provide for suppose that they 
need nothing of Grace. Whereas, they who 
have been dealt with meagerly in the dis- 
tribution of the good things of this world, 
whether it be Beauty or Wealth or Hduca- 
tion do often by Heroick effort more than 
make it up, so that they put to shame those 
that were more abundantly provided. 
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Dr. Cadman’s Radio Service 


Personal Impressions of a Great Ministry 


By Marshall Dawson 


Author of “Nineteenth Century Evolution and After” 


YOUNG man was dying in Steuben- 

ville, Ohio. There had been a terrible 
cident; while working underneath a loco- 
ytive, he was caught in a cloud of scalding 
sam. On his death-bed, this victim of a 
rvice which binds together the ends of 
e earth called for Dr. Cadman. There 


1s a voice he knew, which had come to 


m, of Sunday afternoons, over the radio; 

d he wanted, also, to know the touch of 

e hand and to hear a benediction. The in- 

sible line of the radie had linked together 

‘ooklyn, N. Y., and Steubenville, Ohio; it 

ppened, also, that the railway’s parallel 

1es of steel had brought Dr. Cadman to 
eubenville that fateful day. So the dying 
uth had his wish; before his eyes closed 

. knew the fellowship he had craved and 

ked. 

Rapio AT SEA 

“Mheir line is gone out through all the 
rth.” On the deck of a man-of-war off the 
ew England coast, the men had been as- 
mbled for a Sunday afternoon service. 
tation WHAF was contacted, and, as Dr. 
adman repeated, in Brooklyn, the Lord’s 
rayer, those men of the American Navy, 
f their own impulse and with one accord, 
nelt until the closing word. 

As I was walking, Sunday afternoon, with 
ry. Cadman from his apartment to the 
hurch, a young man stopped us. Turning 
) Dr. Cadman, he said, “I have been hear- 
1g you over the radio.” Then, before saying 
10re, he lowered his voice. I stepped aside, 
nowing that this youth was one who felt 
he need of personal advice from some one 
e could trust. The appointment was made, 
nd we started once more toward the 
hurch for the evening service. “Dr Cad- 
nan, when you are at leisure—”’ I began. 
fy sentence was interrupted. “There is no 
eisure,” he answered. “This is as good as 
ny time. What is it? Ill do it now.” Such 
s the sidewalk philosophy of the man who 
las no leisure, and yet can do all things. 

“What I want to know, then,” I resumed, 
‘is how this radio service started, and what 
ts future is to be.” 

“T will tell you how it started,” he 
inswered. “What its future development 
nay be is something you will have to say. 
The starting of the service was incidental. 
A representative of the radio corporation 
"ame to see me and wanted me to broadcast 
‘rom the church. I declined, because many 
other religious services are held in churches 
at the 11 o’clock period; I would not con- 
flict with such services either then or now. 
But I told him that there was a service at 
the Y. M. ©. A., where I spoke in the after- 
non. He made a connection there. So the 
first radio service started as an experiment. 
After the first two or three trials, the serv- 
ice was accepted, by general opinion, as an 
inevitable thing; now, it has become an 
institution.” 

“How many connecting 
reach?” I asked. 


sets do you 


“The estimates are variable. In the Metro- 
politan district alone (Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Jersey City, etc.), there are 
probably 500,000 people who are reached by 
the service; but there are listeners in all 
kinds of unsuspected places. Draw an arc, 
one end of which sweeps through Canada, 
and the other end through the Alleghanies 
of Virginia, and you will have our parish. 
WEAF has just extended a special line to 
Boston, and one to Washington is being con- 
templated. 


“And the listeners are very much more 
among the ‘better classes’ than any one 
would suppose. Clergymen are free, at that 
hour of the day; editors, politicians, 
prominent business men, merchants, law- 
yers, and a huge number of working men 
are forming the habit of connecting with the 
radio service. I doubt if the youth of Amer- 
ica has yet given the radio church service 
the attention they should. The chief devotees 
are the shut-ins, the aged people, deaf peo- 
ple, and. the invalids. But the radio service 
has emptied golf courses of an afternoon, 
and has interrupted the Sunday after-dinner 
nap. 

THE QUESTION PERIOD 


“The answers to questions’ (a feature of 
the afternoon radio service) “seem to grip 
the popular attention. While riding on the 
subway, Monday morning, you can hear one 
man arguing this over with his neighbor, 
saying, ‘Well, I liked that answer,’ or ‘There 
was one answer I disagreed with.’ 


“Hundreds of letters are written every 
week by those who have listened to the 
service. These go:to the Y. M. C. A.; of 
course I could not answer that mail.” 


At this point, Dr. Cadman handed me one 
of the journals of the Catholic Church, in 
which there was a marked passage quoting 
his’ “Christianity and the State.” Catholics 
listen to him, and Jews also in great 
numbers. He continued, “I will not attack 
other people’s religious belief.” 


“The radio speaker must be a keen judge 
of public opinion?” 

“Public opinion is the hardest thing in the 
world to read. You never know which way 
it is going to jump.” 

“What concession do you make to public 
opinion ?” 

“T challenge it!” : 

It is at this point that the size of the 
radio-preachers hatband has to be measured. 
T have before my mind’s eye, on the one 
hand, the published declaration of the 
preacher whose program is, frankly, “The 
constituency must always be pleased”; and, 
on the other hand, there are preachers who 
have echoed the famous phrase of the pluto- 
erat, “The public be damned.’ But here 
comes the man who says, on the one hand, 
“T will not attack,” and, on the other hand, 
“JT challenge.” This is not exactly “nor- 
malcy’’; but I am for it. 

Some radio services are to be heard; 


others are to be heard and seen. The visitor 
to Greater New York will get on the sub- 
way, Sunday afternoon, bewildered by the 
intricacy of the subterranean traffic, and 
amazed at the sardine-packing skill which 
always finds “room for one more” in the 
steel cars, hoping that he may find some one 
at hand who can tell him where to get off 
for the Bedford branch of the Y. M. CG. A. 
ror the topic announced is, for instance, 
“Our Next President”; moreover, the 
“Gloria Trumpeters” are to appear, and the 
service, congregational singing, collection, 
prayers, the customary Y. M. C. A. request 
to smile, and sundry and divers remarks 
and prefatory announcements, together with 
the address by Dr. Cadman, are all to be 
“Broadcast WHAF and WEEI.’ The trum- 
peters are good to hear, and, in their festive 
raiment, good to look upon. As for the rest 
of it—forty-five minutes of it before the 
address of the afternoon begins—it must do 
a lot of good, but would doubtless do more 
if the Yale tradition of twenty-minute sal- 
vation were followed. 


In time, the radio will, no doubt, seek as 
zealously the greatest genius, in liturgy, for 
the devotional aspect of its broadcasted 
church services, as it now seeks for pre- 
eminence of preaching ability and fame. It 
may, further, be conjectured that the con- 
gregation whose pastor has a radio-churech 
of two million or more, will hedge him about 
with prevention against overwork, and 
study to discover what parts of his local 
routine may wisely and safely be delegated 
to helpers. I wonder why the governing 
boards of great churches, the aim of which 
is in part to maintain notable pulpits, do 
not sometimes interview Chaliapin, and 
thus discover some comparative estimate of 
the amount of work a creative artist of the 
first rank finds compatible with the main- 
taining of the high standard he has set for 
himself. Of late, some preachers, whom the 
church could ill afford to lose, have broken 
too near the sixty-year line; while the span 
of years from sixty to eighty should, by 
the grace of a watchful congregation, be of 
incomparable worth. 


PRAYER SERVICE ON HIGHER LEVEL 

In the future development of America’s 
radio broadcasting, the day must be hastened 
when the prayer-service is put. upon the 
same high level as that now sought for the 
sermon or lecture; when an adequate per- 
sonnel of technically-expert assistance is 
supplied for a work which can no longer be 
considered incidental but which has become 
an institution; and when those who under- 
take this labor in addition to that of their 


regular local parish will be guarded against 


premature exhaustion by a fellowship which 
understands the limits of merely human 
power. 

No—do not misunderstand me; Dr. Cad- 
man is not tired. He is a human dynamo. 
T am simply speaking for the rest of us. 


. 
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Opening a New British Parliament 


The Ceremonials and the Present Political Lineup 


HE British House of Commons, elected 

f ps the recent general election, assembled 
on Tuesday, and the proceedings were em- 
bellished with all the usual ceremonial 
which to foreigners and even Americans 
seems so odd and anachronistic, but to us is 
- go redolent of historical memories. I imagine 
that an American visitor who gained access 
to the House of Commons on Tuesday after- 
noon would haye been mystified—I was go- 
ing to say obfuscated—by the strange ritual 
he would have witnessed until it was ex- 
plained to him that, unlike you Americans, 
we have no written Constitution and that 
consequently we have to assert the liberties 
we, as the people, have won through a thou- 
sand years, from reluctant kings and barons, 
by quaint little formularies which preserve 
their sanctity. An American visitor would 
probably dismiss the whole procedure as 
pantomimie. As it may be some years be- 
fore a new Parliament comes into existence 
again (the Conservatives are safe in the 
saddle for, perhaps, five years and possibly 
for ten) it may interest my Congregational- 
ist readers to be told how a British House 
of Commons launches itself on the legisla- 

tive seas. 
Tur Brack Rop RiTuAL 


Into the House of Commons about six 
hundred members of Parliament swarmed 
just after lunch on Tuesday. The House 
has seating for only four-hundred odd mem- 
bers and the gangways were heavily con- 
gested. Then came a cry, “Here comes 
Black Rod!” I may explain that Black 
Rod is a Court functionary attached to the 
Palace of Westminster. He is really the 
King’s own messenger to the Houses of Par- 
liament and he comes on this occasion, in 
resplendent uniform and carrying a long, 
black, wooden club in his hand. His errand 
is to summon the Commons to the House 
of Lords to receive a message from the 
King.. But as he approaches the Chamber of 
the Commons, coming across the great lobby, 
the doorkeeper of the House rushes forward 
and slams the great oak doors in his face. 
Moreover, he bolts and bars the door. 

When Black Rod’s entry is thus frus- 
trated the janitor opens a little grill, or 
guichet, in the door and, peeping through, 
asks who is there and on what business. 
Black Rod explains his errand and the door- 
keeper communicates his reply to the Clerk 
of the House who is seated, bewigged, at 
the table. Permission is given for Black 
Rod’s admittance and in the name of the 
King he invites the Commons to attend him 
to the upper House. This ritual is followed 
whenever Black Rod approaches the House 
of Commons with a Royal message. In the 
origin and purpose of the procedure we 
must go back to the bad old days of 
Stuart dynasty. “Then a king—Charles 
stamped into the House of Commons one 
day with a file of soldiers to effect the 
arrest of five members of Parliament who 
had defied him. Against such an outrage 
Parliament passed a law that members shall 
be immune from arrest withir the precincts 
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of the House. To make surety doubly sure 
the Commons decreed that neither the King 
himself nor any functionary of the King’s 
shall have access to the House of Commons 
except by permission of the House through 
the mouth of the Speaker. 

We have no constitutional law on the 
Statute Book enshrining this principle, but 
this ritual in the Commons is preserved as 
a perennial reminder that it is in force. 
Should the King wish to visit the House of 
Commons to hear a debate he would have 
to secure from the Speaker an order admit- 


ting him to the distinguished stranger’s gal- 


lery. He has no more right than I have to 
take his seat on one of the green benches in 
the House of Commons. 

Obeying Black Rod’s summons the mem- 
bers of Parliament crossed in semi-proces- 
sional order—the Prime Minister, Mr. Bald- 
win, walking side by side with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the defeated Premier, and all 
the other ministers pairing with ex-minis- 
ters—to the House of Lords, where a Com- 
mission of Peers, representing the House, 
received them and straightway charged them 
to return to their own House and elect a 
Speaker. 
: THE SPEAKER 

Then began another little ritualistic cere- 
mony. Until the House of Commons has 
elected one of its members as its speaker 
and until the elected Speaker has taken the 
oath of allegiance to the King the House of 
Commons is not actually constituted. No 
business can be done until the Speaker has 
been duly placed in the Chair. The House 
has no head, no one to enforce its rules until 
some one has been endowed with the truly 
august authority that vests in the Speaker- 
ship. How authoritative the Speaker is in 
the House of Commons is something that it 
is difficult to convey. Practically the whole 
House gathers up all its powers and endows 
the Speaker with them to minister back to 
members for their protection and for the 
enforcement of order. Our Speaker has the 
power to order the arrest of any member 
who, in a recalcitrant mood, dares to resist 
his authority. There is a dungeon in the 
Clock Tower, just under Big Ben, to which 
the Speaker can condemn such a member 
for imprisonment. Naturally the act of en- 
dowing a Speaker with such authority calls 
for some ceremonial. 

On Tuesday the Speaker to be re-elected 
was Mr. J. H. Whitley, who has been the 
Speaker in the last three Parliaments, but 
has to go through the whole process of elec- 
tion de novo. At the end of his term of 
Speakership (which averages about ten 
years) he must leave the Commons for good, 
receive his reward in the shape of a peer- 


“age, a pension of £5,000 a year, and one or 


two precious perquisites, one of which used 
to be the chair in which he had sat as 
Speaker. Mr. Whitley, as Speaker, sets up 
a new tradition. Hitherto our Speakers 
have always been men drawn from the old 


landed governing class, or at least from 
county family folk (who are our truest 
aristocrats, even though few of them haye 
titles and most of them would despise 
titles). As a matter of course they have al- 
ways been Episcopalian Churchmen. But 
Mr. J. W. Whitley is a Yorkshire woolen 
manufacturer (a native of Dr. J. H. Jowett’s 
native town of Halifax) and, moreover, he 
is a Nonconformist—a Congregationalist, a 
deacon, and until recently a Sunday school 
teacher. During the three years that he 
has been Speaker, Mr. Whitley has shown 
great tact in managing the House of Com- 
mons and splendid impartiality towards all 
shades of political opinion within the House 
—a prime essential in a good Speaker. So 
when the new Parliament was elected it was 
a foregone conclusion that Mr. Whitley 
would again be called to the Chair. 


THE CALL TO THE CHAIR | 

How the call came on Tuesday must be 
described. When the Commons, returning 
from the House of Lords, settled down again 
to their own House the Speaker’s Chair was 
vacant. The Clerk of the House, sitting at 
the head of the Treasury table, rose, and 
with outstretched finger pointed to a Con- 
servative in Parliament, Lord Henry Caven 
desh Bentinck (his title is a courtesy titl 
conceded to the younger son of an Warl) 
who, in a gracious speech extolled Mr. Whit- 
ley for his qualities, and moyed his election. 
When he sat down the Clerk of the House 
rose again and pointed to a member on the 
opposition side, to Mr. Robert Smithie, the 
Labor member and Miners’ leader, who in 
equally gracious terms seconded the election 
of Mr. Whitley. The House by unanimous 
assent agreed, and then Mr. Whitley an- 
nounced his willingness to accept office and 
was conducted to the Chair. Standing on 
the steps of the dias he thanked the House 
for his election. Up to this stage the 
Speaker-elect wears ordinary morning dress 
—he is just an ordinary M.P. But upon his 
election and after receiving the congratu- 
lations of the Leader of the House and of 
the opposition, the House stood adjourned 
until the next day, when the Royal confirma- 
tion is given to the selection. ‘ 

So on Wednesday, accompanied by such 
new M.P.s who wish to witness the curious 
ritual, Mr. Whitley, having taken the Chair 
wearing Court dress and a small wig, pro- 
ceeded again to the House of Lords, where 
the Royal Commissioners conveyed the Sov- 
ereign’s approval. At this point in the pro- 
ceedings the Speaker, on behalf of the Com-. 
mois, and following usage, laid claim to- 
“the ancient and undisputed rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons.” In 
blunt terms he demanded from the King 
three privileges for the Commons: (1) Free-- 
dom from arrest and molestation; (2) free- 
dom of speech in debate and free access to. 
His Majesty; and (3) that the most favor-. 
able construction ‘should be put on all their 
proceedings. These demands conceded, the 
Speaker returned to the House of Commons,. 
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lipped out to don his long, black gown and 
ull-bottomed wig, and then assumed his 
eat in the Speaker’s chair. Then, having 
aken the Oath himself, he called on the 
JSommons to swear or affirm (according to 
hoice) their allegiance to the Throne and 
o the constitution. The rest of the week 
vas occupied with the business of ‘“‘swear- 
ng in” members who, in batches of threes 
ind fours, take the oath and sign the roll. 

Next week the King will.open the Parlia- 
nentary Session in state by reading from the 
(Throne, in the House of Lords, a King’s 


speech which is prepared by the Cabinet 


ind for which- His Majesty takes not the 
lightest personal responsibility. When the 
Sommoners return from the House of Lords 
ifter hearing the King’s speech, another lit- 
le bit of ritual is enacted. A dummy bill is 
siven its first reading before the Commons 
urn their attention to the King’s speech. 
[his bill is never heard of any more, but it 
asses through its first reading to assert the 
uistorie right of the House of Commons to 
ransact its own affairs before it gives any 
ittention to the King’s business. These little 
ussertive proceedings are never neglected 
est the principles they enshrine might fall 
nto desuetude. 


Tue New GovERNMENT 


The new Government which thus opens 
ts career is, of course, Conservative, but it 
vould be manifestly unjust to describe it— 
udging from its personnel—as reactionary. 
its majority is overwhelming and it has the 
ower to do almost anything it chooses— 
since a sympathetic House of Lords will put 
a0 check upon it. It has shown a certain high- 
1andedness over Egypt and the Sirdar, but 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would probably have 
shown no more clemency to the Egyptian na- 
ionality after the murder of the Sirdar. In 
me sense it is a noteworthy government as 
t contains only one Scotsman and no Welsh- 
man, Jew, or Irishman. We have not had 
such a strictly English Cabinet for genera- 
ions. Then it is a government of compara- 
ively young men—as, indeed, is the House 
£ Commons. But the outstanding feature 
ff the new Parliament is the sorry show 
nade by the Liberal Party. It has only 
‘orty-two members in the House and of 
hem quite a half have one foot in the Con- 
servative camp. Two benches which the 
id Irish Party used to occupy have been 
illotted to the Liberals, who are almost lost 
(0 sight in their obscure location. 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE AND THE LIBERALS 


Mr. Lloyd George, who for so long domi- 
1ated the House, is tucked away in a back 
yench below the gangway, leading the tiny 
‘elie of a once proud party whose resounding 
sheers once punctuated his rhetorical flights. 
He cuts a forlorn figure in his fall. Even 
uis selection to lead the Liberals until Mr. 
Asquith returns to the House was grudg- 
ngly made, and about sixteen of the forty- 
wo Liberals would not vote for him. Liber- 
lism will no doubt -revive, but over Mr. 
Lloyd George’s future a heavy fog rests. At 
the moment the Liberal Party is holding an 
inquest over its own corpse, and is setting 
resolutely to work to reconstruct its elec- 
tioneering machinery and to frame a seduc- 
tive program. 


erty in old age. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


To one point only, with regard to the 
program, need I call any attention here, and 
that point is that for the first time a pro- 
posal that the Liberal Party should commit 
itself to a prohibition policy has been seri- 
ously discussed. - It is highly improbable 
that the Liberal Party will do anything so 
heroic, but it is a significant fact that the 
suggestion has not been laughed to scorn. 
It may be just a tiny straw showing how 
a wind will sometime blow, but even.as such 
it is hot negligible. A more practical pro- 
posal is that Liberalism should work at an 
economic policy to give the workers a fuller 
share of the proceeds of industry, a larger 
measure of control over the conditions of 
labor, and a system of “all in” insurance 
against unemployment, invalidity, and poy- 
With this goes a demand 
that big money should carry less weight in 
the counsels of the party which has looked 
to wealthy industrialists to finance the 
political machine and, ipso facto, been 
forced to submit to their domination over 
its program. 

All this spells a revolution in the Lib- 
eral Party, but its one hope seems to lie 
in being able under the capitalistic system 
to offer to the working class electors an ap- 
preciable improvement in their conditions 
of life such as the Labor Party offers to 
secure by establishing a socialist system. 
It is almost unthinkable, however, that 
either Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George 
could lead Liberals to victory under such a 
banner. A new leader seems essential. But 
who, and where, is the man? 


There is one temple whereof I am cus- 
todian and votaress; of its services, devo- 
tions, worship, I alone shall have to render 
an account: “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.”—Ohristina Rossetti. 


The Church 
By John T. Theodore 
God forged thy limbs in heaven's finest steel; 
He gave thee voice that pales the thunder’s 
peal; 
God fashioned thee, O Church, for mighty 
deeds ; 
Arise, employ thy powers for human needs! 


If, with thy members warring year by year— 

With tainted health in worldly atmosphere— 

If, with thy feeble voice and tardy pace, 

And languid arms—thou could efface 

So much the power of -sin—who can foresee 

What wondrous triumphs are in store for 
thee! 


Within, thy members cease the senseless 
strife ; 
(Are “doxies’ more than love—and creeds 
than life?) 
Hence, gathering 
sundry parts, 

Use thy full power against the devil’s arts! 

Go forth with dauntless faith and hope 
serene ; 

Lift high the banner of the Nazarene! 

Let “Justice,’ “Mercy,” gleam in words of 
fire 

From every fold, and wave from spire to 
spire. 


strength from all thy 


One clear resolve against corruption, vice, 

In places high and low—it will suffice 

To drive the power of darkness from our 
midst, 

As does the rising sun the morning mist; 

One clarion call from thee o’er land and 
shore, 

Then peace shall reign on earth forever- 
more; 

Then this benighted world, now sadly riv’n, 

Will be God’s Paradise—a thing of Heav’n. 

Somerville, Mass. 


With God in the New Year 


By Arthur Bardwell Patten 


I would kneel at the New Year’s gate of hope 
With abysmal sense of need; 
Yet I’d rise to the New Year’s call of God 


With a heart his love had freed. 


I would find forgiveness a breath of life, 
And not an indulgent dole; 

I would enter the heaven of grace and truth 
Thro’ the wonder of the soul. 


I would climb by a stairway of surprise 
To the vision of larger light; 


Yet I’d reach to the glory undefiled 
Thro’ the common quest of the right. 


I would pause at the threshold reverently, 
But with faith august and high; 

I would lift my head and bathe my brow 
In the cleansing deep of the sky. 


But the, sky should be near, as well as far, 
And the vast Beyond, within; 

While the boundless kingdom of God should come 
In the love that makes men kin. 
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ELIGIOUS circles in and around New 
York have been greatly stirred by the 
recital of the religious movement in the 
North of Ireland as the story has been told 
by Rey. W. L. Northridge of Belfast, Ireland. 
Dr. Northridge, president of the Edge Hill 
Theological Seminary, an old, historic 
“School of the Prophets” of Belfast, Ire- 
land, has come to this country on a friendly 
visitation of the churches. 

Recently he preached in Plymouth ° Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, on “A Mod- 
ern Advent Story,” and in connection with 
his sermon told the story of the movement 
in the Protestant Churches of North Ire- 
land which has resulted in the conversion of 
more than fifty thousand adults. This means 
that in this city of approximately a half a 
million, ten per cent. of the people have 
changed from being non-churchgoers and 
non-professing Christians to open believers 
in Jesus Christ and communicants of the 
church. It-is thought by many that this 
movement portends a great world revival. 

We have had a number of spiritual awak- 
enings that have started among the Celtic 
peoples of Britain. Welsh revivals have had 
wide influence here in America. 

It is to be remembered that Wesley’s great 
work was done pretty largely in West Eng- 
land, and that here the movement was 
born and cradled, which through all the 
years intervening has profoundly influenced 
the life and thought of the world. 

Two and a half years ago a great spiritual 
awakening began in Northern Ireland. It 
eentered in no one personality. It was not 
engineered or organized. It just came. It 
was the spontaneous outcome of certain 
spiritual attitudes and conditions. In recent 
years, for example, there has come a radi- 
eal change over men’s thinking. The philos- 
ophy of materialism has been gradually but 
surely giving way to that of spiritualism. 
A good illustration of this has been the 
conversion of Robert Blachford. Fifteen 
years ago this man was a noted atheist. As 
editor of the Olarion he did more than any 
writer, before his day or since, to popularize 
materialism and undermine faith. 

For some years he has been silent. But 
recently he broke the silence with startling 
suddenness and acknowledged that “All his 
past arguments were built up on an imper- 
fect understanding of the facts.’ The new 
philosophy of the spirit, represented best by 
Bergson, and the new discoveries of Science, 
especially with regard to the nature of the 
atom, forced him, he tells us, to revise his 
thinking. His attitude today is the oppo- 
site of what it was fifteen years ago. Then 
he believed that everything was matter, 
that spirit was an illusion; now he believes 
that all is spirit and that there is no such 
thing as matter. This is an illustration 
of a radical and widespread change in men- 
tality and an obvious .antecedent of the 
movement sweeping over Ireland. 


RETURNING TO RELIGION 
Moreover, in the stirring and trying times 
through which Ireland has been passing, 
the churches have been brought together in 


' made. 


By Frederick L. Fagley 


a new spirit of unity and co-operation. They 
suffered together and prayed together, and 
this was answered by a reinforcement of 
vital religion. In addition, there has been 
a return on the part of students of religion 
and preachers to a more serious study, not 
so much of the Christ of the creeds as of 
the Christ of the New Testament. And out 
of this has come the conviction, deepened 
and renewed, that Christ alone is the hope 
of the ages. 

It is not a matter of surprise that from 
such conditions a reviyal of religion should 
spring, and that such a revival should be 
characterized by the genuineness and abid- 
ing character of its results. As reported by 
Dr. Northridge this movement has brought 
to Ireland three things: 

First, peace. Three years ago*Ireland was 
in a state of political turmoil, hatred ran 
riot, lawlessness was widespread, threats 
and intimidation were the order of the day. 
The sacredness of life was forgotten. Mur- 
der was a daily occurrence. People suffered 
as did the early Christians, not for crimes 
that they committed, but for the name. In- 
nocent Protestants lost their lives just be- 
cause they were Protestants and innocent 
Roman Catholics often suffered just be- 
cause they were Roman Catholics. A highly 
organized police force failed to suppress 
crime or restrain the criminals. The press 
appealed consistently for peace, but without 
result. The pastors denounced murder and 
arson from their pulpits, but as the lawless 
elements are never church-goers, and could 
not be reached from the pulpit, all churches 
united to demonstrate in the open air against 
crimes of all form. Even this was not suc- 
cessful. Then, when all human effort had 
failed, when force and moral persuasion and 
appeal seemed to be bankrupt, there came, 
as in a night, a revival of religion. Thou- 
sands of rough, unprincipled men passed 
under the spell of Christ. Crowds of open- 
air worshipers took the place of disorderly 
crowds intent on mischief. Groups of men 
in street-cars and trains ceased discussing 
crime and began to talk about experimental 
religion. A new spirit of goodwill and 
mutual understanding between rival fac- 
tions quickly followed, and a new day of 
peace dawned for Ireland. If the news- 
papers are no longer occupied with the 
story of Ireland’s crimes, the revival of re- 
ligion is the main factor of the explanation. 

A second result of the revival has been 
the development of a new civic and social 
consciousness. The revival has not been 
merely the stirring up of the emotional na- 
ture; it has been an ethical revival as well 
as a spiritual one in the narrow, sense. Busi- 
ness men testify that long-standing debts 
have been paid as a result of it. Stolen 
property has been restored. Confessions of 
wrongs committed years ago have been 
And, generally, there has been a 
deepening and intensifying of the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, while a new 
desire to help forward the general life of 
the community has come into being. 
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Ignorance and intemperance have been 
old curses deeply imbedded in certain sec- 
tions of Ireland. The newly begotten social 
conscience has found expression in better 
laws. <A law has been enacted forbidding 
grocers to sell spirituous liquors. All saloons 
are now closed on Sunday. The drinking 
hours during the week are curtailed, and 
any one under eighteen years of age is pro- 
hibited from entering saloons to get drink. 

Education was formerly in the hands of 
individuals and supported by voluntary 
contributions. Now it is controlled by re- 
gional committees and supported by the 
state. New public schools are being erected 
in large numbers. Poor children are re- 
ceiving meals during the schools hours and 
have the privilege of obtaining as good an 
education ag the children of the rich. Com- 
pulsory education has been established. Be- 
ginning at five years of age, every child 
must go to the common schools, and no one 
may employ a child until a certificate is 
produced proving that it has had the com- 
mon school education. All this is truly 
Christian. It is simply a recognition of the 
rights and value of all child life in the 
sight of Christ. Thus the revival has been 
a coming of Christ to thousands of lives, 
bringing his spirit of love and life and 
power. And it has been a coming of thou- 
sands to Christ to learn of him, to under- 
stand his mind and will, and to appreciate 
the values that he embodied in his life and 
teaching. 


CROWDED CHURCHES AND CHANGED LIVES 


Finally the revival has brought crowded 
churches. Three years ago the preachers at 
their meetings used to discuss the embar- 
rassment of the empty church. Today they 
are talking the embarrassment in many 
places of the overcrowded church. It is esti- 
mated that over 50,000 non-church-going 
adults have connected themselves with 
places of worship during the last two years. 
Now we discover that churches which a few 
years ago were almost empty are over- 
crowded. Men are flocking to where modern 
miracles are taking place. They are curious 
to see the changed lives of men of notorious 
evil record. What is called conversion is 
a mysterious, inexplicable thing; Christ 
himself could not explain it. He could only 
describe it by analogy as a “new birth.” Old 
feelings, desires, tendencies, ideas, all that 
goes to constitute personality, die and a new 
personality is begotten. What men once 
hated they now love, what they loved they 
now hate. Selfishness gives place to unsel- 
fish living and those who were a social men- 
ace become respectable citizens. S6 the rank 
and file become impressed with the modern 
miracles of grace and see in them the un- 
answerable argument for the value of reli- 
gion. These men are not much concerned 
with creed, they are not able to argue about 
religion, they may not be able to defend 
speculative Christian belief, but they have 
experienced new life. The social problem 
has been definitely solved for them. Christ 
has come to them and given to them the life 
more abundant. 
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“The Modern Use of the Bible’ 


A Review of Dr. Fosdick’s Yale Lectures by Charles 


Tt lectureship was founded fifty-two 
. years ago and only once before in that 
long series of notable “annuals” has any 
lecturer dealt directly with the critical study 
of the Bible. Twenty years ago George 
Adam Smith from Scotland chose for his 
theme, “Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament.” Now comes our own 
Harry Emerson Fosdick from this side of 
the water with his suggestive course of Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on “The Modern Use 
of the Bible.” 

He is a preacher first, a scholar and a 
writer afterward. The lectures show a good 
working knowledge of the main principles 
and methods of modern historical criticism, 
and his numerous citations of authorities 
and direct quotations show the results of 
wide reading in the field of Biblical inter- 
pretation. But there is little or nothing 
that is essentially new (as he admits 
frankly at the very start) in his method of 
dealing with the Bible. He popularizes the 
results of critical scholarship, putting them 
into the language of everyday life and re- 
lating them to ‘the religious experiences of 
the people who live off of the campus. He is 
a competent retail dealer ‘in high grade 
goods which have come from the wholesale 
producers of scholarly wares, setting them 
out upon his shelves in attractive array 
within easy reach of the many. 

He is a preacher—a rarely good one—and 
the lectures were prepared for utterance 
rather than for reading and study. I heard 
them all when they were delivered last 
spring not merely to the divinity students 
in Yale University but to eager responsive 
audiences numbering a thousand or more 
each day in Battell Chapel. The deep, im- 
mediate impression made upon laymen and 
clerics alike, the measure of fresh impulse 
and inspiration imparted to ministers, 
young and old, as they thought anew upon 
their life work, and the radiant joy and 
courage which filled all our hearts as we 
eaught the vision of facing a world of wider 
knowledge and changing categories with the 
Bible still in our hands as a mighty “sword 
of the Spirit” for fighting the battles of 
righteousness—all this can only be guessed 
at by those who sit down in cool quiet, far 
removed from the stimulating, winsome per- 
sonality of the lecturer, to read his book. 
His face, his voice, and his heart all con- 
spired with these sound ideas and well- 
chosen words to make this course of lec- 
tures of great profit to those who had ears 
to hear and had those ears there in Battell 
Chapel during those great days. 

There were many high spots when men of 
Methodist training like myself felt moved to 
come back with a hearty “Amen.” His vivid 
picture of Augustine’s tremendous sermon 
against the practice of the feud which ban- 
ished that piece of barbarism for years! His 
plea for the best that brains and thorough 
training can bring to the high task of spirit- 
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Dean of Yale Divinity School 


ual interpretation—“If there are new ways 
of approaching men’s minds, new methods 
of argument and apologetic, let us have them 
and not fight like fools with bows and ar- 
rows at Verdun!” His clear cut analysis 


' of the real point at issue between the Funda- 


mentalists and the Modernists! “The crux 
of the conflict is here—one party thinks 
that the essence of Christianity is its origi- 
nal mental frameworks: the other party is 
convinced that the essence of Christianity 
is its abiding experiences.” His character- 
ization of the miracle-idea as “our fore- 
fathers’ way of saying that they believed 
in the living God, whose ways of working 
are not bound within the narrow linits of 
man’s little knowledge!” His sober reminder 
to those who “all too readily acclaim the 
new truth” that “the heart of the Bible is 
not in its outgrown forms of thoughts but 
in its reproducible experiences which can 
be phrased in other ways of thought.’ How 
many splendid sentences ring out again as 
I look through the pages of this book and 
recall the immediate effect of them as they 
came firmly and warmly from his lips! 

Dr. Fosdick is an evangelical preacher 
but not in that narrow sense maintained by 
certain popular evangelists who seem to feel 
that the two main instruments for winning 
men to Christ are the hope of a personal 
heaven and the fear of an endless hell. 
Ever and anon he would sound the social 
note in his song of redemption with such 
sureness and fervor as to cause our hearts 
to leap within us. “When I see the way 
some poor families in New York have to 
live with such conditions of ill health and 
misery as few people dream ... . and then 
think of the thousands in the city who live 
careless, useless, futile, frittered lives with 
time for business, dress, bridge, golf, dance, 
theater, and automobile, but who never sac- 
rificially think of their brothers living in 
an earthly hell or of children robbed of 
childhood’s heritage, I sometimes wonder 
how God Almighty in his infinite patience 
lets our miserable lives go on.” 

One of the best chapters in the book is 
that on “Jesus the Messiah” discussing His 
main contributions to the religious life of 
the world. Jesus has given the world its 
most significant idea of God, an immeasur- 
ably heightened estimate of man’s worth 
and possibilities, a firmer belief in the pos- 
sibility of moral renewal, a loftier ethic, its 
most appealing and effective exhibition of 
vicarious sacrifice, a worthy and sufficing 
object of loyalty for its noblest devotion. 

The author’s sketch of the hard struggle 
the early church had to make to retain its 
faith in the humanity of Jesus—the current 
insistence upon his divinity was obscuring 
(and in some minds destroying) the sense 
of the fact that “He was found in fashion 
as a man’’—is wholesome and timely. We 
cannot be too grateful that those early and 
medieval defenders of the faith waged that 
battle and won it. How precious and how 
mighty is that great truth today when we 
undertake to lift up before the eyes of man 


R. Brown, D.D., 


the One whose right it is to draw them all 
unto Himself ! 

“Once the great pictures of Jesus were 
of an exalted Judge like Michelangelo’s. Now 
a modern painter like Tissot goes to live in 
Palestine and paints the figure of Jesus as 
he must actually have looked. Once Te 
Deums calling upon angels and archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim to fall down before 
the throne, spontaneously expressed the 
church’s imagination of the Master. Now 
we find it much more natural to sing with 
Whittier, 

In simple trust like theirs who heard 

Beside the Syrian sea 
The gracious calling of the Lord 


Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


Brother ministers and laymen and dwel- 
lers in Masopotamia or elsewhere, it is a 
good book! Read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest it, to the end, that as work- 
men who need not be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth, we may separate 
that which is merely local, incidental, tem- 
porary in Holy Scripture from that which. 
is universal, vital, and abiding. 


Among the New Books 


A CANDLE OF CoMFORT, by CHARLES NEL- 
son Pace (Abingdon Press. 50 cents). Mes- 
sages of comfort for hearts that ache, strength 
for the burden-bearers, and lamps when the 
inner light fails. A little book to be given to 
those in sorrow and suffering to help as a step- 
ping stone over hard places. 

CLIMBING MANWARD, by FRANK H. CHELEY 
(Maemillan. $1.75). A book of inspiration to 
self-development—the development of person- 
ality—for young people. Some of the chapter. 
headings suggest the helpful contents, namely, 
“Open Your Eyes,” “Open Your Mind,” “Open 
Your Heart,” “Open Your Soul,” “Seek the 
Best,” and “Keep Plugging.” 

Tur MAKING OF AN AMERICAN, by Jacos A. 
Rus (Macmillan. $2.50). An attractive, illus- 
trated, new edition of the autobiography of one 
of our most inspiring American citizens. Na- 
tive of Denmark, struggling immigrant boy, 
New York police reporter, friend of Roosevelt, 
housing and social reformer, writer of charm, 
and friend of the unfortunate, the late Jacob 
Riis lived a life thrilling as it was. inspiring. 
He told his story delightfully. This book, 
with Mr. Riis’ How the Other Half Lives, 
deserves high rank in American literature. 

Tur GREATEST OF THESE, by Wi~MoT Eppy 
Stevens (Stratford Co. $1.00). Poems on 
religion, friendship, and love, simple in form, 
and expressive of a tolerant, trustful, and 
hopeful spirit. 2 

Poems, by LApy MARGARET SACKVILLE (Dial 
Press. $2.00). A beautiful edition, limited to 
750 copies, of the poems of a contemporary 
lyricist who manifests marked individuality in 
emotion and expression. A volume that lovers 
of true poetry will appreciate. 

TRAIL Lir— IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, by 
B. W. Mircuett (Macmillan. $3.00). Nine 
summers of tramping and camping in the 
Canadian Rockies have given the author rich 
materials for this volume which is delight- 
fully entertaining throughout, and of thrilling 
interest in many of its pages. It is.a book of 
perilous. climbs, lost trails, encounters with 
animals, endurances and privations, quests 
and conquests. ie 
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KENNEY HALL 


GYMNASIUM 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


It Needs the 


OR fifteen years this institution has stood at the 
F center of the great home missionary field. The 
only Protestant Christian school in a region five 
times the size of all New England, it serves a popu- 
lation of over a million people, two-thirds of whom 
live on isolated ranches and farms or in small agri- 
cultural, railroad and mining communities of this 
vast area. In many cases church and school influ- 
ences are denied the young people. 

When the Institute was founded in 1908 it had 
neither land, money, nor visible means of support. 
Its entire resources consisted of an ideal and un- 
limited faith of its founders. Its one purpose has 
been to train the neglected young of this vast frontier 
region for useful Christian citizenship. 

During a period of great financial depression in 
the West when many Christian colleges and academies 
have been forced to close their doors, the Polytechnic 
has struggled on, growing steadily, and has given 
over two thousand young people a Christian training 
who otherwise would have had no chance. Through 
its influence hundreds have taken a stand as active 
Christians and united with the church. It has 
demonstrated its great value as a Christianizing 
influence in the Northwest and has earned through 
its years of unprecedented struggle a permanent 


place in the Church’s work of education. The de-' 


mands for it are becoming more urgent each year, 
and it must be endowed, enlarged and equipped for 
a much larger attendance. 
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A Statement of | 


No institution in our country ever had 
technic. Thousands of young people in th 
as their one chance for a training for life. 
citizens of a great empire in the making. 1 
home and in the foreign field. 


In order to go on to this great 
FIRST—$100,000 to care for current expenses t 
fund for the greater effort to follow. - 


SECOND—$1,500,000 to be raised during the nex 
ment. This will place the Institute on 


people each year. 


It isa great task, but with the co-operation of the friends of Chris- 


tian Education, it can be done. 


t 


Two thousand new friends are needed who can give from $1.00 to — 
$5,000 each year for five years, and the two thousand old friends who 
have made the present work possible must be depended upon to con- 


tinue their loyal support. 


President Willis E. Lougee, 731 County Street, New Bedford, Mass., repre: 
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the Christian 


simple, direct messages. He and the Eaton Brothers 
make a victorious trio in carrying forward the work 
of building the school. 

“Those who are investing in Billings may be sure _ 


that their money is being wisely spent and that the © 


plans made for carrying forward Christian educa- 
tion in the Polytechnic are sound and reasonable.” 


Rey. Fletcher D. Parker, Superintendent of the 
City Missionary Society of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and a Christian worker well known throughout the 
United States, gives this unsolicited endorsement of 
the Institute: 

“Ag one who has seen the Billings Polytechnic 
Institute, and knows the country surrounding it, I 
believe that the school rapidly developing into a great : 
Christian university, is one of the most worth-while 
pieces of home missionary work we are doing. The 
best part of it all is the character of the men who 
are bearing its burdens.. In the Eaton Brothers and 
Mr. Lougee we haye men whose high purpose and 
absolute honor give me every confidence. I feel 
certain that any money given into their hands will 
be wisely spent for the worthiest kind of a cause, 
the opening of the doors of great usefulness to the 
most worthy sort of boys and girls who would other- 
wise remain outside the glorious kingdom of unselfish 
opportunity.” 


(Mr. Parker’s parents live in Billings and he has 
visited the school several times.) 
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years for permanent endowment and enlarge- 
. financial basis and provide for 600 young 


Churches, Sunday Schools, and Missionary Societies are asked to 
ce a share in this great work. There is no place where money will 
so far or bring such returns. 


ecks should be made payable and all correspondence addressed to 
BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
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he Institute throughout the East, and will be glad to arrange interviews. 


Polytechnic, Montana. 
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ONE oF THE Four Boys’ CoTTracEes 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Time and God 


You go into a dark room and see nothing. 
But have patience; be not in too much of a 
hurry to stumble forward. Meanings begin 
to make themselves known in the blackness. 
A faint gleam of light shows itself where at 
first all was obscurity. You put out your 
hand, and find it on the very thing you are 
seeking. 

Not often do the experiences of our lives 
explain themselves the moment we enter them. 
The time element has to be reckoned with. 
Something has to work in the dark, while we 
wait. And then—sometime! Pxperience may 
be very hard, and the days may be many and 
not few, but even during this earthly life do 
you not see, at one time and another, that by 
reason of the bitter days the after time is be- 
come more satisfying and more good? The 
great deprivation or grief is touched with the 
fair light of justification. 

_ It was the optimist’s creed that the Apostle 
Paul gave voice to in thrilling words when 
he declared that though now we can see only 
through a glass, darkly, the time is surely 
coming when we shall see face to face. They 
are words to live by. They give a wholesome 
* outlook into the future. And does he say any 
more than should be the continual attitude of 
every man who has taken the Christian trust 
into his heart, when he writes that though he 
is pressed on every side, he is not straitened, 
though he finds himself often perplexed it is 
not unto despair, though he -is pursued he is 
not forsaken, though he is smitten down he 
is not destroyed? And there is another ex- 
pression of the optimist’s creed to be put with 
that. “If God is for us, who is against us?’— 
But do not stop until you have brought to mind 
the rest of the words of that exultant passage. 


Men and women who keep such thoughts 
burning within them will not suffer experi- 
ence to make them embittered, faithless, 
crushed, a plague by reason of the spirit they 
thrust upon their fellows; but, through thick 
and thin, they will hold up their heads in 
strength by reason of their faith in life and 
its movement toward some glorious consumma- 
tion. Is not optimism the deep, abiding confi- 
dence, when you have experienced evil to its 
full measure, that good will appear in the end? 


The days that come treading so fast one 
upon the heels of another are sacramental days. 
They bring gifts in outstretched hands. If the 
gifts be comforts.and pleasures, am I letting 
these make me trivial, time-serving, and pagan, 
or is my heart becoming more warm to all 
earth’s fellowship of woe, and my desire turn- 
ing more ardently to the search for life’s true 
and everlasting meaning? And if the gifts be 
frustration and heartbreak, am I letting my- 
self slump into the condition of the despairing, 
the reckless, the grim and hard, or am [I letting 
pain drive me continually to nobler thoughts, 
more gripping faith, a greater certitude of the 
light that is to be? 

It is well to let the mind turn often to such 
words as those of Browning in the epilogue to 
Asolando, which tell of his being 
One who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed. though right were 

wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

It is a great thing to pass your examination, 
when your time shall come, with such a rank. 


worsted, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE VALOROUS SOUL 


Stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.—I Cor. 16: 13. 


When the Master stood before Thomas 
and his’ friends in that little upper room so 
long ago, and held out his wounded hands 
to them, it was a call to war. A divine 
enthusiasm was kindled in their souls, an 
enthusiasm for him, a willingness to dare 
anything and everything in the cause for 
which he had suffered and died. The ap- 
pearance of Jesus on the inner side of those 
closed doors meant that before long they 
were flung wide open that a dauntless 
band of warriors might go forth to do 
battle in his invincible name.—Reginald J. 
Campbell. 


To trust in him and to keep the eye on 
him is the one secret of all Christian vic- 
tory —G. H. Morrison. 


Lord of the living and dying, 
Judge of the hosts that are dead, 

Spinner of years swiftly flying, 
Sentry of centuries fled,— 

Ah, though my life looms up lowly, 

* Though I be lost in the fight, 

This be my prayer, Lord, solely, 
Make my arm strong for the Right! 


Daily the armies are clashing: 
Virtue arrayed against Sin; 

Look, where the lances are flashing, 
Cowardly traitors creep in! 

So, I would pray and implore Thee, 

- Now while I’m armored with youth, 

Hold Thou the sword out before me, 
Make my arm strong for the Truth. 


J. Oorson Miller, abr. 


As a little child I have trembled to cross 
at night the courtyard of a lonely country 
mill. yery little object that moonlight or 
starlight revealed in other than natural 
proportions was a source of fear and seemed 
to hide shapes terrible to childish flesh and 
blood. But if my little hand. was laid in 
the large hand of my father, I could cross 
the courtyard as gleefully and carelessly at 
night as at noonday.—A. L. Fairbairn. 


Life at its best is a fight. At its noblest 
it is a struggle. Not at its poorest and 
meanest. One may drift, or idle, or sing 
one’s care-free way along any of the innu- 
merable avenues that lead to failure and the 
ultimate disappointment. - But if we are 
going anywhere which is worth the going, 
we have need to take a new grip on our- 
selves day by day, to hold ourselves steadily 
in the patience of effort and self-restraint. 
—Henry Kingman. 

O God who hast appointed for all thy 
sons a war to wage and a kingdom to win, 
accept and fit us, we pray, for thy service. 
Hinter, cleanse, and inspire our hearts in 
this, the day of our visitation. Give to us 
the spirit, not of fear, but of power, of 
love, and of discipline. Lead us to the bat- 
tlefields which thou hast prepared for us 
and meet us there with the comfort of thy 
help; that, though of ourselves we can do 
nothing, yet by thy grace and in the fellow- 
ship of thy service, we may minister to 
the needs of owr generation and to the com- 
ing of thy kingdom in peace. We ask it 
through Him who endured the same con- 
flict for us, thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

E. A. Burroughs. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


January 8, 1925 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Friendliness Through Medical 
Missions 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
January 18-24 
BY MARK H. WARD, M.D. 
Topic: Friendliness as Expressed Through 
Medical Missions.—Acts 14: 8-18; Matt. 4: 
23, 24. 


How Jesus Used the Art of Healing 

Read of the following cases in which Jesus 
healed people and note results. The leper, 
Luke 5: 12-15; the blind men, Matt. 9: 27-81; 
the deaf, Mark 7: 32-37. 


How the Apostles Used It 

On their preacHing tour, Mark 6: 7, 12, 13; 
Peter and John heal the lame man, Acts 8: 
1-10; Peter heals the sick, Acts 5: 14-16; Paul 
on his journey to Rome, Acts 28: 7-9. 

How Healing Aids the Work of the Kingdom 
on Mission Fields 

David Livingstone opened up the heart of 
darkest Africa and was one of the early mele 
cal missionaries, 

Dr, Peter Parker opened up the empire of 
China “at the point of a lancet” (see The Uni- 
versal Health Officer, American Board En- 
velope Series, April, 1924). 

Dr. Joseph Cochran ministered to many 
peoples in Uremia, Persia, and finally laid 
down his own life there. 
referred to.) 

Dr. Shepard of Aintab, Turkey, won the 
hearts of Armenian and Turk alike and was 
honored by all of them. (Shepard of Aintab, 
American Board Envelope Series, July, 1916.) 

Dr. Edwin Bliss and his famous dairy at 
Shaowu will save the lives of thousands there, 
if support is given for his work. (Envelope 
Series, April, 1924.) 

Dr. Perey Watson in his hospital at Fen- 
chow, North China, is performing modern mir- 
acles daily. (Missionary Herald, September, 
1924, p. 431.) ; 

So with Dr. W. W. Peters, of China; Dr. 
Grenfell, of the Labrador Coast; Dr. Cyril 
Haas, of Adana, Turkey; and many others. 


Some of the Results 

A practical demonstration of the spirit of 
service of the Master. 

Breaking down walls of prejudice and op- 
position. 

Winning a way for the preaching and teach- 
ing of the Gospel. 


Topics for Thought and Discussion 

1. Mongolia. Not one medical missionary 
among 5,000,000 people. Parts of China, one 
doctor to 3,000,000 people. South Africa, one 
doctor for 1,500,000. Compare this with your 
community, 

2. What sort of training do you think mis- 
sionaries should have to meet such needs? 

3. What are the right relations between 
medical and other forms of mission work? 

4. What share are we having in this work? 
What more can we do? 


Other Sources of Information 

The American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Ben 
ton, Mass., or the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for your district. 
. The Grenfell Association, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Medical Missions, by Walter Lambuth, one 
of the best books on the subject, though writ- 
ten some years ago. 


(See pamphlet just — 
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Squeaky and Squawky 
By Anne Miltimore Pendleton 
Squeaky and Squawky were two peacocks 


o lived in the Jungle. They were as like 
two firecrackers. from the same bunch. 
squeaky was very handsome and very proud. 
lawky was very handsome and very proud. 
th birds spent their days wandering up and 
vn the Jungle. They strutted most exceed- 
ly vaingloriously. They dropped their 
igs and fanspread their_tails. They preened 
ir plumage. They were inordinately vain 
ut the length, of their necks. ‘They even 
etched and stretched their necks to make 
m still longer. 
3ecause they had nothing else to do, they 
to quarreling. They quarreled morning, 
yn, and night, and in-between times. They 
m woke up at midnight to quarrel. All the 
ists of the Jungle were sick and tired of 
- peacocks’ quarreling. All the birds of the 
ngle were u-tter-ly worn out with the con- 
uous unpleasantness. 
‘It wouldn’t be so bad,’ said Old Monkey 
nite Whiskers, “if Squeaky and Squawky 
uld only quarrel about something different 
hh time.” 
‘Yes, I know,” agreed Mrs. Monkey Black 
ce. ‘It is most scandalously disgraceful! 
st listen, will you?” 
Squeaky was squeaking, 
bird in all the Jungle.” 
Squawky was squawking. ‘No-o-o, no-oo0! 
1 the handsomest bird in all the Jungle.” 
‘It’s sickening,’ said Panther Wanther. 
hey quarrel that way every day and every 
y. It is a blot on the noble escutcheon of 
» Jungle.” _ 
‘Something ought to be done about it,” said 
d Monkey White Whiskers. 
“Yes, something ought to be done,’ echoed 
*s. Monkey Black Face most sighfully. “This 
ction is truly quite wearing. We Jungle 
ople must have a rest.” 
“Tet’s call a Council of all the Jungle 
ople,” suggestively pronounced Panther 
anther. 
“Tet’s go sooner than immediately, and con- 
lt with Old Judge Frog Billy William.” 
So off they leaped and ran and trotted, Pan- 
er Wanther and Old Monkey White Face 
d Mrs. Monkey Black Face. They found 
d Judge Frog Billy William sitting on a 
iter-lily pad. 
Old Judge Frog Billy William listened most 
refully to what the Jungle People had to 
y. That was a most particulously difficult 
ing to do because Panther Wanther and Old 
onkey White Face and Mrs. Monkey Black 
ice were all talking together at once. 
When they had to stop talking to catch their 
eaths, Old Judge Frog Billy William said, 
Im-m-mmm. Tarry the space of a moment 
til I get my spectacles. I can think with 
much clearer foresight when I wear my 
ectacles.” 
Old Judge Frog Billy William found his 
eat spectacles and put them on. They didn’t 
lp him to see any better, because there wasn’t 
y glass in them. They were all rims. They 
sre truly spectacular. But when Old Judge 
lly William wore his spectacles, they gave 


“T’m the handsom- 


him a very ju-di-cial air, which means most 
owlishly wise, indeed. 

“Wm-mmm, ah, yes, now I see,” said Old 
Judge Frog Billy William. “Yes, we must 
call a Council, by all means. Have little Mes- 
senger Boy Tiger Tomcat tell all the birds and 


beasts of the Jungle to meet under the big 


Banyan Tree, With Roots Hanging Down this 
afternoon at two o’clock presactly.” 

Little Messenger Tomcat borrowed the Great 
Hlephant’s trumpet, and went calling through 
all the Jungle, “Me-ow, me-ow! Listen with 
your left ears, all ye little birds and little 
beasts; and listen with your right ears, all ye 
great birds and great beasts. Come walking 
on two feet, or running on four feet, or flying 
with flapping wings to the Great Banyan Tree 
With Roots Hanging Down at two o’clock this 
afternoon. Hear ye the order of Old Judge 
Frog Billy William.” 

Promptly at two o’clock all the birds and 
beasts of the Jungle gathered under the Big 
Banyan Tree With Roots Hanging Down. 

“Hm-mmm, are we all here?’ asked Old 
Judge Frog Billy William in a most judicial 
way. 

Everybody was there, Panther Wanther and 
Old Monkey White Whiskers and Mrs. Monkey 
Black Face and little Messenger Boy Tiger 
Tomcat and the Great Elephant and the White 
Cow With a Hump On Her Back and the 
Hideous Hyena and the Laughing Jackal and 
little Rabbit Powder Puff Tail and Poor Lone 
Wolf and the Talkative Crow and all the chat- 
tering Seven Sisters and Father and Mother 
Parrot and all the little green parakeets and 
Old Water Buffalo Stupidity and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mongoose and all the little Mongooses 
and Old King Cobra and all the other birds 
and beasts of the Jungle and, of course, 
Squeaky and Squawky. 

“Hm-mmm, ah-er, Squeaky and Squawky,” 
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said Old Judge Frog Billy William, “it has 
come into my hearing, and for that matter, 
into the hearing of all the Jungle People, and 
most painful and tiresome hearing we have 
come to find it, too, that you are most con- 
tinuously quarreling with each other. Now 
what is the trouble?” 

“Squeaky said he was 
snapped Squawky. 

“Squawky said he was handsomer’n me,” 
snipped Squeaky. 

“Yes, and then Squawky counterdicted, and 


handsomer’n me,’ 


said that I wasn’t handsomer’n him,’’ squeaked 
Squeaky. 
“No, it was Squeaky who counterdicted, 


and said that I wasn’t neither 
squawked Squawky. 

“Hach of you might do well to take more 
pains with your grammar,” pronounced Old 
Judge Frog Billy William, most ju-di-cially. 

Old Judge Frog Billy William took off his 
great horn-rim spectacles, and put them back 
on again right side to. 

“Be silent, O birds and beasts of the Jungle,” 
said Old Judge Frog Billy William. “Be silent 
and let me think. I must tarry the space of 
a moment in thought. I wish to think of a 
way to prove which is the handsomer, 
Squeaky or Squawky.” 

All the birds and beasts of the Jungle sat 
quite, quite still, and never a sound did they 
make, and never so much as a leaf did fall 
for two and seven-eighths whole minutes. 

“Ah, hum-mmm. I have it! ‘Pretty is as 
pretty does,’” said Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liams most ju-di-cially. “Whichever one of 
you two shall do the kindest deed between 
now and the day after tomorrow before shall 
be given a gold medal, and all the birds and 
beasts of the Jungle will know that the win- 
ner of the medal is the handsomer bird of the 
two. Now I am tired and I must have a nap.” 
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Old Judge, Frog Billy William took off his 
spectacular spectacles and sneezed in a most 
ju-di-cious way. 

Little Messenger Boy Tiger Tomcat heralded 
through the Great Elephant’s trumpet, “Me-ow, 
me-ow, O all ye birds and beasts of the Jungle! 
Return ye again hither at two o’clock on the 
day after tomorrow before, and Squeaky will 
tell what kind deed he has done, and Squawky 
will tell what kind.deed he has done. Then 
thereupon after Old Judge Frog Billy William 
will decide most ju-di-ciously which of the 

_ peacocks has done the kinder deed. And if 
Squeaky has done the kinder deed, -all the 
Jungle People will know that Squeaky is 
handsomer than Squawky, and if Squawky has 
done the kinder deed, all the Jungle People 
will know that Squawky is handsomer than 
Squeaky.” 

At presactly two o'clock on the day after 
tomorrow before, all the birds and beasts of 
the Jungle met together again under the Big 
Banyan Tree With Roots Hanging Down. 

O me-ow, me-ow,” trumpeted little Messen- 
ger Boy Tiger Tomcat with the Great Hle- 
phant’s trumpet. (The Great Hlephant was 
most obliging, and loaned his trumpet when- 
ever he was asked for it, and sometimes with- 
out being asked.) 

“The Council is opened,” heralded little Mes- 
senger Boy Tiger Tomeat. “All the birds and 
beasts of the Jungle will pipe of 
peace around and smoke while Squeaky tells 
what kind deed he has done.” 

Squeaky walked forward and stood most 
meekly before Old Judge Frog Billy William. 

“T didn’t do much,’ squeaked Squeaky most 
modestly. “Yesterday the outer path to 
the village I found a little sick rabbit lying in 
the hot sun. I spread my long tail over him 
for a sunshade till the sun went down. Then 
he was able to hop home.” 

“That little sick rabbit was me,” said little 
Rabbit Powder Puff Tail somewhat ungram- 
matically. 

“Hm-mmm,” said Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liam most judiciously. “What did you do, 
Squawky ?” 

Squawky walked forward and stood most 
meekly before Old Judge Frog Billy William. 
“JT didn’t do much,” squawked Squawky most 
modestly. “Just before high sun of the day 
belast, a hunter was trying to shoot little Gray 
Partridge. I got in the way of the hunter so 
that when he shot his aim was crooked. ‘The 
hunter hit a tree stump, and little Gray Part- 
ridge scuttled safely away.” 

“That was me,” said little Gray Partridge 
somewhat ungrammatically. 

“And the tree stump that was hit by the 
hunter’s bullet was I,” said the Big Banyan 
Tree With Roots Hanging Down most gram- 
matically correctly. 

“Hm-mmm,” said Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liam most ju-di-ciously. He picked a golden 
heart out of two yellow water lilies. He picked 
two long tendrils of a clinging vine for chains. 
He hung one gold medal around Squeaky’s 
lovely, slender purple neck. He hung the 
other gold medal around Squawky’s lovely 
slender purple neck. 

“Squeaky and Squawky,’” said Old Judge 
Frog Billy William most ju-di-ciously, “each 
one of you is as handsome as the other, and 
you must never quarrel any more.” 

“We will never quarrel any more,” squeaked 
Squeaky and squawked Squawky. 

“What a wise Judge!” said all the birds 
and beasts of the Jungle to each other. “Is it 
because he wears such spectacular spectacles?” 

(All rights reserved) 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 
The First Church of Rockford 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
Churches which by force of circumstances 
find it best to abandon their location and 
merge their life with some other church, and 
especially if that church be of the same de- 
nomination, should never be forgotten in the 
mention of the latter’s progress and success. 
The Congregationalist of Dec. 25, page 851, has 


an interesting account of the 75th anniversary — 


of Second Church, Rockford, Ill. This church 
is in the Year Book called the First Church of 
Rockford. One reading the above-named ar- 
ticle might wonder where the First Church 
comes in. It will seem to some acquainted with 
Illinois history a thing to be regretted that the 
relation of the churches to one another was 
not made clear. > 

Those who formed the First Church were the 
pioneers. Not a Congregational church in their 
day could be started in Illinois without pro- 
test, largely because of our plan of union with 
the Presbyterians. -The first that dared the 
experiment was First Church, Princeton, 
in 1881. Jacksonville, Mendon, Naperville, 
and First, Quincey, followed in 1833, and in 
May, 1887, when First Church, Rockford, was 
organized, there were in the whole state only 
15 Congregational churches. Those laymen 
coming from Ohio, New York, and the New 
Wngland States, who insisted on the Congre- 
fational order, were strong men and so were 
the ministers who served them. The first pas- 
tor of the Rockford Church, Dr. H. M. Good- 
win, a graduate of Yale, served it for 20 years 
and was a man of the finest mental and spirit- 
ual grain. Dr. Wilder Smith, haters of Hart- 
ford, Ct., the second pastor, was also a Yale 
man and of excellent ability. Anna P. Sill 
founded Rockford Seminary. She was a Mt. 
Holyoke graduate, and Rockford Seminary was 
fashioned after the manner of the earlier in- 
stitution. Miss Sill was to the day of her 
death a member of First Church, and a 
large number of the students of the seminary 
attended the services of First Church with her. 


It was quite natural that because of the 
location on the west side of the river the 49 
members should have withdrawn to form the 
Second Church in 1849. It was also natural 
(the territory on the east side of the river 
being largely occupied by a Swedish popula- 
tion who had strong churches of Lutheran con- 
nection) “that the original church should unite 
with the Second, which had been for 40 years 
more favorably located. First Church voted to 
disband in order to unite with Second Church. 
It was within ten years that this happened, 
and the addition to Second Church from that 
source was very large. Why not make men- 
tion of the fact? Those who were once in the 
First Church are today some of the best stuff 
that there is in Second. Some men now hold- 
ing office within the denomination have served 
First Church. Rev. Theodore Clifton was for 
years superintendent of the New West Hduca- 
tion Commission; his successor, Rey. William 
W. Leete, D.D., was serving First Church dur- 
ing the same years in which Dr. Walter M. 
Barrows served Second (1888 to 1898). The 
fine stone church was erected during Dr. Bar- 
rows’ pastorate and Dr. Leete preached the 


dedication sermon. A few years later Dr. 
Frank M. Sheldon, recent secretary of the 
Congregational Education Society, was the 


pastor of First Church, and did notable work 
there. 

Second Church has had a fine history and 
in it from the beginning have been men of as 
fine mental and spiritual quality as can be 
found anywhere, but the laymen of First 
Church are no less entitled to notice. Without 
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the Briggs, the Penfields, the Spaffords, et 
of the earlier years, there would have been 1 
later story to tell and sthose who for the pa 
50 years have stayed by and sacrificed so th: 
the original church might bring its message | 
as many as possible are just as truly wortl 
of remembrance. 

A Former Mremper or First CHURCH. 


Consolidation of Publications 
T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Our “Committee of Twelve on Missionar 
Organization” asks for expressions of opinion 
and suggestions in regard to the consolidatio 
of The Congregationalist, the Missionary Her 
ald, and the American Missionary. As a pasto 
eager to have our denominational literatur 
read and made more productive in results, 
have for a long time felt the desirability o 
such consolidation in the interests of bot 
economy and efficiency. 

If the Congregational churches are to b 
worthy of their ideal of democracy and inde 
pendence in fellowship, they must become a 
loyal to denominational interests as the indi 
vidual churches of the most highly organize 
denominations. Our home and foreign mis 
sionary leaders must work toward this goa 
until each local church includes in its budge 
its apportionment for our, and ITS, world 
wide work. The latter would represent a cer 
tain percentage of all money raised, and woul 
be paid as faithfully as its local expenses 
Where the Home Missionary Society help: 
churches in financial need, it would be on con 
dition that it would endeavor to meet its ap 
portionment in our world-wide work, which it 
had by vote accepted. Then the community 
would come to recognize its church, not as a 
local affair of little account, but as an institu: 
tion of such world-wide significance and im: 
portance that it would demand the support of 
every person in the community. 

With this in mind, I favor the consolidation 
of our three great publications for these three 
reasons: 

1. All three would get a wider reading; i.e., 
the matter that’now makes up the three peri- 
odicals would get into a larger number of 
homes and be more generally read. We must 
recognize that there are more appeals for sub- 
scriptions to readable and worth-while publica- 
tions than the world ever knew before. Most 
familiés can only have a fraction of the peri- 
odicals that they would like to subscribe for. 
To be asked to subscribe for three denomina- 
tional papers or magazines causes a reaction 
of objection on the part of most of our con- 
stituency. They compromise by taking one or 
none. If there could be but the one inclusive 
publication covering the whole field, we pas- 
tors could make an appeal that would result in 
a subscription list much larger than the com- 
bined three lists at the present time, and all 
the matter would receive attention from a 
much larger proportion of our constituency. 

2. Magazines are increasingly attractive in 
form and matter, and our churches should not 
only keep pace, but lead in this, as we haye the 
most interesting, or even thrilling, material 
with which to deal. Such a combination would 
enable us to have one weekly publication as 
attractive and readable as any that are now 
published. I would not favor a special monthly 
edition, but would distribute the matter as 


evenly as possible over the weekly editions, 
and maintain the high level of value in every 


issue. To call one issue a month a “mission- 
ary” number would be deadly and fatal. The 
work is all one and constant, and the psycho- 
logical effect of such treatment would be of 
great value in bringing this fact into our con- 
sciousness and general recognition. While this 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


he Social Teaching of Jesus 
X. About Brotherly Love 


Ine who has read the New Testament as 
istantly and persistently as the writer ought 
have been proof even in a moment of for- 
fulness against the possibility of attributing 
Jesus the words which John the Baptist 
‘d upon a memorable occasion. 
vw many of my readers have noticed my 
or in attributing the words of John the 
ptist to the soldiers, “Do violence to no 
n,’ to the Master himself. Thus far only 
2 correspondent has "reminded me of this 
se. Probably this momentary error does 
; seriously affect the way in which these 
rds were used, as the teaching of Jesus 
uid be regarded only as a larger and fuller 
yression of what John the Baptist taught. 
In emphasizing again the fact that the 
ching of Jesus about war and peace, and 
mut social problems in general, is to be 
ind more in his general conception of reli- 
m than in any specific passages, it may be 
rth while to deal specifically with brotherly 
e, which Jesus seems unquestionably to have 
forth as the supreme manifestation of god- 
ess. When Jesus was asked concerning the 
atest commandment in the law, he replied, 
ow shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
ut and with all thy soul and with all thy 
nd, and he added ‘‘a second commandment 
2 unto it,” Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
self. “On these two commandments,” said 
sus, ‘hang all the law and the prophets.” 
was a Jewish way of saying that these two 
nmandments expressed the whole sum and 
stance of religion; for when the law and 
yphets were taken out of Jewish religion, 
re was nothing left. 

What did Jesus mean by love as expressed 
these commandments? Where can we find 
yetter answer than in the life of Jesus him- 
f and this life of Jesus is a revelation of 
at he speaks of as the Father’s love, what 
ul calls the grace of God. Back of these 
omandments was this loving Father. 

The best commentary on these command- 
nts is found in Matthew 5: 43-48, in which 
sus speaks of this grace of God as mani- 
ted in his making his sun to rise on the evil 
d on the good and his sending rain on the 
st and on the unjust. This gracious out- 
uring of God’s love upon the worthy and the 
worthy is not only the profound fact in 
n’s redemption but it is the model for all 
lly living. Jesus speaks of loving .one’s 
amies, blessing those who curse one, doing 
od to them that hate one, as the things that 
ke men the children of God, and he lays 
wn as the highest law of life that we should 
perfect “even as your Father in heaven is 
fect.” 

This is the Christian foundation of brotherly 
e. It is not a matter merely of pleasant 
itimentalism. It is not a matter of natural 
iality, or “fraternity” in the sense in which 
» term was used in the philosophies under- 
ng such movements as the French Revolu- 
n. There is a deep sense in which the late 
incipal Yorsyth was right in saying that the 
dern doctrine of brotherhood was not found 
the New Testament. But this is true only 
sause a greater, fuller, deeper doctrine of 
»therhood is found there. 

In the love that Jesus enjoined upon men 
re is no room for quibbling or for narrow- 
ss of definition. It is something that mani- 


I wonder’ 


festly men must interpret in the fullest and 
broadest way. Jesus made this very plain in 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan when he 
compelled his questioner to give to the word 
“neighbor” the broadest and widest definition 
which the term could possibly have. Possibly 
in some quarters today, there is a tendency 
to confuse love with weak and flabby senti- 
mentalism. The easy-going indifference with 
which a father or mother fails to restrain a 
child is not love. “The sentimental ease with 
which certain people would refuse to restrain 
evil in a community is not love. There is a 
sense in which love is a great, consuming, 
irresistible, uncompromising,  self-sacrificing 
force—something in man and in life that cor- 
responds to the Biblical truth, Our God is a 
consuming fire. : 
Brotherly love is not passive but active, not 
static but dynamic, not compliant but un- 
compromising. It is a passion, a force, a 
dominating of self with a holy vision of the 
world and a holy purpose for the world. It 
is patient, persistent, long-suffering, under- 
standing, sympathizing—and above all it is the 
spirit that seeks to see with the eyes of the 
soul as God sees, and to love as God loves. He 


that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him. 


The Lord’s Supper 


Comment on the Iuternational Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 18 
Luke 22: 14-23 

The Lord’s Supper has assumed guch an 
essential place in the historic development of 
the church that today we speak of a “com- 
munion” in the sense of a denomination. This 
in itself is an unfortunate denial of the highest 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper for there can 
be only one complete and full communion in 
Christ. Nothing marks the historic departure, 
even on the part of very earnest people, from 
the simplicity of the teaching of Jesus more 
than the theories and practice that have be- 
come established in various quarters in con- 
nection with the communion service. In too 
many instances, this beautiful rite that com- 
memorates the Last Supper and that em- 
phasizes fellowship in the love of our cruci- 
fied and risen Lord has been made to express 
the most exclusive spirit and that of harsh and 
unkindly judgment. This narrow and sectarian 
spirit has had some almost unconceivable mani- 
festations. I think that at one time I cited 
the fact that the wife of a Congregational 
missionary, who was herself a high Bpisco- 
palian, went so far as to write to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to inquire whether she 
would be committing sin in partaking of the 
communion with others on the mission station. 
Possibly in all denominations (or communions) 
there has been a disposition to guard “the 
Lord’s Table” in a way in which our Lord 
himself would never have surrounded his table 
with restrictions. Our Lord himself in his 
earthly life was not so scrupulous as some 
of his professed followers. It was the re- 
proach against him that he ate with publicans 
and sinners. 

It is true that here in this Last Supper in 
the upper room, Jesus was surrounded with 
his own disciples, 
that though he stated that one of those present 
would betray him, and, though he apparently 
knew which one it was, he did not exclude 
Judas from partaking of the Supper. That in 


but one should note also- 
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itself ought to be instructive. We should re- 
member that this Last Supper which has be- 
come the warrant for the communion service 
in the Christian church was for those who 
partook of it the fulfilling of a sacred rite of 
the Jewish religion. They were eating the 
passoyer. Jesus responded to all that wag best 
in the national religion. He had not come to 
destroy but to fulfill. 

Christian communion ought to be for us all 
the deepest, broadest, and highest thing con- 
ceivable. It links the Christian who partakes 
of communion in Christ with prophets, priests, 
and saints. It joins him to the great company 
of all those who since the world began have 
sought the way of light and truth. It links 
him to all who are living at present in the 
spirit of Christ and it joins him to the great 
company of those who will succeed to Christian 
responsibilities and labors of all those who 
compose the church of today have given to 
join the church triumphant. Nothing could 
be wider in its scope, more glorious in con- 
ception, deeper reaching into the roots of the 
heart, and farther outreaching into all the 
ways of humanity; nay, reaching the very 
heart of God himself than the Christian service 
of communion, the Last Supper, when we 
properly conceive of it, as an act of faith 
and of Christian privilege. 

The true preparation for communion is the 
realization of its responsibilities and its privi- 
leges and instead of setting barriers around 
the. Lord’s Table, we should rather explain 
to all the reality and richness of its meaning 
and allow men to decide for themselves whether 
or not they were worthy to share in that rite. 

It should be remembered also that the Lord’s 
Table is a place for the unworthy. If saintli- 
ness and perfection were the qualifications for 
participation jn the Lord’s Supper, how few 
of us would have any reason to be there! It 
is a time when with the full consciousness of 
our own unworthiness we may draw nigh to 
Christ, realizing the richness of that love that 
made him a sacrifice for us and yearning with 
all our imperfections to share that love and 
sacrifice. 

Perhaps some day we shall come in the 
church not only to greater outward unity of 
organization but to a spiritual Catholicity which 
shall bring to all the rites and practices of the 
Christian church a freedom, breadth, and rich- 
ness which. they probably lack today in the 
practice of any one denomination. Meanwhile, 
the individual Christian communicant may 
enter into this service with all this richness 
of Catholicity in his own soul. In fact, it is 
as we have more of this vision and more of 
this practice on the part of individual Chris- 
tians that a richer life in our churches will 
develop and a larger realization of all that 
Christ intended communion to be for hig fol- 
lowers everywhere throughout the world. 
Christian communion for the devout Christian 
abolishes all bounds of time and space. 


Isles of Shoals Dinner 
Postponed 

A fellowship dinner of those interested in 
the Isles of Shoals summer conferences, past 
and future, which was to have taken place in 
Wellesley on Jan. 12, has been postponed 
until spring. Its probable date will be May 
11, when the opening season will give fresh 
zest to the thought of summer haunts and the 
delights of Star Island and its conference days. 


The Pastor Says: The average man’s self- 
interest is the hot spot of his mind, and when 
he has to form an opinion on any matter close 
to that spot his judgment is likely to be 
warped by the heat. 


_ 
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Rev. Everett Edward Lewis 
A Beautiful Ministry 


The resignation of Rey. Hverett Edward 
‘Lewis, D.D., of Happam, Cr., which was re- 
luctantly accepted by the church and took 
effect Dec. 1, brought to a close a beautiful and 
gracious ministry of more than half a century. 
We say “brought to a close” but that is only 
true officially and ecclesiastically. The church 
has made Dr. Lewis pastor emeritus, continu- 
ing the salary and the use of the parsonage. 
And more than that, such a ministry does not 
end when the official relation ceases; it abides 
for years to come in the lives that have been 
touched by it, in the community into which 
the man has built himself along with the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and in the church which 
will long cherish the fragrant memory of its 
pastor as a precious heritage and a glowing 
inspiration. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Connecticut, born 
in what is now the hustling manufacturing 
town of Bristol. He graduated from Williams 
College in -1862 and from Andover Seminary 
in 1867. For a short term of three years, 
1868-1871, he served the church in Bethel, Vt. 
Then he accepted the call of Haddam and be- 
gan his long ministry Dec. 1, 1871, a little 
more than 53 years ago. At that time, 
public worship had been maintained in the 
town and parish for two full centuries and the 
church itself had completed 175 years of or- 
ganized life from 1696 to 1871. It was the 
earliest church organized between Middletown 
and Old Saybrook. 

In December, 1921, Haddam marked the 50 
year Golden Anniversary of its minister’s settle- 
ment by a notable all-day gathering to which 
many of the leaders of Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalism came to do him honor. Mr. Lewis 
has been for many years a member of the 
Pastoral Union of Connecticut, the company of 
ministers which stands back of Hartford Sem- 
inary, and helps to keep it in vital and intimate 
relation with the churches. He is almost in- 
variably present at the meetings of the body 
at the annual commencement of the seminary 
and is greatly beloved by his brethren. 

Williams College, at the commencement of 
1922, not only pleased Mr. Lewis’ many min- 
isterial brethren and other friends in Connecti- 
cut but honored itself in bestowing upon him 
the honorary degree of D.D. In conferring 
the degree President Garfield well said :— 

Though he has labored for half a century 
in one place, his quiet influence has permeated 
the entire valley of the lower Connecticut. 
Loyal to what was best in the old, open-minded 
to what is best in the new, true to the highest 
type of a long and noble tradition, he has 
been all that we like to picture in the country 
minister whether in New HPngland or in Old. 

A few years ago Dr. Lewis read a paper 
on the work of the country minister. It was 
an admirable paper, perfectly characteristic 
of the man himself and disclosing the motives 
and the spirit of his own ministry. Few could 
resist the simple dignity with which he de- 
clared at the close that if he were beginning 
his lifework anew he could choose no finer 
or more alluring field than that of the country 
minister. 

Like the ministry of Dr. Goodenough in Win- 
chester, Dr. Lewis’ long, faithful, and devoted 
service in the quiet little town of Haddam re- 


minds us that it is not only those who occupy 
conspicuous pulpits and preach to great congre- 
gations who do the work of the Lord but one, 
like this country minister, who goes steadily 
on year after year, may be filling a little place 
in the publie eye but a very large place in the 
hearts of men and women who have grown 
up under his preaching, who have been com- 
forted in their sorrows by his ministry of 
consolation, who have been strengthened and 
kindled for the tasks of life by his example 
and his teachings, and who have learned from 
him something of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. For 50 years by his kindly smile, his 
genial words, his thoughtful and sympathetic 
ministry, growing ever richer and sweeter as 
the years have gone by, the very presence of 
the man has been a benediction. In the face 
of the meaning and possibilities of such a life 
who will dare to say that it is not a high 
privilege to be ‘‘a good minister of Jesus 
Christ’? Where is there an old age richer 
or more beautiful than that which grows old 
jn the service of the King? 0.8. Ts 


Anniversary and Dedication 
Shrewsbury, Mass., Church at 


Important Milestone 

Three churches near the heart of Massa- 
chusetts have recently celebrated their 200th 
anniversaries—H opkinton, Westboro, and 
Shrewsbury. The exact date of the Shrews- 
bury anniversary was 
one year ago. At that 
time an informal and 
partial celebration was 
carried out with his- 
torical sermon,  old- 
time music, dedication 
of a two-ton boulder 
marking the _ site of 
the first meeting-house, 
built in 1721, and 
a portrayal of Colo- 
nial church architec- 
ture. The more complete 
program was deferred 
until the completion of building operations then 
in progress, in order that the church might 
present, as its birthday gift to the future, an 
enlarged church edifice, restored to the beauty 
of the Colonial period, in which it was built 
in 1766, and a parish house equipped to meet 
the opportunities of an increasing constitu- 
ency in a rapidly growing suburban community. 

These plans were completed just at the 
close of the first year of its third century, and 
during the week of Noy. 30-Dec. 6 combined 
anniversary and dedication services were held. 
Dr. Sherrod Soule, superintendent of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, preached the 
sermon at the church rededication service Sun- 
day morning and was listened to by a congre- 
gation that filled the church and overflowed 
into the parish house, as he interpreted the 
modern meaning of the Psalmist’s “Blessed are 
they that dwell in thy house.” Dr. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, pastor of Center, Hartford, 
and Moderator of the National Council, gave 
his celebrated address, “The Mission of the 
Meeting House,” at the dedication of the parish 
house the following evening, with Rey. S. BH. 
MacGeehon of Northboro, and Rey. A. H. 
Wheelock of Auburn, assisting in the program. 


Rey. F. D. Thayer 
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A memorial Communion service at the twi 
light hour Sunday afternoon, in which the pas 
tor of the church was assisted by Rev. G. H 
Reese, pastor of the daughter church in Boy] 
ston, founded. in 1748, was an impressive an 
inspiring service. 3 

Preceding the dedication of the parish hous 
a banquet was served to more than 400 peopl 
in the spacious lower hall of the parish house 
at which the enlarged kitchen and _ servin; 
room with new china, glass, and silyerwar 
were used for the first time, with the wome1 
of the church organizations catering, and Al 
bert J. Gifford, chairman of the building com 
mittee as toastmaster. Letters were reac 
from the six surviving former pastors: Rey 
J. L. Scudder, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. F. H 
Allen, New Paltz, N. Y.; Rev. I. L. Willcox 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Rev. E. A. Lathrop 
Pasadena, Cal.; Rev. A. H. Sedgwick, Easton 
Pa.; Rev. F. B. Lyman, Naples, Me. 

The enlarged and reconstructed organ, in : 
new position, was dedicated at the Sunda: 
night service when Maunder’s sacred cantata 
“The Song of Thanksgiving,” was presente 
by soloists and choir of 50 voices with organ 
piano, and string quartet accompaniment. Th 
organ was heard again Friday night in a recita 
by Prof. Wilson T. Moog of Smith College ani 
organist of South, Springfield, assisted b: 
Emma Ainslee, contralto, of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon the four women’s organ 
izations of the church enjoyed together th 
first use of their new appointments in th 
parish house, 160 women hearing Mrs. Mar: 
Parker Dunning of Brookline in a costum 
travel talk, “The Country of the Golde: 
Dragon.” The aggregate number of those at 
tending the services of the week was abou 
2,000. 

There have been but two meeting-houses 
The present edifice, built in 1766, was remod 
eled in 1834 and again in 1891, but still con 
tains parts taken from the first meeting-hous 
of 1721. The present change constitutes th 


Virw or SHREwsBURY CHURCH 
The old pulpit, dating from 1766, in dis» 
use since 1834, has been replaced in main 

auditorium of the church. 
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“RENOVATED CHURCH AT SHREWSBURY 
Showing new parish house on the right 


d remodeling. Besides restoring the in- 
or paneling (which is carried throughout 
plant), Colonial white and mahogany trim, 
y side-walls, small-paned, and clear glass 
dows of forty panes exactly duplicating the 
‘nals, homespun casement draperies and 
h end pews of the transition period from 
are to curved arm pews have been added. 
. beautiful 1766 pulpit, in disuse since 1834, 
been replaced’ and forms the central fea- 
» of the auditorium. Back of the minister’s 
tf, which is similar to the pews, has been 
it a recessed arch, flanked by fluted pilas- 
. with rich caps, and hung with a silk 
eade which reproduces one remembered 
h admiration by the oldest members of the 
gregation. The galleries have also been 
ught into conformity with the Colonial, 
iod. A new hardwood floor is covered in 
aisles and at the front with heavy taupe 
yet carpet. 

‘he parish house, the fulfillment of a vision 
15 years, is built across the rear of the 
rch building and harmonizes with it in 
hitecture. The church and -parish house 
itoriums connect by sliding doors and may 
used on either side for auxiliary seating. 
ypther valuable feature of this form of con- 
ction is the place given the organ back of 
rear gallery and making it serviceable for 
er auditorium by two consoles, one in the 
rch gallery and one in the parish house hall. 
‘he parish house is fitted with a stage, dress- 
and choir rooms, baleony, and a beautiful 
es’ social room with open fireplace, kitchen- 
, some fine old-fashioned furniture, rugs, 
artistic light fixtures. With auxiliary ar- 
gements the main hall will seat 560 per- 
s. Rooms will also serve for class pur- 
es and provide for the needs of the growing 
reh school. ‘The large lower hall will be 
J for social and recreation purposes. An 
srior feature is the main entrance, fash- 
ad after the porch of the Lee mansion in 
rblehead. 

. large study for the minister has been ar- 
ged in the remodeled upper vestibule of the 


church building, from which a beautiful view 
may be had through a palladian window. It 
is furnished in mahogany, part of which is a 
memorial to Rey. BH. P. Dyer, pastor from 
1867 to 1877, given by his daughter and grand- 
children. 

In recognition of many memorial gifts to 
the building fund, tablets are placed on the 
pilasters in the church building. In the front 
vestibule a bronze tablet has been placed to 
the memory of General Artemus Ward, first 
commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary War, 
a native of Shrewsbury, member and constant 
attendant of the church, and member of the 
1766 building committee. The organ is dedi- 
eated to Mrs. Mary Hapgood Green, volunteer 
organist from 1875 to 1895, whose daughter is 
pow organist and director of music. The pul- 
pit bears a silver tablet marking its dedication 
to Rey. Joseph Sumner, D.D., pastor from 
1762 to 1824, who began his lifelong pastorate 
here at the age of 22 years. A 75-page history 
of the church with illustrations was prepared 
for the occasion by the pastor and one of the 
younger members, Hiram Harlow, 2d. 

The total cost will be about $75,000; about 
$35,000 has already been paid, and with pledges 
running for three years more, and with the 
coming of new families, it is expected that the 
whole amount will be paid at the end of the 
period. Rev. Frederick D. Thayer is closing 
his ninth year as pastor, and has seen the 
church membership more than double during 
his pastorate. The membership is now 317. 
Mr. Thayer was for nearly 15 years pastor 
of Dudley before coming to Shrewsbury. 

The architect is Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., as- 
sociated with Cram and Ferguson, Boston; 
and the parish house architects, Cutting, Carle- 
ton, and Cutting, Worcester. 

The church has had 17 pastors and has sent 
out 20 ministers. 
engaged in foreign missionary service: Mrs. 
Sarah Porter Dyer Pierson, about 1880 in 
North China; Miss Ruth G. Holland, who 
died in Ceylon, Jan. 11, 1921; and her sister, 
Miss G. Marion Holland, now superintendent 


Three of its women haye - 
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of nurses in the Woman’s Board Hospital, 
Ahmednagar, India. Twenty-four of the pres- 
ent members of the church are lineal descend- 
ants of the 16 charter members 200 years ago. 

Shrewsbury has emerged from the rural 
to the suburban stage of development and is 
rapidly being populated by families from Wor- 
cester, only five miles from the center. One 
year ago it dedicated a new $175,000 high 
school building, a memorial to Major Howard 
W. Beal, who died in the World War; last 
winter the $35,000 General Ward Annex to 
the public library was opened to the public; 
the past summer two new Catholic edifices 
were dedicated, one at the center and one in 
the western part of the town; a new Protes- 
tant church society has been formed recently, 
and on Thanksgiving Day. ground was broken 
for a house of worship in the western part of 
the town, which is sharing in the rapid growth. 


With the States in Conferene 
The Tennessee Meeting 


Surrounded by the beautiful mountains of 
Chattanooga the Tennessee Conference held 
its annual meeting with the Hast Lake Church. 
As in the Georgia Conference meeting, the 
work of the young people was honored with 
music and messages from Miss Olga Winters 
of Atlanta Seminary and Miss Ruth Spaulding, 
special young people’s worker in Tennessee. 
It was significant that the conference wel- 
comed to its membership the Community Church 
of Daisy, a church voluntarily organized with 
non-Congregational members and seeking our 
fellowship. At the same meeting a _repre- 
sentative of an important new industrial city 
brought to the conference the request that it 
organize and receive into its fellowship a self- 
supporting church to be composed of non- 
Congregationalists, who desire to work in the 
Congregational way. The church has been or- 
ganized, and Rey. George L. Day of Soddy 
has been called to the pastorate. One not 
familiar with a young, vital but growing state 
fellowship would not easily understand the 
social warmth and denominational enthusiasm 
of such a meeting. Of high character were 
the addresses by Dr. R. A. George of Memphis, 
Dr. M. S. Freeman of Chattanooga, Rev. G. 
L. Day of Soddy, Rev. A. P. Nightingale of 
Crosyille, Rey. J. W. Davenport of Robbins, 
Rev. J. C. Pryor of Pleasant Hill, Rey. J. M. 
Peyton of Daisy, and the pastor of the church, 
Rey. F. H. Chapman. The conference ap- 
pointed a committee to plan a motorcade to 


‘the meeting of the National Council in Wash- 


ington. 


Georgia Gathering in Atlanta 

An interesting annual meeting of the Georgia 
Conference was held in Atlanta, Nov. 4-5. It 
was entertained by Atlanta Seminary and 
Central Church. The attendance was larger 
than usual. Reports from the field were en- 
couraging. The spirit of the meeting was 
optimistic. Noon and evening meals were 
served on the seminary lawn, with its inspiring’ 
outlook over the busy growing city. Memorable 
was the presence of a group of young women 
in full-time service under the Sunday School 
Extension Society directed by Dr. W. K. 
Bloom. It was an impressive moment when 
four of these young women from New Eng- 
land were definitely set apart for this work 
in a beautiful service of consecration. Miss 
Helen Wilcox is missionary at large among 
the Sunday schools and young people of Georgia. 
Miss Catherine Coley is rendering similar sery- 
ice in Atlanta. Miss Ruth Spaulding is in 
Tennessee and Miss Hazel Brownson is sery- 
ing in Columbia and Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina. Oy 
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The opening session of the conference, held 
‘in the seminary chapel, was devoted to young 
people’s work, and five seminary students gave 
inspiring reports of their field work during the 
summer, under the Home Missionary Society. 
In the Southeast the H. M. C. campaign is put 
over in the regular meetings of conference and 
association and this has proved the most in- 
teresting feature of these meetings. The women’s 
work in Georgia, so recently organized, has 
made fine progress under the leadership of 
Mrs. L. H. Keller. On her removal to Jack- 
sonville Mrs. D. S. Bayley was chosen to suc- 
ceed her. Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, of New York, 
brought a helpful message to the women and 
helpful counsel in this formative period of the 
movement. A dominant note of the meeting 
was the conviction that Atlanta Seminary is 
doing a much needed work in Georgia, and 
that Congregationalism in the South has a 
great mission. 


With the Florida Churches 

Rev. E. C. Gillette has led UNIon, JACK- 
SONVILLE, to cancel a troublesome debt. For 
the first time in years the December budget 
did not include interest on a church debt. But 
the church votes a larger, a $10,000 budget, 
that includes a fund for extension work in the 
growing city. The Jewish Synagogue joined 
Union Church in the Thanksgiving service, with 
an address by the Rabbi of the Synagogue. 

OrmonpD, with Rey. Charles Boyer as pastor, 
moves forward in the purchase of an adjacent 
lot for expansion, the doubling of the appor- 
tionment, and the publication of a monthly 
paper that illustrates the very best in the 
printer’s art. 

Quite phenominal is the growth of the 
ORANGE Ciry church. The pastor, Rev. W. 
L. Staub, has found health in this beautiful 
winter resort. As pastor of the church he 
has given it a commanding place in the entire 
region. To accommodate increasing congre- 
gations the church building was enlarged last 
year, and again this year to make room for the 
installation of a pipe organ. The prayer meeting 
is large and illustrates the best feature of the 
vital prayer meeting of past years. The large 
apportionment is paid in full at the close of 
the tourist season. 

Tender and impressive was the last Com- 
munion service in the old house of worship at 
WINTER Park. The deep feeling of the church 
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INSPECTING A HOME MISSIONARY CAR 
Moderator Rockwell Harmon Potter in- 
specting the Powder River Service Car 
given by the women of Connecticut for the 
use of Rev. John Duncan, of Coalwood, 
Mont. This picture was taken at Billings 
Polytechnic Institute in July. 
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was expressed in a beautiful poem by Dr. C. 
A. Vincent. When the great organ now being 
installed is completed, the magnificent new 
house of worship will be dedicated. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. G. L. Hanscom, the tourist church of 
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Mr. Dora is strongly appealing to the residents 
of Mt. Dora and is attracting young people in 
increasing numbers. The pastor and his wife 
teach large classes of young people in the par- 
sonage during the Sunday school hour. The 
average attendance at the women’s’ missionary 
meeting is over 60 and the collections are large. 
The BE. M. C. canvass, Dee. 7, was the first in 
the history of the church. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Special Meetings at Hampstead 

At Hampsteap, Mr. W. B.. Oliver, lay 
evangelist, recently closed a successful series 
of meetings, having assisted the pastor, Rev. 
H. W. Collins. A number of the young people 
of the high school made decisions for the 
Christian life, and the community was quick- 
ened as a result of the special efforts. Mr. 
Oliver proved himself a skillful leader, tactful 
in his approach to the people in his audiences. 
He commended himself to the church at Hamp- 
stead as a forceful speaker, thoroughly con- 
secrated, whose messages and gracious per- 
sonality were of great help to church and 


Keene Honors its Veterans 

s First, Keene, recently held a reception in 
honor of Deacon Herbert O. Wadwell, Edward 
F. Holbrook, organist, and Charles C. Sturte- 
vent, superintendent of the George Street 
Chapel. Hach of these men has completed 25 
years of untiring service to the church. The 
pastor, Rev. BH. H. Newcomb, conducted a 
short devotional service, after which there was 
a musical program of high order. Hlwin A. 
Jones, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, presided and called upon Deacon H. 
D. Collins, who in behalf of their friends, pre- 
sented to each of the guests of honor a purse 
of $40. In making the presentations Mr. 
Collins briefly but touchingly paid high tribute 
to the three veterans, saying in part: “It is 
seldom the privilege of a church to have three 
men among its membership who have had a 
continuous term of faithful and distinctive 
service for a period of 25 years. I doubt very 
much if such an occurrence can be duplicated 
in this state, and perhaps not in New England.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Forward-Moving Church at North Reading 

The closing year has been one of decided 
progress for NortH, Reapine, Rev. J. H. 
Jones, pastor. At the last annual meeting, the 
church voted unanimously to launch out in the 
direction of community club work. The devel- 
opment of plans was left to the trustees and 
the men’s and boys’ clubs of the church. While 
various building schemes were being discussed, 
a generous offer was made by the town officials 
in regard to the leasing of a commodious build- 
ing on the common, which, on account of its 
central location, would be an ideal club house. 
The men’s club guaranteed the rent and pro- 
vided heating apparatus, the boys’ club installed 
electric lights, and various friends of the 
church contributed toward equipment. On the 
completion of this work, all restrictions in re- 
gard to church affiliation were removed, and 
an invitation was extended to all men and 
boys of the town to enter the Recreational Club 
on equal terms. The membership is rolling 


up and there are great expectations in regard | 


to the future of the movement. 

Another forward move of recent date is the 
hiring of a church bus to bring in the people 
from distant parts of the town to Sunday 
morning service and Sunday school, The town 
has a number of villages and communities a 
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considerable distance «from the center ar 
from each other. At these points there 
no church or Sunday school and the expen: 
of trolley or bus makes chureh attendan 
prohibitive, especially to people who desire © 
bring their children. The trustees recent 
decided to offer these friends free transport. 
tion and arranged for a bus to cover a pr 
scribed route before morning service and | 
make the return trip after the Sunday scho 
session at one o’clock. Our slogan is, “Con 
to church or school and ride one way; come + 
church and school and ride both ways.” 

The response is surpassing our highest e: 
pectations. On a recent Sunday morning tl 
bus brought 17 people to church and co: 
veyed 24 home after Sunday school. 


Haverhill Church at Fortieth Milestone 

RIVERSIDE MeEMoRIAL, HAVERHILL, recent] 
celebrated its 40th anniversary, the prograi 
beginning Nov. 2, at which service Dr. F. ] 
Emrich preached ‘a helpful sermon. Twely 
members were received into the church, an 
Communion was observed... Rey. Messrs. Goos 
year and Langdale, former pastors, were pre 
ent Sunday evening and spoke reminiscentl: 
Letters were read from Rey. Messrs. Cooleds 
and Donnell, former pastors, and also a lette 
from Rey. H. 8. Lyon, a former member of tk 
chureh. 

On Nov. 3 a reunion social was conducte 
by the women’s guild. Tuesday was youn 
people’s night and radio election returns fe: 
tured this event. Wednesday evening was men 
night, under the auspices of the communit 
club, with an address by ex-Mayor A. L. Bar 
lett about his recent trip to Hurope. On Thur 
day night, the regular midweek service wa 
in charge of the pastor, Rev. J. S. Voorhee: 
Friday night was church school night, and th 
school presented a play, “Any Child.” Satu: 
day night was home night for visitation i 
the homes. The anniversary exercises close 
Sunday, Nov. 9, with a sermon in the mornin 
by Rev. J. J. Walker on “Our Wider Fellov 
ship.” On Sunday evening, greetings and me 
sages were presented by Rey. George Cred 
ford of Ward Hill, speaking for the Bsse 
North Association, and Rev. George Cary ¢ 
Bradford, Haverhill, for the city churches. 

The services for the entire week were « 
much profit, the chief regret being the fact « 
the pastor’s resignation, which took effect De 
31, 1924, owing to illness in his home. 


Salary Increase for Hinsdale Pastor 

HINSDALE has requested its pastor, Rey. } 
R. Swift, to remain another year, at an it 
crease of $100 in salary. — 


Rey. A. V. McCracken at Cummington 
CUMMINGTON and West CUMMINGTON hay 
secured as their minister Rev. A. V. MeCracke: 
who began his work there in September. M 
McCracken went to that field from Unio 
Seminary, where he was graduated last Ma: 
His upbringing was Presbyterian and his hom 
is in Sewickley, Pa. He took his collesg 
course at Amherst. Mr. McCracken’s work i 
the seminary was of high rank. During h' 
course he also carried on work for sever: 
years at the Labor Temple in New York City 
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d gained there yaluable experience and 
owledge of human nature. Mrs. McCracken 
so shared in this work and took courses at 
e seminary. Mr. McCracken has already 
pressed his parish with his gifts as a 
eacher and with his faculty for friendship 
ith young and old, and Mrs. McCracken is 
rticipating actively in the work of the 
urch and Sunday school. They will carry 
rward strongly the fine work of the former 
stor, Rev. C. M. Sangree, now of Litch- 
Id, Ct. 

Mr. McCracken was ordained on Noy. 13, 
24. The paper which he gave was unusually 


rong in its philosophic grasp and in its in- . 


rpretation of the Christian message. The 
arge to the minister was given by Rev. J. C. 
ightman of Northampton, the ordination 
ayer by Dr. F. HE. Emrich, the right hand 
fellowship by Rey. ©. I. Hill of Goshen, and 
e address to the people by Mr. E. C. Gere, 
itor of the Hampshire Gazette. The sermon 
as by Rey. Earl Douglass, at present a gradu- 
e student at Union Seminary. 


rom Kennebunk, Me., to Brockton 

WALDO, Brockton, has called as successor 
Rey. Carlton Easton, now of Quincy Point, 
ev. W. S. Coleman of Kennebunk, Me. Mr. 
oleman has been with his present parish 
nee 1918. Previously he was pastor at Spring- 
le, Maine, and Laconia, N. H. He is a 
aduate of Bates College and seminary. The 
rockton church is at Montello, the northern 
ard of the city, with a good plant and loyal 
ople. The church was organized 30 years 
(0 as a branch of Porter, Rev. R. L. Rae, 
ww of North, Newton, being the first 
inister, 


1unton Association Seventy-Five Years Old 
The Taunton Association of Congregational 
nurches held its 75th annual meeting with the 
ehoboth Church, late in October, with Deacon 
_ B. Harl of-Central Church, Fall River, as 
oderator. The moderator for the ensuing 
ar is Rev. F. B. McAllister, of Taunton, 
1d the scribe is Rev. H. BH. Oxnard of Reho- 
th, who succeeds himself. The beautiful 
emorial windows of the fine country church 
lilding lent the grace of choice art to the ex- 
ted brotherly atmosphere of the sessions which 
id a broad world view: One of these me- 
orial windows, every one of which had an ap- 
‘opriate scripture quotation upon it, read 
{nd he removed from thence, and digged 
other well; and for that they strove not; 
id he called the name of it Rehoboth; and he 
id, For now Jehovah hath made room for 
, and we shall be fruitful in the land.” The 
eme for the meetings was “The Kingdom 
Home and Abroad.” 

After the devotional services and an address 
welcome by Rey. H. BH. Oxnard the meeting 
solved itself into a miniature American Board 
eeting. Rey. J. H. Bicknell of Jaffna College, 
sylon, and Dr. F. B. Bridgman of Johannes- 
rg, Africa, made addresses, emphasizing, 
spectively, the cosmopolitan and increasingly 
fluential contacts of the India missionary 
id the vitality and loyalty of the African’s 
iristianity which in a marvelous but normal 
owth is challenging the home churches to 
rnish the money for adequate supervision of 
ork which springs up spontaneously from 
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the witness-bearing of converts far away from 
the base in “The Bush.” 

Rev. E. H. Chandler of Taunton, and Rey. 
C. E. White of the American Board spoke from 
the home point of view. The one named the 
new emphasis in missions as the drive to im- 
prove all social conditions as well as to save 
the individual soul, and the other appealed 
strongly to carry our end of the load. ‘You 
are partners in a business that’s going int 
the extreme ends of the world.” : 

The association adjourned with the convic- 
tion that the meetings had reached a .high 
plane of stimulation and that they made the 
most worth while session which the association 
has as yet held. = B. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Completes First Year at West Pittston 

Rey. H. C. Stallard celebrated the first an- 
niversary of his coming to First, West 
Pitrston, on Dee. 5. During the year some 
marked advances have been made. The sum- 
mer months witnessed a daily vacation Bible 
school with 193 enrolled and an average of 165 
in attendance for five weeks, five mornings a 
week, 11 paid teachers, and a good balance 
in the treasury to start a school next year. 
There have been 86 accessions during this 
year. 

The church has just finished a fine cement 
block garage, 12 feet by 18 feet, for the use 
of the pastor. It has just installed one of 
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Clarke’s bronze bulletin boards at a cost of 
$213. In addition, a mimeograph has been 
placed in the pastor’s office. 

During this year more money has been sub- 
scribed than ever before for home expenses and 
for foreign missions. 

The church work as a whole is going for- 
ward in an aggressive way. The Sunday school 
is congested for want of room. ‘The services 
of the church are well attended. The weekly 
prayer meeting averages around 40. The every 
member canvass for 1925 was put on Dee. 7, 
with some 44 men lined up to take part. 


INDIANA 

Dedication at Kokomo 

A magnificent new church building was dedi- 
cated at Koxomo, Sunday, Noy. 9. The ser- 
mons of the day were preached by Dr. P. F. 
Voelker, president of Olivet College. Large 
audiences greeted the preacher at these serv- 
ices: The act of dedication was led by Supt. 
John Humfreys, of the State Conference. The 
service was worshipful in the highest degree, 
the great audience taking part in it with evi- 
dent sincerity. Monday was denominational 
day, in which the churches and ministers of 
the state participated. Special addresses were 
given by Rev. Robert Hall, moderator of the 
conference; Rev. W. I. Caughran, minister of 
First, Indianapolis; Rev. R. M. Pratt of Hast 
Chicago; Senator Buchanan, of Indianapolis; 
Rey. M. L. Grant of Marion; and Dr. F. L. 
Moore of New York. 

Community Night was Tuesday night, when 
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Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Normal and College graduates needed for emer- 
gency calls for promotion at mid-year or Sept.; 
also specialists for summer camps, 1925. Free 
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the Catholie priest, the Episcopal rector, and 
the president of the local ministerial union 
offered congratulations. Wednesday night was 
ladies’ night, and at this meeting the presiding 
officers of the W. B. M. I. Branch and the 
W. H. M. U. presented the work of their so- 
cieties as well as offered congratulations. 


New CuHurcH AT Koxomo, INDIANA 


Thursday night was education night; Dr. R. 
W. Gammon of Chicago and Mrs. Lydia Lord 
Davis of Oberlin gave the addresses. The most 
social event of the week was the fellowship 
banquet on Friday night, when toasts, happy 
and delightful, were given by visitors and 
townsfolk. The week was characterized by 
the denominational spirit shown in all the serv- 
ices. While the dedication of so fine a church 
Droduced much local pride, yet the arrange- 
ment of the program proved that the church at 
Kokomo had the vision of the greater denomi- 
national fellowship. 

The church and the city love the pastor, Dr. 
D. F. Bent, and because of his indefatigable 
labor and loving interest the new church has 
been made possible. The building is of the 
Grecian temple type, handsome and attractive, 
and is finely equipped for the work of an up- 
to-date church. Splendid memorials in brick 
and stone, in gifts of money, in furnishings, 
and in other ways, show the devotion of the 
church to those dear ones who have gone and 
their own affection for the church of their 
fathers. Indiana rejoices in this, the second 
dedication of large churches this fall. J. H. 
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Mt. Zion Temple, Cleveland, Dedicated 

Mr. Zion TEMPLE, CLEVELAND, held dedica- 
tion services on Noy. 30, for the big temple 
recently purchased from the Jews and the day 
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will be long remembered by those who had 

part in it. The Cleveland Union, the Interde 
nominational Ministerial Alliance, the Na 
tional Congregational Societies, and variou 
social and fraternal organizations were repre 
sented. Dr. Robert W. Gammon, western edi 
tor of The Congregationalist, was present an 
made an address. Mr. W. B. Davis and Mr 
A. F. Allen spoke for the Cleveland Union 
and Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, of Euclid Ave 
Church, brought the greetings of the churche 
of the city. The work already well organize 
thus goes forward with renewed interest. 


MINNESOTA 
New Richland Dedication 

Sunday, Nov. 23, New RicHLAND dedicatec 
a new church building with impressive cere 
monies... The sermon was delivered by Rey 
Everett Lesher from the words in Isaiah 61: 3 
“A Garland for Ashes.” Rey. G. T. MeCol 
lum of Chicago was the chief speaker in th 
evening and emphasized the importance o 
launching out into the deep and forsaking the 
doomed haunts of a listless and degrading con 
tentment. 

To Rey. BD. 8S. Shaw was assigned the diffi 
cult task of completing the financing of the 
undertaking. All but $400 of the amouni 
necessary was raised. This has since beet 
provided for. Special music was furnished bj 
local talent. Letters of greeting from min 
isters of local churches and from former pas 
tors, including one from See. C. E. Burton o! 
the National Council, were read. The serv 
ices were a source of inspiration and uplift 
to all. 

The new building is 80 feet by 34 feet. Th 
steps at the front lead to an alcoved entrance 
which ushers the visitor into an auditorium 
capable of accommodating 350 people. The 
delicate tints of the walls, the simple but ef 
fective design of the light fixtures, and the 
artistic lines of the lofty ceiling, combine t 
form a place conducive to reverent worship 
The basement is complete throughout, wit 
high and spacious dining room ornamentec¢ 
with “beam effect,” and the kitchen is wel 
equipped. There are also two rest-rooms. The 
exterior of the building is of white stuecc 
which with the dark ornate brick of the base 
ment walls and the subdued green of the roof 
with the lofty spire, contribute to the genera’ 
impression of beauty. The building with lots 
is valued at $30,000. 

The credit for this undertaking is due in 
large measure to the pastor, Rev. G. M. Pea 
cock, whose tact, resourcefulness, and strong 
leadership are well attested not only in this 
enterprise but in all that tends to civie better. 
ment. With hard times prevailing generally 
only the recognized ability of such leadershiz 
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yuld have carried on this really great under- 
king and brought it to a successful issue. 


inthrop Church and Parsonage Rebuilt 
Sunday, Nov. 16, the dedication day of the 
sw chureh building of WINTHROP, was the 
eatest day in the history of this church, 
‘ganized in February, 1889. Some of the 
larter members were present. Two years 
‘ter the organization the original building was 
ected. For several years this building has 
2en inadequate to meet the needs, and with 
1@ coming of the present pastor, Rev. P. W. 
ibson, the building enterprise was under- 
ken. Much of the older plant was used in 
1e reconstruction, which totaled a cost of 
12,000, making a commodious and attractive 
urch edifice. The rebuilding program has 
2en a big task and the pastor and those who 
00d so nobly by in making the necessary sac- 
fice in its accomplishment deserve much 
redit. The building is provided with heat from 
le municipal plant and the entire arrange- 
ients and conveniences have been carried out 
long modern lines. Not only has the church 
een rebuilt but the parsonage has been mod- 
rnized also. 

Rey. J. R. Hargreaves preached the dedica- 
ry sermon and an address was given by Rev. 
| §S. Shaw. Monday evening following the 
edication the big social event in connection 


rith the dedication was held when a banquet 
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was served by the ladies’ aid to about 200. 
Several after-dinner speeches were made by 
neighboring pastors. Thus the dreams of this 
organization, in its span of 35 years, were 
realized, eclipsing the fondest hope of the sur- 
viving founders who were present. 


COLORADO 

Dr. H. A. Wheeler Leaves Cope F 

Dr. H. A. Wheeler, who has served Core 
for more than 12 years in the double capacity . 
of pastor and practicing physician, recently 
left for Oregon. A farewell service, held in 
the church Noy. 30, was a touching occasion. 
Dr. Wheeler has fostered not only the church 
at Cope, but ten successful Sunday schools in 
the immediate vicinity, which, with a total en- 
rollment of over 400, are due to his efforts. 


ARIZONA 
Community School of Religion at Tombstone 
Rey. O. J. Scheibe, pastor of TOMBSTONE, 
recently conducted a successful community 
school of religion. Courses in civics were led 
by Judge A..M. Sames; Bible, Mr. O. Gibson ; 


sociology, the pastor; mission study, Mrs. 
Scheibe; dramatics, Miss Helen Abell. 
IOWA 


Seventieth Anniversary of German, Muscatine 

GERMAN, MuscATINE, was organized Dec. 
7, 1854, and 70 years later, on the exact anni- 
versary, Dec. 7, 1924, the church fittingly cele- 
brated its birthday. The earlier date reaches 
back to nearly the beginning of our German 
work in Iowa. While this church has never 
attained to large membership it has main- 
tained an effective ministry in a city which 
has grown from a little river town to a city 
of 16,000 population. During this span of 
three score years and ten, 20 ministers have 
served the church for a longer or shorter 
period of time. The most noteworthy pastorate 
was that of Rev. Jacob Fath, from 1882 to 
1899. About the beginning of Mr. Fath’s min- 
istry the Evangelical St. Paul’s Church joined 
their forces with the Congregationalists; and 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes ’ 

It is the lawn of the soul that should 
have its dandelions dug on Sunday. 


2 


the united church entered upon an era of 
prosperity which came to material fruition in 
the erection of a commodious and well ap- 
pointed house of worship, costing $15,000. The 
pastorate of Rev. C. H. Dettmers, from 1904 
to 1912, saw the church acquire a splendid 
parsonage, and a few years later a pipe organ 
was installed. Three persons now living have 
held membership in the church for 54 years. 
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Rey. Herman Obenhaus of Chicago, super- 
intendent of the German work for the National 
Home Missionary Society, preached the anni- 
versary sermon. Neighboring German churches 
of other affiliations, in the person of their pas- 
tors, brought warm greetings and congratula- 
tions at the afternoon service. Dr. HE. M. Fit- 
tum of First, and Rev. Carl W. Hempstead 
of Mulford, were the bearers of felicitations 
from our own fellowship. Supt. P. A. Johnson 
gave the address in the evening. The 70 years 
of fruitful service which the church has ren- 
dered to the city and to the world were care- 
fully reviewed in an historical paper prepared 
by the pastor, Rev. Richard Hilkerbaumer, 
whose ministry of one year has been a rich 
blessing to the church. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
AutEn, J. H., Cadiz, Ky., to Riverside Memorial, 
Haverhill, Mass.° At work. 
Foster, BE. O., Athol, Mass., to Federated, Mill- 
bury: Accepts to begin Jan. 18. 
Rogpiyen, H. S., Prophetstown, Ill., to Sycamore. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
Buioom, J. V., First Community, Olathe, Kan., 
after five years, to accept a call to People’s 
(Independent), San Juan, Tex. 


Ordinations 
Buazp, A. K., 0., Ellington, N. Y., Nov. 18. Ser- 
mon by Dr. W. H. Rollins; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. BE. Randell, George Wilson, E. P. 
Armstrong, D. BH. Hicks, and R. G. Armstrong. 


Personals 
CHAMBERLIN, Ruy. R. B., pastor of the Church 
of Christ, at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
H., is making a satisfactory recovery from 
his recent severe illness. He has been granted 
a leave of absence from his duties in Hanover, 
and spent the past month in Danielson, CE 
He is now in Florida, to remain until the last 
of January. It is thought that he will be able 
to resume preaching about March 1. The cause 
of his breakdown was thought to be overwork, 
In his absence the church will hear supplies, 
among them Dr. A. W. Vernon, a former pas- 
tor, now a member of the faculty of the college. 
CoLuins, Rny. H. W., and Mrs. Couiins, of Hamp- 
stead, N. H., were given a delightful surprise 
recently on the occasion of their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary. - A parish social was held 
in the beautifully decorated vestry, at which 
a fine musical program was presented by mem- 
bers of the community. Then Rev. C. M. Gor- 
don presented the happy couple with a purse 
of $86 from the parish, and $5 from the King’s 
Daughters. Other gifts included 25 pinks from 
the Methodist Church at West Hampstead, 
and a bride’s cake to Mrs. Collins. Mr. Collins 
expressed appreciation for the gifts for himself 
and wife. Mrs. Myra Little Davies read an 
original poem appropriate to the occasion and 
the women of the parish served refreshments. 
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The Proposed Union with 
Presbyterians 


Joint meeting of the commissions of the two 

denominations to consider the Cleveland 

overture 

It will be remembered that the 
Presbytery and the Congregational Union of 
Cleveland united in memorializing their re- 
spective denominations to take up the possibility 
of actual organic union between these two 
bodies, and that the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches and the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Churches in the U. S. A. 
authorized their respective commissions to con- 
fer regarding the concrete proposals presented 
by the Cleveland churches. 

Pursuant to these instructions there met at 
New York in November each of these com- 
missions separately and also in joint session. 

Members of these bodies very frankly faced 
the question of the wisdom of considering the 
union of the two denominations at all, par- 
ticularly at this time on account of internal 
eonditions in the Presbyterian Church; never- 
theless, careful consideration was given to the 
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question, and a committee of six, three from 
each denomination, was appointed to confer 
with the representatives of Cleveland churches 
in their own city, and arrange for another joint 
meeting of the denominational commissions. 

It seemed clear to the joint meeting that 
organic union between the churches of two 
denominations in a given city or other local 
area would be practically impossible without 
similar union between the denominations as 
a whole. On the other hand it was quite clear 
to the Presbyterian representatives that .the 
Cleveland proposals, particularly as related to 
the ignoring of the question of creed, would 
be an impossible proposition. 

While no one would hold out any very great 
hope of organic union between these closely 
related bodies in the near future, there were 
evidences of very high values in this confer- 
ence, particularly in the direction of closer 
acquaintance and mutual understanding, fos- 
tering real spiritual unity quite independently 
of the question as to whether or not organic 
union is practicable. 

C. B. Burton, 
Secretary, National Council. 


A Call to Prayer 


For the Foreign Missions Convention of the © 


United States and Canada at Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, 1925 

This Convention will bring together ap- 
proximately five thousand men and women 
representing the various communions from all 
parts of North America and including mission- 
ary leaders from Great Britain, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Latin-America and other parts of the 
world. No assembly ofa similar character has 
met since the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, nor has any such gather- 
ing been convened in North America since the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference of 1900. 
Its purpose will be to give a new vision of 
the foreign missionary enterprise of the church 
as it is today, to arouse an enlarged enthu- 
siasm for the task and to deepen the convic- 
tion of Christian people regarding their foreign 
mission responsibilities. 

The deliberate conclusions of the Edinburgh 
Conference, which may well be reviewed at this 
time, reiterated the ‘necessity for prayer as 
the one victorious force’ and emphasized that 
every visitation of the Spirit of God resulting 
in spiritual awakenings in the home church 
and on the mission fields is in itself a con- 
vincing evidence of the reality of prayer. 
Therefore let us pray: 


THAT throughout the whole world there may 
be an increasing number of those who, ful- 
filling the exacting conditions of effective 
prayer, will give themselves to the mighty 
ministry of intercession that devastating fail- 
ure may thus be averted and victories achieved 
by the releasing of the great spiritual forces 
of the Kingdom. 

THaT the leaders of the Church, both men 
and women, by the utter extremity of the 
present world situation and the consciousness 
of human failure, may be cast upon God and 
in unity of faith may lead His Church to 
avail itself of the unclaimed wealth of His 
exhaustless resources. 

THAT, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, the various Committees and all those upon 
whom rest special responsibilities in connection 
with the Convention may be enabled=to plan 
and carry through wisely and effectively the 
arrangements for this great assembly. 

THAT throughout the sessions of the Con- 
vention there may be an overmastering sense 
of the presence of Christ and that the speak- 
ers may be given the enduement of His Spirit 
and the persuasive power of His love. 

THAT all delegates may be led into a richer 
fellowship with Christ in His breadth of vision, 
His depth of insight and His purpose for the 
world and may earry back to their home 
churches a deepened conviction of responsibility 
and a contagious passion for world service. 

TuHat through the Convention our Home 


January 8, 19. : 


Churches may come*to a larger recogniti’ 
of their obligations and may be inspired 
undertake, with courageous faith and in fello 
ship with indigenous leadership abroad, t 
greater works of the Master’s program for L 
Church. 

Trav in this day of peculiar need and o 
portunity the Church may rise to her privile; 
and with the abandonment of love and dev 
tion give of her life and treasures for the a: 
vancement of the Kingdom. 

THAT with daring faith and decisive obed 
ence we may pray “Our Father, Thy Kingdo} 
Come. Thy will be done on earth as it ; 
in heaven.” 


A Forward Step in New 
York City 


Announcement was duly made at the meet 
ing of. the New York State Conference a 
Richmond Hill last May of the consolidatio 
of the New’ York City Congregational Chure 
Association, Inc, and the Congregations 
Church Extension Society of New York an 
Brooklyn. The decree was made by Justic 
Peter J. McCook of the Supreme Court i 
the Court House of New York County o 
May 5, 1924. The parties concerned and thei 
friends are sure that the marriage will | 
happy and’ that the career of the united coup! 
will be prosperous. 

The Extension Society is 31 years old, ha’ 
ing been incorporated in 1893. It has alway 
had its own board of directors, but its exeet 
tive work has been from the beginning a pa: 
time service, either of pastors or of Dr. C. V 
Shelton. On Dr. Shelton’s retirement it ws 
felt that, with the constantly increasing d 
mands on the state superintendent, the wol 
in the city demanded more intensive care tha 
it could receive as a fraction of the work | 
the state office. New York City has a pop. 
lation of 6,000,000 people, and the adjacei 
counties of Westchester and Nassau, which a 
in the territory of the City Association, ha: 
another million. The annual growth of tl 
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y is approximately equal to the population 
Albany, though probably somewhat larger. 
e membership of the churches in the New 
rk City Association is very nearly the same 
that of the Congregational churches of the 
ite of Wisconsin, which stands in size near 
» middle of the group of states constituent 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ty. No one who considers these facts could 
ubt that the opportunity calls for the service 
a capable and devoted man: To locate and 
iid new churches in such a maze of human- 
-as New York presents is not a matter of 
nevolent wishing, but of energetic, persistent, 
t careful action. 
In working out the problems, state and city 
ards haye understood these facts, and the 
rangement finally entered upon safeguard the 
ion by means of personal contacts and offi- 
il procedure. ‘The personal contacts are se- 
red by the recognition of the state superin- 
ndent as an ex-officio adviser of the directors 
-the City Association, and by the election of 
2 city executive to the office of treasurer of 
e State Conference. Both executive officers 
ll thus be aware of the policies and personal 
aracteristics of the members of both boards. 
1e state superintendent, Dr. W. H. Rollins, 
d the city secretary, Rev. J. L. Kilbon, have 
ng been acquainted, and have tested their 
ility to discuss various questions to the point 
agreement. ; 
The official guarantee of co-operation lies in 
e arrangement whereby the state directors 
e to pass upon the missionary appropriation 
the city. Grants will be made by that board 
the City Association, leaving the apportion- 
ent of missionary funds to be determined by 
e directors of the city body. The state at 
rge will thus be safeguarded against any 
mptation that might lead the city directors 
forget the needs of the upstate work under 
e pressure of need in the city. 
It is too early to make any announcement 
garding plans and policies of the city work. 
he directors have chosen as executive secre- 
ry and the conference has elected as treas- 
er, Rey. J. L. Kilbon. Mr. Kilbon assumed 
S secretarial duties on Sept. 2, and has 
ened an office in Room 56, 289 Fourth Ave. 
he new secretary has been for four years 
lancial secretary of the Commission on Mis- 
ons, and was for two years treasurer of 
e Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 


Deaths 


ESTON—In Newton, Mass., Dec. 9, 1924 
Sargeant, widow of Thomas Weston. onde 


STEPHEN ARTHUR LANG 

Stephen Arthur Lang, four years, 11 months 
id 11 days old, son of Rev. and Mrs. Stephen 

Lang of the First Congregational Church, 
merville, Mass., died on Dec. 19, 1924, of aci- 
sis. Though the illness had been of several 
onths’ duration, death came when the child 
emed to be nearing recovery. The death was, 
erefore, a shock to the parents and friends. 
he funeral service was held at the parents’ 
me on Walnut Street. Burial was in Oak 
rove Cemetery, Medford. 
Stephen was born soon after his father began 
S pastorate in First Church. A little Samuel, 
ephen was a child of the temple. He minis- 
red in the temple. He was loved by those who 
tended the temple. God spoke definitely to him 
id Stephen had answered, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
rvant heareth.” He will live in the hearts of 
ie people and his spirit will be a ministering 
gel throughout the years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lang have the love and the sym- 
ithy of all the immediate community and of the 
rger community in which they have served. 


MRS. AUGUSTA BILLINGS TAINTOR 


Many hearts, Hast and West, were deeply sad- 
med by the tidings that Mrs. Taintor, widow of 
ie late Dr. Charles H. Taintor, passed from 


deepest sympathy. 
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earth on Dec. 17, 1924, An enthusiastic worker 
in the cause of parsonage building, a welcome 
speaker in church assemblies, a warm-hearted cor- 
respondent of many generous persons, she had 
endeared herself to a host of friends. Standing 
on the sidewalk of Fifth Avenue, New York, she 
was knocked down by an auto truck which backed 
into her, and the shock of the blow and the opera- 
tion for setting the broken bone were too much 
for her strength, and unexpectedly she stepped 
across the border into the unseen land. 

Mts. Taintor was born in Maine. She married 
Rev.. Charles H. Taintor, with whose work both 
as pastor and secretary she was always in 
Forty years ago in his third 
parish, in Milford, N. H., the “usual collection” 
was taken in his church for the Church Building 
Society. To the amazement of the trustees a ten- 
dollar bill appeared amid the dollar bills and sil- 
ver on the plates. The pastor made a search 
for the donor of such an unusual gift for this 
cause. He found the donor was a lady who had 
lived in the West, and that the church to which 
she belonged had been saved from death by the 
aid of the Church Building Society. On further 
search the pastor found that the society was a 
constant life-saver of churches. 4 

As the result Mr. Taintor was appointed field 
secretary of the society in Chicago, and he and 
his wife threw themselves into its work with a 
devotion and success rarely equaled. Mrs. Tain- 
tor was especially interested in the parsonage 
work which was then comparatively new. She 
visited home missionaries in lonely and difficult 
frontier fields, and was greatly concerned for the 
wives and children whose health and life were 
often imperiled for lack of a good home. She 
plead eloquently for the parsonage loan fund 
which would help to meet their need. 

When, after a remarkably useful career, Dr. 
Taintor died nearly 20 years ago, his wife was 
given the title of assistant field secretary, with 
the special mission of developing interest in the 
work of securing good homes for ministers and 
their families. She knew the field from experi- 
ence. Her sympathy with the pastors who were 
homeless was intense. She believed that nothing 
was more vital for the success of a church than 
making sure that its leader and his family were 
safely housed. 

By voice and pen she urged upon churches and 
individuals the parsonage need. Her enthusiasm 
was contagious. Men and women caught the 
spirit of her eager desire to provide homes for 
ministers. She won many thousands of dollars 
in donations, conditional gifts and legacies for 
the society, and was never more successful than 
in these later years. Her translation to her 
heavenly home is a great loss to her friends and 
to the cause for which she gave more than half 
her life. 

A funeral service was held on Dec. 18 in Broad- 
way Tabernacle, conducted by Dr. C. H. Jeffer- 
son, at-which a brief address was made by Sec. 
C. H. Richards. On the following Sunday, the 
final service was held in her home in Clinton, 
Ct., conducted by Dr. J. R. Smith, church build- 
ing secretary. Brief addresses were also given by 
Dr. B. M. Halliday, Mr. C. H. Baker, Miss Miriam 
L. Woodberry, and Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. The in- 
terment was by the side of her husband in the 
Clinton cemetery. 

The executive committee of the Church EPxten- 
sion Boards adopted the following minute: 


The Executive Committee of the Church Exten- 
sion Boards hereby records its deep sense of loss 
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and sorrow in the death of Mrs. Charles H. 


Taintor. 

For upwards of twenty years, with rare devo- 
tion, she gave herself to the work in which she 
had been associated with her husband until his 
death. 

By her gracious earnestness and unfailing 
cheerfulness she won many friends and supporters 
for the work of parsonage building. The denomi- 
nation has lost an indefatigable worker, and her 
colleagues bear witness to the place of large use- 
fulness and high esteem which she had made for 
herself. 

We unite in this expression of gratitude that it 
has been our privilege to know and work with 
Mrs. Taintor, and of sincere sympathy to her 
relatives and friends in their grief. 


Events To Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mpnrine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 12, 10.45 a.M. 

MiIpwintEr Menrinc, Congregational Church Hx- 
tension Boards, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll., Jan. 17-21. 

MaAssacHusprts Woman’s Homn MISSIONARY 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Feb. 6, 2 P.M. 
Speaker, Rev. W. H. Gilroy, editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

Woman’s Board oF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 10.30 a.m. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 4.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
-The Philosophy of Worship 


Jan. 19—The Psychology of Worship; 
Jan. 26—The Justification of Worship, 
by James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Mark 
Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Williams College; 


Feb. 2—Doubts About Worship; Feb. 
9—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University Graduate School; 
Feb. 16—Worship In Its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, 
by Charles Andrew Armstrong Bennett, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


Bangor Theological Seminary | 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced _ college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warren J. Moutron, President, 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

(1) Pastoral Service. 

{3} Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

33 History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 

For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


DON’T HESITATE! 


If you are contemplating the Ministry as a life work, 
do not hesitate to take your training at 


J[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Surround yourself with congenial companions; live in an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement; prepare yourself for a world-wide Christian service. 
Full information gladly furnished on request. 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman BPzaecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Nor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
: Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William §S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 
For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


“Ol 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cnairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Haeecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 

(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, IU. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


‘frontier, in the rural community, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Dnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
in new city 


communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ae A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
ev. George L. Cady, ee 
nea FredcL. owns Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
: Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among egroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held _in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 


Associate Secretaries 


death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund.’ : 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
, MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 


‘ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD O] 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit s 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking | 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational C 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cov 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairm 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secret 
and Missionary Education Secret: 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and A¢ 
Education Secret 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secret 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Bducat 
Program including Social Service, Mission 
Hducation, Student and Young People’s Wo 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pasto 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christ 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distribut 
of The Congregationalist, church school eq 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teach 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee 
papers, and books for home and ehurch use, W 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 3 
Editor and Business Mana 


Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationa 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 508 Congre 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Trea 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRI 
19 So. La Salle St, Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlh 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIE 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Bixee. s 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSION: 
FrppraTiIon, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMP MISSION: 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasur 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY SOCINTY 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massac 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditioi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fr 
erick E. Bmrich, D.D., Secretary Dmeritus; R 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sew: 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, a 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columl 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF B 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 1 
establishment and support of Evangelical Cong 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 


Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Se: 


Building, Boston. 
defense of his family in case of his untimely |, — s 


Connecticut Societies 


Tupn FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely } 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites ¢ 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annu 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super 
tendent; Rey. William F. Bnglish, Treasut 
Congregational House, Hartford. ; 


THE MISSIONARY Socinry OF CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits ¢ 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churel 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. R 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha 
ford. 
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UR READERS’ FORUM 


(Continued from page 52) 
| give all local news a wider reading, the 
sr gain would be in the wider publicity of 
ir national and foreign work. This now 
y unread matter is so interesting and 
thrilling that when once the discovery is 
it will help to inerease the circulation 
is superior publication of which all Con- 
tionalists would be justly proud. 
I believe that this would work out in 


merican Congregational 
_ _ Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional »- Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
|| Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
it ings, and Committee 

Rooms, and to promote 
“ the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
nests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
l, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


; 
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City Missionary Society 

2acon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
me visitation and personal missionary sery- 
1 connection with our churches. Hmergency 

Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
y administered. 
am Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
ar, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
porated Reorganized 


me Boston “te 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


is Society, reorganized 
922, now fully rep- 
ts the Congregational 
ches of New England 
; practical, social, and 
ous work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
els at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
is at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ng and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. 
dore B®. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
en; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Mxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
Congregational House. 


nerican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


only American undenominational, interna- 
1, and national Society aiding seamen. 
1intains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

an Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New York. 

JBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
JPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
HN B. Catvprt, D.D., President; GEORGE 
EY WessTeER, D.D., Secretary. 

,ARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


\merican Sunday School Union 


udelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


tional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
tains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
| districts of the country. Publishes and 
lates moral and: religious literature. Helps 
hurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work; not duplicated by any other agency. 
yorted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
-d. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ributions and communications relative to 
: in any part of the country may be sent to 
New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


the interest of economy and self-support. The 
cost would be less and the income greater 
through the increased circulation. Such a pub- 
lication could maintain.a price that would 
cover expenses. Pastors could make the one 
appeal that would be effective, in the conscious- 
ness that it covers the ground and need not 
be duplicated or repeated again and again. Our 
people get so callous to constant appeals for 
so many kinds of denominational support that 
the habit is formed of ignoring and forgetting 
them. - Let us have one denominational organ 
that we can commend without reserve and we 
will see gratifying results. If this is something 
that ought to come, it must come. Why not 
now? 

Haverhill, Mass. SPENCER VOORHEES. 


Forefathers’ Day in Plymouth 


Sunday, Dee. 21, was an unusual day in 
Plymouth, Mass., accustomed as the town is to 
anniversary events of far-reaching historical 
value. On that date the corner stone of the 
town’s $300,000 Memorial Hall was laid. Dedi- 
cated to the soldiers and sailors of Plymouth, 
the edifice, Colonial in architecture, will rep- 
resent the best traditions of the town. The 
plans include an auditorium, with a capacity 
of 2,500, and an additional hall holding 650. 
Local patriotic associations will have head- 
quarters in the building, which it is hoped will 
be completed in September. 

The exercises began with a parade of or- 
ganizations related to the occasion: military, 
fraternal, and the Chamber of Commerce. At 
Plymouth Rock the customary Forefathers’ 
Day salute was fired. At the site the brief 
program consisted of prayer, address, laying of 
the stone, singing of “America,” and benedic- 
tion. Many historical papers and documents, 
Book of the Pageant of Plymouth (1921), and 
other important mementoes were deposited in 
the stone. It is interesting to note that Pil- 
grim Hall, visited by many Congregationalists 
and other tourists annually, was dedicated just 
one hundred years ago, Dec. 21, 1826. 

Wisin Ere dire 


RISIBLES 


Ma—‘Buddie, how did you get that black 
eye?” 

Bud—“I was protecting a little boy.” 

Ma—“That was noble, son. Who was he?” 

Bud—‘Me.’”’—Panther. 


“T have been on this train seven years,” 
said the conductor of a slowly moving South- 
ern train; proudly. 

“Ts that so?” said a passenger. 
did you get on?’—American Boy. 


Mrs. Kriss—‘‘So you are obliged to scrub all 
day for a living?” 

Mrs. Casey: “Yes, mum. When me man ast 
me to marry him he got down on his knees, an’ 
he’s kept me on mine ever since.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Gentleman (taking out pocketbook): ‘Did 
you say the suit was fifty dollars?” 

Clerk—‘‘No, sir; forty-five.” 

The Boss—“Vy, James, I’m surprised on 
you! You know our slogan iss: ‘Der customer 
iss alvays right.’ ” 


She had just returned from the barber-shop, 
where she had exchanged her heavy tresses for 
a shingle. 

“I simply could not stand the weight of all 
that hair on my head another day,” she ex- 
plained to her angry husband, 

“T always thought your head was weak,” 
was his only comment.—Cincinnati Hnquirer. 


It is claimed that the Highteenth Amend- 
ment is void because it does not appear that 


“Where . 
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two-thirds of the Souses of Congress “deemed 
it necessary,” as provided in Article V.—From 
a news article in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


It is claimed that the cross word craze will 
improve our vocabularies. “The Cross Word 
Puzzle Book, Third Series,” goes so far as to 
give a sample conversation between two ad- 


dicts, as follows: 

Mrs. W.—‘By the way, didn’t I hear that 
your little Junior met with an accident?” 

Mrs. F.—“Yes. The little oaf fell from an 
apse and fractured his artus.” 

Mrs. W.—‘‘Hgad !” 

Mrs. F.—“And to make matters worse, Dr. 
Bloop botched it so we had to trek into town 
for a specialist.” 

Mrs. W.—‘‘The zany!” 

Mrs. F.—‘Joe’s ire was so aroused that he 
told Dr. Bloop right to his visage that he was 
a dolt and an ort.” i 

Query by us: Where did Joe get his Once 
definition?—Boston Transcript. 


Open the Door of Europe Next Summer 
Make the Dream Come True 


Don’t you want to go to 
Portugal, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, England (or Germany) and France? 


We are organizing a congenial “Congregationalist” party of our readers for this 
SPECIAL CLARK’S SUMMER CRUISE TO EUROPE 


Round trip of 12,000 miles on the new oil-burner S.S. “Lancastria” (17,000 tons) with the unsurpassed 
Cunard service and cuisine throughout. Stop-over privileges in Europe. Sailing July 1, 1925. 


5 3 d ay s including regular ship and shore expenses, sre via peat er $ 5 50 an d up 


fine hotels, best of travel service everywhere. 


Rush already begun Write for free literature at once 


WINTER CRUISING IN THE 
MAGIC MEDITERRANEAN 


The beautiful Cunard oil-burner 8.8. Laconia (20,000 tons). 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, TURKEY, GREECH, ITALY, 
SPAIN, MADEIRA, FRENCH RIVIDRA, etc., etc., with their 
marvelous beauty, fascinating romance, unique scenes, and 
sacred associations, yielding fabulous dividends of enjoyment, 
education, and inspiration. 


62 days. Sailing January 31, 1925 


Stop-over privileges in Hurope, returning first-class on Beren- 


garia, Aquitania, ete. 
$600 and up : 
according to size and location of stateroom. 


Escape winter storms and enjoy the balmy Mediterranean 


THAT IRRESISTIBLE 
WORLD-ENCIRCLING CRUISE 


with our party, seeing HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, LOS 
ANGELES, HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA, KORBA, MANILA, 
JAVA, SINGAPORE, BURMA, INDIA, CEYLON, BGYPT, 
SUEZ CANAL, HOLY LAND, NAPLES, MONACO, CHER- 
BOURG. European stop-over privilege. Round-trip on the 
fine new oil-burner §.§. California (17,000 tons). Returning 
first-class any time during year on Berengaria, etc. 


122 days. $1250 and up 
including regular ship and shore expenses. 


Sailing from New York Jan. 20, 1925; from Los Angeles 
Feb. 4, 1925. : 
The Climax of All Cruises 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


The one that suits you best! 


All have the lowest average prices of any Cruises, but main- 
tain the highest standard of the “Clark way’ of travel. 


All of these Cruises have enjoyable and inspirational fea- 
tures. _Shipboard Services and -Lectures; Travel Club Meet- 
ings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, Orchestra, Concerts, 
Costume parties; Special Lady Chaperones to care for ladies 
traveling alone. 


All these Cruises have the superb Oumard service with 
some of their newest ships with the most modern ventilating 
systems and safety appliances, and sumptuous public rooms 
and equipments. Send for literature; specify which Cruise 
GRANADA, FROM THE GENERALIFFE you prefer. 


D. EB. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of “The Round the World Traveller” and “The New Mediterranean Traveller,” 
is organizer of our parties and will personally go as Special Director on the Mediterranean Winter Cruise, 
and.on the Summer European Oruise. He can give you expert service in your plans and help you in making 
advantageous reservations. 


JOIN ONE OF OUR CONGENIAL PARTIES! 
Write to us direct—Send for literature, illustrated book and ship diagram—DO IT NOW! 
Address “The Congregationalist” (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Fo the year of 1925 our editors are planning especially fine things for our readers. 
The new faces on our board of contributing editors are an indication of the treats in 
store. To miss a single copy of the paper would be a distinct loss, 


We therefore urge our readers to be prompt in renewing their subscriptions. Mechan- 
ical operations necessitate a loss of at least two issues in event you forget,—annoying to 
you, and increasing the difficulties of our circulation department, It is necessary also that 
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The Editorial Outlook 


White of Kansas Still Militant 
ILLIAM ALLEN WHITH is not going to allow his 
warfare upon the Ku Klux Klan to end with a 
seeming electoral defeat which had in it many of the 
elements of an actual victory. The noble Kansan is un- 
daunted. In the first issue of the Nation for the New 
Year he continues the attack in a vigorous article, Anni- 
hilate the Klan. Mr. White says that if the Klan “would 
only relieve such evils as the Klan itself complains of 
and states so puerilely one might get some satisfaction in 
seeing the Klan thrive.” But these evils, he points out, 
are not religious and racial, but “are largely the result 
of overcrowding in great cities, of congestion of people 
of one race or creed or blood in almost segregated sec- 
tions of our cities and states.” The Klan’ does nothing 
to lessen these evils. On the contrary the Klan pulls the 
red herring of racial and religious fear across the trail 
of social improvement. Men turn from the real problems 
of social amelioration to waste their energies upon issues 
that are vague and ill-defined in relation to which an 
intolerant and egoistic philosophy relies upon “terror 
and suspicion and malice to achieve its unholy ends.” 
Mr. White says in this connection: 


The Klan is the most amazingly clever capitalization 
of all recent psychological researches, offering dull and 
negligible people an escape from the inferiority complex 
into the realm of the secretly powerful. Wall Street need 
fear no “dangerous unrest” as long as the Ku Klux Klan 
is abroad in the land. The discontented are peacefully 
diverted from the realization of the causes of their con- 
dition. And with this diversion their capacity for meet- 
ing real injustices is turned in the safer by-paths of hat- 
ing their neighbor, nosing into their neighbor’s religion, 
or despising their neighbor’s race and color. 


The well-intentioned people who think that because 
racial and religious differences have helped to produce 


some real problems, therefore the Klan may be a good 
thing, should heed carefully these words: 

To state merely a side issue of these fundamental 
questions simply, we may say that the net result of the 
Klan has been to unite Catholicism as it has not been 
united in America before in our history, and to divide 
Protestantism hopelessly. 

Hopelessly is a strong word. We hope it may prove 
too strong. Certainly the solidifying influence of the 
Federal Council should not be underestimated. 


There Are Real Problems 


R. WHITE’S emphasis upon the dangers of segrega- 

tion, or even congestion, of people of one race, creed, 
or blood in one area of a democracy finds striking illus- 
tration in the story of Hamtramck. This story, though 
it was told in Congress in connection with the passing 
of the Immigration Restriction Bill of 1924, we have hap- 
pened to see for the first time in a Canadian paper, the 
Christian Guardian. Hanitramek is a city of 60,000, and 
is virtually a suburb of Detroit. Its population is over- 
whelmingly Polish, and the Guardian states that at a 
great mass meeting this Polish city demanded Polish 
rule, evacuation of all state police, and removal of all 
but Poles from the city. A judge who used the English" 
language was told to talk in Polish, and the abolition of 
the English language was actually demanded. We are 
making inquiries regarding the accuracy of these state- 
ments, which our contemporary evidently has made on 
the basis of information from a correspondent in the 
United States. But at least the statements indicate in 
an acute form a problem that cannot be ignored, and that 
in some form or other is no doubt in the minds of many 
who join the Ku Klux and become bigoted exponents of 
“100 per cent. Americanism.” But such problems are 


. 


not going to be solved by irrational and irresponsible 
methods that themselves sap the very basis of sound 
“Americanism.” Such problems have economic, social, 
and political causes and the causes must be changed to 
secure better conditions and results. One of the deepest 
causes is that American industry has been a prime fac- 
tor in building up vast communities with no considera- 
tion of any factor other than that of the labor to be ex- 
ploited—the sheer animal worth of men who have been 
little better than mere parts of the mechanism of indus- 


- try. We are learning that temporary economic gain may 


mean very real ultimate loss. The Guardian very 
properly says: “No country can afford to have a host of 
little Russias, little Polands, little Italys, little Japans, 
and little Chinas, growing up in its midst.’’ These prob- 
lems should not be underestimated. They call for care- 
ful study and for Christian consideration. They will 
never be solved by narrow outlook: and appeal to 
prejudice. 


Cleaning-Up 


| Re Dearborn Independent declares it as an indis- 
putable fact that President Coolidge “is steadily 
cleaning out the weak spots in government.” 

Almost every day [it says], two or three lines in the 
papers notify the public that an officeholder here and 
there has been dropped. That is all. But behind some 
of these announcements there is a story, and there are 
now sufficient of them to indicate that the President is 
diligently pursuing a clean-up program which will elimi- 
nate the unfit and fill their places with servants of a 
more dependable type. 

Critics of the President, the Dearborn Independent 
remarks, are saying that the President’s silence in pur- 
suing a clean-up policy that might be played up spectac- 
ularly is dictated by a purpose to prevent the public 
knowing “just how bad the Republican officeholding 
crowd was found by him to be,” but the Ford paper ex- 
presses the opinion that the silent method is simply Mr. 
Coolidge’s way, with no ulterior motive, and that the 
great fact is that the clean-up is going on. 


A Sad Spectacle 


HEY who read only moderate or liberal papers can im- 

agine the fury with which the ultra-conservative group 
in the Presbyterian Church are assailing the more pro- 
gressive elements in their own denomination, and the in- 
quisitorial dogmatism with which they are reading out 
of the Christian ranks men of acknowledged position in 
other branches of the church today. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,” has no place in 
the religion of this group. They have usurped to them- 
selves the prerogatives of the Almighty and without hesi- 
tation declare outside the Christian fold men whose lives, 
enthusiasms, and works proclaim their love and loyalty 
to Jesus, the Christ. 

Where is this sort of thing to end? There is perhaps 
hope in the very fury with which this violent conserva- 
tism is expressing itself. It will burn itself out, and even 
before that happens it will have the effect of estranging 
men of moderate views and irenical spirit, whose gen- 
eral background is that of conservatism and reverence for 
the past. The primary conflict today is not between 
liberalism and conservatism, but between men of ill-will 
and men of good-will. 
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We do not like to believe that men who profess faith 
in Christ, and who pride themselves on their Christian 
orthodoxy, can actually be men of ill-will. One can allow 
much for those who believe that they are the champions 
of truth against dangerous heresies. But we confess that 
it is hard to understand some of the things that are 
being written and said by some professing Christians 
about others who also make Christian profession. Surely 
Christian spirit, if not an innate courtesy of soul, might 
create a kindlier attitude, and at least a better attribution 
of motive, even if men were bound to differ in opinion, 
and to range themselves in opposite camps! 

These remarks have been occasioned by a careful 
examination of the issue of the Presbyterian, the Phila- 
delphia organ of the ultra-conservativeggroup, published 
on Christmas Day. The desire to hold every contempo- 
rary in love and respect cannot prevent our sensing a 
strange incongruity between the spirit of Christmas and 
much that is contained in the pages of that issue. It is 
not merely that, not content with the assault upon Dr. 
Fosdick and with his prospective withdrawal from the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York, the paper, 
through a contributor, Dr. Horace C. Stanton, demands 
the deposing of the Session of the First Church, but the 
heresy-hunting, biased, dogmatic spirit finds expression 
in almost every corner. An editorial reference to Dr. 
Moffatt’s careful and scholarly translation of the New 
Testament—the life tribute of a man of reverence to the 
Book of Books—describes that work as a “vulgarized 
translation of the Bible.” No faint glimmering of con- 
scientious, or noble, purpose on Dr. Moffatt’s part is even 
suggested; on the contrary both in spirit and in specific 
expression the editorial almost suggests that men like 
Dr. Moffatt and Dr. Goodspeed had deliberately set be- 
fore themselves the task of degrading and vulgarizing 
the Scriptures. “They begin,” says the editorial, “with 
a low, secular conception of the Scriptures.” 

Over in the book review columns, Now I Know: A 
Primer of Faith, by John Archibald MacCallum, a rev- 
erent and constructive book, recently reviewed in The 
Congregationalist by Rev. Douglas Horton, is submitted 
to the meanest apology for a review—an attack so un- 
gracious as to be almost insulting. The volume of ex- 
cellent sermons by Rey. Richard Roberts, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church, Montreal, The Gospel at Cor- 
inth, is by the same reviewer referred to as “a somewhat 
blatant exposition of the gospel of modern religious lib- 
eralism.” It is the reviewer’s privilege to agree or dis- 
agree with Dr. Roberts’ theology, but a reviewer who 
writes of any product of that gifted preacher as “blatant” 
rules himself out of court. He advertises his rudeness as 
well as his crudeness. ; 

. Our own Harold B. Hunting, of the Pilgrim Press, 
however, comes in for even cruder and more brutal treat- 
ment. His Life of Christ for Young People, a volume 
which even reasonable conservatism would approve, a 
wholesome, reverent, constructive book, is described as 
“a bit of anti-Christian propaganda,” and “parents and 
teachers,” we are told, “need to be warned against such a 
book as this.” 

We write not in passion, nor in pride, but in humility 
and sadness. These are our fellow-Christians, thinking 
they are doing God service. Let God judge between them 
and the men of love whom they assail! Let God judge 
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our own hearts and motives! But God deliver us from 
the heresy-hunting spirit, and from the proud haughti- 
ness of a superior orthodoxy! The germ of heresy-hunt- 
ing, cultivated and nurtured, drives men to spiritual 
madness. Whatever this may be it is not the spirit of 
Calvary, or of the Mercy-Seat. If men are bound to 
differ it ought to be with a great sorrow and with a com- 


manding love. 
¥ ¥ 


“Many people in life’s journey pay more attention to 
equipment for the journey than to the way itself. They 
impress one as people with beautiful baggage journeying 
in blissful unconsciousness toward wrong goals, or in 
confusion at the junctions and crossroads. To know the 
way is as important as to be equipped to pursue it. 


From Atheism to Faith 


AS those who have been interested in the career and 
writings of Robert Blatchford, editor of the Clarion, 
a sturdy popular figure in English life, who for many 
years combined in his personality the most intense So- 
cialism of the old-fashioned, altruistic sort, and the most 
intense atheism, also of the old-fashioned, Bradlaugh-In- 
gersolistic sort, the reference to his conversion, in Dr. 
Fagley’s article in last week’s Congregationalist, must 
have come as a surprise. Dr. Fagley’s report of Rev. 
W. L. Northridge’s reference to this change was the first 
intimation we had had of Mr. Blatchford’s new experi- 
ence. Full particulars regarding this change are not at 
hand, but we assume the correctness of Mr. Northridge’s 
statement. 

Robert Blatchford, who is now in his seventy-fourth 
year, has been a most remarkable, and, in many respects, 
a charming character. His editorial work in the Clarion, 
and his numerous books, written in an effective journal- 
istic style, have had in them an intensely personal note 
and won for him a large personal following. The note of 
fellowship became strongly emphasized in this work and 
in these contacts, and the Clarion Fellowship assumed 
many of the characteristics of a great religious denomi- 
nation. Socialism, of the somewhat vague type inherited 
from Robert Owen, affected by Chartism, the Christian 
sentiment of brotherhood, and the philosophical and 
scientific approach of Fabianism, as well as by other in- 
fluences, was the uniting motive of this fellowship. Blatch- 
ford’s little book, Merrie England, with an enormous 
circulation, was the popular bible of this Socialism, and 
was as widely known in England as Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward in America. 

This Socialism was peculiarly British in its outlook, 
and it found its later expression in a volume which 
Blatchford specifically entitled Britain for the British. 
There was in Blatchford’s outlook little of international 
Socialism as manifested in recent years, or of atheism as 
its essential and inherent basis. His atheism and his 
Socialism were only indirectly connected. He might have 
been essentially the type of Socialist he was without be- 
ing an atheist, and he might have been as intense in his 
infidelistic ideas—as other men were—without having 
any remote association with Socialism. 

Blatchford’s nationalist outlook appeared in his 
cleavage with Socialists in general upon the subject of 
military and naval preparedness. Some years before 
the war he shocked his own circles by a series of articles 
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in the Daily Mail on the German menace. He warned his 
fellow-Britons that Germany was preparing for ruthless 
world conquest, at a time when nobody except extreme 
militarists and Chauvinists were taking that attitude in 
Britain. How definite was his information, or how valid 
the grounds for his propaganda, did not appear at the 
time, but events vindicated his prophecy. 

Blatchford’s atheism was strongly at variance with 
his character and human sympathies. In practical out- 
look, motives, and conduct, a man could hardly have 
been more essentially in harmony with what may be 
broadly: defined as Christian ethics and ideals. And yet, 
he rather gloried in the fact that “True Believers” 
dubbed him, in hate and fear, “the notorious infidel edi- 
tor of the Clarion.” The secret workings of his mind, 
however, are indicated in his statement in the preface of 
God and My Neighbor: 

Which is worse, to be a Demagogue or an Infidel? I 
am both. For while many professed Christians contrive 
te serve both God and Mammon, the depravity of my na- 
ture seems to forbid my serving either. 

He recoiled against the selfishness, indifference, and 
heartlessness that flaunted itself under the very sancti- 
ties of conventional Christianity, as he recoiled against 
the inconsistencies, blindnesses, and perversions that had 
associated the religion of Jesus of Nazareth with super- 
stitions, cruelties, and antagonism to free thought and 
scientific progress. In so far as he acknowledged the 
validity of ethical ideals, which for many of us are dis- 
tinctively Christian, he found this validity established 
upon other grounds. He wrote: 

If to praise Christ in words, and deny Him in deeds, 
be Christianity, then London is a Christian city, and 
England is a Christian nation. For it is very evident 
that our common English ideals are anti-Christian, and 
that our commercial, foreign, and social affairs are ruo 
on anti-Christian lines. 

Renan says, in his Life of Jesus, that ‘were Jesus to 
return amongst us He would recognize as His disciples, 
not those who imagine they can compress Him into a few 
catechismal phrases, but those who labor to carry on 


His work.” 

My Christian friends, I am a Socialist, and as such 
believe in, and work for, universal freedom and universal 
brotherhood, and universal peace. 

These words in themselves indicate a certain inevit- 
able response, consciously or unconsciously, toward 
Jesus of Nazareth. But it never approached personal 
faith or personal relationship. Blatchford regarded 
Jesus as a mythical or legendary figure, and, though he 
grossly misrepresented the modern Christian outlook and 
ideas, he declared implacable war upon Christianity, 
upon the ground that “Christianity is not true.” 

Pausing over against Exeter Hall [he wrote], I men- 
tally apostrophize the Christian British people. “Ladies 
and gentlemen,” I say, “you are Christian in name, but. 
I discern little of Christ in your ideals, your institutions, 
or your daily lives. You are a mercenary, self-indulgent, 
frivolous, boastful, blood-guilty mob of heathen. I like 
you very much, but that is what you are. And it is you— 
you who call men “infidels.” You ridiculous creatures, 


what do you mean by it?” 

And now Blatchford has seen the light. We know 
not at what sort of faith he has arrived. But he has 
come, apparently, to recognize what Professor Youtz 
calls the supremacy of the spiritual. He has swung to 
the other extreme—now, for the former materialist, mat- 
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ter is the illusion, and spirit the only reality. Perhaps 
his conversion is not surprising, after all. Blatchford 
was an extremist; he protested too much; he was in- 
tensely in earnest. Few men who are intensely in earnest 
fail to arrive at some kind of vital faith. Perhaps Blatch- 
ford had always more faith than he realized. The old 
adage, Man while he loves is never quite depraved, might 
possibly be given a Christian application, Man while he 
loves is never devoid of faith. But in Blatchford’s nega- 
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tive, anti-Christian activities there was something as un- 
worthy as it was difficult to understand.. For those who 
have followed his career there is deep satisfaction in the 
story of his progress toward positive religious convictions. 
. % ¥ 

Self-government is something more than government 
by majority. Where a majority rules there is self-govern- 
ment only where the majority have learned to govern 
themselves. 


The Grace of Forgetting 


A Contributed Editorial by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Wee forgetting is as much a part of the art of living 

as wise remembering, and yet while we are be- 
ing constantly asked to remember, we are not often—at 
least publicity—exhorted to forget. There are courses 
enough in memory training, “you may be taught in six 
simple lessons, to remember the Presidents of the 
United States, and the last list of chemical elements, 
and to whom you have been lending your books, and 
where you left your umbrella, and the names.of the last 
half-dozen movies you saw,” but no oné is ready, appar- 
ently at any price, to teach you to forget your failures 
and disappointments and clear away the debris of out- 
worn experiences which clutter the mind. 

And yet a more tenacious recollection of- trivial or 
wrong or wholly finished things is a sheer handicap in 
the enterprise of life. It is the privilege and perhaps the 
necessity of age to live much in the past, but we may 
safely trust the years to bring us to that estate; we need 
not anticipate it and a wise man will postpone it as 
long as may be. The present is too rich in summoning 
actuality, the future too kindling in challenge for any 
one who meets life along the full front of it always to 
be recalling, and still less re-telling, things that are 
done. “Don’t you remember” is an inauspicious opening 
of pretty much any conversation. It is the line of least 
resistance, like the weather, and often enough a poor 
substitute for next to nothing. A vivid recollection is 
very likely to be only another form of the tyranny of the 
past. 

There are, besides, haunting recollections of things 
which ought never to be remembered at all—something 
upon which memory has fastened and carried down the 
years, not only to no good purpose, but to the positive 
embarrassment of the sedate or even the saintly who 
have lived down old faults and foolishness, saving only 
the recollection of them. 

Now these remembered things have a strange faculty 
of blowing, as it were, the ashes of old fires into flame 
and continuing occasions of offense and thwarting pres- 
ent purposes and burdening new resolve. What we re- 
member endures and though our books of remembrance 
are more than anything else the wealth and continuity 
of all our experience, they should be as significant for 
their omissions as for what they record. There is a use 
for every experience if only we have grace and wisdom 
to seize it, but once that use has been made, the stuff of 
it should be dismissed. 

We shall never have peace until old enmities are for- 


gotten, nor good will till we forget old grudges. I used 
to read aloud to the village schoolmaster in a little can- 
tonment near the French front during the war, and for 
the amendment of a dubious French accent, a text book on 
patriotism which Octave and Margot and Réné were 
studying. Its prose was nobly eloquent, its poetry as 
vibrant as the French trumpets, but there was at the 
heart of it the quenchless fire of remembered enmities to 
be kindled anew generation after generation. A national 
memory is the most tenacious force under the stars. How 
shall the world.learn peace if it does not study to forget? 

The memory of our former failures ought not to be 
always discouraging us, nor should the remembrance of 
our sins, once we have sincerely repented of them, per- 
sistently haunt us. The past has its uses and its lessons. 
A man would be a fool to forget that, but they are more 
vital than mere recollection. Nothing is to be dismissed 
till we have literally made the best of it. 

Failure should teach us how to avoid future failure, 
disappointment should lead us to.examine our hopes, sin 
should resolve itself in repentances and amendments, even 
goodness and happiness and success should be lost in 
their blessed contribution to an added fullness of life, 
but when such things as these are done, they are done. 
They are thereafter a part of our general force of char- 
acter, and to hold them in memory is to resolve the cur- 
rent of life into its old, contributing sources and check 
its flow. ; 

The most gracious assurance of the Grace of God is 
that he forgets our faults and follies—why should we 
refuse to dismiss them? We were never meant to ride 
like ships at anchor, held to former things by tenacious 
cables of memory, while the tides of the future rise about 
us and the winds of God blow free. 

The secret of wise forgetting is in new interests and 
purposes, and the dedication of the whole of us to the 
tasks of the present and the hopes of the future and in 
the God-given assurance that the past is neither our 
master nor our judge.. We forget, as we remember, by 
finding living centers for love, and compelling centers 
for interest, and in kindling and emancipating sense of 
ample opportunity for which the past has been only a 
preparation. 

St. Paul knew the secret of it: “Forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark... .” 
The New Year is a good time to begin the practice of the 
Grace of Forgetting. 
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The Gospel of the Road 


A sermon preached at the installation of Rev. Arthur M. Ellis in 
Central Church, Newtonville, Massachusetts, December 16, 1924 


By Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D. 


Pastor of Oenter Church, Hartford, Connecticut, and. Moderator of the National Council of Congregational Churches 


And as ye go, preach.—Matt. 10: 7. 
NIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, in his lecture 
not long since, told us that the gospel 
Ss it was preached by Paul was a gospel 
f the open road. It was a gospel of the 
ighways of the people, a gospel of the lanes 
f the traffic of that ancient world, a gospel 
vyhich instinctively sought out those places 
vhere life thronged and pressed, a gospel 
hat by its very genits traveled with the 


arayans, marched with the legions, jour- 


eyed with the traffickers, and mingled, 
vhere life was thickest and closest, with 
he moods and passions and words and 
leeds of living, moving, toiling, striving men. 
“he scholar interpreted the gospel of Jesus 
iS the gospel of the road. 

This came as a surprise to some of us 

vho listened, for we did not know our New 
[Testament as well as he knew his. The 
fears of Christian history had confused our 
hinking and had perverted our understand- 
ng of the character of this, our gospel. We 
1ad thought of it as something that had 
noved apart from the main lines of the 
vorld’s travel, as something which was 
loistered and hidden and secreted, as some- 
hing individual and personal and precious, 
1s something apart from the din of the 
world’s noise and the rush of the world’s 
ife, and it struck us with the shock of sur- 
prise to think of the gospel at its beginnings 
as the gospel of the road. 
‘ Now there is in the gospel something in- 
dividual and personal and precious, some- 
thing peculiar and penetrating that finds its 
lodgment in the secret places of the soul’s 
life and grows under the shadows, in the 
deep clefts of the hills, in the isolated places 
where the throngs do not pass. And in much 
of its history it is this element in the gos- 
pel’s message that has preserved the gospel 
for us when the floods of the world’s wretch- 
edness and woe have broken loose. It is 
also true that the age in which we live is 
an age in which there has been a new 
recovery of the public meaning of the gos- 
pel, of its character as a message to the 
thronged life of men, of its purpose to pro- 
claim and declare the laws in obedience to 
which alone the organized life of man can 
survive, of the secret stores of power that 
are in it which alone can stand the stresses 
and strains of a civilization fast and furi- 
ously developing. 

But this quiet little British scholar has 
done well to remind us that this mastering 
quality of the gospel has been in it from 


the first, that this quality was in it as it, 


fell from the lips of the apostolic preachers 
and has witness borne’ to it by the very 
routes that he traveled, the cities that he 
visited, and the places where those ancient 
churches came to life. 

This ought not to have been a surprise 
to us. We should have read our gospels with 
open eyes. We should. have seen that this 
was the character of the gospel not only on 


tion. 


the life of Paul but also on the lips of Jesus, 
that this was the character of the gospel 
not only of the apostolic men who companied 
with Paul through Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia and Greece and even unto Rome, but 
it was also the character of the gospel in 
the life and work of the disciples who com- 
panied with Jesus among the villages of 
Galilee and Perea and Judea, in the streets 
of Capernaum and Jerusalem. We should 
remember that when Jesus commissioned 
these men, the gospel that he gave them was 
a gospel of the road that could be carried, 
and could be carried only by brave men and 
that must be carried in ministering and 
sacrificial lives, confident that in this gospel 
there was good news for the throngs of 
men on the highways of the world’s life. 
For when Jesus sent them forth he said to 
them, “As ye go, preach.” 


A CoMPACT GOSPEL 


The gospel, then, is a gospel that can be 
earried. It can be packed for transporta- 
It may require libraries of books to 
understand all its meanings. It may call 
for the seclusion of the scholars’ study, for 
the pursuit of the suggestions which its 
truths have for the inquiring mind. It may 
require buildings, meeting-houses, churches, 
eathedrals, convents, abbeys, monasteries, 
institutions for the expression of the full 
reaches of its meaning for the total life of 
man, but the heart of it is something that 
a man can carry with him as he goes, can 
proclaim on the run, can deliver with a 
shout of glad acclaim, as he passes through 
thronged thoroughfares, as he catches the 
ears for a moment, now of a multitude, now 
of a little company, now of a single way- 
farer. The gospel is compact. 

This is its message. ‘God is like Jesus. 
Trust him. Learn to love him.” This is its 
message. “Jesus has come, Jesus has lived, 
Jesus is Lord. Hear and learn. Know and 
obey and trust.” The herald does not need 
to tarry long to give this story. Hven in 
the modern world where our literature flits 
before our eyes on a screen, where every- 
body hurries all the time, where thought 
leaps off the slow pages to follow the swift 
wires, and leaps off the swift wires to pass 
on the swifter wings of the ether—even in 
our modern world such a message can be 
proclaimed. It can be shouted by a runner 
to the ears of a runner. It can take the 
wings of the morning, which I suppose is 
a kind of poetic term for the waves of the 
ether—and make its way swiftly along with 
the story of the world’s pleasures and of 
its tragedies. The gospel is brief in its 
essence, the gospel is simple at its heart, 
the gospel is compact in’ its inner meaning. 
Jesus came, Jesus lived and died, Jesus is 
Lord. God is like Jesus. Hear and obey. 
Hear and trust. Hear and live in the light 
and the leading of this good news. 

The gospel is brave. He who took the 


road in those ancient times set out upon an 
adventure. So Paul found it. There were 
perils of robbers, and perils of murderers, 
too. There were perils of hardship and 
perils of shipwreck, and he was a brave 
man who ventured forth at all from the 
town where he was born and the place 
where he lived. So the disciples of Jesus 
found it. They went as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. They went where men would 
arrest them and deliver them up, and bring 
them to trial. Whoever went to preach the 
gospel had to be a brave man, for the gospel 
was a brave thing. Hard enough it is to 
face the criticism and the persecution and 
the enmity of strangers and foreigners; the 
gospel was brave enough to face the insult 
and the scorn and the more bitter persecu- 
tion and enmity of old friends and dear 
companions of other days, and brothers and 
fathers and children. So it was that those 
disciples, when they went out to preach their 
compact gospel, went out with good courage. 
They had need of it. They went out to face 
real perils, but the gospel made them brave. 
They adventured for the Jesus they knew, 
and the word that he spoke put courage in 
them and so they went. 

This has always been in the gospel and 
let us not think that this element has dis- 
appeared out of the gospel now. He who 
hears the swift call of the gospel and who 
undertakes to follow its bidding embarks 
upon an adventure. There are certain ene- 
mies that of course will scorn him and mock 
him. The old gods of greed and gain, of 
lust and passion, of pride and prejudice— 
they will fight him. He will expect this. 
But oftentimes a man’s foes will be those of 
his own household, and to be true to the 
voice that speaks the meaning of the gospel 
within his own breast a man must be pre- 
pared, to say the least, to face the misun- 
derstandings and the prejudices and the 
misinterpretations of men from whom he 
had a right to expect Sympathy and co-op- 
eration and help. The gospel of the road is 
a brave gospel and they who preach it 
and they who live it alike undertake the 
great adventure when they set out at its 
eall. 

A MINISTERING GosPrEL 


The gospel of the road is a ministering 
gospel. It goes, not where it can get, hut - 
where it can give. That’s the reason Sir 
William Ramsay finds that the route of 
Paul’s travels may take him through places 
that are deserted now, but is sure to take 
him into places that were thronged with 
folks two thousand years ago. Because there 
were folk there, there was need there, and 
where there is need, there the gospel goes. 
Where the caravans move, there there was 
cursing and bargaining and bitterness, there 
there were lashes upon the backs of slaves 
as well as of camels, upon the backs of little 
children as well as of dromedaries. So there 
the gospel went. Because it was a’ -minis- 
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tering gospel, it had help to give. It went 
to the places where folks lived, for where 
they lived, they loved, and where they love 
they suffer, and where they suffer they are 
in need. It went where folks lived, for 
where they live they are sick and where 
they are sick they suffer, and where they 
suffer they are in need. It went where 
folks live, for where they lived they died, 
and where they die they are in need, and 
there there are shrieks of grief and there 
‘there are moans of sorrow and there there 
are tears that will not be dried. And the 
gospel has comfort and hope to speak and 
the gospel has healing and help to give, and 
so the gospel goes where the folks are. 

It was so in Jesus’ time. “As ye go, 
preach.” Go where the sick are, go where 
the lepers are, go where the crazy are, go 
where the dead are. Go there because you 
are needed there. Go there because the 
gospel you have to preach has something to 
give to meet this need. It is a ministering 
gospel. They that are whole have no need 
of the physician but the sick. Go where 
you can serve, go where you are needed. This 
is the gospel of the road. 

This has always been the character of 
the gospel of Jesus. In search of one kind 
of human need or another it has gone from 
land to land, from people to people, in its 
ministering message, in its healing and help- 
ing character, with its comforting, inspiring 
word. It builds its institutions, seeks to 
serve human need. It sometimes is not 
quick to hear the summons to move on, and 
it tarries when the need to which it was 
sent has been met, but there its character 
is lost. The needs of men change. It some- 
times keeps on ministering to old needs 
which are no longer real needs, and fails to 
hear and answer the appeal of the new 
needs which are the real needs, but then its 
character is gone. This is a ministering 
gospel, this gospel of Jesus. They who live 
by it have travel-stained feet and garments 
soiled by the dust of the road and the sweat 
and the grime and the stains, that are some- 
times red, of the lives of those that are in 
need. The gospel of the road is a gospel 
of ministry to human need, 


A GosprEL oF SACRIFICE 


The gospel of the road is a gospel of sac- 
rifice. On the road men help one another. 
In the old days when the poor, patient beasts 
of burden sank beneath their load, the com- 
panion of the road shared the burdens and, 
at the sacrifice of his own time and of his 
own strength, he helped along his com- 
panions whom he neyer before had seen, 
whom he might never see again. And in 
modern times, the highway is a highway of 
sacrifice. And when the modern beast of 
burden which runs on four wheels instead 
of four legs, and which drinks gasoline at 
little wayside pagodas instead of water at 
old springs along the carayan trails—when 
the modern beast of burden breaks down 
it is the law of the road that he who travels 
must help. It costs him gasoline out of 
his tank and time out of his vacation, and 
money out of his slender purse, but he must 
help. 

The law of the road is the law of sacri- 
fice and this is the reason the gospel took 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


to the road and the men who preached it 
were sacrificial men. When they made 
their adventure with their compact gospel 
on their ministering way, they accepted the 
law of sacrifice. It was theirs to spend and 
to be spent, to give up life if need be when 
time and strength and labor and toil and 
tears and suffering had proved of no avail, 
in order that they might help on their fel- 
low-travelers along the road of life. So this 
is the reason they took the highways and 
went where the caravans were coming and 
where the caravans were going, where the 
legions were advancing and where the le- 
gions were retreating, where the colonies 
were migrating, because the law of sacrifice 
was in their hearts and they must needs 
follow the call of ministering service 
whithersoever it might lead and the word 
of the Master went with them as they went, 
and sustained them as they strove and 
struggled. “If any-man would come after 
Me let him deny himself and take up his 
cross every day and follow Me. And he that 
does not take his cross and follow after Me 
is not worthy of Me.” The gospel of the 
road is a gospel of sacrifice. 


A CONFIDENT GOSPEL 


s But the gospel of the road was a confi- 
dent gospel. It was always sure it was 
getting somewhere. A road is a hopeful 
thing. It’s always getting on. Read the 
book of the Acts and the letters that Paul 
wrote, and see how the lure of the road is 
always on him. “A great door is opened 
unto me.” So he speaks as he looks across 
out of Asia into Europe. There were many 
difficulties there but the road led over the 
waters. “I go bound to Jerusalem.” I am 
bound but I am going. “I must see Rome 
also.” The eternal city called him because 
thither the tides of life were moving. So 
he followed the great road with confidence 
and with hope, not just because he wanted 
to be in motion but because motion for him 
was getting him where he wanted to be and 
where he wanted to be was the place where 
he believed God wanted him to be because 
it was the place where the spirit of Jesus 
wanted him to be. And the place where 
the spirit of Jesus wanted him to be was 
the place where life’s joys and hopes were 
to be for him. fulfilled. 

The gospel of the road was a confident 
gospel for those brave, ministering, sacrifi- 
cial disciples who took their compact gos- 
pel from the lips of Jesus and went out 
among the villages. The needy places to 
which they went were places into which 
they had good hope that their Lord would 
come. The needy places to which they went 
were places to which they had great assur- 
ance that the spirit of their Lord had gone 
before them. The places to which they 
went were places where they were sure that 
the love of God would prepare some hearts 


here and there to receive them because they . 


believed that the message they carried was 
the message of the God and Father of all 
men whose spirit is everywhere seeking an 
entrance into the lives of folks, and they 
believed that some of those folks would 
recognize them as the messengers of that 
same spirit when with their dusty feet 
and their travel-stained garments they came 
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into the market place to tell the old story 

Wherever they went the words of th 
Master kept company with them; whereve 
they ministered, in courage and sacrifice, t 
the needs of men, when they felt thei 
strength failing and when some of then 
felt life itself to be far spent on this goos 
road, the voice of the Master was heart 
deep within them. However great was th 
traffic and confusion and din about then 
the voice of the Master said, “He that find 
eth his life shall lose it and he that losett 
his life for my sake shall find it.” “He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that re 
ceiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 
“And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
The gospel of the road was a gospel of 
trust, a gospel of hope. Don’t pity them as 
you remember them, those good men who 
were on the road. They were glad men, 
they were happy men, they were blessed 
men. ¥ ; 

A GLAD GOSPEL 

The gospel of the road, which is the gospel 
of Jesus, the gospel of the road which is 
this compact, this brave, this ministering, 
sacrificial gospel, is always confident, it is 
always glad. It is not only good, it is also 
glad. It is always happy even through tears 
because it is always hopeful and therefore 
it is always blessed. 


are confident. 


heavenly Father knoweth.” There is a glad 


confidence and a good hope that matches 
this fine courage, that sustains sacrificial 


service of these who have heard and have 


answered that compact and good gospel 


that is wrapped up in the Christian herald’s 
proclamation. “Jesus has come. 
lived. God is like Jesus.” 
Christians; envy them. 
which they are Christian in that measure 


“He that loseth his 
life shall find it.” The word of Jesus still 
goes with those who take his road. They 
Jesus’ word goes with them. 
“Fear not therefore, be not afraid.” “Your 


Jesus has — 
Don’t pity the, | 
In the measure in — 


they are glad, they are happy, they are 
blessed, they are pilgrims of the road. It’s 


the road of the gospel. “Count it all joy,” 
said Paul, that great preacher on those great 
highways of the old world. It’s a glad, 
good thing, 
those who have ventured on it, who have 
been brave enough to take its course along 
the highways, the thronged and crowded 
highways of our great modern world. It’s 
a great and glad_and good road. Come, let 
us follow it, for the Jesus whom we know 
has said, “As ye go, preach.” 


The Old Church* 


By Laura Bell Everett 

Like.some strong soul bereft of every power, 
That patient waits a welcome summoning, 
The steeple of the old church stands tonight. 
Sundered from minster walls it rises dark, 
Etched deep against. a coral after-glow. 

The elm trees with their foliage all but shed 
Weep over it. By its dismantled door 

A ‘tall young pine tree in the evening wind 
Whispers of that new building soon to be. 


*The old Congregational Church, 
Dana Street and Durant Avenue, 
Berkeley California. 


this gospel of the road, say 
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Whither Now—Ame rican Labor? 


ership of Samuel Gompers 


The Lead 


King is dead. 

For Gompers was their King. Kings 
lave their advantages and disadvantages. 
ind so had Gompers. He was King from 
he day of the organization of the Federa- 
ion of Labor in 1882 and held his leader- 


hip against repeated contests. He held the: 


eins firmly and triumphantly, save for the 
me year when an interloper was elected 
resident. The story of American labor is 
he story of Gompers. Its faults were his, 
ts virtues his also: and there have been 
oth aplenty. There is a curious twist in 
luman nature which has its ways of divid- 
ng us all up between the two camps of the 
vorshipers and the destroyers of the idols. 
We are a partisan race, we of this human 
“ace. We have revealed it in our attitude 
wards organized American labor. There 
1ave been some who idealized it and mag- 
nified it, and who with bated breath and 
uplifted heart ascribed all virtue to its 
spirit and its deeds: there have been others 
who painted the American Federation with 
sloven hoof and tongue of flame, and have 
said that it was the harbinger of doom. But 
so runs human nature: it paints its world 
in blacks and whites, and has never learned 
that the world is largely done in grays, 
half shades, half tones, middle tones. 


He Hap His Way 


I sat through the recent sessions of the 
American Federation in El Paso. I watched 
Samuel Gompers at work day after day— 
frail of figure, white-faced, drawn and 
feeble, yet with a vigor which would not be 
downed. He was determined to die in har- 
ness. He had his way. He always did. 

He presided over its sessions. He carried 
his policies through. There was consider- 
able of L’etat, cest moi about it, but it was 
effective. Any feeblest voice of rebellion 
Was quickly silenced. One incident will il- 
lustrate this. It seems that the federation 
had chosen as official headquarters a hotel 
where the unions were not recognized. This 
did not please the hotel workers, who felt 
that their interests were as deserving of 
protection as were the interests of garment 
makers or engineers. When it came to 
picking the convention city for 1925, the 
representative of the hotel workers raised 
the question. He asked that a union hotel 
be chosen for the next official headquarters. 

It seemed fair enough. But Gompers, 
with flashing eye and with raised voice, 
brought his gavel down, and ruled that the 
whole discussion was out of place. It was 
the voice of a king, and not the spirit of 
a democratic deliberative assembly. And 
the King is dead. 

I have another picture of him in Mexico 
City. The Mexican Government had in- 
vited the American Federation to attend 
the inauguration of President Calles in con- 
nection -with the convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor in the Mex- 
ican Capital. 

He sat as the presiding officer of the 
opening session of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration. The Mexicans were there. The 
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By Hubert C. Herring 


Americans were there. Representatives of 
Panaam, Nicaragua, Haiti, San Domingo, 
Guatemala, were on the platform. They 
came as the spokesmen of some millions of 
men and women who toil. They came to 
present their petitions and their grievances, 
to express their hopes and fears, to join 
voices in the great ceaseless, surging appeal 
for justice and for peace. But Samuel Gom- 
pers was the chief figure. He presided as 
the representative of the great American 
Federation, with the moral weight of Amer- 
ican millions behind him, with the prestige 
of sixty years pleading and working for 


the interests of the working man. - 


He was paler than before. The marvel 
was that he could rally his powers as he 
did. He seemed more than man. He was 
the symbol of the cumulative force which 
has expressed itself in the decades of the 
American labor movement. 

His physicians had argued against the 
Mexican excursion. He had just closed his 
duties as presiding officer of the El Paso 
meeting. They told him that a trip to the 
high altitudes of Mexico would be dan- 
gerous. Mexico City is 7,500 feet above the 
sea, and his heart was not strong. But his 
courage has always been strong, and he took 
the trip. He had been invited to attend 
the inauguration of President Calles. It 
was an appeal to his imagination and his 
courage. He would give his Viva Mezico 
and Viva Calles with the rest. And he did 
it. He hailed the coming to power of an 
administration in Mexico which should 
serve the common man. He sat on the 
platform in the crowded stadium Sunday 
morning, November 30. He was seated by 
Morones, the Mexican Minister of Labor. 
He shouted with the rest. A week later he 
was being rushed to San Antonio to die. 
If he must die, he wanted it to come on 
American soil. His last wish was gratified. 


Kept His Feet oN THE GROUND 


The test of the life of Samuel Gompers 
is the whole of it. His friends had many 
points of disagreement with him. He was 
accused by some of being a radical, by 
others of being a hopeless reactionary. 
Some said that he moved too fast, others 
that he moved too slowly. But he moved: 
there is the indisputable fact of it. He has 
dominated American labor from the day of 
the organization of the American Federa- 
tion in 1852. He was born in England in 
1850. His parents were of Jewish descent. 
He did not inherit the blood of his race to 
no purpose. His life has been marked by 
the shrewdness and dominating enérgy of 
his race: it has been marked by the 
prophetic fire as well. As a boy he started 
out as a cigar-maker. By the time he was 
fifteen years old, he was already active in 
organizing the workers in his shop. His 
boy’s heart flared out against the tyranny 
of the sweated industry. He has been at 
it ever since. 

Gompers had many points of strength, 
but of them all, his chief strength was that 
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he kept his feet on the ground. He was no 
doctrinaire. He knew human nature. He 
knew its limitations, its weaknesses. He 
was content to move by one step at a time. 
This explains his impatience with the so- 
cialists in labor ranks. He refused to allow 
them to imperil the immediate goals of the 
labor movement by hitching it to some new 
and weird economic star. And yet he saw 
stars. His years are the years of a dreamer. 
He felt the tug of every oppression. He 
carried injustice in vicarious fashion. 
Some critics say that his later years were 
lacking in this prophetic fire: that his 
willingness to compromise, his willingness 
te accept the immediate step forward with- 
out regard to ideal aims, destroyed the 
keenness of his social insight. 

They say that the Gompers of recent 
years has been as one who thumbs over a 
well-worn book, repeating phrases which 
once throbbed with passion, but with pas- 
sion gone. I do not know, but of one thing 
I am certain. Samuel Gompers is to be 
judged by his total contribution to Ameri- 
cam life. By that test, his place is secure. 


A BENEVOLENT AUTOCRAT 

Gompers has been an autocrat in his own 
house, but on the whole a benevolent auto- 
crat, Perhaps it was as well that it should 
be so. When the socialists insisted upon 
troubling him with Karl Marx, he decided 
to learn German, that he might quote to 
them by page and line. He dominated the 
situation. He could talk faster and more 
convincingly than the socialist insurgents. 
He ruled them out of court. As a result 
there is little Socialism in the leadership 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Whether the verdict be praise or blame, 
this is the fact of it. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is as orthodox as the Baptist 
Church. 

The Russian revolution had its backwash 
on American labor. Gompers determined 
that the federation should be freed from 
its divisive power. He read the communists 
out of court. He defeated them on every 
count. Communism finds no air to breathe 
in the federation. That Gompers was 
touched with the Red hysteria of the after- 
war days is likely. His “one step at a 
time” program made that inevitable. He 
was determined that the radicals-should not 
break into power within the federation. 
They did not. He allowed his name to 
stand among the officers of the National 
Civic Federation, while its chief executive 
was busily hunting Reds behind every fence 
post from New York to San Francisco. But 
Gompers was taking no chances with com- 
munism. Under his leadership this sensi- 
tiveness-to-red took on rather extreme 
forms. There was a chart prominently dis- 
played at the El Paso convention, entitled, 
“From Moscow to Main Street.” It listed 
the organizations which supposedly spread 
communist propaganda in America. As with 
most such charts, it proved too much. It 
listed several perfectly respectable organiza- 
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tions, led by entirely devoted citizens. But 
Gompers was impatient of disagreement. 
Men played his way, or there was no play. 
But autocracy has its uses, and the Ameri- 
can Federation made progress because its 
leader never allowed it to wander after 
strange gods. 
For AMERICA 

It was fundamental in the working creed 
of Samuel Gompers that the future of Amer- 
‘ica, for good or for ill, is in the hands of 
the men and women who work for wages. 
If he worked for the wage worker, he 
worked also for America. -He was inter- 
national in his sympathies: he knew the 
workers of Hurope: he knew the workers 
of Mexico and of the republics to the south: 
but he was a good nationalist at heart. 
Here he differed from many of the leaders 
of labor in other lands. He was first of 
all an American. When war came, it was 
Samuel Gompers who rallied American 
labor behind the ‘national cause, and swung 
the great groups of workers behind the ag- 
gressive plans of the administration. There 
were those who would have preferred an- 
other course,.but they received short shrift. 
Right or wrong as men may think it, Gom- 
pers’ way prevailed. He played the game. 
If it was autocratic, it was at least effec- 
tive. The malcontents found themselV¥es 
shivering in the outer cold. 

Through it all he was faithful to the 
principle which he announced to the annual 
meeting of the A. F. of L. thirty-five years 
ago. “There are those,’ he said, “who, 
failing to: comprehend the economic, politi- 
eal, and social tendencies of the trade union 
movement, regard it as entirely ‘too slow,’ 
‘too conservative,’ and desire to hurl it 
headlong into a path which, while strug- 
gling and hoping for the end, will leave us 
stranded and losing the practical and bene- 
ficial results of our efforts. I maintain 
that the working people are in too great a 
need of immediate improvements in their 
condition to allow them to forego them in the 
endeayor to devote their entire energies to 
an idealistic end, however beautiful to con- 
template.” It was the principle of one step 
at a time which he consistently followed 
throughout his days. He was accused of 
being a trimmer and an opportunist, but 
his movement grew in power and prestige. 

If he had dreams, they were the dreams 
of a better social order gained through edu- 
eation and organization. He was under no 
illusions as to the pace of progress. He 
was sure that progress must come up from 
the workers’ movement. “It has been,’ he 
once said, “the poor, the workers, the hewers 
of wood, and the drawers of water, upon 
whose shoulders has been placed the bur- 
den to struggle upward and onward.” 

His critics say that he lost touch with 
the workers, that his sympathy for the 
under-dog was dulled, that he became in- 
volved in the machinery -of organization 
and enmeshed in the gears of it all. If the 
charge has any truth, it is not hard to 
understand. It is the peril of institution- 
alism, whether it be the church, or social 
agency, or missionary board, or the organ- 
ization of the workers. But if we view 
the life of the man in the large, the charge 
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loses its weight. There are millions in 
America who are witness to his work in 
lifting the levels of our common life. 

Samuel Gompers is dead. He has done 
his turn. He has won the respect of his 
generation. Wmployers and manufacturers 
and labor men admit that he played fairly. 
America has reason to accord him his own 
large place. : 


GomMPrERS AND MACDONALD 


Much will be written about him, much 
true, much false. I hope that some one 
will write the book in which the contrast 
between Ramsay MacDonald and Samuel 
Gompers will be fully and fairly drawn. It 
will be an interesting study, if we can see 
these two dominating figures in the world 
of labor set off in mutual contrast: 
MacDonald, with his passionate human en- 
thusiasm, his 
yield any point for policy’s sake, his rugged 
courage, and his propbet’s heart; Gompers, 
rugged fighter of a thousand industrial bat- 
tles, winning step by step, content to leave 
the charting of Utopia to other hands. The 
raw material for a great picture is there. 

American labor faces a new chapter in 
ifs existence. The years which are past 
have been marked by struggle and con- 
test. It has been a fight for the recogni- 
tion of the simplest rights: the right to 
organize, the right to collective bargaining, 
the right to a voice in determining the con- 
ditions of life. It has been a stiff fight, and 
it has required fighters. Gompers was a 
fighter. Those who were gathered about 
him are fighters. But the mood will change, 
it is changing. The spirit of conciliation 
will bring it to pass. This spirit is already 
moving in American industry. Not that 
tyranny is dead, but tyranny is on the wane. 
Judge Gary is the symbol of a passing age. 
Gompers was right when he said that in- 
dustrial democracy will prevail despite all 
dictatorship, “whether dictatorship of the 
proletariat or dictatorship of capitalism.” 

The spirit of conciliation will come with 
the increasing understanding of each group 
by the other. The controversy between 
Warren Stone, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and John UL. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, furnishes a most delightful clinic 
in understanding. The B. L. E. owns a 
coal mine: the coal mine cannot pay union 
wages and also pay dividends: therefore 
this union-owned mine is shut down. The 
U. M. W. do not like this: they call it a 
lock-out. The two union leaders talk back 
and forth. It is profitable talk, and out 
of it there comes new undertsanding of the 
other side’s point of view. 

The King is dead, but the cause for 
which he gave full devotion is not dead. 
Much depends upon the leadership, for 
American labor will have much to say as 
to what happens in this intricate life of 
America, That there are coming great 
changes in the whole organization of in- 
dustry we know full well. The well-being 
of America, and with it, the peace of the 
world, is bound up with industrial well-be- 
ing and peace. 

Now as always, it is the leader who is 
needed—not the leader who thinks in terms 


profound unwillingness to’ 
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of the one group whith he happens to rep- 
resent, but the leader who can see American 
life in the large. Ramsay MacDonald is of 
such stuff, and his contribution to reality 
in this age cannot hardly be overestimated 
American labor is ready for such leader. 
ship: it needs it: all America needs it. But 
tragic is the story of history, that the hour 
of need and of privilege is not accorded 
the leadership which it deserves. 

American labor faces days of privilege. It 
can serve the common good as it has never 
served, if out of its ranks, the man may 
step who can bring the spirit of conciliation 
and of wisdom to bear upon the urgent and 
intricate questions of our tangled life. 


Religious Help for Naval Me 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Let me thank you for quoting Rev. J. W. 
F. Davies’ letter in your issue for Dec. 25, 
and also for your editorial comment on same. 
May I be permitted to make one correction? 
The blue-jacket interviewed, in explaining his 
desire to attend a church service on shore, 
made this statement: “Our Captain is a 
Catholic and has only a priest aboard.” As a 
matter of fact, the commanding officer of the 
West Virginia, Capt. Thomas J. Senn, is not 
a Catholic and he did not appoint his chap- 
lain. The assignment was made by the Bureau 
of Navigation, Navy Department, following 
recommendation from the Chaplains’ Division. 
A Protestant chaplain was first designated for 
this ship, but a delay in her commissioning 
made it necessary to change these orders and 
a Catholic chaplain was assigned instead. It is 
proper to add that Captain Senn said he would 
be glad to have either chaplain on board. i 

This ship is now in the Pacific Fleet with 
11 other battleships. At present there are 
nine Protestant and three Catholic chaplains 
on these ships, and all do everything in their 
power to make it possible for men to worship 
according to their preference by arranging 
exchanges among chaplains and _ sending 
church parties to other ships and ashore, and — 
Chaplain Casey, who is on the West Virginia, 
is very active in seeing that his men have 
these privileges. 

The appeal otherwise is very timely, for the 
situation is tragic, to say the least, for many — 
of our men in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Twelve ships of nearly 500 men each have no 
chaplain. There is but one chaplain for 2,000 — 
men on a group of small vessels in the Orient, — 
one station with 2,500 men has but one chap- 
lain, another with 5,000 men has but two, and 
another with 600 men is without the services 
of any chaplain. If these enlisted men were — 
less adventuresome and remained at home our — 
churches and ministers would be competing 
for them. They will be competed for on their 
return home; do they not need leadership even 
more while away from home? Since they have — 
chosen to serve their country at sea and 
abroad are we willing to cast them’ adrift 
without any sense of responsibility? The gov- 
ernment provides for the maintenance of this 
service, but the workers must be supplied by 
the churches. Can we not set aside some — 
strong young ministers who will devote at — 
least a part of their lives to this very im- — 
portant missionary work? The chaplains main- 
tain contact with the denominations from — 
which they are appointed, but will find abun- — 
dant opportunity to serve in the broadest pos- 
sible way men of all communions and those — 
of no religious affiliation. 

E. W. Scort, 
Captain, Chaplain Corps, U. S. N. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Crumbling Walls 


Mongolia: A New “Northwest Territory” 


ALLS crumbling into ruins! How sym- 

bolic both of the old and the new! 
ice the Great Wall of China was built to 
ep the Mongols out. Now, even if rebuilt, 
would prove utterly inadequate to keep 
2 Chinese in. A great new empire is 
ilding in the vast areas north and north- 
st of China proper. Some day. it may 
da quarter of the world. For centuries, 
rhaps for ages, it has been the roving 
ound for a few scattered, restless war- 
r herdsmen. Now the Chinese farmers 
> pushing out into these almost boundless 
2a8, aptly termed by them “the grass 
ids.” Here they are settling down and 
saking up the virgin land for cultivation. 
This resistless movement, steadily grow- 
; in volume, is due to several causes. Of 
irse there is the mighty pressure of over- 
ywded areas behind, but that condition 
Ss long existed. The emigration of recent 
ars is due to two immediate causes. First 
these is the relief from counter-pressure 
the Russian side. The present Russian 
vernment is much interested in these 
sat and, for the most part, fertile ex- 
nses of land, but it does not have the 
hting edge of the old régime in Russia. In 
yS not long since this Russian pressure 
s felt so keenly even down in China 
yper that many of our church members 
estioned the value of permanent build- 
ss for our work even at Fenchow, saying 
pelessly that Russia would own all this 
id some day, anyway. Now all that is 
inged. 
[The second reason for the movement is 
ut with the inauguration of the Republic, 
» law forbidding Chinese to buy land in 
mgolia was repealed. The Manchus were 
isins of the Mongols and they knew that 
matter how wild and warlike these bor- 
r cousins of theirs were, in the long run 
y were no match for the steady push of 
» Chinese farmer. With the change of law 
igration to the new territory began. 


A Srrapy MarcH ON anp Out 


Within the big loop of the Yellow River 
st north of our Shansi-Shensi mission field 
sre were formerly seven districts each 
led by a Mongol prince. Practically all 
the territory in four of these seven dis- 
ets is already in Chinese hands. As their 
ids are bought up the Mongols move on 
— beyond the river into those far vaster 
sions which comprise Outer Mongolia. One 
reminded of the steady march westward 
the white settlers and the retreat of the 
jians in our early American history. 

Dh, certainly the Chinese buy the land! 
many instances the transaction is again 
niniscent of American history. Just this 
st spring when we were touring along this 
rder country we heard that Peking, hard- 
sssed for funds and men though she is, 
§ sending a division of soldiers into this 
ritory to remind the Mongols how anxious 
xy are to sell their lands and move west: 
However, according to a recently signed 
reement between China and Soviet Rus- 
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sia, Mongolia is given nominal independ- 
ence. This assures Russia of the buffer 
state she seems to want and gives China 
the opportunity for trade and farming 
which is usually all she asks. If both sides 


‘move wisely and refrain from sending in 


troops, both may secure all they reasonably 
need and Mongolia herself may have a 
chance. , 


Goop OPppoRTUNITY FOR DEVELOPMENT 


“Many of us have thought of this north- 
west country as being either desert, or 
farther north, ice waste. The fact is that 
much of it is neither but is much nearer the 
Chinese characterization, “grass lands.” It 
offers wonderful opportunities for agricul- 
tural development. Among the folds of the 
hills where the mountains of China begin to 
fall away toward the prairies, one sees here 
and there magnificent old apple trees which 
portend the great orchards that may some 
day bring wealth to this Ozarklike district. 

The mineral wealth is for the most part 
unexplored, although there is a rapidly 
growing trade in salt, soda, and coal. In 


other day. It had already been on the trail 
thirty days and was going on out to the 
coast with hides and furs. Later they will 
make their leisurely way back into the 
“hinterland” loaded with cloth and manu- 
factured goods. 

Now a railroad is reaching out toward 
these great reservoirs of raw materials and 
markets for goods. Already this line, known 
as the Peking-Suiyuan Line, has reached 
Paot’ou, almost directly north of Fenchow. 
Because of the engineering problems in- 
volved, the line will not try to cross and 
recross the loop of the Yellow River, but 
will skirt it on the north, swinging up and 
around, and finally back down to Ningshafu, 
that great trade city of the west, gateway 
into Kansu and on into Russian Turkestan. 
All the railroads in China yield big returns 
but this road, when completed, will open 
up almost boundless trade possibilities. With 
its completion the present tide of immigra- 
tion will become a flood. 

Just before the present civil war broke 
out, the famous Christian general, Feng Yu 
Hsiang, received appointment as General- 
in-Charge of Mongolia. At that time he 


MERCHANDISE TRAIN IN CHINA 


many places there are big outcrops of ex- 
cellent coal, many times with thick seams. 
I saw one village where the walls of the 
yards were all built of coal. 

Among the products which come pouring 
down into China in ever-increasing volume 
are vegetable oils, butter, cheese, meat, wool, 
hides, furs, salt, soda, and coal. The things 
demanded in return are mostly manufac- 
tured articles such as silk and cotton cloth, 
beads, trinkets, hair ornaments, knives, 
opium, tobacco, and drugs of all kinds. 


Stow TRANSPORTATION 


All the produce and merchandise is car- 
ried by pack animals, mules, and camels, 
with oxen and donkies used on the “short 
hauls.” Carts are used for short distances 
but the long distance transportation on the 
main trade routes is by camel or mule. A 
camel train came down past Fenchow the 


was planning a system of motor roads which 
would do much to open up this new land. 
Whether he will ever succeed in taking this 
appointment and building the roads must 
now await the developments of the present 
struggle. 


A FRrepom OUTSIDE THE GREAT WALL 


This borderland outside the Great Wall 
is tremendously interesting. There is free- 
dom and movement which is in marked con- 
trast to the walled-in-ness back in China. 
Old customs, institutions, and habits are 
left behind. Take a concrete instance. 
Whereas back in China the farmer folk all 


Jive huddled in crowded villages and the 


men go out each day to their fields, here in 
the new land these same Chinese are settling. 
down each family on its own farm. We 
have one “cross-roads” church where _the 
store and a makeshift inn are the only vis- 
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ible signs of habitation, and yet some hun- 
dred families come in from their scattered 
farms at church time. 

Such a new “Northwest Territory” spells 
opportunity for the church. I have dealt 
chiefly with Inner Mongolia, which joins 
directly our Fenchow Shansi-Shensi field. 
There is no Protestant work being done in 
this whole area, although farther north 
there is a lone Swedish Mission. It has 
‘been suggested that the churches of our 
Wenchow field assume responsibility for this 
area as their “home mission field.” What 
might it not mean to these young struggling 
churehes to expand their vision and their 
souls by such extension work in an even 
newer field. Mr. Timothy Ch’eng, now do- 
ing graduate work in the School of Religion 
of Boston University, has a plan in mind to 
establish a Department of Mongol in our 
Fenchow Bible Training School. Both Chi- 
nese and Mongols might here be trained for 
this extension work. 


ScHoots AND CHURCHES NEEDED 

In the meanwhile a few beginnings are 
being made. Following the settlers as they 
move out into the new land, we already have 
eleven churches beyond the Great Wall in 
Mongolia, and there is an urgent call from 
many other places for schools and churches. 

In one of the border cities a church mem- 
ber of ours has formed a company and 
bought up a huge tract of land “up North.” 
He is working on a colonization scheme to 
be put into effect as things get more set- 
tled. As part of the new city it is planned 
to establish schools and churches. Accord- 
ingly he is offering the church a tenth of 
the entire holdings if they will open church 
and school. The total gift, something over 
a section and a half of land, can be in any 
location in the tract he may choose. 

Take another typical call. Our most 
northern church is only some twenty-five 
miles from the seat of one of the three re- 
maining. Mongol princes mentioned above. 
Some of our church members are merchant 
friends of this prince. They say he is anx- 
ious for his people to settle Gown and 
learn the arts of civilization. He is anxious 
for the Mongol boys to have a chance for 
education. Through these friends he has 
asked if the church cannot establish a2 
ehurch and school for his people at Saketu. 
We shall probably be able to send a man 
there next year. 

There is indeed opportunity among these 
sturdy frontier folk. But there is also a 
challenge to service. These frontier towns 
are wild, rough places. The old triumvirate 


is there,—opium, gambling, prostitution 
(with opium substituted for whiskey). 
There seems to be something debasing 


about the contacts between a sophisticated 
and a simple, pastoral people. Many of the 
traders impose upon and debauch the Mon- 
gols shamelessly. The Mongols are a simple, 
trusting people, quite easily defrauded and 
particularly susceptible to the temptations 
which come with our civilization. 

A new empire is building here. The op- 
portunity to help in these beginnings lifts 
the heart and stirs the imagination and then 
touches the soul with a solemn awe. 

Fenchow, Sept. 21, 1924. 
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A Canadian Outlook 


Politics and Church Union 
By Principal D. L. Ritchie 


ANADA comes to the close of the year 
Cc in a reflective mood. Trade is steadily, 
if slowly, improving. The Year’s Review by 
the Bank of Montreal, always a fair barom- 
eter of the state of Canada, was hopeful of 
better conditions. 

The problem of the emigration of her own 
children to the United States, and the de- 
sertion of the small town and the country- 
side for the great city (really not merely a 
national but part of a world problem) still 
puzzles many. New theories of settlement 
are in the air, and the policy of filling up 
already inhabited districts rather than the 
opening up of new and lonely regions, how- 
ever fertile, is everywhere advocated. The 
importance of more social life to the settler 
is frankly recognized, for it is clear that the 
lonely shack and daily struggle with the 
wild, and the joy of slow conquest, that 
satisfied the earlier pioneers, are not re- 
garded as “‘life’’ by their children and suc- 
eessors. It is hoped, however, that with the 
tountry-post, the telephone, the automo- 
bile, and the radio, and also a ministry by 
church and school to the social life of the 
people, the children of the soil may become 
increasingly contented with farm and coun- 
try life. Of course, it is clear that such 
modern wonders may work both ways, and, 
in some, only increase restlessness for the 
crowded thoroughfares of city life. 


PoLirics 


The Mackenzie King Liberal Government 
.is seated in the saddle more firmly than 
ever, and comes back from the long recess 
with gains instead of losses at by-elections. 
In the Montreal district and “press,” there 
has been much dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Arthur Meighen’s leadership of the Conser- 
vative Party. He is vigorous-minded, frank, 
and aggressive; a keen and slashing, if also 
somewhat bitter, debater, but he, somehow, 
eannot commend himself to Quebec. Is the 
fault his? Is he not the victim of a strangely 
tangled situation? 

What is it? There is a cleavage in Can- 
ada between East and West on economic 
lines. The East men are traders in favor 
of tariffs, the West are farmers clamoring 
for open markets; they send to Parliament 
the Progressives, or ultra-Liberals, on whom 
the King Government is entirely dependent 
for its working majority. There is a cleay- 
age between Ontario and Quebec along re- 
ligious lines, at bottom’ Orangeism and Ro- 
manism. There is apparent Liberal Unity 
in Quebec; it sends a solid block of sixty- 
five members, but the bond of union is really 
not economic or political, it is racial, reli- 
gious, nationalistic. It is an unhealthy 
unity built on antagonisms, often deftly 
handled, rather than on interests and con- 
victions. 
that block were broken up, for the Roman 
Chureh is behind it and not Canadian in- 
terests. The Maritime Provinces, with their 
hardy breed, send a Liberal majority, tradi- 
tionally so, too; but they can be independ- 
ent enough, if always at the core British 


Well would it be for Canada if © 


and Protestant. Politics are always healt 
est when there are the natural alignmen 
of temperament, interests, political conv: 
tions, and idealisms, seeking the goal of tl 
state, and not the machine-like obedien 
of a whole population to a politico-religion 
causus. It is plain that one of the peri 
ahead of Canada is provincialism, sectio 
alism, parochialism, and that Canadian p 
triotism is to be found in the idealisms, e 
thusiasms, interests that unify a people. 
The national railways, in spite of a slun 
in trade, make headway. The competitic 
between the two great systems—the Can 
dian Pacific and the National—is certain 
giving people more value for their mon 
in speedier journeys and increased civili 
and comfort. They wait for reduced fare 
but these are not yet even on the horizon. 


TH PRIEST 


For more than two years Canada has he 
thrust on it the long-drawn-out trial of 
priest accused of the murder of. hig hal 
brother in Montreal with a motive of gai 
through a recent insurance and a fami 
inheritance. It will be known national 
in criminal law the world over as tl 
Delorme case. It certainly has given Ca: 
ada much cause to think. At first, it r 
quired almost the clamor of public opinic 
to insure arrest. At the enquette a fearle 
judge summed up against the priest. The 
there was the plea of insanity with dete 
tion in an asylum. That plea was ne: 
withdrawn, and a trial demanded: It w: 
a long and involved affair, but the jud; 
again charged against the prisoner. Tl 
jury failed to agree by a small minority « 
ten to two. There was a second trial, 
similar charge from the bench, but, agai 
disagreement in a Roman Catholic jur 
Then came a third trial with much difficult 
in impaneling a jury, found eventually an 
strangely from the street. Again, there ws 
no question about the charge of a fourt 
judge, but the jury acquitted, and tt 
prisoner went free. : 

The “press” that had given pages | 
the trial was strangely silent and _ tt 
case remains one more murder myster 
But many, even in Roman Catholic Canad: 
have been given much cause for though 
and grave issues have been raised that wi 
have their own repercussion. But then, la 
dees not condemn to death wealth in tt 
United States, nor priests in Quebec. Tt 
latter has been taught its catechism abot 
priests too well for that. However, tl 
spirit of equal justice, with equality befo1 
the law for all, cannot always be trample 
in the dust. No democracy can contint 
to do it and live in honor and peace. 


A TERRIBLE CROP 


The country has been stacked by an ug! 
crop of provincial and civic, bank, and pul 
lic office scandals. Directors and treasurer 
accountants and secretaries are in gao 
and doubtless more will follow. The deptt 
of shame have been reached in Montre: 
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there, it is clear, authority has been in 
ollusion with criminals of a desperate kind. 
t all comes from the ‘“get-rich-quickly” 
iadness, and a low idea of citizenship 
hat regards public office as a chance of 
ain rather than as a high opportunity for 
ervice. Plain it is again that democracies 
2ust be moralized or perish. It all makes 
ne feel that before there can be a national, 
r even a trade, revival, there must first be 
moral revival. i 


CHurcH UNION — 


Church union continues to lumber along 


fs way to its goal on June 10, 1925. Inter- 
st in it in Canada has no doubt been 
leadened by the deplorable squabble in 
resbyterianism. It Was got down to a 
quabble, hot, bitter, and, in some things, 
mscrupulous. The ecclesiastical spirit is 
ertainly not commending itself to the coun- 
ry, and organized religion is suffering 
rievous harm from the distressing con- 
roversy. With all good will to find it, it 
s difficult to see what common principle, ex- 
ept a dislike, holds the anti-unionists to- 
ether. The “Wee Frees” in Scotland stood 
irmly together on obscurantism. The “rebel 
ynods’ of Canada contain theologically- 
bseurantists and progressives, ecclesiasti- 
ally-reactionaries and liberals, socially- 
vell-to-do and poor, although in some dis- 
ricts chiefly the well-to-do. There is not 
| little drum-beating over the Westminster 
Jonfession, although how some of the anti 
eaders with their history of teaching be- 
lind them can do it, puzzles many. It is 
ertainly a newly-found zeal. Presbyterian- 
sm is the plea of others, although the chief 
omplaint has been that in seeking union the 
\ssembly did not practice Congregationalism. 


The present position is: three historic 
hhurches have voted for union, the Federal 
Act is passed, five Provincial Acts have also 
yeen passed; British Columbia, Ontario, 
Juebec, and Prince Edward Island Legisla- 
ures will be asked to pass similar Acts this 
ession. The four Western Provinces are 
or union. In the Maritime Provinces, there 
s greater division of opinion, but they, too, 
ire strongly for union. The battle rages in 
Intario and Quebec, chiefly in the Presby- 
eries of Toronto, Hamilton, and Montreal. 
Montreal is the high seat of opposition. The 
atest returns show that in the ministry 
here is a great swing towards the United 
Yhurch. During the next four weeks Pres- 
yyterian churches in great numbers will he 
roting concurrence or non-concurrence. Es- 
imates indicate that if the anti-unionists 
‘each 250 ministers and part congregations 
—a small section of a great church—they 
vill have rallied well. Meanwhile, prepara- 
ions are being pushed on for a great na- 
jonal event in Toronto on June 10 this 
year, when the three churches will begin 
heir united life in one great, far-distributed 
‘tream—dominion and world-wide—of sery- 
ce and blessing in the name of Christ. May 
t yet be that in spite of controversy un- 
vecessarily bitter and of a cleavage hard 
m any Christian ground to understand, a 
1ew day will dawn for the church in Can- 
1da—the herald of church unions in other 
ands, so that Christ’s Church may be more 
qual to her great task of saving the world. 
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Liberal, Fundamentalist or 
Faithful 


By L. A. Lippitt 

We read a great deal nowadays about Lib- 
erals, or Moderns, and Fundamentalists as the 
two opposing camps of religious and theological 
thought. We all know pretty well what a 
Fundamentalist is, but what is a Liberal? 
Does the name include all who do not adhere 
to the narrow and dogmatic requirements of 
the Fundamentalist group; or is the term 
Liberal to be applied only to the group of 
ministers and scholars who not only are not 
bound by the declarations set forth by the 
Fiundamentalists, but have a different and dis- 
tinct doctrine of their own. 

I attended a summer session of a university 
and found that in some circles a person was 


‘not considered a Liberal unless he denied the 


authenticity of the resurrection, the validity of 
the miracles, the virgin birth, the special 
inspiration of the Bible and believed in God, 
if you can call it that, simply as a “social 
construct.” Now there are a great many 
of us who, though not Fundamentalists, still 
believe in the teachings of Scripture. Most of 
us believe in the resurrection of Christ. A 
goodly number of us believe in the miracles of 
Jesus, although not perhaps in the Funda- 
mentalist interpretation of them. Many believe 
in the virgin birth. We see in at least a great 
part of the Bible a specially inspired set of 
writings. Few would hold to the verbal in- 
spiration. We believe in God not as a social 
construct but as a real spiritual Father, a 
god who created the earth, a god who could 
have created it in six days but probably took 
a great many ages, and is still at work. 


How are we to be classified? We are cer- 
tainly not Fundamentalists. We lack all of 
the distinctive ear marks of that group. We 
are ready to let the other fellow have his be- 
lief. If he shows the spirit of Christ we care 
little regarding his particular doctrine. We 
are willing that he shall deny the virgin birth 
if he feels that it is a false doctrine. We 
would not condemn him to eternal fiery hell 
if he believed in that. We woukd not require 
that he believe in the miracles if he found them 
a stumbling block, nor would we pronounce 
anathema upon him if he could not find his 
way to believing in the special inspiration of 
the entire Bible. If he could do it we would 
not deny him the privilege of worshiping a 
“Social Construct,” although the mental acro- 
baties that would be necessary for him to do 
so would resemble for us the legendary bovine 
that negotiated fair Luna’s height, and we 
would be about as able to give credence to 
it as to that ancient legend. 

We would insist, however, in our right to 
believe in the God the Father of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. We would de- 
mand our right to believe in the presence of 
Christ with us now, a presence many of us 
have through experience come to know and 
prize above either creed or doctrine, and for 
which we do not have to wait until some one 
who feels that the Bible is a jigsaw puzzle 
tells us we can look for it. In fact we claim 
for ourselves the right to be as liberal as 
Jesus Christ himself, as fundamental as his 
teaching, and if we can attain it, as full of 
faith as the apostle Paul. 

But by what name shall we be known? 
Are we but Mavericks without a name or brand 
wandering over the no man’s land between the 
hostile forces of Liberals and Fundamentalists, 
to be claimed perhaps by one side or the other 
as the battle may turn and their necessity 
require? Is it not time that we of this group, 
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which I believe really includes the largest 
portion of the active religious people and min- 
isters of our Protestant churches, make our- 
selves known? We do not need either the 
name of Liberal or Fundamentalist, terms, both 
of which have come to hold a meaning for 
many people which does not correspond either 
to our spirit or belief. 

We refuse to give up the faith of our fathers. 
We are determined to remain in that faith and 
clear it of the barnacles that centuries of 
Romanism and the tides of paganism have left 
upon it. Perhaps there is room for us among 
the Liberals; if so let us refuse to accept the 
narrow interpretation that is generally given 
that name, or let us be known by a name that 
refers to our faith in Jesus Christ as the great 
Revealer of God and Savior of the world. Let 
us make faith and faithfulness our watchwords, 
and let our name be, The Faithful. 


Our Cleveland Outlook 


Cleveland has just finished the first year 
of a notable experiment in the government of 
a city by a manager, a business man without 
political dictation, and the experiment has 
been a pronounced success. As the largest 
city in America to use the system, there were 
many doubters in January, 1924. In Janu- 
ary, 1925, the city is freer of crime; it has 
made vast municipal improvements, and has 
not only kept within its budget but has a 
surplus of half a million dollars to its credit. 
Mr. W. H. Hopkins, a Congregationalist, is 
the city manager responsible for this remark- 
able showing. It is possible that with similar 
conspicuous success by a Congregationalist in 
the larger field of the nation, American cities 
and states will feel like turning over the reins 
of government to Congregationalists. 

President Robert Vinson is making steady 
progress toward unifying the higher educa- 
tional institutions of Cleveland, and merging 
them into one great university, which shall 
be for Northeastern Ohio what Chicago Uni- 
versity is for the Central West. Some of the 
strongest financial and educational forces are 
back of the movement, Already the under- 
graduate departments, the law and medical 
departments, the Case School of Applied 
Science, the School of Art, and the Library 
School are assured. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Schrembs, one of the 
shrewdest and most liberal prelates of the 
Roman Church, has caused the old and small 
St. Ignatius College on the West Side to 
change its name to Carroll University, and has 
secured for it an ample campus on the 
Heights. Nearby will be the new Catholic 
Seminary for the training of priests, for which 
$300,000 has recently been subscribed. But 
Catholic development hereabouts does not dis- 
turb Protestants, as it is guided by the new 
irenie spirit in the old church. 

Moreover Protestants are feeling a keener 
joy in their fellowship. Our federated churches 
in Cleveland have developed a_self-conscious- 
ness and a power which is recognized through- 
out the city. Politicians, welfare workers, 
the business element, realize that the manage- 
ment of this united enterprise is wise and 
tolerant and single-minded, and can be trusted. 
In twelve years of almost uncanny wisdom, 
See. E. R. Wright has given the federated 
churches a unique standing in the community. 

Parallel to this movement, the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches, under the leadership of Sec. 
B. F. Lamb in Columbus, has drawn together 
the Protestant forces of the state for co-oper- 
ative effort, especially in the line of avoiding 
competition and in caring for the needy rural 
communities which over-emphasized denomi- 
nationalism has neglected. In January a pas- 
tors’ convention of 1,500 pastors is to assemble 
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at Columbus for a three-day session to study 
the pastors’ problems. Instead of being exhorted 
by wise men from the central boards of the 
East, these pastors expect to talk to each 
other in Ohio vernacular. 

Our Congregational churches have had a 
fine year of steady growth. Debts are being 
paid, new enterprises are being pushed, and 
the older churches have held their lines 
strongly and made progress. The notable 
events of the year were, the opening of the new 
Parkwood Church in Lakewood, and the dedi- 
cation of the new Mt. Zion Temple, in which 
Dr. R. W. Gammon happily participated. Our 
pastors are staying longer, though five pulpits 
were vacated and new men introduced. The 
next development will doubtless be to begin 
preaching and possibly organization at Brook- 
lyn Heights Sunday school. Plans are being 
pushed for a campaign for increased church 
membership, from Jan. 1 to Waster. 

D F. B. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Bangor Convocation Plans 


The 17th annual Convocation Week at 
Bangor Seminary, Bangor, Me., will be through 
Feb. 16-20, and will be of unusual interest 
with distinguished speakers and the added 
feature of the formal induction into the office 
of president of Dr. Warren J. Moulton. The 
speakers include Dr. William Pierson Mer- 
rill, pastor’ of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
of New York City, who will deliver the George 
Shepard lectures on Preaching; President 
Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College, 
Samuel Harris, lecturer on Literature and 
Life; Professor Clarence Russell Skinner of 
Tufts College, the Hnoch Pond lecturer on 
Applied Christianity; Dr. Jay T. Stocking, 
pastor of Upper Montclair (N. J.) Congrega- 
tional Church, leader of the Quiet Hour. 
Further announcements regarding this notable 
gathering will be published in the near future. 


Gift to Palmer Institute 

A conditional gift of $75,000 to the Alice 
Freeman Palm r Memorial Institute at 
Sedalia, N. C., has been offered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Galen L. Stone of Brookline, Mass. The 
condition is that a similar amount shall be 
raised, in order that this important institu- 
tion may have its work perpetuated in al- 
liance with the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 


Rockefeller’s Gift to Hartford 

All who received any part of their training 
for the ministry or for other forms of Chris- 
tian service at Hartford and all the friends 
of Hartford will rejoice in the announcement 
now made by the board of trustees that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given to the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation $250,000. The 
gift is not only of great interest to those who 
have some direct or personal connection with 
Hartford but a satisfaction to all the friends 
of religious education because it is another in- 
stance of the growing appreciation among 
Christian men of wealth of the necessity not 
only of maintaining schools like these which 
are training the leaders of the Christian 
Church but of providing adequate equipment 
and endowment. It is only fair to say that 
the chief credit for securing this great gift is 
due to Prof. E. K. Mitchell, D.D., professor of 
Early Church History in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, who is personally acquainted with 
the advisors of Mr. Rockefeller and through 
them brought before him the purposes and the 
needs of the Hartford Foundation. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was accompanied by 
a letter in which he expressed his satisfac- 
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tion in making the gift not only because of 
the high intellectual and spiritual quality of 
the work done at Hartford but because of the 
broadly interdenominational character of the 
institution, various denominations being repre- 
sented on the board of trustees, on the faculty, 
and in the student body. He expressed also 
his peculiar interest in Hartford because of 
the diversity of its work. 

The gift is without restrictions. It is likely 
that the board of trustees will decide to use 
some part of it temporarily to finance the next 
unit of the building program on the new cam- 
pus but with the purpose of replacing it so 
that it may be a part of the increased endow- 
ment necessary to provide for the upkeep of 
the new buildings, for increase of salaries, and 
for an enlarged teaching force. 

The first of the new buildings, the women’s 
dormitory, named Mackenzie Hall, was com- 
pleted a year ago and is now occupied and 
greatly enjoyed by the women students of the 
foundation under the care of Mrs. Lester 
McLean, Jr., dean of women. Two other build- 
ings are under construction and it hoped they 
will be ready for use next fall. One of these 
is Knight Hall, which will provide classrooms 
for the School of Pedagogy and temporarily 
for the other schools of the foundation until 
their separate buildings can be erected. This 
building was made possible by the $75,000 gift 
of Dean BH. H. Knight, D.D., and his daugh- 
ters, announced last commencement. ‘The ad- 


“ditional $25,000 needed for the building is be- 


ing sought from the graduates and friends of 
the School of Pedagogy, and already $15,000 
of the $25,000 has been raised. The- other 
building now under construction is Avery .Hall, 
the new library building which will house the 
Case Memorial Library, and the funds for 
which were provided by the gift and bequest 
of the late Samuel P. Avery of Hartford, 
This gift of Mr. Rockefeller will make it 
possible to begin at least one additional build- 
ing in the spring, either the men’s dormitory 
or the administration building which will in- 
clude the necessary offices and an assembly 


‘hall; possibly the way may become clear for 


beginning work on both of these. In any 
event it looks as though the progress and com- 
pletion of the far-reaching building program of 
the foundation were insured and it is not im- 
possible that by a year from next fall the 
whole institution will be at home and at work 
in its new plant, which promises to be of the 
most commodious and imposing character. 
C28) Lb. 


New Trustee for Foundation 


Mr. Charles E. Burbank of West Boylston, 
Mass., has just accepted membership in the 
Board of Trustees of the Congregational 
Foundation for Education. In his letter ac- 
cepting the position he wrote: 


I am almost appalled by the amount of work 
already done and waiting to be done by the 
Foundation. Between the lines I snuff the ap- 
proach of problems mighty difficult of solu- 
tion. This, however, I believe should not 
deter, and, even if it did, the lure of serving 
with men of such grasp and vision weuld 
triumph. So, such ability and experience as 
I havye—all too meager and limited though they 
are—I will gladly use for the good of the 
cause. With deep appreciation of the honor 
which the trustees have conferred upon me, I 
can do no other than accept the responsibility. 


The Use of a Creed 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

I find myself in hearty agreement with Dr. 
Frank Hugh Foster’s communication on the 
subject of a creed for use in church services. 
When we of the non-liturgical churches learn 
to discard our present “preliminary exercises” 
abounding in anthems, solos, and other con- 
cert features, and adopt a service of worship 
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in which the people have a part, we shall hs 
a creed. It is in accord with the psychole 
of common worship that at a certain point 
the service the people shall rise and recite 
gether the great landmarks of their comm 
faith. The historic creeds are no longer su 
able. While feeling much interest in Prof 
sor Foster’s creed, I venture to suggest 2 
other which is already familiar to many 
your readers. It is taken from Dr. Leight 
Parks’ Crisis of the Churches and emanat 
from an Anglican modernist source: 


I believe in God, the Father of all; 

And in Jesus Christ, Revealer of God, a 
Savior of men; 

And in the Spirit of Holiness, which is t 
Spirit of God and of Jesus: 

By which Spirit man is made divine: 

I acknowledge the communion of all fait 
ful people, 

In beauty, goodness, and truth: 

And I believe in the forgiveness of sins, t 
glory of righteousness, 

The victory of love, and the life etern 
Amen. 

FREDERICK T. PERSONS. 
Congregational Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


In the House of His Friends 


It was in the “Book Room” “after the mee 
ing.’ ‘The ministers were enjoying that he 
hour of intercourse to which all look forwar 
Groups were scattered over the room, formil 
and reforming as friends chatted with friend: 
almost clogging the aisles so the salesmen cou 
hardly get about to wait on the few wi 
wanted books. 

We saw him going slowly about, apparent 
smiling to some one across the room. B: 
looking in that direction, I saw that no o1 
noticed his smile. It was a smile of gre 
Wwinsomeness and surpassing sweetness. : 
came from an inner charm and it was n 
drawn out by any individual. It was ju 
searching for some recognition. It found non 
Everybody was interested, but not in hir 
No one seemed to know who he was. 

The long cravenette that he wore—such : 
some of us bought twenty years or more ago- 
and the gray cap with the long vizor, marke 
him as a bit different No one else made hi 
feel this; he just was not noticed. He ws 
evidently a dear old country minister wl 
had anticipated dropping into the “Boe 
Room,” “after the meeting,’ to have a litt 
chat with old friends. But he found non 
Why should he have expected to see his frien¢ 
there? He was close to eighty years old, th 
only minister in Boston who wore a cap thé 
morning, and whose coat belonged in the las 
generation. Besides, he wore chin whisker 
and no one does that any more. 

He quietly moved about the room for a fe 
minutes and came and stood opposite us wit 
his hands resting on the book stand, lookin 
about the room with the sweetest, most wil 
some, appealing-smile I ever saw on the fac 
of a saint of the church. Then getting n 
recognition, he slowly edged toward the doo: 
As he reached it he gave a parting, searchin 
glance about the room, with a trace of patho 
visible in the slightly fading smile,”“and nois‘ 
lessly passed out, avoiding brushing by 0 
touching any one. In the hall as he quickene 
his step toward the front door, I caught 
plain view of the side of his face. It ha 
changed. An unutterable sadness had take 
possession there. 

It was too late. We had all lost our of 
portunity. Most of us had not even know: 
we had had one. He was gone. I could ye 
have rushed out one door and met him at th 
other. I hesitated to intrude, and it was to 
late. He had come to his own! He had bee 


.in the house of his friends! 
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Youth and the Bible* 
A Review by Prof. William James Mutch 
Ripon College 


Some teachers are not carrying the full con- 
dence of their pupils because of their rigid 
dherence -to literal readings of the Bible, 


yhich the exercise of a little imagination could’ 


asily remedy. -Others err in the opposite di- 
ection. Having seen the Bible in the light 
f history they become obsessed with their 
ew vision and can talk of nothing else but 
he altered values of thé passages. The latter 
rouble can be remedied only by the exercise 
f£ ordinary good sense, but the former calls 
or a knowledge of the modern view of the 
3ible and of the minds of modern young peo- 
le. This information is presented in a tem- 
erate and sensible way in Professor Strei- 
ert’s new book, Youth and the Bible. 

The practical difficulties met with in Bible 
eaching, and dealt with in this book are, the 
‘reation stories, the patriarchs, Wxodus, 
niracles of the Old Testament, and literary 
sroblems, the conception of God and of reli- 
rious experience, different kinds of record 
and interpretation in the New Testament, the 
supernatural and the miracles of Jesus, the 
mfancy, and the resurrection narratives. 

The manner of dealing with these difficulties 
is to point out the revulsions of children and 
youth against a literal and dead-level evalua- 
tion of these records as a proof of authority 
for other utterances of the Bible; then to 
suggest other ways of reading the passages 
which harmonize with the historical point of 
view. “This method is more difficult and re- 
quires far more expenditure of self for the 
sake of the children than the method of telling 
them simply, ‘the Bible says so,’ but it will 
have far more lasting results.” By quoting 
many personal testimonies from students and 
teachers the view is strengthened that we 
have not always history in these passages, but 
that we have a deeper truth than history can 
easily express. There is nothing dogmatic 
in the book, but only suggestions to help one 
to arrive at his own, best judgment. 

Popular judgment of Christianity has be- 
come badly distorted by raising unimportant 
questions into great stumbling-blocks. It is 
easy to see how this has come about through 
the over-stress of dogmas of plenary inspira- 
tion, original sin, and absolute supernatu- 
ralism. But seeing this does not remedy the 
low state of religious training. The call is 
imperative upon all _ teachers in church 
schools to do four things. The first is to 


clear up the confusion in their own minds’ 


as to the meaning and imporvance of a his- 
torical view of the Bible. The second is care- 
fully and consistently to correct the artificial, 
mechanical, and undiscriminating view of the 
Bible which many young people have inherited. 
The third is to give the pupils the joy of a 
vital and unhampered vision of the higher 
values of life revealed in Jesus Christ. For 
these three this book will be a valuable help. 
The fourth call is to make it clear that the 
Christian life arises like a new birth from 
within the soul, and the Bible, human history, 
and experience are not its sources but only 
its feeders. 

This last point suggests one fallacy which 
such an excellent monograph is in danger of 
fostering, that the nurture of religion is identi- 
cal with the teaching of the Bible. Most Bible 
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teaching has failed because it was only Bible 
teaching, and was not made to head up into 
a ministry to the higher purposes of an ordered 
life, an appreciation of the higher values, and 
a participation in the life of the Eternal. 


*YOUTH AND THE BIBLE, by MURIEL STREIBERT 
(Maemillan. $2.50). 


Weymouth’s New Testament 


in Modern Speech* 
A Review by Prof. Henry J. Cadbury 

1925 is the quatercentenary of William Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament and the year falls in 
a period when great interest is taken in Hng- 
lish Bible versions. A new edition of Wey- 
mouth’s rendering is another sign of that in- 
terest. First published in 1903, this work 
has for a score of years commended itself to 
intelligent Christians throughout the Hnglish- 
speaking world. While the Authorized and 
Revised Versions belong to a series of revisions 
of Tyndale, Weymouth was one of the first 
and most successful scholars who attempted to 
translate the New Testament afresh. Like his 
successors, Moffatt and Goodspeed, he worked 
not only independently but single-handed. The 
first and subsequent editions have been merely 
revised by others after his death. The influ- 
ence of “the several well-known scholars” who 
have revised this edition is to be seen in many 
of the notes and in slight changes of the text. 
Some of these remove the more striking phrases 
of the earlier editions, most of them are minor, 
and the version retains on the whole its first 
general character. 

It would be difficult to characterize this gen- 
eral character or even to compare it with other 
modern versions named. Many ministers and 
thoughtful laymen have already made its ac- 
quaintance and will welcome a slightly im- 
proved form of what they have already come 
to appreciate. While Moffatt *is known for 
his literary English and Goodspeed for the 
successful unconspicuousness of his straight- 
forward modern idiom, Weymouth is more like 
the older versions in wording. Useful features 
vi his version are the marginal headings and 
the footnotes. The latter have been extensively 
revised in this version and are aimed to help 
the reader rather than to satisfy the trans- 
lator. With very few exceptions (e.g., Acts 
1: 11; I John 5: 6-8) they keep to the wise 
Bnglish rule of avoiding theological bias. 

The way of the translator is hard, and no 
translation can be thoroughly satisfactory to 
those who know the original, least of all to 
the translator himself. The reviewer finds oc- 
easions for some disagreement of judgment but 
these may be passed over. Fortunately much 
of the New Testament is so clear and easy to 
translate that all versions inevitably agree and 
there is little to choose among them, The 
advantage of the modern renderings is not 
mainly their superiority to the Revised Version 
but their ability to make the reader grasp what 
the familiar text has always meant.’ Their 
freshness of presentation is their common vir- 
tue and he who has his eyes opened by Wey- 
mouth’s version will naturally regard it with 
deserved favor. / 


*Tqy~n New TESTAMENT IN MopERN SPEECH, by 
R. F. Weymouth (Fourth Hdition Newly 
Revised. The Pilgrim Press. Various styles 
and prices. $1.50 to $6.50). 
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The Supremacy of the Spiritual* 
A Review by Dean Willard L. Sperry 


Doctor Youtz is professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion and of Christian Bthics in the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. As a 
theological center Oberlin has attempted and 
has achieved in recent years two distinet con- 
tributions to Christian thought in America, a 
rational apologia for the worth of personality 
and the artist’s insight into the character of 
Jesus. These two adventures are identified 
with the names of President King and Profes- 
sor Bosworth. 

Professor Youtz is the heir of this double 
tradition. He brings to his inheritance far 
more than editorial ability. He brings origi- 
nality and independence. His book stands in 
an honorable succession, to which it adds 
further weight and worth. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 
the volume is a certain quality of fearless 
high spirits. Dr. Youtz writes with conviction 
and with a fine disrespect for the current idols 
of the psychological clan and market-place. The 
world, the flesh, and the devil wear many 
guises. They are simply names for the many 
aspects of a candidly materialistic and me- 
chanical interpretation of life. Whatever the 
form of this mechanistic materialism, it is, as 
Dr. Youtz sees so clearly, the ultimate adver- 
sary with which religion must make its reckon- 
ing. He belongs to the goodly company of 
those who thank God that they find it hard to 
be Christian. - The words “travail, struggle, 
battle, conquest’ constantly recur on these 
pages. 

And yet he leaves us in no doubt as to his 
own overcoming of the world. He is never ou 
the defensive, rather always on the offensive. 
His strategy is sound from first to last. The 
book is significant as argument, but is still 
more significant as a confession of personal 
faith. The contagion of its confidence is even 
greater than the persuasion of its logic. Per- 
haps that is its greatest value to the reader. 
You put the book by saying, “Here is a man 
who really believes, with his whole soul and 
strength and mind.” 

Two considerations occupy him, primarily: 
First, the abstract account of personality as 
the free, creative spirit, and then, the actual 
incarnation of this idea in the life and ministry 
of Jesus. His brief for the one is bold. His 
insight into the other is devout and discrimi- 
nating. The chapter on “Jesus: Prophet of 
Personality,” is one of the most effective in 
the volume. 

It would be ungracious to pass these pages 
by without an expression of gratitude for ef- 
fective sentences, struck off with strength and 
skill. “We must have. men again too much _ 
awed by the greatness of life to discuss minor 
issues in the pulpit.” “A human animal is be- 
ing transformed into a spiritual personality. 
The animal becomes a dreamer; the dreamer 
is becoming a creator.” “Living souls must 
always be allowed to act as masters and not 
servants of institutions.” “Those Christologies 
are right which take the unfathomed depths of 
personality, the unmeasured possibilities of 
manhood as their point of departure.” This is 
real writing. 


*Typ SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL, by HER- 
BERT ALDEN Youtz (Macmillan. $1.75). 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Every Man’s Choice 
lines have been 
quoted to me, which I want to share with the 


In a recent letter four 
readers of the Invalid Parish. They were re- 
peated in an address that my correspondent 
had just heard. 
To every one there openeth 
The high way and the low; 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

John Hay tells us- that when Fox, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, spoke to Lincoln of 
Hale and Winter Davis as “two fellows that 
have been specially malignant to us,’ and said 
that retribution had overtaken them, the Presi- 
dent replied: “You have more of that feeling 


of resentment than I. ...If any man ceases 
to attack me, I never remember the past 
against him.’ Misunderstood, calumniated, 


in the midst of the fierce passions of the Civil 
War, plotted against by the very officers of his 
army and members of his own chosen Cabinet, 
Lincoln said, “I shall do nothing in malice.” 
He chose the way his soul should go. 

Booker T. Washington, whose life was none 
too easy even in the midst of its notable 
achievement ‘and the reputation that came to 
him, spoke in similar vein: “I will not let 
any man reduce my soul to the level of hatred.” 
He chose the way his soul should go. 

In his little book called Courage Barrie 
quotes a letter from William Hrnest Henley 
which tells the circumstances under which he 
wrote his famous lines: 

I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
He was a patient in the old infirmary of 
Edinburgh, whither he had gone to have Dr. 
Lister treat his foot and try to save it. He 
was there twenty months, and he says it was 
a “desperate business.” The poem voiced his 
soul’s mood during that “desperate business.” 
And another letter Barrie quotes, found by 
the side of the frozen body of Captain Scott 
near the South Pole. It was addressed to 
Barrie. “| . We are in a desperate state— 
feet frozen, etc., no fuel, and a long way from 
food, but it would do your heart good to be 
in our tent, to hear our songs and our cheery 
conversation. . . , Later—We are very near the 
end. . . . We did intend to finish ourselves 
when things proved like this, but we have de- 
cided to die naturally without.’’ He chose the 
way his soul should go. 

When Dr. Samuel Johnson was about to 
begin publishing The Rambler, in 1750, he 
showed the way he wished his soul to go by 
writing out this prayer: 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labor is ineffectual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly: grant, 
I beseech thee, that in this undertaking thy 
Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, but 
that I may promote thy glory, and the salva- 
tion of myself and others: grant this, O Lord, 
for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

And those eager words which broke forth 
from the lips of Phillips Brooks are good to 
remember as one starts upon another year: 

I want to live, I want to live, if God will 
give me help, such a life that, if all the men 
in the world were living it, this world would 
be regenerated and saved. I want to live 
such a life that if that life changed into new 
personal peculiarities as it went to different 
men, but the same life still, if every man were 
living it, the millennium would be here; nay, 
heaven would be here, the universal presence 
of God. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PERIL OF THE TONGUE 


But the tongue can no man tame; il is a 
restless evil, it is full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; 
and therewith curse we men, who are made 
after the likeness of God; out of the same 
mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing.— 
James 38: 8. 


In the ten laws which God delivered in 
so singular a manner both by word and 
writ from his own mouth and hand, there 
are two, which if not wholly, yet most 
especially and most expressly concern the 
tongue, as a very considerable, though a 
small part of man.—Robert Leighton. 


Do not talk much, neither long at a 
time. Few can converse profitably above 
an hour. Keep at the utmost distance 
from pious chit-chat, from religious gos- 
siping.—John Wesley. 


What unblessed tongue was it that in- 
vented detraction? Think of that villain- 
ous word, backbiting! That when a man’s 
back is turned shall be the moment when 
we think more meanly of him and speak 
,less cordially of him than when we looked 
him in the face!—Jonathan Brierley. 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds. 

You can’t do that way when you’re flying 
words. 

Careful with fire is good advice, I know; 

Careful with words is ten times doubly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead, 

But God himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. 

Will Carleton. 


Consent hearteneth sin, which a little 
dislike would have daunted at first. As we 
say, there would be no thieves, if there 
were no receivers: so there would not be 
so many open mouths to detract and slan- 
der, if there were not so many open ears 
to entertain them.—Joseph Hall. 


We may see the cunning and curious 
work of nature, which hath barred nothing 
in so strongly as the tongue, with two rowes 
of teeth, and therewith two lips, besides 
she hath placed it far from the heart, that 
it shoulde not utter that which the heart 
hath conceived, this also shoulde cause us 
to be silent, seeinge those that use much 
talke, though they speake truely, are never 
believed.— John Lyly. 


If God permit the lid of evil to be lifted 
as a test or as a punishment, the key re- 
mains in his hand to secure that lid again 
when he will. But if I lift any lid of evil, 
I have no power to shut off the dire escape 
from myself or from others; death and de- 
filement I may let loose, but I cannot re- 
capture.—Ohristina Rossetti. 


We beseech thee, O Lord, that thou 
wouldest keep our tongues from evil, and 
our lips from speaking guile; that, as thy 
holy angels ever sing thy praises in heaven, 
so with our tongues may we at all times 
glorify thee on earth. Amen. 

Roman Breviary. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Partners in the Great Work 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for January 25-31 
BY HARRY T. STOCK 
Congregational Young People’s Secretary 


Topic: Our Society’s Part in Our Denomin 
tional Program. Rom. 12: 3-13. (Denomin: 
tional Day. Beginning Christian Endeay 
Week.) 


Every leader should send for and use tl 
material contained in Young People’s Bulleti 
No. 10. It is prepared especially for this mee 
ing and is free. (Congregational Education Si 
ciety, Young People’s Department, 14 Beaco 
St., Boston, Mass.) 

The following are some of the interests « 
the denomination listed according to the ca 
endar. Further details and suggestions in Bu 


~ letin No. 10 make clear ways in which you 


society may ,co-operate. 


1. Vocation Day. Sunday, February 22. . 
special bulletin, Young People’s Bulletin N« 
11 (free), will be sent to any writing for i 
(address as above). Congregational youn 
people are asked to face the question of wha 
they are going to do with their lives. Thi 
question may be considered with the Christia 
HWndeavor topic for June 7: “How Should W 
Invest Our Lives?’ But Sive it earnest though 
some time during the year, and haye a com 
mittee at work on the matter soon. 

2. The Lenten Period, During Lent, begir 
ning March 1, all young people are asked t 
spend a few minutes each day in reading, medi 
tation, and Christian service. Send to th 
Commission on Evangelism (289 Fourth Ave. 
New York City) for enough copies of “Th 
Fellowship of Prayer” to provide one for ever: 
attendant (2 cents each). It gives for eacl 
day a short comment on a Scripture page an 
a suggestion for meditation and prayer. 

3. Mission Study and Service. Let your mis 
sionary committee be in touch with the De 
partment of Missionary Education (14 Beacot 
St., Boston) for plans for your meetings. Us 
the American Missionary and the Missionary 
Herald for the Christian Endeavor missionar) 
topics. Send for sample copies. After studyin; 
these, decide what part you will take in help 
ing the missionary work. 

4. Church Membership. Find out how manj 
of your young people are not members of the 
church. Consult with your pastor as to the 
best way of organizing a church membershir 
class. Easter is a good time for them to join 

5. Summer Conferences. Plan early to send 
leaders in your society's work to some one 
of the summer conferences. Appoint a special 
committee to raise money for their expenses. 
Consult the district secretary of the Wdu- 
cation Society for dates, place of meeting, ex- 
penses, ete. : 

6. A Financial Budget. Make a budget. Be 
loyal to your church enterprises. (See Bulletin 
No. 10.) 

7. Other items discussed in Bulletin No. 10 
are: Understanding what Congregationalism 
Is; Your Church, a Part of the Denomination; 
A’ Right Attitude Toward World Problems; 
Literature Which Will Help. All suggestive. 

8. Write the Young People’s Department of 
the Congregational Education Society, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass., for help in your 
local work. For general principles get Plans 
and Methods for Congregational Young People 
(10 cents), for suggestions regarding topics 
and books for study, secure the Supplement 
(free) for fresh suggestions regarding methods 
of work, have your name put on the list to 
receive the Quarterly Bulletins (free). 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Jesus Comforts His Disciples 
Comment on the Iaternational Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 25 


John 14: 1-17 


It is no mere coincidence that these comfort- 
g words of Jesus, which have brought help 

many besides the immediate disciples, were 
pressed at a time when Jesus himself was 

nscious of the shadows darkening about him. . 
is true to the experience of life that the 
ghest ministry of comfort is often rendered 
7 those who themselves are bearing the 
aviest burdens. When the real woes of life 
y hold of us, thin philosophies and shallow 
ytimisms are of little avail. Only the message 
at comes out of some deep experience can 
eet a deep need. Here is where life’s values 
ad their ultimate testings and the real worths 
' life are revealed. 

The method of Christ’s comfort is worthy of 
mphasis. It was his way in revealing re- 
gion to the souls of men to express the un- 
nown through the known. So here he inter- 
rets God to men through his own life. “He 
iat hath seen me,” he says, “hath seen the 
‘ather.”” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
fe.” There is a deep sense in which all 
evelation of God comes only through the in- 
arnation ef God. The disciples of Christ re- 
eal God and manifest his comforting power 
1 much the same way as the Master: namely, 
y making God evident in their own lives and 
ersonalities. The difference between the high- 
st ministry of comfort for every Christian and 
he Master’s ministry of comfort is a difference 
n degree rather than in kind. 

One ought to note how much this ministry 
f comfort is related to the removal of doubt. 
t is hard for a heart that is torn with doubt 
nd difficulty to find entire comfort. Jesus 
ften expressed his surprise at the blindness 
f his disciples, but he was always patient 
vith their doubts. So here he is not above 
imswering the questions of Thomas and Philip. 
Jesus reminds us that a great deal in life 
nust be taken for granted. “If it were not 
oo I would have told you.” There is an ul- 
imate place where we must trust our instincts 
ind the common hopes and experiences of life. 
Nobody can demonstrate the reality of good- 
1ess and yet belief in that reality is funda- 
nental to all living. 

There is one sense in which we have the 
lame privilege as the disciples. Whatever may 
pe the doubts and difficulties of our life, we 
have the clear, unmistakable portrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth. There is a divine reality. If 
man cannot have faith in the highest that he 
sees and knows in Jesus and in his fellow men, 
there is no hope of faith at all. It is through 
Christ that we come to God. To many people, 
God is vague and unreal because they are not 
willing to find him in Jesus of Nazareth. God, 
for them, is a being of philosophy rather than 
of experience, but in Jesus the character of 
God has been so clearly revealed that when 
one has given himself over fully to companion- 
ship with the noblest and purest life that the 
world has known, the incarnation of love, he 
comes inevitably to God and finds in life’s 
mysteries, sorrows, and burdens the realization 
of a great peace. 

After all our hope of comfort, or the abject- 
ness of despair, depends entirely upon whether 
we discover in this world a spirit of divine 
goodness or not. Jesus understood this, so he 
made all his salvation and all his comfort center 
around the revelation to the soul of the reality” 
of God and the certainty of his Fatherhood. 


From the known and very real goodness of 
Christ’s earthly life we come into the certainty 
of the illimitable and eternal goodness of the 
Father. The highest comfort of Christ is found 
not in intellectual appreciation of him, but 
in that full surrender of the soul to his life 
and ideals which makes life’s highest thing the 
keeping of his. commandments. 


Miracles and Faith 


Few questions have been raised more fre- 
quently by correspondents during the past year 
than those relating to miracles, either to spe- 
cific miracles or to the whole problem of the 
miraculous. There is evidence that many 
people find perplexing to faith both the tradi- 
tional views, which profess to find the solution 
of such problems in the dogmatic certainty, 
and the variety of liberal or modernist views, 
which are frequently both unsatisfying and un- 
convincing. Few problems, it must be said, are 
more difficult to deal with honestly and satis- 
factorily. It ought to be recognized that dog- 
matic certainty, either regarding belief or dis- 
belief in the miraculous, does not stand and, 
in the very nature of the case cannot, settle 
such questions. 

One of the frankest and, in our judgment, 
ablest discussions of the whole problem of the 
miraculous is contained in Dr. Fosdick’s book, 
The Modern Use of the Bible, reviewed in last 
week’s issue by Dean Brown. It is not neces- 
sary to agree in every particular with Dr. 
Fosdick’s conclusions, but we believe that his 
method will be helpful to those for whom the 
miraculous constitutes-a problem. ~ How little 
such a frank and careful statement as Dr. 
Fosdick has made, overscrupulous as it seems 
to us in its honesty and straightforwardness, 
can appeal to all is evident in the following 
critical note regarding Dr. Fosdick’s volume 
sent to us by Prof. H, M. Herrick of Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Ill. Professor Her- 
rick writes: 


I never anticipated more eagerly the appear- 
ance of a book, and never laid ane down with 
more mixed feelings—of exultation in the splen- 
did scope and sweep of its general trend, and 
of deep disappointment in its treatment of two 
of the major postulates of the Christian faith— 
the virgin birth and the resurrection. 

The author’s eloquent and insistent demon- 
stration of the contrast between the timeless 
spiritual realities and the forms of thought 
that express them, is a piece of work that has 
not been done so well before. It makes read- 
ing as stimulating as Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

But the contrast is carried too far. It does 
not do justice to the “mental categories’ of 
the men of Bible times. For while every na- 
tion has’ had its seekers after God, certain men 
in Israel made it their practice to walk as 
friends with him, and in this influence, which 
some call inspiration, they wrote what they 
saw and felt. And they did see as well as 
feel. To question the mission of Israel to be 
a light unto the Centiles—a light, not a 
meteor—is frankly to abandon historic percep- 
tion. 

The Christian faith persists because its 
spiritual ideals are founded on historic facts. 
It is true that it depends primarily on life 
rather than on doctrine. But doctrine, too, 
is indispensable. Modern men do not appreci- 
ate the titanic struggle of intellects that kept 
Christianity from becoming a Jewish sect, and 
a little later from being swallowed up by 
Greek philosophy. 

“Tf Christ was not raised,” says the great 
Apostle, “then is our Repaenins vain: your 
faith also is vain.” In the face of that tre- 
mendous utterance, questionings about the 
risen Lord partaking of food or passing 
through closed doors seems trivial. In the 
adorable narratives of the infancy of Jesus, we 
find the name ‘Immanuel,’ God with us. In 
the presence of that name, how can any one 
stumble at miracles in general, and especially 
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at those of such significance as the virgin birth 
and the resurrection? 

The Christian instinct is right in holding 
through the ages these two events as corner 
stones of the faith. It does matter greatly 
that Christmas and Waster are founded on fact, 
not faney. The attempts to discredit them, 
and the substitutes offered for them, are among 
the really discreditable futilities and failures of 
modern thought. 


The author’s subjective approach to this 
matter is as surprising as it is deplorable. Not 
without reason calling certain miracles in- 
credible, he says: “Others puzzle me. I am 
not sure about them.” But of these he groups 
together the draft of fishes and the resurrec- 
tion! Then later on he adds: ‘There are, how- 
ever, many miracles narrated in Scripture 
which I cannot help believing.” 

More or less subjectivity is, unfortunately, 
inevitable in all our thinking and expression. 
But on crucial points it is liable to be as 
harmful as magnetism in a watch. I wish I 
could avoid the conviction that subjectivity 
makes this book fall just short of being great. 
It is fine but not final. 

It seems to us that Prof. Herrick hardly 
does justice to Dr. Fosdick. The latter is 
writing for those who feel real difficulties and 
it is questionable whether any man can discuss 
the miraculous for these in a way that will 
be satisfactory to those for whom the miracu- 
lous presents no problem. ‘Those who are free 
from doubts and difficulties ought to be pa- 
tient and magnanimous in an age when so 
many must have their questioning satisfied if 
they are to retain their faith in the Scriptures. 
One ought to insist, also, that it is no reflec- 
tion upon the mental categories of men of Bible 
times to state the simple truth that they lived 
in an age when scientific investigation was un- 
known and when there was no such thing as 
the distinction between natural and supernatu- 
ral. One might just as readily impugn the 
mental categories of men who were eminently 
scholarly in their own age who in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere shared the prevailing super- 
stition regarding witcheraft. 

The fact that the Bible has come to us out 
of an unscientific age surely means that it is 
quite possible that with the utmost of good 
faith many things may have been narrated that 
had not been submitted to critical investiga- 
tion. Surely it is a great mistake to make the 
whole scheme of salvation and the realities of 
Christian truth dependent upon the historicity 
of any miraculous circumstance. The supreme 
miracle is Jesus himself. Here in these col- 
umns it has not been possible to discuss the 
problem of the miraculous as it might be dis- 
cussed in the intimacy of a classroom or even 
with the thoroughness that might be possible 
in a Bible class where there could be full ques- 
tion and answer. We believe, however, that 
the greatest help that can be found is in 
primary insistence upon the reality of Jesus 
himself. To know him in his moral grandeur 
and spiritual supremacy is to have the right 
approach to all these problems and to see the 
issues in their true perspective. A book re- 
eently published, The Wonders of the King- 
dom: A Study of the Miracles of Jesus, by 
G. R. H. Shafto, may prove helpful. Mr. 
Shafto professes to consider the miracles in 
the light of modern thought. He realizes the 
problems and difficulties involved, but his book 
is in the main from a conservative point of 
view. He deprecates ready-made conclusions 
and says that to write on such a subject for 
those who only want ready-made conclusions 
seems scarcely worth while. None the less, 
he regards the miracles as an intrinsic part of 
the gospel record. His volume may be helpful 
to those who are interested in a moderate 
statement with constructive conclusions. For 
those who have courage to face the world prob- 
lem of the miraculous in relation to faith, .no 
book, we believe, will be found more stimulat- 
ing than Dr. George A. Gordon’s Religion and 
Miracle, - 
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Aunt Margaret’s Deafness 
By Rose Brooks 

“You must go, certainly there’s no question 
about it,’ said Aunt Margaret to her sister, 
Mrs. -Martin, who still gazed at the yellow 
telegram as though she hoped to read another 
meaning into its ten words. 

“Providential that I’m here,’ continued 
Aunt Margaret. ‘‘Nothing less. Providential 
that the last chick is off for school, too, so 
we have three good hours to get you ready.” 

“Today?” asked Mother, stupified. 

“Today’s the day,’ said Aunt Margaret 
briskly. ‘Dishes are done and we’ll make the 
beds in one jiffy and have your steamer trunk 
out of the attic in another jiffy, and Ill order 
the taxi. Don’t-say you can’t put me in 
charge of this simple family—” 

“Simple !’’ echoed Mother, her voice a break 
between laughter and tears, “Five children— 
going to three different schools—different lunch 
hours—and the morning racket—” 

“T didn’t say quiet,’ admitted Aunt “Mar- 
garet. “I said simple. And you know I love 
my nevvies and nieces, and they don’t dislike 
me—”’ 

“They adore you,” said Mother. 

“We do get along the best ever,” said Aunt 
Margaret pridefully. “And we're going to. 
And not a plan of mine disarranged. Here I 
am, planning to loaf all winter on your hands. 
Do let me have the fun of managing a per- 
fectly good family for six weeks—” 

“Perfectly good?” 

“Perfectly good underneath, every one of 
them. They’re not finished, are they—the 
oldest being fourteen? I should hope not. 
How can you hesitate?’ she went on gently. 
“John in a strange city with a broken leg. 
You know he can’t be moved at present. 
You’ll have a regular vacation together, and 
when have you had a month off together, I’d 
like to know? I have too quiet years behind 
me. I’m longing for action.” 

“J didn’t know there was such a word as 
‘too-quiet,’”’ said’ Mother. “But if there is 
anything more forlorn than a sick man—” 

“There is. There isn’t. Answers to both 
questions. Now hurry and assemble your 
traveling wardrobe. If anything’s missing, 
T’ll lend you mine.” 

Half an hour later, Aunt Margaret, perched 
on the window seat in Mother’s room, jotted 
notes into a brown notebook, the while 
Mother emptied bureau drawers and went 
through closets. “I can remember that the 
entire flock departs en masse after breakfast— 
thank goodness all three schools begin at the 
same time!” she remarked. “Now is this 
straight? Ben and Nancy are on the one-ses- 
sion schedule and return hand in hand (figu- 
atively!) for a one-thirty luncheon. John, Jr., 
and Alice bounce in at twelve-fifteen, and 
eat rapidly in order to return at twelve 
forty-five. Betty comes when the kindergarten 
teacher brings her—usually about twelve- 
thirty? Simplicity itself. With an electric 
range, where’s the trouble in running a cafe- 
teria? Are there by chance six trays in the 
house? To continue: Ben has one and a half 
hours of home-work. Nancy the same. Don’t 
they know that themselves? John needs help 
in long division and Alice in spelling. Bxer- 
cise for the long unused portions of my 
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brain! Betsy is a free lance, as far as educa- 
tion goes, after she gets home.” 

“Do you know their bed-times?”’ Mother was 
packing swiftly and with some excitement. 
Aunt Margaret did radiate capability, and a 
whole month of quiet— 

“Don’t they know them? But just see if I 
have them right if I have to jog their mem- 
ories. Ben and Nancy must both have lights 
out at eight-thirty. John and Alice at 
seven forty-five. And Betty goes with the 
chickens without protest, lamb that she is. 
Yes, I know the grocer and the butcher, and 
everybody else that’s necessary, both name and 
number. Cast us from your mind and I 
promise you your chillun will go to school 
fed and clean, and that you will return to 
find the walls of your house still stand.” 

“Oh, Margaret, if you knew what you’re 
giving me, only I hate to get it by way of 
John’s broken leg!” 

“John needs a vacation, too—and if he 
won’t take it any other way! Daily bulletins 
shall be yours. I’m going to have the time 
of my life,’ and to the kitchen she bustled, 
humming as she ran downstairs. 

“Oh! One thing I forgot!” And up she 
ran and to her room, presently to appear be- 
fore Mother with a printed sign in one hand 
and a pen in the other. “Sign here if you 
approve the sentiments!” 

And Mother read: “You must all have 
Aunt Margaret’s permission for the same 
things for which you have mine. Aunt Mar- 
garet is the final court of appeal.” 

“Just as well to have vested authority,” 
said Aunt Margaret, as Mother wrote her 
name. 

“Gone? 
or six weeks? 
John and Alice were blank. 
what'll we do?” 

“Your Aunt Margaret still survives,” said 
Aunt Margaret. ‘Come on, luncheon in the 
breakfast room on trays—just like the cafe- 
teria you all love. Help your own selves. 
Everything hot on the stove. 
the sink? My vested authority, that’s all. 
Know how to spell authority, Alice?” 

“My Munner gone?’ said Betty, coming in 
just as John and Alice left. ‘My Munner 
gone without me?” 

“You’re going to help me,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, proud of a small niece who did not 
ery. “You’re home the most, so you can 
help me the most. See, here’s your little tray, 
and here’s my tray, and we'll eat our 
luncheon together before Ben and Nancy 
come, shall we? That’s a darling.” 

“Not Mother gone!” from Ben. 

“Mother never left us before!” from Nancy. 

“She’s going to, hereafter,’ said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “To give me some fun, principally. 
That sign? Just sailing orders for all of 
us till the Captain and First Mate come home. 
I’m going upstairs to get Betty into play 
togs.”” 

‘Do we have any luncheon?’ meekly from 
Nancy. 

“T forgot to tell you. Luncheon hereafter is 
a cafeteria affair. Load up your own trays 
from the range and eat in the breakfast room. 
Oh, and you two just wash the luncheon dishes 
for all hands every day, -will you, like the 
dears you are? John and Alice don’t have 


She won’t be home for a month 
Father broke his leg? Gone!” 
“My goodness, 
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time, you know, and Betty and I have just 
finished, and now I have to help Betty.” And 
whistling, yes, actually whistling, Aunt Mar- 
garet ran upstairs. 

“What’s this in my room?” called Nancy, 
upstairs, after the kitchen was tidy. 

“What’s this in mine?’ Ben ealled back, 
and a short silence followed. 

“One in John’s room and one in Alice’s,” 
Aunt Margaret overheard Nancy. 

‘Reminders.’ ’”’ It was Ben’s voice. 


Breakfast. Seven sharp. Everybody on time 
and clean. 

You know your own lunch hours. Be punctual. 

You know your own study hours. Keep them. 

You know your own bed-times. Be punctual. 

You know best where your own things be- 
long. Keep order. 

Remember Aunt Margaret’s deafness. 


“Saves so much time and dispenses with 
so much racket,” said Aunt Margaret, com- 
ing in and looking over their shoulders as they 
finished. ‘My deafness? I'll explain when 
we're all together after supper. This is Fri- 
day night, so there’s no studying, you know, 
though we'll stick to the usual bed-times. 
You’d better invite in some of your pals and 
make candy.” 

“May we?” 
vanished. 

“Of course we may, any Friday night. 
There’s a sack of walnuts in the cellar, if it’s 
to be nut candy.” 

Around the living-room fire, after supper, 
before the candy guests burst in, Aunt Mar- 
garet said happily, “You can’t think what fun 
I'm going to have with my nevvies and nieces 
all to myself for a whole, happy month, 
There’s just one thing you'll have to remem- 
ber about me. I’m-deaf at times—the most 
unexpected times. Mostly I can hear a mouse 
tiptoe around the cellar, but any unhappy 
noise—quarreling, whining, shouting, unneces- 
sary questions when everybody ought to be 
hurrying and accomplishing his share—would 
you believe it?—I’m deaf as a post.” 

Ben looked nonplussed. Nancy’s eyes lighted 
with comprehension as she gave Aunt Mar- 
garet a hug. John and Alice looked to Nancy 
for enlightenment, and Betty was fast asleep 
in her little bed upstairs. 

“Aunt Margaret!’ Ben shouted vociferously 
from his room next morning. “Aunt Mar- 
garet, where are my long khakis and my flan- 
nel shirt?” 

In the kitchen, Aunt Margaret, busily stir- 
ring porridge, never so much as tilted her 
head stairward. “Have I heard his mother 
say five thousand times, or haven’t I, ‘if you 
want anything, don’t shout. Come to the 
room where I am,’” she chuckled. 

“Aunt Margaret, where are my long khakis?” 
The shout was louder and higher pitched. 
Aunt Margaret marched across the kitchen so 
Ben would know she was there, but never a 
word did she answer. 

“Aunt Margaret! Hoo-hoo!” But before 
the shouts proceeded further, Nancy’s voice 
interrupted in low tones, and a minute later, 
Ben, beaming and bath-robed, stood in the 
kitchen doorway and whispered, “Aunt Mar- 
garet, where are—” Z 

“In the laundry basket, on the sleeping- 
porch,” Aunt Margaret whispered back gaily. 

Next minute, John and Alice, in wild dis- 
sension, clattered downstairs, only to meet a 
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angely avenging brother at the bottom, who 
ymptly collared both and marched them, to 
. din of battle, to their separate rooms. “And 
n’t you come out,” Ben’s voice admonished, 
Il you can go down so Aunt Margaret’ll 
ar you!” 

‘Hear us!” bellowed both warriors. 

‘Just what I said. Go down like human 
mgs and she'll hear you. Roll down like 
rring Fijis and anes be deat as a post— 
d to your sorrow.’ 

Nancy stood in the kitchen, her approach 
heard. ‘You haven’t seen my yellow hair 
bon, have you, darling Aunt Margaret?’ 
2 breathed, and with glee and feminine un- 
rstanding fell into Aunt Margaret’s arms. 
‘Ben the Patriarch!’ whispered Aunt Mar- 
ret mirthfully. “Juvenile Home Rule!” A 
gic and instantaneous flowering, all achieved 
my curious and unaccountable deafness!” 
You can imagine the rest. There were 
riods of calm and of normal hearing. There 
re periods of racket and of stone-deafness. 
‘Nobody can do anything or go anywhere 
thout permission when I’m deaf,” Aunt 
urgaret had stipulated early in her reign. 
that wasn’t checkmate! 
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No need to tell more incidents—is there 
any one who can’t imagine a hundred? When 
Mother and Father came home at the end of 
the month they had reveled in, despite a 
broken leg, the periods of calm and of normal 
hearing had come to be the rule. 

“No fun yelling at a stone wall,” John, 
Jr., had commented before his final capitu- 
lation. 

Such pals they all were with Aunt Mar- 
garet. Given her hearing, there was nobody 
like her! 

“Do it?’ said Aunt Margaret to Mother 


‘that first night of home-coming, when all five 


of her charges had gone serenely off to bed 
without prodding. ‘Nothing I do—they do it 
themselves. I love them every one; and 
every year you'll trust them to me, I’m com- 
ing for at least a month. They prefer me 
with my hearing, that’s all. I have a most 
curious form of deafness—and off went Aunt 
Margaret to bed, leaving a happy, rested, mys- 
tified mother, who next day was enlightened by 
five young dynamos, all enthusiastic for Aunt 
Margaret (given her hearing) and for juve- 
nile home rule. 
(All rights reserved) 
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At annual meeting of society the 
need of more funds emphasized 


HH Annual Meeting of the Chicago Con- 
Re atisnal Missionary and Extension So- 
ty, held on Dec. 2 at the Hotel LaSalle, 
is one of the best meetings the society has 
ld in recent years from the standpoint of 
viewing the work and promoting the interests 

the society. The directors voted unani- 
yusly to make this meeting an occasion for 
‘essing the work of the organization and the 
mmittee on arrangements was so instructed. 
In presenting the annual report, which was 
inted and distributed, Dr. J. R. Nichols spoke 
iefly of “Some Outstanding Features of the 
ork.” Two representatives from the field 
lowed with concrete illustrations of what 
e society is actually doing in translating cash 
d human endeavor into Christian service and 
aracter. 

Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the 
yurth Presbyterian Church—a man of large 
mensions in the life of Chicago—shared with 
xy. James A. Richards, a director of the so- 
ty and pastor of the Winnetka Church, in 
esenting the inspirational message and the 
allenge of the city. One spoke from the 
undpoint of the city, the other from the 
undpoint of the suburb. Every one hearing 
ese addresses realized afresh that the prob- 
ns of city missions and church extension 
e real and vital problems which the various 
tension societies are earnestly and effectively 
sking to solve, and upon their successful solu- 
mm depends the future pickare of the city 
d the nation. 

Three directors of the society, conspicuous 
r the quality and length of their service, 
ye passed to their reward during the current 
ar, viz., M. L. Barrett, R. J. Bennett, and 

M. Clark. Their combined term of service 
over 80 years and their personal contribu- 
ms to the society total $48,600. Two of 
em remembered the society in legacies of 
000 each. 
Thirty-nine churches have received aid 
ring the year from the society in supporting 
stors and workers, and five in building en- 
prises. One mission church, Berea, was 
ysed because the field was being cared for by 
her agencies, and the two churches in Austin 
First and Community—have voted to unite, 
d worship and serve as one church. 


Sixty-four workers, 54 men and 10 women, 
have served the society during the whole or 
part of the year. Their combined term of 
service is over 47 years. The quality of leader- 
ship is distinctly higher than ten years ago. 

The society has made a significant addition 
to its work among foreign-speaking peoples by 
inaugurating a work among the Bulgarians, 
under Rey. Zaprian Vidoloff in co-operation with 
the National Home Missionary Society and the 
Chicago Tract Society, and. has united with 
the Methodists and Presbyterians in bringing 
Dr. Paul Fox, author of The Poles in America, 
to Chieago to make a thorough study of the 
religious conditions and needs of the Poles. 

As in other lines of mission wo6ftk, the prob- 
lem of money is the crucial problem and the 
work which can be done is only limited by the 
amount of available funds. Taking into ac- 
count the relative purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, the society has actually less money for 
pastors and workers and for new work than 
10 years ago. For the third year a lack of 
funds has prevented the organization of a 
single new church. For a Church Extension 
Society in a city growing at the rate of 50,000 
to 60,000 per year this is a humiliating situa- 
tion. 

The Anniversary Loan Fund is making it 
possible for the society to assist in putting 
some of the younger and more _ vigorous 
churches like Grand Ave. and Maywood in a 
position to render a larger and better service 
to the community than they have ever ren- 
dered. Experience has demonstrated that the 
entire $250,000 which the society set out to 
raise will be needed to carry on this important 
line of work successfully. So far only about 
$100,000 has been pledged. 

The society needs next year $80,000 for 
aided churches, and for new work and adminis- 
tration expenses, and from $30,000 to $50,000 
to loan to churches which are planning new 
buildings, if it is simply to,do its fair share 
in evangelizing Chicago. 
only two-thirds of what the Presbyterians are 
expecting to spend in 1925. 


Melody, both vocal and instrumental, is for 
the raising up of men’s hearts, and the sweet- 
ening of their affections toward God.—Hooker. 


It would then have | 
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Paranles of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 72) 
seven if they be men of such dignity and 
prowess as the Barber of whom I write. 

For I have never been a man vain of my 
Personal Appearance, nor very careful of 
my Garb. If anything, I have rather neg- 
lected these things than thought too much 
of them. But nothing that I ever put into 
my Brain, and no goodness that I ever 
acquired for my Spiritual Bettering, ever 
caused me on one day to be thought to re- 
semble King Edward the Seventh and Gen- 
eral Robert BE. Lee. 

And I spake thereof unto Keturah, and 
she said, 

He is, indeed, a most excellent barber, 
but it was not thee he praised, but his own 
skill. Nevertheless, it were well for thee to 
be a little more careful even of external 
appearance. For it is and must be by this 
that the world doth often judge. 


Dr. Larson in Quincy 

The churches of Quincy Mass., just experi- 
enced a helpful work under the leadership of Dr. 
James Henry larson, 
D.D., of Chicago, as- 
sisted by Hrnest W. 
Naftzger, who was 
soloist for the Chap- 
man-Alexander Party 
for eight years. The 
week-day services were 
all held in Bethany 
Congregational Church, 
Rev. B. I. Lindh, pas- 
tor. The Sunday night 
services were in the 
large high school audi- 
torium, seating 1,500 
people. The character of the work and the 
methods employed by these men met with the 
highest approval of the local pastors. It is 
expected that there will be something like 150 
additions to the churches as well as a pro- 
nounced deepening of the spiritual life among 
the present membership. 

Dr. Larson and Mr. Naftzger are conducting 
an evangelistic campaign in Park St. Church, 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor, beginning Jan. 4, 
lasting two weeks and three Sundays. Services 
are held every night and every noon except 
Saturdays. 

Dr. Larson and Mr. Natfzger are to spend 
the whole month of February with the First 
Congregational Church, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Dr. P. H. Yourd is pastor of this 
church. Two or three prominent cities of 
New Wngland are considering having Dr. Lar- 
sen conduct a campaign with them between 
now and Faster. 


The Chimes _ 


By Eleanor C. Koenig 

As from the minaret is called to prayer 

The Moslem in the mystic evening hour, 
From out the belfry of the old church tower 
The chimes pealed forth upon the city square. 
In soft cascades of sound they filled the air, 
As lightly fragrant as a summer shower; 
And one man, listening, ’neath their gentle 

power, 
A brief remittance gained from earthly care. 


Dr. J. H. Larson 


And yet his neighbor dull they failed to move, 
In careless way he labeled them “The Chimes,” 
And scarcely knew they had begun or ceased; 
Which surely tends life’s paradox to prove, 
By what seems trivial to one ofttimes 
Another’s prisoned spirit is released. 


ts 
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January 15, 19: 


Rededication of First, Cambridge 

On Sunday, Dee. 7, rededication services were 
held by First, CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, minister. For the past six months, 
the interior of the church building has been 
undergoing a thorough renova- 
tion and remodeling. With the 
completion of this work, the 
dedication services were held. 

The effort of the architects, 
Messrs. Allen and Collens, has 
been to preserve the original 
form and type of architecture. 
The church was originally built 
in the form of a cross, with nave 
and transepts, and this form has 
been restored by the removal of 
the gallery in the north tran- 
sept. The style of architecture 
was Romanesque, the rounded 
arch being used both outside and 
within. In addition, however, to 
the Romanesque, the semi-circu- 
jar apse with its gilded dome 
recalled the Byzantine form of 
architecture. 

In planning the present in- 
terior, the architects have con- 
formed strictly to these two 
types. The rounded arch has been 
retained as a prominent feature, 
and the Byzantine has also been 
emphasized by the bright coloring 
in the chancel and the mosaics in ne pulpit 
and chancel rail. The floors have been laid 
with marble tiling, recalling the Roman basil- 
icas. The ceiling of the church has been im- 
proved by the adding of purlins and rafters 
which break up the broad ceiling spaces and 
give greater scale to the church. In place of 
the round central chandelier, specially de- 
signed lights have been provided, original in 
pattern, wrought by the Grecian Iron Works 
of Cambridge, in harmony with the architec- 
ture of the church. The whole completed work 
is therefore consistent with these two ancient 
forms of architecture which were the original 
principles upon which this church was designed. 

In addition, however, to these principles 
of architecture, there have been certain spirit- 
ual principles which have guided the beautify- 
ing and enlargement of the interior. The 
whole attempt on the part of the present acchi- 
tects has been to infuse a certain religious in- 
spiration in the architecture itself. That idea, 
also, was plainly present in the original de- 
sign. The placing of the pulpit to one side, 
thus having the full central view concentrated 
on the Communion Table of our Lord; separ- 
ating the lectern from the pulpit, thus em- 
phasizing the reading of the Scriptures as a 
central act of worship—showed that the em- 
phasis on worship was plainly in the minds of 
those who designed the original interior. And 
it is this principle which has been furthered in 
the present building. This pulpit stands in 
the exact spot where it has always stood. But 
the chancel has been brought forward to meet 
it, thus increasing the size of the chancel and 
providing room for the organ and choir. By 
this means the musical effect of the church 
service will be enhanced, and the spirit of 
praise will be developed and increased. The 
main effort, however, has been to touch the 


INTERIOR oF First Cuurcn, 
The chancel in its renewed form is very beauti- 
ful and contains several memorials to persons 
whose work for the organization is gratefully 
remembered 


worshipful instincts of the human heart by 
deepening the sense of awe and of mystery 
which is of the very essence of religion. “The 
modern church,’ as Mr. Collens has well writ- 
ten, “should be one which invites individual 
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communion outside of the services which may 
be conducted within its walls.” 

The original gift of the chancel came from 
the Horsford family, long connected with this 
church; the Communion table is in memory of 
a sister of the donors, Mrs. Gertrude H. Fiske. 
The stone pulpit is a memorial to Dr. McKen- 
zie, minister of the church from 1867-1914. 
The organ is the gift of Mrs. W. A. Bancroft 
and family in memory of Major-General Wil- 
liam A. Bancroft. The organ screens are the 
gift of Mrs. George IF. Fiske; the baptistry 
is the gift of Mrs. Platner in memory of 
Prof. John Winthrop Platner; and the ante- 
pendium and Bible markers are in memory of 
Harrison Prescott, from his grand-daughter, 
Miss Cecelia I’. Merkel, who wrought them 
herself. The entire cost of the work was 
$50,000, the major portion of which was con- 
tributed by a large number of the congregation. 

The present building is the sixth to be oc- 
cupied by the church since 1636, when it was 
organized and began worshiping in a little log 
cabin near the Charles River. 


Detroit’s New Church Homes 


Detroit Congregationalists, in an effort to 
meet the ever enlarging needs of this rapidly 
expanding city, have recently dedicated two 
new church edifices. On Sunday, Novz 380, the 
People’s Tabernacle, a temporary structure 
seating 400, was dedicated in the growing 
northwestern section of the city. Dr. G. G. 
Atkins of First Church preached the dedica- 
tion sermon. This new project, which was 
but six weeks old at the time of dedication, 
has enrolled 80 church members, 200 Sunday 
school pupils, and an Endeavor Society of 24. 
It is a child of Fort St. Church, which placed 
a mortgage of $20,000 on its downtown prop- 
erty to purchase the site and building. An in- 


teresting feature of the situation is that t 
church is in allocated territory and has a fi 
field for a mile in all directions. Already t 
building is being taxed to its capacity so th 
at no distant future a permanent structu 
will have to be erected. The work has : 
tained its success under the vigorous lead 
ship of, Dr. Eli Forsythe, who has been t 
pastor of Fort St. for the past five years. I 
occupies the’ pulpit of the Tabernacle in t 
morning and of Fort St. in the evening, wh 
his able assistant, Rev. M. EH. Rockwe 
preaches at the other services. 

On Sunday, Dee. 14, Highland Park Chur 
dedicated its beautiful new building, erected 
a cost of $110,000. This, added to the pari 
house in which it has been worshiping a 
working for several years, gives the church 
plant well adapted to minister to the nee 
of the substantial neighborhood in which it 
situated. . During the past two years t 
church has made rapid strides, growing fre 
a membership of 130 to nearly 500. Speci 
services were held throughout the day. Sixt 
five people were received into membership 
the morning service. Dr. G. T. McCollum 
the Church Building Society preached the s¢ 
mon. The dedication service was held in t 
afternoon. Dr. C. B. Emerson of North, I 
troit, preached the sermon, with various mi 
isters of the city joining in the service. - 
this service special recognition was shown Nor 
Church for the generous help it has given f 
the erection of the building. Later a memori 
tablet will be placed in the church in app1 
ciation of this help. At 6.30 a special Chr 
tian Endeavor service was led by Mr. Wesl 
Nicholson, a member of the local chur 
studying for the Christian ministry. In t 
evening a community service was held, gre 
ings being extended by the mayor of Highla: 
Park, the superintendent of schools, the pre 
dent of the Board of Education and Coun 
of Churches. Dr. H. A. Jump of Ann Arb 
gave the address. On Dec. 18, a dedicati 
banquet was held at which the Congregatio 


PrOPLE’s TABERNACLE, DETROIT 


alists of greater Detroit increased ‘the joy 

Highland Park, and Dr. Allen A. Stockdale 

Toledo was the speaker. The church has ma 
its wonderful progress under the leadership 

Rev. M. J. Sweet, who came to the field ty 
and a half years ago after a successful pa 
torate at Pontiac, Mich. 

At present four other Detroit churches a 
engaged in building enterprises. Old First 
about to dedicate a new $150,000 parish hous 
Pilgrim is erecting a $100,000 chur 
edifice. Oakwood, in a district built but ye 
terday, is erecting a $20,000 unit of its. plar 
while Melvindale, close by, is building a temp 
rary structure. Several of the churches a 


; 
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HigHLAND Park CHURCH 


‘sing new work in outlying districts where 
nday schools have been established. The 
ole tone of our work, as well as the exten- 
n work, is being stimulated by the vigorous 
dership of Rev. Irving W. Stuart, secre- 
y of the Detroit Congregational Union. 
Bros 


Going to Brookline, Mass: 
LEYDEN, BRooKLINE, Mass., is eagerly look- 
forward to the coming on Feb. 15 of its 
new minister, ev. 
Douglas Horton of 
First, Middletown, Ct. 
Mr. Horton is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of Hart- 
ford Seminary. He also 
took brief courses at 
Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, and the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and 
Tubingen. He has been 
pastor of Middletown 
since 1915, with a 
record of fine, con- 
structive work. During 
-war he served as chaplain in the Navy. 
Mr. Horton is now Pastoral Union repre- 
tative of the board of trustees of the .Hart- 
d Seminary Foundation, a corporator of the 
nnecticut Home Missionary Society, a trus- 

of the Connecticut Fund for Ministers, a 
ector of the Boston Seaman’s Friend So- 
ty, and state director of the Congregational 
npaign in Connecticut through the Commis- 
n on Missions. For a number of years he 
; been president of the Public Library in 
ddletown. 

\ large welcome is also awaiting Mrs. Hor- 
, a daughter of a prominent Congregational 
man, Mr. Samuel H. Williams, of Glaston- 
-y, Ct. She is a graduate of Wellesley and 
j0st-graduate of Columbia. 

Mr. Horton is to take up the work laid 
vn by Rey. Harris G. Hale, the only min- 
xr of the church during its 28 years of 
able history. He will find a solidly united 
ple and a large and growing field in which 
put his energies. 


Annual Meetings 


30SCAWEN, N. H., Rev. Daniel McIntyre, 
stor, reports the church organizations in 
ellent condition. New officers were elected 
the coming year, and it was voted to hold 
every member canvass in the near future. 
e sum of $150 was voted toward the 
irch’s apportionment. 

Sewron Hicuianps, Mass., Dr. S. H. 
drow, minister, closed the year with a 
ance in the treasury. A high light of the 
ating was the formal giving and acceptance 
a beautiful new organ, the gift of Mr. and 
s. Fred 8. Hayward in memory of Mr. Hay- 
rd’s mother and father, both actively identi- 
| with the church for many years. The 
ication of the organ is to take place at 
early date. Another outstanding feature 
the meeting was the election of Mr. 
lip ©. Landers as educational director. He 
- been supplying in this capacity for several 
nths. Dr. Mark H. Ward, candidate sec- 
iry of the American Board, was elected 


ey. Douglas Horton 
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Sunday school superintendent. Newton High- 
lands urgently needs a larger parish house to 
meet the demands of a growing community, 
and during 1925 a thoroughgoing campaign for 
funds for the enlargement of the present build- 
ing will be carried on. The sum of $3,000 has 
been given for the fund by the heirs of Mr. 
Joseph W. Moore, fulfilling a verbal pledge 
made by Mr. Moore shortly before his death 
less than a year ago, and over $13,000 in other 
pledges have been made. 

ENFIELD, MAss., had’ an unusually good 
meeting, with reports of excellent work done. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
balance in the treasury. The church has been 
making a careful survey of the religious con 
dition of the town and already, as a result, 
five have been added to the church, three on 
confession. The church is passing from a dis- 
couraged to a healthy condition. Mrs. Amunda 
W. Ewing, who has rendered conspicuous 
service as organist and chairman of the trus- 
tees for a number of years, has resigned her 
position as trustee on account of advancing 
years. Her-daughter; Mrs. Marjorie Ewing 
Gage, has been elected by the church to the 
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board of trustees to take her mother’s placé. 
Rey. J. S. Curtis, who has served the church 
for the past year as stated supply, has been 
called to the pastorate for one year. 

The 257th annual meeting of First, DERBY, 
Cr., Rey. W. F. Maylott, pastor, was 
held on New Year’s night, following the 
custom of years. Reports showed the year 
one of the best in the long history of this 
church. Twelve had united with the church, 
14 had been baptized, six were lost by death. 
Expensive and extensive improvements hadi 
been made, a new addition built to the kitchen, 
and new equipment purchased, A new heater 
was installed, the parsonage repainted, and’ 
electric lights installed. The pastor for the 
tenth year had been able to preach every Sun- 
day. The pastor and his wife, who teach large 
Bible classes, were presented with a new_elec- 
tric parlor lamp. ‘T'wo legacies were received 
frem the estate of Deacon Fred Bradley and 
Miss Sarah Bradley. All bills were paid. 

First, STamrorpD, Cr., is in the best condi- 
tion in its history. The year was marked 
with several outstanding features. Among these 
were the largest contributions for local ex- 


so 


of our people on these questions. 


on International Relations. 


eo 


1. What should be the attitude of the 
Christian Church toward war? On what 
principles do you base your reply? 


2. What is your understanding of the 
term “aggressive war,’ and is “aggres- 
} sive war” ever justified? 


3. Do you approve the World Court 
idea? If you do, where is its chief 
value? If you do not, where is its chief 
defect? 

4, Why, in your opinion, is the United 
States not a participant in the World 
Court? On what basis do you believe 
the United States should join? 


5. lf we believe that co-operation 
among Christians of all lands is neces- 
sary for the establishment of Christian 
International Relations, what in your 
judgment is the best basis (a) between 
religious bodies in the yarious countries 
working directly with one another, or 
(b) religious agencies in various coun- 
} tries working through their governmental 
and diplomatic agencies? 


6. Do you think that Christians in 


A COMMUNICATION 


To Pastors and Members of Congregational Churches 


The Commission on International Relations desires to know 
the mind of our church people, both lay and clerical, on the questions 
listed below, that whenever the Commission is called upon to act ina 
representative capacity it may not misrepresent the general sentiment 


va 


The replies will also be of much value in guiding the Commission 
in formulating its biennial report which will be presented at the meet- 
ing of the National Council to be held in Washington, October 20-28. 

It is hoped that there will be a wide-spread expression of opinion 
and that many people will write frankly and fully their judgment upon 
these matters of vital interest today. 

Kindly send your replies to the office of the National Council, at 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, and mark them for the Commission 


J. PERCIVAL HUGET, Chairman 
FREDERICK L. FAGLEY, Secretary 


Japan in view of the way in which Con- 
gress annulled the so-called “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” and if so, what do 
you think ought to be done? 


7. What do you think is the best way 
to cultivate interest in Christian Inter- 
national Relations? WI! you express 
your opinion of the relative value of 
these three ways: (a) By pulpit presen- J 


i 
RA . 
‘America have a special duty toward 


tation by the pastor, (6) Through les- 
sons for adult classes and discussion 
groups, (c) Use of special speakers in 
forums, ete. : 

8. What in your judgment is the rela- 
tionship between the program to secure 
Christian International Relations and 
the whole missionary program of the 
church? 


9. Is there need of a brief textbook on 
Christian International Relations? If 


* so, what should be its nature? 


10. What can be done by the National 
Council’s Commission to help churches 
in this field of responsibility and need? 
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penses in the history of the church, the largest 
every member canvass in the history of the 
ehurch, full apportionment for missions met 
by the ladies’ aid society and the foreign mis- 
sionary auxiliary, and gifts of $1,100 for the 
Near Hast Relief. A special gift to benevo- 
lences of $6,000 was made by George HB. Sco- 
field, $5,000 of which was distributed to the 
various Congregational missionary societies. 
During the past year the chureh secured Mrs. 
Jean McTaggart Willson as director of reli- 
gious education and the Sunday school is al- 
ready showing improvement under her leader- 
ship. The present membership of the men’s 
club is 220. An increase of $500 in salary was 
given to the pastor, Rey. A. G. Walton. 

First, Musxrecon, MiIcuH., reported mem- 
bership as past the 900 mark, and that 1924 
had added 66 members to the roll. The treas- 
urer reported that the church had paid its way 
during the year. New features reported were 
a week-day school of religious instruction, 
ehurch vacation school, with enrollment of 
125, junior choir, and orchestra. Church 
school reported the largest enrollment and at- 
tendance in the history. . During the year the 
dining rooms and club rooms, as well as the 
memorial hall, were redecorated. During the 
four years the pastor, Dr. W. BH. Collins, has 
been at Muskegon nearly 300 people have been 
received into the church. 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Regular three year course 
Time allowance to college 
5 year course in affili- 
Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Training School for Nurses. 
requires high school diploma, 
graduates w vith accredited courses. 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


7% Guaranteed Mortgages 7% 


On Improved Income Real Estate in most substan- 
tial business centers of Southern Florida. Over 25 
years’ experience placing and caring for investment 
funds. 


Information and booklet free 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa Florida 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
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From West to East 


OREGON 

Fellowship Visitation Meetings 

In the fellowship visitation being carried on 
throughout the state a caravan including Rev. 
B. C. Preston of The Dalles and Supt. and 
Mrs. C. H. Harrison of Portland started from 
The Dalles and visited the church at Condon 
where Rey. J. N. Pendleton and a group of 
laymen reinforced the company and went to 
Lexington and Ione for meetings. With added 
reinforcements under the leadership of Rey. 
W. W. Head, the entire company went back 
to The Dalles, where a most helpful fellowship 
was had. 


New Leader at University Center 

EUGENE is enthusiastic over the coming of 
Rev. F. J. Clark from Waterloo, Ia., who 
took charge on Jan. 1. In February the néw 
building will be dedicated. This is an exceed- 
ingly attractive structyre and although not 
large is convenient and on account of the fea- 
tures of construction is arousing much interest 
among the people of the community. With the 
new leader and the new plant in close prox- 


imity to the campus of the State University— - 


only six blocks away from 35 fraternity and 
sorority houses, and university residential 
halls—great results are anticipated. A new 
pipe organ will be installed and ready for use 
on dedication day. Mr. Clark plans to conduct 
in neighboring communities a type of Bible 
conference work and evangelistic visitation 
which he successfully used elsewhere. 


‘Watts O. Pye in Portland 


The people of Portland and vicinity had an 
inspiration from the visit of Dr. Watts O. Pye, 
just landed on furlough from his field in China. 
About 200 guests sat down to a repast in the 
parlors of First Church, Portland, and went 
away with a conviction of the broad states- 
manship of Dr. Pye and carrying with them a 
vision of the waiting “harvest fields” of China. 


St. John’s, Portland, Observes Week of Prayer 

Sr. JoHN’s, PORTLAND, observed the week of 
prayer with four days of meetings under the 
auspices of the local Y. W. C. A. A prayer- 
meeting was held in the evening and at the 
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nificant series of addresses was given by re 
sentatives of different churches. Rabbi V 
spoke on ‘‘World-Wide Fellowship”; Dr. M 
ken, religious education director from the E 
tist headquarters, spoke the second even 
and Dr. H. L. Bowman of the First Pre: 
terian Church gave an address. The outsté 
ing feature of all the gatherings was the 
dress by Rev. C. G. Clarke of the First C 
gregational Church on “Vision and Po 
to Do.” 

CALIFORNIA 
Wives of Ministers Entertained 

What proved to be a delightful occasion ° 
the complimentary dinner and program gi 
by the Woman’s Board of Missions in Sot 
ern California at First, Los ANGELES, to 
wives of the Congregational pastors in 
conference. Some 68 responded and were qi 
uplifted by the honors given them by th 
earnest women. It was a good dinner and 
inspiring program, and both were highly 
preciated. 

First Church, with its battalion of can) 
sers, went out on canvass day for a budget 
$34,275 for local expenses, and $18,200 
pledged benevolences. When the women 
after a mark, they not only hit the bull’s- 
but shatter the target. In their call fo 
thank-offering of $1,000, for the work of 
Beaches at Foochow, they obtained more ft! 
$1,100. The young women put much ene 


into the preparation and execution of tl] 
bazaar, Dee. 2. The young women’s gi 
expressed their missionary enthusiasm 


staging the play, “Broken China.” 

A reception was given to Rey. and J 
Holland Burr, Nov. 12, as he was leay 
First Church to take up the ministry of O 
onta. For five years Mr. Burr has accepta 
earried the work of director of religious e 
eation at First Church. Mr. James Wall: 
for several years efficiency expert with 
Westinghouse Company, now enters the w 
of the church, in the church school, and ami 
the young people, as treasurer and busin 
manager in the church—a work later to 
divided among two men. 

At the Crucible Club, which meets Sun 
mornings for discussion of practical Christ 
problems, Rev. Dana Bartlett has been giv 
a series of addresses upon Bae Problems 
America.” 


Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. last gathering a pageant was given. A sig- Dr. Carl Patton presses closely the relati 
VW “ 1000 PASTORS, EVANGELISTS and 
cquausansauduueccanvannuassuuacenecunnuananersoninneytte CHRISTIAN WORKERS to join the 


** WHOSOEVER ’”’ CLUB. 


If they do so then 10,000 Scripture 


Text Postal Cards will be sent by mail or distributed to 10,000 


5-color John 


JOIN roe “Whosoever” Club 7 


50 cents Enrolls you as a Member and you will be sent by mail 10 of the 
Scripture Text Postal Cards, 10 6-inch Golden Rules, 10 Envelopes with dif- 
ferent corner designs and 10 copies of the Whosever Herald. A copy of the 
Each member then 
distributes or mails this literature to 10 people. 
and placed on the wall of your Sunday School or Christian Endeavor Room. 


people. 10,000 Golden Rules, etc., likewise. Will YOU be ONE? 


“IN THE MORNING SOW THY SEED, AND IN THE EVENING WITHHOLD 
NOT THY HAND: FOR THOU KNOWEST NOT WHETHER SHALL PROSPER, 
EITHER THIS OR THAT, OR WHETHER BOTH SHALL BE ALIKE GOOD.” 


3:16 Motto 10x18 inches will also be sent. 
The motto 


HELP ols DBS 
Le RATURE 


can be framed 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE A SET OF SAMPLES SEND TEN CENTS 


and they will be sent you by return mail. 


shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
a great and noble creed.’’ 


shall be afruitful seed 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 


“Think truly, and thy thoughts 


Asmall dropofink 
falling like dew 
upon a thought, 
produces that 


““WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH THAT SHALL HE ALSO REAP.’’ 


A.W. FAIRBANKS, Publisher Fairbanks Educational Series, 825 Polk St., Chicago 


—fivs 03 ulaas Gu2usow fisaaa fivyy,, 


«iNO0X OL JAOT SANUS GOD puy 
fiom ay7 uo fiddny Guryjzawos s.a1ay,f 


which makes thou- 
sands, perhaps 
millions—— 
—T HIN K !— 
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igion to life. At the midweek meetings for 
al weeks, he has been taking up- discus- 
in current magazines, such as the article 
Prayer’ in the Atlantic Monthly; ‘The 
” in Harper’s; and “Religion in Southern 
yrnia” in Hearst's International. 


iE OLD TESTAMENT 
NEW TRANSLATION 


Vol. 1. Genesis to Esther 
II. Jobto Malaché will be published early in 1926) 


v. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, 


s + itt. Ss 
monumental work by the famous translator of the 
Testament is an event of thé greatest value to the 
field of Biblical interpretation. Invaluable to 
hers, teachers, students, and the general reader 
> Bible. 
1, Cloth, $2.50; No. 25, Keratol, round corners, red edges, 
, $3.00; No. 26, French Morocco limp, round corners, gilt 
, boxed, $4.00; No. 27, Engadine Levant, divinity circuit, 
corners, red under gold, leather lined, boxed, $6.00. 


IHN HENRY JOWETT, 
H., M.A., D.D. 


Arthur Porritt, Editor of the Christian 
‘orl 

personal life story and career of one of the 
es of the modern pulpit. Illustrated. 


TRODUCTION TO THE 
IATUAL CRITICISM OF 
1E NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., author of ‘‘The Minister and 
His Greek New Testament,” etc. 
rk of illustrious scholarship ina supremely important 
of Biblical research. 
| facsimile reproductions of some of the famous New 
ment manuscripts. Net, $2.50 


-ORCEC.STEBBINS: REM- 
ISCENCES AND COSPEL 
(MN STORIES 


With an Introduction by Charles 

H. Gabriel 
beautiful narrative of the rise and progtens of American 
gelism and gospel hymn writing. Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


is PATHS THAT LEAD TO 


Bene; 
t, $2.60 


Wilbur F. Tillett, Dean of the Department 
of Christian Doctrine, Vanderbilt University 
important work on the philosophy of the Christian 
ion, forthe minister and student. A fresh text-book for 
hers in this field. Net, $4.00 


=VER MAN SO SPAKE 


Howard B. Grose, D.D., Editor of Missions 
rikingly intimate and realistic presentation of a esus and 
eachings, for individual or class use. Net, $1,75 


14ERE THEY CRUCIFIED 


Mi ae John A. Hutton, D.D., author 

“The Victory Over Victory.’’ etc. 
mpressive +A appealing devotional study of the death 
brist by one of England’s greatest preachers. Net, $1.75 


JE INNER CIRCLE. Studies 


the Associates of Jesus 


Rev. Trevor H. Davies, D.D. 
interesting and illuminating study_of the characters at- 
ted by the person and teaching of Jesus. Net, $2.50 


HE LORD WE LOVE 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘‘The Return of Christ,’ etc. 
een e coins devotional study of the life and tency. 


. Net, 


14E HARDEST PART 


Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.A., M.C., 
author of ‘‘The Wicket Gate,”’ ‘‘I Believe,’’ 
“‘Lies!”’ etc. 
3 great preacher is at his best in these sermons based 
2 wounded soldier’s query, “What is God like’ a The- 
ry beaten out onthe fleid of battle. Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
15 COURSES — Interesting — con- 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 


50c 


each 


free. ALL COURSES 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Dept. 469 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Association Met at Etiwanda 

An excellent meeting of the San Bernar- 
dino Association was hospitably entertained by 
HrIwANDA. With the coming of their new 
minister, Rey. D. T. Thomas, the people are 
rallying well. In this rural community church, 
the young people are happily united in the 
League of Youth, with two organized classes 
for Bible study, an evening group for discus- 
sion, and they furnish the talent for an excel- 
lent orchestra and choir. The church was en- 
couragingly successful in its every member 
canvass. 


IDAHO 

McCall Becoming Self-Supporting 

McCatt is attempting to go to self-support 
this year. After many years as a mission 
church, they have caught a new vision of their 
possibilities under the leadership of Rev. A. 
S. Ford. McCall is a lumber town, where 
work has not been considered easy, but Mr. 
Ford is meeting with ready response in ere 
thing he undertakes. 


Progress at Fairview 

Rev. Jesse Rollins is remaking the church 
at Fairview. ‘The people are loyal to the 
work there as never before. They have recently 
considered the possibility of building a par- 
sonage, and a community hall to be operated 
in connection with the church. Progress is 
being made along all lines. . 


Lewiston Parish Division Successful 

Congregations have steadily increased since 
the work at Lewiston was divided, with a 
minister at Lewiston Orchards and one in the 
city itself. Attendance at the morning service 
is especially gratifying. Six new members 
were recently received into the church. Rey. 
H. N. Dukes is pastor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

New Church Building at Templeton 

TEMPLETON’S house of worship, which was 
wrecked in the bad storm of last summer, is 
soon to be rebuilt. The new building will be 
made larger than the old. This church is cared 
for by Rev. L. W. Wiltberger, pastor of Wes- 
sington Springs. 


OKLAHOMA 

Performs Marriage Ceremony in Airplane 

TuLsaA is progressing under the leadership 
of Rev. J. G. Duling, who has recently organ- 
ized a Sunday school and is constantly finding 
new recruits among the Congregational people 
of the city. Mr. Duling recently received a 
unique request to perform a marriage ceremony 
in an airplane 2,300 feet above Oklahoma City. 
The young couple who desired this novel cere- 
mony had difficulty in finding a minister, when 
Mr. Duling volunteered and thus helped them 
out of their perplexity. 


Flourishing Organization at Carrier 

Carpier has the privilege of serving without 
competition of other churches a field extending 
for five miles in all directions from the town. 
The district is located in a section of excellent 
farm land where the farms are generally owned 
by the one who tills the soil. The ehurch is 
well attended and has a large Sunday school. 
There are four organized Wndeavor Societies, 
with an aggregate attendance on the average 
Sunday of over 100 people. Recently Sec. J. 
GC. Prince of the Education Society and Supt. 
Marsh of the State Conference held an educa- 
tional institute with the church, Rev. W. M. 
Oakes, the pastor, is a friend beloved of the 
parish and much respected throughout the 
section surrounding the prosperous city of 
Enid 12 miles away. The field is in great 
need of a larger and better equipped church. 
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MISSOURI 
Rev. John W. MacCallum Resigns 
Rev. J. W. McCallum, former pastor-at- 
large of the Missouri Congregational Confer- 
ence and more recently pastor of First, Jop- 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


‘The Philosophy of Worship’ 


Jan. 19—The Psychology of Worship; 
Jan. 26—The Justification of Worship, 
by James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Mark 
Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Williams College; 
Feb. 2—Doubts About Worship; Feb. 
9—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University Graduate School; 
Feb. 16—Worship In Its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, 
by Charles Andrew Armstrong Bennett, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


_ Increase Your 


Church Attendance 


Do you want new, happy, smiling faces in 
Church and Sunday School—an interested, 
active congregation, eagerly attentive, 
steady in attendance, generous in their 
offerings ? 


Ideas That Will Help You 


Churches in large cities, vil- 
lages, small towns, and rural 
districts are accomplishing 
just what you most want to 
do. Whole-hearted letters 
to members, illustrated bul- 
letins, programs, and church 
calendars are helping them 
to do this ina dignified, economical 
manner. They are using ideas that 
were given to them. Now you can 
have the same ideas to use. We 
Tees them free with a 


PEED 


OTTO. SPEED 
The Rotospeed is an ideal machine 


for church work. Simple and easy 
to operate, no type or cuts, no 
mechanical knowledge necessary. 
Prints quickly and easily anything 
that can be hand-written, type-writ- 
ten, drawn, or ruled, at very little 
cost. 


Free Trial to Churches 


Mail coupon below for samples 
of successful ideas used by other 
churches and complete description 


of Rotospeed. Let us tell you how 


you can have complete outfit for 10 
days’ free trial. 
can accomplishwith such 
No obligation or 


Learn what you 


ideas. 
expense to you. Sign 


and mail coupon below. 


aK The Rotospeed Co. 
; 185 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co., 185 Fifth St., Dayton, O. 
. Please send us successful Church and Sun- 


day School ideas and details of your free 


trial offer. 
Name 


Print or Write Plainly 
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lin, has resigned, and with his bride, is now 
living in Tampa, Fla., where he has accepted 
the pastorate of our church. 

Mr. MacCallum served as interim pastor of 
several of our Missouri churches and also 
superintended the improvement and renova- 
tion of a number of our meeting-houses. Dur- 


whooping coug: 

ets and CROUP --those dreaded Child- 
hoodafflictionsare quickly and safely 
relieved by Roche’s Herbal Embroca- 
tion-- the remedy that has served 


several generations of Mothers 
successfully-—since 1802. 


) Equally effective forBRONCHITIS 
| or COLDS on the chest. 
Always keep a bottle handy 


£. FOUGERA & CO., Inc. f 
‘| 90 - 92 Beekman Street, New York 


ROCHE’S 
HERBAL EMBROCATION 


The Purity of Cuticura 


Makes It Unexcelled 


For Toilet Purposes 
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ing his pastorate at First, Joplin, a number of 
additions were made to the membership and 
both parsonage and church building were thor- 
oughly renovated and beautified. 


Rev. Roy W. Merrifield Resigns 

Rey. R. W. Merrifield has closed his pastorate 
of Wipon. During his ministry a number of 
people have come into membership with the 
church and the meeting-house has been remod- 
eled. A cement basement with modern con- 
veniences has been placed beneath the church 
building and the auditorium has been redeco- 
rated. Mr. Merrifield also served as the every 
member canvass director for his district and 
was an acceptable speaker in the neighboring 
churches. 


A Unique Thanksgiving 
The Congregational ministers of Springfield 
and vicinity met to celebrate Thanksgiving 
together at the parsonage of First Church. 
There were eight ministers, with their families, 
included in the invitation: Revs. John Graff, 
Frederick Gafert, F. C. Calland, I. T. Hull, 
I’. C. Emerson, West Alden (who has since 
died), W. H. Thomlinson, Sunday school mis- 
sionary, and S. H. Buell. Of these one is past 
85 years, four are in the 70’s, two in service. 
A company of 15 persons representing five of 
the families was gathered, and had a most 
enjoyable time together. 
Mr. Graff, Mr. Hull, 


and Mr. BHmerson 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Normal and College graduates needed for emer- 
gency calls for promotion at mid-year or Sept.; 
also specialists for summer camps, 1925. Free 
ap vice to parents concerning ideal camps for 
their children. Alfred B. Morrill, American 
Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Room C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Refined, educated young woman of ability and 
experience, would like position as companion or 
secretary to person going abroad or one who 


travels. Address Secretary D5, General Delivery, 
Toledo, O. 

Wanted immediately, work in private home, 
by former Northfield Seminary student. Good 
eook. References exchanged, “G.,’’ Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Companion—American Protestant young lady 
desires position as companion, secretary, or tu- 
tor, with refined people going South, California, 
or abroad for winter. “B.,” Oongregationalist. 


Position wanted by lady as history teacher in 
academy or secondary college. Experience and 


‘excellent references. South preferred. ‘“G. S.,” 
Oongregationalist, Boston. 
Practical nurse as traveling companion. Mod- 


erate rate above expenses. 


: Nellie Snook, Roch- 
ester (near Detroit), Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Small family desiring home, delight- 
ful rural community. Exceptional advantages. 
House and essentials provided. ‘X.,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


Girls—Women, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
without leaving home. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A562, Rochester, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


One who has been pastor of Congregational 
ehurches in New England for 26 years would 
ike pastorate in some country village where 
there is but one church. Address Congregational 
Minister, 88 Loomis St., Burlington, Vt. 


f MISCELLANEOUS 


During the past four years I have adver is i 
The Congregationalist for old postage Stnpd aud 
have paid out several thousand dollars in amounts 
from $1.00-$200 for old Stamps. I have dozens 
of letters expressing satisfaction. I am a col- 
lector specializing in early issues prior to 1890 
and prefer stamps on original envelopes or folded 
letter sheets. I also buy accumulations of loose 
stamps, collections, ete.; in fact my forty years’ 
eollecting has established an acquaintance with 
hundreds of collectors that enables me to dis- 
pose of anything in the stamp line not needed 
im my private collection. I invite correspondence 
from those having old letters and stamps issued 


prior to 1890. W. W. MacLare ar : 
Cleveland, Ohio. aah Se iol 


Stereopticon Slides—“Story 


of the i 
Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy.” ia tnod 
Churches of France,” “Life of Christ.” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo 
Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Red Triangle,” “Bell 
and | Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sun- 
day,” “In His Steps,” and many others. Card 


brings my complete list. Willis P. Hume, North 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Wanted—Variorium Teacher's Bible, India 
paper, genuine morocco binding preferred: 
Young’s Bible Translation; W. & H. Greek New 
Testament, vol. 2, introduction and appendix. 
“G. O.,’* Congregationalist. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St.; Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Make $10 to $25 daily selling our standard 


Books, Bibles, and Testaments. Hasy to sell. Big 
profits. Permanent position for responsible 
producers. Write National Book & Bible 


House, Desk 11, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with -adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price,- postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Special Offer—Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 
Ladies’, $1.90 per dozen, men’s, $2.90 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sold only in one dozen or more. 
Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


If interested in summer 
Room and Gift Shop, 
dress ‘Locusts ” 


Tea 
ad- 


engagement, 
wonderful country, 
Congregationalist. 


January 15, 19) 


spoke interestingly of days in the pastora: 
and widely varying experiences. 

Mr. Graff was born in Switzerland, and w: 
a missionary on the Zanzibar coast of Afri 
in 1860-62. He was called to America {| 
work among the German people in 1864. E 
daughter, Miss Johanna Graff, sent out fre 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes { 


Like the scraping of the needle on a sym: 
phony record is the donning of an overcoat 
during the benediction. 


the Springfield German Congregational Chur¢ 
in 1894, has given 30 years of service in ot 
mission at Mardin, Turkey. ; 

Only one of the company was born in Mi 
souri. Birthplaces ranged from Switzerla1 
to Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Mi 
nesota, Oklahoma, Iowa, and Nebraska bei 
favorites. Pastorates and residence had bee 
in 20 different states and foreign countrie 
All had served home mission churches on # 
frontier. Four of the five had held pastorat 
in Nebraska. : 


Rey. H. F. Tyler Called to Second, Sedalia 
Rev. H. F. Tyler has accepted a call 
Seconp, SeparrA. During Mr. Tyler’s pa 
torate at Immanuel, St. Louis, he has superi 
tended the erection of a beautiful and mode! 
two-story brick parsonage, and has also fe 
tered the plans for the building of a new meé 
ing-house, the architect's plans of which ha 
already been approved. During his minist 
in St. Louis, he has won the esteem and lo 
of his fellow-ministers as well as of his ov 
parishioners, many of whom relinquish hi 
with regret, but are delighted that he still 1 
mains within the bounds of our conference. 


INDIANA 

Increased Pledges at First, Indianapolis 

The financial campaign of First, INDIANA 
OLIS, for the coming year met with gratifyil 
results, $2,000 more being subscribed than 
year ago. The benevolence budget also w 
show a substantial increase. During the ye 
50 new members have been received into t 
church, attendance has increased at the regul 
services, and the social activities through Su 
day school, Boy Scouts, ete., are flourishing. 


Affairs at Plymouth, Whiting 

Rey. T. A. Stubbins is now well on in | 
third year as pastor of PlryMouTH, WHITIN 
In this time the church has increased its gif 
for the benevolent societies from $24 to t 
point where it seems likely that it will ta 
care of its full apportionment of $500 for tl 
year. A debt has been hanging over t 
church for several years, involved when 
parsonage was built, and at a meeting of t 
church on Nov. 9, to take up the matter of t 
budget for 1925, some one with a vision moy 


WHOOPING 
COUGH . 


_ Asthma, Spasmodic Croup 

Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza = 
The most widely used remedy for whoopi 
cough and spasmodic croup. The little lam 
vaporizes the remedy while the patient sleep: 


Intro- «<Used 

duced L, ‘sohila 
in ja you 

1879 sleep” 


Send for descriptive booklet 60A. Sold by druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New Yor 


nuary 15, 1925 


in addition to-the budget the church clear 
the indebtedness of some $5,000. This has 
1 placed in the hands of a committee with 
it enthusiasm and the committee is al- 
ly busy with plans. It looks as if the 
- will be speedily provided for and the 
ual interest of several hundred dollars done 
y with. Before this the church had voted 


muy lots farther west and be prepared for: 


time when it will be wise to move to a new 
tion. Two and a half lots have been se 
d at a cost of $2,500. Already an offer of 
000 has been made for the corner lot alone, 
ch indicates the growth of Whiting and its 
irons. A young people’s society has been 
mized which has an attendance of from 
to 30. The entire situation is most en- 
raging to both pastor and people. 


LQUISIANA 

* Orleans Congregational Club 

he annual forefathers’ pight meeting of the 
; Orleans Congregational Club was fea- 
by a program built on the characteris- 

of the Pilgrim Fathers and their rela- 
to present-day life in America. Persever- 
2 by Rey. H. H. Dunn; Independence, by 
T. Burbridge; Loyalty, by Rev. W. L. 
h; Generosity, by C. E. Thornhill, M.D.; 
erence, by Lieut. E. H. Phillips; Industry, 
Miss S. Moses; Modesty, by Miss Emily 
hols—these were the sub-topics ably 
dled by each speaker. Pres. J. P. O’Brien 
te on the needs and aim of Straight Col- 
= Mr. W. W. Hadnott of the Inter-Racial 
wmittee presided. The banquet was served 
the dining hall of Straight College. The 
ie was under the direction of Mrs. Alma 
Hubbard of the college music department. 
officers for 1925 are, Rev. W. L. Cash, 
ident; Mrs. L. B. Dunn, vice-president; 
. BE. H. Phillips, secretary; Rev. George 
er, treasurer. 


NEW YORK 
st Ordination Service at Ellington 
Test, ELLINGTON, organized in 1822, held 
first service of ordination on Noy. 18. Rey. 
P. Armstrong of Randolph was moderator, 
‘t. W. H. Rollins, of the State Conference, 
ached the sermon, and Dr. A. E. Randell, 
First, Jamestown, offered the ordaining 
yer. Other parts were taken by Rey. George 
ison, Rey. E. P. Armstrong, Rey. D. E. 
ks, and Rey. R. G. Armstrong. The young 
n ordained, Rey. Arthur K. Blaze, gives 
mise of a devoted, successful career in the 
ster’s work. ; 
“he senior deacon remarked that he “re- 
tted not having had his 15-year-old boy ex- 
ed from the high school to take in that 
nderful series of addresses. In my 60 years’ 
nection with this church I have never 
wwn anything like this service, the first held 
this church.” 
"he consecrated work of Mr. and Mrs. Blaze 
the past two years has given this rural 
rch a new lease of life, and is prophetic of 
uccessful future for pastor, people, and the 
ster’s Kingdom. 


CONNECTICUT 

o Strong Churches Lose Ministers 

two of the strong and vigorous churches of 
anecticut are losing pastors whom they 
e loved and honored. Dr. H. W. Maier has 
t resigned from First, NEw Brita, after 
years of faithful service and devoted leader- 
p. Some five years ago Dr. Maier was seri- 
ly injured when struck by a trolley car. He 
s able after a time to resume his duties; 
y as the result of that accident he is no 
ger able to carry the burden of his work 
i has been compelled to resign under the 
istent commands of the physicians that he 


“ 
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Tue First CHuRcH, SHARON, 


must give up all work for a time. Dr. Maier 
has not only been a faithful and successful 
pastor greatly beloved by his own people but 
outside his own church the whole community 
has turned to him as a man whom they loved 


“and trusted. 


Rey. Douglas Horton has resigned the pas- 
torate of First (North), MimmpLeETOWN, to 
accept the call to Leyden, Brookline, Mass. 
In going to Leyden Church he adds another 
to the group of strong Hartford men who are 
filling important positions in Boston, Drs. 
Barton and Strong and Rey. C. E. White of 
the American Board, Dr. A. D. Leavitt of 
Harvard. Brookline, Rey. F. D. Parker of the 
City Missionary Society, and Rey. G& WwW: 
Owen of Hyde Park. 


Centennial of First, Sharon 

The 100th birthday of Frest, SHAnon, Rey. 
¥F. W. Herman, pastor, was recently celebrated, 
with three services on the anniversary Sunday, 


morning, afternoon, and 
evening. At the morning 


service Mr. Herman 
spoke on “Religious De- 
yelopment,” and two 


former pastors, Rey. F. 
E. Kline and Rey. John 


Gratten, brought greet- 
ings. At the vesper serv- 
ice, Rev. HB. C. Starr 


brought the good wishes 
of the Litchfield North- 
west Association of 
Churches, and Mr. Al- 
bert Reed, of Colorado, 
a member of one of the 
historic families of the 


church, gave delightful 
reminiscences. Willard 
Baker spoke on “Old 


Meeting House Associa- 
tions and Memories,” and 
“The Problems of the 
Rural Church,” was dis- 
cussed by Rey. Morris 
Alling, of Hartford. 

In the evening the churches of the community 
were officially represented by Rev. Norman 
Currie, rector of the Episcopal Church. The 
main address was given by Dr. Sherrod Soule, 
whose subject was “The Significance of a 
Hundred Years.” The choir members added 
much interest to the service by wearing 
Colonial costumes. 

Interesting historical facts about the eburch 
include mention of the long service of Cotton 
Mather Smith, who was pastor of First, Sharon, 
for 52 years. His son became governor of 
Connecticut. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. u 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christien bodies. 
Deerees of M-A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obt=ined by students. 
For catelogue. address Dean Chas. BR. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


MAKE YOUR LIFE COUNT! 


Leadership is largely a matter of training. 


[he Chicago J[heological Seminary 
offers every opportunity for training and profitable life-service to young 


men desiring to enter the ministry. Full information gladly furnished. 
Address Dean FRANK G. WARD, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
trainimg for: 


1. The Christian ministry. 
2. Religious education and social service. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they fi ; 
nation! institution with the unity of common aim and sprit 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


form one interdenom? 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough | 


training for ministers and missionaries. 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportuntiy 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
Wazeen J. Mouton, President, 


Bangor, Maine. 


Courses | 


GRINNELL 


| 
| - 
| A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. | 
' Applications for admission in September, 1955, | 
are now beme recenred. | 
) An illustrated booklet will be sent om request. | 
| Address: i 
| Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

First, Holyoke, at 125th Milestone 

Dec. 4, 6, and 7 were red-letter days at OLD 
First, Hotyoxe. The 125th anniversary of 
the founding of the church opened on the anni- 
versary date, Dec. 4, with an elaborate his- 
torical drama, composed by a gifted member ot 
the church, Mrs. Una Winchester Warnock. 
It presented in dramatic form seven episodes 
in the history of the church, and was given 
by nearly 100 persons, costumed accurately 
according to the periods represented. The 
first episode was in 1795 “when it was de- 
cided that we should have a meeting-house 


Gini 


ulpitseQhancel Furnitures 


i ; 
‘Sun ay School Seatings 
American Seating Company 


Dept. D 


CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


the Thomas Service. 
SS Cleanandsanitary. Write 

now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Boas Lima, Ohio. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. AND 
2208 ei NY. CITY. 
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First Cuurcu, Honyoker, Mass. 


with the Baptists.” Then followed the Vendue 
of the Pews for the “buying, removing and 
finishing the Lord’s Barn,’ as the ugly un- 
finished meeting-house was then called. There 
was a tableau of the 11 charter members tak- 
ing the covenant in 1799 that formed the 
church. Home-scenes followed in the parson- 
ages of Pastors Rand (1824) and Hervey 
Smith (1834). There was a colorful quilting- 
bee of 1866. The final episode was an im- 
pressive C. H. meeting of the year 1900, at 
which nine of the older members of the church, 
with Pastor Winch addressed the younger gen- 
eration. The addresses were given by sons of 
grandsons of the former leaders with fine spirit. 

The church was crowded for the drama and 
twice on Sunday for the anniversary services. 
A former pastor, Rev. H. O. Hannum of New- 


buryport, was the preacher, and another former 


pastor, Rev. C, S. Walker of Amherst, read the 
scripture lesson. A great vesper service of 
praise in the afternoon was addressed by Dr. 
EH. A. Reed, pastor emeritus of Second Church, 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 

. have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


_ ESTEY 
PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, % 


Boston, Mass. 


Crrre eure 


Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt,-14 Greenville Til. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE. AND MARBLE 


d | 
LL SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept. EY 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


) g. UNLIREOTHER BELLS 
LYMYER (ES SWEETER, MORE DUR 
RICE, 

CHURCH | Gag OURFREECATALOGUS 
TELLS WHY, 


rs 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER - 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


January 15, 19 


prayer being offered by Dr. R. R. Wicks, pas 
of Second. On Saturday evening the reuni 
social gathering continued till nearly midnig 
with a program of period music by an | 
time choir in costume, an exhibition of anci 
relics, and congratulatory. addresses by nei; 
boring ministers. Many former members 

tended the exercises. The anniversary arous 
so much enthusiasm that on the following we 
at the annual meeting, when blue-prints : 
the proposed parish house were exhibit 
spontaneous pledges amounting to $7,000 we 
made by two of the members. Deacon G. | 
Brainerd was general anniversary chairm: 
and the pastor, Rev. C. N. Thorp, and J. 
Wakelin, the church organist, were leaders 
planning the program. 


Organ Rededication at Westfield 

SrecoND, WESTFIELD, has always been pro 
of its organ, designed by the architect of t 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York a 
built by Johnson of Westfield in 1876 as 
shining local example of what his facto 
could produce. The past summer several thc 
sand dollars was spent for its rebuilding a 
electrification by Chadwick of Springfield. 
was ready for rededication Nov. 16, and 
large congregation was present to enjoy it. 
a further celebration the men’s club arrang 
for an organ recital as the program for th 
meeting of Dec. 16, and a history of the org 
was given by Mr. Edwin Smith, a chart 
member of the church in 1856 and always ide 
tified with the church music, 

While the search for a successor to Dr. 
B. Holmes is progressing, the church is 3 
creasingly happy under the pulpit minist1 
tions of Dr, H. L. Bailey of Longmeadow, w 
is serving as interim pastor, and under who 
preaching the congregations are  steadi 
growing. 


Church and Ministerial Recor 


Calls 

Corn, A. B., Broadway-Winter Hill, 
Mass., to Second, Waterbury, Ct. 
begin March 22. 

Dyer, T. L., Saticoy, Cal., 
Los Angeles. Accepts. 

Faux, R. B., to Union, Elcho, Wis. At work. 

GREENSMITH, H. C., Oberlin, O., to Wauseon. . 
work. 

Harpous, R. O., to First, Newark, N. J. At wo1 

LeacH, C. P., Glen Ridge, N. J., to River Eds 

Lrvernrr, T. L., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to Sauge 
ties. Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 

Perrit, H. D. (Presb.), to student pastorat 
University of Nevada. 

Srark, L. A., Gallup, N. M., 
Accepts to begin March 1. 


Somervil 
Accepts 


to Bethany Memori: 


to Big Creek, C: 


TyLtypr, H. F., Immanuel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Second, Sedalia. Accepts. 
Resignations 


Carson, S. C., Oleander, Cal. 

Gouup, S. A., Frostburg, Md. Effective Dec. 3 

Hacuyr, S. P., Sunset, San Francisco, Cal. 

HmnseL, W. A., Adin, Cal. 

Jongs, C. A., Haworth, N. J. 

Keiuy, G. J., Chester, N. J. Effective Dec. 31. 

Linp, N.. O., Swedish, Dover, N. J. 

Maigr, H. W., First, New. Britain, Ct., on a 
eount of poor health, after 18 years. 

Orr, J. B., Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 

Parmrson, A. B., Alturas, Cal. 

Ritpy, W. W., Weaverville and Hayfork, Cal. 

Sampson, C. C., Tilton, N. H., after 40 years. 


Ordinations 
BeckwitH, K. D., o., Clinton Ave., Brookly 
N. Y., Nov. 19. Sermon by Rev. W. S. Arch 
bald; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. W. Bal 


win, R. A. Heaps, F. P. Cooke, and Geors 
Stewart. 
Personals 
Bvarts, Rey. C. L., is to conduct an institu 


for the training of personal workers the fir: 
two weeks in January with the churches of Fa 
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‘iver, Mass. The opening rally is to be held He was married to Charlotte Grosvenor Whiton, REV. NEWMAN SMYTH 
a Central Congregational Church of which Rev. daughter of James Morris Whiton of Boston and Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., pastor emeritus 
. H. Hellens is pastor. a direct descendant of John Alden, who survives of Centre Congregational Church, New Haven, 


TTs, Mr. Louris B., of Guadalajara, Mexico, is him. One daughter, Maud, died in 1883. The (Ct., died at his home in New Haven, Jan. 6, at 
ow on leave of absence from the Mission on four living children are Mary Whiton Calkins, the age of 81. Dr. Smyth was born in Bruns- 


ecount of Mrs. Fritts’ poor health, and is professor of philosophy and psychology at (Continued on page 95) 
vorking in the HWxtension Department of the Wellesley College; Leighton Calkins, former mayor 
Iniversity of Oklahoma. of Plainfield, N. J., and a lawyer in New York; 


LB, Ruy. SHwRROD, superintendent of the Mis- Raymond Calkins, minister of the First Church 
ionary Society of Connecticut, was injured in | (Congregational) in ‘Cambridge, and Grosvenor 
n automobile accident on Dec. 24, 1924. Ex- (Calkins of Newton, a Boston lawyer. 

mination showed that he sustained a fracture A memorial service will be held in Eliot Church, 
n the right leg and a sprained ankle, but his Newton, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, at 3 o’clock. 
ondition is not serious. He is at the Niles St. 


fospital, where it is expected he will recover REV. G. M. MISSIRIAN 
apidly. p Rev. G. M. Missirian, pastor of the First Arme- 
nian -Presbyterian Church of Fresno, Cal., for- : . 
seu ui pentes j feahae merly pastor of Stanley Memorial Church, New SELLING LIKE HOT-CAKES! 
eath notices and obituaries are inserted at a Pte Fre 5 
t of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum Britain, Ct., passed away from appendicitis and @ Church people everywhere are selling our 
wge, siaty eents. Lines average seven words peritonitis. He was a graduate of Andover Theo- 22 MINTS 
| Address pobiivery Department, The jogical Seminary, and the holder of a Ph.D. from : “just like hot-cakes’—so they say. 
Wigigmonalist, 12 Beacon Rt... Boston. Harvard. His deep spiritual life, with broad Everyone likes good candy mints. Ours are 
CHY Manni a ae intellectual faculties, had won for him the ad- Se ee peed 
vas is : ep . ’ 
924, Weis years oe dives Pe Bed miration of the public at large. The death oc- Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolls of one 
ufferer 13 years following a stroke of infantile Curred on Dec. 8 and the funeral took place on the flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
aralysis at two years. He was the second 15th, one week later in order to have the pres- = 6. A case costs you $9. Adopt this 
ite BNE ae Bessie Tredway once of his sister, Miss Zabille Missirian from CHURCH IDEA 
Z : : Boston. The funeral service was conducted by cents el aicdalyaclt 300 rolls nt Soa coll 
REV. WEST ALDEN _ the Ministerial Union of Fresno, with addresses tsa veceipts $16 Lthus making $7 on a $9 in- 
fev. West Alden, of Pilgrim descendancy, died by Rev. M. G. Papazian and Rey. H. H. Bell, of  vestment—which you give to your church. 
his home in Springfield, Mo., Dec. 1, at the San Francisco. iS oo fee As aXe perce Nees 
: eae ¢ fe) 
, of 62. His parents early came from Massa- Rev. G. M. Missirian had endeared himself xe inh fica ve sen y 
isetts to Missouri and he attended Drury Col- to_ the community and the sense of loss is S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
e. In 1893 he graduated from Chicago Theo- Universal. Srormy here! pcecendemberse nears 
i ] = : oing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
ical Seminary. He held pastorates at ‘Hills MRS. FRANCES BAYLEY PACKARD youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 
‘o and Victoria and De Long Ill., and Nichols, COMPANY 
k J The former parishioners and friends of the SEONG core: ced pas 
REY. WOLCOTT CALKINS, D.D. late Dr. Frank G. Bayley, of Denver, Col., will 437 21 » 


wev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., died, Dec. 31, at Bom erevcd ue Beat. g96 tlie sudaen jude 
home on Bellevue St., Newton, Mass., aged Teheran, Persia, of Dr. Bayley’s only daughter, 
years. Dr. Calkins had lived in Newton since Heanges, mee oe Bee Hens ne Hacksedy ot vine 
30, having been minister of the Hliot Church, Se Re Ce reeby een ee a 
wton, from 1880 until 1895. During his pas- 1924. pane Presbyterian Foreign Board had a 
ate the present church edifice wag built and eable: ‘Mrs. H. P. Packard died today. Thom- 
licated free of debt. bosis.”” The two older boys are in this country, 
Jr. Calkins came of Welsh stock, the earliest Ong ime high sehcob eoneree™ ae, Williams eek 
ierican ancestor being Hugh Calkins, who came leee- be, Ewe: yonnsenspoys ste, ins Kerslax with 
Gloucester in 1640, and served as a member of thelr ssather: F 7 : 

- General Court of Massachusetts before he rer Osea nae, Conereserionalist oa uke 
aoved to Norwich, Ct. He was eleven times and Dr. Packard, also a Congregationalist, only | Stainless Steel Paring Knives. It’s fun to use and 
cted a member of the Connecticut Assembly. went under another os DeCAUs Cpe ue gow ue wes a isellethem Every woman wants one when she 
ter a branch of the family migrated to New 20t Sending out any medical men when they were | earns fruits do not stain knife or hands if peeled 
rk, and Dr. Calkins’ grandfather was among ¢24Y, and an urgent call had come to the Student by a NEvA-STAIN. 
. pioneer settlers in the western part of the Volunteers for a medical man for Urumia, Eersia- Easy way to make 
te. His father was the first white child to When Mrs. Packard’s father died in 1917 it was money for Church. 
born at Painted Post (now Corning), N. Y. thirteen months before the swordpreached BBs, by Sample and plan free. 
was there that Dr. Calkins was born, June ‘1¢2800 of the disturbed conditions in Persia, as 

1831. well as the rest of the world. Stainless Products Sales Co., 900-6th St., Watervliet, N. Y.8 
“following his early education in the district BR 
00ls, he prepared himself for admission to Yale 
lege, at the same time teaching school in 
ler to earn money to pay for his college course. MID-WINTER VACATION 
was graduated in the famous class of 1856, 
th the distinction. of winning the DeForest ° ° 

ze. Among his classmates Acar tates Justices Rest, Quiet, Winter Sp orts, Health 
ewer and Brown of the Supreme Court of the 
ited States, and Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
0 is a few years younger than Dr. Calkins. 
on leaving college he became a_ successful 
cher in the Russell School, New Haven, and 


@utsells all Gther 
Beoks 


The Bible—we carry it in every | 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Bo 


the Worcester High School, 1856-9. Deciding Open all Oren ef 
on the ministry as a profession, he entered the year the Dear: 
ion Theological Seminary in 1859, and was a 

ident in the University of Halle, Germany, nes 

1860-61. 

Before beginning his Newton pastorate Dr. O 100 miles 
kins was associate miister of the Center WWE of m. Boston 
urch (First Congregational), in Hartford, Ct., our cosy Sire. : 
m 1862 to 1864, and minister of the Calvary 191 from 
esbyterian Church, Philadelphia (1864-66), and bedrooms us kk 
the North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. ; New Yor 


from 1866 to 1880. In 1886 he was acting 
nister of the American Church, Paris, and in 
90, 1891, 1894, and 1902 preached in London 


i Birmingham, England. He was _ pastor is an ideal pl for 1 f wint ‘ts. Weather- 
; place for lovers of winter sports. 
d pastor emeritus of Montvale from 1898 to the The N orth eld man permitting, there are Snowshoeing, Skiing, 
ee death. Skating, Tobogganing, Coasting, Outdoor Picnics, and other recreation. Miles of 
ee Wee the ‘author of Key Stones of new wooded mountain trails. Good food, excellent service. At seat of The North- 
ee 0 Perables: for Our Times, and a field Schools, to whose public entertainments, concerts, and chapel addresses our 
quent contributor to periodicals, including the guests are welcome. Attractive rates. 


dover Review, the Presbyterian Review, and f : 
lay. 
> Forum. We was for many years a member of Write for illustrated booklet today 


> Winthrop Club of Boston and the oldest ac- Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. F. W. Kellogg, Asst. Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
e€ member of the Tuesday Club of Newton. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Baxecutive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B®. Burton, 
: _ 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Hor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton, ea officio, 
. 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William 8. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Cnairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norp—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Vrank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I]. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Oonvener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, II]. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary- 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 

W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
_Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Seerctary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
f 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
ss : 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
anne Bees zepeesans all Home Mission in- 
rests. ineteen self-supporting state ieti 
are federated with the National (otictya ean 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Seec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 

and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,843 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


_AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Hey: a F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 

v. Oe - : 
m Fred L. Brow toe Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, : 

Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 

154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. HE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection .for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph: L, Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 

Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


Associate Secretaries 


the South 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged. 


ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 

PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 

plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa’ 

torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co, 


ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J, Cove) 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., A aaabe 


q 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION | 


SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. — 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secret 
and Missionary Education Secretar 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adu) 


Education Secretar 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, y 


Student and Young People’s Secretar 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer E | 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious 

Program including Social Service, 

Education, Student and Young People’s Wo 

aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chris 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of f] 


of The Congregationalist, 

ment, quarterlies, lesson  text-books, 

magazines, children’s and young people’s week 

papers, and books for home and church use, wi 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., : 

Editor and Business Manage 

Rev. William EB. Gilroy, D.D., q 

Editor of The Congregationalis 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer a 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congre; 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. ; 


WoMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRI 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Mrs. 8. E. Hurlbu 
Treas. 


Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. ~ 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIF 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Dxee. § 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoMnb MISSIONAE 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥.; Mrs. H. E 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSEITS . WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAB 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasure! 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congreg; 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio! 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fre 
erick E. Hmrich, D.D., Secretary Bmeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewa 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MaAssacHusprts Boarp OF MINISTPRIAL AI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, al 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columb 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. | 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BO 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is t 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congr 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. | 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sea 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tup FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely f 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites co 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annui 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superi 
tendent; Rev. William F. Bnglish, Treasuré 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THp MISSIONARY Socrtpry OF CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits co 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Church 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Re 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. William — 
Jinglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha! 
ford. q ‘ 
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ck, Me., June 25, 1843, and was graduated from 
wdoin College in 1863, from Andover Theologi- 
Seminary in 1867, and received honorary de- 
>es of doctor of divinity from New York Uni- 
sity in 1881 and from Yale in 1895. He held 


torates at Providence, R. I., Bangor, Me., and 
Quincy, Ill., before going to New Haven, where 
was pastor of Centre Churen from 1882 to 
7, when he became pastor emeritus. ¥ 
e had been fellow of the Yale Corporation 


rican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregetional Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for -gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
‘the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
equests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
he House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ess and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
ur Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
ey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
ard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
eacon Street, Boston, Macs. z 


one 


— 


City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


‘Home visitation and personal missionary serv- 
e in connection with our churches. Hmergency 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ons and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
usly administered. 


filliam LHllison, President; 
arker, Secretary; Samuel F. 
.corporated 


wwe Boston 
paman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


ter Society, reorganized 

1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
hurches of New England 
its practical, social, and 
ligious work among sea- 
! Has finely equipped 
jethels at 287 Hanover 
t., Boston, and at Vine- 
ard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
he Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
xading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
1g facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
lent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. 
heodore HW. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
arren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Bxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
06 Congregational House. 


Rev. Fletcher D. 
Wilkins, J'reasurer. 


Reorganized 
1922 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational, interna- 
onal, and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
O07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
rom New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JouHn B. Catyprt, D.D., President; GrORGH 
IDNEY WeressterR, D.D., Secretary. 

Ciarencn C. PINNnO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
lew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


*hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
naintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
ireulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ll churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
‘ontributions and communications relative to 
vork in any part of the country may be sent to 
he New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


and was the author of .many theological works, 
including The Reality of Faith, Christian Bthics, 
Through Science to Faith, Approaches Toward 
Ohurch Unity, and Story of Church Unity. He 
was an earnest leader in organized efforts in be- 
half of church unity. 


MRS. MARY BH. WALTON 


Old-line Congregationalists in Boston were sad- 
dened New Year’s day by the death of Mary BE. 
Bartlett, wife of Arthur G. Walton, of Wakefield. 
Mrs. Walton was the daughter of Nathaniel J. 
Bartlett, founder and during his lifetime pro- 
prietor of the Bartlett Bookstore in Cornhill, 
and sister of the late N. Edward Bartlett, his 
father’s successor in the bookshop. The tradition 
in the Bartlett family was to read widely and 
deeply in- religion and theology, and Mrs. Walton 


‘was nearly as well acquainted as her father and 


brother with what was being thought and said 
in ecclesiastical circles. She was a devout mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church in Wake- 
field, and many young women in the community 
tell of her influence as a teacher of Sunday school 
girls. 

She leaves a son, Bartlett Walton, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Harry M. Wheeler, and Mrs. 
Louis B. Wallace, all of Wakefield; one son, Win- 
ship Walton, died while still a youth. Her eight 
grandchildren were her greatest delight, and she 
was blessed in being able to see them almost 
daily. Her sister-in-law, Mrs. N. Edward Bart- 
lett, lives in Andover, and one of her nieces, 
Mrs. Elisabeth Bartlett Jenks, still maintains 
the bookstore in Cornhill. Mrs. Walton was of 
the finest type of descendants of the Puritans— 
intellectual, devout, uncompromising in her princi- 
ples, and motherly. Rs AEG, 


Events To Come 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MrprinG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 19, 10.45 a.m. 

MIDWINTER MentTinGc, Congregational Church Ex- 
tension Boards, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 17-21. 

MASSACHUSETTS WoOMAN’S HOMBP MISSIONARY 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Feb.-6, 2 P.M. 
Speaker, Rev. W. E. Gilroy, editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

Woman’s Boarpd oF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 10.30 a.m. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTDPRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


RISIBLES 


Professor—‘What do we owe to chemistry?” 
Student—“Most of our blondes.’ 


Mistress: ‘“Mary, we’d rather you didn’t en- 
tertain policemen in our home.” 

Cook—“‘The man in uniform ye saw, mum, 
was no officer of the law, but me own private 
chauffeur.”—American Legion Weekly. 


From crazy cross-word puzzles I have always 
been immune, 

But since the Herald started them I sing an- 
other tune; 

Now what care I—the socks be darned—or un- 
darned, as they may, 

The radio is gathering dust that can be seen 
a mile away; 

Friend Husband grabs a lukewarm bite from 
off the pantry shelf, 

And goes out looking like a shadow of his 
former self, 

While gleefully my child departs without the 
usual fears 

That he’ll be stopped with “Are you sure you 
washed behind your ears?” 

No longer flowers and seasons enchant me as 
of yore, 

The dice are in the ash tray and the bamboos 
on the floor; 

My eye is fixed and glassy and I haven’t 
combed my hair, 

But maybe “Zeke” 
French for “in the air’? 

—Boston Herald. 


can tell me, what’s the’ 
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Alice—“So your engagement is broken?” 

Lou—“Yes, dearie. You know I couldn’t 
marry a huckster, so when I heard he had 
a corner on the market, I was through.”— 
Purple Cow. 


After an acrimonious debate the bride said, 
tearfully : : 

“But for one thing I’d leave you and go 
home to Mother.” 

“And what is that?’ 

“Mother is coming here. She’s leaving 
Father.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Wife (teaching husband to dance)—‘‘My 
dear man, you learned to do drill in the army; 
why can’t you pick this up? It’s a perfectly 
simple step. Any one would think you were 
mentally deficient.” 

Husband—“Almost the sergeant’s own words, 
my dear.”—Washington Cougar’s Paw. ns 


PRE-INVENTORY SALE 


Well-known Books at Attractive Prices 


Regular 
Price 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIFE $3.50 
OF JESUS 


Georges Berguer 
THE QUEST OF LIBERTY—Story 


of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
Basil Mathews 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE 
George P. Mains 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Lyman Abbott 


1.50 


2.50 


2.00 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Walter Rauschenbusch 


FROM ALIEN TO CITIZEN 
E. A. Steiner 


2.00 


2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE - 80 
NEW DAY Cleland B. McAfee 


ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DISCOURSE 
Austin Phelps 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE—Gifford Lectures 
John Watson 


POVERTY: THE CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH John Simpson Penman 


2.00 


6.00 


2 vols. 


1.00 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY 


James L. Barton 


Cloth 1.50 
Paper .50 
MODERN READERS’ BIBLE: Psalms and 
Richard G. Moulton 


Current Edition of Psalms in 2 vols. 


Lamentations 


NELSON’S EXPLANATORY TESTAMENT— 


American Revised Version—Notes by 
Leading Scholars 


1.50 


REASONABLE RELIGION 
George Jackson 

USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
John E. McFadyen 


ORACLES OF GOD 
W. E. Orchard 


2.25 


2.25 


2.25 


Sale 
Price 


$1.00 


75 


-60 
-95 
95 
95 


-29 


95 


2.00 


50 


50 
.20 


25 


1.60 


75 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Regular Sale 
Price Price 
THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH $3.50 $2.00 
David Smith 
GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES 1.36 35 
ON OLD TESTAMENT 
MASTERPIECES. Illus. 
Laura H. Wild 
GOD’S FREEMEN 2.00 1.00 
Nathaniel Micklem ; 
THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS 2.25 1.00 
J. A. Robertson 
OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE 2.25 1.00 
John A. Hutton 
VISIONS OF THE END—Studies in Revelation 2.25 1.00 
Adam C. Welch 
PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD 2.00 1.00 
John A. Hutton 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 1.25 1.00 
W. Chapman 
JEREMIAH IN MODERN SPEECH 2.25 1.00 
John E. McFadyen 
J. BRIERLEY—LIFE AND WORKS 1.60. .75 
H. Jeffs 
PAUL’S FIGHT FOR GALATIA 1.25 50 
C. H. Watkins 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT 2.25 1.00 
Griffith-Jones 
THE FAITH OF ISAIAH 2.25 “I | 1.00 
A. R. Gordon 
LIFE’S BEGINNINGS Cloth 1.50 75 
THE SHINING HIGHWAY 125 50 
E. G. Miles 
THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH. 1.00 .25 
H. Bulcock 
LETTERS TO A MINISTERIAL SON .75 sD 
By A Man of the World 
UNIVERSAL OVERPRESENCE 1.00 -25 


C. H. Betts 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev.-W. H. Spence is the pastor. See Mr. Spence’s article in this issue. 


UNITY THROUGH A COMMON PURPOSE-—First Prize Essay 
By E. Tallmadge Root 


, 


HOW IS JESUS KNOWN TODAY ?—George A. Gordon 


4 The Lenten Church Program 
| for 1925 


The Lenten Season 


HE Lenten Season, extending from January first to Easter Day, is a 


period of rich opportunity in the religious life of the church. Hundreds 
of churches plan definite evangelistic and devotional programs for this Season, 
and having once carried through a worth-while plan continue the practice 
year after year with added efficiency and increased results. 


The Lenten Program of the Church has three main features : 


1. Devottonal Culture 


W* are learning many helpful ways of enriching the spiritual lives of our people through practical cul- 

ture of the devotional life., The world today needs powerful Christians. That men may have the 
strength of God in their lives they must know Him. The following material is for the assistance of pastors 
and church workers in this most important and fruitful field : 


1. The Fellowship of Prayer, 2c 4. How to Pray, le 
2. A Book of Prayers, 5c 5. Devotional Reading of the Bible, 50c per 100 
3. Devotional Hymns, 5c 6. The Gospel of Luke, 3c 
7. The Gospel Story of the Life of Christ. Palm Sunday to Easter. 10c 
* k *k 


2, Reltgtous Cratning of Doung People 


HE use of a Pastor’s Class as preparatory to church membership is growing rapidly in churches of all 

denominations. Many pastors feel that no one should be admitted into full membership without having 
had a period of definite religious instruction. The mid-week meeting during the Lenten Season is being 
used widely for this purpose for adults and the Pastor’s Class for younger persons. Helps for these groups 
are listed below : 


1. Text Book for Pastor’s Training Class, 3¢ 8. What It Means To Be A Christian, 
2. Six Lessons for Pastor’s Chass, 3c — In cloth, 40c; paper, 20e 
4. The Congregational Hand Book, 4c. A compact manual for every member. 


9 k k 


3. Chureh Attendance and Membership Recruiting 


A Pte Church is under constant necessity of teaching men and women the need of regular church attend- 
ance that there be growth in grace and spiritual power. The church must continue also to recruit new 
members. These two interests go hand in hand. Following is some helpful literature for this work : 


1. Why Go To Church, 50c per 100 - 6. The Invitation Committee, 50c per 100 

2. On Going to Church, 50c per 100 7. Some Objections, 2¢ 

3. Why Join the Church, 1c 8. Congregationalism, 50c per 100 

4. Personal Evangelism, le 9. The Congregational Church, 50c per 100 * 
5. Win One More, 25c¢ per 100 10. Certificates of Church Membership, 


Plain, 1c; Superfine with envelope, 5c 


Send your request to 


THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
Room 538, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
William Horace Day, Chairman Frederick L. Fagley, Beccles Secretary 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Conventional Theology and Reaction 


JF .HROUGH a touch of humor a deep-seeing man may 

sometimes express a penetrative criticism that is more 
vital and more sweeping than pages of serious discus- 
sion. Religious circles might well take to heart the 
words of Sir James Barrie, novelist and playwright, in 
his tribute to young authors in his address at the annual 
dinner of the Printers’ Pension Fund. “They have a 
short way with the old hands,” said the distinguished 
man of letters, “but in our pride in them we forgive them 
for that. Perhaps they go a little to excess, treating 
even God as if He were, shall we say, the greatest of the 
Victorians.” Unfortunately to the rising generation, 
manifesting its own individuality in reaction, God has 
been too often represented as a Being little other than 
“the greatest of the Victorians.” 


A ‘‘Martyr for Love” 


R. HENSLEY HENSON, Bishop of Durham, in un- 

veiling a memorial tablet to Richard Baxter, in 
Christ Church, Grayfriars, London, where Baxter is 
buried, referred to Baxter’s Reformed Pastor as the best 
manual of a clergyman’s duty in the English language. 
He spoke of Baxter’s efforts in behalf of Christian unity, 
and though he said that Baxter “sometimes discharged 
his olive branch from a catapult,” he called him the 
author of undenominationalism in its true meaning. Dr. 
Henson declared that the large differences in ecclesiasti- 
cal standpoint between Christian men were compatible 
with their spiritual unity. Here, he declared, was a suffi- 
cient basis for spiritual fellowship, and apart from such 
a position it was difficult to imagine any escape from 
the tragedy of unmitigated sectarianism. It is interest- 
ing to note that in an age of violent controversy—Bax- 
ter lived from 1615-1691—the author of the Saints’ Ever- 


lasting Rest described himself as a Catholic Christian. 
Dr. Henson referred to him as a martyr for love in a 
cruel and troubled age, and cited the words quoted from 
Baxter by Bates in his sermon at Baxter’s funeral: I can 
as willingly be a martyr for love as for any Article in 
the Creed. Surely in that there is a message for today. 
Many men would die for their principles, who seem to 
think it a weakness either to live or to die for love. We 
shall not make great progress in this age of controversy 
until more men of every type of conviction and tempera- 
ment have in them the willingness to be “martyrs for 
love.” 


Appealing to the Voter 

AIL-SPLITTING, the log cabin, and even “the candi- 

date’s pipe,” have figured among other things in 
America as means of catching the voter. But America 
is not the only country in which interesting facts and 
circumstances that have little to do with vital qualifica- 
tions or principles seem to have much to do with a candi- 
date’s chances of election. The British Weekly in a re- 
cent issue quotes a remarkable passage from a book of 
reminiscences by Sir Lionel Phillips, who was one of the 
principals in the famous Jamieson Raid, in South Af- 
rica. Phillips pleaded guilty to high treason to save 
minor participants in that incident. He was condemned 
to death and listened to his scaffold being erected out- 
side his cell. He was reprieved and returned to England 
intending to run for parliament in the election of 1906. 


‘In his reminiscences Sir Lionel expresses the opinion 


that in spite of the Liberal landslide in that election he 
could have won a Conservative victory, against the handi- 
cap of the unpopularity of his principles, simply be- 
cause he had been condemned to death. He writes: 

In visiting cabmen’s shelters, and mingling with , 
groups of costers and others, I was invariably asked if 


. 
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it was true I had been sentenced to be hanged, and upon 
replying in the affirmative was almost equally invari- 
ably assured of their votes on that account! 


A Visit to Union 


N invitation, extended several months ago, to preach 

at the chapel service at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on the second Sunday of the new year, gave the 
Editor an opportunity to see something of the workings 
of this worthy institution, and to appreciate at their 
source the influences that it represents in American 
religious life. 

The spirit of the seminary—as perhaps of all the 
more progressive seminaries today—found expression in 
the beautiful prayer of Professor Frame at the chapel 
service, particularly in the fervent plea for divine help 
in the pursuit of “solid learning, true piety, and en- 
lightened experience.” In that trilogy, and in that alone, 
is expressed the unity and totality of Christian purpose, 
and no one element is rightly rooted or directed that is 
not intrinsically allied with the others. Solid learning 
may not be possible for the average man in the same 
sense that it is possible for the privileged scholar; but 
few things today are more needed than a proper rever- 
ence for scholarship. That, the average man may have; 
and he may also seek to make his learning, as far as it 
goes, accurate, careful, and subject to correction. -A 
great seminary, like Union, in its very atmosphere sug- 
gests the immensity of the field of religion for devout 
interest and inquiry. 

In this connection the library is for the visitor a 
place of great significance. Special gifts have here ren- 
dered it possible for men with the true librarian’s in- 
stinct—something that goes beyond the mere love of 
books—to build up a library so highly specialized in 
some departments that the material it provides in scope 
and approach to completeness is almost unsurpassed, 
even by some of the greatest libraries in the world. Ac- 
cording to Professor Rockwell, these book shelves 
would now represent a total length of five miles, if 
placed end to end, and the stacks are constantly being 
added to, with special effort to fill up any gaps in 
departments where the collection is already particularly 
rich. The importance of such provision for seholarly re- 
search and study cannot be over-estimated. 

The beautiful gray stone buildings, which, except for 
the pleasing quadrangle, cover almost the entire block, 
stand in worthy relation to Columbia University and to 
metropolitan New York. One wishes that all schools of 
religion could be as fittingly housed, appropriately sym- 
bolizing the fact that religion is a supreme and not a 

‘minor interest in life. Whatever may be the issue of 
the project of the great Episcopal Cathedral on Morning- 
side Heights, here in the Union Seminary buildings, 
erected about 1910, crowning the height, barely a stone’s 
throw from the imposing tomb of General Grant, there 
will always be symbolized the place in a great com- 
munity of the halls of learning and the interests of reli- 
gion. And this commanding monument to the studious 
pursuit of truth and righteousness will be all the more 
significant when the memorial tower, recently provided 
for by a substantial gift, has crowned the corner of the 
seminary building. 

There is, moreover, a rich parable contained in this 
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. structure in the fact that the stone for it was quarriet i 


out of the lot on which it stands. That is what religion 
has to do for human life and for the world in which mer): 
dwell. Christ’s purpose is to build up by transforma) 
tion, taking the latent and natural powers of men and! 
their environment, and out of them erecting the sym: 
phonies of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Like all the more important seminaries Union some: 
years ago outgrew its denominational bounds. From a): 
Presbyterian background it has come to assume much | 
the same non-denominational or interdenominational | 
character that the seminaries that grew out of a Congre- | 
gational environment have taken. Ever since 1836, when — 
it was founded, Union has welcomed Congregational stu- 
dents, but only within the present century have Congre- 
gationalists had access to its faculty and to its board 
of directors. For the first time in its history the presi-_ 
dent of Union is a member of the Congregational fellow- 
ship. Seven other Congregationalists are upon the 
faculty, six giving full time, and one part time. The 
requirement that professors subscribe to the Westminster 
Confession was abolished in 1904. Thirty Congregational 
students are enrolled this year, and nearly five hundred 
of Union’s alumni have entered the Congregational 
ministry. 

Out of the large funds now being successfully raised 
for strengthening and extending the work of the semi- 
nary one interesting. purpose is to erect a home where 
missionaries on furlough may reside while pursuing 
studies in the seminary. Fellowships now making pos- 
sible such study will be more extensively provided for in 
future. 4 

It is regrettable that the heavy burden of administra- 
tion, intensified by the present campaign, has led to a 
temporary breakdown in the health of President McGif- 
fert. Very reluctantly he has been compelled to take a 
rest. We understand that he is likely to take a Mediter- 
ranean trip, which it is hoped will fully restore him to 
health and vitality. One finds everywhere evidences of 
the high regard in which President McGiffert is held, and 
of the love and loyalty on the part of his staff which 
have rendered his administration so effective. 

The alumni of Union are not backward in sounding 
its praises, and those who owe fealty to other institu- 
tions may join with them in recognizing its greatness in 
structure, organization, and influence. 


The Christmas Fund 


HOUSANDS of our readers will be pleased to learn 

of the successful results of their co-operation in one 
of our most worthy causes. The directors of the Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Relief desire to express to 
all these friends of the veterans of the Cross their pro- 
found appreciation of the noble response to the appeal 
for the Christmas Fund. They are glad to announce 
that more than 4,000 gifts were received, aggregating 
$50,642.69, .surpassing by more than $6,000 the high 
mark of the preceding year, which was in itself a large 
advance over any previous record. 


The measure of the gift is more than matched by the 
spirit in which it has been given. Constantly in evi- 
dence has been the abounding joy of the givers. The 
Christmas remembrance is so generous that out of it 
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omes once more a Christmas Emergency Fund. Through 
his all who have given to the Christmas Fund partici- 
vate in a continuing ministry throughout the year, com- 
ng to the rescue of these beloved servants of God in their 
jarkest hours, bringing to them in severe illness surgeon, 
qurse, hospital care, and aiding families upon which the 
shadow of death has fallen in meeting the heavy burden 
of a last illness and burial. 

The growth of the Christmas Fund, advancing year 
yy year into nobler proportions, reveals that there is no 
‘orm of ministry in the whole range of our benevolence 
which has a more tender appeal to the hearts of our 
people. It helps to visualize the sacrifices of ministerial 
service and to vitalize the tie of Christian fellowship. It 
is akin to the expressions of family affection which make 
the Christmas time glorious. 


The Passing of Newman Smyth 


N the death of Dr. Newman Smyth, Congregationalism 
Z has lost another of the few remaining links with a 
denominational past that now seems far remote. There 
has been more than a mere passing of years in the gen- 
eration since the Andover and American Board con- 
troyersies. The era has been one of transition and a 
great chasm has been bridged. To younger men who feel 
only the feeble echo of these controversies, and sense 
their reality only through hearsay, it seems incredible 
that men should have been compelled to fight over such 
a matter as the sending of a man like Robert A. Hume 
to India. 

It was the distinctive merit of Newman Smyth that 
he played a firm and courageous part in that time of 
crisis. His greatest influence and service relate to that 
era. A very competent critic has expressed the opinion 
that Dr. Smyth’s finest piece of work was in his early 
pook, Old Faiths in New Light. In recent years he dis- 
played remarkable vigor in his plea for catholicity and 
in his activity on behalf of the Concordat with the Epis- 
copalians. There was a somewhat pathetic aspect to the 
fact that Dr. Smyth himself should have taken a promi- 
nent part in the meeting during the National Council at 
Springfield in which the plans upon which he had placed 
high hopes were definitely abandoned. To many Con- 
gregationalists this issue was a foregone conclusion to 
a, movement conceived more in the atmosphere of ecclesi- 
asticism than in that of the free spirit of fellowship. Dr. 
Smyth over-estimated the readiness of other men to ap- 
proach unity with the same freedom and catholicity that 
inspired his own efforts. He failed to understand the 
temper and outlook of the High Church Episcopalians, 
and his own definitions of catholicity were about as far 
removed from theirs as historic independency has been 
removed from historic episcopacy. 

However, neither that movement nor Dr. Smyth’s 
enthusiasm in behalf of catholicity will be entirely lost. 
At least men of opposite poles were led to see that they 
had elements in common. The passion for fellowship 
may yet break through the historic molds and barriers, 
and it is essential that without sacrificing their inde- 
pendency where independency is a Christian privilege, 
if not a duty, Congregationalists should assert their 
vision of, and adherence to, catholicity in Christ. In 
Dr. Smyth’s last book, A Story of Church Unity, he 
has left an excellent memorial of his efforts on behalf 
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of Christian unity, and a fine statement of his own ideal. 


It has seemed fitting that those now associated with 
the editorial work of The Congregationalist should leave 
the main task of summing up and interpreting Newman 
Smyth’s life work to those who had closer association 
with him and more intimate knowledge of the enyiron- 
ment and activities of the formative period of his life 
and service. The value of Dr. Bridgman’s article in this 
issue will be readily appreciated. T'he Congregationalist 
hopes to publish further references in a future issue. 


Secretary Hughes’ Resignation 


| aurea few people in the country were prepared 
for the suddenness of Secretary Hughes’ retirement 
from the Cabinet. For the most part his resignation will 
be regarded with regret. While he has not represented 
as active and progressive an international policy as many 
people, especially those who are devoted to the League 
of Nations, have advocated, Mr. Hughes seemed prepared 
to go as far as the present administration. There was 
hope that Mr. Hughes’ skill as a lawyer, and his unques- 
tioned prestige, might be available for leadership in rela- 
tion to the World Court, which apparently constitutes 
both the goal and the limit of present governmental pur- 
poses in the international sphere. Possibly Ambassador 
Kellogg’s experiences at the Court of St.. James may 
constitute personal assets in the office of Secretary of 
State that may offset what the public press generally 
seems to regard as a lack of certain qualities that have 
made Mr. Hughes distinctive. At any rate Mr. Kellogg 
will have the good will of all in his difficult task. 

Regarding Secretary Hughes, possibly no tribute has 
been higher than that expressed by a strong political op- 
ponent, the New York Evening World, in an editorial 
which at the same time strongly, attacks the retiring 
Secretary at what many have regarded as his weakest 
place. The Evening World said of Mr. Hughes in its 
issue of Jan. 12: 

Few men of greater intellectual capacity have ever 
held the:portfolio of State. His rise in the political world 
was due exclusively to the recognized superiority of his 
mentality and to achievement, rather than to mere party 
services. Even into his present office he has carried his 
professional qualities, a power of concentration, a tend- 
ency to exhaustive investigation, a precision of state- 
ment, and a respect for tradition. 

That is strong and well-deserved praise, but the Hve- 
ning World proceeds to say that “despite some real 
achievements, he [Mr. Hughes] has been, to many, a dis- 
heartening disappointment.” This opinion is based al- 
most wholly upon ‘Mr. Hughes’ desertion of the cause of 
the League of Nations after having been one of the 
“thirty-one distinguished Republicans” who persuaded 
many of their fellow-partisans that to vote for Mr. Hard- 
ing was the best and surest way to get the United States 
into the League. The Evening World, vigorously charac- 
terizing Mr. Hughes’ reversal of this attitude when he 
became Secretary, says: 

Such a procedure would have been expected of a 
Harvey, a Fall, a Lodge, or Brandegee, but not of one of 
the “thirty-one distinguished Republicans”—and that is 


the pity! From that phase of his career even his well- 
wishers will prefer to “walk backward with averted 
gaze and hide the shame.” 

The whole League of Nations situation has been pro- 
lific of anomalies and inconsistencies, of which both - 
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friends and foes of the League have been all too ready 


to take advantage. Possibly Mr. Hughes may some day 
justify a change of front that, apart from the rightness 
or wrongness of the issue, was remarkable in view of his 
advocacy for the League as a plea for the political sup- 
port of his party. 

Meanwhile an imputation of inconsistency, justified 
or unjustified, should not be permitted to obscure Mr. 
Hughes’ real service to his country. Moreover, if it be 
true, as suggested in the press, that Mr. Hughes finds it 
necessary to return to legal practice to recoup his per- 
sonal finances, there ought to be recognition of the spirit 
that brought him at the very peak of his career from that 
lucrative practice to the service of the government. Mr. 
Hughes has unquestionably given his service to the 
nation at great financial sacrifice, and he retires from 
office having given full evidence that, whatever be his 
strength or his weakness, he has not been in any sense 
a self-seeker. 


A Repudiated Epigram 


DEV A. McCARTHY, well-known poet, and a 

Roman Catholic layman highly esteemed by Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike, calls the attention of The Con- 
gregationalist to an editorial in the Commonweal of 
Dec. 17, in which is discussed the history of a saying 
attributed to the French pamphleteer, Veuillot, quoted 
by the Christian Register from John Jay Chapman, and 
in turn quoted in our columns from the Register. It 
seems evident from this account that Veuillot never used 
the words attributed to him, but that they were repre- 
sented by an opponent as in his judgment expressing 
what he regarded as Veuillot’s position. 

The idea embodied in the words Mr. Chapman quoted, 
and apparently attributed erroneously, is traced back by 
the Commonweal to a review by Macaulay in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, published in 1887. Macaulay wrote (we 
quote from the Commonweal) :. 

The doctrine (it is Macaulay reviewing Sir John 
Mackintosh’s History of the English Revolution) which, 
from the very first origin of religious dissensions, has 
been held by all bigots of all sects, when condensed into 
a few words, and stripped of rhetorical disguise, is 
simply this—I am in the right and you are in the wrong. 
When you are the stronger, you ought to tolerate me, for 
it is your duty to tolerate truth. But when I am the 
stronger, I shall persecute you, for it is my duty to 
persecute error. 

We should be the last to suggest that that doctrine 
has been practiced by any one group or religious com- 
munion. Bigotry, as Macaulay plainly indicates, has 
never been confined to denominational boundaries. We 
are assured that many Roman Catholics quite as ardently 
as many Protestants desire full civil and religious liberty 
—not for those of their particular faith alone, but for 
all men. 

But our brother editor of the Christian Register was 
right in pointing out that there is always a menace to 
liberty in the type of ecclesiastic and of ecclesiasticism 
that presumes to assert its superiority and its unchal- 
lenged right to regard everybody else as in error. 

One turns from’ this editorial in the Commonweal to 
read with much misgiving a sermon by Mer. Victor 
Day, Vicar-General of Montana, published in the Brook- 
lyn HLagle of Jan. 12. The Hagle states that the sermon 
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is published “by permission,” so that it apparently re) 
resents neither report nor hearsay. In its closing se), 
tion, after having in its main course represented uy 
Roman Church as the sole Christian authority, Mg) 
Day says in so many words that Protestants are se 
and heretics. What the Church lost through the Reformé’ 
tion in Europe, he says, she more than made up in Ame 
ica and Asia. “Before Protestantism had come to realiz’ 
it,” he says, “the Church had Christianized the America) 
continent from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn.” 

The implication that Protestants are not Christian 
izers, might well be disregarded in the consciousnes: 
that Protestantism could never have found great satis 
faction in this Christianizing process as it was displayec 
“from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn.” But apart from 
that Protestants may justly resent the readiness with 
which Mgr. Day places them all outside the Christian 
circle. 

The Congregationalist deplores this spirit wherever 
it is displayed. We have offended some by the vigor of 
our protests against the Ku Klux Klan. We regard 
bigotry as the ultra denial of true Protestant principles. 
These principles demand both the love of liberty and 
the liberty of loving friends and foes. But the arrogancy 
with which Rome, through such representatives as Mgr, 
Day, excludes Protestants from any place in the Chris 
tian fold, underlies much of the spirit of religious dis: 
trust and dissension in America today. More and more 
in the coming days, if we may reverse the saying wrongly 
attributed to Veuillot, there is going to be a demand in 
American life that those who desire freedom for them 
selves must display faith in the propriety of freedom for 
others. The principles of liberty and the practice of 
liberty are alike essential to the proper maintenance of 
a democracy where there is religious freedom for all. 


Such Is Pilgrim Fame! 


OULD it happen in the land of the Pilgrims? But it 
has happened, and a reputable Home Missionary. Sec: 
retary is our authority. To our chagrin we frequently 
discover people who have never so much as heard of The 
Congregationalist, but the Congregationalists, successors 
of the Pilgrims,—surely that is a different matter! Yet 
here is the story: 


A pastor in a certain state missed a family from the 
Sunday school and, calling upon the mother, inquired 
why they had left. He was informed that she and her 
husband had decided to take their children out of the 
Congregational Sunday school because they had only 
recently discovered that the Congregational Church was 
a branch of the Roman Catholic Church and they did not 
intend to have their children taught Catholic doctrine 
No amount of argument or statement could change this 
opinion. The Sunday school where the children were 
a contest for membership 
and in one instance stole a whole class from, another 
school, thus winning the pennant. 


* ¥ 
In a world of materialistic activities there is nothing 
so radical and revolutionary as an honest interest in 
spiritual things. 
¥ ¥ 
The fear of democracy is among the most unworthy 
and cowardly of all fears. If democracy cannot be mad¢ 
safe for the world, where is there hope for the people? 


America, the Church, and the Outlawry of War 
A Contributed Editorial by William E. Sweet 


Ex-Governor of Colorado 


ILL Europe outlaw war and disarm while America 

is talking it over? It is altogether possible that 
his may occur. Denmark has already disarmed. Holland 
nay be the next nation to follow in her train, for press 
iespatches tell of the great interest aroused in the public 
lebates now taking place between Professor Van Embden 
ind General Snyders, formerly Commander-in-Chief of 
he Dutch Army. According to reports the audiences 
ire clearly anti-militaristic in their sentiments. Sweden 
s also moving toward disarmament, or a very decided 
eduction in armament. European members of the 
League of Nations, threatened by boundary quarrels, 
ace antagonisms, tariff wars, and petty jealousies, have 
sroposed the protocol declaring for the outlawry of ag- 
sressive war. Sixteen states have signed it. The idea of 
1 warless world is being discussed far more vigorously 
among the rank and file of the people of Europe than it 
is in America. Here a peculiar apathy prevails. 

Prof. James T. Shotwell of Columbia University, who 
did much to shape the Geneva protocol, in his recent ad- 
dress before the Federal Council of Churches at Atlanta 
said, “The world abroad is thinking about war in revo- 
lutionary terms.” This, he pointed out, was more far- 
reaching in its consequences than the French Revolution. 

“Revolutionary” is not too strong a word to use in 
describing the European mind in relation to war as ex- 
pressed in the Geneva.protocol. Why should America 
think in terms less revolutionary in regard to war than 
Europe? Must America reject the outlawry of war be- 
cause the members of the League are considering it? If 
America initiates a plan for peace and the League adopts 
it must we forthwith abandon it as was done by some of 
our senators in the case of the World Court? Since the 
outlawry of war must be a matter of co-operation on the 
part of all the nations of the world, revolutionary think- 
ing is as necessary on this side of the Atlantic as on the 
other. Long cherished opinions will have to be renounced. 
As President Coolidge said recently: “Ten years ago we 
thought we could maintain our isolation, but now we find 
that we cannot do so.” Even the most uncompromising 
isolationists begin to doubt the wisdom of their position. 

When Senator Borah introduced the resolution in the 
Senate concerning the outlawry of war, he was certainly 
thinking in revolutionary terms. One fine thing about 
the Senator’s leadership is that such a characterization 
of his plans would not influence him in his thinking, nor 
cause him to be less courageous or independent. He goes 
straight to the mark and one is permitted to put any tag 
on him that one may desire. America, for the most part, 
has been thinking in circles since the war. We have been 
discussing the end to be obtained, and not practical 
methods of solving the problem. This statement, of 
course, does not apply to disarmament, since America 
has taken a distinct lead in this movement. 

In the Geneva protocol the nations in effect agree 
that in the interest of a common civilization, a state or 
nation will give up its ancient sovereignty in the act of 
waging war and turn that sovereignty into a common 
pool of sovereignties. Is not America ready to adopt 


such a program now? The limitation of sovereignty in 
the act of waging war is absolutely essential to world 
peace, just as the limitation by law of personal freedom 
in the use of force is essential to social peace. That 
such a plan even received the tacit approval of the 
Premiers of England and France indicates how far these 
nations have gone in the past year in their thinking on 
the possibility of abolishing war. 

It is said that one reason why England wants to post- 
pone action on the Geneva protocol for one year is to 
find out America’s attitude on this question. Not being 
a member of the League the protocol is not technically 
before us, but England does not desire to do anything 
out of harmony with our views. Therefore, our attitude 
toward the protocol may largely influence the action 
taken by England. It is an exceedingly fortunate coinci- 
dence that Senator Borah’s resolution on the Outlawry 
of War will be considered by the Senate while the ratifi- 
cation of the protocol is being discussed by the European 
nations. Since Mr. Borah advocates the outlawry of war 
by America, what valid reason can there be for his oppo- 
sition to the plan of joining with all the other nations to 
do the same thing? 

Into this discussion the church should throw itself 
with all its strength. It was General Hague of England 
who said, “It is the business of the churches to make my 
business as a soldier impossible.” This the outlawry of 
war will do. The church should take no uncertain or 
compromising position on this subject. It will take cour- 
age to advocate the outlawry of war in the face of a 
probably hostile press. Severe and unfair criticism will 
be the lot of many preachers who will be accused of 
pacifistic opinions and a lack of patriotism; but in spite 
of all this they must be willing to defend their convic- 
tions with every ounce of their strength for the sake of 
the end to be achieved. 

The arguments for the outlawry of war are simple and 
the church must assume the aggressive in making these 
known, and in moulding and erystalizing public opinion 
on this question. No agency, unless it be the press, can 
mould public opinion so forcibly as the church. The 
church helped mightily to abolish slavery. It helped 
mightily to achieve national prohibition. There is a dy- 
namic power in the church which it is difficult to with- 
stand. It meets weekly; its separate groups are held to- 
gether by councils, synods, assemblies, and conferences. 
The church has a press of its own. It has great financial 
resources and its means for influencing the thought of 
the young by education is very great. The pulpit-affords 
a weekly forum unmatched in the opportunity to promul- © 
gate great ideals. When the church swings its millions 
of members and adherents behind the outlawry of war 
the days of war will be numbered. 

Fortunately there are many indications that the 
church is beginning to find itself in the solution of this 
great world problem. Aboye the din of the battle of 
words and the clashing of ideas we shall hear the voice 
of one who said, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.” 
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Unity Through a Common Purpose 


First Prize Essay 
By E. Tallmadge Root 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


January 22, 192: 


é 


Can Fundamentalists and Liberals live and work together, 
harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellowship, both 
in the local church and in the larger field of service? »& 


"Ge Fundamentalist and Liberal live 
and work together harmoniously and 
effectively ?” 

Yes: they can, because they do! Liberal 
and orthodox congregations have in several 
cases merged in “federated churches.” In 
many union churches both types blend hap- 
pily. Numerous denominational churches, 
especially. in our own fellowship, include 
both wings. The controversy which one hun- 
dred years ago split Massachusetts Congre- 
gationalists in twain agitated Connecticut 
also; but in the main left both parties still 
in fellowship. The state and city federa- 
tions which retained the original basis of 
that movement, co-operation without creedal 
distinction, have enjoyed two decades of 
happy harmony and steady progress. The 
theory stands the pragmatic test: It works. 

Long and intimate observation of such ef- 
forts to hold together men of differing doc- 
trines leads me to name two conditions of 
success, personality and purpose. 

Character, as everywhere, is the key. Bven 
full doctrinal agreement cannot secure har- 
mony without real Christian character. 
Fundamentalists are sometimes mutually in- 
compatible. Liberals are peculiarly prone 
to disagree. Patience, tolerance, sympathy, 
tact, unselfishness—in a word, the love that 
“suffereth long and is kind,” is the primary 
requisite in every church or organization, 
whatever be its doctrinal basis or its ob- 
jectives. Especially important is the per- 
sonality of a pastor. If his people love and 
trust him because they know his devotion 
to truth and duty, even those who must 
differ from his theological or social views 
may profit from his preaching and follow 
his leadership. Love, like a bee, gathers 
pure honey from varied flowers. 

But what tie can bind together those who 
differ in doctrine? Purpose is the secret of 
unity, as it is, indeed, that of personality it- 
self. In their search for unity, Christians 
have long appealed to the wrong faculties 
of the soul. It has been sought on the basis 
of the intellect, and creeds have divided; or 
of emotion, and rituals have separated. Not 
these, but the will is the sovereign faculty; 
and only a common purpose can _ unite. 
Christ’s supreme and central command is: 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God.” Accept- 
ance of this purpose makes the individual 
a Christian. Acceptance by all, alone, can 
make His followers one. - Forms of worship 
and definitions of truth may differ, if only 
we all seek this common end. We may even 
march apart, if we but strike together. 

But can those as far apart as the two 


schools of thought with which we are deal- 
ing, hold and define this purpose so har- 
moniously that they can work together? 

So far as its social applications are con- 
cerned, such co-operation has so long been 
an established fact that its desirability can 
as little be questioned as its possibility. In 
agitation against slavery, intemperance, 
vice, and now war, men of opposing creeds 
have long fought shoulder to shoulder and 
found themselves soldiers under one Cap- 
tain. In education and social betterment, 
they have wrought side by side, as builders 
of the one City of God. Now that all reforms 
and imprevements are unified and localized 
dn that greatest and most modern of arts, 
community building, the common social 
tasks have become so definite, concrete; and 
varied, that every local church may set all 
its members at work in making its own com- 
munity a “New Jerusalem.” When, thus, 
“the Christianizing of the social order” is 
taking its place by the side of the Chris- 
tianizing of the individual as part of the 
recognized task of the Church, co-operation 
in these lines will become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Nor is co-operation in Christianizing the 
individual impossible. Is not the obligation 
to “present every man perfect in Christ’ 
logically binding on both schools of thought? 
If, with Macaulay’s Puritan, you believe that 
“the meanest is one for whose sake the rocks 
opened and all Nature shuddered at the 
agonies of her expiring God,’ with what in- 
tensity must you work to win “the brother 
for whom Christ died”! If, on the other 
hand, you sincerely hold that Jesus was 
the revelation of the Divine, latent in every 
man, with what sympathy and urgency will 
you seek to arouse and help others to. realize 
with you the common birthright! With dif- 
fering theories, motives, methods, the two 
schools may and do seek, and seek together, 
the common end of making men consciously 
the children of God. At a recent meeting of 
a committee on evangelism in a certain fed- 
eration, the Unitarian member moyed the 
renewal of its endorsement of a Baptist spe- 
cialist in training personal workers, insist- 
ing that the words “heartily and enthusi- 
astically” be in the resolution. 

But higher even than the purpose to serve 
is the purpose to worship God. Can all 
unite here? Let any hymn-book answer. At 
the point in which a lyric becomes a hymn, 
it leaves behind all doctrinal disputes. When 
it enters within the veil, it becomes a priest 
of the whole Church of God. I have heard 
“Waith of Our Fathers,” written by a Roman 


Catholic, given out by a Methodist pastor, 
after announcing an address by a Unitarian, 
and before introducing a Congregationalist 
A recent book on the hymn names, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” written by a Unitarian 
as a model. The Lord’s Prayer is the stand 
ard and inspiration of all Christian wor: 
ship. Therein, “though sundered far” by 
distance or doctrine, “we meet around one 
common mercy seat.” At the Parliament of 
Religions, it was the one form in which all 
could join.’ 

Yet in our Protestant churches, it is no 
worship—which we tend to make an indi 
vidual act—but the sermon, an intellectua 
yet emotional discussion of truth and duty 
which is made central. Religious educatior 
is’ today and properly receiving increasin: 
emphasis. Here lies the greatest difficulty 
How can we preach or teach without in 
volving ourselves again in doctrinal dis 
putes? Can the purpose to learn the trutl 
unite? 4 

At this point, personality, such characte! 
as that described in I Cor. 13, is indispen 
sable in preacher and people. But do noi 
the very conditions of modern thought whicl 
raise theological questions also furnisl 
maxims to guide us? 

1. It is evident that all statements 0 
theological, as of physical science, ar 
human attempts to define the facts. Thos 
statements are necessarily imperfect, opel 
to dispute, subject to constant revision. Th 
facts are unchanged. ‘The sects,” said Ben 
jamin Franklin, “are like clocks. No tw 
agree: but they all approximate to the tru 
time.” ; 

2. We can “know” only “with all th 
saints.” And who are the “saints”? Cai 
we define Christians in any other terms tha 
those used by Christ? ‘Whoso doeth th 
will of God, the same is my brother.” “Hi 
that willeth to do His will shall know. 
Again we see that it is the will that unites 
Christians, then, must include Christ-imi 
tating men of science, who are trying to re 
state in modern terms their spiritual ex 
perience. But no less must we “know with 
all who, through the centuries, ignorant 0 
astronomy and evolution but experiencin: 
the transforming power of Christ, hay 
placed Him on the throne at the right han 
of God. Nor can we leave out the men 0 
other races and civilizations, now awaker 
ing under the spell of His name. The worl 
will not see His full glory until it is inte1 
preted by the mysticism of the Hindoo, no 
realize what Christianity means practicall 
until the millions of China obey Him. Go 
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as still more light to break forth from His 
vord and His world! 

8. We must, therefore, keep an open mind. 
The Reformers made the mistake of assum- 
ng that every question must be settled as 
soon as it was raised. We agree on facts 
sufficient to unite us in “seeking first the 
<ingdom.” ; ‘3 

4. Yet the unity thus maintained will help 
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and not hinder the search for truth. One 
reason why, in the past, theological science 
has made such slow progress, is the fact 
that those who found their views differing 
have at once cut themselves off from one an- 
other. Mutually critical if not hostile, they 
have made it impossible to understand and 
help each other.. A new day has dawned. 
Thinkers widely divergent can now exchange 
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views and work together to determine truth. 
The greater their parallax the more accu- 
rate may be their conclusions. May not 
this be the long-sought “novum organum”’ 
of theology? 

Thus, in work, worship, and thought, con- 
servative and liberal may live and grow 
together, by seeking Christ-like characters 
thru the common purpose which Christ gave. 


How Is Jesus Known Today? 


For I know him whom I have believed.— 

LiPom 1: 12 

AUL never saw Jesus with the outward 

eye, yet he claims to know the great 
Master in whom he believed with assurance 
and certainty. Paul and men today stand in 
the same relation to the historic Jesus. Paul 
never saw him, we have never seen him; 
and the fact that though he had never seen 
him Paul claimed to know him with in- 
timacy and certainty is of the very highest 
moment to us today. How came Paul to 
know Jesus? That question goes to the 
heart of the controversy and campaign con- 
ducted by the purely external critic, the 
mere historian of outward fact and his 
entire school of scholars and thinkers. How, 
I ask, may we know Jesus today? 

1. There must be the witness of fact; that 
is the beginning; we must know that Jesus 
was once a part of our human world, a 
reality in the contexture of human history. 
The memorials of his life give with accu- 
racy and vividness the field in which he 
moved; they describe with simplicity and 
impressive power the great Figure that 
moved in this field; they tell of his cause, 
what he said of it, what he did for it, what 
he suffered for it; they describe the sort of 
influence which he wielded over his friends 
and his disciples, and they give us an over- 
whelming sense of his impact upon his time. 
This is our first line, this is the great pri- 
mary school for the knowledge of Jesus. 

The career of ‘Jesus must have been 
known to Paul in utmost detail, although he 
seldom referred to historic detail. Certain 
eritics make a great deal of this, unwisely, 
as it seems to me. If I remember rightly, 
Lincoln seldom refers to the details of the 
life of Washington as soldier or as states- 
man, yet all these must have been as familiar 
to him as the alphabet. Washington meant 
to him something else, something beyond 
that. Lincoln met Webster once, took break- 
fast with him. Webster was his great Con- 
stitutional master, and yet how little there 
is in Lincoln’s writings of this master; there 

_ are no details, yet these were known beyond 
question. So with Paul and the details of 
the life of his Master. 

Historical science today is occupied in ex- 
hibiting with all possible accuracy, clear- 
ness, and vividness the environment, social, 
intellectual, moral, and religious, in which 
Jesus lived, and this movement has been 
of the greatest service to students of the 
New Testament who know how to use its 
results wisely ; but beyond giving us the en- 
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vironment with -accurary, with clearness, 
with assurance, with vividness and power, 
historical science can do nothing; and we 
must add that any intelligent person, by 
taking a good modern translation of the 
New Testament, like that of the Scottish 
scholar Moffatt, and a map of Palestine, 
can, in a month or two, put himself in pos- 
session, through memory and imagination, 
of the salient features of the environment 
of Jesus, his program, his cause, and the 
sort of figure he was, looked upon from the 
outside. 

Facts are dead till insight comes. Showers 
of apples fell from trees in the autumn ages 
before Newton appeared, but not till he 
came did any one see the meaning of that 
phenomenon; he saw it in one apple. Your 
nurse may know a good deal more than you 
do about the history of your baby, but you 
know its soul as no nurse ever could. There 
are many who know the history of your 
friend in far greater detail than you do, but 
you know the secret of his spirit as the 
many do not. You have a hero, and an his- 
torical scholar may know everything about 
your hero on the outside, but no more; you 
know him from the inside. Remember, then, 
that the witness of history, the witness of 
external fact, is great, but great only as 
introduction, great only as showing that the 
figure, the person, whom you wish to know 
is really a part of the historic process of 
the world. 

2. Paul knew Jesus by what Jesus did for 
him. Jesus arrested him in his mad career 
of persecution and inhumanity; he became 
to him the source of interior illumination ; 
he changed completely his idea of God; he 
gave him to see that men, children of God, 
are capable of living the life of love. And 
beyond all this, there was a tragedy in Paul’s 
life; his vision of truth, goodness, and 
beauty he was unable to put into life; there 
was a fixed gulf between what he was and 
what he knew he ought to be; his life was 
filled with misery because his ideal, poor as 
it was, he was unable to push into expres- 
sion through his conduct in life. After he 
met Jesus his ideal was raised immeasur- 
ably and glorified, and at the same time 
Jesus imparted to Paul such moral power 
that thereafter he lived on terms of self- 
respect with his great ideal. Jesus did for 
Paul what no other being in all the world 
could do—he made himy master of himself. 

I seriously question whether you can find 
a single instance in all history in which the 
secret of Jesus was found through external 


testimony. He has never been found except 
as he became light in ‘the intelligence, love 
in the heart, and above all, victorious moral 
power in the will. He has become life, 
abundant life, faith, hope, joy, a new spirit, 
and in this way all through history he has 
been found; the external testimony is the 
door, the temple is the soul. How do we 
know Washington? Not simply because we 
read about his great deeds as a soldier and 
statesman when we were in school. We took 
these in as facts, but not till we saw that 
Washington did something of great moment 
for the country, that that something touches 
our life permanently and in a great way, did 
we awake to the greatness of Washington. 

How do we-know Lincoln? By reciting as 
a parrot might recite the romance of Lin- 
eoln’s life,—born in a log cabin, and so on? 
No; not till we see that Lincoln did some- 
thing momentous for the life of this nation, 
something that affects all Americans today, 
including you and me, do we come to the 
sense of his greatness. And not till we see 
that Jesus did something for the humanity 
of man, something that no other person had 
done before or has done since, something so 
great that it affects the history of the race, 
do we awake to what he was; and still 
closer, not till Jesus comes and opens the 
inward eye to the light of God, the inward 
ear to the Eternal harmonies, not till he be- 
comes to you and me, bedraggled as we are 
in the welter of this world, defeated and 
miserable in our battle against evil, and 
gives us moral power to hold our own and 
triumph in the fight, do we really know 
Jesus. 

There are thousands of men who have no 
use for orthodoxies or heterodoxies, but who 
say this,—I know Jesus because he has 
helped me to be a decent man, he has shown 
me the ground of self-reverence and rever- 
ence for the life of men and women every- 
where; I know Jesus because he has taken 
the liar out of me and made me a truthful 
man; I know Jesus because he has shown 
me that justice is the very life-blood of a_ 
civil community, that the unjust man is a 
scoundrel. I know Jesus because his vision 
and revelation have gone into my blood. I 
know him because he has discovered to me 
that kindness is the cement of human so- 
ciety and the hope of the world. If Jesus 
has never done anything for you, then he 
means nothing to you. You may know the 
whole history of his life from end to end, 
but if he has never done anything for you, 
he must mean nothing to you. And .the 
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greater the things that Jesus has done for 
you, the greater is your knowledge of him. 

3. Finally, Paul completed his knowledge 
of Jesus by serving under him, serving the 
same cause for a generation of years. He 
toiled, he traveled, he taught, he organized 
little communities of men and women in 
Christ’s name, he wrote letters that have 
become immortal; he suffered and he re- 
joiced for thirty years as a servant of Jesus, 
and it was at the end of his course, or near 
the end of it, that he said, “I know him 
whom I have believed.” The historic basis 
of fact had gone up into an experience of 
moral and spiritual power, and this experi- 
ence received its fulfillment in the service 
that Paul rendered in his Master’s name to 
the world. 

Which phalanx in the Greek army knew 
Alexander the Great best? The phalanx 
that did the most to express the com- 
mander’s victorious will. Which part of his 
army knew Hannibal best during his fifteen 
years’ campaign in Italy? His Numidian 
cavalry that never failed to give victorious 
expression to that great commander’s will. 
Which of all Czxsar’s legions knew him best? 
The Tenth, the glory of his army. Which 
part of Napoleon's world-conquering squad- 
rons knew him _ best? The Old Guard. 
Which part of the army of Wellington at 
Waterloo knew him best? The thirty thou- 
sand Englishmen who constituted the cen- 
ter. Who were they who knew Grant best, 
his critics at home, or the men who went 
with him from the Potomac to Appomattox? 

Talk about knowing Jesus after one has 
read an account of his life, and while one 
stays there in the primary school of the 
whole business is the sheerest kind of fool- 
ishness. Historic science worthy of the 
name never meant that you should stay 
there. Historic science is introduction, and 
no more. Go further, and ask the great 
Master to do his utmost for you; go further, 
and ask an opportunity of the great Master 
for you to do your best for him. Last sum- 
mer a colored preacher died in Columbia, 
South Carolina, at the age of ninety-three. 
His funeral was attended by a multitude 
of people, black and white alike. The sery- 
ice was conducted by ministers of both col- 
ors and all colors: a memorial was erected 
to him to perpetuate the cause for which he 
had lived, as a testimony of the reverence 
and affection of the whole city for the char- 
acter of the man. And what was the char- 
acter of the man? First, he knew his New 
Testament from the first word to the last; 
the history of Jesus was to him part of his 
mind. In the second place, he had been il- 
luminated by the spirit of Jesus. The soul 
of Jesus flowed into him in the form of 
pure and beautiful humanity. The color of 
his skin could not stop the radiance of the 
Master’s character from shining through 
this dusky disciple in the eyes of all; 
further, he served his master for sixty 
years in one city, and the universal confes- 
sion was, when the old colored preacher 
died, that of all in the city he knew Jesus 
best. Jesus had done for him the greatest 
things, and in return he had rendered a lov- 
ing service which all beheld and revered. 

Historical science is a great science in 
its own place, but it can only lead you to 
the door of the temple and show you the 
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way in. You have often looked at the stained 
glass windows of a great cathedral from the 
outside; they are simply black; geometri- 
cally perfect, but black. Go inside, and 
against the sunlight behold the glory. Enter 
into the temple where Jesus still becomes 
light, love, moral power, victory, and joy 
in human lives, and enter the field of service 
and do your utmost in your day and genera- 
tion, for some group of human beings, in 
His name, and you will be able to say at the 
last, “I know him whom I haye believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” Take as your motto 
those two great lines of Tennyson: 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 


There is the autobiography of the Christian 
mind in all ages. Perplexed in faith,—I 
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know many of you are,—but pure in dee¢ 
and then comes the great issue, 
At last he beat his music out. 
qa 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 

Infinite Father, lead us to the Rock that 
higher than we, that in its shadow TI 
Presence may be perceived, that all the wi 
elements of life that obstruct may be he 
back by its power. Hear our prayer fi 
soul-vision, that we may join truly w 
simply the company of friends of Jesus ° 
all the ages who have known Him 
Teacher, Guide, and Savior, the One wil 
alone could lead to the perfect vision of tI 
absolute love of God. 

And may the grace of Our Lord Jest 
Christ and the love of God and the cor 
munion of the Holy Spirit be with us a 
evermore, Amen. , 


To the Churches of America 
A Message from the Federal Council 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, assembled in its fifth quad- 
rennial meeting in Atlanta, sent to the 
churches a message of fellowship, from which 
we quote as follows: 

Sitting together for six days face to face 
awith the great tasks of the church, the sense 
of our present oneness in Christ has become 
very real. We believe in the same God, are 
redeemed by the same Christ, are comforted by 
the same Spirit, study the same Book, offer 
the same prayers, sing the same hymns, strive 
for the same character, and long for the same 
Kingdom. 

We rejoice in the growing manifestation of 
unity in essentials shown in city and state 
councils of churehes, in great federal mission- 
ary movements at home and abroad, in the 
earnest effort to find ways of giving organized 
expression to unity in village and open country, 
and in the great ecumenical gatherings soon 
to assemble. 


FELLOWSHIP WiTH Gop 


We call upon our churches to proclaim with 
fresh faith the unshakable conviction that only 
in a divine fellowship can the need for human 
fellowship be met. “Our fellowship is with 
God and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” Apart 
from this we shall seek in vain for real solu- 
tions to any problem. ‘The fullest fellowship 
between man and man requires fellowship with 
God in Christ. This is our basic need. And 
this brings us to the fundamental work of the 
church,—evangelism. We note with gratifica- 
tion the co-operation of the churches in this 
service, the concerted appeal to men to follow 
Christ and ally themselves with his church, 
the joining of the denominations in the Federal 
Council in simultaneous and united endeavors. 
We commend yet closer co-operation in order 
that the voices of all the churches may be 
lifted up in one common summons to men to 


turn to God. 


FELLOWSHIP IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Our industrial and economic life we must 
seek to build upon a basis of deeper fellowship. 
Unless brotherhood be a reality in the shop, 
the mine, the market-place,—where most men 
spend the greater part of their waking hours, 
it is not likely to be a reality elsewhere. In 
this sphere it is the primary function of the 
church to infuse the lives of men with the 
Spirit of God, thus breeding a race of men 
of good will disposed, even eager, to incorporate 
the principles of Christ’s kingdom into the 
entire social order. 

Our national prohibition law is a striking 
illustration of this new social conscience, which 
brushes aside without hesitation any claim of 
any individual to indulge any appetite or to 


perform any act which is a menace to the- 


social: order. The effect upon the physical, 
economic, social, and moral life of the nation 
of this extraordinary effort of society to pro- 
‘tect itself from the liquor traffic, has been 
so beneficial that it is now generally agreed 
that the law will stand, based as it is upon 
the unassailable purpose ‘“‘to promote the gen- 


eral welfare.” The present day duty of th 
moral citizenship of the nation we believe to be 

To magnify the value of the principle ¢ 
total abstinence, and the obligation upon lay 
abiding citizens to practice the same. 

To make unmistakably clear to both th 
lawless sellers and the lawless buyers of ir 
toxicants that the liquor traffic has been per 
manently outlawed in the United States a 
the enemy of society; and 

83. To urge local, state, and federal Govern 
ments to co-operate with increased vigor agains 
the present organized resistance to the Pro 
hibition law, until as adequate enforcement o 
that law has been secured as of any othe 
social legislation. 

Upon every Christian falls the persona 
responsibility to seek justice for all, to cul 
tivate mutual appreciation and co-operation 
and to dispel false racial pride or desire t 
dominate others. 

Upon every minister of the Gospel falls th 
inescapable duty of leadership in promoting ¢ 
common fellowship in Christ as the ideal ir 
race relations. The Christian Church cannot 
lower the standards of Christ. It is therefore 
uncompromisingly opposed to any effort, or 
ganized or unorganized, which creates or fosters 
racial prejudice and suspicion and destroys 
that fellowship which should characterize the 
family of God. 


FELLOWSHIP IN KiINcpoM TASKS 


The urgent need for constructive attention 
to Religious Education calls for no argument. 
Upon this depends the moral and spiritual fiber 
of our nation. Here the sorry restlts of the 
divisions of Christendom are conspicuously 
manifest; because of them religious education 
has been all but completely banished from our 
public schools, to the grave peril of the na- 
tion’s future. The churches and the states 
should find some process in, or in connection 
with, the public schools, for matching intel- 
lectual training with that of the moral _re- 
ligious nature. 

Present conditions magnify the importance 
of redoubled efforts to stimulate in the home 
and provide in the church those effective 
processes of education which shall secure the 
spiritual foundations of tomorrow. 

Both at home and abroad the work of Chris- 
tian missions is increasingly a co-operative 
task. In the interest of the strength of the 
denominations themselves, although yet more 
for the sake of the victories of the, Kingdom, 
we urge the churches everywhere to ‘co-operate 
with the mission boards in their purpose to avoid 
competitive overlapping on the one hand and 
consequent overlooking of less attractive fields 
on the other, and to arrive at effective comity. 
We would also summon the entire member- 
ship to the adequate financial support of the 
magnificent enterprise of the churches which 
seeks to carry out the commission of the Master 
to witness for him, beginning in our own com- 
munity and reaching through state and nation 
to the very ends of the earth. The chal 
is not alone that of a world in need, but of . 
a world that is ready. £ 

S. Parkes CApMAN, President 

CHARLES 8. MACFARLAND, General Secretary 
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Creating a Service of Worship 
Liturgical Art in the Church 


s 
O more important responsibility rests on 
the minister of today than the leader: 
lip of public worship. There is a growing 
smand that the services of the House of 
od shall be reverential, inspiring, and of 
ich a nature as to awaken a sense of the 
ivine presence. The day. of the mere 
reaching service is waning. It is not that 
1ere is any less need or call for strong 

‘rmons, but there is a general recognition 
1at there are many ways to God other than 
1e spoken word, and also, a widespread 
eling that the people should have larger 
pportunity to share actively in worship. 
he minister cannot ignore this trend and 
accessfully serve the church of the present 
ay. 

This increasing demand for more adequate 
arvices of worship gives the churches and 
linisters of the Congregational order a 
eculiar opportunity. We are not bound by 
uthority to rigid forms. We are free to 
se what is old and what is new. That 
Thich is precious because age-long use has 
1ade it beautiful, and that which is valu- 
ble because it meets the needs and is in 
ecord with the life of today are alike 
vailable to us. We may experiment at 
7H1 without the intervention of superior ec- 
lesiastical authority. 

Of course this freedom has its perils. We 
aay use it unwisely. We may so far depart 
rom established standards as to become 
reakish. In the art of worship, as in all 
ther arts, there will always be a judicious 
lending of the old and the new. The ancient 
iturgies contain rich treasures of devotion 
vhich it were a pity not to use; and mod- 
rn Christian experience is expressing 
tself in beautiful forms of art; let us use 
oth, but let us use them creatively, neither 
lavishly following the past nor straining 
apriciously after the novel, merely for the 
ake of being up-to-date. _ 

I think most ministers want to make their 
services worshipful but they do not always 
snow how to go about it. Some of them 
ire so obsessed with the passion for suc- 
essful organization that they cannot for- 
year using the Sunday morning service for 
yromotion and propaganda. One hears the 
attle and clatter of church machinery. The 
1ungry sheep look up and are not fed. They 
ire exhorted and belabored to produce more 
wool. Others, recognizing the demand for 
xreater impressiveness in the church service, 
have regarded the problem as arithmetical. 
They have added things to it without much 
thought of unity or value. There is a snare 
in the familiar term, “the enrichment of 
worship.” It too often means the mere 
adornment of ritual. The result is that many 
services are noteworthy for their orna- 
mental incongruity. 

‘The minister who would build an ade- 
quate and beautiful service of worship (and 
to be adequate, it must be beautiful), should 
restate to himself the fundamental purpose 
of worship and then strive to shape a serv- 
ice that will help and not hinder the achiey- 
ing of its aim. The intent of worship, ob- 
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jectively, is to render to God our adoration 
—the acknowledgment of his worth-ship; 
subjectively, it is to seek communion with 
him and communicate the experience of 
communion to one another. Every phase of 
an -ideal order of worship will further 
this two-fold purpose—even including the 


- sermon. 


Further, to build a service of worship well 
one should follow: certain well-defined prin- 
ciples of psychology, aesthetics, and religious 
experience. 

AS TO PsycHOLOGY 


Of course psychology applies here, for you 
eannot have worship without mind, and the 
mind will work here by the same laws it 
does elsewhere. For example, it is neces- 
sary to awaken and maintain attention. In- 
deed, Stanton Coit calls worship “Paying 
attention to God.” Therefore, we must ar- 
range a service according to the laws of 
attention. There must be variety, rhythmic 
movement, and impressiveness. There must 
be a wise balancing of activity and passiv- 
ity for the congregation, and an orderly pro- 
gression toward the goal. Dullness, pro- 
longed and awkward pauses, monotonous 
passages, and the intrusion of things unfit 
and alien should be studiously avoided. 

The so-called ‘psychology of the crowd” is 
also a factor. When the service begins, you 
have an assembly of individuals. They 
must be merged as quickly and effectively 
as possible into a unity of exalted conscious- 
ness. I have led services when visiting other 
churches than my own where the order of 
worship seemed especially designed to scat- 
ter instead of collect the attention of the 
people. The desultory arrangement of the 
service, the lonely quartet away, back in the 
gallery, and the dreary assumption that the 
‘preliminary exercises” are after all unim- 
portant, have laid a heavy burden on the 
officiating minister. 

One object of changing an aggregation of 
people into a real congregation is to render 
all the individuals therein highly sugges- 
tible. Here the new psychology will be an 
invaluable aid. Every minister should know 
the accepted laws of suggestion. The study 
of any authority in this field will open new 
avenues of power to him, and will reveal 
ways of using ritual to create a true and 
receptive attitude in worship. 


As To AESTHETICS 


The late A. Clutton-Brock defined art as 
the expression and communication of a spir- 
itual experience. That being so, worship is 
the highest of all arts, inasmuch as it is 
the expression and communication of the 
highest spiritual experience. It will, there- 
fore be beautiful, for what is highest and 
best in us tends to express itself in beautiful 
forms. There is no kinship between ugli- 
ness and worship. Beauty is a way to God, 
who is himself the source of all beauty, and 
if we love him we will worship him in the 
‘heauty of holiness.” 


We recognize this, however vaguely, when- 
ever we call the arts to our aid; and we do 
use the arts far more than most of us dream. 
Architecture, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and especially music, are constantly sum- 
moned to the sanctuary to assist the soul 
in its approach to God. Only, we too often 
use the arts in the wrong way. We often 
adorn the church, not for the sake of mak- 
ing it beautiful, but to_attract people to it; 
we use good music to increase church at- 
tendance; we adopt vestments because they 
are fashionable. Beauty. must be valued for 
its own sake and must be integral to wor- 
ship or it will fail as a means to worship. 
It must produce the worshipful attitude of 
mind. Whatever form or production of art 
will do, that has its place in the sanctuary. 
A given work of art may be in itself beauti- 
ful but be out of place here. A love song, 
a movement from a symphony, an overture 
from an opera may be entrancing, but be 
unfitting as vehicles of worship. They may 
produce the wrong mood. They may en- 
gender only the concert attitude of mind in 
which critical appreciation crowds out all 
religious emotion. To use a work of art 
thus is poor artistry, for good art never 
violates good taste, and it is surely bad 
taste to use any work of art for a purpose 
for which it is not fitted. A well-known 
lullaby sung by a famous artist in a con- 
cert hall may be very impressive there; it 
is incongruous in church even though the 
words be changed to make it pious. One 
has to make this reservation, however, that 
if he must be put to sleep while in church, 
he would choose the lullaby rather than a 
dull sermon as a soporific. 


There is a hybrid service known as a 
“musical service’ which has become popu- 
lar in certain parts, in which professional 
artists are employed to play or sing. The 
thing is a failure usually, despite its popu- 
larity, for it is neither a concert nor a 
service of worship. The congregation sways 
from one attitude of mind to another. It 
listens critically to a musical production and 
is entertained. It is then invited to pull it- 
self together to perform some religious act. 
This division of interest is fatal. The fault 
does not lie with the professional artists 
who may be of very devout mind, but rather 
with the minister and his officers, who for 
the sake of getting a crowd are violating 
both the canons of art and the laws of 
worship. = 


It is quite possible that a given church 
may serve its community to good purpose 
by offering a Sunday afternoon program of 
music, and a program may be arranged 
which would be entirely appropriate in a 
church. But let us be frank about it. Let 
it be no pleasant camouflage to catch the 
unwary. Open such a program with prayer 
if you will, since we should ask God’s bless- 
ing on all we do, and close it with a prayer 
of thanksgiving, since music is one of God’s 
greatest gifts; but don’t belittle worship by 
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making it a mere attendant to a concert 
master. 

Music, or any other form of art, is good 
art in the sanctuary only when it serves the 
purpose of worship, and it serves the pur- 
pose of worship only when it is good art. 
That sounds like reasoning in a circle. This 
is what I mean: We ought to value the beau- 
tiful for its own sake, and we ought to ask 
all the arts to bring their best to the House 
of God, but it is poor art to bring anything 
into that sacred place which, however beau- 
tiful, does not aid the spirit of worship. 

The true liturgist is an artist and a well- 
ordered service of worship is in itself a work 
of art. If it is adequate, it will meet the fun- 
damental tests of all true art. It will have 
unity of aim, harmony of design, rhythmic 
balance, and dramatic movement. Hach part 
will be essential to the whole, and the whole 
will give significance to each part. This is 
to put it ideally. Realization is not easy; 
—hbut then, true art is never easy. 


As To RELIGIOUS HXPERIENCE 


A sound liturgy will be true to the reli- 
gious consciousness. It will contain the 
elements which humanity has found essen- 
tial to the life of God in the soul. Fore- 
most among these is the sense of mystery, 
the feeling of awe. It is precisely this 
which is lacking in much of our Protestant 
worship. The ministers are frequently in- 
formal to the point of vulgarity. The music 
is often cheap and tawdry, appealing to the 
flesh more than the spirit; the prayers lack 
depth and feeling; and throughout there is 
little that induces reverence. At some point in 
every real service of worship, there is some- 
thing calculated to impress the worshiper 
with the holiness, the majesty, the eternal 
“otherness” of God. There must be also 
some opportunity for the expression of 
man’s littleness and sin. All the great 
liturgies of the church give a place, usually 
near the beginning, for confession and peni- 
tence. The reaction toward humility is sure 
and swift before any real unveiling of the 
Divine Greatness. But we cannot rest there. 
There must be recovery, a feeling of re- 
newal and uplift, else there can be no com- 
munion. So an effective liturgy, by some 
means, discloses the forgiving love of God, 
either by express declaration or by the im- 
plication of its prayers and music. Then 
naturally follow thanksgiving and joy, 
prayer and intercession, instruction and 
consecration. ' 

Of course, these elements may be put to- 
gether in various ways. No one form of 
worship attains the ideal absolutely, but as 
it is in the field of art so it is in worship— 
constant effort after the ideal produces cer- 
tain forms which become standard, because 
they best embody the principles involved. 
We of the so-called free churches are pass- 
ing through an interesting period of experi- 
mentation. The future is sure to bring 
about the acceptance of some liturgies as 
being of standard worth. 

Any discussion of liturgy is. liable to 
bring out two objections. ~ One is that there 
is danger of formalism. The answer is that 
formalism is always a danger in worship, 
whatever its form. If there is anything 
more deadly formal than the worship of 
some of the churches which have the 
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old Doxology-Invocation-Responsive-Reading, 
ete., etc. (any one can recite the order), I 
should like to learn of it. The other objec- 
tion is the seeming threat against the su- 
premacy of preaching. It is felt that the 
Sermon will lose its value if we give more 
emphasis to the ritual of worship. Quite 
the contrary; an adequate service of wor- 
ship should induce better preaching because 
it produces a more responsive attitude in 
the worshiping congregation. 

I give herewith an order of service which 
is the result of some years of study and 
practice. No claim is made that it is per- 
fect or that it infallibly brings the results 
desired, but it has proved helpful to one 
congregation. The order in general is sel- 
dom changed. Two or three times a year 
the content of some of its parts is altered, 
this being done to prevent mere mechanical 
repetition. 

Organ Prelude 
Processional Hymn 

(Occasionally a silent processional fol- 
lowed by a hymn.) 
Antiphonal Introit 

(This feature recommended by Von Ogden 
Vogt in Art and Religion has been found ex- 
ceedingly helpful. The minister reads a 
verse of Scripture and the choir sings a suit- 
able response. The aim is to sound a key- 
note to the service. The rhythmical beauty 
of the act often produces a profound still- 
féss in the congregation. Clarence Dickin- 
son’s book of antiphons [Gray & v4 is 
very well adapted to such use.) 


Silence 

Introduced by such a sentence as “ ‘The 
Lord is_in His holy temple.’ Let us bow in 
silence before Him?’ 


Confession 

Hither the familiar “General Confession” 
of the Book of Common Prayer, the Alquin 
Confession, or a brief litany of confession 
like the following: 

Minister: Almighty God, Spirit of Purity 
and Grace, whose dwelling is with the con- 
trite heart, hear Thy children’s confession 
of sin and grant us Thy mercy. 

For all the evil of our past lives, for un- 
holy thoughts and impure motives, for scorn 
of goodness, trifling with truth, and indif- 
ference to beauty; for all our wanderings 
from the Better Way, 

ProrLe: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Minister: For lack of love toward Thee 
whose love never fails, for doubt of Thy 
goodness*’and unbelief in Thy providence, 
for ingratitude for blessings received and 
unwillingness to give of that which Thou 
hast given, for any dullness of insight which 
has kept us unaware of Thy glory, and for 
any disobedience unto such heavenly visions 
as we have been able to see, 

ProrpLte: Forgive us, O Lord, and may we 
henceforth love Thee as we ought. 

Minister: For all the wrong we have done 
our fellow men; for unkind words and un- 
truthful speech, for loss of temper and irri- 
tating conduct, for neglect of charity and 
failure in justice, for arrogant pride and 
contempt of the lowly, forgetfulness of 
others’ pain and advantage taken of others’ 
weakness; for whatever any person may 
rightfully hold against us, 

Prope: Forgive us, O Lord, and help us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

Minister: For our faulty following of the 
Master, our slow faith in his power to save, 
our timid, hesitant answers to His call for 
service, our insensibility to the meaning of 
His cross; for all that mars our disciple- 
ship and makes it difficult for others to be- 
lieve in Him, 

Propte: Forgive us, O Lord, and give us 
grace to follow the Master more faithfully. 

Minister: Help Thy people, our Father, 
to be truly penitent, empower us to over- 
come all our temptations, enable us to faith- 


_ of thanksgiving, 
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fully live according to Thy will, and begé 
within us a growing likeness to Jesus Chri: 
our Lord. Amen. 

The Assurance of Pardon 

A brief prayer or a verse of Scriptur 
such as “If we confess our sins,” ete., 0: 
“Let the wicked forsake his way,’ etc. 

The Lord’s Prayer 
Anthem ° 

Always a Scriptural anthem of praise an 
adoration. 

Responsive Reading 

Followed by Gloria Patri. 
The Old Testament Lesson 
Choir Hymn or Chant 

This is usually an unfamiliar hymn, a1 
old bymn in new setting, or one of the an 
cient canticles. It is always chosen fron 
the hymn book and is announced that th¢ 
people may find and follow it. 

The New Testament Lesson 
The Service of Prayer 

This begins with the versicles: ‘The Lord 
be with you,” ete. Then follows a prayer 
printed in the order of 
worship and read by all. The same prayer 
is used for several months, then another is 
substituted. This is sometimes followed by 
a unison prayer of intercession, like the 
prayer for “all sorts and conditions of men.” 
Sometimes a brief litany of thanksgiving is 
used. 

A period of silent prayer follows, the 
minister sometimes suggesting Zhe subjects. 
This has been found very effective. The 
period must be long enough to make the si- 
lence felt but not long enough to produce 
restlessness. Then comes the pastoral 
prayer—never long but always extempore. 
The prayer service then closes with a choir 
amen or other suitable response. 

The entire time consumed in the prayer 
service is no more than the average “long 
prayer.” 
The Ohildren’s Message 

Not more than five minutes. The children 
go into the parish house for work with thet 
teachers during the second hymn. : 


Hymn 
Sermon 


Offertory 
We place this after the sermon so as to 


give the preacher a better opportunity. The 
offertory frequently scatters attention and 
so creates difficulty for the preacher as he 
begins his sermon. 

Closing Prayer and Benediction 


Recesstonal 
After the recessional there are again a 


few moments of silent prayer. 
Organ Postlude 

Let none think-that a liturgy so arranged 
is a patent and automatic device for pro- 
ducing worship. The minister is himself the 
key to the situation. If he is perfunctory in 
his manner, if he lacks the devotional spirit, 
if he is not possessed with the profound 
seriousness of his task, the finest liturgy 
ever created will not save him from the 
bane of formalism. 

If, however, the church has a sound lite 
urgy, it is not so seriously at the mercy of 
the varying and capricious moods of the 
minister. It has an instrument with which 
to worship that is not exclusively depend- 
ent on him. 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks. Then the doing of your work shall 
be no miracle. But you shall be a miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder -at yourself, at 
the richness of life which has come. to you 
by the grace of God.—Phillips Brooks. ‘ 
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The Footprints of Jesus 


Intangible Evidences of Christ’s Presence 


By Frederick W. Raymond 


Pastor of North Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois 


N the Appian Way, a half mile outside 
the Roman Wall, I went, last summer, 
0 a little church, familiarly known as 
uo Vadis?”. It gets this name from a 
send. It is said that when Peter was 
king escape from the persecution of Nero 
was surprised by the sudden appearance 
Jesus. “Domine, quo vadis?’ he asked. 
go to Rome to be crucified again for the 
ek you are deserting,” Jesus replied. In 
oof of the truth of the legend there is 
be seen, inside the chtirch, a marble block 
th the sunken impression of two foot- 
ints said to have been made in the stone 
the feet of Jesus when he appeared to 
ter. “Incredible,” you say. Therefore, I 
ppose, the more credit to those who have 
ith to believe! 
In Jerusalem, I walked through the Via 
jlorosa, where they have marked every 
nceivable point of interest in Jesus’ jour- 
y to the cross, locating a shrine at each. 
le fact that Jesus’ Via Dolorosa was some 
ores of feet below the level of the present 
feet and did not necessarily run in the 
me direction, while compelling the exer- 
ce of the imagination to reconstruct the 
tual scenes of that last journey, need not 
ike its spiritual significance any less. One 
ould certainly exercise an understanding 
mpathy toward those who find spiritual 
nefit in their effort to follow the foot- 
ps of Jesus over the Via Dolorosa. 


On THE Mount oF OLIVES 


On the Mount of Olives I was again in- 
ed to note the print of Jesus’ foot, left 
@ projecting bit of the rock at the moment 
his ascension, quite as if that great 
ritual event began in a mighty physical 
owt The fact that the indentation in the 
ek only slightly suggests a human foot 
es not trouble the ignorant pilgrims who 
ther there and you, are quite willing to 
ow full liberty to the credulous. 
For myself, and I cannot speak for others 
laving seen the slab in “Quo Vadis?’, and 
2 stone on the Mount of Olives, and having 
Wd the Via Dolorosa I am quite uncon- 
iced and comparatively unmoved by these 
ubiful traditions. 


” Tre Rest Foorrernts 


But I have seen the real footprints of 
us. Of that I am sure. And I shall see them 
zin and yet again. not only in the Holy 
nd but in that Western community where 
live. He lives and walks in the ways of 
m, and his real footprints across the 
rid today are made by those who walk 
his Spirit. 

[ saw them certainly in at least one of 
» regions where Jesus walked nineteen 
ndred years ago. It was on a hilltop 
ar Sidon, overlooking the blue Mediter- 
aean, the northern limit of his journey- 
iS, though there is no evidence that he 
sr climbed this hill. On the brow of the 
1 is a great house that was once the 


palace of a Moslem prince, but it has under- 
gone an astonishing transformation. It is 
now the “Birds’ Nest” and houses nearly 
four hundred little children from two to 
seven years of age, the only home they have 
ever known. Miss Yacobsen is their 


- “mother,” her co-workers are their big sis- 


ters, and all who make that wonderful home 
possible are their friends. I saw three hun- 
dred of the children gathered in a great 
play hut. I heard them sing with reverence 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Armenian tongue. 
A lad of five or six recited the twenty-third 
Psalm with evident understanding, and a 
little girl repeated John 3: 16. They sang, 
“When He Cometh to Make Up His Jewels” 
—and you felt that would be an excellent 
place for jewel-gathering. With gleaming 
faces they sang, “Jesus Bids Us to Shine.” 
And the games they played! Calisthenics 
by eight little girls in pink, under a leader 
of their own age; building a bird’s nest, 
with “Abraham” and “Anna” (they have no 
surnames) leading; a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of jumping the rope by four girls; wind- 
ing the Maypole, to the rhythm of the 
quaint Armenian song they sang; gymnastic 
drill, and marching by the older girls; all 
this, and more, made up as attractive a pro- 
gram as I have ever seen, and revealed both 
a training and a response, with a capacity 
for team-work, that promises much for their 
future. 

Who are these children? They are Arme- 
nian orphans, in the Danish Home of the 
American Near East Relief in Sidon, just a 
few, the youngest, of the many thousands 
being’ cared for by this Christlike agency. 
I do not hesitate to say that Jesus walks 
there today, and the evidence of those chil- 
dren’s faces is far more -conclusive as to 
his presence and power than countless al- 
leged impressions of his footprints in stone. 
I am quite sure that he is far more at home 
in Sidon Birds’ Nest than in some of the 
costly ‘cathedrals and tawdry churches I 
saw during this wonderful summer. I 
say, with reverence, he might wonder what 
the cathedrals, with their altars and priests 
and monks and nuns, are all about, but he 
understands and loves little children and is 
haying a wonderful time in the Birds’ Nest, 
as all who have seen it will agree. 


- WHeeze Love WALKS 


For is it not true that wherever Love 
walks and works the footprints of Jesus are 
to be seen? And, with all the domestic dis- 
cord, racial hatred, and even “religious” 
rivalries that trouble this old world, love 
does walk abroad. We see it every day, not 
always conscious that we are observing the 
footprints of Him who revealed the God of 
Love. It is in your home and mine, and 
that is what makes them homes. In mother- 
love and in all the unselfishness and strug- 
gle for the life of others that obtains in 
Christian homes, there Christ is, and they 
who love are walking in his steps. Wherever 


men and women, by the sacrifice of time 
and thought and money, and by the gift of 
friendship, are loving others to higher ideals 
and better ways of living, there Christ, 
through their lives is manifesting his power 
to save. Whenever the common relations 
of this workaday world, that hold such DOs- 
sibilities of misunderstanding and friction, 
are being bettered by an effort at mutual 
understanding and appreciation, and broth- 
erhood has become something other than a 
far-off dream of visionaries, there, too, 
Christ is— 

“the Lord of Love come down from above 
To liye with the men who work.” 

Yes, and living in the men who work, the 
very print of his feet beside bench and 
lathe and desk. The evidence of such pres- 
ence is seen and noted by all, and rests 
back upon no dim traditions. 

If there is one place above all others 
where the footprints of the Lord of Love 
should be clear and unmistakable, it is in 
the church that bears his name. “See how 
these Christians love one another,” they 
said in the early days of the church. I 
visited last summer the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, where rival Christian sects 
have their separate chapels and holy places, 
and for a long time order has been main- 
tained among them by the Moslems, and 
your dragoman says, with an unmistakable 
expression, “These are the Christians!” I 
like to think that whatever may be the 
situation in this particular shrine, love and 
brotherhood, born of bitter understanding 
and of the need for co-operation, are mak- 
ing some real progress among the churches, 
I expect to find them in the church I serve 
as I have found them in all my other 
churches. Without love there is no Chris- 
tian Church. Conceivably, you might build 
a club or a business corporation on other 
foundation (though, practically, I doubt 
whether you could), but no church can be 
built on any other foundation than Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of Love. Love is, or ought to 
be, the Christian’s specialty, and the Chris- 
tian Church should certainly be one place 
where the children of God love one another, 
In so far as it is, there the true footprints 
of Christ are seen. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS ALSO 

Where Righteousness is, the footprints of 
Jesus are to be found. I am thinking, of 
course, of that “higher righteousness,” in-- 
yolving rightness of heart and spirit and 
motive, that is the theme of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and is so searchingly described 
there. It is a righteousness that exceeda 
that of Scribes and Pharisees, ancient and 
modern, that goes beyond the legal require- 
ments. It tempers justice with mercy, is 
generous in judgment as well as in deed, 


is forgiving in disposition as well as in 


word. 
Wherever men and women are living up-. 
right lives, there Jesus walks again among 
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The Valley of the Shadow 
By Mary E. Hough 


Shadow, what is shadow? 

Shelter from the glaring light 

Of summer solstice, or noon-day heat, 

When the breezes died in the sweet 

Last breath of roses fading in the night; 
Palm-trees that waft over desert sand 

The fragrance of water to them who thirst ; 

To the home-bound pilgrim, the first 

Faint lines of the twilight hills of his native land. 


ODEN ODEAGDER : 


a 
wae 


Shadow, what is shadow? 

Not the sweep of a sable wing, 

No substance—other than sunlight gone— 
Than the hush that betokens the dawn 

Of day and the rested soul’s awakening. 
Ghibeline clashes no more with Guelph 
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men. Wherever men do justly, loving mercy 
and walking in moral fellowship with God, 
there Jesus is. Wherever there is right 
dealing between man and man, between 
group and group, between nation and na- 
tion, there the Spirit of Christ is in evi- 
dence, and his presence may be, and usually 
is, seen and noted. ; 

Then men deal honestly with one another. 
There is a square deal. Conduct springs 
from right motives. The Golden Rule is 
recognized, not as an arbitrary and im- 
possible prescription, but as being quite as 
fundamental to all right and even success- 
ful living as the law of gravitation.. The 
Jaw of retaliation gives way to the principle 
of the second mile. “What do ye more than 
others?” is no mere rhetorical question but 
a measure of the Christian ideal of right- 
eousness. 

And with all the crookedness that is 
abroad in the world today, and in spite of 
crime waves, and low moral standards in 
many quarters, there is very much right- 
eousness of this higher sort, and wherever 
it is seen, there the Spirit of Christ is. I 
ean think of, and you could name, many 
earnest Christians who are practicing this 
higher righteousness with a good measure 
of success. 


A PAssIon FoR TRUTH 


Where Truth is there Christ is. My jour- 
ney took me to a city filled with traditions, 


many of them regarded as_ sacred by 
Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian. The 
origin of many is lost in obscurity. The 


origin of others is not so obscure but may 
be traced to the activity of Queen Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, in the Fourth 
Century. Some are inconsistent with them- 
selves, with each other, with well-known 
facts or with better substantiated theories. 
The places traditionally connected with 


On dream-tossed plain. O Master of Life, 
This not the valley of strife— 
Nor death, but the shadowed presence of Thyself. 
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the life and death of Him who said, “I am 
the Truth” have been covered over with 
churches, chapels, altars, and shrines, quite 
as if the erection of such an edifice settled 
all disputed issues and put an end to further 
inquiry. I use this simply as an illustration. 
The Christian mind can never be satisfied 
with anything short of the truth. Tradi- 
tions are important only so far as they are 
in accord with ascertainable facts. No one 
has a right to frighten travelers on the 
highway to truth with a “Thus far and no 
farther” or a “Keep off the grass” sign, and 
no earnest traveler toward truth will turn 
back or detour. 


In every field of human knowledge this is 
a tremendously important matter. The 
greatest teacher I ever had was constantly 
putting emphasis here. He was not con- 
cerned to give us a fixed and final philos- 
ophy, but he was greatly concerned that 
always and everywhere we should be willing 
to “weigh the evidence” and be told to fol- 
low wherever the evidence should lead us, 
whatever our own inherited prejudices or 
ancient tradition might seem to say. 


Some years ago a University student 
whom I knew was taken to task by his in- 
structor in geology for his failure to do any 
work in the subject. ‘Oh,’ said he, “I’m 
not interested in geology and I don’t be- 
lieve what you teach, but I am going into 
the Christian ministry and I want to know 
what you scientists believe, so that I may 
refute it from the pulpit!” An amazing 
and wun-Christian attitude to take toward 
geology or theology or any other field of 
study, but one quite commonly taken by 
many who would stoutly insist they believe 
in Jesus Christ, who is the Truth. 

There is one Christian “fundamental,” and 
it is not any single statement or group of 
statements in any historic creed. It is the 


‘will of the Good God who gave thee 
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testing question, Is it true according to all 
the evidence obtainable? If it does not 
meet that test, no advantage is gained by 
“denying the facts!” 

If I could instill in all the young people 
going out to colleges and universities ar 
absolute fearlessness in following the truth 
and a devoted purpose to discover it by 
weighing the evidence I should be doing 
much to put them in the way of a satisfy: 
ing religious faith large enough to include 
all their discoveries in every field. I would 
give them this motto, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
If they had grace to follow it I should have 
confidence that the footprints of Jesus, the 
Truth, would be more frequently and clearly 
seen in their generation. 

We will walk in Jesus’ way of love and 
righteousness and truth. Whenever that is 
the main purpose of his followers, the foot- 
prints of Jesus will be easily discernible by 
all enlightened folk, and no tabernacles will 
be spacious enough to cover the places where 
he walks. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Excess Baggage 
$$$ 
I and Keturah we travel now and then. 
And we have learned some things, among 
which is this, that it is not well to load our- 


selves unduly with Excess Baggage. And 
we beheld this, as we journeyed, that a 
family rode in a Train with us, and spent 
the First Half of the Journey trying to ac- 
count for the Baggage they had brought, 
and the second half in an effort to distrib- 
ute equitably among themselves the Bag- 
gage when they should arrive. And the 
burden of their conversation was questions 
like unto this: 

Didst thou bring the Black Bag? Where 
is it? Art thou sure thou didst put my 
galoshes in the Brown Bag? 

And their arms were not so weary as 
their Minds. But I and Keturah know that 
that is not the Best Way to travel. 

Now I have known folk whose Journey 
through life is disquieted and impeded by 
their Excess Baggage. 

There is the Excess Baggage of the Grudge 
and the Excess Baggage of the Fancied 
Slight, and the Dxcess Baggage of Resent- 
ment. Beloved, is not the Burden of life 
heavy enough without these? And how 
shalt thou stretch out an helping’ hand to 
lighten the load of others if thou art hin- 
dered with these things? 

And why dost thou carry the load of sins 
that are forgiven, or of fears that are 
groundless? And why shouldst thou make 
a Burden of thy Religion? It should be to 
thee for Wings, and thou makest it a 
Weight. It should be an Inspiration, and 
thou makest it an Impediment. 

Wherefore lay aside every weight, and 
the Excess Baggage that doth weary body 
and soul, and go thou forward Joyously 
on the Journey of life. For this is the 
this 
pilgrimage to perform. 
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Newman Smyth of New Haven 
Prophet, Reformer, Parish Priest, Kingdom Builder 


NOTHDR fine old Christian warrior, 

Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, has 
fought his fight and won his crown. And 
now “the battle o’er,” “what Knitting of 
severed friendships up where partings are 
no more’—with Theodore Munger, his long- 
time neighbor on the New Haven Green, 
fellow-champion of a new and Christ-centered 
theology, with William N. Clarke and Wil- 
liam D. Hyde, with Washington Gladden 
and his. own brother, Egbert, and a host 
of other liberty-loving men, who in the 
eighties and the nineties of the last century 
were mellowing Christian thought, turning 
the light of the enlarging knowledge of 
nature and history upon the old faiths, to 
the end that the essential truths embodied 
in them should become reasonable and chal- 
lenging to the rising generation. 

Dr. Smyth, with Ex-President Tucker of 
Dartmouth, was one of the last survivors of 
that particular group of men who, at the 
cost of unpopularity, misrepresentation, and 
bitter hostility, made the path of freedom 

‘easier for the Christian thinkers who have 
followed them. Together they stood for the 
_progress, the broadening, and unification of 
Christianity, for its vigorous application to 
social, industrial, and international prob- 
lems. On this point Dr. Smyth used often 
to quote with approval the saying of one of 
the church fathers, “Let us live according 
to Christianity.” 

His life was prolonged sufficiently for 
him to see the battle for toleration won in 
his own denomination to the lasting benefit 
and honor of American Congregationalism, 
and to see, also, many of the positions which 
by tongue and pen he sought to illuminate 
accepted by leaders in other communions 
and made a part of their working creed. 

But the simplification and elucidation of 

Christianity was not Newman Smyth’s ex- 
elusive interest. Living so long, being so 
_ ardent, energetic, and untiring, and for most 
of his years so physically fit, he did in the 
half century of his working life many im- 
portant things and did them well. He be- 
eame one of the leading preachers of the 
land; he was a successful pastor of strong 
churches; he wrote influential books and ar- 
ticles; he participated in and led effective 
erusades for civic righteousness. He labored 
long and earnestly, in co-operation with 
other far-seeing men, for a more evident 
expression in terms of organization of the 
unity of the Christian Church. Through 
him and through Robert H. Gardiner, Esq., 
the Boston layman who has only recently 
passed from us, belongs the largest share of 
the progress thus far made in the under- 
taking known as the World Conference of 
Faith and Order. So as the years passed 
Dr. Smyth became an international as well 
as a national figure and as he passes we 
honor him for his achievements in several 
great fields of Christian service. 


His Lirk Work 


Of excellent Maine ancestry, Newman 
Smyth grew up in the academic atmosphere 
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By Howard A. Bridgman 


of his native town, Brunswick, graduated 
from Bowdoin in 18638 and from Andover 
Seminary in 1867. His pastoral work began 
in Providence, R. I., and continued in Ban- 
gor, Me., and Quincy, Ill., whence he was 
called in 1882. to Center Church in New 
Haven. 

' By that.time this comparatively youthful 
minister had begun to attract attention for 
the quality of his pulpit work and for his 
scholarly attainments. The first incident 
that gave him still larger publicity was his 
appointment -by the trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary to a chair in that in- 
stitution. This appointment was voted down 
by the Board of Visitors which then had 
power so to act, largely on the ground that 
his newer views in theology unfitted him to 
instruct the theologues of that. day. Criti- 
cism was based chiefly on his sermons and 
the books he had begun to write. 

The excitement over that incident of ap- 
pointment and rejection was a preliminary 
to the more widespread and sharper contro- 
yersy in the Congergational body over the 
views of professors already teaching at An- 
dover. This in turn led on to the American 
Board controversy, which for a decade agi- 
tated the denomination from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, parted men who had been 
friends, created a large body of controver- 
sial literature, and became for the time be- 
ing an outstanding issue lining up churches 
and individuals on one side and the other. 

The conservatives at first were in posses- 
sion of the field and succeeded in rejecting 
one or two candidates for missionary sery- 
ice from Andover, but as the years of strife 
went on what usually happens took place. 
First at the Minneapolis meeting of the 
National Council and later at the Worces- 
ter meeting the party of comprehension 
and toleration won a substantial and en- 
during victory. Heated as the principals 
in the strife became over their differences, 
voluminous as were the words written and 
spoken, from our standpoint of thirty years 
later the incident simmers down to about 
the proportions which the veteran teacher 
of ecclesiastical history of Yale, Dr. George 
P Fisher, said they would in time assume. 
Speaking to our class one day he said, 
“Young gentlemen, in the ehureh histories 
of the future, what is happening now will 
be disposed of in a single paragraph of 
moderate size.” 

But it was fierce fighting for the time 
being and Newman Smyth didn’t hide be- 
hind the ammunition wagon. Behind him 
was Center Church, New Haven, and the 
freedom-loving traditions of Leonard Bacon, 
one of his predecessors in that historic 
pulpit. When Robert Hume, who is after a 
half century still our highly esteemed mis- 
sionary in India, became suspect to the 
prudential committee of the American 
Board because during his furlough he had 
championed the cause’ of the Andover stu- 
dents, Dr. Smyth, of whose church -Dr, 
Hume was a representative in India, an- 


nounced one Sunday morning in ringing. 
tones that on the next Sunday the service 
would be conducted by Dr. Robert A. Hume, 
“by the grace of God and the ordination of 
American churches missionary to India.” 


His Work ror CHurcH UNITY 


Since his retirement to become pastor emer- 
itus of Center Chureh in 1907, Dr. Smyth’s 
major interest has been church unity, and 
these nearly twenty years have witnessed a 
vast amount of writing and speaking on its 
behalf. As a prominent member of the Con- 
gregational committee on unity, he jour- 
neyed hither and thither attending innumer- 
able conferences, especially with his Epis- 
copalian brethren. He held tenaciously to the 
idea that there could be such an approach of 
the two bodies as to make a very decided 
first step toward the reunion of Christen- 
dom. He had a large part in the framing 
up of the agreement signed by perhaps 
twenty members of each denomination sug- 
gesting a mutual recognition of ministers. 
of each body, through a double ordination. 
The plan encountered the keen opposition: 
of “high church” Congregationalists and’ 
only one, and that a rather unsuccessful at- 
tempt, to realize the thing has been made. 

Nevertheless, despite the hostility and 
apathy of men in his own body, and despite: 
the difficulties from the Episcopalian point 
of view, Dr. Smyth clung to his ideal. It 
was almost pathetic to see him at the na- 
tional and state meetings waiting for a 
chanee to buttonhole a denominational 
leader, or seeking a fair measure of time 
for a platform address. Just how he felt 
after the recent Springfield meeting of the 
National Council, when the good old Con- 
gregational positions were so gently advo- 
eated by Dr. William #. Barton—a member 
of his own committee, by the way—I have- 
never learned, but surely Dr. Smyth’s: 
labors for a visible bringing together of the 
various folds have not been wholly in vain 
in the Lord. Personally he grew more mel- 
low and patient as he went from meeting to: 
meeting and door to door in the pursuit of 
his high enterprise and he did make notable: 
headway with a number of Episocpalian 
bishops. 

Transparent, sincere, unselfish was Dr. 
Smyth. At times he appeared self-absorbed, 
but it was not of his own personal interests: 
that he was thinking. He did not indulge: 
in much small talk and he seldom slapped a 
venerable Yale professor on the back, say- 
ing, ‘Hullo, old man.’ He could not insti- 
tute or carry on the complex machinery of 
a modern parish, as his successor,’ Dr, 
Maurer, is doing so well, but he was the 
typical pastor of his generation and’ in many 
humble as well as stately homes in New 
Haven he is dearly remembered by several 
generations. 

The city which has become cosmopolitan 
since he began his ministry there owes to 
him much of its growth in the things of 
the mind and the spirit. He became a “first 
citizen,” and his sturdy figure, his sandy 
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beard whitening with the years, his eyes 
twinkling through his glasses, one expected to 
meet and salute under almost any. noble elm. 

The picture that will remain longest in 
my mind will be as he looked in the pulpit 
of Center Church when pressing home the 
Christian truths on which his soul fed and 
which were the heart of his glad tidings. 
We of the Theological School of that day 
liked to creep into the seats near the door 
reserved for -theologues, jocularly known 
as the “paupers’ pew,” and listen to his in- 
spiring sermons. He had not the gifts of 
the orator but his voice’ at times, even with 
the too frequent use of the circumflex accent, 
was appealing. I remember his speaking 
once of the end of our earthly life and say- 
ing that we should-all hope to find at that 
time as our chief reliance ‘a simple and a 
perfect faith in Christ.” In that faith, 
which he adorned, and so constantly com- 
mended to others, he passed on. 


League of Youth Advancing 

The League of Youth in Southern California 
Congregationalism has quite outgrown the ex- 
perimental stage. Its supplies and methods 
have been adopted in many places, North and 
Bast. Moreover, within the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference it has definite state and dis- 
trict organizations, or groups, with its well- 
considered fourfold purpose; and the number 
of church groups adopting the program con- 
tinually increases. The young people of most 
of the stronger churches are now grouped in 
the League of Youth; a few churches which 
have League groups also for the time continue 
the Christian Endeavor; and there are some 
churches which still hold to the Christian Bn- 
deayor movement. 

In October was held the Fall Fellowship 
Meeting for Southern California, meeting at 
First Church, Los Angeles. (Their Summer 
Conference is now established at Claremont, 
with extensive study groups and meetings for 
planning. ) About 150 young people, with 
their “counselors,” had a jolly dinner the 
evening of the first day. Then followed the 
more formal gathering in the chapel, with a 
service of song, and an address by Dr. Ray- 
mond Brooks of Pomona College, a ringing 
challenge to carry the principles and spirit 
of Jesus into the situations of modern life. 
Many out-of-town guests were entertained in 
homes of the congregation over night. Next 
morning in thoroughgoing fashion they studied 
the details of the League of Youth program. 
First came the address of Mr. Simons, direc- 
tor for the conference, explaining the plan. 
‘Then in separate sections for counselors and 
for young people, there was careful discussion 
of the fourfold program under the leadership 
of the four chairmen of the young people’s 
commission groups. 

An interesting feature of the morning was 
the presentation of three episodes in the life 
of Paul, by a group of high school boys in 
First Church, who did this dramatie work as 
part of their study of the Life of Paul last 
year. In the discussions, the young folks took 
an intelligent part, offering valuable methods 
from experience. Following luncheon, those 
who desired went in a body to witness the 
football game at the Coliseum between U. S. 
C. and University of Nevada. Thus were all 
sides of life’s interests ministered to and 
enjoyed. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Query rises, of course, why, with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement in operation, and in- 
itiated and so long supported by Congregation-) 
alists, the state office and so many pastors 
should now be withdrawing their efforts to the 
League of Youth. It should be understood that 
there is no opposition to the Endeavor move- 
ment; in fact, as stated, many churches— 
mostly the smaller ones, have remained in the 
movement. However, for many years there 
has been a rising feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the churches in our conference about 
certain phases of C. HW. management and pro- 
gram, and about its omissions and incom- 
pleteness. With the ideas and program of the 
League of Youth, now thoroughly worked out 
and understood, its trends and values can be 
rather definitely estimated. We may, there- 
fore, register some of the lines of satisfaction 
in the departure, What we say, in our com- 
parisons made toward Christian Endeavor, ap- 
ply in California; in other states the condi- 
tions may be entirely different; and we are 
noting only the facts in our own conference. 

1. The young people in the churches wel- 
come the relief from interference from Chris- 
tian Hndeavor district officials, also heavy 
per capita tax on societies for county work; 
these and various other pressures were un- 
fortunate. 

2. Free to conduct their own work, and 
the church program left a unity, yet the service 
rendered from the conference office, and the 
state counselors, is far superior in quality, and 
more directly applicable to their needs, than 
the young people have previously received. As 
a director, Mr. Simons is highly trained and 
skillful, understands psychology in its appli- 
eation to life, is ever ready to visit a church, 
and gives expert treatment. Then the state 
counselors, advising in the fourfold program— 
worship, study, recreation, service—are mature 
people, selected for sagacity as well as char- 
acter; who have wisdom as well as zeal. 

3. The young people’s life and activities are 
a unit, planned with keen understanding of 
each boy and girl, and all their needs, their 
diversities, and their agreements. 

4. The whole life is cultivated. The desire 
for recreation is respected, not accepted with 
apology, and given its large place; for it is in 
play, team-work, that is found the most fruit- 
ful field for character-building. They study, 
discuss, dare to argue and not lose their tem- 
per, bring facts out into the open, seek to go 
to the bottom of things, do not fear that truth 
cannot stand investigation. They are prompted 
in genuine human service, that appeals to 
them as worth while. And they are led to 
worship, as a fundamental element in normal 
human living, to be shared in by all the group, 
and not to be avoided for individual reasons, 
as the supreme expression toward God of that 
friendship which they have cherished among 
themselves, 

5. The -superiority of programs and sup- 
plies. High praise must be given the United 
C. EH. for the program of topics given out 
through many years. ‘Théy were invaluable 
to many groups. Yet it is evident that so gen- 
eral an outline might be improved by certain 
local adaptations; and there might be leaders 
who could entirely recast the program of dis- 
cussion for their own societies. It is felt that 
much improvement has been secured in this 
matter. Courses of study, as for example in 
the Fosdick books, have been used with great 
profit. Then, too, the supplies at the confer- 
ence office are numerous and excellent. The 
morning Bible study and the forum discussions 
are selected with relation to each other, and 
with some acknowledgment of educational 
method, as well as choice of interest. 

6. We think that among the young people of 
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the League of Youth there generates a mor 
wholesome atmosphere—a freedom that is daz 
ing; a fun that is rollicking; a discussion o 
“sacred thing’ that may be crude and incav 
tious? Perhaps. Older folks may at times b 
shocked by it. Yet they are the same youn 
people that are in high schools and the col 
leges—the same human nature. But now the 
do not separate religion from life; they woul 
penetrate life with religion. They are straight 
forward and genuine, ‘They are earnest an 
honest. They do pray; they do worship; the: 
would follow Christ; they would labor in th 
kingdom of God. Some of us would thank Go 
for the sanity of the religious atmospher 
which the League of Youth nourishes in th 
churches. 

7. There is a growing, healthy Congrega 
tional consciousness. While we affirm our un 
sectarianism, there can be no harm in a healthy 
minded appreciation of our denomination. S 
glorious a thing as the history and principle 
of Congregatiognalism ought to be known o 
every boy and girl. They are learning to ap 
preciate it in the League of Youth. Wher 
are to be found finer youth than in our Con 
gregational churches? They .are coming t 
know one another. In the summer and fal 
conferences for leaders; in the district meet 
ings—there are eleven districts; they fre 
quently foregather and become acquainted ai 
Congregationalists. There is growing a genera 
tion appreciative of the Congregational genius 
and in training to lead in the appfication of it 
principles. 

8. Yet the larger Christian fellowship i 
sought. Wyverywhere, in city and country dis 
tricts, the groups are encouraged to hold so 
cial and inspirational gatherings with th 
young people of the various churches. The} 
meet not as societies but as groups of thé 
churches for fellowship. Hence to the rathe! 
critical inquiry, are you not departing from 
the interdenominational co-operation in whicl 
Congregationalists, including Christian Hn 
deavorers, have always been foremost? Thi 
League gives the answer, no; we foster inter 
denominational fellowship, though in a les: 
organized fashion, but with all our young 
people instead .of a segment of them repre 
sented. 

With the removal of the Congregational of. 
fices to a new location, we are glad to give 
the address of the Director of Religious Edu. 
cation for the Southern California Conference 
who is the engineer of the movement: Rev 
George T. Simons, 606 Spreckels Bldg., Los 
Angeles. CuESTER Ferris. 


Compensation 
By Clyde McGee 
Lo, we have left all and followed thee; What 
then, shall we have?—Matthew 19; 27. 
O Life, what sure reward hast thou to give 
To those obedient to thy command 
To take the rough, unbroken path; to stand 
True to the higher in men’s souls; to live 
Adventurously, sail uncharted seas 
Midst storms and winds and wrecks, while 
the wise say, : 
“Too bad, too bad, they throw their chance 
away”— 
What compensation, 
these? 


Life, hast’ thou for 


These do not ask for wages, pay at all, 


As for things sold; or gifts, or ‘princely 
dole ; 

But, deeper sense of having been alive, 

New light from rugged uplands, and a call, 


~ And strength and will to reach the distant 


goal, 
Then onward, ever onward still to strive. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


For Employers to Consider 

“There are many people scattered about the 
country who, though not physically able to 
measure up to the demands of. the ordinary 
industrial or commercial position, desire and 
need employment. They do not wish to be 
supported by their relatives nor by charity. 
They want to be independent, and not depend- 
ent. Some such are able to go out of the 
home and keep daily hours at a part-time or 
otherwise sufficiently easy job. Others must 
do at home whatever they undertake. The 


practical difficulty that such people meet is - 


that of getting themselves connected with in- 
come-producing work within their powers. In 
this matter of finding work, they need help. 
After the work is found they will have to 
‘stand or fall as others do—by their faithful- 
ness, the spirit they bring to the work, the 
satisfaction they give in it. 

There must be many employers who could 
make use of part-time workers, and of others 
who, though they could spend a full day at 
their job, have not sufficient strength for hard 
and exacting tasks. Some offices and stores 
could make use of such people. There are 
sanatoriums, hospitals, colleges, schools, that 
could afford to give a man or woman lodging 
and board in return for certain specified hours 
of service of one kind or another. There are 
‘churches that could make use of a part-time 
helper, and pay enough to bring the needed 
solution to his or her problem of how to find 
a living. What is needed, everywhere, is em- 
ployers who are willing to offer part-time jobs. 
Then there is needed some way of making con- 
nection between an offer of work and a needy 
individual. In a few cities there are special com- 
mittees for bringing about this connection. In 
other places employers who are willing to use 
part-time workers, and part-strength workers, 
would need to make their willingness known 
to the various religious and charitable organ- 
izations, or to advertise in the papers. 

Byen a little money may make a great dif- 
ference, The opportunity to earn a few hun- 
dred dollars a year would lift many a man or 
woman out of dependence into happy inde- 
pendence. There are many people, all over the 
country, who would be changed from despair 
to joy, and brought out of darkness into light, 
if only they could find some way of earning 
their living. } 

One correspondent, after telling of her ef- 
forts to make an income at home, through 
handicraft, says, “My library work is the only 
thing that has been made really profitable. I 
am doing two hours of cataloguing a day, most 
of the time, and get fifty cents an hour.” In 
hand-work at home she has tried bead articles 
of various kinds, basketry, card coloring, and 
crocheting on linen. The crocheting, she says, 
is the only thing that even approaches a com- 
mercial basis; for disposing of other things 
she has to depend upon friends, and what she 
wants is work that will not lay burdens upon 
other people. Another correspondent tells of 
making a small income through story-writing. 
But she knew an editor who made an opening 
for her, at the beginning. One man, para- 
lyzed, was able to make as much by working 
at gold mesh bags in bed as when he worked 
in a factory. But he lived near the factory 
which had formerly employed him, and which 
was accustomed to give out home work. 

Tf you are an employer in any capacity, will 
you not do something to open a way for earn- 
ing to those who need part-time or part- 
strength work? 
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Closet and Altar 


PASSING ON THE TORCH 


One generation shall praise thy works to 
another and shall declare thy mighty acts. 
—Psalm 145: 4. 


The life which you have lived and are 
going to liye has been made possible for 
you by the efforts of your fathers. What 
you do represents for the most part, not an 
achievement, but an indebtedness—an in- 

_ debtedness which, with God’s help, you are 
going to repay by transmitting in turn to 
your sons the possibilities of wider life and 
more intelligent faith—Arthur T. Hadley. 


The most valuable possession which 
Christianity holds for me is this convic- 
tion: That the task is unfinished, that the 
conflict is still on, and that it is my busi- 
ness to-invest my life in such a way as to 
make true the dream of the Son of Man.— 
Edward A. Steiner. 


Fret not that the day is gone, 

And thy task is yet undone. — 

) was not thine, it seems at all; 

Near to thee it chanced to fall, 

Close enough to stir thy brain, 

And to vex thy heart in vain. 

Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 

Yesterday, a babe was born; 

He shall do thy waiting task; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 

And the answers will be given, 

Whispered lightly out of Heaven. 

His shall be no stumbling feet, 

Falling, where they should be fleet; 

He shall hold no broken clue; 

Friends shall unto him be true; 

Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 

Shall not shatter his good name; 

Day shall nerve his arm with light, 

Slumber soothe him all the night; 

Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 

Help him all his will perform. 

’T igs enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 
Edward R. Silt. 


As the sparks falling on the river, so 
shall the glories of our strength go out. 
But the graces of the holy soul shall be as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the 
stars forever and ever.—James Martineau. 


We cannot aim too high; but we must 
have the right standard of measurement. 
We must know that no man can find any- 
thing higher than the will of God for him 

r here and now; and doing that, and rising 
hour by hour to that, he shall come to 
know that one day in the place where God 
has put him is worth a lifetime in the city 
of his dreams.—Percy C. Ainsworth. : 


We do not ask that thy truth may con- 
quer, because it cannot but conquer; its 
conquest is assured from the very founda- 
tion of the world. But we do ask that we 
may have a part in this great victory, the 
part of humble, faithful followers who have 
seen thy banner unrolled in its glory, which 
is above all other glories, above all the 
splendors of the visible universe, above sun- 
rise and sunset—Julia Ward Howe. 


O Lord, in whom is our hope, remove far 
from us, we pray thee, empty hopes and 
presumptuous confidence. Make our hearts 
so right with thy most holy and loving 
heart, that hoping m thee we may do good; 
until that day when faith and hope shall be 
abolished by sight and possession, and love 
shall be all in all.: Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Apostles of Friendliness 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for February 1-7 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Christian Hndeavor as an Wxpression 
of Friendliness.—Phil. 2: 1-11. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Life is always conditioned by what stimu- 
lates it. When Christ provides the stimulus 
and we respond, we are visibly and surely in 
the Christian way. When love, rather than 
indifference or hate impels us, we are making 
the way plainer, easier, pleasanter for others. 
When the Spirit, rather than the material 
world, has command of our energies we have 
a more potent effect for good on others. Con- 
cord rather than discord, sympathy rather than 
apathy, thoughtfulness rather than indifference, 
modesty rather than conceit, make for a world 
in which it is pleasant to dwell. No one who 
tries to think as Jesus shows us he thought, no 
one who tries to act as he acted, can fail to 
be the sort of friend he was to his fellows. 
Such a superb nature as Christ’s can only 
come through a complete submission to the 
Father’s will. The reward, however, is great. 


Leads for Leaders 

This being Christian Endeavor Day, you will 
not fail to take a few moments to emphasize 
the great underlying principles of the move- 
ment. Think of it in terms of our attitude 
toward Christ, toward the Church, toward the 
Bible. You will also wish to make this a De- 
cision Day, for clean-cut expressions of loy- 
alty to Christ both on the part of members 
and of non-members. 

What should be the chief motive for being 
the very finest Christian possible? How much 
weight should our own satisfactions carry? 
How much, the sort of atmosphere we can 
carry and create for others? Are we put in the 
world for what we personally can get or give? 

A Christian Endeavorer should be a twen- 
tieth century example of Christ. What would 
that involve in studying his life more intensely, 
in trying to put ourselves in his place with ref- 
erence to those who are not Christian, those 
in sadness, those in poverty, those in other 
social classes than our own, those of another 
tongue, those in other lands? 


Thoughts for Members 

Jesus Christ was happy in being called not 
the friend of the good but most of all the 
friend of sinners. He sought out those with- 
out friendship in order that from his own 
abundance-he might supply their crying need. 


Behold Him now where He comes! 

Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the light of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 

The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


A Moment of Prayer , 5 

In Thy footsteps, Thou who art the World’s 
Supremest Friend, we are daily striving to 
walk. Make clear the path, we pray. Revive 
our steadfast purposes. Make steady our feet. 
Keep us from discouragement because of our 
frequent slippings from the way. But above 
all, show us how to pass on to others the gifts 
that Thy friendship brings to us, that wayward 
feet may find a security and lonely hearts a 
presence that shall bring joy and peace beyond 
compare. Amen. 
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Recent Books on Religion and Education 


What Shall We Teach, and How? 


The twin problems of materials and methods 
in religious education are receiving concen- 
trated attention. It may be better to say the 
problem, for materials and methods are, at 
least, Siamese twins and cannot be separated 
without injury to both. Thoughtful leaders are 
at work on the problem singly and in groups. 
Every intelligent and serious teacher feels that 
present lesson courses and texts are far from 
perfect, and more than one has been driven to 
more or less purposeful experimentation in the 
effort to find something more effective. 

The International Lesson Committee has ap- 
pointed a Curriculum Commission to study 
present courses and needs with the avowed 
purpose of thorough reconstruction. The Reli- 
gious Education Association has for years car- 
ried on investigations and discussions, thereby 
stirring up much wholesome discontent and 
stimulating a great deal of productive experi- 
mentation. The Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious: Research is now financing a study of 
what is actually taking place in religious edu- 
cation, with the purpose of evaluating these 
processes and determining their future devel- 
opment. The Federal Council of Churches has 
called two important conferences to discuss 
the need for correlation among the many organ- 
ized moyements and programs, and a continu- 
ation committee is working on the results of 
this study. _ Practically every denominational 
board of religious education is facing the prob- 
lem in its own field. 

To sum up the results thus far achieved by 
all this activity, there is a general feeling that 
we must change from the point of view which 
places subject matter at the center to one 
that finds its guiding principle in the inter- 
ests of all that makes up the growing life of 
the child. We must bring new material into 
the curriculum of religious education, and serv- 
ice activities must be regarded not merely as 
the hoped-for results, but as an integral part 
of the course of learning. 

Two books* are before us each of which 
makes a timely contribution to the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. Both are written by 
recognized leaders in this field. Each is of 
practical value, not only to the expert, but also 
to the pastor, director, or superintendent who 
wishes to improve the work of his church 
school. 

(1) Professor Betts has given us a survey 
of the nature of the problem and its history 
which at the same time explains some of our 
present difficulties and gives ground for en- 
couragement in the progress we have made. 
Part IJ, “Theory and Principles.” describes 
the nature and value of the scientific method 
of dealing with the curriculum and the devel- 
opment which must come if the needs of the 
individual and of society are to be met. In 
this part of his book Professor Betts insists 
that the curriculum must meet the needs of 
the pupil, but says little of the part which the 
pupil may play in this adaptation, Part IIT 
eonsists of a detailed and eritical study of 
existing curricula. Its conclusions are mainly 
sound and will be of great help to the average 
leader seeking help in the selection of mate- 
rials. Questions for study and discussion, and 
well-chosen references add to the value of the 
book as a text for training classes. 

(2) Mr. Shaver has earried the work of 
Professor Betts a step farther, treating of 
the pupil’s share in the creation of his curric- 
ulum through the project principle of approach, 
an important aspect of the problem which 
finds little recognition in the other volume. 


The Project Principle in Religious Education 
is in two parts. In the first, Mr. Shaver has 
carefully defined the “Theory and Technique” 
of the project principle so plainly as to make it 
understandable to the average _ intelligent 
reader, even though not fully up on technical 
terminology. He traces the project through 
its successive steps from inception to result, 
and shows clearly what sort of results should 
be expected. 

The second part of the book will be particu- 
larly helpful to the untrained leader, the pub- 
lishers haying recognized this fact by making 
it available in a separate edition. It contains 
detailed reports of the seventy-seven projects 
that have been carried out in church schools, 
large and small, week-day and vacation classes, 
in urban and rural communities, and covering 
a wide range of subjects and activities. These 
are grouped according to grades of pupils, from 
primary to adult. Mr. Shaver has made a 
distinct and valuable contribution to the cause 
of religious education and to the study of the 
curriculum. HERBERT M. GATES. 


*(1) Tue CuRRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EpUCA- 
TION, by GroRGE HERBERT Betts (Abingdon 
Press. $3.00). 

(2) THE ProJEcT PRINCIPLE IN RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTion, by Erwin L. SHAveR (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.75. Part II 

; separately, $1.00). 


Liberal Christianity and Religious 


Education* 

Dr. Case has made a timely contribution 
upon a most urgent problem. Individual, so- 
cial, racial, and international present-day prob- 
lems demand that the objectives of liberal 
Christianity be realized. Is the new knowl- 
edge of the Bible, religion, human nature and 
need, together with the new emphasis upon 
the essential spirit and ethical teaching of 
Jesus, becoming available to those at present 
under religious educational auspices? What 
is religious education doing to train people for 
attaining the objectives implied in liberal 
Christianity ? 

The author seeks to ascertain the “distinc- 
tive positions of liberal Christianity and their 
implied objectives,” to discover the announced 
objectives of religious educational organiza- 
tions, the objectives as indicated in curriculum 
material, and the “competency of religious 
workers to deal with the objectives of liberal 
Christianity.” 

The findings are no surprise to those who 
have dared frankly to face the facts in our 
present situation, but they do challenge leaders 
of religious education organizations to face 
with courage this most serious problem, which 
Dr. Case sets clearly before us, in her search- 
ing analysis. 

Liberal Christianity, following the essential 
spirit and ethical, social teaching of Jesus, 
moves out beyond and even repudiates much 
teaching found in the Bible and much that 
has passed for Christianity. It seeks to realize 
the familyhood of the human race under the 
common fatherhood of God. This means golden 
tule or brotherly relations on the part of 
individuals, groups, nations, and races toward 
one another. 

Dr. Case finds the announced objectives of 
religious education agencies, in the main, too 
general and vague, that’ much of the curric- 
ulum material dodges the issue, except in a 
general way, and that the average of even the 
better equipped leaders is none too promising. 

Religious education leaders should read this 


book and with new frankness and courage fac 


the issue it so clearly sets forth. 
F. M. SHELDON. 


*LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS EDU 
CATION, by ADELAIDE T. Case (Macmillan 
$2.00). 


Creative Teaching* 

This book is a series of seventy-five “letters 
to a church school teacher,” the purpose 9! 
which is to interest volunteer teachers in 
their task and to create in them an appetite 
for more insight and teaching skill. It is a 
book to be read rather than to be studied anc 
is avowedly non-technical and incomplete. 

The style in which the volume is written is 
one of its commendable features. The author 
goes directly to the point, writes as one would 
to a friend with intimacy and earnestness, and 
always makes his advice plain in terms of daily 
life illustrations. 

Educationally, the viewpoint of the author 
seems to be a compromise between a view of 
character education as a formal and instruc- 
tional process and that of the actual experi- 
ence of living. One can afford to overlook this 
point, however, in recommending the book to 
those for whom it is intended, the rank and 
file of the workers in our chureh schools. It 
will fulfill its purpose of helping the untrained 
teacher. In this respect there is probably no 
better book. ERwin L. SHAVER. 


*CREATIVE TEACHING, by JOHN WALLACE 
Suter, Jr. (Macmillan. $1.00). 


Three Reviews by Harry T. Stock 

A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN, by HueH A. 
Moran (Macmillan. $1.25). Mr. Moran, Pres- 
byterian University Pastor at Cornell, sets 
down in this book the gist of talks and discus- 
sions with students in fraternity houses and 
on the campus. His approach is philosophical 
and metaphysical; he uses the language of 
science and employs effectively illustrations 
from the laboratory. The volume deals with 
the modern interpretation of such subjects as 
personality, sin, the trinity, prayer, and the 
cross. The main defect of the treatment is its 
meager emphasis upon the social note in Chris- 
tianity and the failure to draw upon the re- 
sults of sociological study. Most students in- 
sist that any modern creed must emphasize 
one’s duty to his fellow men. Canon Quick, in 
his Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions, 
recognizes this need more fully than does Mr. 
Moran, by drawing his analogies largely from 
the realm of human relationships and by in- 
terpreting Christianity in terms of fellowship. 
The student worker needs both books. 

CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORLINESS, by STALEY F. 
Davis (Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents). 
An elective course for young people’s groups. 
It is full of good illustrative material, to- 
gether with practical suggestions for right 
social conduct. The teacher will find it easy 
to adapt the volume to local needs by suggest- 
ing concrete problems for discussions. 

Two Days Berorr, by H. R. L.’ SHepparp 
(Macmillan. 75 cents). A volume of seyenty- 
seven pages containing helpful meditations upon 
the words of Jesus from the cross. ‘The cen- 
tral note is that the cross completes the revela- 
tion of God which Jesus came to give. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. , 
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Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Vine and the Branches 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 1. 
John 15: 1-11. _- 


If the Gospel of John were missing from our 
New Testament, how much poorer would be 
the mystical quality of the Christian religion! 
Some critics have rejected this Gospel on ac- 
count of its seemingly late appearance and be- 
cause of its great differences from the Synop- 
tic Gospels, but in the church generally and 
for the most part among Christian scholars, 
there has been a tendency to offset any critical 
difficulties with the strong internal evidences 
of authenticity. If these discourses of Jesus 
were ever invented, the writer who invented 
them possessed. spiritual depth and vision and 
religious feeling that seem utterly inconsistent 
with mere invention. Surely these discourses 
of Jesus were somewhere deeply imbedded iu 
the memory of those who had heard them and 
became current in the church even if they were 
not put in writing until years after Jesus had 
gone from the earthly scene. 

These discourses of Jesus are in harmony 
with ~the intimate experiences of the upper 
room. He was about to offer his life, a mysti- 
cal sacrifice for the world. He realized how 
much would depend upon the circle of those 
who had rallied to his teaching, and in these 
closing hours he lays all the stress upon the 
intimate, personal bond that links personality 
to personality in faith, communion, and high 
spiritual endeavor. The symbolic nature of 
the earthly life of Jesus is strongly emphasized. 
The effect of the Incarnation is made evident 
and Jesus does not hesitate to link the dis- 
ciples to himself in the same way in which he 
is one with the Father. It is not as one dog- 
matically asserting his own place or lording 
it over his disciples as one greater than them- 
selves or different from themselves that Jesus 
appears in these discourses, but all the cen- 
tering of the divine in himself is dominated by 
his insistence that it is the privilege of the 
Christian life to be at one with God in the 
same intimate way in which branches are one 
with the vine. 

We should not miss the reality of this 
unity. Jesus was not giving his disciples dis- 
courses upon theology. He was revealing the 
practical nature of the godly life. Intimacy 
between God and man is not across a great 
chasm, but it is realized in unity of love. AUl 
the teaching of Jesus is dominated by his con- 
ception of the Father to whom we are joined 
in him. To abide in God through Jesus, Christ 

“is the one source of life and strength. The 
quality and test of thus abiding in him are 
found in the keeping of his commandments. 
To abide in Christ is to abide in his love, even 
as he has kept his Father’s commandments 
and abode in his Father’s love. 

We can never get away from love in the 
teaching of Jesus. Everywhere it is the spirit 
of love and the life of love that he reveals as 
the ultimate and highest thing in religion. 
John profoundly interpreted the teaching of 
these discourses and the whole religious out- 
look of the Master when he summed it all up 
in the words, “He that dwelleth in love dwel- 
leth in God and God in him.” Is not that the 
very heart of the teaching concerning the Vine 
and the branches? 


The most I can do for my friend is simply 
to be his friend. I have no wealth to bestow 
on him. If he knows that I am happy in 
loving him, he will want no other reward. Is 
not. friendship divine in this?—Thoreau. 


’ 
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Student Religion Considered 


By H. T. Stock 

The consideration of the perennial questions 
regarding student religion, by the Conference 
of Church Workers at: Universities and the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, was 
marked by two distinctive elements. It was 
participated in with frank good will by col- 
lege presidents, faculty members, university 
pastors, representatives of the Christian Asso- 
ciations, and by students themselves. At the 
foundation of most of the discussions were 
questionnaire studies of particular universities 
made by local commissions, investigations 
which, though partial, revealed common prob- 
lems:and presented pictures of most of our 
colleges and universities. 

Basic to the whole situation is the fact that 
so large a number of freshmen come to the 
universities without an intelligent loyalty to 
the church. They are already disturbed or 
puzzled or disillusioned in their religious think- 
ing. They have had serious doubts during 
their high school days and they have not been 
helped sufficiently by their local churches, The 
indications are plain that local programs of 
religious education have often failed to meet 
the issues as they arise. ‘To solve the ‘“‘prob- 
lem of the college student,’ therefore, it is 
necessary to begin with the pre-college boy and 
girl. 

The freshman mind presents an encouraging 
characteristic also. Though the student may 
seem indifferent, he is often eager to discuss 
religious questions. Those acquainted with 
life in the dormitories, fraternity houses, “bull 
sessions,” and campus conversation insist that 
religious questions are argued more than any 
other topic, not excluding athletics. There 
may not be a “youth movement,” but college 
students have yearnings which are distinctly 
religious. The tragedy is that the churches so 
often fail “to make connections.” 

Many things happen to the student’s think- 
ing, outlook upon life, and code of morality 
while he is in college. It is more common than 
is often supposed for the change to be in the 
right direction. For many of the disasters the 
university or college is itself responsible. The 
judgment was expressed that the student’s 
faith in religion is shaken by such conditions 
as the following: Ignorance of faculty members 
concerning the real nature of ,xeligion and the 
actual program of the church, carelessly 
planned chapel services, faculty jealousies, em- 
phasis upon the impartation of knowledge 
instead of the information of character, and a 
system of discipline which is penal in char- 
acter and offers little opportunity for the im- 
provement of character. On the other hand, 
the life of a Christian faculty member, be he 
a teacher of Latin or biology or Bible, is often 
the most potent influence for good. 

It is a mistake to judge the degree of reli- 
gious interest solely or largely upon the fre- 
quency with which students attend church. It 
is none the less true that the church must be 
concerned because university young people have 
such a feeble interest in organized religion, be 
it the church or the Christian Association. In 
trying to judge the attitude toward the church 
a student from a Middle Western university 
gave the results of questionnaires filled out by 
560 members of the student body. 

Most of these students were not regular in 
their attendance upon church. In spite of this 
they agreed in holding Jesus in high regard; 
indeed, they could scarcely find language to 
express their appreciation of the contribution 
which Jesus had made to the world. They also 
expressed a desire to hear vital issues dis- 
cussed from a religious viewpoint ; they showed 
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very little interest in the quarrels between 
fundamentalism and modernism; they avowed 
a readiness to listen to men who presented 
views with which they did not agree, provided 
the speakers showed real intelligence; and it 
was their opinion that the church is not con- 
cerning itself with realities, this belief being 
based almost entirely upon a limited experi- 
ence with a very small number of churches. 

Attention was called to the literary maga- 
zine of a Middle Western university which has 
adopted the practice of publishing monthly 
sermon reviews after the fashion of dramatic 
criticisms. The style of the reviews was often 
“Jazzy,” and sometimes cynical, but just as 
frequently genuine appreciation was expressed 
of the personality of the preacher and the 
spiritual interpretation of life contained in the 
sermons. 

The reviewer attended a certain church ex- 
pecting to find much ground for criticism. The 
pews were uncomfortable, the colors were drab, 
the lighting was poor, but the minister was 
intelligent and helpful. “Here is a preacher 
with a logical, philosophical mind who recog- 
nizes the sociology of Christ and the divinity 
of man.” The eritiec attended a second church, 
again going with a somewhat unfriendly atti- 
tude. This preacher was untraditional, uncon- 
ventional, unphilosophical, but earnest, prac- 
tical, and effective in the use of illustration. 
“T used to laugh at him. Now I love him. He’s 
human.” Of a third service the amateur critic 
wrote: “It did nothing more whatsoever than 
consume time. It was an inspirational address 
delivered dispassionately and phrased care- 
lessly ; it was pa#dded clumsily.” ‘The preacher 
had a good idea but he failed to make it live 
in the mind or heart of the auditor. The 
criticism concerning a fourth sermon may be 
a warning to some speakers who think that 
it is necessary to amuse an audience during 
the Sunday service: “The only objection to 
this type of sermon is that one need not go to 
church to hear anecdotes.” 

There was, of course, diversity of opinion 
upon almost every major issue. But upon 
some matters there was earnest unanimity. The 
church has a significant opportunity to inter- 
pret Christianity to college and university stu- 
dents. But it must begin early. It must live 
the life of Jesus among the young people while 
they are in the homes, in the high schools, in 
the local communities, in the parish churches. 
It must then follow them to college. Those 
who are on the faculties, who make the pro- 
fession of Christianity, must have such a 
“spirit” (to use the student expression) that 
the faculty influence will not be morally and 
religiously neutral. And the church at the 
university center, which is also the servant of 
the parents whose children are at the uni- 
versity, must have the strongest possible 
Christian program led by a man in whom the 
students will not miss the spirit of Christ. 


Bright Shining After Rain 
By Clara E. Ellis 
A spirit’s bright light came and stood by my 
knee, 
Full of sweet happiness, laughter and glee, 
Caught up my heart-strings, led me through- 
night 
Out of my sickening sadness to light. 
Like a cloud floating through beautiful sky 
All of my darkening forebodings passed by— 
Nothing before me to startle or fear, 
Only strong comfort and joy draweth near. 
Only peace present to show me the right, 
Only love’s wings to lift me in might, 
None of my bitter foreshadowings to see, 
Only a beauty like Heaven came to me, 
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Dave’s ‘‘Little Lamb’’ 


By Winifred Davidson 

David Florson knew that he must make 
some money, or he would have to give up his 
“Little Lamb.” This was a small but stout 
motor boat, for which he had been saving for 
a long time; and now that it was his, he found 
that it needed paint and would have to be 
caulked before long. And repairs take money. 
And boats go to pieces if they are not kept in 
repair. ; 

One stormy afternoon he ran down to the 
big dock just as the “Crafty,” a harbor tug, 
was casting off her moorings. The captain, 
seeing him, called, “Going out to bring off the 
‘Hannah Todd,’ Dave. Want to go along and 
help?” 

Dave leaped aboard. Captain Morris was 
always kind to the boy, knowing his love for 
the water. And here was a chance not to be 
had every day—to rescue a vessel in distress. 
The lad would’ never forget such an experience. 

But had good Captain Morris foreseen the 
rough weather the “Crafty” would encounter, 
and the difficulties of her task, he would never 
have invited his friend Dave to risk his life. 
Dave was at the captain’s elbow, ready to 
lend a hand. 

The roaring of the wind, the smother of 
high seas breaking across the deck, the lift 
and dip of the small tug grew more and more 
exciting as the hours passed. The tug ran 
swiftly before the gale, but it was not until 
the following morning that they sighted the 
floundering ‘Hannah Todd.’ 

The tug ran in among the rocks. Dave had 
never seen such a dashing of cross currents, 
such an angry surf. The captain stood like 
a man of iron, his stout hands steadily glued 
to the wheel, his sharp eyes glancing rapidly 
from left to right. How well he knew his 
business! Lucky for the crew of the “Hannah 
Todd” that so sure and dependable a man as 
Captain Morris was at hand in this hour. Hven 
to Dave, it was very apparent that the vessel 
could not live long -where she lay. 

They came in close enough so that a line 
could be shot over to the vessel, and, tossing 
and swaying, the “Hannah Todd’s” crew rigged 
the breeches buoy and the first of them began 
coming over to the tug. One was a boy about 
Dave’s age. 
Dave to look after; and while wrapping him in 
a blanket and trying to make him comfortable, 
Dave was only half conscious of-the others 
coming along, being hauled aboard, dripping 
wet and half dead from cold and exposure. 

“Run into the cabin, Dave, and see if the 
fire is going,” said the captain, the moment 
he could get breath. 

Here was something he could do. He got 
the men down there, where they could hug 
the heater and get their minds off the wreck of 
the “Hannah Todd,’ now apparently doomed. 

The wind continued to rise. The “Crafty” 
herself began to act as if she could not stand 
much more of this beating in so close to dan- 
gerous spurs and jagged edges of concealed 
rocks. © 

“JT wonder if there’s another captain in the 
harbor who would.dare risk his boat—’ Dave 
was thinking as he came back up to the deck. 

There were signals for haste from the “Han- 
nah Todd” now. 


“The first mate and the captain,” said one 


The captain turned him over to 


“That’s all that’s left 


of the “Crafty’s” men. 
on board.” 
After what seemed hours of struggle, the 


first mate came across. And, at last, when he 
was convinced that he could do no more for 
the doomed vessel, the captain, white-faced and 
desperate, allowed himself to be hauled aboard. 


Just in time, Dave saw, for the “Crafty” 
had all she could do to get clear of the rocks. 
With engines racing, and: with what seemed to 
Dave to be a crazy desire to jump right out 
of the water, the tug shot this way: and that 
for a few frightful moments. ‘Then Captain 
Morris got her in hand again and she was 
free; free, but dancing, plunging, soaring now 
and swooping downward the next minute. 

Dave had time to look back at the “Hannah 
Todd.” 

“There’s a man on board!” he called. 

His voice seemed like a far-off cry in the 
midst of the noises about him. 

Captain Morris glanced back, but could see 
nothing. 

“You must have been -mistaken, Dave,” 
shouted, “I can’t make out a thing.” 

Dave was sure he was not mistaken. He 
stood at the rail and watched for another 
glimpse, but darkness and the rolling seas shut 
out his vision of the heaving “Hannah Todd.” 

They were running swiftly homeward. As 
they entered the harbor and quiet waters, Cap- 
tain Morris swung in toward Logan’s Dock. 
This was not far from where Dave had his 
“Little Lamb” tied up. 

“Could you set me ashore hereabouts, Cap- 
tain?” he asked, seeing a good chance to speak. 

“Sure, Dave. And thanks, lad, for the help 
you’ve been.” 

Dave sprang ashore. The moon was up and 
he ran along the beach to the old bathing pier 
where the ‘Little Lamb” was tied. He ex- 
amined her engine. Everything was all right. 
He had filled the tank since last he had taken 
her out. Casting off, he was heading outward 
within a few moments. 

“T certainly did see a man’s face,” he kept 
saying. 

The wind had changed now. The sea was 
not so fiercely raging, he thought, as he struck 
into the rolling breakers. The “Little Lamb” 
plowed her way steadily on. Dave had not the 
slightest question but that he could make the 
rocks where the “Hannah Todd” lay; but 
morning came before he sighted her. It was 
plain that she could not last much longer; that 
she was even now breaking amidships. He 
opened the whistle and sent off blast after 
blast. But no sign of life appeared on the 
vessel. He began to blame himself for imagin- 
ing that he had seen that man—for spending 
all that time and gasoline to come chasing out, 
for nothing! Three more blasts he blew, to 
make sure. : 

A hand waved from behind what seemed a 
pile of boxes on the deck. 

“Somebody is there!’ Dave gasped. 

And now that his convictions were confirmed, 
came the startling realization that he was 
alone, one boy in a small boat that he would 
not dare to leave for an instant, lest she 
hammer herself to pieces on the rocks. And 
yet, that poor fellow over there! Perhaps he 
could bring the “Little Lamb” even closer. He 
maneuvered steadily, warily—until he was 
fairly under the bows of the “Hannah Todd.” 


he 


There he waited. Now, what could he do? 

A line dangled above him. The man had @ 
rope fast and meant to come down! Risky, 
desperate business, but it must be. Dave 
caught the knotted end and, winding his legs 
about the nearest upright, steadied himself. The 
man presently appeared above. He seemed very 
weak, but he managed to grip the rope and 
came _ half-sliding, half-falling into Dave’s 
grasp. Together they rolled to the floor of the 
little boat. Dave was up in a minute, back 
to his wheel, fighting for all he was worth to 
get out again. All he could remember after- 
wards of those first few terrible moments was 
a great splashing and dashing of water, a 
terrible quivering shadow—the “Hannah Todd” 
Overhead—and then, suddenly, the open sea 
once more. 

The man still lay where he had fallen, but - 
Dave could not stop to attend him. He must 
race for home now, and with steady hand he 
lifted. the “Little Lamb” through the waves, 
heading for the harbor. Then his engine went 
dead! 

The tank was empty! 

“Now, what?” he asked himself, and it came 
over him that he himself was terribly cold and 
terribly hungry and that he had never known 
before what it meant to be tired. 

He stooped over the man on the floor, and 
felt his heart. There was breath there yet, 
though the pulse was very weak. Well, he had 
done what he could. They were so close to 
the harbor, no doubt they would be seen and 
picked up before many hours. And as he 
spread canvas over the unconscious man, he 
heard a whistle. 

The “Crafty” again? Yes, it was Captain 
Morris and with him the captain and first 
mate of the “Hannah Todd.” 

“Ahoy there, Dave!” Captain Morris hailed, 
recognizing the “Little Lamb.” 

“Give me a zine’ Captain!” shouted Dave 
“T’m out of gas.” 

“You wait,” replied the captain. 
to get to the ‘Hannah Todd’ again. 
aboard, a passenger.” 

“He’s here!’ announced Dave triumphantly, 
and fell back, as a great sea washed over. 

The “Crafty” swung around, got a line over 
to Dave, and then,. making a record run into 
the harbor, brought both boats safely to dock. 
The last survivor of the “Hannah Todd” 
opened his eyes. 

“Where’s that boy?” he iaked! 

Captain Morris pushed Dave into view. 

“You saved my life at the risk of yours,” the 
feeble voice said. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

Dave all at once forgot that he had ever 
had a wish in the world—he was so glad to 
hear the man’s voice. Captain Morris spoke 
for him. 

“He don’t want anything,’ he said. “He 
did his duty the same as any other good sea- 
man. He’s in my employ from now on.” 

“And my ‘Little Lamb?’”’ asked Dave, find- 


“We got 
Man left 


ing his tongue. 


“Of course. The harbor service wouldn’t be 
complete without her!” said the captain, 
heartily. 


(All rights reserved) 


‘The Pastor Says: There is nothing in all 
Paradise more beautiful than the homeliest 
deed of neighborly kindness. 


. 
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[The New Tabernacle in Salem 


The beautiful new house of worship of the 
‘abernacle Church in Salem, Mass., a picture 
f which is published on the cover of this 
veek’s Congregationalist, was dedicated in Oc- 
ober during a week of special services, Dr. 
Jehemiah Boynton preaching the sermon of 
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cester, first pastor of the church, and of Dr. 
DeWitt S. Clark, beloved minister from 1879 
to 1915. The library is made possible through 
the generosity of the late Walter K. Bigelow. 


The basement has been used to the best ad- 
vantage and contains a large dining or as- 
room, 


sembly with a fine modern kitchen. 


INTERIOR OF TABERNACLE CHURCH IN SALEM 


dedication. The building is of simple Georgian 
Colonial architecture, built of light colored 
granite of an even and warm tone. Its dignity 
and simplicity are impressively carried out in 
the monumental flight of granite steps at the 
main entrance. On entering the church the 
visitor finds himself in the tower vestibule, 
from which a fine view of the auditorium is 
obtained through double glazed doors. On 
either side of the vestibule are small, square 
rooms to be used as church offices and com- 
mittee rooms, the left one being attractively 
furnished with articles of furniture used in the 
earlier edifices of Tabernacle Church. In- 
eluded in the furnishings are two deacons’ 
benches from the first house of worship; a por- 
trait of Dr. Brown Emerson, an early pastor 
of South Church, now merged with Taber- 
nacle; a foot-warmer used in the pew of the 
Baldwins, who entertained the young men who 
were the first missionaries sent out by the 
American Board and who were commissioned 
in this church in 1810. 

The auditorium itself is notable in many 
ways, with light gray tinted walls and rich 
red carpet, pew cushions, and dossal. The 
pews are of whitewood, with mahogany caps, 
book racks, and cup holders. Broad, low steps, 
centrally located between the pulpit at the left 
and the lectern at the right, lead to a wide 
platform, and at the extreme rear another step 
leads to the high point occupied by the Com- 
munion table. To the left and right are the 
choir stalls, with the organ console located in 
an alcove beyond the singers’ seats at the left. 
The crimson drapery hung in the arch at the 
rear wall of the chancel forms the setting for 
a hand-wrought silver cross. At either side of 
the Communion table are carved mahogany 
chairs, matching the design of the mahogany 
table. All the chancel furniture, the pews, 
and electric fixtures were especially designed, 
and are very beautiful. 

The parish house may be entered through 
wide doors to the left and right of the chancel, 
in one case being reached through a connecting 
passage and in the other through the minister’s 
room. One of the beautiful and interesting 


features of the new Tabernacle is the Memo- 


rial Library in honor of Dr. Samuel M. Wor- 


Under the parish house are Sunday . school 
rooms, the heating plant, and various service 
rooms. 

Tabernacle Church, happily located in its 
new house of worship and united in its loyalty 
and enthusiasm, is moving on to greater use- 
fulness under the leadership of Rey. William 
H. Spence, who has been pastor there since 
1918. 5 


Consider that our life and our energy are 
limited, that if’ we preoccupy them with little 
things, the great things will be lost, that as 
Ruskin says about reading, “Do you not know 
that if you read this book, you cannot read 
that?’—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Alma Mater... 


Outside the great tent it is almost dark. One 
could barely make out the circling tents which 
outlined the camp. Out by those tents one 
heard horses whinnying to one another and 
often a great dog would start a terrible bark- 
ing, others immediately answering from one 
end of the camp to the other. Over by the 
clump of “missionaries’ tents’ all was dark 
and quiet. 

But within the great tent the crowd was 
silent, humped forward on the low benches, 
watching and listening. A young Indian woman. 
was speaking in the vibrant music of the 
Dakota tongue. Warnestly she leaned toward 
her hearers. The light from half a dozen lan- 
terns shone upon her plain, dark dress and 
glistened on her well-kept hair. She motioned 
now and with 


again slender hands, giving 
emphasis to her words. 
It was a “human interest’ tale that she 


told them that night. It was the story of 
how she, as a young girl, had found her way 
to Santee Normal Training School—of what 
it had meant to her, of the music she loved, 
of the teachers who had become her truest 
friends, of the influence of the vital religion of 
those who taught her in those days. Very 
simply she told of her dreams for her own 
daughter, now almost old enough to be in 
Santee. 

And to one who was yet to see the school 
it brought a new interest in Santee, a better 
understanding of its place in the life of the 
Indian of today. It is like the great tent— 
about it may be tipis and cabins, dark and 
hopeless. But within it shines a light which 
holds those who come to it. And it will send 
out into those outlying cabins and tipis the 
light, until they, too, shall be centers of light ° 
and true homes for our people. D, ©. 


At the bottom of every leaf stem is a cradle, 
and in it an infant germ; and the winds will 
rock it and the birds will sing to it all sum- 
mer, and the next season it will unfold. So 
God is working for you and carrying forward 
to the perfect development all the possessions 
of your lives—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A GuimesEe or ONE SIDE OF THE CHANCEL 
This shows the beautiful carving in the new auditorium of Tabernacle Church, 
Salem, The lectern is shown in this picture. 
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Summer Breezes from Southern 
Florida 


Congregationalism goes forward in Miami 
and vicinity with steady growth and achieve- 
ment. Dr. L. H. Royce is here again giving 
valuable advice and assistance in connection 
with the building at CoraL GABLES which will 
soon be completed and dedicated. Rev. O. T. 
Anderson, pastor at large for the State Con- 
ference, is concluding his work there and is 


PrymMoutH Cuurcu, Coconut GROVE 


moving his headquarters to St. Petersburg, 
where he will do some constructive pioneer 
work for the denomination, He will be fol- 
lowed at Coral Gables by Rev. T. B. Powell, 
of Orange, N. J., who took up his new work 
Jan. 2. Mr. Anderson has done a good piece 
of constructive work at Coral Gables. 

We have been visited also by Dr. Frederick 
Fagley, of New York. He spoke twice at a 
meeting of our Southeast Coast Association 
held in First Church, Miami. He brought a 
wonderful inspiration to us who are striving 
to spiritualize this material civilization. 

Dr. L. H. Keller, superintendent of the 
state, has located his office at 117 West For- 
syth St., Jacksonville. The State Conference 
Board recently spent the day in Daytona with 
Dr. Keller going over plans for advance work 
in the state. It was the opinion of those pres- 
ent that the time has come to plan for a 
great advance all along the line in our Florida 
work. 

The women of First, Miami, are doing an 
unusual thing. They have interested them- 
selves in one of their own young women who 
has decided to give her life to Christian sery- 
‘ice and are sending her to Thorsby College, 
paying her expenses. i 

Wxtensive improvements have been made in 
the equipment of Coconut Grove, of which 
Rev. J. D. Kuykendall is pastor. A new 
kitchen has been built in the cloisters of the 


beautiful church grounds. One of the newest 
improvements is an out-door pulpit arranged 
in such a manner that the whole out-door court 
may be used for an auditorium. This church 
is one of the show-places for tourists during 
the winter. Mr. Kuykendall has a small print- 
ing press upon which he prints his calendars 
and other publicity matter. He still continues 
his editorial relation to the Miami Daily Her- 
ald and has a sermon every Sunday in the edi- 
torial department. 

Rev. W. L. Crist, pastor of our rural church 
at ArcH CREEK, is keeping up his usual pace 
and has recently been elected moderator of the 
Southeast Coast Association. 

Rey. R. N. Ward, pastor of First, Mraz, 
held a memorial service Sunday evening, Dec. 
21, for Samuel Gompers, and the Labor Unions 
were invited. This church and the Miami 
Beach Church are equipped with acousticons 
that enable those with defective hearing to 
hear perfectly. 

We now have three retired Congregational 
ministers with us. Rey. G. A. Spaulding, who 
did splendid work in the early days at Coco- 
nut Grove, spends his winters here regularly. 
Rey. F. N. Greeley, formerly of California, is 
spending the winter in Miami Beach. Dr. 
¥. N. White, of the American Missionary’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, retired, has come to Miami 
for his health. He spends some of his time at 
Miami Beach. ‘There is no better place in 
the world for retired clergymen to enjoy them- 
selves during the winter season. 

Dr. IF. EE. Jenkins, president of Piedmont 
College, Demorest, Ga., was a visitor in this 
region recently. 

The work at Mrami BEACH is opening for 
the winter season with a rush. The first eve- 
ning service featured Pilgrim’s Progress in mo- 
tion pictures and the second was, an Armistice 
Day program with the American Legion of 
Miami in attendance. The interior of the 


church building has just been re-decorated in 
ivory and white, its grounds have been graded 
and beautified, and a Basket Ball Court has 
been established on its spacious lawn for its 
own.basket ball team. At the third anniversary 
announcement was 


of the present pastorate 


made that a community house would soon be 
erected to accommodate the rapidly growing 
activities of the church. January and Febru- 
ary have been set aside for a campaign to 
secure funds to build this new building, secure 
the budget for 1925, and pay off the debt on 
the present property. Mr. H. H. Patterson, 
of Cleveland, who has just closed two wonder- 
ful campaigns in Lorain, O., comes to direct 
the forward movement. Jor three years this 
chureh has held a Community Christmas Tree 
in the church auditorium and it has been a 
great success and pleasure to all. This year 
the church turned the tree over to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The exercises were held in 


_the city park, the church furnishing the Chris- 


tian part of the program. 

Rev. H. R. Core, of Homestead, filled the 
pulpit recently while Dr. King paid a brief 
visit to his home in Attleboro, Mass. 


Rededication in Brockton 

Christmas was memorable at PorTER, BrocK- 
TON, Mass., for the reopening of its house of 
worship, after notable 
improvements, which 
have completely changed 
its style and _ color 
scheme as well as in- 
creased the facilities 
for social ~ contact. 
Christmas Sunday, the 
day of rededication, 
Was recognized as suit- 
able for such a true 
gift to God. Im spite 
of the almost zero 
weather, a large con- 
gregation enjoyed the 
inspiring service in 
which the rededication was fittingly blended 
with the Christmas music, under the direction 
of George Sawyer Dunham, organist, and the 
Porter Chorus of 85 voices. 

The changes which have been made under 
the skillful direction of the architect, Mr. Hd- 
win J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, have created a 
meeting house after the early Colonial period. 
Corniced, clear glass windows with appropri- 


Rev. Horace Holton 
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Rev. Hlisha A, King, the pastor, is standing in front of the parsonage. 
is at the right of the manse. 
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Cuinpren at ScHoon Near BRuNEAU, IDAHO 
Many of these children attend our church and 
Sunday school. Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Sears, of 
Bruneau, and Mrs. Ranney of the W. B. M. I., 
are to be seen in the back row to the right. 
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ate draperies have displaced the old imitation 
stained glass ones. A cove around the corners 
of the ceiling has given an entirely new and 
pleasing effect, An unsightly rear. gallery has 
been removed to make place for a beautiful 
upper room, while, below, a spacious vesti- 
bule has taken the place of the former cramped 
and inadequate one. A beautiful treatment of 
the gallery balustrade, and posts have changed 
a most unsightly feature of the old room into 
a real ornament. A mahogany screen has been 
placed in front of the choir loft and behind the 
pulpit. A cork tile carpet covers the floor, 
with the exception of the aisles and pulpit, 
which are richly carpeted in deep red. The 
walls and wood work are finished in warm 
greys, and trimmed with mahogany, giving the 
whole a most restful and completely homelike 
effect. With this improvement has gone a mod- 
ernizing of the kitchen.and office. The whole 
work has been completed at a cost of $35,000. 
This is the first part in the 75th anniversary 
building program, which includes, besides the 
renovation of the auditorium, the replacement 
of the steeple, that had to be removed, and the 
erection of a recreational building to provide 
for the play life of the young people. 

Three Sundays were given over to the pro- 
eram of rededication. On Christmas Sunday 
the chairman of the board of trustees, Stephen 
P. Alden, made a felicitous address, character- 
izing the renovations as “securing quiet 
strength and reserve, an increasing source of 
joy and satisfaction for years to come.” Mr. 
Alden, through a lifetime acquaintance with 
Porter Church, was able to pay a suitable 
tribute to the service rendered to it by those 
now worshiping in the temple not made with 
hands; and to stress the challenge of present- 
day opportunities. The service of rededication 
was conducted by the pastor, Dr. H. F. Hol- 
ton, who also offered the prayer of re-dedica- 
tion. In the evening of Christmas Sunday a 
service of fellowship was arranged in connec- 
tion with a sacred concert by the Porter 
Chorus. At this time greetings were brought 
by neighboring pastors, Revs. R. W. Coe of 
Campello, and A. M. Parker, of Bridgewater. 

On Dec. 28, the rededication sermon was 
preached by the pastor on the theme, ‘Where 
God Dwells,” from Isaiah 57: 15. He said 
that the congregation was rededicating the 
church to the glory of God who inhabits eter- 
nity, whose name is holy, and to the service 
of God who dwells with those who are of a 
humble and a contrite heart. He said that 
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since God is our. Father, the proper symbol 
of his house is not a palace, or a cathedral, 
but a home, a home for the souls of men. And 
it was that ideal that Porter Church had 
brought back in restoring the old meeting 
house style. On the first Sunday of the New 
Year a service of Communion and individual 
rededication was held, at which time six new 
members were added to the church family. 

This is the third dedication in which Dr. 
Holton has had an active part. The first was 
at the Ivanhoe Park Church in Kansas City 
in 1910. In 1916 he helped to dedicate the 
new building of First, St. Louis, from which 
he came in 1918 to be minister of Porter 
Church. 


The Union Church in the Canal 


Zone 

The newspaper press of the country is find- 
ing a definite news value in the fact that the 
Union Church of the Canal Zone is function- 
ing so successfully in the effort to keep the 
rivalry of denominationalism’ out of the Canal 
Zone. This Union Church has four branches 
with separate local organizations and services 
at Balboa, at Cristobal, at Gatun, and at Pedro 
Miguel. The Union Church publishes a monthly 
paper called the Messenger, in the interest of all 
four church groups, and it maintains a mission 
at Dayid, Panama, at an annual cost of $1,800. 
The church building at Cristobal has been 
finished save for some of the furnishings. 

The American Committee on Religious Work 
in the Canal Zone is now engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise the final $10,000 for the com- 
pletion of the church building at Balboa, which 
is the capital of the Canal Zone, and Rey. 
Albert R. Brown, the pastor, is in the United 
States in the interest of the campaign. Let- 
ters received from those who have known of 
Mr. Brown’s labors in the Canal Zone speak 
in high terms of his work and of his influence. 

Mr. Brown is a Congregationalist; Rey. A. 
B. Boynton, pastor of the branch at Cristobal, 
belongs to the Dutch Reformed Church; Rev. 
FF. M. Townsend, the pastor of the branch at 
Pedro Miguel, is a Methodist; Chaplain R. C. 
Deibert, pastor at Gatun, is a Lutheran; and 
Rev. J. N. Smith, missionary at David, is a 
Methodist. 

This interdenominational co-operation is no 
longer an experiment. It has Become an ex- 


Tne Union CHURCH AT BALBOA 
From an architect’s drawing 


hibit, important for us at home, but especially 
important for our Latin American neighbors, 
who have not realized the fundamental accord 
beneath the lines which seem to divide Prot- 
estantism. 

Union Church is also exerting an influence 
on the Catholic churches in Panama and the 
neighboring countries in its ideal of community 
service as an essential factor in church work. 
It can do this more advantageously than can 
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the mission churches which are regarded with 
special prejudice, 

The photograph of the church is the archi- 
tect’s drawing of the completed structure. The 
congregation at Balboa has been worshiping in 
the roofed-over basement for nearly seven years. 
The handicap in this fact. can be appreciated 
when it is realized that there are 400 children 
in the Sunday school. This branch includes 
18 denominations in its church membership. 
Those who become members do not thereby 
sever their connection with their own churches: 
in the homeland. The contact with the. 
churches in the States is maintained through: 
a thoroughly representative and interdenomi- 
national Committee on Religious Work in the 
Canal Zone of which Mr. Charles H. Baker of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
is treasurer. G. RB. M, 


Notable Fifteen Years at Pasadena 

After 18 years with California Ave., Chi- 
cago, Dr. D. F. Fox took up the ministry of 
First, PAsapENA, in 
December, 1909. In 
one sense it was a new 
movement, for an ener- 
getic element of First 
Church had migrated 
but recently from its 
comfortable home on 
the West Side, led by 
the leonine personality 
of Dr. R. R. Meredith 
—his last great deed. 
There was a good build- 
ing for the day, with a 
: membership of 899, and 
804 in the church school. Since that time, the 
building has been twice enlarged, and will soon 
be abandoned for a new plant; the membership 
has become 1,225, and the church school en- 
rollment 726. 

A remarkable tribute of esteem was rendered 
Dr. and Mrs. Fox at a reception given them 
on this 15th anniversary, in the large banquet 
room of the Shakespeare Club. Though the 
invitations were extended in the name of the 
church, it was a Pasadena greeting, for Dr. 
Fox belongs to the entire city and is claimed 
by them. In this decade and a half, the city 
has grown with impetuous rapidity, yet Dr. 
Fox is known and hailed beyond his church ag 
a first citizen. Many prominent people be- 
sides his own congregation were present with 
felicitations that might turn the head of one 
less sane than he. 

Mr. Randall, chairman of the board of 
trustees, in presiding at the program, spoke of 
the “monument of love’ which the pastor and 
wife had been erecting in the 15 years. And 
so it is. Dr. Fox is a rare preacher, painstak- 
ingly choice in his diction, fervid in speech, 
abounding in imagery, with that personal mag- 
netism priceless in an orator; not old-fashioned 
in his thought, yet evangelical, tenderly, and 
authoritatively presenting Christ, urging per- 
sonal decision and allegiance; not radical, yet 
eminently human and sympathetic for life, 
dwelling in no fog of modern uncertainties, 
with a clear melodious message for his gen- 
eration. P 

In giving reminiscences of his friendship from 
the beginning, Mr. Prince referred to an ac- 
ceptance by Dr. Fox by telegraph to speak on 
his arrival at a meeting of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Pasadena. That is characteristic 
of his broad interests. In practically every 
Congregational church and community in 
Southern California, he has been an inspiring 
speaker and guest; he has lectured in most 
every state in the Union and in Great Britain. 

The young people love to come to the par- 
son’s home; and he goes into their summer 


Rey. D. F. Fox, D.D, 
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-eamps. He has a great influence with men, 
and is sought out by them from all over the 
-eity for counsel. Nor are the women less de- 
voted to them both; and the brotherhood and 
women’s organizations are mighty forces. Dr. 
Fox expressed appreciation of this in referring 
to the church as “a fine, united family.” Mrs. 
Stratton declared him to be ‘Our pastor and 
our friend with the understanding heart.’ So 
Dr. J. H. Lash of Hollywood, but for several 
years neighboring minister in Pasadena, said, 
“That's why we love him—a real man; a min- 
ister who knows God and knows how to inter- 
pret God.” Thus church and minister have 
grown forward together, and he exclaims: “I 
am proud to be the minister of such a church.” 
Dr. Fox had the joy to receive into the 
church 45 new members at the December 
Communion. A splendid new building to cost 
$400,000 is being erected. oh i 


A Beautiful Installation Service 


The following order of service was used at 
the installation of Dr. T. M. Shipherd, in Oc- 
tober, at Scarsdale, N. Y. Its main charm 
lies in the very fine selection of Scripture used 
in the responsive Scripture lesson; the intro- 
duction of the pastor-elect as one of the parties 
to that responsive reading and the prayer of 
installation in unison by the ministers of the 
council. It may be further noted that in the 
Scripture lesson read responsively, the church 
is given the privilege of participating in the 
installing of its own pastor. The effect is ex- 
eeedingly. impressive. Dr. 
the Westchester Congregational Church, is 
the compiler of this service, and this is the 
second time it has been used. It ought to be 
preserved as one of the enriching forms of 
our gradually shaping Congregational liturgy. 


Order of Service 
PRELUDE 
CALL TO WORSHIP (All Standing). 

The: Moderator will begin this Service of 

Installation by reading this Scripture. 

Praise waiteth for thee, O God in Zion, and 
unto thee shall the vow be performed. 

Blessed is the man whom thou choosest and 
causest to approach unto thee, that he may 
dwell in thy courts. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

HYMN (Standing). 
INVOCATION (All Seated). 

The Moderator or other minister and the 

congregation will wnite in the following 

prayer, after which the officiating minister 
will continue in his own words, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer in wnison. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Foun- 
tain of life and light, who didst raise up 
prophets in ancient times for the guidance of 
the people, and whose Son, Jesus Christ, did 
send abroad into the world apostles, evangel- 
ists, pastors, and teachers, grant us thy bless- 
ing in this hour, we beseech thee. Bestow upon 
thy servant the spirit of thy grace, that he 
may be a true messenger of thy great love in 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

. MODERATOR’S STATHMENT. 
RBADING OF MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 


RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE LESSON (All 
stand and join in the following). 

Setting forth the call to the Christian Min. 
istry and the recognition thereof by the people 
of God. 

The Moderator: How beautiful are the feet 
of them that bring glad tidings of good things. 

The Congregation: How shall they believe 

‘in him whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent? 

The Pastor-Elect: Unto each one of us was 
grace given according to the measure of the 

' gift of Christ. 

The Congregation: And he gave some to be 
apostles and some prophets and some evan- 
gelists and some pastors and teachers for the 
perfecting of the saints, unto the building up 
of the body of Christ. 

The Pastor-Elect: I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying: Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us? Then I said, Here am I, send me. 


W. D. Street, ofss. 


- Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
On Sunday the spirit is in perihelion in 
its weekly orbit about God. 


The Congregation: Jesus saith unto him: 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? 

The Pastor-Elect: He saith unto him: Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. 

The Congregation: He saith unto him: Feed 
my sheep. 

The Pastor-Elect: The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor, he hath sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bound and to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. 

The Congregation: Be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might. 

The Pastor-Elect: I know whom TI have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to 
guard that which I have committed unto him 
against that day. 

The Congregation: Be thou sober in all 
things, suffer hardship, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfill thy ministry. : 

The Pastor-EHlect: I am not ashamed of th 
Gospel for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth. 

The Congregation: In all things show thy- 
self an example of good works in thy doctrine 
showing uncorruptness, gravity, sound speech, 
that cannot be condemned. 

The Pastor-Hlect: Jesus said: Ye did not 


choose me but I chose you and appointed you- 


that ye should go and bear fruit, and that 
your fruit should abide. 
The Moderator: In every work that he began 
in the service of the house of God, and in the 
law and in the commandments, to seek his 
God, he did it with all his heart, and pros- 
pered. 

The Congregation: Now unto our God and 
Father be glory forever and ever. 

The Pastor-Elect: The grace of the Lord 
Amen. 


HYMN (All Standing). 
SERMON. 


PRAYER OF INSTALLATION. 
The ministers of the council standing with 
the pastor-elect, the congregation being 
seated, all will join with the moderator or 
other minister in the following prayer: 
Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, thy servant 
to whom the care of the souls of thy people in 
this church and congregation is now com- 
mitted. Pour out thy Holy Spirit upon him 
that he may fulfill his sacred duties with all 
faithfulness, diligence, and courage. Give to 
him the spirit of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind. Make his ministry to be the means 
of awakening the careless, strengthening the 
faithful, comforting the afflicted, building up 
thy chureh, and converting sinners unto thee. 
Guard him against the snares of temptation, 
that he may be kept pure in heart, fervent in 
spirit, valiant against evil. And grant that 
at last he may receive the crown of life which 
thou hast promised to thy faithful; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
After which the moderator or other min- 
ister will, in his own words, offer the 
prayer of installation. 
HYMN. 
CHARGE TO PASTOR. 
RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 
CHARGE TO THE PHOPLE. 
HYMN (All Standing). 
BENEDICTION (All Seated). 
SILENT PRAYER. | 


POSTLUDE. 
Annual Meetings 


Souto, Newport, N. H., Rev. F. EB. Bige-” 


low, pastor,- closed a year of real progress at 
its annual meeting held on New’ Year’s day. 
with 48 members added since the coming of 
Mr. Bigelow last June. The annual canvass 
resulted in inereased pledges both to current 
expenses and benevolences. The society has 
voted to merge with the church in one organ- 
ization, and to discontinue the rented pew sys- 
tem. The old manual, adopted in 1887, has 
been replaced by the National Council econ- 
stitution. 

EDWARDS, NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Rey. K. 
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B. Welles, minister, had 200 present at. 
meeting, Dec. 30. Home expenses, $16,600. 
nevolences, $11,932. Men’s club, 270 memb 
Church school average attendance, 241. 
tive Christian Endeavor Society. Additi 
during the year, 101. Total membership, 1,( 
CENTRE, HAVERHILL, MAss., has just elec 
a prosperous year. Reports made at the 
nual meeting show that in addition to rais 
its current expenses, much has been done 
benevolence and charity. The ladies’ aid 
ciety and the King’s Daughters circles have b 
especially active in this branch of the wo 
the former, with the aid of the guild and 
per cent. of the church beneyolences, meet 
in full its $700 missionary apportionment, : 
the latter raising and expending $455 in a n 
istry of love among the sick and poor of 


city. Battleship linoleum was laid down 
the vestries at a cost of $596. A gas st 
was installed at the parsonage. Twenty-1 


members were received, 14 on confession. ‘ 


pastor, Rey. H. BH. Hurd, who came to Cer 
last April, has by his faithful pastoral w 
already won for himself a warm place in 
hearts of his people. He and Mrs. Hurd w 
presented a purse of gold, amounting to $1 
at the annual meeting. 

CENTER, TORRINGTON, OtT., Rey. A. B. f 
ten, pastor, held its annual supper and m 
ing Jan. 7. The tables were filled, the rep¢ 
cheering, and the spirit one of promise. ' 
clerk reported 923 members, a gain of 20 o 
a year ago. The benevolent offerings were 
far the best in the history of the church, th 
for our denominational boards aggregat 
about $500 over any previous record. It 1 
the first full year of the woman’s league, wh 
consolidated four earlier societies, and led 
new interest and efficiency, especially in 
matter of missions. The report of the Ital 


work in the church, under Rey. A. A. Tan 
rone, was one of much promise. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laymen’s Sunday at New Ipswich 
The last Sunday of the old year was de 
nated as Laymen’s Sunday at New Ipswi 
when the services were conducted entirely, 
laymen, and the pastor, Rey. W. G. Berkel 
sat in a pew. Mr. H. W. Lewis, headmas 
of Appleton Academy, read a sermon by | 
M. D. Babcock, which was able, interesti 
and encouraging. This is the first time, 
far as it is- known, that the experiment | 
been tried in this church, and although ~ 
congregation was smaller than had been hoj 
on account of the severe cold and the icy tr 
eling, there were some present because of - 
novel experiment who do not usually atte 
It is planned to try the experiment again 
the near future, when weather and travel: 
are more favorable. 


The Past Year at Amherst 

Under the leadership of Rey. M. T. And 
son, AMHERST has during the past year pr 
pered materially. The pastor’s salary |] 
been increased $300, a furnace has been 
stalled in the parsonage, additional lig 
have been put in the chapel, and the meet 
house and parsonage have been given a ¢ 
of paint. A vested choir of young people | 
been doing good work for several months p 
and the church school has shown an increa; 
attendance. The efficient work of the pastc 
wife is shown in a series of social ever 
which have added much to the church 2 
community life and have furnished funds - 
improvements on the church property. 
Christmas time Mr. and Mrs. Anderson w 
presented with a generous gift of money, 
token of the esteem in which they are held 


Vesper Topics at Concord 

At Sour, Concorp, the pastor, Rey. C. 
Bare, has announced the topics for a seco 
series of vesper services to be held during | 
winter. The general subject is ‘‘Five Serme 
on Our Admirable Friends,” with these si 


— hc 
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ypics: “Why I Should Like to Be a Methu- 
ist, “Why I Should Like to Be a Quaker,” 
Why I Should Like to Be a Catholic,” “Why 
Should Like to Be a Baptist,’ “Why I Am 
ontent to Remain a Congregationalist.” A 
scent sermon by Mr. Bare, “Behind the Ad- 
ant,” has been published in pamphlet form by 
le trustees of the church, and also printed in 
Ml in a Concord daily newspaper. 


~ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ecepts Call to Riverside Memorial, Haverhill 
Rey. John Harrison Allen has accepted the 
astorate of Riversipe MemoriaL, HAveR- 
ILL, and began his duties Jan. 4. 
He is a graduate of Temple University 
heological School, Philadelphia, and has 
iken special courses in Union Seminary and 
ir. White’s Bible School, New York City. 
He was ordained to the ministry in 1915. 
Vhile a student he preached in Congregational 
aurches in Philadelphia. He held a pastorate 
E the Carversville Chrixtian Church, at Car- 
srsville, Pa. Following this, he devoted sey- 
ral years té6 newspaper work, rising from re- 
orter to editor. His zeal for Christian work 
aused him to leave New York, and he went 
#0 the mountain districts. His last pastorate 
as at Cadiz, Ky., where he served as pastor 
E the Christian Church. 


nusual Features at East, Milton 

Among the outstanding facts at East, Mir- 
ON, during the year has been the continued 
acoming of new families, with 31 accessions 
» membership, 22 on profession of faith. The 
omen’s organization raised $1,000 and re- 
uced the parsonage mortgage by $500. The 
unday evening programs of inspiration and 
ducation have been extended with varied 
rders; messages from such notables as Gen. 
. R. Edwards, Prof. M. O. Hudson, Mar- 
aret Slattery, and Rey. V. T. Pomeroy, as well 
S conspicuous leaders in our own denomination 
tho have given addresses and stereopticon lec- 
res. There have been high grade musical 
rograms by the church choir and the Wol- 
iston Glee Club. Current book interpretations 
aye been contributed by the pastor, Rev. W. 
. Landers. On Feb. 3 the men’s class has 
rranged in connection with its annual dinner 
successful Congregational neighborhood rally 
E nine churches, with Dr. R. H. Potter of 
fartford, Ct.. Moderator of the National 
ouncil, as speaker. 


oston Ministers’ Meetings 

Bishop Headlam, of Gloucester, England, ad- 
ressed the Boston Church Federation, Dec. 1, 
ze Congregational ministers uniting with those 
E other denominations in this meeting. The 
sderation consists of 550 Protestant churches 
nd religious organizations. The bishop con- 
ln his address with these five recom- 
endations in regard to church unity. 1. Mu- 
zal recognition of orders. 2. No re-ordina- 
on. 3. Interchange of pulpits. 4. United or- 
inations in the future with a bishop as a 
vember of the council. 5. No inter-celebra- 
ion of Communion but inter-Communion. Three 
hings will hasten the desirable goal of church 
nity: Charity; wider outlook; prayer. 
Mr. Howard Coonley, president of the Boston 
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a union ministers’ meeting the same day and 
told how a little tailor shop of about a score 
of workers, some aged, some crippled, and some 
almost feeble-minded, grew to the largest cloth- 
ing manufactory in the country, entirely by 
the literal application of the Golden Rule in 
paying wages and rendering service. Mr. Nash 
said he had known the temptations of poverty 
and was now learning the temptations of 
affluence and found the latter much more 
difficult to meet. 

On the same day, many clergymen met with 
the Boston Advertising Club to hear a dis- 
eussion of church advertising. Two thoughts 
were emphasized: The value of advertising the 
church instead of a church; and the importance 


_of so wording a newspaper church notice as 


hamber of Commerce, addressed the meeting | 


n Dec. 8, on “Progress in Industrial Rela- 


ions.” He emphasized the value of co-opera- 


on and familiar personal acquaintance where | 


Mr. Coonley has formed these con- 


unless they haye some common interest 
Major importance. 2. No great task can 


with the proposition that “an effi- 


Mr. Arthur Nash also addressed 


1. People are not naturally co-oper-_ 


performed unless you have a single leader. 


2 it is the only plant where the workers | 


to reach the man who does not expect to be 
reached and does not want to be reached. 

On Dee. 15, Mr. Stanley High, of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, spoke on “What Is 
Happening in Russia.” He has recently visited 
Russia. One acre in seven of the earth’s 
surface is in Russia. Russia is both oriental 
and occidental. There are more of the earth’s 
unexploited resources there than are anywhere 
else. The government is in effect autocratic 
though in form democratic. The 670,000 com- 
munists are intensely, religiously devoted to 
their party and to the principle of revolution. 
There is nothing communistic about the eco- 
nomic life of Russia. A year and a half ago, 
85 per cent. of the retail trade was in the 
hands of private individuals. Since Lenin’s 
death, 85 per cent. of it is in the hands of 
the government. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is an intermediate step in the process 
of eliminating the bourgeois and training and 
organizing the proletariat to take its place. 
Soviet Russia is aggressively atheistic. It is 
a -natural outgrowth of the experience of 
Russia with the church they had before the 
war, the tdol of the aristocracy. Religion was 
the strongest right arm of the tyranny of the 
pre-war czars. Churches or icons have not 
been destroyed. The churches are more largely 
attended than before the war. The atheistic 
propaganda is toward the young. Ridiculous, 
ingenious, and blasphemous cartoons are dis- 
played to oppose religion. They recognize only 
the god of science, which is doubtless more 
acceptable than the god of superstition. America 
has two responsibilities, to shoW open-mind- 
edness and to find some way of reaching 160 
millions of Russians who need our help. 

A. J. M. 


Bright Outlook for Second, West Newbury 

Seconp, West Newsury, has raised $526, 
its apportionment for missions for 1924. This 
is the first time in its history that the church 
has approached the apportionment set, and 
the year 1925 has an even brighter outlook. 

Since the people have become more inter- 
ested in missions the current expenses of the 
church have been more easily met, and the 
younger members of families are eager to 
pledge individually. 

Under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
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up rapidly, and the Sunday evening preaching 
service is steadily gaining in attendance. A 
wayside pulpit is to be placed on the lawn in 
front of the church building, which will give 
its message of help and cheer all through the 
week. 

Altogether the spirit of unity and good-will 
is pervading the atmosphere and giving a 
higher moral tone to the entire community. 


CONNECTICUT 
Whitneyville Obseryes Anniversary 

In November, WHITNEYVILLE held special 
services in commemoration of the 90th anni- 
versary of the erection of the present house 
of worship. The building has a beautiful 
setting on land overlooking Lake Whitney and 
it is a fine example, both within and without, 
of the old New England meeting-house. 

At the morning service the pastor, Rev. 
P. E. Mathias, gave an historical address deal- 
ing with the early days of the church’s life. 
The address at the evening service was given 
by Rey. F. R. Luckey, pastor emeritus of 
Humphrey St., New Haven. At both services 
the choir rendered music taken from books 
published near the time of the erection of the 
church. Old time hymns were used and inter- 
esting relics were exhibited. 

The Whitneyville Church was organized in 
1795 and until 1834 its house of worship was 
located more than a mile west of the site 
of the present building. It is now in the 
midst of a rapidly-growing suburb of New 
Haven. P.E. M. 


Westminster Parsonage Destroyed 

A fire was discovered in the parsonage of 
WESTMINSTER Saturday evening, Nov. 2, which 
destroyed the old, historic building. The 
pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. T. E. 
Davies, were retiring, and upon hearing the 
shouting of their neighbors, Mrs. Davies opened 


Maciuftie. 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Warren J. Mourton, President, 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. a 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
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Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtsined by students. 
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her door and saw flames across the hall. 
Shortly after Mr. and Mrs. Davies left the 
house, the parsonage collapsed. Only a few 
pieces of furniture were saved and their loss 
was heavy. The cause of the fire is unknown. 
The Westminster parsonage was a fine ex- 
ample of old Colonial architecture and was 
originally a tavern. 


NEW YORK 
Legacy for Saratoga Springs Church 
New HEncLanp, SaratToGa SPRINGS, received 
from the estate of Mrs. Richard, recently de- 
ceased, a legacy including a $20,000 parsonage 
and stock worth probably $15,000. Rey. G, A. 
Brock is pastor of Saratoga Springs. 


Geneva Pastors Give Course in High School 


GENEVA presented for the second time at 
Christmas the Nativity pageant, “The Adora- 
tion of the Kings and Shepherds.” <A large 
congregation sat in reverent silence through- 
out the presentation. 

The pastor is co-operating with the pastors 
of the Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and Dis- 
ciples churches in giving a course in the high 
school, using as a text-book The Life of Christ 
by Burton and Matthews. The course is elec- 
tive but credit is given for it. 

The salary of the pastor, Rev. J. F. Candy, 
has been increased for the sixth time during 
his pastorate of nearly ten years. 


HERBAL 
-EMBROCATION 
The external remedy for 
CROUP or WHOOPING 
}} COUGH that several gener- 
Ai ations of mothers have used 
4] successfully (since 1802). 
1 Roche’s loosens the phlegm- 
relieves quickly and safely. 
Equally effective for bron- 
#4 chitis and colds on the chest. 


Always keep a bottle handy. All druggists ov 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,, Inc, 
90-92 Beekman St., NewYork 
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MICHIGAN 
First, Kalamazoo, ‘‘Districts’’ Its Auditorium 

Some 245 have united during the last year 
with First, KALAMAZOO, most of them on con- 
fession. Two new societies have been organ- 
ized, a Mayflower Guild, composed of the young 
married women, and a John Alden and Pris- 
cilla Club, a club for new families and pros- 
pects meeting an evening a month. Another 
new feature—the districting of the large audi- 
torium—has helped in the reorganization of 
the field. Under this system, each of the 14 
districts into which the city is divided oc- 
cupies a regular section of the auditorium, each 
district as well as each family having an as- 
signed number of pews. 

At the first meeting of the John Alden and 
Priscilla Club, a direct descendant of the his- 
toric couple, Miss Priscilla Alden, was the 
guest of honor, she being a new member ‘of 
the congregation. ; 

The church has peculiar problems in a city 
that is greatly overchurched. It is a downtown 
church with a changing population. A spirit 


of optimism prevails, and steady growth is in-, 


evitable. 


Young People in Conference 

The first sectional young people’s conference 
in Michigan was held at Muskegon on Dec. 
13 and 14. It was reported that 75 were 
present. President Voelker of Olivet, Mrs. 
Paul Doescher of Chicago, Rev. Otto Mayer 
of Grand Rapids, and the Rey. H. I. Parrott 
of Ludington were the leading speakers. (The 
‘Arrangements were carried out by the state 
director of religious education, Rev. H. R. 
Latham, Rey. T. C. Hargreaves of Grand 
Haven, and Dr. W. BH. Collins, pastor of the 
entertaining church. All of the young people 


thoroughly enjoyed this first conference and - 


wished to make it an annual event. 


NEBRASKA 

Fremont Rejoices Over Remodeled Building 

First, FREMONT, has just undergone exten- 
sive repairs and remodeling. The basement 
has been enlarged to accommodate the begin- 
ners, primary, and junior departments of the 
church school. This room can be made into a 
commodious dining-room with little effort and 
will easily seat more than 200. 

The heating plant has been changed, and 
the main floor redecorated, the study moved, 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 

Cash in advance only, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Normal and College graduates needed for emer- 
gency calls for promotion at mid-year or Sept.; 
also specialists for summer camps, 1925. Free 

“advice to parents concerning ideal camps for 
their children. Alfred B. Morrill, American 
Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Room C. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Girls—Women, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
without leaving home. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A562, Rochester, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


on ei eae ee 

Well Known Organist-Director desires change. 
Good three-manual organ. Good musical service 
essential. Recitalist. Excellent testimonials. Ap- 
ply “Diapason,” care Oongregationalist. 


Companion—American Protestant young lady 
desires position as companion, secretary, or tu- 
tor, with refined people going South, California, 
or abroad for winter. “B.,” Congregationalist. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. - Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Appreciators of accurate (or especially large) 
typewriting: send your sermons, lectures, manu- 
scripts, for collaboration, literary advice, or typ- 
ing (page 15 cents) to college graduate, ten 
Mee ees experience. Blakewhiting, Bran- 
ord, : 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Special Offer—Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 
Ladies’, $1.90 per dozen, men’s, $2.90 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sold only in one dozen or more. 
Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 


address and five cents (stamps accepted), to’ 


Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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and the entrances made more convenient. ‘The 
organ, also, was given due attention. The old 
tower, which has stood for many years, was 
lowered, and the entire building stuccoed. 

To celebrate the completion of this work, a 
week of jubilee was held with something go- 
ing on every night. Monday a number of 
Fremont men spoke and a social hour was 
held; Tuesday night a local band gave a con- 
cert and.other Fremont speakers were heard, 
Wednesday, Rev. W. H. Buss, who at two 
different times was pastor of this church, 
gaye an interesting paper in which he covered 
the history of the church, dwelling particu- 
larly on the scenes which will ever live in the 
memories of those who love all that has passed 
within its walls. Vividly he pictured the 
founding of the church, following as though 
looking on a screen the events of the succeed: 
ing years, carrying his hearers with him 
through the changes until he reached the pres: 
ent time. Another feature of this evening’s 
program was.the reading of Mr. Buss’ poem, 
“The Chureh in Stucco,” in which the Voice 
of the Past, the Voice of the Present, and the 
Two Voices Blended spoke feelingly. Thurs: 
day night the two Christian Hndeavor Soci 
eties provided both program and social enter 
tainment; and Friday night a large numbet! 
gathered for a “covered dish supper,” followed 
by an evening of merriment. — 

Sunday morning the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was observed, Mr. Buss assisting the 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Koontz, who had delivere¢ 
a powerful sermon which moyed the hearts o! 
all who heard. At five o’clock in the afternoor 
the choir rendered the cantata, “Faith anc 
Praise,” by West, which concluded the week’s 
program. 

With the added beauty and convenience 0! 
the remodeled building, the church enters 
upon the second year of Mr. Koontz’ ministry 
full of hope and enthusiasm. The young peopl 
are working with a will, the church schog 
and Endeavor Societies growing in number: 
and strength. The outlook for the future i 
most promising. 

MISSOURI 
Pilgrim, St. Louis, Receives Pictures 

Prrertm, St Lovurs, has each year held 2 
New Year’s Morning Service, and this year i 
addition to Dr. R. H. Statford, the pastor 
giving the motto for 1925, the church was pre 
sented with three pictures of former members 
namely: Mr. Wilbur Jones, Mr. Hobart Brins 
made, and Mr. Arthur Birge. 


Endowment for New Kansas City Church 
Our new church in Kansas City in thi 
Country Club district, while contemplating : 
building program which calls for the erectio1 
of a new meeting house on its recently ac 
quired lot, has also started a church endow 
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nent fund. This was the result of, the refer- 
nce by the pastor, Rev. Robert Porter, to a 
ike fund in First Church, St. Joseph, during 
‘is eight-year pastorate there, 


New Parsonage for First, St. Louis 
First, Sr. Louris, has been given a beauti- 
ul new parsonage by Mrs. W. K. Bixby. 


IOWA 3 S 

'rogress in Shenandoah 
Without a pastor and contemplating a re- 
renchment financially, SHENANDOAH was faced 
vith the proposition of week-day religious edu- 
ation. The church needed a pastor who could 
ead it in this new work. After a frank facing 
f their situation the church called Rev. L, A. 


4ippitt of Dubuque, who had made a special: 


tudy of week-day religious education. 

Mr. Lippit came the first of September, and 
irs. Grady Forte, a graduate of the North- 
vestern School of Expression at Evanston, 
vas employed to assist in the week-day school 
f religion, which has been organized and is 
loing excellent work. 

Since the coming of the new pastor the en- 
ire church has been thoroughly organized. The 
‘hristian Endeavor Society has been reorgan- 
zed, the balcony of the chureh has been re- 
nodeled, thus giving at slight expense four 
nore classrooms for the use of the church 
s;chool. This makes the church school one of 
she best equipped in the state. Vesper services 
were started and have rapidly gained in popu- 
arity. Mr. Lippitt proposed a series of church 
rights in which the principal feature would be 
2 series of studies of human nature beginning 
with the infant and going through to adult 
ife. 

One half of this series has now been held 
with constantly growing interest. The smallest 
ittendance any night has been 60. Mr. Lippitt 
s frequently called upon to preach for broad- 
casting at the Henry Field Seed Co. station, 
KENE' (266 meters), Sunday evenings. This 
s one of the strongest stations of the Middle 
West. Many of the members of this church 
as well as the pastor were leaders in the re- 
cent pilgrimage to Springfield which attracted 
nation-wide attention. 


ARKANSAS 
Sentry to Be Center of Larger Parish 
GENTRY has been developed into a larger 
parish, with Sunday schools and preaching 
points at four country schoolhouses in con- 
nection with the town church. ‘The school- 
houses are within a radius of 12 miles of the 
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town. The Sunday school enrollment at these 
points ranges from 30 to 60 pupils, with at- 
tendance at the preaching services from 30 
to 100 people. Gentry is beautifully situated 
in the Ozark region. It has a population of 
about 1,000 and is now enjoying increasing 
prosperity due to extensive orcharding in the 
surrounding country. Recently grape-raising 
has been undertaken. Rev. R. L.. Hughes is 
the pastor. 
NEW MEXICO 


A buquerque’s Debt Canceled 


Fifty-four new members have been added to” 


ALBUQUERQUE during the year, more than half 
of -whom are men. ‘The troublesome debt in- 
curred during the recent improvement of the 
church property has been canceled. Rey. G. 
J. Weber will soon begin his third year with 
the church. * 
CALIFORNIA 

Outstanding Activities at Stockton 

The members of StockrTon have been having 
an unusual and delightful experience along in- 
terdenominational lines. Recently the people 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church met at the 
Congregational Church and the sermon was 
preached by the Episcopal pastor; the follow- 
ing Sunday evening the Congregational group 
was the guest of St. John’s, Rev. H. V. White 
preaching. Another Sunday evening found 
Rabbi Wessel of the Jewish Synagogue preach- 
ing from Mr. White’s pulpit, telling of the 
Jew’s contribution to the spiritual life of the 
world; at the Friday evening service, held in 
the Jewish temple, Mr. White occupiéd the 
pulpit. 

Communion services during the last few 
months have taken on a new significance for 
the members of this church as the result of a 
plan which Mr. White has adopted, which is 
to explain in detail each phrase of the State- 
ment of Faith, section by section. 

Following an evening devoted to the subject, 
“Why Go to Church,’ a contest was held for 
the best answer to the question, the answers 
to be limited to 50 words. A book was given 
to Dean A. H. Abbott as a prize for writing 
the best answer: ‘Wise Christian parents hay- 
ing developed in me the church-going habit, I 
continue to go because I need the help the 
church gives to make me a Christian husband 
and father, worker, and citizen; because the 
church needs me; because my ‘éxample helps 
others; because the church is indispensable to 
the community.” 


Rev. Perry Schrock Ten Years at Santa Ana 

A constructive decade of service in the pas- 
torate of Rev. Perry Schrock at SANTA ANA 
was celebrated in a happy reception for him 
and Mrs. Schrock Dec. 11. Mr. Schrock has 
stood for distinctive things in his city. He is 
an avowed liberal with the modern point of 
view, yet decidedly evangelistic with results: 
480 new members, 201 being on confession, of 
whom 37 were men of force and leading. He 
was one of the first to use motion pictures in 
a Sunday evening service, adapting his pro- 
gram so wisely that there has been little 
change in its form in the eight years. 

In his varied approach to folks, he became a 
charter member of the Lions’ Club in Santa 
Ana, and they sent him as delegate to their 
International Convention at Hot Springs, Ark. 
In 1915 he organized the first troop of Boy 
Scouts in the county. For seven years he 
served as chairman of the city board of cen- 
sors, declining re-election. For six years, he 
was a member of the Conference board of 
directors, and has twice been moderator of 
the Los Angeles Association of Churches. 

The church under his leadership has been 
a sort of experimental laboratory on the race 
question. In earlier years there was a Japa- 
nese Branch Church. With the removal of the 
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greater number from Santa Ana, the remainder 
were received into full membership in “The 
Mother Church,’ and made to feel heartily 
welcome. One of the deacons of the church 
isa Japanese. One Sunday last spring the min- 
istered christened nine babies, of whom five 
were Japanese. The fathers of the white babies 
were American Legion men, one of them a 
prominent K. K. K. Yet all seemed happy, an 
achievement of the Christian spirit in Cali- 
fornia. 

Those hearty expressions of pride and love 
given Mr. and Mrs. Schrock at their reception 
must have greatly warmed their hearts. 


First Chinese Church Building in Los Angeles 

There was a time in pioneer days when the 
Chinese were not only welcomed but entreated 
to come to the Pacific Coast. That was the 
era of railroad building when coolie labor was 
much in demand. That day passed long ago. 
For years now they have been stringently 
barred admission. With the residue population 
so largely men, the numbers in many places 
have greatly decreased. There have been 
numerous centers of prosperous Christian work 
among the Chinese. Some of these have been 
abandoned. Thus Santa Barbara, with its 
once flourishing mission, gave up its services. 
And the property of our mission in Oakland 
has been sold. 

It is the more interesting then that the 
Chinese Congregational Church in Los An- 
geles, with the help of their brethren have 
recently erected a creditable structure at 734 
Bast Ninth Place. This little body continues 
from a group that once was in the fold of 
First Church, but was led in separate organ- 
ization in 1907; though with helpful assistance 
from the parent body ‘through the years by 
Mrs. Findley and others. They have a mem- 
bership of 75 and a church school of nearly as 
many. In Los Angeles there are computed to 
be 5,000 of this people, only 20 per cent. of 
whom are Christian, the others being Buddhists 
or Confucianists. There is a strong desire in 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma. Time allowance to eolere 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affili- 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


7% Guaranteed Mortgages 7% 


On Improved Income Real Estate in most substan- 


tial business centers of Southern Florida. Over 25 


years’ experience placing and caring for investment 
funds. 


Information and booklet free 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa Florida 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. 


No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1965) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives. It’s fun to use and 
sell them. Every woman wants one when she 
earns fruits do not stain knife or hands if peeled 
by a NeEvA-STAIN. 

S— Easy way to make 
—_—_——F money for Church. 
Sample and plan free, 


Rayon : 


Stainless Products Sales Co., 901-6th St., Watervliet, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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our group to bring Christ to their brethren. 
‘Until a regular pastor is secured, capable 
young men of the congregation take charge of 
the services. 

The new building is a brick class © struc- 
ture, with a large social hall beneath, and a 
gallery in the auditorium where 400 people can 
be seated. The cost was $26,800. At the serv- 
ice of dedication, Dr. Carl Patton of First 
Church presided. Several interesting musical 
numbers were presented by members of the 
congregation, in Wnglish and Chinese. Respon- 
sive scripture reading was read by Rey. Paul 
Waterhouse of the A. M. A. on the Coast. 
Supt. G. F. Kenngott preached upon ‘The 
Need and Opportunity.” ‘The benediction was 
given by Dr. W. C. Pond, secretary emeritus 
of Oriental work on the Pacific Coast. 


TEXAS 

First, San Antonio, Needs More Room 

The growing Sunday school of First, SAN 
ANTONIO, is finding its quarters within the 
church inadequate. A Senior Christian En- 
deavor Society has been organized and meets 
in the manse while the Intermediate Society 
meets in the church. Additional classrooms 
are needed. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burr, Huse, to be acting pastor, Kinsley, Kan. 
At work. 


CHANEY, R. O., to Ivanhoe Park, Kansas City, 


Mo. At work. 
FrercH, A. I., Anacortes, Wash., to New Plym- 
outh, Ida. 


Fraser, A. E., Wakonda, S. D., to Milbank. 


GARRETSON, JOHN, Athol, Kan., to Aurora, Ill. 
At work. 

Harrison, H. B., Spokane, Wash., to Mobridge, 
Sis ; 

Marcreson, G. L., Chatham, Mass.,, to York 
Beach, Me. At work. 

Parvin, I. L. (Disciple), Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Monroe’ St., Federated, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Communion Ware of Quality 


Best materials, Finest workmanship 
ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
~ Dees CUPS. _ Lowest 
: tices. Send for Srey Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room35l ‘1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Pl findeionics Pa. 


_ MENEELY BELL CO, 


NOY. AND 
206 EL i CITY. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO.,, Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. 34 leather $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Walker’s 


Concordance 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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Scorr, H. S., Plevna, Kan., to Udall. At work. 
Turner, J. M., Deckerville, Mich., to Almont. 
At work. 
Resignations 


Axmrs, BD. D., Keeler Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Avpry, O. P., Waverly Heights, Portland, Ore. 

Baer, A. U., Rainier, Ore. 

ESSINGHAM, WALLACE, Grays Lake, Ill. 

InsHay, Z., Westville, Ill. 

JoHNSON, SaMupL, Redfield, S. D., 
Northfield, Minn. 

Lair, G. H., Dixon, Ill. 

THOMPSON, C. G., Revillo and Albee, S. D. 

WiuuiaMs, T. Y., South, Chicago, Ill. 


called to 


Ordinations 
Snyper, J. G., 0., Warsaw, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1924. 
Sermon by Dr. A. E. Randell; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. S.°O. B. Johnson, G. EH. Merriam, 


A? i: (Swift) Jr, J. W. A. Stewart, Hy C: 
Handy, and C. S. Walker. 
Anniversaries 
Muscatine, Iowa (German), 70th, Dec. 7. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 

COLORADO 

Pueblo, First 17 
CONNECTICUT 

New Britain, South 9 14 

Waterbury, Bunker Hill 10 29 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Bryn Mawr tf 18 

Galesburg, Central 3 5 

Oak Park, First 19 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Auburndale 3 9 
* Boston, Union 4 4 

New Bedford, Trinitarian 9 13 

Newton, Auburndale 3 9 

Upton _ 4 12, 
MICHIGAN 

Charlotte, First 10 

Detroit, Boulevard 6 
New HAMPSHIRE 

Littleton 4 5 
Nouw York 

Ogdensburg, First 10 11 
VERMONT 

Greensboro 2 2 


Personals 

Fatn, Rey. F, A., minister of Glastonbury, Ct, 
who has been in the hospital for an operation, 
has recovered enough to return to his home and 
his physicians predict that he will soon be able 
to resume his work and will be stronger than 
‘before. 

KnirH, Rey. C. C., North Abington, Mass., was 
the recipient of a purse of gold at the last 
Christmas tree festival. 

SrLcox, Dr. J. B., of Toronto, Canada, is serving 
as pastor pro tem for six months at the First 


Congregational Church, Vancouver, B. Cs 
where he began work Jan. 4. 
Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


BOSWORTH—Bertha McClure Bosworth, of Ober- 
lin, Ohio, wife of Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 
died in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
on Dec. 31, 1924. 


FRANK HOUGHTON ALLEN 


Frank Houghton Allen died suddenly at his 
home in New Paltz, N. Y., on Dec. 4, 1924, in the 
73d year of his age. He was born in Boston, and 
graduated from Woburn High School, Amherst 


College, and Union Theological Seminary. He was © 


pastor of churches in New Boston, N. H., Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Milwaukee, Wis., Atchison, Kan., 
Albuquerque, N. M., Sag Harbor, N. Y., and Den- 
ver, Col., in all of which his work might be 
described as that of a faithful pastor and in- 
spiring preacher. 
in the quiet of his home in great suffering, borne 
with wonderful patience and cheerfulness. “As 
he preached he lived: unselfish, famelessly 
heroic.” The following appeared in the local paper, 
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The last few years were spent. 
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signed by the three ministers of the village 
“There is a new vacancy in the streets of ou 
town. We shall no more see that cheerful smil 
as Brother Allen approaches, nor feel the charr 
of his greeting. The mornings can never be th 
same without meeting him. Yet every new morn 
ing will begin a richer day because meeting hir 
has been our privilege. 

“There is a new vacancy in the circle of inti 
mate and bracing fellowship. Where shall w 
now turn when we would have turned to him 
Yet all our fellowships will be richer as lif 
continues. May we seize every opportunity t 
pass along the invigorating influence that cam 
to us from him. We hold it in trust for hi 
sacred memory. 

“There is a new vacancy in the religious lif 

of our town. Always deeply devoted to the caus 
of Christ, in all of its manifestations, Brothe 
Allen was most active in his retirement as h 
sought out quiet ways of helpfulness to thos 
who were still busy with the strenuous tasks 0 
the Kingdom. Would that our evening days migh 
show the. same spirit of benediction. 
- “There are vacancies in every place that hi 
life touched. °'That is the high measure of : 
man. Yet let us not forget that new links hav 
been forged, links between varying branches of thi 
of Christ, links between one man’ 
thinking and another’s, links between the ricl 
experience in the past and our tasks an¢ 
opportunities in the present, links that wer 
forged in the common joy of worship an¢ 
the fellowship of Christian love. How lightly w 
treat these blessings when they are about us 
How reverently we meditate on them when the; 
change from the actual and temporal to the remi 
nisecent but eternal. We thank God that we kney 
him, and in the hour of our loneliness, we tak 
up with new consecration the tasks we inheritec 
from such hearts as his. We know that he wil 
still labor with us for we are laborers togethe 
with Christ, who is the Resurrection and th 
Life.” b: 


BUGEND H. TAYLOR 


Bugene H. Taylor, senior deacon of the Firs 
Congregational Church of Cedar Rapids, Ia., die 


Oct. 29, 1924. He was born Oct. 23, 1853, a 
Denmark, Ia. He was graduated from Grinnel 
College in 1876, and spent two years at th 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He prac 
ticed as an architect in Cedar Rapids from 188 
until his death. In 1886 he married Mar; 
Woodworth, a daughter of Rev. W. W. Wood 
worth of Berlin, Ct. He was well known in hi 
profession, being the first president of the Lows 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, ani 
for 18 years its secretary. He took an activi 
interest in civic affairs and served on a numbe 
of commissions working for civic improvement 
He was a trustee of the church for 28 years an¢ 
deacon for 30 years, and took an active part ir 
many forms of religious work. He was charac 
terized by an unusual faithfulness in all h 
undertook. 


Events To Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MpETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos 
ton, Jan. 26, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Dr. Arnol 


Wolfers, Swiss scholar and student of labo. 
problems. Subject, “Germany and the Dawes 
Report.” 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, monthly meeting 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 10.30 A.M. 

Woman’s BoarpD or MISSIONS OF THH INTHRIOR 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.M., 19 So. Le 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS WoOMAN’S- HoMp MISSIONAR3 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Feb. 6, 2 P.M 
Speaker, Rev. W. E. Gilroy, editor of The Con 
gregationalist. 

Boston CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, monthly dinne! 

-meeting Jan. 26, 5.30 p.M., at Ford Hall, Bos 
ton. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of tht 
Boston Herald, will speak on “Our Presidentia 
Kaleidoscope.” Annual election of officers. _ 


DO YOU WISH TO BUY a second-hand 
organ? Try an ad in our classified columns. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Pongregationalist 


Our church paper advances all that is best in the 
lives and homes, the churches and schools, the 
missions and the social welfare work of Congre- 
gational folk. Not in any narrow or sectarian 
sense, but in broad and Christian ways, it helps 
its readers to carry the Pilgrim spirit into the life 
of today. 


Fo the year of 1925 our editors are planning especially fine things for our readers. 
The new faces on our board of contributing editors are an indication of the treats in 
store. To miss a single copy of the paper would be a distinct loss. 


We therefore urge our readers to be prompt in renewing their subscriptions, Mechan- 
ical operations necessitate a loss of at least two issues in event you forget,—annoying to 
you, and increasing the difficulties of our circulation department. It is necessary also that 
the subscriptions in the church clubs be gathered in ample time and mailed promptly. Send 
them in as you gather them, thus preventing a loss to any member, 


$3.00 per year 
$2.75 in Church Clubs 


Department of Circulation 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton, 
; 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Haecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St,, Hartford, Ct. 
Ohairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Hor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, ew officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rey. William 8. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Cnairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Pvangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Social Service 
Ohairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vicé-Chairman 
John R, Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


_Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong. 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Wditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
oe 289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. George L. Cady, : 4 
Revi-Ered 1, Brownlee, © or responding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Hducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer’ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York . 


: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak-_ 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


Associate Secretaries 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sw 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con. 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
. SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secreta 
and Missionary Education Secreta: 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adul 


Education Secreta 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secreta 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary EH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious 
Program including Social Service, 
Education, Student .and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christia; 
Leadership. ~~ ; 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ 
magazines,, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit! 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. f 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William B. Gilroy, D.D., 4 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer . 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations | 


: 

WomANn’s BoarD OF Missions, 508 Congrega- 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. a 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIBIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. Cc 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 4 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission: 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona! 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Pmeritus; Rev 
John J. Walker, Secretary ; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, alse 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. Db 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre: 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bostor 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. DB 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sear: 
Building, Boston. 
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Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely fo! 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity} 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasure 
Congregational House, Hartford. * 


Tun MISSIONARY Socinty OF CONNECTICUT, £ 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart 
ford. 
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Words and Music 


» the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

We were singing the old heart songs the 
her night and I was assisting with my flute. 
was greatly displeased because the edition 
» were using, manufactured for the recently 
ypular “community singing,” showed such 
reless punctuation in the music. Tor the 
usic has an idiom and a phraseology just as. 
e words have. Only the editor who had put 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 


Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgfim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
\i Rooms, and to promote 
\the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
mess and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet: 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street, Roston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary sery- 
e in connection with our churches. Hmergency 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ons and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
usly administered. 
7 Rev. Fletcher D. 


illiam Ellison, President; 
Wilkins, Treasurer. 


arker, Secretary; Samuel F. 


Reorganized 
1922 


corporated 


wis" Boston 
eaman’s Friend Society, Ine, 


This Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
urches of New England 
its practical, social, and 
ligious work among sea- 


en. Has finely equipped 
% at 287 Hanover 


fe 


, Boston, and at Vine- 
ard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove, 


and Cape Cod Canal. 
dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 

t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 


the Society provides 


ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. 
Theodore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
arren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton ; Chairman 
nf Bxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
306 Congregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational, interna- 
tional, and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New_York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. CatvertT, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Sipnpy Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PrnnEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ -by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
eee potions ie peor monica tions relative to 
wor! any part of the country may be sen 
the New England office. y * a a, 
j W. L. Carver, Supt., 


: 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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in the ligatures and pointed off the phrases in 
this music had been excessively careless and 
haphazard, paying no attention to the accom- 
panying words. And when the musical phrase 
doesn’t match with the poetic feet somebody 
is soon out of step. 

There is a lot of that sort of solecism in the 
hymn books and in other dignified texts where 
it ought not to be tolerated. 

Speaking of hymn books brings up the ex- 
perience of long Sundays in our church when 
the pastor always chooses the hymns for the 
sake of the poetry whereas I always want to 
sing the music. And it is remarkable how 
many of the poetic sentiments which please 
him are set to the dumbest and most unsing- 
able notes. I suppose if I chose the numbers, 


‘such as Louvan, Gottschalk, Woodworth, and 


Laban, we might find that the words given to 
them were hardly up to the same standard. 
For another illustration I turn to the late 
Bert Leston Taylor who said: “There is a 
passage in Orpheus and Eurydice which is 
wedded to words expressing sorrow, but the 
music would go as well or better with words 
expressing joy.” Other examples of imperfect 
correspondence between words and music will 
occur to every sensitive ear. As one thinks of 
it the high necessity for such a complete una- 
nimity seems more and more pressing. 
Whereupon a metaphor bears us away to 
the thought that the harmonies of our human 
lives would sing more sweetly if we could 
always make words and music agree. Too fre- 
quently we keep on saying one thing while our 
actions are singing another tune. And it is 
no evasion to play our burning desires, our 
grand ambitions, our tender loves and doubts 
and disappointments on a flute, for even in 
the musical score there is a phrasing and an 
elocution as strict as in the words themselves. 
The music yet speaks, and we must mind what 
it says. 


Amherst, Mass. FRANK A, WAUGH. 


“JT think there’s company downstairs.” 

“How d’ya know?” 

“J just heard mamma laugh at papa’s joke.” 
—Life. 

Slum Child (to sister) : “See ’ere, Emmerly 
Ann; if yer goin’ to *oller till I gives yer 
another bite o’ my apple, yer got a lovely wet 
spell ahead of yer.’”—Boston Transcript. 


i 


A certain lady one Sunday induced her hus- 
band, who was not a regular church-goer, to 
accompany her to evening service. During 
the sermon he fell asleep, snoring at first 
softly, and at length so noisily that the good 
lady was constrained to give him a_ sharp 
nudge, in the hope of rousing him. ‘™o her 
consternation, however, as he slowly aw~kened 
he exclaimed, in a loud tone, “Tet me alone! 
Get up and light the fire yourself—it’s your 
turn !’—Presbyterian Witness. 


A colored man was arrested and taken be- 
fore a Kentucky judge, on the charge of keep- 
ing illicit whiskey, which was popularly called 
“moonshine.” The following conversation took 
place: 

Judge: “What is your name, prisoner?” 

Prisoner: “My name, suh, am Joshua.” 

Judge: “Are you the Joshua who com- 
manded the sun to stand still?” 

Prisoner: “No suh; I’s de Joshua who made 
de ‘moon-shine!’” , 


One day Mr. Smith brought a business as- 
sociate home with him for the evening meal. 
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During the course of this event, Bobby Smith 
paused, and for a moment studied his plate 
intently, then asked his mother if the meat on 
his plate was mutton. 

“No, that is roast beef, Bobby,” she replied. 
“Why do you ask?” : 

“Because father said he was going to bring 
a mutton-head home for dinner with him this 
evening,” was the unexpected | response.— 
Forbes’ Magazine. 

“JT am happy to know that my establishment 
was recommended to you by one of my former 


boarders.” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am; I’m trying to get thin, 
you see, and he advised me to come here.”— 
Buen Humor (Madrid). 
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Why Not Have A New 
Church School Hymnal This Year ? 


WORSHIP AND SONG 


is without question the best song book ever issued for the Church School. Only hymns 
worth remembering and having a real and permanent religious value are included. 
Among them are the best of the old hymns, and also newer voices, like Van Dyke, 
Kipling, Lanier, and Gladden. The simple, dignified worship services, centered around 
a unifying idea, such as gratitude, praise, or consecration, will help your school to have 
real worship instead of mere “opening and closing execises.” 


Mandreds of Congregational ministers and Church School workers 
have examined this book and have pronounced it the ideal hymnal - 
for gatherings of children and young people. 


“We have been using WORSHIP “T have long been familiar with 


AND SONG in our senior depart- 
ment for two months, to our great 
satisfaction. The hymns and their 
tunes are nicely united; they give 
both inspiration and _ instruction 
each time they are sung. The 
Orders of Worship are the best we 
have so far found. They are ap- 
preciated by the pupils. Instead of 
the indolent participation and ut- 
ter indifference often prevailing be- 
fore, these new selections are 
eagerly read by our boys and girls. 
The one time ‘preliminaries’ are 
now a true part of worship.”— 
Alexander L. McKenzie, Walpole 
Congregational Church, Walpole, 
Mass. 


WORSHIP AND SONG and have 
used it while in the pastorate as 
the best manual for Sunday School 
worship. More especially has it 
unique value by reason of the pre- 
pared Orders of Service at the 
close of the book. 


“There is a very widespread de- 
mand for some better means of 
concerted worship than that pro- 
vided by the conventional hymn ~ 
and prayer and Scripture reading. 
The Orders of Service in your vol- 
ume are the best material for 
meeting this need.”—Rev. DPrnest 
Thomas, Field Secretary, Evangel- 
ism and Social Service, The 
Methodist Church, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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These services of worship, in WORSHIP AND SONG, are absolutely 
unsurpassed. Avoiding the tendency towards a medley of discon- 
nected quotations, they are impressive both for variety and unity. 


Note the reduction in price—$1.00 per copy—$75.00 per hundred, plus carriage. 


Ask about our special abridged edition (paper cover) of WORSHIP AND SONG, 
at $15.00 per hundred. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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~The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Morningside Heights, New York 


As it will look when completed 
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Have We An Agent 
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HE leaders of our denomination are particularly anxious this year that 

there shall be a goodly number of readers in every Congregational church 
in the country. The great tasks ahead demand a well-informed people with a 
wider knowledge of what Christian people and the Christian church are, and 
should be, doing in these tense times. Any parish where many copies of this 
paper are circulated has found new powers and possibilities. It serves to unite 
us in common interest and service. 


A Help To Your Church 


UR paper has been called, “the best assistant pastor.” Its readers under- 

stand about the missionary enterprises, the new church methods, success- 

ful men’s clubs, women’s organizations, etc. They form the backbone of their 

church. Lighten the pastor’s hard task by adding to this group upon whom 
he depends for help and inspiration. 


A Help To You 


HURCH agents not only enjoy the feeling of service to the denomination, 

but a liberal reward in dollars and cents. Consult your pastor if you are 
not aware of an agent in your church and write for our liberal offer. Individual 
societies can accomplish equally good results. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST is not given to publish- 

ing, nor under ordinary circumstances is it good 
policy to publish, pictures of church edifices that exist 
only in project, and that have been drawn from archi- 
tect’s plans. Its quality as a picture, and its interest in 
relation to current happenings, justify an exception with 
regard to the picture of the proposed new Cathedral on 
Morningside Heights, New York, upon the cover of this 
issue. 

It would be both blindness and folly to suggest that 
this project has evoked unanimous praise and support 
among the religious public. Many have felt the glamor 
of the conception of a great cathedral towering over a 
modern metropolis, and have believed that in symbolism 
and in future influence upon American life, such a 
cathedral has a place and significance that justify the 
enormous expenditures involved. The fact that the help 
of those outside Episcopalian circles has been sought 
with the purpose, not only of accomplishing the project, 
but of making it more broadly representative of American 
Protestantism, gives to the proposed cathedral a wider 
significance. There is also something alluring in the 
ideal that the late Bishop Potter expressed in the provi- 
sion that “in this cathedral there will be no pews, no 
locked doors, no prepayment for sittings, no reserved 
rights of caste or rank, but one and the same welcome 
for all.” 

On the other hand, when needy educational institu- 
tions are languishing in the face of vast opportunity, 
when missionary societies are making forced retrench- 
ment, and when many missionaries and pastors are faced 
with personal problems of acute poverty, there are many 
who find it hard to justify an expenditure of $15,000,000 
even for a Cathedral on Morningside Heights. To express 


in every church structure the ideals embodied in this 
proposed cathedral and to put available millions into 
monuments of spiritual service and triumph, would seem 
to many more in harmony with the demands of worship 
in the new age. 

The justification, or lack of justification, for such an 
immense project, under present conditions, is found ulti- 
mately in the general effect upon religion. Will it 
strengthen and help to underwrite all the enterprises of 
the Christian Church? Much is involved in the answer 
to that question. 


Midwinter Congregational Meetings 


S this issue of The Congregationalist goes to press 

the Midwinter Meeting of the representatives of the 
various national Congregational, societies, the state 
superintendents, the Commission on Missions, and in 
general of those active in the denominational leadership, 
is just drawing to a close. The meetings have been held 
at the Cooper-Carlton Hotel in Chicago. It is too early 
for any report, or even for a forecast regarding the 
nature of the discussions and the decisions on certain 
vital issues. 

Two matters of prime importance are likely to occupy 
the attention of the Commission on Missions. One is the 
problem of carrying on the full program of denomina- 
tional activity under the handicap of jnadequate finan- 
cial resources. Will retrenchment be advocated, or can 
it be avoided? And if it should prove inevitable, what 
worthy work is to suffer? The very possibility of actually 
considering a policy of retrenchment is appalling, but 
the societies are undoubtedly facing a condition of 
crucial need. Where is the financial help coming from 
to meet the demands of unequaled opportunity in a 
period of new standards and increasing costs? Congre- 
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gational resources are by no means fully explored or 
won, but how are they going to be successfully drawn 
upon for the maintenance of missionary, educational, 
and benevolent enterprises that ought not to be per- 
mitted to suffer? How are the people of means to be 
won to such new vision and consecration as shall lead 
them to place their wealth under the constraint of Chris- 
tian obligation? And how are the large numbers of 
the rank and file to be induced to enlarge just a little 
upon their present contributions and efforts? 

The other question is that of more effective, and pos- 
sibly more economical, reorganization of the national 
Congregational activities. Is further merger of societies 
possible? Can denominational services be co-ordinated 
and re-established upon a more unified plane? Last year 
the Commission on Missions appointed a Committee of 
Twelve to inquire into this whole matter and report. 
This committee has been active, and the presentation 
and discussion of its report are likely. to occupy most 
of the time at the sessions of the Commission on Mis- 
sions. The whole inquiry was undertaken by the com- 
mission at the instance of the National Congregational 
Council, and the commission’s findings will probably 
be reported to the council at its meeting in Washington 
next October. One of the matters that the Committee 
of Twelve has been investigating is the possibility of a 
merger of certain denominational publjcations. 


An English Preacher to Americans 


gs Wy G the recent welcome messengers at Harvard and 
King’s Chapel, Boston, has been Rey. V. T. Pomeroy, 
late of the Congregational Church in Bradford, England. 
Mr. Pomeroy is among the younger English men having 
extensive acquaintance with American literature, who 
have felt the lure of this country. For an indefinite period 
he is studying our social and industrial life and making 
fast friends with its people. From his present pulpit, 
First Parish, Milton, he answers many calls as an inter- 
preter of England as she faces perplexing problems. In a 
recent address Mr. Pomeroy spoke of the fifty-five million 
of our population having origin in Britain but felt it was 
less significant to stress kinship of blood than common 
interests, similar hopes and ideals. Following are some 
of his opinions: Z 
On this side we are likely to misunderstand the econo- 
mic condition as expressed in a vast company of British 
unemployed. This is a legacy of the war and trade dis- 
turbances. The great strife cost England more than a 
million lives. Her social and domestic life is seriously 
affected. Taxation is excessively burdensome, but the 
_ people do not regret the expenditure; they would respond 
as before if necessary. The country is paying her indebted- 
ness to America and will see that program through. Brit- 
ish government is by opinion and discussion. In some 
ways it is more democratic than in America. Many things 
here would not be tolerated there. Policies of violence are 
repudiated. The Liberal Party went out permanently in 
the last election. Labor will return in the near future. 
In the church field America is superior in many ways. 
General hospitality in America is evident: people are re- 
ceived as human beings. Mr. Pomeroy desires a definitely 
planned pulpit exchange system, by which a closer ac- 
quaintance and understanding may be secured between 
Americans and English. The Anglo-Catholic group within 
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the Established Church, he said, is attempting to revive. 


the sacerdotal system, and having often a deep spirit- 
ual note. There is a considerable union movement among 
the non-conformist churches, with some*discussion about 
union on broader lines. Taking the figure of the Amer- 
ican states—as he commented upon international rela- 
tions—he expressed his faith in a similar grouping of the 
nations abroad—a Commonwealth of Europe. 


The Passing of Boss-ism 


HE passing of “Big Tom” Foley, who is described as 

“the political godfather of ‘Al’ Smith” and as the 
power behind the throne in Tammany, leads the public 
press to reflection upon the waning power of the political 
boss. Foley was never nominal head of Tammany, but it 
was understood that he wielded the greater power of 
choosing that head. By the time of Foley’s ascendancy, 
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however, Tammany’s era of picturesque boss-ism had lost ~ 


much of its glamor. A daily paper recalls how “Big 
Tom” almost up to the very time when women were ac- 
corded the ballot regarded the movement for women’s 
rights with skepticism and used to say, “The President 
is kidding the girls.” These causes are assigned for the 
decay of boss rule: “Civil service extension, which made 
it harder and harder to get a good job for a good fellow; 
prohibition, which closed the saloons and the head- 
quarters in the little rear room; universal suffrage, which 
introduced a big new factor into politics, and incidental 
little changes in the laws which made the lot of the elder 
bosses very trying.” 


Back to the Bar-Room 
Desi 
as 
tion, despite its possible defects as a method and its 
weaknesses due to inadequate enforcement, represents a 
profound improvement over the conditions in which the 
legalized saloon cast its shadow.over American life. The 
saloon, professedly, has no friends. Foes of prohibition 
usually combine their plea for modification of the law 
with assurances that they do not wish to see the saloon 
back. But the return of the saloon would, almost beyond 
question, be the ultimate result of modification. At least 
this is what events in British Columbia seem to suggest. 
Last June that province voted to substitute for prohibi- 
tion the government sale of liquor. In December, by a 
vote of 28 to 15, the Provincial Legislature passed legis- 
lation providing for a return of the bar-room. Just why 
the Premier voted for the measure against his own judg- 
ment and convictions is not apparent—probably because 
of what he deemed a political mandate—but he is re- 
ported to have voted “with tears in his eyes” and with 
the declaration that he had never cast a more reluctant 
vote in his life. The Attorney-General of the Province 
fought the measure bitterly. He asserted that the ques- 
tion was raised not by the electorate but by the brewers. 
“I have no sympathy for them!” he declared. “T could 
not have sympathy with them after my experience! 
There has never been a day when the brewers have not 
spent every minute of it doing their utmost to contra- 
vene the will of the people and to defy the Government 
of British Columbia, and to tear down the law of the 
land.” : 
All of which is interesting, also, in reminding us that 


experience of British Columbia may well serve 


a warning to Americans who believe that Prohibi- ~ 
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liquor laws under a non-prohibitory status are not easier 
of enforcement than prohibition itself. The notion that 
- prohibition is the cause of lawlessness has had startling 
rebuttal in every section of Canada where the liquor 
traffic law has been legalized in any shape or form. Law- 
Iessness in Quebec is as marked as in British Columbia. 


Idealism and Propaganda 


HE address by President Coolidge to the American 

Society of Newspaper Editors makes good reading. 
Many would regard the commercialism of the press as 
a deeper and more widespread evil than the address sug- 
gested, but in the constructive counsel urging the press 
to keep alive American idealism, and to avoid propa- 
ganda, the President emphasized the most important 
factors in high journalism, and incidentally touched the 
weak spots in much present-day newspaper activity. 

What is American idealism? The President’s con- 
ception is worth quoting: 

It is only those [he said] who do not understand our 
~people who believe that our national life is entirely ab- 
sorbed by material motives. We make no concealment 
of the fact that we want wealth, but there are many 
other things that we want very much more. We want 
peace, and honor, and that charity which is so strong 
an element of all civilization. 

The chief ideal of the American people is idealism. 
I cannot repeat too often that America is a nation of 
idealists. That is the only motive to which they ever 
give any strong and lasting reaction. No newspaper can 
be a success which fails to appeal to that element of our 
national life. It is in this direction that the public press 
can lend its strongest support to our government. I 
could not truly criticize the vast importance of the 
counting room, but my ultimate faith I would place in 
the high idealism of the editorial room in the American 
newspaper. ' 

Propagandism, in a sense, is a concomitant of ideal- 
ism. The two are inseparable. If ideals are taken seri- 
ously, movements for their realization become inevitable. 
Progress in a democracy depends upon something that 
looks very much like propaganda. But in the sense in 
which the President uses the term—a sense that accu- 
rately describes much publicity and agitation—propa- 
gandism is essentially evil. 

Propaganda [said President Coolidge] seeks to pre- 
sent a part of the facts, to distort their relations, and 
to force conclusions which could not be, drawn from a 
complete and candid survey of all the facts. This has 
become one of the dangers of the present day. 

The President’s reference to our dependence upon the 
experts and specialists was excellent. While new and 
technical questions compel much reliance upon these, 
the President forcefully reminded his editorial audience 
that all experts are not to be trusted as entirely disin- 
terested, nor are all specialists without guile. 

In our increasing dependence on specialized autho- 
rity [said Mr. Coolidge] we tend to become easier vic- 
tims for the propagandists and need to cultivate sedu- 
lously the habit of the open mind. Of education and of 
real information we cannot get too much. But of propa- 
ganda, which is tainted or perverted information, we 
cannot have too little. 

The President no doubt pleased his audience by his 
expression of his belief that “American newspapers are 
the best in the world.” This opinion he based upon the 
fact that they publish “more real news and more reli- 
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able and characteristic news than any other news- 
papers,” and also the belief that their editorial 
opinions “are less colored in influence by mere partisan- 
ship or selfish interest than are those of any other coun- 
try.” The President also expressed his belief that the 
American press of today is “more independent, more 
reliable, and less partisan than at any other time in its 
history.” 

Both these opinions run counter to much prevalent 
assumption. Possibly it is time that these assumptions 
were challenged. One wishes, however, that the unfail- 
ing friend of America, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
were alive to see and discuss that claim for American 
precedence in journalism. To that question the eminent 
editor of the British Weekly could have brought a com- 
petent, impartial, and illuminating judgment. One 
senses what a Claudius Clear letter upon that theme 
might have been! . 


The Crown of Life 


HE Christian life is not merely a striving after good, 
but an aspiration toward the highest good. The 

end of Christian faith is not a sort of dead-level salva- 
tion, but an attainment of glory. It is interesting to 
note how much the New Testament says about “glory,” 
and in what terms the Christian’s privilege and triumph 
are described. The Spirit’s appeal to the Christian is, 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life. 

Rightly conceived, there is in the Christian appeal and 
ideal something that stirs the blood, quickens the imag- 
ination, challenges courage and the power of endurance, 
and offers a field for the most insatiable ambition. Paul 
was as much a dreamer of imperial dreams as Cesar or 
Napoleon, but he had pledged all his ambition to the 
Lord of all grace and the empire of Love. Nothing sur- 
passes in grandeur his conception of a world conquered 
by the grace of Christ, and the issue of history and the 
divine purpose in a creation freed from its groaning, 
triumphing in “the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” 

Paul was a man of genius, of amazing energy and 
indomitable will. But the most remarkable thing about 
the history of Christian experience is the evidence of 
the way that the faith and vision expressed in Paul’s 
experience of Christ have lifted ordinary men to great 
heights of endeavor and achievement. Christ offers to 
every man the opportunity of a great vision and a 
triumphant life. 

Shall we ever attain the Church’s real effectiveness 
until we succeed more vitally in bringing that vision 
to the average church. The life of so many churches is 
so humdrum and conventional. What an electrified at- 
mosphere there would be if such a church became thor- 
oughly awakened to the supremacy of the power and mis- 
gion of Jesus as a world Savior! A new missionary 
enthusiasm bringing an element of adventure into the 
contemplation of remote and unexplored places, com- 
parable to the spirit that urged Columbus across an 
unknown sea, or that sent Livingstone into “darkest 
Africa,” would then lift such a church to an inspired 
plane. And the.new missionary vision and fervor would 
reveal the Kingdom of God itself as a great unexplored 
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and challenging possibility to which the immediate com- 
munity might be lifted. 

There is no glory like the glory of Christian life and 
service. There are no larger horizons than Christian 
horizons. There are no depths and heights greater than 
those revealed in the purposes of God’s grace, that are 
brought home to the hearts and wills of average men 
and women who learn to pray with vision and sincerity, 
Thy Kingdom Come. Thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven. 


College Education and Democracy 


ECENT developments in American education—in- 

volving in the life of the democracy a new place and 
a new attitude on the part of the higher institutions of 
learning—find striking illustration in the figures regard- 
ing its graduates given out lately by Yale University. 
Since the first degree was issued in 1702 Yale has 
granted, all told, 40,968 degrees. Of this total number 
of recipients over sixty-four per cent., or in actual figures, 
26,407, are still living. 

It would be interesting, if one had the data, to com- 
pare the relationship of the numbers of graduates in 
recent years to the total population with the ratio in 
early years, but an accurate basis of comparison would 
involve so many deductions to allow for the effect of the 
growth of other institutions that such an inquiry would 
not produce dependable results. Yale, and a few other 
outstanding institutions, at one time represented prac- 
tically all the higher learning in the country, but that 
is no longer so. If, however, Yale itself with its noble 
past reveals its greatest product, quantitively, in our 
own generation, the development of other colleges in 
more recent times only intensifies greatly the situation 
shown in the Yale statistics, as they indicate the rapid 
popularization of higher education. 

Here are facts almost revolutionary in their signifi- 
cance. Higher education has ceased to be a sectional 
or aristocratic thing. The privileges of higher learning 
were never entirely withheld from the poor and lowly— 
as the lives of thousands, who, despite their poverty, 
won their way to a foremost place in intellect and cul- 
ture, readily testify. But, by social custom, or in the 
usage of the times, a certain exclusiveness operated. The 
sons of the minister, the doctor, the lawyer, the states- 
man, naturally went to the university, while the sons 
of the laboring man, no matter how skillful their fathers’ 
trades and occupations—just as naturally stayed away. 
Only those of exceptional ambition, or of unusual abil- 
ity, broke through this prevailing arrangement. 

. Now all that is reversed. Yale and the older col- 
leges may still have, by force of circumstances rather 
than by design, somewhat selective groups—we have no 
definite information regarding the origin and parentage 
of their students—but in the colleges of the nation at 
large the youth of the country, regardless of what may 
have been their fathers’ occupations, have awakened to 
the privileges which until yesterday were sought only 
by the few. 

Nor does this involve merely a revolution in the field 
and methods of education. It implies influences in the 
social and industrial evolution. The manual toiler in 
many instances covets opportunities of education for his 
children which until recently were sought only by the 
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learned and well-to-do. 
creates for the worker and his family a new status, and 
a new scale of living, with an incentive for wages and 
conditions to make the new aspirations attainable. Un- 
doubtedly in the labor movement this has been with some 
men a more powerful motive than anything else in the 
fight to better their circumstances. They have been de- 
termined that their children should not be denied the 
education that they themselves missed. 

All this is a healthy development. Intellectual in- 
terests should have no artificial barriers, and in Scot- 
land, if not in the whole field of letters and culture, 
have there been adequate evidences that from the homes 
of artisans and peasants have come men of the finest 
minds and capabilities. America has confirmed, and is 
increasingly exemplifying, the experience of Scotland 
along this line. 

The figures for the next generation will probably 
reveal an ascending increase in the number of graduates 
from Yale and other universities. The present thronging 
of the colleges may be in some measure a distinct devel- 
opment from post-war conditions but the thirst for 
knowledge and for the advantages of college training 
having once been aroused it is not likely to be abated. 
College education will probably within the next decade 
become as extensive among all classes in the community 
as high school and preparatory school education was a 
decade ago. 


Eclecticism and Exclusionism 


MCck current thought and expression, both with re- 
gard to religion and in relation to the practical 
application of religion to the problems of life, is vitiated 
by the spirit of exclusionism. Its method of approach, 
exposition, and application is that of excluding or dis- 
paraging something else, and it seeks to commend, or to 
defend, itself chiefly by ruling out the proposals of others. 
This spirit would turn aside any day from a constructive 
piece of work to engage in controversy. It expresses it- 
self in criticism, largely because criticism is much easier 
than construction, and to blaze a new path is much more 
difficult than to criticize the road some one else has made. 
There is, indeed, a need of controversy. The late Dr. 
James Denney, shortly before his death, stated that 
good controversy was one of the greatest needs of the 
age. And, if our recollection is correct he said this con- 
cerning the subject of church unity—the one thing about 
which many people think that all controversy ought to 
be avoided. The fear of controversy arises from a wrong 
conception of its proper spirit and purpose. Good con- 
troversy ought to have as its object the bringing of men 
together, not the producing of discord and the driving 
of men apart. If men who differ are equally ardent and 
earnest in their pursuit of truth, controversy ought to 
help them mutually to sound conceptions. If men are 


sincere about loving one another and really wish to work _ 


together, good controversy ought to reveal the way of 
co-operation. 
The spirit of eclecticism which implies a passion to 
understand others, and which is marked by a positive 
genius for fellowship in sharing all of faith and service 
that can be shared, in common with others, does not 
imply a flabby attitude toward truth, or a disregard of 
principles. The more discriminating is the eclectic mind, 


And this demand inevitably’ 
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the more it repudiates the commonly expressed untruths 
that “one religion is as good as another,” but it does 
recognize that in all religions and experiences of religion 
there is something good, and that it is out of the ability 
of men mutually to discern what is good in the thoughts 
and faiths of one another that the hope of spiritual ad- 
vancement and world-betterment is*placed. Thomas Car- 
lyle was something of an exclusionist, but in his lecture 
on The Hero as Prophet, in his Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, he said regarding Mohamet: “I mean to say all the 
good of him I justly-can. It is the way to get at his 
secret.” 

A better humanity and a better world must be built 

up largely by the same process as that by which men in 
their personal lives have built faith out of conditions of 
doubt. When Robertson of Brighton was floundering in 
the mists he dectared afterwards that he had nothing 
left but the conviction, Jt must be right to do right. But 
building upon that he came step by step to the profound 
faith that made him a master among preachers and a 
minister of hope to the discouraged and doubting. The 
soul in doubt must grasp at every glimmering of light. 
And, similarly, in the groping through perplexity toward 
a better world the honest man cannot afford to neglect any 
element of goodness, wherever it is found. He must seize 
upon it as an asset of the new day. There is a strange 
disregard of Christ’s method in the carelessness of mod- 
ern men regarding the fragmentary elements of goodness 
that lurk in men and in systems. Progressive forces must 
learn to gather up the fragments that nothing be lost. 
_ In two fields particularly is the spirit of exclusionism 
doing much harm today where the spirit of eclecticism 
ought to prevail. The one field is that of the quest of a 
solid basis for world peace through the abolition and fu- 
ture prevention of war. Not infrequently the vigorous 
propagandist against war is contemptuous of any scheme 
for its abolition except his own. Not infrequently he is 
given to questioning the motives and the sincerity of 
other men. If he be an intense enthusiast for the League 
of Nations, he can give those who have little faith in the 
League no credit for a conscientious desire to see a war- 
less world. He fails to see that faith in an ideal may be 
entirely consistent with very little faith in the proposed 
method of attaining it that to some other man repre- 
sents the only way. If he be an intense opponent of the 
League of Nations, he is apt to miss entirely the realities 
of hope and passionate endeavor that have centered in 
that effort to get the nations in counsel and co-operation. 
The bitterness with which some people assail the League 
is among the marvels of the modern day. It is not amaz- 
ing that some should not place high hopes upon it for 
cynicism lies deep in human nature and human hopes 
and longings have all too often been disappointed, but 
it is amazing that the passionate ideal that the League 
represents should be for some a matter for scorn. 

There are those who attack every practical proposal 
of steps toward world peace with the same persistency 
that they talk about attaining it. Is it not time that men 
_ who passionately desire to see a warless world should 
assume a welcome and constructive attitude toward every 
expression of idealism that helps to create an anti-war 
psychology or an organizational and constructive effort 
for peace? May there be not even a community of pur- 
pose between the extreme pacifist, who conscientiously 
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refuses military service, and the man at the other pole 
who just as earnestly desires to see a warless world, 
though he is not convinced that complete non-resistance 
is immediately a feasible and practical policy? 

The other field in which exclusionism operates un- 
duly, and in which the eclectic spirit ought to be mani- 
fest, is that of church unity. Men who have regard for 
convictions and spiritual realities will not counsel the 
obliteration of distinctions and differences that are in- 
herent in life and thought. There are things that ought 
never to be compromised. There are rights and liberties 
won at a great cost that, once surrendered, would have to 
be won again at much the same cost. But courtesy of 
spirit, and the right approach, frequently reveal the fact 
that apparently irreconcilable differences are due more 
to misunderstanding and to a difference in language and 
symbols than to inherent and irreducible opposition. The 
exercise of the catholic spirit is a primary Christian 
duty, with this ever in mind that catholicity implies as 
much fidelity to truth as an attitude of love. The 
maintenance of this spirit and its discovery in others is 
really more important than the bringing of creeds to a 
common denominator. The right spirit—the spirit of 
Christian eclecticism—may produce new planes, new en- 
vironments, new outlooks, new possibilities, for the 
church of the future, where the spirit of exclusionism, no 
matter how much it prides itself upon its honesty, may 
have only the effect of perpetuating divisions that in 
their very nature proclaim the impartial and inadequate 
perception of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


In Brief 


The appeal of religion must be to the whole life, or it 


misses most of its hope of effectiveness. 
¥ ¥ 


Punctuality loses much of its value through the fail- 
ure of all to practice it. One late comer frequently 
wastes the combined moments of delay for the number 


of those who have come to a gathering on time. 
: ¥ ¥ 


The second prize essay in our contest on the question, 
“Can Fundamentalists and Liberals live and work to- 
gether, harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellow- 
ship, both in the local church and in the larger field of 
service?,” is published in this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist. The first prize essay, written by E. Tallmadge 
Root, was printed in the last paper. In the issue of 
January 15 is given the decision of the Committee of 
Judges, with information regarding the winners. 

¥% ¥ 

The selection of Ray Stannard Baker to write the 
official biography of Woodrow Wilson is not only an ex- 
cellent choice, but is apparently the choice Mr. Wilson 
himself would have made. The latter judgment is based 
upon a letter which Mr. Wilson wrote to Mr. Baker about 
a week before his death, offering to the latter “the first,— 
and if necessary, exclusive” access to personal corre- 
spondence and similar papers. This letter was never sent, 
and Mrs. Wilson states that Mr. Baker was unaware of 
its existence until after she had completed arrangements 
with him to do the biographical work. Mr. Baker lives 
in Amherst, Mass., and has taken an active part in the 
meetings of the men of the First Congregational Church 
in that college town. 
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From Our Western Editor 


The Youth of Today 

Christmas and New Year’s have come and 
gone and we now find ourselves in the 
period of the lengthening day and nature 
begins to give promise of the springtime 
that is to be. The last days of the year are 
almost inevitably tinged with a sort of sad- 
hess. They compel us, whether we will or 
no, to take stock of friendships, of ambi- 
tions, of aspirations, of projects begun, of 
dreams unfulfilled, and of the losses that 
the reaper, Death, has caused us during 
the year. But Jesus set us a great example 
in his treatment of the past. He gave it due 
place, but he believed pre-eminently in the 
present and the future and he lived his 
belief. 


In this new year ought we not to shed the 
pessimism that has held us since the World 
War concerning the present and the future. 
We are so close to the evils of the day that 
some of us cannot see anything else. 
For some of us society, business, the home, 
the ‘school, and the church are not what 
they used to be. Koheleth, that fine old 
philosopher of Wcclesiastes, says, “Say not 
thou, what is the cause that the former days 
were better than these? for thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this.” 

Many people are especially pessimistic 
about the youth of our day. We look at 
the bobbed hair, the powder puffs, the high- 
heeled pumps; we listen to the slang and 
watch them smoke cigarettes and spend 
money, and we turn away muttering, ‘The 
next generation will be a crop of weeds.” 
We read of the boy and girl criminals, of 
the marital infelicities of the youth, of the 
scant courtesy they pay to what we con- 
sider the amenities of life, and some of us 
say, “After us the deluge.” 

Returning from Boston just before the 
holidays, I fell in with a lad on the train. 
He seemed very young, but claimed that he 
was coming home from Harvard to spend 
the vacation with his parents in a Chicago 
suburb. He noticed some of the books I 
carried and asked to borrow The Fruit of 
the Family Tree. He was greatly interested 
in it and spent two or three hours going 
through it. I then handed him Coe’s new 
book, What Ails Our Youth, and he read it 
through. 

In chatting with him I casually asked, 
~ “What does ail our youth, anyway? Per- 
haps you think nothing ails them.” He 
stopped to think about it for a moment and 
replied, “Yes, there is a plenty ails our 
youth.” He talked freely and without pas- 
sion about the situation. He stated frankly 
that he thinks the main trouble with our 
youth is that they lack religion. He indi- 
cated that there are a good many students 
at Harvard who are religious in the best 
sense of the word, but there are also many 
of them who. are agnostics. He was care- 
ful to say that so far as he knows the fel- 
lows at Harvard, only one is an atheist. 

I asked him to fix the blame for the pres- 
ent condition of young people. He was in- 
clined to divide it about equally between 


the young people themselves and their par- 
ents. He did not criticize the church 
severely. He did say that he can’t under- 
stand how anyone can be a Christian and 
a Fundamentalist at the same time—he 
would not be able to become a Christian if 
he had to accept the theological viewpoints 
of Fundamentalism. Yet he knows Funda- 
mentalists who are real Christians. He 
admitted that there are many churches that 
do not put theology first and many of them 
are rendering a great service to the world. 
He feels that most of the churches are too 
far removed from the real needs of the 
people, and in closing our discussion he re- 
eurred to the central need of every person 
for a relationship to God which should go 
permeate his whole life that it should tran- 
scend everything else. 

I mentioned the reports that there is 
much liquor drinking at the great Eastern 
universities. He admitted that there is 
some of this at Harvard, but he also added 
that so far as he had gotten information 
there was a good deal more drinking at 
the universities in the days of the open 
Sdloon than there is now. JI found that 
this young fellow is greatly interested in 
the abolition of war, in putting immigration 
on a basis just to all nations, in social and 
racial problems, and above all in religion 
as a life. I finally asked him if there ex- 
isted for him an ideal religious leader, one 
whom he would be willing to follow. With- 
out hesitation he replied, “Harry Emerson 
Fosdick.” He explained that he had just 
heard Dr. Fosdick give an address and if 
that was a sample of what Dr. Fosdick 
believes it would be easy to follow him. 

This young man evidently comes from a 
family that is well-to-do, and he has had 
all the advantages that belong to such 
people. He has not been spoiled in the 
process. He is quiet, thoughtful, and is a 
real youth in his attitudes. I got from the 
daily paper today an example at the other 
end of the line. Some months ago Rudolph 
Valentino, the movie star, judged Miss An- 
gelita Cuccinello the most beautiful girl of 
ten thousand contestants in Chicago. An- 
gelita was beautiful, but poor. Apparently 
the prominence that came to her on account 
of her beautiful face did not mar in the 
least her beautiful life. She went on bless- 
ing her friends with her voice, which was 
just as beautiful in its way as her face in 
its way. The other day she was hastening 
to mail a belated Christmas card to a blind 
woman when she stepped into the path of 
a speeding truck and was killed. She had 
been ill all summer and the money received 
from the beauty contest had been more than 


spent, but she still had money for Christ-° 


mas cards for those who needed her cheer. 
It looked as if she would fill a pauper’s 
grave, for the folks who had admired her 
on account of her beauty forgot her when 
she was dead. When the blind woman re- 
ceived the Christmas card she started to 
look up Angelita and found her body in the 
morgue. The most beautiful girl in Chicago 
received a Christian burial, her body in a 
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casket heaped high with flowers. Evidently 
the youth of our day has quality at both 
ends of the social scale. 

For fifteen or twenty years I have been 
dealing with the youth at close range, 
Every summer I live with large numbers of 
them in our conferences. I do not believe 
the life attitude of these two young people 
of whom I have spoken, representing as 
they do both ends of the social life, is ex- 
treme. I surely do not believe that the 
youth of a former day were better than 
the youth of today. Our youth are in many 
ways living under more difficult circum: 
stances than the youth of any other day. 
and they are just as sound in their life at- 
titudes as the youth of any other day. This 
is as true of college students as it is of the 
young people who come to the summer con: 
ferences. President Burton of the Univer 
sity of Chicago quotes the following from 
the United Presbyterian: 

Statistics from 80 state institutions i 
1921 show that out of a total enrollmen 
of 152,461 students, 130,486 had religiou: 
affiliations, while 21,975 made no statemen 
regarding their religious life. This is ver} 
encouraging when compared with our earl; 
history, when even though the college: 
were church institutions, practically al 
the students were outside the church. I 
Princeton from 1778 to 1782 there was bu 
one professor of religion. At Bowdoin Col 
lege in 1807 there was only one Christian 
At Yale for four years there was but one 
and but four or five in other years about th 
beginning of the century. Many of the stu 
dents assumed the name of leading infidel 
and atheists. Often every student was : 
professed infidel, or at least outside th 
church. Bishop Meade of Virginia said i 
1811 that William and Mary College was : 
hotbed of French infidelity, and that fo 
many years in every educated man he ex 
pected to find an infidel. 

In commenting on this, President Burto1 
says: 

Certainly we have gone a long way sine 
those days. I do not mean to say tha 
conditions are now ideal—that there is n 
irreligion or indifference to religion in ou 
colleges; that even moral conditions ar 
wholly above criticism. I know to my sor 
row that they are not. But despite all tha 
we might find fault with or regret, I thin! 
any one who knows our colleges will testif 
both that on the one hand religion has | 
measurably fair presentation in them, an 
that on the other hand a large number 0 
students give’ it fair consideration an 
many of them whole-hearted devotion. 

Undoubtedly one thing that ails th 
youth of today is that the parents hay 
a rubber tire appetite and the children’ 
teeth are set on edge. If the yout! 
are astray, it is not because they are espé¢ 
cially vicious, but it is because they ar 
misunderstood and are growing up amon 
and are trained by the wrong adults, or els 
they lack training altogether. In a mult: 
tude of cases in American life the parent 
have abdicated, so far as training the yout 
is concerned. Among the many books whie 
will be found helpful in dealing with th 
youth, perhaps one of the best is the ney 
book by Dr. Coe, What Ails Owr Youth 
The new year ought to bring to us the att 
tude toward the future of youth that h 
has shown in the book, which is the sam 
attitude as that taken by that great edt 
cator, Principal Stearns of Andover, 

Chicago, Illinois, R. w. q. 
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The Indestructible Bond of Christian Fellowship 


Second Prize Essay 
By John Wright Buckham, D.D. 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Oalifornia 


~ 


Can Fundamentalists and 


Liberals live and work together, 


harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellowship, both 
in the local church and in the larger field of service? » 


SINISTER spirit of, dissension has for- 


some time been gathering within the 
-rotestant churches and has at length 
yroken out into open expression and threat- 
med division. It cannot be charged wholly 
0 the war, although the spirit of depres- 
sion and distrust which has followed so 
ferrible a wrench in human relationships 
has greatly fostered it. It seems to be due 
chiefly to a reaction (1) against the purely 
haturalistic interpretations of modern sci- 
ence, (2) against the supposedly dangerous 
results of Biblical criticism, and (38) against 
the liberalizing modifications of Christian 
doctrine. 

E 


Our chief concern, however, is not with 
the causes of the present dissension but 
with its cure. Thus we are led straight to 
the underlying principle at issue, which may 
be stated as follows: Is Christian fellow- 
ship dependent upon doctrinal agreement? 
The answer to this question depends upon 
whether Christianity is chiefly a doctrine 
or an experience. If it is primarily a sys- 
tem of beliefs we may hope for little but 
continued disagreement and division. If, 
on the contrary, it is fundamentally a 
faith, an experience, then we may hope 
for something better. For experience is 
broader, deeper, warmer than doctrine, and 
has the power to unite, whereas doctrine 
too often divides. 

Religious experience is essentially a per- 
sonal affection, a stir of a soul, a spiritual 
response. While it involves the rational 
nature, and is always related to thought 
forms, it lies deeper than these. It is bound 
to come to ordered thought and creedal 
affirmation in order to clarify and express 
itself; but that is not its original nature. 
When experience has thus created an out- 
ward doctrinal form, it is quite natural and 
easy to confound this deposit with the ex- 
perience itself, and then to assume that 
those who share similar ideas, and they 
alone, have the experience. This is a 
serious mistake. “Whatever the generality 
of people may think,’ said John Wesley, 
“it is certain that opinion is not religion. 
... Persons may be quite right in their 
opinions and yet have no religion at all; 
and, on the other hand, persons may be 
truly religious who hold many wrong 
opinions.” 

II 

Two.things are forgotten in this identifi- 

cation of theology and experience: That 


Works, vol. IJ, p. 20. Quoted by A. ©. 
Knudson in Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought, p. 154. 


different individuals have differing inter- 
pretations of a similar experience, and that 
the interpretations often fail to state the 
real content and meaning of the experience. 
One is often struck by the failure, on the 
part of many who evidently possess a fresh 
and genuine religious experience, to give it 
adequate expression. They either give to it 
fantastic and ill-digested forms of their own 
or they attach it to some form of sound 
words which has sufficed for a previous 
generation but ig not sufficient for ours. The 
ancient creeds, historically interpreted and 
devoutly used, are full of significance and 
value, and serve to unite the Christians of 
the past and the present. Hmployed as 


tests and restrictions, they confuse and 
divide. 

III 
Because. the Christian experience has 


been linked in the past with certain ideas 
of the external world and certain doctrinal 
forms, it does not follow that it cannot find 
a home in other thought forms. -To confine 
Christian faith within the boundaries of 
any set of ideas and doctrines is to belittle 
and limit the faith itself and to dishonor 
the expanding knowledge of its environment 
which the human mind must attain or be- 
come stagnant. 

On the other hand, those to whom the ex- 
perience comes in the setting of a new 
order of knowledge have no right to assume 
that it cannot be real if it remains attached 
to what they regard as outworn doctrines 
and ideas. This, too, is to do injustice to 
something that is higher and deeper than 
any knowledge of the external world. 

It is perfectly evident, from the example 
of Chistians all about us, that Christian 


faith can, and does, exist in vital reality - 


in conjunction with both evolution and 
anti-evolution ideas of nature, with both 
the critical and non-critical attitude to- 
ward the Bible, with both older and newer 
interpretations of Christ, atonement, and 
eschatology. In these and other matters 
we may differ, and yet be one in heart and 
purpose. 
IV 

Unless thwarted by such misunderstand- 
ings as have been indicated, two life-giving 
and refreshing streams of fellowship flow 
from religious experience—common worship 
and common service. In both of these Chris- 
tians have fellowship and thus find worship 
hallowed and deepened and service sweet- 
ened and enlarged. We may have this fel- 
lowship and have it richly, no matter 
whether we hold the same doctrinal inter- 
pretation of the experience or not. 


It is true that those who share similar 
ideas of truth and its application find a 
peculiar kind of inspiration and sympathy 
in each other’s fellowship. And yet intel- 
lectual agreement is by no means neces- 
sary to true fellowship. Indeed there is a 
kind of fellowship which gains’ both 
in breadth and depth by embracing those 
who hold divergent views—provided the un- 
derlying experience is strong enough to sub- 
merge all differences in a common bond. 
This is the supreme witness and attesta- 
tion of the fellowship of the spirit. 

Unity is never so real and enheartening 
as when it resolves diversity into a richer 
harmony. Meager the fellowship which is 
confined to those who think alike, which 
has no room within it for differences of 
temperament, of training, of education, of 
sentiment, of opinion, of creed and doctrine. 
Let other organizations—clubs, fraterni- 
ties, societies—founded upon a less inclu- 
sive principle, have the fellowship of pro- 
fessional, vocational, social, and intellectual 
interests. The Church of Christ has a 
broader foundation and a deeper fellowship. 


Vv 

From such considerations as these we 
reach the conclusion that the only real 
cause of discord and disunion in the Chris- 
tian Church is not diwersity of doctrinal 
belief but the spirit which condemns those 
who differ and denies them the right to 
think—or not to think—for themselves and 
to hold the truth as they see it, in freedom 
and honor. When either Fundamentalist or 
Modernist takes the attitude of condemna- 
tion he denies his Lord, reads himself out 
of true Christian fellowship, and pollutes 
the springs of Christian love and co-opera- 
tion. It is for this reason that the present 
misunderstanding threatens. ‘We desire,” 
wrote John Robinson and William Brew- 
ster, “to preserve the unity of the Spirit 
with all who fear God, to have peace with 
all men what in us lieth and wherein we 
err to be instructed by any.’ 

The church needs two distinct but supple- 
mentary types of mind, the conservative and 
the progressive. The one cries, “Prove all - 
things”; the other, “Hold fast that 
which is good.” From the progressive the 
church gains vigor, outlook, courage,—the 
values of new and forthcoming truth; from 
the conservative, fealty, stability, wisdom 
—the values of the past. 


VI 
One other characteristic of Christian ex- 


2John Robinson, The Pilgrim Pastor, by O. 
S. Davis, p. 329. 
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perience remains to be pointed out. It is 
living, binding, catholic—to use that term 
in its true sense—because it centers in a 
person—a person who is at once revelation 
from the side of God and fulfillment from 
that of man, Jesus Christ. To love him is 
to love God and one’s fellowmen. 

The centering of experience in Christ 
does not mean its restriction but its enrich- 
ment. For in him are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. Christ is to the 
Christian the key to all forms of experi- 
ence. Through him all our contacts with 
nature and with one another, all our 
thoughts and hopes and aims, find color and 
meaning. 

It is this concentration of the religious 
experience in Christ which gives to Chris- 
tian fellowship its final and complete bond 
of unity. If we love him with a true devo- 
tion what can keep us apart? Our defini- 
tions of him? No, for he transcends all our 
attempts to define him. Our idea of the 
Bible? No; the book that enshrines him 
will be inestimable in value. Our views of 
the way God created the world? Not at all. 

If we share a’ common religious experi- 
ence, which underlies and exceeds all ef- 
forts at interpretation and which finds its 
center in Jesus Christ, we can all worship 
together and work together with a spirit of 
true and heartfelt fellowship that tran- 
scends all our differences of idea and creed 
and makes us one in Him. This is the in- 
destructible bond of Christian fellowship. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Roses 


We returned after we had been absent, 
and we came unto the home of the daughter 
of Keturah. And she and her husband and 
her children were glad to behold us, and we 
also were glad. And there was a ring at the 
door, and a lad stood there with a Box of 
Roses. And within the Box was a card 
that said, These are for Keturah, because we 
love her. And there came another lad with 
another Box of Roses. And within was a 
Card that said, There is no woman that I 
love more, therefore do I send to Keturah 
these Roses. And there came yet another 
lad, with another Box of Roses, and there 
was a card that said things like unto these. 

And Keturah said, Every day do I thank 
God for my Friends, and I thank Him for 
the love of those who sent these Flowers. 

Now I walked abroad for an hour, and 
when I returned, the Roses had been placed 
in Vases, and stood in Various Places. And 
the Little Sister of the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah took my hand, and led 
me from one to another of them. And this 
is what she said: 

Grandpa, see what Santa Claus sent me 
for a Birthday Present. 

Now it was not the time for Santa Claus, 
neither was it her birthday, but her reckon- 
ing of the joys of life Despiseth Chronology. 
And the Roses had been sent unto Keturah, 
but that fact troubled the little damsel not 
at all. Santa Claus had sent ber those 
Roses for her birthday. 


It may be there are some Stupid Folk in- 


the world who suppose that I ought in Strict 
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Accuracy to have informed the Little Dam- 
sel that the Roses were not hers; but they 
are mistaken. The Roses were none the less 
Keturah’s for being also the Birthday Gift 
of Santa Claus to the Little Sister of the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah. 

Oh, beloved, learn if thou canst to enter 
the Kingdom of God as a Little Child. Limit 
not thy possessions to the meager hoard 
which the Tax Collector can discover as 
belonging unto thee. All things are thine, 
Paul and Cephas and Apollos and every good 
thing is thine. And every day is thy Birth- 
day as a child of God, and Santa Claus 
doth still visit good boys and girls at any 
time of the year and at any period of their 
life if their eyes be not holden by the 
Meager Probabilities of Ordinary Hxistence. 

Beloved, this Parable I send unto thee as 
a Rose for thy Birthday. All things are 
thine. - 


Reforms on the Border 


By Frank Hampton Fox 

President Obregon of Mexico has waged a 
persistent fight against gambling ever since he 
took office. The race track in Juarez, which 
cost over a million dollars, is falling to ruin. 
Formerly race track gamblers from all over 
the world flocked to Juarez. Horsemen brought 
their thoroughbreds to the well-equipped 
stables at the famous race track. As usual, 
bookmakers and jockeys did their work in 
suéh an efficient manner that the unsophisti- 
cated lost their money without even guessing 
how it happened. : 

When President Obregon closed the race 
track, the international crooks, chiefly Amer- 
icans, turned their talents to other equally 
lucrative forms of gambling in rooms well 
equipped with the old devices which have de- 
prived the simple of their money since the 
time civilization began. 

Some time ago I] Paso business men discoy- 
ered that many men were not paying their 
bills. Rents were falling into frightful ar- 
rears. On investigation they discovered that 
about three million dollars a year from El 
Paso was being lost over the gambling tables 
in Juarez. The Chamber of Commerce took 
the matter up with the Chamber of Commerce 
in the Mexican city across the river, and soon 
a vigorous campaign was under-way to close 
the gambling houses across the border. 

There is another way whereby lawless 
American§ corrupt the morals of the Mexicans 
and debauch their own countrymen. When pro- 
hibition passed in the United States, saloon 
keepers crossed the bridge and opened drinking 
.places across the Rio Grande. On Sundays 
the International Bridge is thronged with 
thirsty Americans going over to Juarez. Re- 
cently the Mexican officials closed the bridge 
at five o’clock Sunday afternoon, marooning 
hundreds of thirsty Americans in the Mexican 
town over night. They slept on tables in ecab- 
arets, in bars, and in automobiles. This caused 
no little stir, especially in homes where hus- 
bands went down to the office Sunday after- 
noon “to meet a man.” -The truth was out 
that the journey was not to the office but to 
the saloons across the Rio Grande. 

Another disquieting action on the part of 
Mexican officials is that men who visit Juarez 
accompanied by women are compelled to show 
marriage certificates before they can enter 
Juarez. 

One of the first objects that attracts the 
attention of the visitor to Hl Paso as he looks 
across the river to Mexico is the sign laid in 
letters. of concrete large enough to be read 
miles away, “Jimmy O’Brien’s Saloon.” This 


“to drink, 
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sign has lured many a weak-willed American 
across the border. Jimmy O’Brien has pros- 
pered, if traffic in the degradation of one’s fel- 
low-men is prosperity, for he has two saloons. 
In one of these Joe Mogul is his partner. 

Now it is claimed that gambling was con- 
ducted in one of these saloons. As a result 
Jimmy O’Brien, Joe Mogul, and a score of 
others who claim the United States as their 
domicile have been ordered deported. In the 
case of most of them the order hag been ex- 
ecuted. In this connection, the case of an 
Irishman living in El Paso and conducting a 
saloon in Juarez may be of interest. He ap- 
plied for citizenship papers. The Federal judge 
questioned him about his residence and about 
his business. Then he gave this particular 
Irishman the shock of his life, though the sons 
of Erin are supposed to be shock-proof. ‘No,’ 
declared the judge, “I will not grant citizen- 
ship to any man who crosses the border to 
engage in a business that is outlawed by the 
United States.” } 

A majority of the Mexican people judge us 
by the lawless element who cross the border 
gamble, and to gratify their lust. 
Is it any wonder that parents warn their chil- 
dren against Americans? Is it any wonder 
that the Mexican people look on Americans as 
a semi-civilized lot? 

There should be some way whereby the 
United States could keep undesirable Ameri- 
cans out of Mexico. They complicate our re- 
lations with that country more than all other 
causes combined. The American who goes to 
a foreign country to engage in a business for-_ 
bidden by law in the United States should for- 
feit: his citizenship. Our Government should 
not be drawn into controversies by these men 
who cross the Rio Grande to do things that 
are against the law at home. 

The authorities and the better element 
among the people should be commended for the 
heroic fight they are making for edueation and. 
a higher type of civilization. In expelling the 
representative of the Vatican, depriving the 
priesthood of authority once used in a most 
despotic manner, the government is trying to 
secure the enlightened progress of the people. 

Petty gambling has always been practiced, 
if not with the approval of the Roman Catho-— 
lic Church, without its disapproval. A seere- 
tary of Y. M. GC. A. work among Mexican men 
and boys told me that he had hard work to 
suppress gambling among the boys from Ro- 
man Catholic homes. They would bet on 
basketball, baseball, handball, or any game 
that was played. The stakes were small be- 
cause they had only dimes to bet; but the 
principle was there. When he remonstrated 
with them they invariably answered, “The 
church never tells us not to gamble.” 

The fight of President Obregon against- 
gambling is more significant from the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Chureh has been in 
Mexico from the first advent of the Spaniards 
under Cortez over four hundred years ago, and 
during that time the church has not outlawed 
gambling. It is) a shame when the Mexican 
people are making an heroic fight for progress 
and civilization that people from the United 
States, with its wonderful enlightenment, 
should be hampering in every conceivable way 
the efforts they are making. a 

The United States would save itself a lot of 
trouble and ayoid much grief for the Mexican 
people if some way could be devised whereby 
the lawless Americans could be kept at home. 


This life is a dream until we come at last, 
maybe, to the Dreamer of all dreams, the Be- 
ing who is all beings. Nothing is too wonder- 
ful for life and nothing is too beautiful—dAH.. 
G. Wells. ; 
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The Recovery of Faith 


A Sermon by Rev. Daniel F. 


Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me.—John 5: 46. 

HE other day I met a man who had 

lost his faith in California: he has 
made a bad investment. I met another 
man who had lost his faith in a certain line 
of business: the business has failed. I met 
a2 third man who has lost faith in his fel- 
lowmen: it is a case of misplaced confi- 
dence. 
state, in business, in each other. 

I met still another man. He has lost his 
faith in religion. It is this man to whom I 
wish to address myself this morning. 

“What does he mean when he tells us 
that he has lost his faith in religion? It 
may be that he has lost faith in certain 
statements. He can no longer’ repeat 
certain articles of the creed. Or it may be 
that the church no longer expresses the 
religious life in terms that satisfy him. Or 
he has lost his faith in religion because he 
has a changed view of the Bible. He had a 
faith in religion based on an _ infallible 
ereed, an infallible book, or an infallible 
church, and because he no longer believes in 
these things he tells us his faith is shaken. 
He has lost his faith. 


Tue BASIS oF THEIR FAITH 


Now let me ask a question. It is this: 
On what did the early Christians found 
their faith? Not on an infallible. creed, 
for there was no creed. Not on an infallible 
book, for they had no book. Not on an in- 
fallible church, the church as we now know 
it did not exist. 

This brings us to the statement of our 
text. Look at it for a moment. In this 
fifth chapter of John, the Master is re- 
ported as haying had a conversation with 
men who, while they rejected Him, pro- 
fessed great faith in Moses. If there was 
any one thing they were sure of, it was that 
they believed in Moses. He was the center 
of their thought. They were constantly 
looking back to him. They were studying 
his writings. They were clinging to his 
teachings. They believed in Moses. Now 
the Master links up this profession of their 
faith in Moses with His own life and teach- 
ing, and taking them where they stood, He 
threw them back upon themselves and said, 
in effect, “You are quite sure that you be- 
lieve in Moses, You cling to his writings. 
But why did Moses write, to whom did he 
make his appeal, and to what did he dedi- 
cate his life? He wrote for the future. He 
made his appeal to the ages. He dedicated 
himself to bring his people into a land which 
he himself was not permitted to enter. His 
life is the symbol of the unfinished, the 
prophetic, and if you really believed in 
Moses, you would understand this underly- 
ing principle of the ongoing purposes of 
God, and you would believe in me also.” 

We stand about as far removed from 
Jesus in point of time as the people in His 
day stood from Moses, and it is possible 
that some of us may be repeating the mis- 
take of these people by looking back instead 
of around, and into the future, and we, too, 
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Thus men lose their faith in the 
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may be in danger of losing the larger glory 
that is ours. ; 

I was talking the other day with a friend 
who has just returned from Florence. We 
recalled the works of bronze, carvings in 
ivory, and the sculptures in stone that are 
at- home in Florence in unrivaled store. 
Here artists toiled, poets sung. Here Dante 
was born. Here Angelo painted. Here Mil- 
ton visited Galileo. All about are the 
scenes of George Eliot’s Romola. Yonder 
in the cemetery’ sleeps Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Here in the public square 
Savonarola was burned. These walls were 
reddened with the flames of his martyrdom. 
They cast him out. “You can excommuni- 
eate me from the church militant,’ he ex- 
claimed, “but not from the church triumph- 
ant.” As you pause to gather up the scat- 
tered ashes of history, a world of hidden 
meaning struggles into freedom, and you 
say to yourself, “If the men of that day had 
really believed in Jesus, they would have 
believed in Sayonarola also.” 


Martin Lutuer’s Frartess Honesty 

You remember the story of Martin 
Luther nailing his ninety-five theses on the 
cathedral door at Wittenberg. You recall 
his fearless honesty. “It is not necessary 
that I should live, but it ig necessary that 
I should be a true man.’ Alone in an age 
of tyrants he preached freedom, -and if the 
pope of his day had believed in Jesus, he 
would have believed in Martin Luther also. 

I stood one day in the small church where 
John Wesley presided over his first confer- 
ence. Wesley brought the people back to 
Christ, he brought Christ back to the people. 
And if the church of John Wesley’s day had 
really believed in Jesus, they would have 
believed in John Wesley also.. 

When they wanted to take William Booth 
away from the slums of London, he remon- 
strated. And when the superintendent of 
the conference read the appointments, send- 
ing Booth elsewhere, his wife arose in the 
gallery and exclaimed, “William, you are 
not going.” If the people of that confer- 
ence had believed in Christ, they would 
have believed in William Booth also. 

In a large church in an Eastern city a 
minister gained for himself a hearing by 
preaching the gospel of Christ in a fresh, 
gripping way. Thousands hung upon his 
words. Other thousands, because of his 
preaching, were thinking anew about the 
great things of God and the soul. But be- 
cause that man did not say ‘“shibboleth” 
after the manner of others, his ministry in 
that church has been brought to a close. I 
do not say that they had no ecclesiastical 
right to do as they did; what I am saying 
is, that if they really believed in ‘Christ, 
they would have believed in the ministry 
of Harry Hmerson Fosdick. 

What do you mean when you say that 
you have lost your faith? The men of 
whom I spoke a moment ago as having lost 
their faith in California, in business, in 
their fellowmen did not state all the facts 
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in the case. And when you want certain 
things of the spirit for your children, how 
comes it that you do not want them for 
yourself? Your faith is not shattered in 
these things or you would not want them 
for your family. What you really want for 
them is Christ’s attitude to God, his view 
of life, his abounding outlook for every 
man. If you really believe in these things 
for your children, why do you not believe 
in them for yourself? 


EMPHASIZING THE ESSENTIAL 
I would like also to talk with you young 
people, if God would” help me, and you 
would listen to me and pray for me about 
this matter of recovering faith. You may 
have your doubts, but you also have your 


faiths. There are some things that you 
believe. There are some things that you do 
not doubt. You know, for example, that 


your parents, through whose sacrifices your 
education igs made possible, have attained 
a serene confidence in God through their 
faith in Jesus Christ. You know also what 
love is, for you know that their love for 
you has cost them much thought and labor 
and self-denial. You know also what jus- 
tice is, for they are the embodiment of all 
that is just. You know also from them 
that life can be brought under the domi- 
nance of a great controlling principle. And 


yet you say you have lost your faith. 
Where did you lose it? How came this to 
be? Is it a moral cleavage? Have you 


sold your birthright for a mess of pottage? 
Are your feet heavy with the mud of the 


street? “No, not that,” you say, “thank 
God, not that. My difficulties are intellec- 
tual. I can no longer accept the old world 


view.” But why should you? You owe 
much to the past. Can it be that all you 
have gotten out of the past is contained in 
what you call “the old world view.” 

I am not concerned now about your ideas 
of the age of the world, or the processes 
of nature, or the vastness of the universe, 
or the reign of law. What I am concerned 
about—what I want you to note now is— 
that the universe is orderly, that you are 
a part of it, that man is the crown of crea- 
tion, and that it is poor science that creates 
an Iliad by throwing a galley of type over 
the floor and have it set itself 
story of Troy. 
on the wall 


into the 
A handful of mud thrown 
does not come out a Sistine 


Madonna. We know that had there been 
no Homer, there would be no Iliad. We 
know that but for the musician, there 


would be no music; but for the orator, 
there would be no oration. Without a lexi- 
cographer, you would have no dictionary. 
Why do you allow yourself or any one else 
to blot sentiment out of your philosophy, 
the spiritual from your calculations, God 


from your thoughts? Your faith in 
the love of your parents does. not 
depend on the style of their clothes. 


Why should your faith in God hinge on any 
method by which he fashioned the garments 
of the universe? By what right of intel- 
lectual honesty do you presume to sur- 
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render your faith? You are developing 
your memory, your reason, your esthetic 
tastes; why do you ignore the development 
of your faith? You have facts, figures, 
formulas, theories, but no faith. You are 
increasing your powers of thought, of ex- 
pression, of debate, of observation; why do 
you allow your faith faculty to atrophy? 
When the Titanic went down, fifteen hun- 
dred people were lost: she had everything 
but lifeboats. Faith is the lifeboat that 
saves a man when the crash comes. How is 
it that you have no faith? 

Mark tells us that when Jesus began his 
ministry he used two words, “Repent” and 
“Believe.” Turn around and trust in God. 
Why can’t you begin there? Open the New 
Testament. Follow the Master in his teach- 
ing. ‘Where is your faith?’ “O, ye of little 
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faith.” “Do you believe that I am able to 
do this?’ “Be it unto you according to your 
faith.” “O woman, great is thy faith.’ “I 
have not found such faith, not in all Is- 
rael.” “Your faith did it.” And I find Paul 
saying, “According as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.’’ These 
people were heroes, the most daring the 
world has ever known, not because of their 
money, or their sagacity, or their brilliance, 
but because of their faith. A believing man 
is a great man. Power is the faith of a 
man in himself, his cause, his God. “Unto 
you which believe, He is precious.” 

Listen to our Master. “I am not alone. 
I came to do Thy will. I do always the 
things that please Him. I have finished the 
work thou gavest me to do.” Men did 
everything they could to break down 
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Christ’s faith. Why do you not ask Hi 
who never lost His faith to help you t 
recover yours? All roads lead to Hin 
Why do you reject Him? He will mak 
your life throb with melody. He alon 
has the promise of dawn for our stricke 
world. 


So, through the clouds of Calyary—the1 
shines 

His face, and I believe that evil dies, 

And good lives on, loves on, and conque1 


all— 

All War must end in Peace. These clouc 
are lies. 

They cannot last. The blue sky is tt 
Truth. 


For God is Love. Such is my Faith, I hay 
My reasons for it, and I find them stron 


Enough. And you? You want to argue 
Well, 
I can’t. It is a choice. I choose the Chris 
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AST September fifty nations adopted at 

Geneva a Protocol for the pacific set- 
tlement of international dispute. That 
Protocol is an elaborate and complicated 
document. It is now everywhere the sub- 
ject of keen debate, from which its provi- 
sions are likely to issue not a little altered 
in detail. The shaping of those details we 
may therefore leave to the students and 
statesmen for the present, but we cannot so 
disinterest ourselves as to the general 
meaning of the Protocol. Indeed, it is ur- 
gent for us Christian Americans, perhaps 
more urgent than for any other community 
in the world, to give some earnest thought 
to the subject. 

As Christians we must be ready to give 
every sympathy and support to any effort 
to replace force by law in international re- 
lations. And as Americans, we are at least 
bound to see that our reluctance to join in 
the activity of the League of Nations, how- 
ever valid in itself, shall not take such a 
form as will hamper the League from doing 
its work of pacification, even in Hurope. 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF PROTOCOL 

The general purpose of the Protocol is 
well known by now. Its signatories solemnly 
recognize that war is an international crime 
.and pledge themselves not to be guilty of 
it. They undertake to submit any dispute 
which may arise between them to judicial 
or arbitral settlement; and as a proof of 
their sincerity in giving that pledge, they 
undertake to reduce their armaments. No 
document, of course, can insure that all its 
signatories will honor their signature in ey- 
ery circumstance. It was necessary to pro- 
vide means for dealing with an eventual de- 
faulter in the sense of the Protocol. Even 
the highly organized nation-state has not 
yet been able to dispense with armed po- 
lice. Some safeguard was necessary, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the primary 
purpose of the Protocol was to open the 
way to disarmament. Its signatories, there- 


fore, have accepted the principle that they 
are jointly responsible for its enforcement, 
that is, for preventing or meeting an act of 
aggression. ‘ 

The Protocol declares that state to be 
an aggressor which goes to war without 
making use of the various means provided 
for the peaceful settlement of a dispute, or 
which goes to war in defiance of a judi- 
cial or arbitral award. When a state has 
been formally declared to be guilty of such 
aggression, the signatories will be bound to 
apply economic sanctions and they may, 
also, if necessary and if called upon, use 
military pressure. It is obviously contem- 
plated not to use armed force except in an 
extremity, if the economic weapon should 
prove insufficient for keeping the peace. 


NEEDS THE Support oF ALL 

Students of politics agree that normally 
economie sanctions should be sufficient, and 
indeed ‘that in these times of economic in- 
terdependence they may prove even more 
effective than an armed threat in restrain- 
ing a would-be disturber of the peace—on 
one condition that the economic measures 
should be applied systematically and loyally 
by all concerned. The need for this is made 
clear by considering the working of the 
economic action contemplated by the Proto- 
eol. It is to involve both direct assistance 
to the nation attacked and the denial of 
economic facilities to the aggressive state. 
This latter, for instance, might be refused 
raw materials; its shipping might be ex- 
cluded from insurance and its bonds and 
currencies from the stock exchanges; its 


goods might be excluded from foreign mar- ‘ 


kets; and so on. But again, it’ is clear 
that these bloodless measures will not work 
unless they are supported by the whole 
civilized world. 


This is a difficulty to which Americans. 


must pay special and earnest attention. It 
is our right to refuse to join the League 
or to take an active share in anything 


which Hurope ig doing for the outlawing ¢ 
war. But this isolation does not mean the 
we shall have no influence on the develo} 
ment of the League’s work of peace. Be 
cause of the tremendous economic powe 
which our country can wield, and of ou 
moral standing in the world, we can, b 
our simple refusal to recognize the activ 
ties of the League, nullify its efforts t 
keep the peace merely by economic pressufé 

What will we do if the nations of Europ 
declare that one of themselyes has bee 
guilty of aggression and that it is to b 
denied all economice facilities until it amend 
its conduct? . Will we insist on our lega 
right as a neutral to continue trade wit 
that outlawed nation? When London close 
its money market to ‘the guilty state fo 
the sake of peace, will New York offer t 
supply it with funds for the sake of a 
extra profit? If we should take such a1 
attitude, all the great effort made at Gen 
eva last September may be rendered futile 
A state who knew that it could count upo: 
the helpful neutrality of the United State 
could afford to take lightly the threats o 
economic pressure from the League, an 
the League in its turn would then be facec 
by a situation in which it would eithe 
have to give up the task of keeping th 
peace or pursue it sword in hand. This i 
the blunt fact. which we have to face: tha 
if the United States were to refuse to recog 
nize a decree of outlawry pronounced by 
the League, economic sanctions will be use 
less and that if economic sanctions are 0: 
no avail, the League will have to make wa: 
upon its recalcitrant member. 


QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

In considering the Protocol we therefore 
have two sets of questions to decide. We 
have to make up our minds whether the 
Protocol, quite apart from its detailed pro. 
visions, which are, capable of change, con 
tains those principles which we ourselve: 
have proclaimed as necessary for the out 
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wry of war. If we should come to a posi- 
ive conclusion, then it is our clear and 
ounden duty to strain every nerve in order 
) see that America does not lag behind a 
1ovement which is making the Sermon on 
he Mount a reality on earth. But even if 
ye should decide that for reasons of our 
wn we could not yet give active support to 
he League and the Protocol, we should 
till have to consider whether we will 
espect the League’s work within the 
Juropean field. 

Whenever a dispute has developed to the 
oint of necessitating preventive or punitive 
ction by the League, the course of that 


ction will be as surely influenced by the- 


ittitude of the United States as a powerful 
nagnetie center influences a compass. The 
tovernment of the United States may fairly 
equest to be made acquainted with the 
ase as it came before the League and with 
he reasons which guided the League’s 
lecision. It will also be entitled to peruse 
hat material with an open mind. But 
vyhen it has satisfied itself that the action 
Nid the League is truly aiming at preventing 
war or at restraining those guilty of it, 
what will our government do? Will it 
1gzree not to oppose the application of sanc- 
ions, perhaps in the form of a peaceful 
blockade, by the League? Will it agree to 
use whatever legal and moral influence it 
has to prevent American money from 
financing a state who is bent upon breaking 
the peace in Europe? Will it agree to see 
to it that American munitions and raw 
materials do not go to embolden the action 
of such an aggressor? And will the United 
States Government proclaim without delay 
that, while refusing to share the League’s 
burden, it will not help a recognized dis- 
turber of the Huropean peace? 

Unless some such mild promise is forth- 
coming, economic sanctions will not acquire 
great potential force in the hands of the 
League. And as a result of this weakening 
of the economic sanctions the League would 
be obliged to resort to the use of force in 
its efforts to restrain the aggressor, and 
protect the victim. This means that the 
European states, which by the Protocol out- 
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“Lord,” flew the word, “behold, 
He whom thou lov’st is sick.” 


He took the stony road 


For every wind that sighed 


Lamented Lazarus. 
Looking through drops of dew 


BELLO CAV LO GROLO 


But Christ abode 
In that place where he was two days before 


To Bethany, foot-heavy and heart-sore 
‘In all spring’s ecstasy of green and gold. 


In the almond blossoms and the olive sprays 
The violets blue 


Were Mary’s eyes lifted in grieved amaze: 
“Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.” 
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lawing aggressive war undertake at the 
Same time to reduce their armaments, would 
be prevented from going far in that direc- 
tion by the action of the United States in 
refusing to co-operate in the development 
of that substitute for armed force which 
would enable Europe to apply the Protocol 
whole-heartedly. ._These are hard problems 
to face but they must be faced fairly and 
squarely if our country is really to co-oper- 
ate in the making of world peace. 


The Lighted Tree 


By Elizabeth Merriam 

On the morning of December 25, as I 
passed a neighbor’s house, I caught a glimpse 
of green boughs trimmed with tinsel, and 
hung with tiny lamps,—a pretty sight, even 
the morning after. What must it have been 
the evening before, when its lamps were all 
ablaze and its branches bent down with red- 
ribboned mysteries! 

Without doubt that tree was a miracle of 
surprise and delight to the eight-year-old 
girl and her baby brother, whose first Christ- 
mas it helped to celebrate. 

And then, all at once a vision came to 
me of another tree; one that was set up 
long ago, outside a city wall. It was not 
a Christmas tree, the season was spring- 
time, not December. : 

This tree was not set up to commemorate 
an advent, with its angelic chorus, its won- 
dering shepherds, the virgin mother, and the 
holy child. It stood there to get rid of One 
whose presence on earth disturbed the reli- 
gious leaders of his time. 

This tree was not sparkling with tinsel, it 
did not glow wtih lighted lamps. On the 
contrary, it stood there for hours in mid- 
night darkness, though the hour was noou. 

But from the branches of that awful tree 
was suspended God’s supreme present to a 
sinful world—His Son. 

Now, thank God, His midnight is past, 
and the True Light shines out from that 
tree that was once veiled in blackness and 
death. 

“In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.”—John 1: 4. 
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Lazarus His Friend 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Though high intent had held 

Him from their need, though they should yet rejoice, 
These sisters fallen at his tardy feet, 

He could not bear the voice 

Of their keen anguish, howsoever fleet. 

Nay, his warm flesh that shrouded clay repelled. 


The Son of Man, death swept 

His heart with mortal horror and he groaned 
In spirit, as he stood before that cave 

Closed with a stone, dim grave 

Where the beauty of the body is dethroned. 
In the glory of God he trusted, yet he wept. 
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The God of Near and Far 
By Lucius H. Thayer 
The Gods of Mount Olympus, 
Who wrought their will on men, 
Left long ago those fabled heights 
And will not come again. 


The God of frowning Sinai 
And Horeb’s splintered peaks 

No more in tones of thunder 
Or gentle stillness speaks. 


Now in each vale and mountain, 
In every distant star, 

One Great Eternal dwelleth, 
The God of Near and Far. 


His universe is vocal 
With truth that craves an ear. 
The reverent and the daring, 
These catch the notes austere. 


And by the humble-hearted 
The glad but searching word, 

“In Christ all men are brothers 
And sons of God,” is heard. 


“Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth,” 
Be this the New Year prayer. 

To know the truth and dare it, 
Be this the constant care. 


North Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
January 1, 1925. 


Why Not the Kansas City 
Creed? 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The communications by Drs. Foster and 
Persons in recent numbers of The Congrega- 
tionalist have attracted my interest. I agree 
with them, and with Dr. Jefferson in his recent 
book, on the use of a creed in the church sery- 
ice. I am led to wonder, however, just why 
the statement of belief of the so-called Kansas 
City Creed of 1913 has been passed by. From 
my work with the pastor’s class and our use 
of this creed at the Communion service, I find 
that it lends itself very readily to such use. I 
call attention to it as another suggestion. 

Danbury, Ct. JouHn Maurice Deyo. 
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A Glimpse of the Piedmont Valleys 


The Waldensians of Italy 
By William W. Leete 


& 


New England District Secretary of the Church Building Society. 


A tie Cottian Alps will always entice the 
student of religious history. There re- 
sides a Christian community the story of 
whose origin and life is probably the most 
dramatic known to Christendom. From the 
. fourth to the thirteenth century there were 
many individual groups who opposed the as- 
sumption that God had given to the Roman 
Chureh any particular authority over the 
conscience or the life of men. But the sole 
survivor of these groups is the Valdesi— 
the Waldensians. The great writer, De 
Amicis, although he was a Roman Catholic, 
has well summarized their history in these 
words :— 


They never numbered more than 20,000 
people scattered in fifteen parishes, yet they 
had the history and the strength of a great 
people—they discussed terms as equals with 
nations a hundred times larger than they; 
they endured the hardship of thirty re- 
ligious wars—scattered, butchered, almost 
wholly destroyed—they reorganized again 
more numerous than ever and more grimly 
persevering in their religious views. Finally 
they wearied their oppressors—they gained 
the admiration and gratitude of their per- 
secutors—they forced them to be ashamed 
of the past. 

EARLY HISTORY 
of the Waldensians 


They may be re- 


The history begins 
with the twelfth century. 
garded as a fusion of groups separating from 
the Papacy and trying to return to the 
thought, and life of the primitive church. 
‘While these groups held to the one central 
purpose, they developed many diversities of 
opinion and practice. They gathered about 
gertain marked personalities and were called 
-by their names. As for instance the Pietro- 
prusiani—followers of Pietro di Bruys; the 
Enriciani—followers of Enrico di Cluny; the 


Arnoldisti—followers of Arnold of Brescia ;° 


the Valdesi— followers of Pietro Valdo. The 
last named was of all the groups the most 
important and therefore it is by this name 
that the movement of those times is most 
commonly known. It as difficult as it 
would be unprofitable to analyze these groups 
or to compare with them many others like 


is 


the Catharists, the Albigenses, the Paternini, 
and the Umiliati. It is, however, pertinent 
to remark that the greater number then dis- 
senting lived outside of Italy. The widest 
field of their operation was in Central and 
Southern France. 

Waldo sought his livelihood at Lyons and 
became independently rich. Through deep 
religious experience he was led to give all 
of his money to the poor and to become a 
traveling preacher of the Gospel. His fol- 
lowers were first called “the poor men of 
Lyons.” When forbidden in 1176 by the 
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Bishop of Lyons to preach, Waldo quoted 
the apostolic words, “It is necessary to obey 
God rather than men.’ Not silenced by the 
trial to which he submitted at Rome, he 
and his followers were declared a rebellious 
sect by the Council of Verona, in 1188. They 
were dispersed everywhere; in Switzerland, 
Alsace and Lorraine, Germany and Spain, 
as well as Southern France, and it was then 
that the first company of “Valdesi’’ came 
into the Piedmont valleys. There they found 
a special kinship with the followers of 
Arnold of Brescia, who were called ‘the 
poor men of Lombardy.” 
CHRISTIANS MASSACRED 

In 1308 occurred the horrible massacre of 
the Albigenses and other of Chris- 
tians in Southern France. 60,000 of 
these lovers of the free faith suffered mar- 
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tyrdom. Many survivors, as the only po: 
sible way of escape, hid themselves, as di 
the group just mentioned, in the crags an 
tortuous valleys of the Alps. To them wet1 
joined men of similar faith from othe 
quarters. In 1210 the Pope ordered the! 
from even that resting place and then con 
menced those systematic persecutions on th 
part of dukes, kings, and popes which dec 
icated generations of the good to lives of fea 
and ended only with Italy’s edict of emal 
cipation in 1848. 

The seed left on French soil by the Wa 
densians favored the rapid growth of th 
Huguenot movement 300 years later. Bein 
with a party who were visiting places co1 
nected with the latter movement, it seeme 
highly desirable to visit the mountain hom 
of the earlier church. From Turin, wher 
one finds one of the strongest Protestar 
churches in Italy, with an orphanage an 
well equipped hospital under its directio1 
one comes either by rail or automobile t 
Torre Pellice, only thirty-five miles away 
We were there on a Sunday, July 27, 192: 
Pastors from far and near, as well as pre 
fessors from the college and teachers oc 
the day and boarding schools, were there t 
meet us. Some of the officers of th 
“Tavola” were among them. The “Tavola 
is the name of the board which manage 
all of the religious affairs of the Waldensian 
or Vaudois during the year. The member 
of this “Tavola” are elected by the assembl 
of all the Vaudois churches and they ar 
scattered all over Italy. This assembl 
meets the first week in September. 

Escorted first to the “Casa Valdese,” ric 
in memorabilia, we joined later the con 
gregation at the church. The building, hold 
ing over 1,000, was filled, as it always i: 
The interior was plain and imposing. Th 
high pulpit was, as is the case in all Wal 
densian churches, at the very rear of th 
apse, with the lectern and Communion tabl 
beneath and im front of it. The pastor, 7 
years old yet lacking nothing in vigor o 
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With members of the Huguenot party at the Casa Valdese 


A View or Torre PELLICE 
Showing the Church and Main Street 
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mind and body, preached on “The Fulfill- 
ment of God’s Purposes,’ showing how this 
came to pass in ways seldom planned by 
men. He drew illustrations from the He- 
brew people and from that of the Wal- 
densians and Huguenots, making reference 
to the Huguenot Tercentenary that was be- 
ing recognized by the United States Goy- 
ernment and the Federal Council of Churches 
and was witnessed by the Americans at that 
moment in the congregation. The order of 
service, which was as plain as any could 
be, made place for some words from these 
Americans and the congregation seemed to 
enjoy them. 
HieH TyPr or AUDIENCE 


I was a little surprised to find that the 
people here were quite like the rest of folks. 
There was nothing primitive or odd in dress 
or behavior. That congregation Sunday 
morning would have done credit to one of 
our best country towns in New WUngland. 
The order of intelligence was high. It is 
something worth telling that in these Pied- 
mont valleys it is hard to find a child six 
years old who cannot read or write. The 
men look vigorous and independent; the 
women sensible and in all respects carefully 
attired. In villages remote rigid economy 
forbids anything but the plainest in food 
or dress. 

The manner of the pastors was sober and 
subdued. Was it the memory of their mar- 
tyred sires that cast the shadow, or was 
it the thought of the mighty task imposed 
on them, the few and poor, of spreading 
in all parts of Italy the teachings of the 
simple faith? Some of these pastors mag- 
nify in their thinking the vision of an Italy 
eonverted to Protestantism. But more of 
them content themselves with the task of 
making the people understand the Gospel. 
The emblem of their ancestors was that 
of a lighted candle. That emblem is placed 
on the front gable of every Waldensian 
ehurch and it represents today the thought 
of the Waldensian ministry. They feel that 
it is more important to get a man right with 
God than it is to label him with any par- 
ticular church name. 

The aid most powerful to the accomplish- 
ment of this end is_the circulation of the 
Scriptures in the language of the people. 
The society known as “Fides and Amor,” 
first operating from Florence and now from 
Rome, has been able by gifts from friends 
in Great Britain and America to put out in 
succession in the last ten years three editions 
of the New Testament and Psalms and also 
of the book of Job. The president of this 
society is Prof. Giovanni Luzzi and his work 
as scholar and translator is of the highest 
order. Testimony to this effect is multiply- 
ing in print, not only from Protestants, but 
from representatives of the state, from pub- 
lie instructors, from senators and profes- 
sors in universities, from chaplains and 
priests and lecturers of the Church of Rome. 
It means as one says, that barriers are 
falling down; that prejudices are being dis- 
sipated ;—“it means that God is preparing 
for great events in the midst of us.” 

It is recognized also by the pastors that 
there is a trend of Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church itself. The literary world 
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recognizes it. Witness the novel, Il Santo, 
by Fogazzaro. The Vatican utters its 
anathema against it, but still it augments. 
It is found in the heart of the best and most 
spiritual of the Roman clergy. They want 
to see the church renovated as did Savona- 
rola in the days of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, and for which he wore in 1498 the 
red hat of martyrdom. They want to give 
Christ the place in the church due to him 
alone. They want the power of the Pope 
limited. They want him to become what he 
was to start with,—simply the Bishop of 
Rome and -among all the other bishops 
“Primus inter Pares.’” They want him to 
surrender all aspirations for temporal power. 
They want the Gospel to have free course 
from the Alps to Sicily. This secret, strong, 
and general protest must, many feel, at 
length undermine the whole papal institu- 
tion. The Vaudois pastors, who are every- 
where known as the Protestant leaders in 
Italy, do not expect that those entertain- 
ing the above opinions will, en masse, join 
Protestant churches, yet many of them are 
doing so. Nor do they look for the formation 
of a new church. The most they expect is 
that in the old will be fashioned a church 
that is purified, a church correcting its 
abuses and putting in the background many 
of its assumptions, a church, in short, be- 
coming evangelically Christian. 


WorKING FOR HVANGELISM OF ITALY 

These are some of the considerations 
which even a few hours in the Piedmont 
valleys will bring clearly to one’s attention. 
It will compel him to see that such an or- 
ganization as the American Waldensian Aid 
Society is working at the very heart of 
the problem of evangelism for Italy. It is 
trying to reinforce by personal contact and 
by money a little band, poor in this world’s 
goods but rich in its religious heritage, a 
band organized and native to the soil—the 
very thing we wait for for generations in 
any land where we set up foreign missions. 
That organization should have the prayers 
and support of all good Protéstants. 

Other impressions received by our brief 
stay in the Piedmont valleys must be omit- 
ted for lack of space. About us on every 
side were dizzy crags, caverns, and streams. 
They spread out into chapters of dramatic 
history. The pools at our feet become tinged 
with blood. Hach boulder was a shrine; 
each waving branch the gesture of some 
warrier calling to his mates; each sigh of 
the wind the prayer of some dying saint. 
Right there before us near Torre Pellice 
were the heights of Rora, where, during the 
slaughter of that “Piedmont Easter” of 1655, 
Janavel with his 300 fought the Duke’s 
soldiers to a standstill and crept away by 
unseen trails to fight again. At Bobbio we 
looked up to the mountain down which 
Arnaud led his little band, reduced to 700, 
in the glorious return of 1689. Napoleon 
ealled it the most astonishing military per- 
formance on record. Up there on that 
mountain side they made a covenant with 
God and with one another which puts to 
silence the ordinary oaths of men. Recog- 
nizing God’s good grace-in bringing them 
back to the heritage of their fathers, they 
swore with one another never to separate 
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so long as life should last—to rescue their 
brethren wherever scattered and to re-estab- 
lish in those valleys the reign of Jesus 
Christ their only Lord. 

The prayers and gifts of this generation 
can bring those promises to a fulfillment 
little dreamed of in 1689. And even could 
they not, any relation which we may es- 
tablish with those Piedmont people is well 
worth while. For in knowing them we find 
our better selves. We are opening our 
hearts to the touch of those great passions 
which can lead men to give up all for Christ. 
And the good confessions which in those far 
off days the Vaudois witnessed before men 
and angels we may become inspired to wit- 
ness in our own. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
New Principal of Schauffler 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 
in Cleveland, O., has entered heartily on the 
new year’s work under the capable leadership 
of Raymond G. Clapp, who came to. the 
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school from the pastorate of the Walnut Hills 
Chureh in Cincinnati. Mrs. Clapp is also a 
member of the faculty, her special line of in- 
struction being Old Testament history. 

Mr. Clapp received his A.B. degree from 
Boston University in 1900 and his B.D. and 
A.M. from Yale in ’03 and ’04 respectively. 
For four years he was instructor and director 
of religious work in Yale Divinity School and 
College, later serving as pastor at Stafford 
Springs, Ct., Trinitarian Lowell, Mass., and 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. During the war he 
went to France as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
Mrs. Clapp has also had experience as a 
teacher. 


Pilgrim Club in Ancient Meeting 


House 

The Congregational group of the Boston 
University School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, known as the Pilgrim Club, 
held a notable meeting in the Old South 
Church, Boston, Jan. 138. The program as 
arranged by H. Augustine Smith comprised 
songs from ancient psalters, modern poetry, arid 
abstracts from John Robinson’s Hmbarkation 


Sermon. Dr. A. E. Bailey, faculty adviser, 
presided. The address by Rev. J. Edgar 


Park of West Newton was an analysis of the 
theology of the Pilgrim Fathers. Ushers were 
in Pilgrim garb. Guests were present from 
Congregational churches of the city. The com- 
mittee of arrangements were Miss Beryl R. 
Bartlett, president of the club, and Miss Helen 
Fraser, a member of the Malden faculty of 


-the week-day school of religious education. 
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The World Conference of the Churches 


Plans for Meetings to be Held This Summer in Stockholm 


T last all the Protestants are to come 

together in one room. The progress of 
the great Hcumenical Conference on the 
Life and Work of the Churches has reached 
that stage that its overwhelming success 
can safely be predicted. The Protestant 
communions in all countries have officially 
appointed their delegates and the five hun- 
dred. are making their plans to go. From 
America one hundred and fifty delegates 
will sail for Stockholm in July and there 
will be many visitors to go with them. The 
denominations in America have entered into 
the preparation for the conference with 
great heartiness and only one Protestant 
communion of any size has yet to appoint 
delegates. The enthusiasm in Great Britain 
is as great as in America, while the great 
Lutheran bodies of Scandinavia are making 
preparations on a lavish scale to entertain 
the whole conference, which will be in ses- 
sion for two weeks. 


Its INCEPTION 


A few words should be written about the 
inception of-the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work. In the summer of 
1919 the International Committee of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches met at The 
Hague. This was the first meeting of an 
international character held after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, if one excepts a small 
gathering: of labor leaders. About sixty 
leaders of the churches were present, rep- 
resenting nearly all the Protestant com- 
munions and most of the countries of 
Europe. Ten or twelve delegates were pres- 
ent from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so 
sweet and reasonable an atmosphere, at a 
time when great bitterness prevailed every- 
where, and the delegates present expressed 
themselves so strongly as to the un-Chris- 
tian character of war and the necessity of 
establishing a world order on a new and 
Christian basis, that several of the dele- 
gates felt strongly that the time had come 
for the churches officially to get together 
and say what these churchmen semi-offi- 
cially were saying. As a result Archbishop 
Séderblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles 8S. Mac- 
farland of America, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the 
possibility of bringing the churches of the 
world together for a conference where the 
churches could utter their united conviction 
on international matters and all other mat- 
ters with which society would have to deal 
in the reconstruction of civilization and 
the building of a new and better civilization 
on the ruins of the old which lay all about 
them. 

This preliminary meeting was not alto- 
gether spontaneous, for on two separate oc- 
ecasions during the progress of the war, Arch- 
bishop Séderblom had communicated with 
the churches of Hurope and America re- 
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garding the possibility of such a conference 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America had suggested that a con- 
ference of the federated bodies of churches 
in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of 
the unofficial. group at The Hague was that 
a committee should be appointed to bring 
the leaders of the churches together with 
the aim of conyincing them of the neces- 
sity of such a world gathering of the 
churches, and asking them to take the mat- 
ter up with their respective denominations. 
This committee went from The Hague to 
Paris and brought together as many of the 
leaders of the churches as possible upon 


such short notice. This meeting became 
greatly interested in the project and 
requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, chairman 


of the Committee on Heumenical Conference 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, to arrange for a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the churches the following 


Summer. 
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A PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE CALLED 


Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to Lon- 
don and had several interviews with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, 
Dr. Thomas Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shake- 
speare, and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Séderblom undertook to interest the Scan- 
dinavian churches and Dr. Choisy the Swiss 
churches. Sufficient interest was aroused 
to warrant the calling of a preliminary 
conference at Geneva in the summer of 
1920. 

As a result of the procedures recorded 
above, one hundred delegates assembled at 
Geneva in August, 1920. A three days’ ses- 
sion was held and the conference gradually 
began to assume shape. Great interest was 
manifested and all present expressed them- 
selves to the effect that the Church Uni- 
versal had a great opportunity to exert a 
determining influence upon the new order 
that must follow the war. SFurthermore, 
the world was waiting for some great pro- 
nouncement from the churches upon such 
questions aS war and peace, the industrial 
order; such immediate problems as those 
having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. 
It was felt that a positive and commanding 
utterance of the churches in these trying 
years would do much to encourage a dis- 
heartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to recon- 
struct the world on a Christian basis to 
carry on this high task. There was much 
confusion in the world as to just where the 
church did stand on these great problems 
disturbing the minds of men. The convic- 
tion was expressed that only as the rule of 
life laid down by the gospels became the 
law of nations could any hope for security 
and peace be found or the great sores of 
the world be healed. 


Furthermore, it was felt by all that what- 
ever new international machinery might be 
set up by the governments or whatever new 
industrial order might arise, it was only as 
these were permeated by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ that they would fulfill the 
high hopes of their founders. It was also 
strongly felt that two great blessings might 
ensue from such a conference. On the one 
hand, all individual communions would 
profit by this period of common intercourse, 
especially those communions that had 
greatly suffered from the war. They would 
be made strong in the consciousness of the 
oneness of all Christ’s disciples. On the 
other hand, the coming together if only for 


“a month of all the churches of the world, 


to co-operate in the common task of redeem- 
ing the world order, and to make some 
great common pronouncement on the place 
of Christ in our civilization would be a 
great object lesson to the world. 


ProgRAM FOR STOCKHOLM MEETINGS 


At Geneva a large International Com- 
mittee was set up which was divided into 
four groups, one for America, one for the 
British Empire, one for the European Prot- 
estant churches, and the fourth represent- 
ing the Orthodox Eastern Church. The In- 
ternational Committee appointed a smaller 
Executive Committee which held three 
meetings in successive years, one at Peter- 
borough, Wngland, one at Zurich, Switzer? 
land, and one at Amsterdam, Holland. In 
August, 1922, the International Committee 
itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was 
fully attended by delegates from all the 
communions and nations. At this meeting 
the program for the conference assumed 
final shape. It was voted that the program 
for Stockholm should include the following 
groups of subjects: 

1. The Church’s Obligation in View of 
God’s Purpose for the World. 

2. The Church and Economic and Indus- 
trial Problems. 

8. The Church and Social and Moral 
Problems. 

4, The Church and International Rela- 
tions. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federa- 
tive Efforts by the Christian Communions. 

These reports have already been pre- 
pared, each report being the work of a com- 
mission of experts and thoroughly revised 
by an editorial committee. Great pains 
have been bestowed upon their composition 
and it is believed that they will be of great 


value to the European brethren because of 


the information they contain about Amer- 
ican conditions and the work of the Ameri- 
can churches. These reports will be taken 
to Stockholm before the conference. The 


_reports from the European groups will also 


be taken there and for two weeks previous 
to the conference the International Com- 
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Bilée will be in session preparing them for 
he final form in which they will be pre- 
ented to the conference for discussion. 

-A great many people have asked why 
stockholm was chosen for the place of 
Hs meeting. There were two main reasons. 
The first, one eloquently presented by Arch- 
ishop Séderblom at Geneva, namely, that 
ince the conference was to be composed 
rincipally of Protestant churches it was 
vise to hold it in one of the great strong- 
an of Protestantism. It would be more 


HIE} World’s Christian Endeavor Union has 
just been taking stock of the Christian Bn- 
jeavor societies in all parts of the world, and 
inds the outlook in otlfer lands as cheering 
1s it is in America. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
ales, 4,506 societies have been listed by the 
ritish Christian Endeavor Union, with over 
50,000 in their membership. During the war 
nd for a few years afterwards, like every 
other religious organization in Great Britain, 
he Hndeavor cause suffered severely. ‘Scores 
f letters,” says the report, “describe the re- 
orn enthusiasm and the coming into our ranks 
f thousands of young people. We can con- 
dently say that the rising tide of new power 
is running surely with the Hndeavor move- 
ment.” 


AUSTRALIA 


The third country, after the United States 
and Great Britain, in the number of its Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, is Australia, where 
every one of the six states is well organized, 
and where the conventions rival in interest 
and in numbers the great national conven- 
tions of America. From Australia, as from 
Great Britain, come reports of a decided in- 
crease in the interest, enthusiasm, and num- 
bers of the societies. New Zealand and Tas- 
manian societies are united with Australia in 
the Australasian Union. 


GERMANY 


The fourth country in its Christian Hndea- 
yor numbers and aggressive work throughout 
the world is Germany, from which come re- 
ports of 1,453 societies, an increase of 142 
over the previous year. They have some un- 
usual features. One part of their work is the 
conducting of Sunday schools and the training 
of deaconesses for Christian work in the 
churches. The Endeavor societies of Germany 
conduct 531 Sunday schools, and have trained 
more than 1,400 deaconesses. The German 
Union has five field secretaries, seven provin- 
cial secretaries, and three deaconesses, and 
earries on a busy printing office for Christian 
Endeavor and other religious literature. 


| Tur LATIN COUNTRIES 


In the countries which are predominantly 
“Roman Catholic, like France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, there are, of course, compara- 
tively few Endeavor societies, but some of 
the most active of these societies are found in 
these lands, especially in Spain and Portugal. 
Their conventions are full of life and en- 
thusiasm. 


HUNGARY 


Of all the countries in the world there is 
none that surpasses Hungary in the activity 
of its Endeavorers. Though only 647 mem- 
bers are included in the 20 societies that have 
reported, it has been said with truth that 
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at home there in its month’s sojourn and it 
would also have a heartening effect upon 
Buropean Protestantism. The second reason 
was that the Swedish Church invited the 
conference as its guest. All the delegates 
are to be entertained by the Swedish 
Church. A large hospitality committee has 
already been set up with the Crown Prince 
as its head, and this committee is prepar- 
ing to put the whole six hundred delegates 
in the homes of the Swedish people. This 
generous invitation could not be resisted. 


Christian Endeavor in All Lands in 1925 
| A Cheering Outlook 


“every one of these members is a missionary.” 
Wighty-two Sunday. schools are carried on by 
these societies, and they maintain work for 
blind children, and for blind soldiers, of whom 
there are many, and also in reformatories, hos- 
pitals, and in no less than ten prisons, where 
many of the prisoners have been brought into 
the religious life. 

In Switzerland there are ten societies in 
Geneva alone, and some others in German 
Switzerland. The secretary of the HWuropean 
Christian Endeavor Union, Rev. Ernest Sauvin, 
lives in Geneva, and from his office goes out 
much help for the cause throughout all 
Hurope. 

Czechoslovakia has 18 Endeavor societies, 
and Jugo-Slavia has a small but influential 
and busy contingent of HEndeavorers. 


NoRTHERN HUROPE 


In Northern Burope, Norway and Finland 
are the leaders in the work. One great parish, 
St. Peter’s, in Christiania, has no less than 
18 societies connected with the church. Thirty- 
seven of the societies in Finland use the Fin- 
nish language, and there are others where 
Swedish is used. 

Many sections of Poland have developed a 
remarkable interest in the Christian Hndeavor 
movement, and 137 societies, mostly of recent 
origin, have been established. The yearly con- 
vention, which is held in Wiecbork, is looked 
forward to with eagerness by a great throng 
of young men and women as the means of 
special religious privilege and *4oy. 


Tur BALTIC STATES 


The group of newly formed republics around 
the Baltic Sea all have their societies, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and Finland, 
and they are looking forward to a special 
Baltic States meeting in Riga, during the com- 
ing month of March, when it is hoped that 
important plans can be laid to carry the knowl- 
edge of Christian Hndeavor into great Russia, 
of which these nations were formerly a part. 


Tor Mar Hast 


Going farther afield, we find that there are 
some 2,000 societies in China, about 1,200 in 
India, and some hundreds of others in Japan 
and Korea. ‘The civil wars in China and the 
bandit raids making traveling unsafe have in- 
terfered considerably with the work in China, 
but the society is becoming more and more 
an important factor in the Christian life of 
the country. 

Some of the largest societies in the world 
are reported from Central Africa, in the 
Congo region and in other parts of the coun- 
try, while the Boers of South Africa have a 
strong union and the Wnglish-speaking union 
of South Africa, though smaller, shows signs 
of vigorous life in many places. Brazil is the 
leading country of South America so far as 
Christian Endeavor is concerned, though there 
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are societies in many of the other South Amer- 
ican countries. 

In North America the societies are con- 
stantly increasing and a notable feature dur- 
ing the past year has been the unusual size 
of the state conventions, and the interest man- 
ifested in them, surpassing all previous records. 
The Wndeavorers of the United States and 
Canada are looking forward to their great bi- 
ennial international convention, which in July, 
1925, is to be held in Portland, Oregon, 

The Presbyterians still lead in the number 
of societies in America, the Methodists in 
Great Britain, followed by the Baptists, the 
Lutherans in Germany and Northern Hurope. 
More than 100 evangelical denominations are 
represented in the World’s Union and more 
and more the societies are proving to be a 
bond of fellowship between the young people 
of the nations and of the Protestant denomi- 
nations. 


Heritage 

In the big tent the long service was almost 
over. I stood in the shadow of the smaller 
tent and listened. ‘The musical tones of the 
Dakota spoken by a native preacher came 
softly across to me. The dark heads, the 
dark suits of the men, the close-drawn black 
shawls of the women made a pool of darkness 
under the white glare of the tent. 

Now the oldest missionary was speaking, 
his little, wiry body bending and swaying in 
his earnestness, his white head rising incon- 
gruously from the mass of smooth glossy black 
around him. Then a native pastor was speak- 
ing again, his voice clear but low, carrying dis- 
tinetly beyond the great tent. 

From far in the back on the “women’s side” 
of the crowd a young woman, carrying a little 
child, was coming out of the big tent. The 
child was crying softly and she was comforting 
it with low-whispered words. She. came to- 
ward me and smiling with dignity seated her- 
self on the ground near me and in the shade 
of the smaller tent. 

“J think he is rather tired and perhaps hot, 
too,” she said in explanation as I came closer 
to ask about the child. 

“We came early this morning for the Bible 
class—you know Mr, Riggs is teaching Lb 

It came to me in a flash just what that 
meant to her—she was a Santee girl! So, 
early though the classes met, she had cooked 
breakfast down at her tent, had made the camp 
ready for the day had dressed herself and the 
baby and come up to the tent for a long fore- 
noon. For she could not miss the Bible class 
taught by the man who had been teacher at 
her school—the Santee Training School. 

Later I was to know something of that 
school, to have the privilege of a week in its 
home atmosphere, to feel a little the strength 
and beauty of its traditions, to share in part 
the dream of its founders. But now it was 
enough to know that she cherished it—her 
Alma Mater. 

I think that I shall never look into the 
eyes of a more exquisite child than the black- 
eyed boy she held on her arm, And I surely 
would not ask for a lovelier mother—her neat, 
gingham dress with spotless collar and cuffs, 
her firm, golden-brown arms, her capable hands, 
her eyes both frank and shy. 
her the look of a woman who has found much 
of happiness herself and has strength and 
courage to go about finding it for others. 

“May I hold the baby a minute?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she answered simply. “He’s 
not afraid.” 

Nor, I think, will he ever know fear—that 
heritage of many an Indian child. For into 
his home has come the “love that casteth out 
fear.’ And that is what Christian education 
has meant to this Indian woman. D. 0. 


There was about ~ 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Compensations 
A correspondent of the Invalid Parish 
writes with feeling of the word “compensa- 


tion.” ‘When fall comes and the leaves drop 
from the noble elms in front of her house in 
the crowded, noisy city, leaving them stark and 
bare before her eyes as she lies in bed, there 
is yet a compensation; through the bare 
branches of the trees she is able to look off to 
the Blue Hills far beyond, standing clear or 
misty against the sky. If dear friends move 
to distant places—why, then there will be let- 
ters to look forward to, and cards showing 
what those distant places look like. “Even in 
the almost total deafness that has come upon 
me, I have found consolation in the fact that 
many things which I do not hear I am glad I 
do not hear. And also how much better to be 
deaf than not to see!” 

Another, who has changed from health and 
strength to a condition so crippled and pained 
that it was with, difficulty she could move at 
all, and who had to do her housework sitting 
in a wheel-chair, wrote to me in these ringing 
words: “Every duty has had a radiant delight 
in its train, every care has left-me stronger 
and less afraid of burdens, life has broadened 
wonderfully and deepened in all its experi- 
ences.” Still another who has been ealled upon 
to suffer much writes: ‘Along with the pain 
and suffering which the body becomes accus- 
tomed to (and a deal of pain we learn to carry 
without showing it), comes the intensified 
capacity to enjoy which brings a deeper and 
sweeter apprehension of beauty, a clarifying of 
our apprehensions, as it were.” 

Yes, there are alleviations and mitigations. 
If your life is eabin’d, cribb’d, and confin’d you 
ean nevertheless fare far and come into many 
enriching contacts. With the legs of those 
who are free to roam the world you can climb 
the high Himalayas, with the money of those 
who do not have to pinch their pennies till 
they ery aloud in self-defense you can away 
to the atolls of the South Seas, with the sturdy 
muscles of those who seem never to know weari- 
ness you can engage in eager sport, with the 
ears of memory you can feast upon the music 
your spirit craves. 

It was in a hospital, in a public ward, and 
when for a weary while my ears had been de- 
prived of any music save choice selections of 
the order of ‘Yes, we have no bananas,” that 
I was startled one day by hearing an enchant- 
ing bit of Chopin whistled. Could it be that 
orderly of ours, uncouth, uncultured, ignorant, 
brought in from the streets in which he had 
probably lived most of his life? Did that boy 
really have such music in his soul? I ealled 
‘him to me when he came indoors. 

“Was it you who whistled that lovely bit of 
Chopin just now?” 

“Huh?” was the uncomprehending response. 

“Did I hear you whistling a bit of Chopin's 
Fantaisie Impromptu in C-minor, out in the 
yard?” 

“Huh?” still more befogged. 

I whistled the melody softly. 

Light began to dawn. 

“Oh, that!” he answered, 
ways chasin’ the rainbow.’ ” 

I felt instructed. My beloved strains, which 
I had been singing over und over in my head, 
months on end, for the high joy of merely 
thinking them, turned into a low-brow song of 
the streets! Even so; they are perhaps ful- 
filling their mission in spite of my prejudices, 


“That's ‘I’m al- 
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Closet and Altar 


THE WORTH OF FRIENDS 


A friend loveth at all times and a brother 
is born for adversity—Prov. 17: 17. 


The transformation of the world was be- 
gun by the silent influence of friendship. 
And that influence is our possession. Every 
one of us has it, and can use it. Where 
we are good friends and helpful neighbors 
we are walking in the Master's steps, we 
are living as he lived and doing as he did.— 
George Ilodges. 


Friendship is the greatest thing in the 
world. There is no door it will not unlock, 
no problem it will not solve. It is, after 
all, the only real thing in this world— 
David Grayson. 


It is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. 


And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 

My only prayer is while I live— 
God make me worthy of my friends! 
Prank Dempster Sherman. 


These qualities of the Beatitudes, as 
basic qualities, have an indispensable con- 
tribution to make in every personal rela- 
tion. For their possession means, inevi- 
tablyw that one has a better self to give 
in friendship, is better able to receive from 
his friend, better able to call out the best 
in his friend, and has better learned ‘the 
secrets of an increasing joy in personal life. 
Every one of these qualities will make a 


-friendship richer; the lack of any one will 


detract from its strength and beauty.— 


Henry Churchill King. 


That which is the misery of travelers, to 
find many hosts and few friends, is the 
estate of Christians in their pilgrimage to 
a better life. Good friends may not, there- 
fore, be easily foregone, neither must they 
be used as suits of apparel; which, when 
we have worn threadbare we cast off and 
eall for new. Nothing but death or vil- 
lainy shall divorce me from an old friend; 
but still I will follow him so far as is 
either possible or honest; and then I will 
leave him with sorrow.—Joseph Hall. 


Lord, thow hast given me my friend, and 
in thy love our human love is perfected. 
Help me to be thankful evermore to thee 
for this dear gift. Teach me to be loyal, 
first to thee, whose love is deepest and who 
enterest into all the thoughts and visions 
of my heart; and loyal to my friend whom 
thou lovest as thou lovest me. As thou 
hast not withheld thyself from me, I pray 
that thou wouldst suffer me to give my best 
in blessing for my friend. So let me use 
thy gifts in dear unselfishness: while not 
withholding ministration to my neighbor. 
Let my loyalty appear in faith and patience, 
in honesty and kindness, in self-withdrawal 
or in gift of self, as I shall see will serve 
the need and honor of my friend. Let me 
give ungrudgingly and ask with considera- 
tion and receive with all simplicity and 
gratitude. And in the dearest heart-com- 
munion ever make a third with us that we 
may have the crowning joy of thine abiding 
love. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOI 
The Enemy of the Happy Life 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for February 8-14 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: The Conquest of Selfishness. 
Romans 15: 1-7; Matthew 16: 22-27. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

The possession of strength and health is r 
merely for our personal enjoyment; it is al 
for the service we can render to others. ' 
care for No. 1 is not the whole duty of ma 
So long as there is a weaker one anywhere \ 
are under obligation to put our strength und 
his burdens. . We are not here to please ou 
selves; we are to give pleasure to others. 
superlative example of this is Jesus. 1 
most valuable preposition is “with,” a si; 
and symbol of our sharing life. Sympatl 
and compassion are at the opposite poles fro 
selfishness. Concern for our own souls m: 
be natural, but consecration of them to Gx 
is the only way to conserve them. To magni: 
him in our lives is to preserve our own sou 
and to add other souls to his Kingdom. 


Leads for Leaders 
Why is it natural to be selfish? Mass a 


the arguments you can on this side. Do vx 
need to be primarily interested in ourselv 
to make the most of ourselves? Is such a di 
sire a sign of increasing civilization or a 1 
turn to savagery? 

What are types of individual selfishness 
In the family, among our friends, in the S« 
ciety, in the church? Will putting ourselve 
in the other fellow’s place help remove thes 
types? Is it possible to “forget ourselves” 
How do we grow by serving others? 

What are types of class selfishness? Hoy 
do they raise “color” wars? How do the 
cause struggles between labor and capital, 
How do they make for unhappiness? Hoy 
will broader horizons help remove them 
Thinking in terms of others? Study the wor 
“sympathy.” 

What are types of national selfishness? Ar 
they unavoidable if we are really to be patri 
otic? How do they help bring on suspicion 
unfriendliness, hatred, war? How will bette 
knowledge of other peoples help remove these’ 
Understanding their national hopes. What 
is the “international mind’’? 

-Who is the great Example of unselfishness‘ 
How will likeness to him help remove these 
enemies of happiness? What does Phil. 2: & 
mean? 


Thoughts for Members 
Self-love makes the eyes blind. 


Selfishness is the only real atheism; inspira- 
tion, unselfishness, the only real religion.— 
Israel Zangqwill. 


Oh, wonderful the wonders left undone, 

And scarce -less wonderful than those he 

wrought ! 

Oh, self-restraint, surpassing human thought, 
To have all power, yet be as having none! 
Oh, self-denying love that thought alone 
For needs of others, never for its:own. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Bring us ever closer to thee, O Christ, who 
art the noblest example of the mind that 
dwells on others’ needs and of the heart that 
has its largest room ever open for others to 
occupy. Give to the world, we pray, a new 


“mind and heart that shall concern themselves 


for the welfare and happiness of all men. 
Amen. : 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Person of Christ 


Next to the question of miracles no matter 
as been raised more frequently in correspond- 
nce concerning this column than’ questions 
elating to the person of Christ. There is 
eed of some clear and enlightening suggestion, 
nd it may possibly be given along the line 
f one’s own experience, rather than in terms 
£ metaphysics and theology. 

The dogma of the deity of Jesus has for 


ome people become more an obsession than a’ 


eality, and they have so exploited a meta- 
yhysical conception of the person of Christ as 
o destroy the truth and beauty of ‘the fact 
yf the Incarnation. 

If Jesus were not wholly man the reality 
of the Incarnation would be lost. It is the 
fact that God revealed himself in the earthly 
ife of Jesus that makes that life significant. 
[he supernatural was revealed in the natural. 
Jesus was subject to temptation; he hungered ; 
he thirsted; he became weary; he felt the need 
of prayer. His life touches ours at every 
point. Upon this the teaching of the New 
Testament is specific and consistent. One 
should read the second chapter of Hebrews, 
and also many references in Paul. Jesus 
was a man, and being a man, he revealed 


God. “In him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
zodhead bodily.” That is the meaning of the 
Incarnation, 


Does it offer to us mystery? Is it hard to 
comprehend? Assuredly; who can say that 
he understands the mystery of the earthly 
life of Jesus, not to speak of the. deeper mys- 
tery of his relation to the Father? The fact 
that men today are far less dogmatic upon 
these mysteries, in comparison with the men 
of a former generation, does not mean that 
there is any weakening of belief in Christ’s 
divinity. It is a difference of emphasis. It is 
the moral and _ spiritual approach toward 
Jesus that today is dominant. His spiritual 
lordship over the souls of men is more sig- 
nificant than the response of the mind to deep 
and intricate metaphysical conceptions. 

The intensity and reality of this faith in 
Jesus of Nazareth is for many people s0 
marked that Jesus is the supreme fact and 
the ultimate anchorage of the soul in believ- 
ing in God. ’ 

For many of us it is true to say that we 
believe in God because we believe in Jesus. If 
it were not that we have seen Jesus of Naz- 
areth faith in God would not be easy. If doubt 
ever assails the soul that at the center and 
soul of this universe there is a loving God, 
whence does one find relief from that doubt? 
Ts it not alone in the vision of Jesus of Naz- 
areth? “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

Tor many of us today the Incarnation is a 
practical doctrine. We do not understand 
much of the theory; we regard the elaborate 
attempts of former times to explain the divine, 
and to define with exactness the mysteries of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as the presump- 
tions of human ignorance and inadequacy. 
There are things that in the nature of the 
ease man does not, and cannot, know. 

But we know Jesus of Nazareth. Here in 
the Gospels is a real portrait, which cannot be 
destroyed. To that portrayal of the Gospels 
we respond as men responded to his earthly 
life. ‘Never man so spake.” “Is not this the 
Christ?’ Faith no longer depends upon 
theories of the relation of humanity and divin- 


ity, but the soul cries out in response to the 
revelation of what Jesus is, My Lord and my 
God. : 

The old controversies concerning the nature 
of Christ are for many of us dead and for- 
gotten. We do not want to revive them. We 
are not concerned about whether we are 
orthodox or unorthodox according to ancient 
dogmatie standards. But in our hearts is the 
assurance that Jesus is the supreme mystery, 
and the supreme revelation. The whole spirit- 
ual universe centers in him. Having known 
him we shall never think of God apart from 
him. He fills our whole world of divinity. 
Through him we come to God. And to know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, be- 
comes for us, as it was for Paul, the supreme 
quest of life. 


Christ’s Intercessory Prayer 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 8 

John 17: 1-13 

The prayer of Jesus for his disciples more 
intimately than anything else reveals the es- 
sential character of Christ’s kingdom, the re- 
lationship of its subjects to their king and 
to one another. In the teachings concerning 
the vine and branches unity of character and 
purpose is revealed as the bond of the kingdom. 

In this intercessory prayer for the disciples 
Jesus reveals the way of attaining and main- 
taining that unity. Here is his deepest word 
concerning the way in which the souls of 
Christians may be made strong, their vision 
clear,.and their hearts inspired with the glory 
of the divine enterprise. 

Alexander MacLaren speaks of the “holy 
sublimity” of this prayer and says that its 
teachings may best be grasped by gathering 
them round the centers of the three petitions; 
glorify (vs. 1-5), keep (v. 11), and sanctify 
(Gane Qs 

Jesus interprets the glory of the Christian 
life, and the glorifying of the disciples, through 
the terms of his own earthly life. “I have 
glorified thee on the earth,” he says, “I have 
finished the work that thou gavest me to do.” 
Is there any glory greater than the glory of 
fulfilling one’s appointed purpose, the glory 
of attaining that which the divine will has 
established as the highest life for man? And 
Jesus associates this glory of right living and 
fidelity to holy purposes with the spiritual 
rewards of life. The glory that he has had 
upon earth is related in verse 5, to the glory 
that he had with the father “before the world 
was” and to which he speaks of himself as 
returning. 

There is a world of glory and of glorious 
relationships for those who have found the 
glory of doing the divine will. Fidelity to 
that spiritual purpose is not easy. It is not 
always given to men clearly to perceive the 
goal. Doubts arise and various circumstances 
tend to obscure the vision. Crucial tempta- 
tions also assail one and the weaknesses of 
the flesh are ever present. 

Jesus himself experienced these things in 
his earthly life. He conquered through 
prayer, and here he pours out his soul in 
prayer that the disciples may be kept. They 
are to be kept, moreover, through the name 
of God. A holy relationship, a sound anchor- 
age for the soul is the only means of preserv- 
ing steadfastness in the pursuit of a high 
ideal. The goal, the means of attaining it, 
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and the true incentive power are thus the 
factors that Jesus emphasizes in his prayer. 

Perhaps we should lay profound stress upon 
the fact that Jesus reveals the law of his own 
life as the law of life of the Christian. In 
these chapters that speak so deeply of his 
uniqueness and of his divinity, in which 
he seems to set himself apart very defi- 
nitely as the one through whom men come 
to God, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that he does not emphasize a great cleavage 
between his nature and ours. Nowhere could 
there be more strongly set forth the unity of 
the divine and the human. The person of 
Jesus of Nazareth has its deepest meaning 
for us in a mysticism in which God and man 
meet. The important thing is that through 
him we do come to God, and that through 
love and devotion our souls are brought into 
the fullest unity with the divine. The _ inter- 
cessory prayer of Jesus is not something 
merely in the past. Here we have expressed 
the spirit of Him ‘who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 


Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Federa- 
tion of Churches at the Hotel St. George on 
Jan. 12, was a triumphant Protestant demon- 
stration. More than 1,000 people were seated 
at the tables and listened to a superb address 
by Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman after the dinner. 
Dr. L. T. Reed of the Flatbush Congrega- 
tional Church was elected president of the 
federation for 1925. The total receipts for 
1924 exceeded $14,000. The triumphant prog- 
ress of the federation in Brooklyn is the most 
noteworthy recent event in Brooklyn chureh 
history. The executive secretary of the feder- 
ation is Rey. F. M. Gordon. 


For a Church-House 
Dedication 


By William Goodell Frost 
God of all saints, who yet dost bend 
To fan the sparks of feeble fires, 
Thou who art called the sinner’s friend, 
Kindle in us some great desires. 
God of our fathers, teach us now 
To frame a dedication vow. 


Those who before us tented here 

Were called to tasks that wrung the heart; 
But mighty love expelled their fear ; 

In simple faith they wrought their part. 
God of our fathers, grant that we 
Some tasks of hero size may see. 


Lord, what to thee is utmost cost, 
Or gift of ornament and art? 
Thy passion is to save the lost; 
Thy dwelling is the contrite heart. 
God of our fathers, grant that here 
Some contrite hearts may still draw near. 


O, may the sheep no shepherd tends 
Here find a fold—be sweetly led; 
Here youth be shown life’s nobler ends; 
Here prophet’s thunder wake the dead. 
Lord, let each selfish prayer be dumb— 
Thy will be done, thy Kingdom come. 


The Pastor Says: We give our troubles a 
shaking, for fear they may go to sleep. We 
run them around the block, that they may 
not grow weak from lack of exercise. . We air 
them constantly, lest they die for want of 
oxygen. We massage them and train them,’ 
to keep them fit. We bathe them, shampoo 
them, dress them, brush them, and do all in 
our power to make them always presentable. 
Whereas, a little wholesome neglect is what, 
they need. 
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Character Building in a 
Democracy* 


A Review by Erwin L. Shaver 

This book contains the Washington Glad- 
den Lectures for 1924 and is written with Dr. 
Athearn’s usual vigor and enthusiasm. He 
‘begins by pointing out the effect of our spirit- 
ual illiteracy as revealed by inquiries among 
soldiers during the war and by subsequent sur- 
veys. Twenty-seven million normally Protes- 
tant children are without religious instruc- 
tion of any kind. Unethical ideals abound 
regarding property rights, honesty, work, and 
other social virtues. Court reports show that 
juvenile delinquency is on the increase and 
that crime is being committed at an early age. 
Bible tests reveal an inadequate and distorted 
knowledge of the Bible. . 

The book then traces the evolution of the 
church school and also sets forth other rele- 
vant facts regarding the situation in religious 
education. Whereas municipal authorities are 
spending 47 per cent. of their income on their 
public schools, our churches are. spending but 
two per cent. on church schools. The system 
of organization and supervision is ineffectual 
because it is superimposed, is uniform, is of a 
promotional nature, and fails to reach the 
local school. Educational evangelism has 
resulted in the child joining the church three 
to five years sooner than he did a generation 
ago. 

Dr. Athearn’s suggestion that one cause of 
the conduct of youth might be found in the 
present unhealthy moving picture situation 
could well have been developed further. One 
may venture the assertion that the greater part 
of “spiritual illiteracy’ is not due so much 
to the failure to teach the Bible directly as to 
the fact that adult society is by its very 
organization at present pulling youth down- 
ward, and no amount of indoctrination will 
outweigh these more powerful educational 
forces. 

In the concluding chapter Dr. Athearn urges 
the development of a system of schools for 
teaching religion parallel to the public schools, 
organized and supervised for the most part by 
non-denominational ageneies “free from church 
control.” In this proposal as in his emphasis 
on “direct” character education, Dr. Athearn 
is at variance with other well-known leaders. 
These differences in method, however, should 
only cause religious education workers to be 
stimulated by Dr. Athearn’s challenge and to 
improve the situation which he has so forcibly 
pictured. 


*CHARACTER BUILDING IN A Democracy, by 
Water 8S. ATHEARN (Macmillan. $1.75). 


Fiction 

ANTHONY DaArr’s PROGRESS, by ARCHIBALD 
MarsHatt (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). One takes 
up a Marshall book with a feeling of expec- 
tancy, knowing that a treat of some kind is 
in store for him. With his power of descrip- 
tion and of character analysis Mr. Marshall 
always contributes something which makes 
the reader feel that time consumed in read- 
ing his books is well spent. In this story the 
author continues the tale of Anthony Dare, 
about whom two previous volumes are writ- 
ten, describing his try at newspaper work and 
his subsequent relinquishing of his job on the 
Plainspeaker for what seemed to him the 


more attractive work of novelist Tony’s love 
affairs take up the larger part of the story. 
He aims high and low—at least lower than 
we like to see our story book heroes aim— 
and is finally fortunate enough to win a fine 
woman for his wife. It is a finished piece 
of writing and pictures real scenes and real 
people. 

THE QUENCHLESS LicHT, by AGNES C. LAUT 
(Appleton. $2.00). A novel in which the 
author has woven a vivid story about the 
lives of some of the early Christians. Paul 
appears but the chief character is his fol- 
lower, Onesimus. The latter’s life at the 
court of King Agrippa and his connection with 
Queen Bernice and later with Thecla form an 
absorbing story. The Sunday school library 
ought to have this book. 

Tue OLp MEN OF THE SEA, by Compron 
MaAckrenzin (Stokes). This is a _ breezy 
yarn of the adventures of a group of Lon- 
doners, drawn together by a mysterious ad- 
vertisement, who sailed for an unknown island 
in the South Pacific. Only a versatile writer 
like Mr. Mackenzie could follow his group 
of religious novels, including The Heavenly 
Ladder, with such a surprisingly different book. 
It is*a good story but somewhat overdrawn. 

Tur SEVEN SLEEPERS, by FRANCIS BEEDING 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). In Geneva and at 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations take 
place most of the amazing adventures that 
occur in connection with this thrilling novel 
of international intrigue. A’ German con- 
spiracy to bring about a new war is frus- 
trated by an English army captain and two 
French secret service men. 

Tur HiIppEN PLAYER, by ALFRED NOYES 
(Stokes. $2.00). The literary craftsmanship 
which has won Mr. Noyes his fame as a poet 
is displayed in this collection of stories. The 
idea implied in the title, that life is a game 
of chess, which we play with a powerful, un- 
seen opponent, whose play is always fair, but 
who never overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance, is carried 
out by several of the stories. The stories, 
however, are varied; some are grim, as The 
Fourth Generation, or The Confessional, while 
others,-as Bill’s Phantasm, are full of delicious 
humor. 

Moon Country, by GLapys 
(Penn.. $2.00). A novel of mystery, tragedy, 
and romance. The scenes are chiefly on the 
foggy, sandy shores of Half-Moon Bay in Cali- 
fornia. Rather too many murders are involved 
for cheerful reading. 

Tur Broken Bow, by L. ALLEN HARKER 
(Sceribner’s. $2.00). A love story really, but 
with a modern setting. That does not mean, 
however, that there is anything in it of which 
“My Dear Cornelia” would not approve, but 
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there is very genuine sentiment and charm 
in the telling. } 
Miss ParkKworRTH AND THREE SHORT 


Stories, by Hpwarp C. Booru (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00). With a thoroughness suggesting 
Dickens, these character sketches are drawn. 
Mr. Booth does not always choose an inter- 
esting subject and but seldom indulges in the 
saving grace of humor. Miss Parkworth de- 
scribes an ultra-particular spinster and her 
spineless serving-maid. Just as one is ready for a 
possibly interesting climax, the story ends. The 
Caretaker deals with a man with a wooden leg, 
Sarah, his unselfish wife, and a wealthy wo- 
man, Sarah’s employer. The Will of God, a 
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pathetic tale of human monstrosity, revea 
the love, devotion, and unselfishness of a supe 
sensitive mother. The Slate narrates the na 
row escape of an imposter who poses as 
deaf and dumb mendicant. 

THE INEVITABLE MILLIONAIRES, by EH. PHI 
LIPS OPPENHEIM (Little, Brown. $2.00). M 
{Oppenheim has written a really humoro 
book. Two rich bachelors who have alwa: 
lived frugally endeavor, as duteous sons, 
earry out instructions left them in a lett 
written by their father before his death. Th 
are not to save, but are to spend their i 
come as he suggests. The failures of the 
many attempts to do so are highly ente 
taining. 

THe GrAy BEGINNING, by Epwarp SHE! 
TON (Penn Pub.). A well conceived ar 
strongly developed plot makes this a sto 
which holds the interest until the last pag 
The Gray Beginning has also a gray ending- 
the consistent conclusion to which this sto: 
should take its course. Many-~clever passag 
of dialogue and description, written with tk 
keen pen of one who has a sense of humo 
relieves the rather drab coloring of this stor 
which traces the life of Stephen Galbrait 
through boyhood, adolescence, and young mai 
hood. 


Miscellaneous 

Many Docs THERE Br, by WALTER / 
Dyer (Century Co. $2.00), <A collection « 
capital dog stories. These stories will delig] 
the dog lover especially, and they are goc 
stories however one may feel about dogs. The: 
contain good fun, pathos, mystery, and insigl 
into human nature as well as dog nature. 

Tue Heart or A Dog, by ALBERT PAYSO 
TERHUNE (Doran. $3.00 net). A collection « 
thrilling dog stories, stories of heroic, ma 
velous collies, and of wild life and adventur 
Like Mr. Terhune’s other dog stories, thes 
tales show dog character and intelligence i 
dramatic narrative. There are eight of then 
and the book is a handsome holiday volur 
bound in blue and gold, with illustrations i 
colors and in black and white. 

Tur Wet Dressep WomMAN, by ANNE RI 
TENHOUSE (Harpers. $2.00). Every norm: 
woman desires to “look her best.” Style mear 
more than following the prevailing fashion; 
involves good taste in the matter of choosir 
and wearing one’s clothes. Anne Rittenhous 
has issued a book in which she outlines tl 
principles of being well-dressed, not the cha 
acteristics of current fashion. It is a helpf 
handbook not for any special year but for a 
years. 

Home Lessons IN ReELicion: A MANUS 
ror Moruers, Vou. III, by SAMUEL WELI 
Stace AND Mary Boyp Sraae (Abingde 
Press. $1.00). This volume is for the six ar 
seven-year-old child and will be helpful | 
parents who wish to provide for the religion 
training of their children at home. It co: 
tains a good reading list on a variety of pro 


Jems in child life and training and sugges 


material for one lesson a day, except Sunday 
throughout the year. Four additional bool 
are named as essential to the course. ‘TI 
lesson materials suggested include storie 
songs, prayers, and practical activities. 


Any book mentioned in these columns m 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Bo 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. 1 
Salle St., Chicago. - 


Nabby Tooker’s Sampler .. 
By Susanne Alice Ranlett 

“Now, Araminta, keep perfectly still! 

ember you are a ‘Babe in the Wood’ and I 


Re- 


m the robin covering you with leaves,” said 
labby Tooker. “But,” she continued, “the 
uly ‘Babes’ never had such pretty leaves as 
nese.” And she threw over Araminta a hand- 


il of the silky flower-petals falling in a pink-. 


nd-white shower from the apple-tree beneath 
hich she was hopping to and fro. 

Araminta lay perfectly still; she was a 
-ooden doll, with bright red cheeks and staring 
lue eyes painted on her_face, and white stock- 
ags and black ankle-ties on her stiff, straight 
ags. She was just such a doll as was dear to 
aany little girls who, like Nabby Tooker, lived 
early one hundred and fifty years ago. 
_From her playhouse, under the apple tree, 
Yabby could hear the pleasant whirr of the 
rheel within the kitchen, where her mother 
yas spinning. When the whirr ceased, Nabby 
hought, “Mother is hanging the kettle on the 
rane to boil the pork and greens for dinner.” 

Then suddenly Mother called: ““Nabby, Nabby 
Pooker! Come into the house, immediately!” 

“J want you,” said Mother, meeting Nabby 
+ the door, “to work on your sampler, now.” 

“But, Mother, it’s not time for my stint 
mtil two o'clock, and it isn’t dinner-time 
et,” Nabby answered. 

“Tis time for your stint, daughter, when 
Mother thinks best. You will do exactly 
shat I say. Fetch your work-bag to the front 
hamber.” 

*“Ji’s funny to work in the front chamber 
nstead of downstairs,’ thought Nabby. ‘But, 
isking no questions, she washed her hands and, 
sith her grass-green silk work-bag, followed 
other to the front chamber. _ 

Before the fireplace, where a brown-and- 
shite braided rug covered the yellow painted 
loor, Mother placed a low ladder-back chair 
md a small candle-stand, and, pointing to these, 
he said, “I want you should sit right here, 
Nabby. Don’t leave your chair, whatever hap- 
yens, but keep on with your work until Mother 
alls you. Will you?’ 

“No, ma’am, I won’t, and yes, ma’am, I 
will,” Nabby answered, obedient but wonder- 
ng. Then she drew from her bag and laid on 
he light-stand her skeins of green and red 
ewing-silk, scissors, thimble, and stiletto, and 
infolded her sampler. 

The sampler was a piece of yellowish white 
smbroidery canvas. Every day for months, 
Nabby had been working her stint on the 
sampler, even rows of letters in red and green 
ik cross-stitch. There was the whole alpha- 
bet in large book letters, and the alphabet in 
small book letters, and alphabets in two kinds 
9 writing letters. She had begun a fifth kind 
9§ alphabet in “punch work.” With her ivory- 
jandled stiletto she punched in the canvas 
small holes outlining the letters, and with silk 
sewed these closely round and round. By and 

she would embroider her own name and age 
D | a motto, and last of all a stiff little rose- 
But now every letter from A to Z must 
slowly worked. 

"Today her letter was E. As carefully she 
gl ‘the first hole, she thought, “Seems 

for Mother to be so particular teday. 
I'd rather be downstairs, it’s kind of lonesome 
up here. But it won’t be long to dinner-time, 
q then Mother will call me. How near her 


spinning sounds! The wheel was in the 
kitchen. She must have moved it to the front 
entry. That’s funny!” Nabby punched an- 


other hole in her E. “There’s Rebecca talking 
with Mother! And she is coming upstairs. 
Rebecca! I’m in the front chamber.” 

Rebecca Gilman, whom Nabby called her 
“most ‘nintimate friend,’ came dancing into the 
room. 

“Why, Nabby!” she exclaimed, “I brought 
Arabella over to play with Araminta, and 
there was your poor child all alone and half- 
covered with apple-blossoms and you not there. 
It’s not your stint time. Why are you cooped 
up working?’ 

“Because Mother said to do my stint now.” 

“Seems a dreadful pity,’ sighed Rebecca, 
“it’s so fine out.’ Perching on the window seat, 
she looked into the tops of the apple trees. 
“Nabby,” she called softly, “there’s an elegant 
bird out here, with red on his head! Come 
and see him! Quick, before he flies away.” 

Nabby almost sprang to her feet, but sank 
back on her chair. 

“Come, come!’ whispered Rebecca. 

“T can’t,’ said Nabby. 

“Why can’t you?’ 

Boge ie! said not to leave my chair till she 
called me.” 

“Huh! ‘That’s funny,” Rebecca exclaimed. 
“I must say your mother is very particular. 
Do you s’pose she'll ever let you play again?” 

“Course she will. And you needn’t say any- 
thing bad about my mother, Rebecca Gilman ! 
I’d rather sit-still now, anyhow!’ - 

“Huh!” grunted Rebecca again. “Well, if 
you feel that way, I might as well go.” 

Though Rebecca’s call had not been a great 
comfort, Nabby felt lonely after her friend had 
gone; but she patiently went on punching and 
sewing. 

Then she heard a strange noise, a soft scrab- 
bling and scratching. “Must be a rat,” she 
murmured, looking timidly about the -room. 
“J don’t see him, but there he if again! And 
my! he’s right under my chair! Seems *sif I’ve 
just got to get up. Mother wouldn’t want 
her little daughter to sit still while a rat runs 
up her petticoats. But she did exactly say 
not to leave the chair whatever happened, and 
I do s’pose a rat is ‘whatever.’” 

Nabby sighed and shivered, and drew her 
legs up into the chair, but pluckily she kept 
her seat, and soon the noise ceased, and she 
worked on quietly until she heard above the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel a man’s voice, 
loud and rough. “I wonder who’s talking 
with Mother?’ she asked herself. “He doesn’t 
sound so very pleasant.” 

A gruff yoice was demanding, “Mistress, in 
the name of the King, answer! Did a man 
run in hither, a few minutes since?” 

“J have no king,” answered Mother quietly, 
“but, you see, I’ve been spinning by this door 
today, and the kitchen door I left bolted 
within.” 

“I’m after a dangerous man—a rebel—who 
left his horse and ran this way; it seemed he 
turned in here. “I'were better for you to tell 
no lies, Mistress.” 

“JT tell no lies, sir.” 

“That's as may be. To make sure, I'll 
search the house.” There followed sounds of 
stamping feet, slamming doors, and heavy 
furniture dragged about; then steps on the 
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stairs, and the rattle of a sword against the 
railing. A red-coated soldier stood in the 
doorway of the front chamber, looking at the 
child who sat there demure and silent, though 
frightened. In her pink-flowered dimity frock 
with a pink ribbon tied through her short 
brown curls, Nabby was so pleasing a sight 
that even a British soldier might like to look 
at her. 

“What are you doing, 
man. 

Though her heart was going pit-a-pat, Nabby 
answered quietly, “Working my sampler, sir.” 

“Seen a man—a rebel-—here in the house, 
Sissy?” 

“No. I’ve seen no man today, ’cept Jimmy, 
when he came to drive the cow.” 

“No lies now, Sissy!” 

“TI never tell lies,” answered Nabby, indig- 
nantly. “Folks go—something awful happens 
to folks who tell lies. ‘Honest true, black and 
blue, cross my heart, cut me in two,’ I haven't 
seen a man, ’cept Jimmie, today.” 

The soldier grinned. “I'll take a look round, 
anyhow,” he said. 

He opened the tall wardrobe and looked up 
the wide chimney; he thumped on the wall 
about the fireplace and lifted the frilly blue- 
and-white valances of the great four-poster 
bed and pulled off its thick-padded comfort- 
ables. When he thrust his sword into the 
puffy feather beds, Nancy turned pale. “Oh!” 
she thought. “What will he do next? My 
mother can’t mean me to sit still and maybe 
have that man stick his sword into me. But 
I s’pose he is ‘whatever,’ and beside obeying 
your mother, you have to keep your promise 
or else you'd tell a lie.” 

Nabby tried to keep her eyes on her work 
and away from the soldier and his fearful 
shining sword, but her fingers trembled, and 
in punching a hole in her 9, the stiletto slipped 
and punched instead a hole in Nabby’s thumb. 

Now the soldier was saying, “The game isn’t 
in this room. Seems to have slipped me; but 
I may get him yet, and if I do, he'll pay well 
for my trouble.” 

With this he left the room. Nabby heard 
him knocking about the back chamber and 
scrambling up the garret stair, and down again, 
and finally clattering out the front door and 
down the brick walk. 

It was a comfort to hear the whirr of the 
wheel and Mother softly singing a psalm. “But 
still,’ thought Nabby, “I do wish she’d call 
me. Seems ’sif I’d been sitting still most for- 
ever. Oh! the wheel has stopped! And I 
hear Mother coming upstairs, way up, to the 
garret !” 

Very soon, Mother came down from the gar- 
ret and into the front chamber. ‘“He’s gone!” 
she cried. “From the garret window, I saw 
him riding off on the turnpike. Jump up, 
Nabby! Quick!” : 

Nabby gladly jumped, but stood staring to 
see Mother pull away chair and light-stand, 
drag aside the braided rug, and lift a wide 
board from the floor. And she almost stared 
her eyes out when she saw crawling from the 
hole below the floor a young man with a very 
red and dusty but happy face, who drew a 
long breath and said to Mother, “A terrible 
poor breathing-place, Mistress, but a good hid- 
ing-place. I thank you for it, as I do the little 
maid for staying so faithfully at her post.” 


Sissy?” asked the 
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“J told you,’ answered Mother proudly, 
“that Nabby would keep her promise and I be- 
lieved even a British soldier would not think 
it needful to his search to disturb a little girl 
at her work.” 

“You wanted me to hide the hole?” gasped 
Nabby. 

“Yes, little one,’ answered the young man, 
“the hole and mes and you have done it well. 
But for your mother and you, the important 
message which I carry from the Commander- 
in-Chief of our army to the Governor would 
most like have miscarried and great ill might 
so be done our American cause.” 

Nabby still stared. “How came you into 
our house and the hole?” she asked. “For 
Mother told the soldier she had not seen a 
man.” 

“No, child, not so,” said Mother, “but I 
told him I had seén no man at the door while 
I was spinning and the back door was bolted. 
All was true. But I did not tell him I had 
been all day at the wheel. This messenger in 
his country’s service found his way into our 
house while you were playing in the orchard, 
and I had quickly to plan his protection. I 
knew well you would gladly do your part, but 
it was safer for you not to know of him while 
the search was “on and so—” 

“You are hurt, little maid!’ the messenger 
interrupted Mother. “Surely not by the sol- 


dier?’ His eyes were on Nabby’s bleeding 
thumb. 
“Oh! no! Only I was frightened and the 


stiletto slipped.” 

“And so you've spilt your blood for your 
country’s sake?’ said the messenger, smiling. 
“The thumb will soon heal, but see! here’s a 
spot on your work that will remain as an 
honor mark. You ought to have some sign 
here that you helped today your country’s 
cause. You might embroider a flag. I will 
draw you the outline.’ Quickly he drew on 
the sampler a little flag, not like Old Glory, 
but the brave early American flag that floated 
over General Washington’s army and meant to 
it “Our Country.” ‘There!’ he said, “You 
must work that in red and white and blue, 
and youll have a sampler that does you 
credit.” 

Nabby’s eyes were bright as she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mother, I am so glad I did what you 
said! But it was a long time, and I was 
dreadfully afraid of the soldier and the rat 
scratching under my chair!” 

“Rat seratching under your chair?’ asked 
the young man. ‘That must have been my 
squirming restlessly in my narrow hiding-hole. 
You are indeed brave, Mistress Nabby, to sit 
still not only in the presence of a fierce sol- 
dier but also a scratching rat! Now, ladies, I 
must haste with my commission. A thousand 
thanks! Good-by!’” 

Nabby and her mother, from the doorway, 
watched General Washington’s messenger step 
swiftly down the brick walk, wave his hat, and 
disappear in the tree-shaded street. 

In the following days, Nabby worked happily 
on her sampler; she made the whole “punch- 
work” alphabet, stitched her name and age, 
and sewed the little flag in red and white and 
blue. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Nabby finished her sampler which, framed and 
under glass, hangs today on the parlor wall of 
an old house. Its canvas has turned dark 
with age, and the silk-stitched alphabets are 
dim; but you can read “NAaBBy TooKER HIGHT 
YEARS OLD,” and see the brown spot made by 
Nabby’s blood “spilt for her country,” and the 
little flag of other times worked in faded red 
and white and blue. 

(All rights reserved) 
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Birge, Rev. J. K., Bristol, Ct. 
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Bohn, Rev. W. F., Oberlin, O. 

Burton, Rey. C. B., New York, N. Y. 
Browne, Rey. John K., Chicago, Il. 
Brown, Rey. H. E., Evanston, 1. 


Capen, Dean BE. M., Hartford, Ct. 
Chidley, Rev. H. J., Winchester, Mass. 
Clark, Rev. A. H., Boston, Mass. 

Clifton, Rev. S. T., Winsted, Ct. 

Cooper, Mr., Washington, D. C. 

Cross, Rey. Allen E., Milford, Mass. 
Crane, Rev. Wm. M., Richmond, Mass. 
Day, Rev. Wm. Horace, Bridgeport, Ct. 
DeLapp, Rev. Ambrose C., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Eaton, Rey. BE. D., Wellesley, Mass. 
Iddy, Rey. D. B., Boston, Mass. 

Emerson, Rey. C. B., Detroit, Mich. 
Wnglish, Rev. W. F., Chicago, Il. 

Evans, Mr. Gordon, Seranton, Pa. 
Fancher, Mr. B. H., New York, N. Y. 
Fitch, Mr. W. S., Wellesley, Mass. 
Frazier, Rey, Wm. F., Burlington, Vt. 
Gallaudet, Rev. H. D., Waterbury, Ct. 
Gaskins, Mr. F, A., Boston, Mass. 

Gates, Rev. H. W., Boston, Mass. 

Gatesy Rev. Carl M., Wellesley Hills, “Mass. 
Gates, Mrs. Lorin S., Whitneyville, Ct. 
Gillett, Speaker F, H., Washington, D. C. 
Gilroy, Rev. W. E., Boston, Mass. : 
Goodsell, Rev. F. F., Boston, Mass. 
Gould, Rev. H. F., Meadville, Pa. 

Gross, Rev. D. I., Portland, Me. 

Gross, Mr. Charles W., Hartford, Ct. 


Grant, Miss Kathryn G., Marietta, O. 


Hall, Rev. Marion E., Hillsdale, Mich. 
Hannum, Rev. Henry O., Newburyport, Mass. 
Herring, Rey. H. C., Boston, Mass. 

Holmes, Rev. J. C., San Francisco, Cal. 
Houghton, Rev. R. M., New Haven, Ct. 


Jepson, Mr, Lowell E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lawless, Rev. Alfred, Atlanta, Ga. 
Latourette, Prof. K. S., New Haven, Ct. 
Lane, Rev. Stoddard, Manchester, N. H. 
Lichliter, Rev. M. H., Columbus, O. 
Lloyd, Rev. 8. A., Wilmette, Ill. 
Maurer, Rey. O. E., New Haven, Ct. 
Mackenzie, Pres. W. D., Hartford, Ct. 
Manshardt, Rev. Clifford, Chicago, Ill. 
McDowell, Rev. H. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
McCartney, Rey. A. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Merriam, Rey. C. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Merrill. Rev. C. C., Chicago, Il. 

Mills, “Rev. George S., Bennington, Vt. 
Mills, W. W., Marietta, O. 

Mills, Mrs. Minnie B., Omaha, Neb. 
Moody, Pres. Paul D., Middlebury, Vt. 
Morgan, Rev. W. A., Washington, D. C. 
Nolting, Rev. E. L., Trenton, N. J. 
Patton, Rev. C. H., Boston, Mass. 

Park, Rev. J. E., West Newton, Mass. 
Peabody, Rev. H. E., Appleton, Wis. 
Penney, Rev. Hugh, Providence, R. I. 
Pearson, Rev. Milo E. Auburn, Me. 
Phillips, Rev. J. M., Manchester, N. H. 
Pierce, Rev. J. N., Washington, D. C. 
Platt, Mr. F. G., New Britain, Ct. 
Proctor, Rev. H. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pye, Rev. W. O., Boston, Mass. 

Pye, Mrs. W. O., Boston, Mass. 


Rawlinson, Rey. Frank, New York, N. Y. 
Riggs, Rev. E. G., Boston, Mass. 
Richards, Rev. J. A., Winnetka, Il. 
Ross, Rey. H. G., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sanders, Rev. W. H., Auburndale, Mass. 
Sanders, Mrs.. W. H., Auburndale, Mass. 
Scudder. Rev. W. W., New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Rev. EB. H., Auburndale, Mass. 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. G., Atlanta, Ga. 
Strong, Rev. W. E., Boston, Mass. 
Street, Rev. W. D., White Plains, N. Y. 
Stearns, Mr. F. W., Washington, D. C. 
Sweney, Mr. F. W., St. Paul, Minn. 
Thomas, Mr. Chester, Scranton. Pa. 
Timmons, Rey. William. St. Louis, Mo. 
Towne, Mr. F. B., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Watson, Dr. Percy T., Auburndale, Mass. . 
Walker, Prof. H. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Welles, Rev. K. B.; Northampton, Mass. 
Whitehead, Rev. R. C., Stratford, Ct. 
White, Mr. Henry, Brookline, Mass. 
Wicks, Rev. R. R., Holyoke, Mass. 
Wilbur, Hon. Curtis D., Washington, D. C. 
Williams, Rev. Howard Y., St. Paul, Minn. 


Delegates from Woman’s Boards 


Barton, Mrs. James L., Newton Center, Ma 
Blake, Mrs. S. Leroy, Brighton, Mass. 
Boynton, Miss Grace, Medford, Mass. 
Bodman, Miss Clara P., Northampton, Mass. 
Brunner, Mrs. W. F., Cleveland, O 
Buckley, Miss Anne L., Boston, Mass. 
Calder, Miss Helen B., Boston, Mass. 
Capen, Mrs. Edward W., Hartford, Ct. 
Cooke, Miss Helen, Wellesley, Mass. 

Davis, Mrs. Lydia -Lord, Oberlin, O. 
Eddy, Mrs. Brewer, Newtonville, Mass. 
Emerson, Miss Mabel E., Boston, Mass. 
Ferry, Mrs. Frank F., Winnetka, Ill. 
Ferris, Miss Sarah L., Oak Park, Ill. 

Fitch, Mrs. Walter, Wellesley, Mass. 

Fox, Miss Isabel, Auburndale, Mass. 
Gibbons, Mrs. A. M., Cleveland, O. 
Gibson, Mrs. William, Chicago, Il. 
Hayden, Mrs. Caroline D., Minneapolis, Mir 
Jackson, Mrs. Jerome P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Keith, Miss S. Emma, Boston, Mass. 

Went, Mrs. Everett H., Newton, Mass. 
King, Mrs. Frank C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert, San Francisco, C 
Kyle, Miss Alice M., Brighton, Mass. 
Leuders, Miss Emma, New York, N. Y. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lansing, New Haven, Ct. 
Lee, Mrs. T. S., Boston, Mass. 


-Lichliter, Mrs. M, H., Columbus, O. 


Marsh, Mrs. Charles B., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mason, Miss Edna, Hartford, Ct. 
McCausland, Miss Isabelle, Fayville, Mass. 
McLean, Mrs. Lester, Hartford, Ct. 

Moore, Miss Mary, Evanston, Ill. 
Newhall, Miss Beatrice, Northampton, Ma 
O’Connor, Mrs. John, Chicago, Ill. 
Osbornson, Mrs. HW. A., Chicago, Ill. 
Patterson, Miss Frances, Chicago, Ill. 
Patton, Mrs. C. H., Newton, Mass, 

Platt, Mrs. F. G., New Britain, Ct. 
Proctor, Mrs. Charles A., Boston, Mass. 
Ranney, Mrs. Helen S., San Franciseo, Cal: 
Schuster, Mrs. Walter, East Douglas, Mass. 
Seabury, Miss Ruth I., Boston, Mass. 
Short, Mrs. G. W. D., Evanston, Il. 
Slattery, Miss Margaret, Hast Orange, N. J. 
Smith, Mrs. Douglas, Hubbard Woods, Il. 
Snyder, Mrs. Louis K., Winchester, Mass. 
Sterling, Miss Ethel, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Stearns, Mrs. Frank W., Washington, D. 
Tuthill, Miss Stella, Evanston, Ill. 

Uline, Miss Mary D., Chicago, Tl. 

Welles, Mrs. Martin, Hartford, Ct. 

Wells, Mrs. C. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilbur, Mrs. Curtis D:. San Francisco, Cal. 
Willard, Mrs. W. G., Oak Park, Ill. 
Wright, Miss Margarita, Auburndale, Mass. 


Bible Translations 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
With a hearty endorsement of the opini 
expressed in your editorial on “Guesses’ a 


-Gaps” that new translations should “alter t 


A. V. as little as possible and only where 
is demanded by clearness and accuracy,” | 
me call attention to one most mischievous a 
reactionary rendering in a widely advertis 
revision intended especially for young peopl 
use, namely the substitution of ‘fellow-cou 
tryman” for “neighbor’’ in the commandme! 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ D 
not the Savior take especial pains to repudia 
this narrow construction, and to teach us th 
any one, anywhere, who needs our service @ 


whom we can reach is our neighbor? I don 


suspect the translator of any deliberate purpo 
to bolster up the fading idolatrous cult of ‘1! 
per cent. Americanism,” but he has certain 
supplied a striking illustration of the dange 
that may lurk in ill-considered changes of vit 
portions of the time-honored Authoriz 
Version. : 

FREDERICK T. FULLER. 

East Milton, Mass. 
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The Illinois Convocation 
n accepting an invitation to lecture at the 
ird Annual Convocation of Illinois Congre- 
ional Ministers at Knox College, Galesburg, 
e, 29-31, Prof. William Adams Brown of 
ion Seminary. said: “It is an inconvenient 
e for me but I believe in what you are 
ng and I will come.” 
What was done at this convocation which 
ised Professor Brown to leave his home 
‘ing the holiday time and devote a part of 
short vacation to it? 
‘irst—An opportunity yas afforded a com- 
ty of about 75 working pastors and 25 
er attendants to come into contact with 
luences that were peculiarly designed to 
mulate them in their personal lives and in 
ir work as ministers. It is a questionable 
eeeding to put a man through a course of 
en years’ study under the leadership of 
npetent teachers, and then turn him out 
o the ministry without the chance now and 
n to return to a similar environment and 
of influences. Every minister must be a 
der. Books, however, have their sharp 
jitations. We need to know the men who 
ite them—we need to get answers to the 
astions that their books raise. 
for example, take Professor Brown him- 
f, who is recognized as a leader not only in 
1erican theological thought but also as one 
0 has made a distinct contribution to the 
anization of American Christianity. Men 
o had read his Christian Theology in Out- 
e, his What is Christianity?, or his more 
ent books, The Church in America, Im- 
ialistic Religion, and The Religion of 
mocracy, had the chance to find out what 
nner of man it was who had written these 
ks and who had served as secretary of the 
irtime Commission of the Federal Council 
1 chairman of the Committee on the War 
1 the Religious Outlook, His subject here 
s “The Life of Prayer in a World of Sci- 
e,” and perhaps the distinctive impression 
ich his three lectures made was of the real- 
and depth of his own personal religious ex- 
ience and the clarity and the fearlessness 
h which as a Christian leader he is facing 
problems of the modern world. 
?rof. Arthur E. Holt, after his successful 
rk as Social Service Secretary of the Con- 
gational Churches, has recently come to 
ther position of commanding influence as 
fessor of Christian ethics in Chicago Semi- 
‘y. His writings also are familiar to Con- 
gational ministers. It was good to become 
wainted with him as he spoke about the 
mging conditions amid which the modern 
uister must do his work, conditions brought 
uit by the industrialization of modern so- 
fy and the socialization of modern life. Here 
s plainly a man who was thoroughly in 
nest for social betterment, who neverthe- 
s Was alert to the importance of individual 
elopment, and of a broad and tolerant point 
view with which to approach social ques- 
ns. 
dyerybody who has known Dr. Wm. PB. 
rton has marveled at the amount of work 
t he has been able to carry on as a denomi- 
jonal leader, an authority on Congrega- 
nal polity, an author, a citizen, and with 
and through it all, as a pastor. Perhaps 


he never spoke to a group of Illinois ministers 
with more appealing power than when he 
frankly told them how he had been accustomed 
to put in his 24 hours, and also told them 
the principles in accordance with which he 
had acquired so wide a familiarity with mod- 
ern literature and modern thought. 

Titting naturally into this program was a 
layman, Mr, Nolan R, Best, former editor of 
the Continent, who, himself the son of a min- 
ister and for 24 years editor of a leading reli- 
gious newspaper, had acquired a rare familiar- 
ity with the standpoint both of the pew and 
of the pulpit: His three subjects were ‘The 
Conduct of Public Worship,” “The Sermon,” 
“The Minister’s Task as a .Whole’—all “As 
It Looks to the Man in the Pew.” 

It was significant that each lecturer was 
quite as regular in attendance on the lectures 
of the others as he was on his own. Indeed, 
throughout the whole convocation there was 
a marked opportunity to become acquainted 
with these men, not only as they spoke but 
at table, in their rooms, and elsewhere. 

The second thing that this Illinois Conyo- 
cation did was to express and develop a 
spirit of co-operation and unity which would 
enable those attending to go forward with an 
essentially common purpose as ministers of 
the Congregational churches of the state. Free 
churches must discover new ways in which to 
work together. These must be ways which ac- 
cord with freedom. They must also be ways 
which achieve real results. One of the notable 
characteristics of the convocation was the in- 
creasing spirit of unity which was manifest 
as hour succeeded hour. This continued right 
through the closing evening when, after the 
pertinent sermon by Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
the new pastor of First Church, Oak Park, on 
“The Friendship of Jesus and Peter,” which 
was followed by the Communion service, the 
men felt that they were going back to their 
work with a far better understanding of each 
other and with the assurance that really hand 
in hand they were going to try to solve their 
difficult problems in their several churches. 
The excellent accommodations afforded by 
Knox College, enabling the management to ar- 
range that meals, lodging, and meetings should 


all but entirely be in the men’s dormitory, 
Seymour Hall, together with other careful 
plans by the college authorities, contributed 
materially to this result, An unusually well- 
rounded program, as described above, also con- 
tributed to it. Most of all there was a spirit 
of prayer before the men came together and 
while they were together, and than this there 
is nothing more sure to. bind men into an 
unbroken and unbreakable unity. 


Lexington’s Parish House 

The commodious and attractive new parish 
house of Lexineron, MAss., was dedicated 
early in December. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was made by the pastor, Rev. @. W. 
Collier, who also delivered a short address. 
The other speakers were Willard Brown, the 
architect, E. P. Merriam, chairman of the 
committee, and John Calder, superintendent of 
the Sunday school. Mr. Calder is chairman of 
the Social Service Commission of the National 
Council, but is not too busy to do efficient and 
loyal service in the local church. The Sunday 
school is growing rapidly under his leadership. 

The parish house is connected with the 
church and becomes an integral part of it. It 
is built substantially of double tile brick with 
stone facing. The inside woodwork is all fin- 
ished in drift oak; the coloring of the walls is 
café-au-lait. On the first floor is a large dining- 
room accommodating 24 tables, and a kitchen 
with all modern appointments and improve- 
ments. The second floor has an assembly halk 
with a seating capacity of 400. A well equipped 
stage and dressing rooms with every facility in- 
sure an opportunity for dramatic expression. 
To meet the Sunday school needs there are im 
addition to the rooms already mentioned a 
number of classrooms. 

The total cost of the building and furnigh- 
ings is about $65,000, two-thirds of this amount 
being already paid or pledged. The first week 
after the dedication the ladies held a bazaar 
in the new parish house and cleared $1,325 
to help pay the remainder of the cost. The 
women had already raised and saved for the 
parish house $11,000 before the ground was 
broken. In addition to this the church has 
bought the adjoining Hudson property at a 
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cost of ten to twelve thousand dollars. What 
is more, after the dedication the men went out 
on the every member canvass and raised the 
full and complete budget for home expenses 
and missions for 1925. T, 0. B 


Family Sunday, February First 

Family Sunday, a festival of all the family, 
has been observed for ten years by all the 
churches of Groton, Ct. and for five years 
by all the churches of Groton and New Lon- 


CQU0 eee eee eee 


A RANcH oF THE OLD FRONTIER 
Rev. Claton 8. Rice, en route to Challis 
from Pocatello, Idaho, talking to Mr. 
West, owner of the Valley of a Thousand 

Springs. 


(OUUUUUPEDUCTU CDOTS EEE ETE ETE 


don. The Groton Church has a special brief 
form of Family Consecration used at morning 
worship on Family Sunday: 

As the Holy Family presented itself in the 
temple of old for dedication and consecration, 
so we, the families of this church and_ parish 
at this solemn anniversary of the first Presen- 
tation Day, do here present ourselves in this 
House of God. In great faith we dedicate our 
children this day to the liying God and in deep 
humility and with an abiding trust in the 
God of our father we seek in this service a 
renewed consecration for ourselves and our 
homes. Let us pray (prayer following). 

This invitation to attend church has been 
sent to every family in these two places: 
Dear Friend: 

You, your family, and your friends are most 
cordially invited to attend the church of your 
choice, at the morning service, on Feb, 1, 
1925, at the invitation of the churches of 

reater New London. This is to be ‘Family 
Sunday,” as in previous years and it is urged 
that families attend together, bringing even 
the youngest, as did the Holy Family to the 
Temple, for reconsecration and dedication. No 
nation is better than its average family, and 
we want your help as a friend of religion. The 
ehurches would give you and your family a 
special welcome. 

Most cordially, 
In BEHALF OF THE CHURCHES. 


Annual Meetings 


First, Cuyanoga Farts, O., Rev. F. L. 
Hall, minister, reports excellent gains in all 
departments of work. The largest amount was 
raised for benevolences in the history of the 
church. All home expenses were met. Sixty- 
two members were received. Outstanding 
events were the 90th anniversary, Feb. 14-17, 
and the installation of the present pastor on 
Nov. 12. The salary of the pastor was in- 
ereased $600. 


First, Canton, O., Rev. W. H. Longsworth, 
minister, had the best year in the history of 
this young and thriving church, which cele- 
brated its 10th birthday on Nov. 28-30, 1924. 
It now has a membership of 1,121, and the 
amount of money raised for home expenses 
was $25,236. Benevolences this year will run 
a little above $1,500. The church received 3872 
members last year, 309 on profession. The 
church school has reached a stage of proficiency 
where some 950 pupils, teachers, and officers 
are doing a splendid piece of work. The 
school is well graded, ‘There are four C. PB. 
Societies, with 157 young people enrolled, and 
each one of the societies is doing a construc- 
tive piece of work. The Junior Society is sup- 
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porting a native worker in the Ramnad Dis- 
trict, South India, and is planning to add an- 
other to its list. The church was presented 
with a beautiful Carara Italian Marble Bap- 
tismal Font, on Sept. 7, 1924, by Mr. C. J. 
Corey, in memory of Mrs. Corey. ‘The donor 
is one of the trustees and a member of the 
church since it was founded. Rey. = 
Longsworth has been the pastor of First since 
Jan. 1, 1920. The church faces the future with 


- eagerness. 


First, Passaic, N. J., Rev. William Doidge, 
minister, had the most encouraging meeting of 
any thus far held by that church. During the 
year the church has been completely renovated 
at a cost of $28,000, of which all but $6,750 
has been paid. It is hoped to clear the re- 
mainder in the near future. The church clerk 
reported an increase of 52 members. The Bible 
school has the largest attendance in its history. 
The board of deacons was enlarged and two 
additional meh were elected, making ten 
deacons in all. A new advisory board, con- 
sisting of nine men, was appointed to work 
with the pastor during the coming year. For 
the sixth time in nearly 11 years the salary 
of the pastor was imereased; the new year 
gives promise of being a most successful year 
and the entire church moves forward with 
confidence, 


Howe ts, N. Y., held its church and society 
meeting Sunday, Dec. 28. The morning serv- 
ice was followed by a lunch, and this by the 
business meeting, at which the treasurer re- 
ported suflicient funds.to meet all bills. The 
pastor, Rey. M. L. Dalton, has served the 
church two years by an annual eall. At this 
meeting, it was voted to make the eall for 
service indefinite, which was so accepted. At 
the December Communion two persons were 
received on confession. 


Second, West Newton, Mass., Rev. J. E. 
Park, minister, had 64 accessions, making a 
total*membership of 900. Increase of °thou- 
sand dollars in benevolent gifts reported, and 
large progress along all lines. 


Pinerim, DorcurstTeR, Mass., Rey. ©. W. 
Dunham, pastor. The membership of the 
church was reported as 990. Received during 
the year by profession, 87; by letter, 24; by 
There was a net 
membership gain of 48. Outstanding achieve- 
ments were the purchase of a parsonage, the 
first to be owned by the church, with devel- 
oped plans for its payment already under way; 
the addition of a new church worker in co- 
operation with the City Missionary Society; 
the largest amount of money raised in many 
years in the church, with a. total of $18,893; 
the second largest amount received through the 
church fair by the woman’s society in any 
year; a Sunday school with increasing offer- 
ings under the leadership of Mr. Arthur H. 
Merritt, who is entering upon his 16th year 
as superintendent; the increase in the attend- 
ance at the Thursday evening meetings, which 
was about double that of previous years. 


First ParisH, SoutH Haprery, MaAss., 
Rey. J. G. Nichols, pastor, reports total 
receipts of $4,488.21 and — expenditures 


of $4,287.17, a balance of $210.04. The 
annual supper, roll call, and business meet- 
ing of First CHurRcH was held Thursday 
evening, Jan. 8, about 250 sitting down to 
supper. There were 240 responses to the 
roll eall. The treasurers of the church, church 
school, King’s Daughters, ladies’ benevolent 
society, woman’s foreion missionary society, 
and Y. P. 8. C. EH. reported receipts of over 
$3,800, making a total for parish and church 
of nearly $8,300, of which nearly $2,000 went 
for benevolences. Legacies to the parish and 
W. B. M. auxiliary from a member, 46 have 
united with the church with a net gain of 


34. The present membership is 4138. The 
average enrollment and attendance at the 
church school has increased 40 per cent. The 


work of the men and boys has been steadily 
developed the past year. The three women’s 
organizations have had a successful year. 
CENTRAL SQUARE, BRIDGEWATER, MASS., 
Rev. A. M. Parker, pastor, has a resident mem- 
bership of 218. The year’s average Sunday 
morning attendance was the largest for the 
last three years. A paper, the Central Square 
Circle, has been published during the spring 
and fall months and, with a church calendar, 
mailed to the entire parish each Saturday. 
The hour at which the church school meets 
was changed in September from noon to 9.45 
and that of the church service from 10.30 to 
11. The results of this have been satisfactory. 
Six Sunday evening services were given dur- 
ing October and November to the Church 
School of Missions, which had a_ successful 


“tivities of the church and parish. 
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second season. The work was carried on. 
three groups of students, children, young pe 
ple, and adults. The every member canya 
brought in the largest sum, $1,310, yet pledg 
for missions. Central Square is facing a $3 
000 project for improving its building. / 
addition is to be built for the church schc 
and the auditorium is to be redecorated. Tl 
work will provide one of the most beautif 
and adequate church plants in this regic 
The minister, Mr. Parker, is president of t 
Boston Congregational Club. 


Minton, Mass., reports a membership 
581. The budget included $350 for beney 
lences. Significant events during the ye 
were the gifts of a memorial organ and t 
installation of the new lighting system. Thou; 
without a pastor, the church is served by Re 
A. D. Smith, pastor emeritus, and Dr. H. | 
French as stated supply. A feature of t 
meeting was the presentation of a Bible 
Mrs. G. H. Hendry, long superintendent a1 
teacher of the primary department. The pr 
dential committee reported that the family 
the late Rey. and Mrs. H. S. Huntington h 
guaranteed increased salary to the new past 
when called. An “unknown donor” also 1 
newed his subscription for $100. 

Nort YArMouTH, Mr. The business me¢ 
ing of the incorporated church was held 
the forenoon, when reports of its officers ai 
committees were heard, finances were discusse 
and officers were elected. At the noon ho 
dinner was served to which were invited ; 
members of the congregation and Sund: 
school, also the children of the day scho 
whose school house is in the immediate vicinit 
This was a pleasant occasion and promoti 
of good fellowship among the people. In t 
afternoon came reports of all the different a 
The ri 
call was somewhat like a Methodist cla 
meeting, absentee members being heard fro 
by letters read at this time. This meeting 
the one most prized and enjoyed of any du 
ing the year. But there was one thing 
mar its enjoyment this year. The pulpit h: 
been supplied for nearly four years by a st 
dent of Bates College, Mr. Herbert B. Mo 
rell. As he graduates this year, he announce 


that he should serve as pastor only unt 
April 1, the end of the current parish yea 


From West to East 


OREGON 
Gaston Dedicates New Addition 
GASTON has been making notable progre 
under the leadership of Rev. E. C. Butler. C 
Sunday morning, Dec. 14, a new addition © 


the building was dedicated, This will furnis 
the auditorium and a small room for the wo1 
of one department of the Sunday school. D 
H. LL. Bates and Professor Fenenga of tl 


TOUTED EEOC 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, MissouLa, Mont. 
Located three blocks from the State 
University. Rev. J. R. Hahn, ‘the pastor, — 
is reaching a large number of students — 
through the Sunday and week-day serv- 


ices. The building is in use every day. 
A large number of the faculty are 
strongly back of Mr. Hahn. 


DUCE eee 


Pacific University assisted in the dedicati 
Rey. Daniel Staver, a former pastor, was al 
present. The improvements cost $3,300. 
Gaston Church originated in a communi 
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rk in which four denominations alternated a 
rvice a month. The plan was not satisfac- 
ry and it was unanimously agreed to form 
Congregational Church. At present many 
nominations are represented in the church 
ambership. 


CALIFORNIA 

otion Pictures Bring Quick Results e 
The effectiveness of the motion picture in 
e Sunday evening programs to quicken con- 
ience, has been vividly illustrated lately by 
SDLANDS. “Oliver Twist’? was on the screen, 
th Jackie Coogan pleading for “more mush.” 
ey. Herbert Ide used the’ opportunity to 
ead for generous giving to the starving in the 
par Hast. Next morning a visitor arrived, a 
»9man who had recently come to the city, and 
ho had been so touched by the theme that 
e had secured the agency for a certain line 

goods, whose profit she offered to devote 
rough the church to the cause of Near East 
elief. Another night the picture illustrated 
e yalue of honesty. Mr. Ide referred to the 
ct that the plumbing had been removed from 
e drinking fountain, with the suggestion that 
the light of the theme, it would be well to 
turn the same. Next morning, the caretaker 
und the missing plumbing laid out beside the 
untain. That the interest in these services 
es not fade, though some go and others come, 
evidenced by the optience at “The Girl of 
e lLimberlost,” immediately following the 
ath of Gene Stratton Porter, when the 
owd could not be seated. And they received 
e discussion of “The Folly of Hate” with 
uch interest. 

In the yearly canvass for funds, the church 
orked for a budget of $11,000 for local ex- 
mses; and $6,238 for benevolences. As an 
<tra, they have given largely toward the 
5,000 fund sought by the Morans at Osaka in 
e extension of their work. 


laremont Responds to Dr. Stauffacher 
Such a church as CLAREMONT, with so many 
inisters, professors, and skilled workers in 
s membership, can carry on a good work un- 
sy any circumstances. However, their ap- 
reciation of the leadership of a minister is 
10own in the hearty response being made to 
r. Stauffacher. A committee on New For- 
ard Movement is actively at work. How 
) make the most of the Sunday evening sery- 
e is being worked out, one evening each 
onth being taken care of by the men’s forum 
ith debates and discussions. One evening 
1e young men of Pomona College who are to 
eet the Oxford Team gave their arguments 
9x the policy of Prohibition. The young 
eople have now entered formally into the pro- 
ram of the League of Youth. At the mid- 
‘eek meeting for several weeks, a school of 
sligion has been conducted, the courses offered 
acluding one for teachers on “The Genesis 
f the Gospels,” led by Rey. C. N. Hand; a 
ourse for parents on “The Home and Church 
o-Workers in Religious Education,’ by the 
astor; and a general course in Bible study 
onducted by Rey. Josiah Poeton and others. 
yr. Stauffacher recently gave a series of ser- 
10ns Sunday mornings on “The Religion 
Vhich Jesus Lived.” 

Claremont went after a budget of $18,700 
or local work, and $9,300 for its pledged 
enevolences. They have determined that 
1,000 from their apportionment for the A. M. 
\. be devoted to the work of the Rio Grande 
ndustrial Institute of Albuquerque. 


‘rinter’s Ink at First, Long Beach 

The church calendar is a common thing, but 
na class by itself is The Pilgrim of First, 
“onG Breacu. Almost a newspaper in the 
pace of its four large pages, it prints the min- 
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ister’s sermon in full, is now giving a series of 
historical studies on the Bible, includes detailed 
descriptions of the various component elements 
in the church activity, as well as full notes on 
the events for the week, the order of service, 
ete. It-is valuable for the shut-ins, and has 
a mailing list which comprehends subscribers 
in several foreign lands. Great is its power 
to carry the messages of the church. 

As last year, the church night uses the din- 
ner, with study classes following. The formal 
program for the fall season was ushered in 
with a pageant, “Christ in America,” put on by 
a group of young people, directed by Miss 
Claire Grubb and Mrs. ©. C. Henry. After 
the dinner, a course in home missions has been 


‘led by Dr. G. F. Kenngott, using the popular 


book of Speer’s, Of One Blocd, In the next 
hour, the pastor has been continuing a series 
of addresses on “The Apostles’ Creed.” 


MONTANA 

Home Missions Survey 

Supt. E. H. Johnson is an enthusiatic mem- 
ber of the Home Missions Council of the 
state. At present he is acting as secretary. 
He reports that real progress is being made 
and there is promise of still greater achieve- 
ments. A Committee of Five is now at work 
which will make an intensive study of home 
mission fields in Montana, seeking light on the 
following questions: (1) population of the 
community, (2) number and denominational 
affiliation of the churches, (3) the member- 
ship of each church, (4) the salary of the 
minister in charge, (5) the date of the organ- 
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ization of each church, (6) any other in- 
formation germane to any given situation, 
(7) amount of money contributed by general 
boards, (a) Home Missions, (6) Sunday 
School, (c) Church Building Department, 
(8) services rendered, (a) Sunday or (6) 
week-day. When the result of this survey is 
in hand, it can readily be appreciated that 
significant facts will be before the Missions 
Council which should help greatly in solving 
the problems of overlapping. 


More Room for Larger Activities 

Work is under way which will entirely re- 
shape the building of PEOPLE’s CHURCH, 
Burts, giving a special room for social work, 
with an auditorium ample for the congrega- 
tion. The entire improvements will cost 
within $4,000. Rev. L. H. Bent in his spirit- 
ual emphasis, his intellectual attainments, and 
the broad spirit of fellowship, is making a 
place for himself in the city. 


A Radio Service Fills the Breach 

Recently Rey. F. B. Henry, assistant super- 
intendent in Montana, found himself stranded 
in a small town on Sunday evening with no 
appointment and no place to go. Stepping 
into a hotel lobby he found a group of people 
sitting quietly about the room. Through the 
open archway a dozen or more diners were 
at the tables, lingering expectantly. It was 
all so strange that he looked about, wonder- 


ing. Then the hush was broken by a voice: 
“This is XYZ _ broadcasting, Shenandoah, 
lowa. The preacher for the evening is 


Rey. H. H. Pitman, pastor of the Congrega- 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


SEVENTEENTH CONVOCATION WEEK 
February 16-20, 1925 


I. The Message 
Il. The Method 
Ill. The Conduct of Worship 


I. The Market Cross 
Il. Castle Keep and Bower 
lll. Cloister and Abbey Walk 


I. The Inner Equipment 
Il. The Waiting Re-enforcements 


ON APPLIED CHRISTIANITY The Enoch Pond Lectures 


By Prof. Clarence Russell Skinner, M.A., of Tufts College 
SOCIETY AND THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


I. Biological Factors which Influence the Spiritual Life ; 
Il. Psychological Factors which Influence the Spiritual Life 
Ill. Economic Factors which Influence the Spiritual Life 
Political Factors which Influence the Spiritual Life 
V. Socializing the Christian Order 


ON PREACHING The George Shepard Lectures 


By William Pierson Merrill, D.D., of New York City 
THE PREACHER AND HIS WORK 


ON LITERATURE AND LIFE The Samuel Harris Lectures 


By Pres. Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.D., of Vassar College 
POET AND TOWN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE QUIET HOUR 


In charge of Jay Thomas Stocking, D.D., of Upper Montclair, N. J. 
OUR INVISIBLE ALLIES 


Reduced railroad rates: One and one-half fares for round trip from stations in Maine on the Maine Cen- 
tral, Boston and Maine, and Grand Trunk Railroads. 


gor and Aroostook Railroad. For further information regarding lectures, as well as accommodations, 
address Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 


IV. Among the People 
V. Personal and Spiritual Life 


IV. Tavern and Town’s End - 
V. The King’s Highway 


Ill. The Irresistible Life 
IV. Our Friendly Enemies 


One and one-third fares for round trip on the Ban- 
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tional Church.” Sitting down in the only 
vacant chair in the room, he listened in for 
the period of the sermon, which was followed 
by a duet, “The Holy City,” and the service 
closed with the singing of “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” “We get them every 
Sunday night, and later we will have other 
services,’ the hotel proprietor stated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

An Every Member Canvass in a Blizzard 

That the plan of the Every Member Can- 
vass is more than a passing fad is illustrated 
as reports come from all parts of the land. 
Enlisting, as it does, the men of the church 
in a fine piece of team-play, obstacles are 
overcome that in former days would scarcely 
be credited. Here is an instance from South 
Dakota that shows that even a blizzard could 


Quick Relief to 
BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


Coughs, nasal and bron- 
ehial colds are relieved 
promptly by the vapor 
of Cresolene-—the 
standard drugless treat- 
ment with forty years of 
successful use its guar- 
antee. The most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 


Intro- “Used 
duced while 


1879 sleep” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60C. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
When in order to make money men de- 
prive themselves of worship and ennobling 
truth, 
dying. 


they are making their living by 


not stop the canvass. Rev. W. S. Harper, of 
HUMBOLDT, writes as follows: 


December 7th the same ten men who put on 
the canvass last year went out again. The 
preparation had been as thorough as in the 
case of last year, as we all felt that this year 
would offer a much more difficult proposition 
than the preceding one. Three meetings were 
held at which the men met at a luncheon pro- 
vided by groups of the women of the church, 
and the entire evening was taken in prepara- 
tory work. Letters were prepared and sent 
out, and the entire canvass was thoroughly 
advertised to all those who were to be can- 
vassed. The 7th was a terrible day. Below 
zero weather, about twelve inches of drifting 
snow—all conspired to hinder the canvass. 
However, the men went out and spent the 
afternoon in the work. Three automobiles 
were used in the country canvass, and it was 
here that the greatest difficulties were en- 
countered. The cars were repeatedly stuck, 
the men having to shovel a path clear to get 
out. Twenty-five out of the seventy-five vis- 
ited had prepared some sort of lunch—coffee, 
sandwiches, popcorn, or some _ delicacy—to 
speak their sympathy. The men came back 
with hearts: full of joy and satisfaction at 
the ré¢eption received. In total, the subscrip- 
tion will match that of last year. All the 
losses, which were about $400, will be more 
than covered in new pledges and in increases 
over last year. So far not a name on the 
list of 80 to be canvassed have refused. The 
record is a wonderful one. 


Dr. H, B. Harrison Goes to Mobridge 

Rey. Nathaniel Hass, who served MoprmcE 
for three years, has accepted a call to Carthage 
and is at work. The church is united and 
looks forward with great expectation to the 
coming of Dr. H. B. Harrison, who hag ac- 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 

Cash in advance only, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Normal and College graduates needed for emer- 
gency calls for promotion at mid-year or Sept.; 
also specialists for summer camps, 1925. Free 
advice to parents concerning ideal camps for 
their children. Alfred B. Morrill, American 
Teachers’ Agency, Springfield, Mass. Room C. 


HELP WANTED 


Girls—Women, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
without leaving home, Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A562, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Refined, educated Protestant, 
tian housekeeper. Middle-aged preferred. 
ower’s home, no children. 
right person. 
Herrick St., 


Chris- 
Wid- 
Good home for the 

References required. A. L., 33 
Beverly, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


Cultured young woman wishing to travel, de- 
sires position as governess or companion. Good 
references. Box 458, Greybull, Wyo. 


Well Known Organist-Director desires change. 
Good three-manual organ. Good musical service 
essential. Recitalist. Excellent testimonials. Ap- 
ply “Diapason,” care Oongregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Is there a city church who needs a mature, 
well-recommended Deaconess? Miss C., eare 
Oongregationalist. 


cepted a call to begin his work Feb. 1. Dr. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, Secretary of the 


Association to Abolish War (Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
Outlawry of War, League of Nations, or kindred 
themes, to churches, clubs, American Legion 
Posts, forums, or other organizations. No 
charge beyond expenses. 7 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. Telephone Regent 7891-M. 


Sleep on fresh picked balsam pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 


cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 

Ministers, Sunday School leaders, wanted. 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons, “Y” tours, 
Europe, Summer. Free trip. Allen Tours, 
Boston, 17. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


Make $10 to $25 daily selling our standard 


Books, Bibles, and Testaments. Hasy to sell. Big 
profits. Permanent position for responsible 
producers. Write National Book & Bible 


House, Desk 11, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton, All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Special Offer—Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 
Ladies’, $1.90. per dozen, men’s, $2.90 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sold only in one dozen or more. 
Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Washington, D. ©. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G St., Northwest. 3 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 
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Harrison has for several years been the a 
resentative of the Congregational Home M 
sionary Society, dealing specially with diffic 
city and town church problems, his last beit 
at Salisbury, N. C. 
Mitchell’s Goal Reached ‘ 
Thirty-six men, well organized, engaged ; 
the every member canvass of MITCHELL — 
December. Before they started out they ca 
vassed themselves and pledged $2,400. 
spite of very severe weather, the canvass wi 
successful and the goal set—$8,800—w: 
reached. 


Canton’s Young People’s Work Progressing 

Canton’s Sunday school has been (great 
stimulated during the fall, and the woi 
among the young people is prosperous. — 
missionary committee is getting under wa 
The use of the stereopticon is proving helpf 
in Sunday ‘evening services. 4 


Encourging Outlook for Fort Pierre 

Rev. J. C. N. Pengelly of Forr PIERRE 
encouraged by the accession of 21 new mel 
bers, and is meeting with splendid respon 
otherwise. The Sunday school is the large 
in the history of the church, Mr. Pengel 
has been with the church four years. 


- Successful Canvass at Spearfish 


SPEARFISH’S every member canvass, Dec. 
was a success. Although the day was storm 
19 of the 24 workers were present at t 
“commission service” which closed the mor 
ing hour of worship, dignifying the work 
gathering funds for church work. In the afte 
noon only one person was detained, and that 0 
on account of illness, from team-service. Fot 
teen men and nine women secured 81 subscr' 
tions, totaling over $2,000. The budget w 
nearly $400 larger than that of the previo 
year, and the item for missionary apportic 
ment was increased nearly $150. One of t 
business men of the church was “campai 
director.” Rev. W. F. Ireland is pastor. 


TENNESSEE 


A Community Cabin for Church at Daisy 
An addition to the equipment of the chut 
at Datsy is under way which takes the 1 
usual form of a Community Cabin. T 
work is being done by volunteer labor. 1 
enthusiasm of the laymen is contagious. Af 
school hours boys have been helping hi 
rock and carry lumber and otherwise help 
the work, Much of the material is provid 
and when the weather becomes a little m 
settled the work can go forward rapid 
When the building is completed it will do mt 
to take care of the social interests of the cc 
munity. Rev. J. M. Peyton is pastor. 


WISCONSIN 


Plymouth, Oshkosh, at Its Seventy-Fifth 

PLyMouTH, OSHKOSH, has just celebra 
its diamond jubilee. It was organized as 
Welsh church in 1849, the same year tl 
First Church, Oshkosh, was organized. So 
years afterward a part of the First Chu 
constituency became members of, Plymouth 
it became Congregational. 

The anniversary exercises were held L 
7-10, with a Sunday morning sermon by R 
T. A. Dungan of Waukesha, who preceded 
the pastorate Rev. W. R. Dixon, the pres 
minister. The afternoon service was one 
greetings from neighboring churches and a 
greetings from the State Conference brou 
by Supt. T. R. Faville. At the evening serv 
Dr. Faville preached. 

At the home-coming banquet on Monday e 
ning addresses were given by Rey. H. Hi. P 
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y of Appleton, Mr. C. W. Brown of Mil- 
ukee, Rev. Harry Krug of Oshkosh, and 
iiniscences were brought by Mrs. H. F. 
ghes, Mr. George Jones, Mrs. George Farn- 
n, and others. The exercises were brought 
a close with an address by Rev. H. D. 
vies of Wauwatosa. The pastors who have 
ved the church are: Revs. David Lewis, 


fith Griftiths, Humphrey Parry, J. T. Lewis, — 


M. Jenkins, B. I. Evans, R. T. Evans, A. 
Adams, W. L. Demorest, H. F. Tyler, G. 
Farnam, Wm. Lodwick, W. H. Ziegler, and 
A. Dungan. Mr. Dixon has been pastor 
ut a year,-coming from ten years’ service 
Antigo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

ron Becomes a Community Church 
tecognizing the trend toward the Commun- 
Church, Rey. Will O’Neil, pastor of Tryon, 
in the work of re-organization making the 
rch more distinctively a~community church. 
len the re-organization was completed 15 
y members were received, 14 of them lead- 
citizens of Tryon. The budget of the 
rch was largely increased and $300 was 
led to the pastor’s salary. 


émarle to Erect New House of Worship 
ALBEMARLE, situated on a_ hillside, needs 
re room for the new house of worship. The 
a of the church, after their day’s work of 
hours in the cotton factory, are removing 
0 yards of dirt to provide for the new 
ndation. During the 16 months of the 
torate of Rev. W. B. Graham 46 new mem- 
s have been received and the congrega- 
18 and Sunday school attendance 
zely increased. 


have 


Harrison Builds up Work at Salisbury 
Jnder the commission of the Home Mis- 
nary Society, Dr. H. B. Harrison spent five 
nths with SALISBURY, preparing it for a 
ward movement. The church rallied to his 
Jership and has called to the pastorate and 
enlarged church program Rey. G. L. Day, 
Soddy, Tenn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ing Creek Churches Federate 
\n interesting development in Sprine 
2EK has recently taken place in the forming 
a federation between the Methodist and 
ugregational Churches. It is the under- 
nding that when a new pastor is called, he 
ll be of the other denomination than that 
resented by the pastor who leaves. The 
rch starts out under the leadership of a 
thodist minister who has succeeded in inter- 
ng a large number of men in the affairs of 
church. 


entown to Give Cantata 

n order to care for the mortgage upon the 
rch, Rev. T. HE. Edwards of ALLENTOWN 
_ recently organized a chorus of 70 voices 
present the cantata, ‘“Jephthah,’ in one of 
theaters. The bringing of the people to- 
her for the chorus has had a strengthening 
uence upon the work of the church. 


imokin Buys Parsonage 

SHAMOKIN has recently purchased a parson- 
at a cost of $7,600. The response to the 
incial appeal has been most encouraging. A 
mg people’s society, recently organized, has 
a new gas range in the basement of the 
rch, 


Keesport Young People Active 

The newly renovated auditorium of McKerrs- 
‘T was opened for services on Oct. 5, and 
members were received on confession. The 
ing people’s society has been especially ac- 
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tive during the summer and fall, adding much 
to the social life of the church. The young 
people are leaders in social movements of the 
community, holding hospital services, open-air 
meetings, and indoor mission work, and also 
joining in’ other forms of welfare work in the 
city. They have an active part in the church 
athletic league promoted by the Y. M. C. A. 


NEW JERSEY 

Maplewood Youngest Church in Conference 

MapLewoop, the youngest church of the con- 
ference, is making progress. The school audi- 
torium is being used for preaching and Sun- 
day services. An efficient corps of teachers 
and officers is directing a prosperous Sunday 
school. A new building is greatly needed. 


New Minister for Waverley, Jersey City 

Rey. R. R. Davidson, who recently accepted 
the pastorate of WAVERLEY, JERSEY CITY, is 
being greeted by rapidly increasing congrega- 
tions. Repairs and improvements are under 
way on the building, including a coat of paint. 
The outlook is hopeful. 


Accepts Call to First, Newark 

Rey. R. O. Harpole, a man of thorough prep- 
aration and strongly recommended by Dean 
Brown of Yale, entered upon the pastorate of 
First, NEWARK, Jan. 1. He is warmly wel- 
comed not only by the people of the church 
but by the entire region. They look forward 
to a strong work under his leadership. 


Assistant at Cliffside Italian Mission 

Miss Ellen F. Mason succeeds Miss Vivien 
Donaldson as assistant in the Italian Mission 
at Cxrrrsipe. Miss Donaldson has closed her 
work after three years of faithful service. Miss 
Mason will give her full time to the work, 
having resigned as teacher in the high school. 
She possesses a knowledge of Italian whicn 
will be of great value to her in dealing with 
the people of the neighborhood. 


NEW YORK 

Ordained and Installed at Hall 
James Sykes was ordained and installed as 
pastor of Union, Hatt, Dee. 325, We Ee 
Rollins, superintendent of the New York Con- 
ference, ee SO eee an excellent sermon. Other 
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parts were taken by Revs. J. W. Davies of 
Fairport, A. B. Temple of Seneea, G. H. Orvis 
of Bellona, Dascomb Furbush of Canandaigua, 
and Josepk Kettle of Rochester. The service 
was impressive and a splendid company were 
present. 

The new pastor began work at Hall on Oct. 
1, 1924, and the various activities are making 
fine progress. An interesting feature of the 
service was the reception of the pastor, his 
wife, and two daughters into church member- 


WINSTON -INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illus- 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Hi eadquarters 
391 Winston Building Philadelphia [7] 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 
from us 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom-eld St., Boston 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
15 COURSES — Interesting — con- 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
free. ALL COURSES 50c 
The American Institute 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


of Sacred Literature 
Dept. 469 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For the Pastor, the Treas. 
urer, the Clerk, the Church 
School Superintendent, the 
Secretary. 


Record 
Books 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


14 Beacon St, Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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I CHRISTIANITY— 
WHICH WAY? 


By Charles Sparrow Nickerson 


and the Church is of more than passing interest. 


The author of 


“Christianity——Which Way?” sets forth clearly the sharp alternatives 


which are before the Church. 


Is the Christianity of the future to be safeguarded and promoted 
by emphasis on correct thinking rather than righteous living; by 
the imperial dominance of autocratic sectarianism or by democratic . 


effort towards Christian co-operation? 


The Church of the past has 


always been willing to make revolutionary changes in order to meet 
more effectively the growing needs of a progressive world. The method 
of this book is to study these periods of progressive change in the 
history of Christianity with the purpose of throwing light on present 
problems and charting a course of development for the future. 


‘ 


THE CENTURY CO. 


N a day when all signs point towards a revival of paganism a con- 
| structive presentation of what the future holds for Christianity 


Price $1.75 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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ship. Dr. Rollins acted for the church and ex- 
tended a welcome to the family. 


CONNECTICUT 
Ellington Appreciates Pastor’s Services 


Dr. J. T. Nichols, pastor of ELLINeToN, 
was recently surprised by a gift of $150 from 
some friends in the church. The people seem 
to have caught the spirit of giving, for at the 
recent annual meeting of the church it was 
voted to meet the annuity payments of the 
pastor and to add $300 to his salary. 


The two and a half years of Dr. J. T. 


Feit 


*Pews+PulpitseChancel Burnitures= 
+Bunday School Seating, 


American Seating Company 


t. D 


- Dept. D. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 69 Canal St. 


ESTEY 
PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND: MARBLE 
SENO FOR ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


4 Dept EY 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cees SEMA fa 


Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your ema Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt. mGreonvilic il. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

LYNIYER SWEETER, MORE DUR 
R PRICE, 

CHURCH wy, Gongs OURFREE CATALOGUE 

TELLS WHY. 


Write to Cincinnati mh Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, es 


Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY ‘BELL CO. 


2208 SARS Ny city, 


BELL 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


of every description, 
size and price. Buy 
from your own Pub- 
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Nichols’ pastorate have been harmonious and 
fruitful and especially successful in work with 
boys and young people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Enters Upon New Work at Merrimac 

Rey. H. S. Lowd began work as pastor of 
PixcRimM, Merrimac, Sept. 1. The same day 
in the church he was married to Katharine 
D. Emrich, daughter of Dr. F. E. Emrich, 
the bride’s father performing the ceremony. 
Under Mr. Lowd’s leadership there are signs 
of renewed interest and activity. More people 
are attending the Sunday morning service. 
Fifteen members have been added, eight on 
confession. The every member canvass, re- 
cently made, resulted in an advance in pledges 
of $1,000 over last year. An increased budget 
was oversubscribed. 

The church has no regular midweek prayer 
service. A monthly church night has been in- 
troduced, and is meeting with much favor. 
On the first Thursday evening of each month 
the members and friends of the church meet 
as a family. The program consists of a supper 
at 6 o’clock, a social hour with brief entertain- 
ment at 7, and a devotional hour with practical 
discussion at 8. Among the topics discussed 
are the church at worship, at work, at school, 
at play. The last hour is also used as chil- 
dren’s hour, for they, too, are invited. Mrs. 
Lowd is their leader. Every one brings a 
basket “funch. This is supplemented by a hot 
dish and coffee, provided by a different group 
of workers each month. 


Wollaston to Build May 1 . 

WOLLASTON, QuINcyY, held its annual meet- 
ing Jan. 14, reporting a year of progress. The 
spirit of the occasion was evident in the deci- 
sion to begin the new $125,000 church May 1. 
The construction will be of seam-faced gran- 
ite, with Gothic interior, having a seating 
capacity of 600, with provision for enlarge- 
ment as required. The sum of $75,000 is al- 
ready pledged. The church also voted to in- 
crease the salary of the pastor, Dr. I. W. 
Sneath, $200. It is expected that the edifice 
will be completed in time for the 50th anni- 
versary, May 1, 1926. 


Gift of Organ to Methuen 

METHUEN had a happy day of dedication 
recently when an organ, the gift of Arthur T. 
Walker, was formally consecrated. The organ 
was originally built for the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward F. Searles in Great Barring- 
ton, the opening recital being given by Pverett 
H. Truette, Feb. 27, 1889. Through the gen- 
erosity: of Mr. Walker the organ, which had 
been moved to Methuen by Mr. Searles but 
never erected, was presented to First Church. 
It has been rebuilt with electric action by 
W. W. Laws of Beverly. Rev. E. W. A. Jen- 
kinson, the pastor, and Rey, C. H. Oliphant, 
the pastor emeritus, were in charge of the 
dedicatory program, and were assisted by the 
Weber Quartet of Boston: The inaugural re- 
cital in the Methuen Church was given by Mr. 
Truette, who is now organist at Bliot, Newton. 


< 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Church Night Gatherings at Concord 

At SourH, Concorp, Rey. C. B. Bare, pas- 
tor, “Six Great Books” will be discussed , at 
church night gatherings during Friday eve- 
nings of mid-winter. The messages of varied 
writings are presented weekly in brief fashion, 
and discussed with those present. The books 
and subjects to be studied during the series 


are: Religion, Religious Perplewities, Jacks; 
Fiction, A Passage to India, Forster; Psy- 
chology, Faith and Healing, Brown; Science, 


Accepting the Universe, Burroughs; Biography, 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland; and History, 7’ 
ward the Understanding of Jesus, Simkovyite! 


Congregationalists in the Legislature 

In the 1925 session*of the General Cou: 
which has recently convened, six members ( 
the Senate and 57 members of the House gi 
their religious affiliations as Congregationa 
ists. Five clergymen are among the membet 
of the House of Representatives, two of whor 
Rey. J. W. Bixler of Exeter, and Rev. H. ] 
Jones of Conway, are Congregationalists. Re 
O.' W. Peterson of Penacook, is chaplain « 
the session. Of the 421 representatives, 1 
are women this year. 5 


Fifty Years a Deacon at Marlboro 

At a recent meeting of Mariporo, Rev. § 
B. Long, pastor, recognition was made of tk 
50 years of service of Levi A. Fuller as deaco 
of the church. Mr. Fuller was presented wit 
a picture, “The Birches,” a beautiful grou 
of trees that,span a driveway over which M 
Fuller often travels. At the same gatherin 
reports were heard from church officials, A 
bills were paid and a balance was left in th 
treasury, with the budget for the coming yes 
fully subscribed. All departments of the churc 
are active and are looking forward with hoy 
to the coming year. The oldest member <¢ 
the church is Mr. George Porter, who we 
97 in January. 


Progress of a Year at Wentworth 

“God has been wonderfully near to us ¢ 
Wentworth,” writes an official of WENTWORTI 
During the year just past two members wel 
lost by death, and 21 received into the chure 
Pastor and people are working together e 
fectively, and the services of public worshi 
and the church school are well attended. ‘Tl 
new year begins with all bills paid, and tl 
outlook is for even greater service than | 
1924. The motto for the year ahead is, “E 
Announcers of Good, rather than Denounce! 
of Evil.” Rev. J. G. Vance is pastor. 


Church Membership 
Preparatory Course 


One Hundred Questions Every Protestant should 


be able to Answer. 20 cents acopy; 15 cents in 
quantities of ten or more; postpaid. Mail your 
order to Wm. E. HAmMmMonD, Walker, Minnesota. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to cole 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affili- 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


7% Guaranteed Mortgages 7% 


On Improved Income Real Estate in most substan- 
tial business centers of Southern Florida. Over 25 
years’ experience placing and caring for investment 
funds. i 

Information and booklet free 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa Florida 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives. It’s fun to use a1 
sell them. Every woman wants one when sl 
‘earns fruits do not stain knife or hands if peele 

: by a NEva-STAI 
Easy way to mal 
money for Churc 
Sample and plan fre 


Stainless Products Sales Co., 902-6th St., Watervliet, N. | N.} 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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able to recover entirely while carrying the bur- 
den of a large parish. 


Birth 
Born to Rev. and Mrs. D. BH. Adams, of Ware, 
Mass., a son, David Emerson, Dec. 26, 1924. 


Deaths 
MRS. LUCINA M. LEAVITT 


Accepts to .begin.. Mrs, Lucina M. Leavitt, wife of Rev. Burke 


1urch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
LINGS, O. J., Three Rivers, Mass., to Orange. 
t work. a 
KEMBYHR, JESSH, Drummond, Okla., -to King- 
sher. At work. 
NELL, J. W., Miles, Ia., to Riceville. Accepts. 
TH, Epwin, Community, Manitou, Col., to 
ssociated, Hawarden, Ia. 


eb. 1 a 
news ; s ¥. Leavitt, died suddenly, Jan. 2. Since Mr. 
ae D., First, Tampa, Fla., to Key West. [Leayitt’s retirement from the pastorate of the 


wn, H. L., Boston, Mass., t istant Bee ee hg eer ere, Mess, Over, three 
‘Algtead. N. H. . to assistant pastor- years ago, the family have lived in Cambridge. 
aaa J Ww. F es i Mrs. Leavitt’s whole life was one of successive 

, J. W., Fairport, N. Y., to Sidney. At victories. Rearing a splendid family and stand- 


ork, 4 

' ing by her husband in the hardest fields, East 
ae L., Soddy, Tenn., to Salisbury, N. C. Ac- anq West, she never shirked a duty nor lost a 
sae é: > chance to serve. 

oe Goren, Sedalia, Mo., to Binger, Okla. Her final years in Cambridge, however, had 


about them the air of a larger triumph. No 
longer expected to take a place as the minister’s 
wife, she voluntarily sought service in the church 


w, W. J., Medina, O., to Hampton, Ia. 
cu, A. I., Anacortes, Wash., to New Plymouth, 


ja. Accepts. fi e 
2m to which the family had gone. All the more 
este GL, Mount Dore; Wla., to Melbourne. because she had felt an impulse to join a larger 


and stronger church, where she had friends and 
where she might have felt justified in taking a 
less energetic part, her activities in the North 
Church were the ‘crowning, loving sacrifice of a 
beautifully sacrificial life. : 

In the finest sense hers was a disciplined life. 
She let experience train her for conquest and met 
her opportunities with heroic faith. With an 
outward manner that seemed at times severe, 
and was always self-contained, she had a rare 
tenderness of heart and stirred a like tenderness 
in others. She is devotedly loved in her last 
place of service and how much must she be loved 
in the home and in the churches which might 
be called more intimately her own. She gives 
all who knew her a new sense of the glory ‘‘over 
there.” 


Soy, R. C., Sedgwick, Kan., to Maple Hill 
arger Parish. Accepts. 

GAN, J. R., Fergus Falls, Minn., to Waterloo, Ia. 
TINGTON, Inor, Orleans, Mass., to Deer Isle, 
fe. Accepts. 

WELL, M. BH., Detroit, Mich., to Wallin Me- 
orial, Grand Rapids. At work. 

ANDT, A. W., Granby, Ct., to secretaryship of 
umberland County (Me.) Y. M. C. A. Accepts. 


Resignations 
(MANN, B. R., Minden, Ia. 
NSwortH, WILLIAM, Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo. 
ffective March 1. 
(BArpd, H. W., First, Webster, Mass. To retire 
rom active work in the ministry. 
pox, F. E., First, Texarkana, Ark. 
LU, ANTON, Vining, Ia. 
‘AFER, W. C., student pastor, Iowa City, Ia. 


Events To Come 


Boston Mrnistrers’ Mpprine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
Ordinations and Installations ton, Feb. 2, 10.45 a.M. Annual meeting of 
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Mrs. Emmons White of Aruppukottai, India, 
and Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, recently returned 
from a tour of inspection in Africa. 

Boston SEAMAN’S F'RIpND Socipry, annual meet- 
ing, Feb. 2. See notice of Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTDRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Feb. 6, 2 P.M. 
Speaker, Rev. W. E. Gilroy, editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately’ for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C.) 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 


MuLbY, N. J., 0. and i., Union, Haverhill, Mass., Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 
et. 22, 1924. Sermon by Rev. N. C. Maynard; 
ther parts by Rev. Messrs. W. L. Sizer, J. S. 
‘oorhees, G. H. Hubbard, H. HE. Hurd, A. K. 
kinner, G. BD. Cary, W. R. Wood, and N. I. 
sromley. : 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

SSACHUSETTS 
‘hree Rivers, Union Evangelical ‘a 9 
Vare, Hast 9 9 
YHIGAN 
sattle Creek, First 4 ates 
vy HAMPSHIRD 
roffstown 6 9 
vy YORK 
fount Vernon, First = 13 
LO 
‘oledo, First 2 ti 

Personals 


LLMOTT, Rny. and Mrs. B. A., after the evening 
ervice at Bliot, Roxbury, Mass., Jan. 4, were 
uests of honor at an informal reception, the 
ntire congregation of about 600 people ad- 
opurning to the parish house for the informal 
vent. It was the last day of Mr. Willmott’s 
linistry there. Despite the undercurrent of 
orrow at the close of relations that have 
lways been unusually cordial and happy be- 
ween pastor and people, it was outwardly a 
leasant occasion. Mr. C. E. Aldrich, for over 
0 years an officer of the church, presented to 
Ir. and Mrs. Willmott a gift of several hun- 
red dollars as concrete evidence of the grati- 
ude and affection of over 300 Eliot friends. 
n acknowledging this gift, Mr. Willmott voiced 
ot only his own feeling but that of the church 
vyhen he said that had he his life to live over 
would wish to be their pastor. Both he 
nd Mrs. Willmott carry with them the love 
md good wishes of the people of Bliot who 
vould allow no consideration less than that 
f health to bring about this separation. It 
Ss expected that a few months of complete rest 
it his country home in Townsend will restore 
fr. Willmott’s strength which he has been un- 


> 


Woman’s Board or MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 10.30 A.M. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 


Speakers, For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Business Men Are Co-operating ! 


Leading Business Men of the Middle West 
are giving their time and money to 


J[the Chicago J[theological Seminary 


because it is well-organized, and well-managed, 
to do the work for which it was established. 
More than 2,000 Christian leaders have 
been trained and sent out into service, in 


‘THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINA) 


, OZORA S.. DAVIS, PRESIDENT, 


its seventy years of history. 
Unusual opportunities await graduates from 


lf The Chicago Theological Seminary 


Send for full catalog 


Ow 
President 


Ofrre of 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


training for: 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 


School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


iss] Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
Kennedy School of Missions institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


national ‘institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Kev. Charles E, Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L, Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
; 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Baecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St,, Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
5 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Mor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H, Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, ew officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Cnairman, Rev. William Hoface Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Eerecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hvangelism. 

(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Il). 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of -Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
» W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Dstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Dnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 

and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, . * Fi 
hove Weedute Brownlee, -o*Fesponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. ane ae 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawail. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 

Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


Associate Secretaries 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 


ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cove 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairma 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secreta: 
and Missionary Education Secreta 


Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adu 
Education Secreta 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secreta: 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Educatic 
Program including Social Service, Missiona! 
Ieducation, Student and Young People’s Worl 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christis 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of t] 
denomination for the publication and distributi 
of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, f quarterlies, lesson text-books, teache1 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and books for home and church use, wi 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manag 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationali 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


_Woman’s BoarD OF Missions, 508 Congreg 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THB INTHRIO 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. B. Hurlbt 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


_ WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFI 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. * 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec, Seé 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONAI 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. ] 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAI 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Dunean, Treasure 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Séc.; 609-610 Congreg 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fre 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewa 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, al 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columb 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bo 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is t 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congr 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel. Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sea 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tum FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely f 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites co 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annui 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superi 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasur 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tue MISSIONARY Society OF CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits co 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chureh 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Re 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha 
ford. 


nuary 29, 1925 


For League of Nations 
ecognizing that the clergymen of the coun- 
are pretty definitely, if not in every case, 
culately, in favor of the League of 
ions, the Massachusetts Federation of 
rehes, through its secretary, B. Tallmadge 
t, has expressed its approval of the move- 
t being launched by the League of Nations 
Partisan Association to obtain 20,000 
‘members by March 1 and has co-operated 


\merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


equests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
ve House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ess and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
ar Missionary Organizations with business offices 
t minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
ey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
ard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
eacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
tome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
in connection with our churches. Emergency 
lef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ns and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
sly administered. : 

liam Jllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
rker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
orporated 


wo? Boston 
paman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


Reorganized 
1922 


This Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
ents the Congregational 
urches of New England 
its practical, social, and 
igious work among sea- 
mn. Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
, Boston, and at Vine- 
rd Haven, and Reading : 
oms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
ie Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
uding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
nt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
x facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
mtributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ant, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
vy. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. 
.eodore BW. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
ren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton ; Chairman 
Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
6 Congregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational, interna- 
nal, and national Society aiding seamen. . 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
7 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catverr, D.D., President; GmORGE 
DNEY WesstTeER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
aintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ral districts of the country. Publishes_and 
reulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
1 churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
on work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
hige by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ted. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ontributions and communications relative to 
ork in any part of the country may be sent to 
ie New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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to the end that every Massachusetts minister 
has received through the 
circular explaining just what the League of 
Nations has accomplished and asking for his 
help in bringing this to the attention of his 
congregation. 


mail an informing 


Specifically the pastors are requested by 


Conrad Hobbs, well-known Boston wool man, 
<who is chairman of the membership drive, to 
do three things: First, designate the first Sun- 
day in February as “League of Nations Sun- 
day” and preach a sermon or give a prelude 
on the Will to Peace, giving an outline of how 
the League of Nations may be effective along 
this line; second, to select people in his con- 
gregation who will canyass the church for new 
members; and third, to fill out and mail 2 
posteard, enclosed in the letter, which will 
assure the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association of their definite and practical aid. 


Apropos of a Risible 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 


One of your risible items this week re- 


minded me of the two notices I saw on a cer- 
{ain street in Boston the latter part of June. 
One was a_ pulpit—wayside 
read: 


and it 


pulpit 


“The worst lie is often told by silence.” 
The other was a church bulletin by the side 


of it, and it read: 
“This church will be closed until fall.” 


A MINISTER. 


It was a dark night and the motorist was 


lost. Presently he saw a sign on a post. With 


great difficulty he climbed the post, struck a 
match, and read, “Wet Paint.’—Georgia 
Cracker. 


Babe—‘Jones has a horse which he calls 


‘Imagination.’ ” 


Ruth—‘How come?” 
Babe—“The old thing runs away with him.” 


—Punch Bowl. 


“That is a fine looking horse,” said Henry 
Ward Beecher. “Is he as good as he looks?” 
“Yes. He will. work any placet{ put him.” 
“J wish he were a member of my church,” 


said Beecher.—Presbyterian, 


Jennie—Dick didn’t blow his brains out when 
you rejected him. He came around and pro- 


posed to me. 


Jeannette—Well, he must have gotten rid of 
them some other way, then.—Chaparral. 


Wife—‘My dear, you’ve forgotten that to- 


day is my birthday.” 


Husband—“Er—tisten, love. I know I for- 
got it, but there isn’t a thing about you to re- 


mind me that you are a day older than you 


were a year ago.”’—Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 
Contributor—‘I hope you are earrying out 

those ideas I wrote you about.” 
Editor—“Did you meet the office boy with 


fhe waste-paper basket?” 


Contributor—‘‘Yes.” 
Bditor—‘Well, he was earrying out your 


ideas.” 


A Scotsman had been promised a present of 
a new hat. 

Before the purchase was made, the donor 
called and asked, “Would you rather have a 
felt or straw hat, McPherson?’ 


“Well,” said the latter, “I think Till take a . 


straw one. Maybe it will be a mouthful for 
the coo when I’m done wi’ it.” 
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Mother had come in from the farm to visit 
her daughter in the city.- After the kiss of 
greeting, she noticed her daughter’s bobbed 


hair. Her eyes opened wide in astonishment. . 
“Well, fer pity’s sake, Lizzy,” she exclaimed, 
“you never even writ me you had the typhoid.” 


Magistrate—‘‘The officer says you were go- 
ing forty miles an hour.” 

Suburbanite—“I was, your honor. I had 
just received word from an employment 
agency that they had found a cook for me 
who was sure to stay at least two months.” 

Magistrate (who also lives in the country )— 
“Officer, give this gentleman my machine. It 
does sixty.”—Life. 


For the Easter and Lenten Seasons 


PLAYS - 


PAGEANTS - 


SERVICES 


PLAYS 


THE ROCK—A Biblical Play in Three Acts 
Mary P. Hamlin 


A play showing the character development of Simon Peter. 
A strong play with a great message. In the first act, Simon, a 
poor fisherman, points out to his little wife, Adina, his ambition 
to become a great merchant. But he is soon fired through the in- 
fluence of a strange teacher from Nazareth, with enthusiasm for a 
far greater future than that of a merchant. Believing in his own 
strength, Simon accepts with calm assurance the name of Peter, 
the Rock, and in the second act is flung from the heights of hope 
to the depths of disillusionment when the Nazarene refuses to take 
advantage of the chance for popular leadership which his miracles 
have opened to him. Although brought back to his old loyalty 
with redoubled enthusiasm, the last act sees him denying his Mas- 
ter. Finally, however, in the glory of the Resurrection, Peter be- 
gins to see the true meaning of his name. Through this vivid and 
heart-stirring portrayal of character-development, the play helps 
us to feel that in truth life may ‘‘succeed in that it seems to fail.” 
Full directions are given as to scenery, costumes, etc. 
35 cents 


THY. KINGDOM COME—A Dream for Easter 


Even (In “Garments of Praise.”) Florence Converse 


Suitable for acting, but also exquisite enough in language to 
make beautiful reading. The place, the tomb of the Savior in a 
garden; the time, the -first Easter even, the soldiers’ vigil; the 
people, the three soldiers who guard the tomb, four Galilean chil- 
dren, the angels who roll the stone away, the fOur dreams of the 
soldiers. Children who have known Jesus and who are now in 
Jerusalem for the Passover Festival, come to the garden on Waster 
even and find the three soldiers. The faith of the children in the 
Master calls forth a response in the hearts of the soldiers until 
finally, after they have lived through again in their dreams the 
scenes of the crucifixion, they acknowledge that “by the Cross joy 
hath come to the whole world.” $2.00 


YOUTH’S EASTER Helen L. Wilcox 


A morality play for Haster. Minimum number of participants 
is forty-four, but the whole church school may take part. Sixteen 
speaking parts. Music published with the text. Time required, 
about thirty minutes. Characters: Youth, Hope, Love, Leaves, 
Flowers, Birds,’ Home Children, Children of the Mission Fields, 
Veiled Figures (children of non-Christian lands). Youth sounds 
a call to Joy and is answered by the Leaves, the Flowers, and the 
Children. The joy they bring does not satisfy until Hope bids 
the children speak and they make known the true joy of the Easter 
story. Youth then desires all ‘children from all lands to join in 
the song; the Veiled Figures are discovered, but cannot share this 
joy until Love comes. With the coming of Love and Youth’s de- 
sire to carry the Good News to all the world, Youth finds a deeper 
joy than he had “dreamed—or sought.” 25 cents, $15.00 per 100 


THE RESURRECTION Rosamond Kimball 


Sixteen characters, also a reader. This Easter Service is 
composed entirely of selections from the Bible arranged in dra- 
matic form on the plan of a mystery play, picturing the incidents 
of the Gospel story of the Resurrection and accompanied by selec- 
tions from Bach’s Passion music and Haster Carols, adapted to 
easy production by young people. The service has the three-fold 
appeal—the Bible words, accompanied by musie, with the actual 
scenes of the Resurrection story. It is so arranged that it can 
be given within the church itself as a unique and wonderfully im- 
pressive Paster Service. 35 cents 


THE LEGEND of the GRAAL Douglas Horton 


This appealing little drama brings to us—clothed in the pic- 
turesque and reverent symbolism of the Middle Ages—a lesson in 
helpfulness and child-like faith. Particularly appropriate to the 
Easter season. New. Price to be announced. 


HE IS THE SON OF GOD _ Dr. Linwood Taft 


A blind Jewish mother of the time of Christ hears through her 
children of the deeds of the Teacher, culminating in the events 
of Passion Week and Waster morning. Extraordinarily moving 
and convincing. Adapted to small churches as well as large. 
Only a few copies needed for presentation. 35 cents 


PAGEANTS 
THE DAWNING Lyman Bayard 


“Few Christians of the Twentieth Century ever attempt to 
imagine the feelings and thought-experiences of those Christians 
of the First Century who were called to be witnesses to the world 
eoncerning the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

“But for us who are gathered here the centuries will turn 
backward, and the Gates of the Past be unlocked; and we shall 
see a Pageant of the Resurrection. We shall stand outside the 
gate of Jerusalem, with the sepulchre of Jesus to our right, and 
shall watch those of old time'pass back and forth between the 
city gate and the tomb,” 45 cents each, 20 or more copies; 

A any smaller quantity, 50 cents each 


THE IMMORTALITY OF LOVE and SERVICE 


(Service with pageant feature.) H. Augustine Smith 


First scene of pageant: Behold Thy King, Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday; Second scene, The Darkest Hour, the Watch at 
the Sepulclre; Third scene, Messiah Victorious, The Dawn of 
Easter; Fourth scene, Love and Service for All Mankind, Build- 
ing the City of God and the House of Brotherhood. If only the 
Easter story is desired, the first three scenes may be used. 

12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies $5.00 


SERVICES 


LIFE VICTORIOUS—Containing “Her Easter - 
Choice” Margaret Slattery 


This beautiful Daster Service is reprinted from Worship 
and Song with the addition of “Her Waster Choice,” a dialogue 
for ten girls. The characters are: Louise, a girl of fifteen; 
Pleasure, Beauty, Music, Fame, Power, Christianity with Faith, 
Hope and Love. Louise is choosing the path she is to travel 
through the world. ‘ 

12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE’ Margaret Slattery 


Processionals for each department of the church school are 
suggested. A special feature is a dialogue, “The Triumph of 
Love,” to be given by members of the intermediate and senior 
departments. Characters: Life, Six Heralds, Greed, Service, 
Death and Fear, Hope, Faith, Love. The Heralds try to explain 
the meaning of Life; Death interrupts to say he is the end; 
Hope with Faith offer all they have to Life, but not until Love 
comes is the triumph over Death complete and the true mean- 
ing of Life revealed. } 

12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


FOR PRIMARY AND JUNIOR GROUPS 


THE MARCH AND APRIL ISSUES of the PILGRIM ELEMENTARY TEACHER feature Easter Pro- 
gram Material for the elementary departments of the church school, included in which are services for pri- 
mary and junior groups, songs, stories, gift patterns, picture insert, and other suggestions. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE MARCH ISSUE 
What the Grub Found Out 
Easter Program and Song for the Primary Department 
An Easter Message to a Mother with Empty Arms 
Putting the Seeds to Bed 
Three pages of Easter Gift Patterns 


Single issues, 10 cents each. 


SPRING IN THE BROWN MEADOW 
WHAT THE EASTER LILY TOLD THE 
BLUEBIRD Elizabeth Edland 


In Spring in the Brown Meadow and Other Pantomimes for Little Children 

Both of these delightfully appealing simple pantomimes are 
written for children between the ages of four and nine. Very 
little preparation is necessary for there is nothing to memorize. 
They are drilled according to the suggestions given in the pan- 
tomimes. The important thing is to see that the children have 
the right spirit, and enter into the interpretations spontaneously. 
The background suggestions are most simple. These pantomimes 


Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


SOME FEATURES OF THE APRIL ISSUE 
Junior Ideas about Easter 
An Easter Hymn Story 
When Helen Cried 
The Beautiful Country 


Yearly subscription rate: $1.00 


may be played effectively without costumes, although the ap- 
peal is much the stronger if the author’s simple suggestions 
for costuming can be carried out. 35 cents a copy 


WHY DIDN’T YOU TELL? Anita B. Ferris 


An Waster play with suggested music for children from_five 
to ten years of age. Twenty-seven or more characters. Time 
required, about thirty minutes. Characters include (1) Nature’s 
children—flowers, birds, and bunnies, (2) foreign children in our 
land, (3) Christian girls and boys. The foreign children try to 
understand the Easter message as told by the flowers, the birds 
and bunnies, but it has to be interpreted by the Christian girls 
and boys before they really understand. 15 cents a copy 
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LINCOLN SOUGHT 
THE SOLUTION OF 
A“CROSS WORLD PUZZLE” 


HE SET THE 
NEGRO FREE 


The AMA] one the Agent of 
| SF 

every one ie, of US as 

Congregational Co Christians, in 


applying the ideals of 


Freedom to the _ life of America’s 


unprivileged. The struggle in 
or 
which Lincoln = not yet over. 
ps 
THIS YEAR ON wad LINCOLN SUNDAY 780,000 STUDENTS 


IN OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS CAN HELP _ KEEP THE 
CRUSADE OF BROTHERHOOD GOING. $80,000 IS 
NEEDED BEYOND LAST YEAR’S INCOME. 


10 cents 


from each Congregational Sunday 
School Scholar will do it! — . 
Will your school help ? 


a. | LINCOLN SUNDAY, February 8th | - 
THE AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION oe 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Editorial Outlook 


An Essayist’s Experience 
| ieee following letter from Professor John Wright 
Buckham, whose prize essay was published in last 
week’s Congregationalist, gives interesting light upon 
the background and purpose of Professor Buckham’s 
contribution : 
It occurs to me to add to what I wrote you the other 
_ day,—in order that my article on Christian Fellowship 
may not be taken as a mere academic and professional 
product,—that a closer Christian fraternity has been 
one of my great ideals from the very beginning of my 
Ministry, in spite of the fact that the Congregational 


minister whom I asked to give the right hand of fellow- - 


ship at my ordination refused to do so, after hearing 
my statement of faith, and the Methodist minister, whom 
I had asked to read the Scripture at the ordination sery- 
ice, declined to take any part in recognizing so base a 
heretic. 

That was not very auspicious, but it did not destroy 
my ideal, and during my pastorate in Salem I served for 
ten years as Secretary of a ministerial fellowship which 
embraced Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Universalists, a Second Adventist 
and a Swedenborgian—and a goodly fellowship it was. 
_ During the campaign against the saloons in that city, 
_I found a Catholic priest and the members of the Father 
Matthew Society congenial fellow workers. I have 
preached, as have other of my brethren, in Presbyterian, 
Disciples, Unitarian, Universalist, Methodist, Baptist, 
Dutch Reformed and Episcopal churches and have al- 
ways had a warm welcome, and yet have remained, I 
think, a loyal Congregationalist, with leanings—as Dr. 
Bridgman would say—toward Christianity. Experience 
has convinced me that there is a Christian fellowship 
which underlies all doctrinal and denominational out- 
croppings. 

¥ ¥ 

American democracy is founded upon a sense of the 
worth of the average man. Underlying our governmental 


institutions is an ideal. It is by developing and training 


the powers and capacities of the average man, and by 
trusting the free spirit of a free people, rather than by 
recoil upon mechanisms of authority and artificial de- 
vices of control and regulation that the highest achieve- 
ment of American life can be attained. Control and 
regulation must develop rather than destroy the spirit 
of freedom if the highest end is to be attained. 


Radio Preaching and Church Services 


ae TEMENT having been attributed to Dr. J. C. 

Massee, pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, to the 
effect that the Temple would soon be in a position 
where it could meet the needs of the church people 
around Boston through the radio, and that the churches 
now functioning could close, Rev. Stanley Marple, pas- 
tor of First Church, Weymouth Heights, Mass., sought 
from Drs. Massee, A. Z. Conrad, and S. Parkes Cadman 
a statement regarding their respective views concerning 
the relation of radio preaching to local church atten- 
dance, and its probable effect upon the general life and 
welfare of the churches. 

Dr. Massee most specifically repudiated the state- 
ment attributed to him, and stated most emphatically 
that he had constantly urged those who heard him over 
the radio to attend church. He recognized that some 
might possibly stay away from their local church serv- 
ices to “listen in,” and this he apparently regarded as’ 
unfortunate, but the resultant good in strengthening 
local churches would, he believed, exceed the resultant 
evil. Dr. Cadman replied with a brief statement ex- 
pressing the opinion that the results of radio for the 
church are largely beneficial. The radio, however, he 
thought, should be subordinated to the good of the 
whole body of Christ and not to individual exploita- 
tion. He called attention to the fact that he had per- 
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sonally declined to broadcast except in the afternoon, 
at a time far removed from regular church and Bible 
school sessions. Dr. Conrad’s reply was at greater 
length, and is quoted elsewhere, in the news columns. 


A Battler for World Peace 


d ee entire issue of Unity, for January 12, assumed 
the form of a memorial number for the late E. D. 
Morel, M.P., the indefatigable enemy of the intrigues of 
secret diplomacy, and the man who was responsible for 
the exposure and ultimate reform of the shocking abuses 
in connection with the rubber trade in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Morel was an interesting figure, and a striking ex- 
ample of the powerful influence that may be wielded by 
one man, enlightened and in earnest. He was the son 
of an official in the French Ministry of Finance, named 
Edmund Model de Ville, his mother being an English- 
woman of Quaker stock. He took the name of Morel 
when he became a British citizen in 1896. 

The story of his exposure of the foul deeds on the 
Congo, and: of the infamies of King Leopold, is well 
known. Almost single-handed he fought this wealthy 
monarch, and so roused the moral indignation of the 
world that drastic reforms were compelled and by 1913 
the whole Leopoldian policy was abandoned. 

After this victory Morel turned his attention to the 
evils of secret diplomacy, especially as revealed in in- 
trigues regarding Morocco. He held very strongly to 
belief in the common guilt of the European powers 
in the causes leading to the Great War, and was so de- 
nunciatory in his attitude toward the Liberal Govern- 
ment and toward .its Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey, that he became exceedingly unpopular in Great 
Britain. He was openly charged with playing a pro- 
German game, and with having been the dupe of Ger- 
many in affairs relating to the Congo. In 1917 he was 
condemned to six months’ imprisonment under the De- 
fense of the Realm Act for having sent printed matter 
into a neutral country without a license. His offense is 
said to have been technical, and consisted in sending 
some of his pamphlets to M. Rolland Romain, who hap- 
pened to be in Switzerland, instead of in- France, as 
Morel supposed. It would have been legal to have sent the 
pamphlets to the latter country. Many who had admired 
Morel, and had faith in his integrity, lost a measure of 
confidence in his judgment, or came to regard him as an 
extreme pacifist representing an impossibilist attitude 
in relation to the practical problems of government in 
international affairs. 

However, Morel had striking vindication in 1922 
when, as candidate of the Independent Labor Party, he 
accomplished the sensational defeat of the Hon. Winston 
Churchill, in a Dundee constituency. In the recent elec- 
tion, despite the downfall of Ramsay MacDonald’s Labor 
Government, he was again returned to Parliament at 
the head of the poll. In 1919 Mr. Morel founded the im- 
portant review, Foreign Affairs. 

In his passing the world hag lost one of its most 
determined battlers for world peace. His greatest 
achievement was in his cleaning up of the Congo situa- 
tion. There the facts were sufficiently clear. In the 
complicated field of diplomacy and international prob- 
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‘ment of faith. When these beliefs, 
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lems, Mr. Morel was too much the partisan of a particular 
theory always to evaluate facts and forces accurately, 
or to speak with fairness of those whom he attacked. 
For the character and motives of Sir Edward Grey, now 
Viscount Grey, many will prefer to trust the revelations 
of the letters of Walter Page rather than the objurga- 
tions of Mr. Morel. But flaming prophets indignant 
against wrong are the world’s chief need. Searching 
criticism of the activities of governments and of the 
governing class are essential to good government and 
high ideals. There would be little advancement toward 
world peace if some men were not extremists in its pur- 
suit. Morel was a man of sound ideals and right pur- 
poses. Whether his practical policies were always wise 
or justified we cannot say, but his name will go down 
in history high in the list of those who in this genera- 
tion saw the vision of a world transformed in peace and 
righteousness, and who worked for it with passionate 
devotion and integrity of purpose. 


The Future of Protestantism 


HAT the battle involved in present-day controversies 

is no longer between orthodox theologians and liberal 
theologians, but is rather “between Fundamentalists in 
both the orthodox and liberal camps who visualize the 
ehurch as an exclusive denominational entity represent- 
ing a distinctive theological peculiarity, and the Modern- 
ists in both the orthodox and liberal camps who visualize 
the church as an inclusive spiritual entity representing 
a universal love of truth and a universal passion for 
human service,” is the burden of an interesting article 
on Fundamentalism and the Future, by John Haynes 
Holmes, in the Community Church News. ig 

Mr. Holmes believes that the present controversy “is 
nothing more nor less than the outward and visible sign 
of the break-up of that whole denominational system of 
Protestantism which began with Luther and Calvin.” 
The basis of our denominations today, he points out, is 
theological belief as laid down in some creed or state- 
or creeds, are 
challenged the raison detre for denominationalism 
disappears. Hence, Mr. Holmes contends, the Funda- 
mentalists are “the unconscious champions of denomi- 
nationalism, as their opponents are the unconscious 
protagonists of a new church order.” 

The fact that Fundamentalist elements in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada are almost solidly opposed 
to the church union movement would seem in harmony 
with this statement. As a matter of fact, however, one 
cannot dispose of denominationalism quite so easily. 
Creeds and theologies tend to lose much of their original 
technical significance and exacting quality. They be- 
come symbols, or a mere historic framework, and the 


‘distinctive life and strength of the denomination passes 


them by. A denominational temper, or atmosphere, be- 
comes of more practical significance. The Methodist for- 
gets all about his church’s Twenty-Five Articles of 
Religion, even if he ever knew that church had such 
standards; the church represents to him an ideal 
expressed in the earnest evangelism of John Wesley. 
Similarly the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and mem- 
bers of other churches that emphasize creed, seldom have 
the technicalities of the creed in mind. Their response 
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is to a sense of communion, or to a general type of organ-. 


ized religious life. The most liberal member of a very 
orthodox church may develop a devotion to the organiza- 
tion that has no more to do with its historic technicali- 
ties than the powdered wig of a judge who sits on the 
bench has to do with justice. 

_ We are not defending this situation. We are among 
those who believe that professed creeds ought to respond 
to vital realities. But these things must be taken into 
account if we are to understand the bases of existing 
denominationalism and the probable course of church 
developments for the future. 

One portion of Mr. Holmes’ article is of unusual in- 
terest, in view of the very pronounced warfare which 
the leading organ of Unitarianism has waged upon 
Fundamentalism. Mr. Holmes, in illustrating his con- 
tention that the Fundamentalist controversy ‘Henetrates 
right through doctrines as such to the heart of the Prot- 
estant order itself,” points to the situation in the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Here is a denomination [says Mr. Holmes] which is 
free both in tradition and in practice, and should be 
immune therefore to theological disputation of every 
kind. Yet the Fundamentalist controversy is raging in- 


‘side the Unitarian body exactly as it is inside the Bap- 
tist, the Presbyterian, and the Episcopalian bodies. It 


ee democratic character of the Congregational 
fellowship, and the spirit of fairness that most 
strongly evidences the passion for a democracy spe- 
cifically Christian, are nowhere better manifested than 
in the sessions of the Congregational Commission on 
Missions, the most important annual meeting of which 
has just closed in Chicago. The meetings are open, 
and corresponding members, including practically every- 
body in attendance at the general midwinter gather- 
ing, are permitted to take part in the discussions. 
‘Though deriving its life from the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, which, in turn, is only the 
most representative instrument of the Congregational 
Churches of America, the authority of the Commission 
and the effect of its decisions are such that its exercise 
of power might readily tend toward the glorification of 
mere organization, or even toward the assumption of 
arbitrary authority. Thus far, however, the centraliz- 
ing tendencies in our Congregational development have 
been well under the control of the fine idealism that 
called them into being. Means have not been permitted 
to dominate ends, and in the sessions of the Commission 
one is conscious always of a background of spiritual 
purpose and enterprise, which is itself the impulse to- 
ward the quest of better organization and methods. 
The Commission displays in remarkable degree a 
willingness to listen, and a patient encouragement to- 
ward candor of statement, in its eagerness to know all 
the facts. If debate is frank and thoroughgoing, a delib- 
erative spirit prevails, and there is the constant recog- 
nition of mutual rights and interests. The finer disci- 
plines of the Congregational way are commendably in 
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does not use the same phraseology; the Unitarian Funda- 
mentalists are called theists, and the Modernists .are 
called humanists! It does not express itself in heresy 
trials; the machinery for such does not exist among the 
Unitarians! But the two groups are in conflict; churches 
which have ministers of the one persuasion do not want 
ministers of the other; and the controversy here, exactly 
as among the orthodox, involves not merely doctrines 
as principles of belief but also denominationalism as a 
principle of church organization. 


Of course the way out of all these problems for Mr. 
Holmes is very simple. It is through the Community 
Church. As for ourselves, we do not believe that the 
problem is by any means so simple, or that it is to be 
solved in an atmosphere where there is avoidance, rather 
than expression, of religious differences. The real solu- 
tion must come, slowly we fear, through the development 
of that Christian catholicity that preserves in letter and 
spirit all that was good in the past, and that recognizes 
distinctions and differences, as frankly as it seeks to 
have men manifest them in an atmosphere of humility 


and love. 
¥ & 


Understanding and sympathy as they are the basis 
of all knowledge and discernment are likewise at the 
heart of all true fellowship and co-operation. 


Spiritual Life and Organization 


| Editorial Impressions Regarding Present Inquiries 


evidence in the atmosphere of courtesy that surrounds 
this gathering where the most vital, if not divisive, 
issues of the denominational life find their most strate- 
gic place of discussion. Here one is most conscious of 
the limitations with which alone the term denomination 
can properly be applied to Congregational churches 
united for common service; the Congregational denomi- 
nation is revealed in its most intensive organization and 
councils as nothing more than a free fellowship of free 
churches seeking the most effective ends, means, and 
methods of voluntary co-operation. Upon this there 
cannot be too much emphasis and insistence, both be- 
cause of its accordance with Congregational principles, 
but because of its accordance with the facts. 


Present Problems of Readjustment 

The issues before the Commission at this recent 
gathering have been such as to bare the cloven hoof of 
mere ecclesiastical mechanism, sectionalism, and sec- 
tarianism, if such be found anywhere in our organism. 
At the instance of the National Council the Commission 
on Missions at its sessions a year ago appointed a Com- 
mittee of Twelve to inquire in the fullest way regarding 
the whole organization and expression of Congregational — 
life through the various national societies, and to report 
concerning the possibilities of consolidation, readjust- 
ment, and simplification. All this has had in view more 
effective service through the possibility of better econ- 
omy, temporal arid spiritual, in the adaptation of means 
towards ends. 

The report of this Committee of Twelve provided the 
chief business at the Chicago meeting.’ The report was 
skillfully presented by Rev. William Horace Day, of 
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Bridgeport, Ct., chairman of the committee. Though 
it showed exhaustive labors on the part of the commit- 
tee, it was set forth as purely tentative and as designed 
specifically to call forth discussion looking toward con- 
structive suggestions and such criticisms as might guide 
the future work of the committee. 

The report presented alternatives and possibilities 
quite as much as definite proposals, and it was not in- 
consistent with its spirit and purpose to indicate a divi- 
sion among the members of the committee regarding 
certain tentative proposals. 

Broadly speaking, the report recommended the 
merging of the eleven existing national Congregational 
Societies into four groups—Foreign, National, Educa- 
tion, and Ministerial Relief. This plan would unite the 
Woman’s Boards with the American Board, would 
effect further consolidation in Home Missionary and 
Church Extension activities, and would divide the pres- 
ent work of the A. M. A. between the Home Missionary 
group and the Educational group. 

The keenest debate developed around this proposal 
affecting the future of the A. M. A. Strong representa- 
tions were made regarding the need and wisdom of con- 
tinuing the A. M. A. work upon the valuable foundation 
of tradition, organization, and sentiment that have be- 
come associated with its long years of noble service. A 
“straw” vote of all present showed that in the event of 
a merger of the societies taking place 35 favored a four- 
board plan readjusting the work of the A. M. A., while 
111 favored a five-board plan, under which the A. M. A. 
would continue to function as at present. 

Much discussion arose concerning the proposal for 
a merger of denominational publications, having in 
mind particularly the absorption of The Oongregation- 
alist, the Missionary Herald, and the American Mission- 
ary into one paper, under which The Congregationalist 
would continue much as at present, but would issue 
monthly a double-sized magazine number devoted to mis- 
sionary interests. Proposals presented the alternative 
between a complete and partial merger of these publica- 
tions. The sentiment of the committee, and apparently 
of the gathering as a whole, seemed to favor a complete 
merger, but difficulties were recognized and frankly 
stated. Dr. Lloyd Douglas in a characteristic address 
suggested the possibility of establishing an entirely dif- 
ferent type of denominational organ—a sort of denomi- 
national “trade journal,” which the denomination would 
make provision to place in every Congregational family 
throughout the land. He felt that the whole problem 
should be approached more from the standpoint of dis- 
tribution, and that no merger of, or improvement in, the 
denominational organs of the type now existing, would 
in itself solve that problem. A special committee was 


appointed to consider the feasibility of Dr. Douglas’ . 


suggestion. 
Spiritual Motives and Forces 


The whole atmosphere of the Chicago meeting was so 
dominated with matters of organization and mechanism, 
that one found many evidences of a spiritual reaction. 
This was indicated in a questioning in conversational 
groups whether the real problems of our churches and of 
our corporate spiritual activity were not being unduly 
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dominated by the matter of organization. One may be 
sure that such a reaction will always be in evidence in 
our Congregational life. Inherently many of our people 
—leaders as well as rank and file—possess an impatience 
of organization and over-emphasis upon method. In the 
main we are a denomination of independents and indi- 
vidualists, who act chiefly upon the assumption that 
spiritual life, if it really exists, will inevitably find its 
own channels and modes of expression. 

However, this feeling itself should not be allowed to 
go unchallenged. The supremacy of life over organiza- 
tion, the dominance of spiritual ideals, must be ever 
maintained. To attain Christian ends, by any legitimate 
methods and means, is more important than to develop a 
theoretical perfection of instruments and methods at 
the expense of the spiritual force that-can apply them. 
But there is a type of spiritual life that manifests its 
sanity, its vigor, and its vision of its task by the patience 
and consecration with which it applies itself to discov- 
ering the highest economy of spiritual endeavor. With- 
out losing the sense of Christian service in the details of 
organized effort this spirit seeks ever to make its own 
forces more effective. There may be those among us 
whose outlook is too much dominated by mechanism 
and organization. -But in the main, it is the opposite 
sentiment that prevails; a spirituality seeking more ef- 
fective means of expression lies back of the work of the 
Committee of Twelve and the demand that called it into 
being. 

If there be a danger of unduly emphasizing organiza- 
tion in vision and discussion there is likewise a danger in 
that type of spirituality which mistakes emotion for devo- 
tion, and is more concerned about promoting enthusiasm 
than about the patient, persistent task of harnessing 
enthusiasm and giving it direction. Our Congregational 
fellowship will attain its highest achievement only under 
an ideal that emphasizes all that makes for the widest, 
sanest, deepest, most direct co-operation and mutual un- 
derstanding. Effective consolidation is itself a great end 
ef spiritual life in a Christian community. These things 
should not be forgotten. In meeting new conditions in a 
new day the heritage of honest conviction, spiritual pas- 
sion, and the resources of godly living and redemptive 
purpose, constitute the greatest asset of our Congrega- 
tional life. No changes or developments of organization 
can atone for weakness and failure if we be lacking in 
the spiritual foundations. But spiritual vision and pas- 
sion must express themselves according to the demands 
of the coming age. We shall not fight less valiantly 
against evil, or less effectually display the virtues and 
graces of Christian life and fellowship by developing 
closer and more effective organization if such is possible. 
A mere spirit of tinkering, and even an idealism that 
concerns itself chiefly with mechanism, can get us 
nowhere. It may, in fact, destroy real values and effec- 
tually block the way. But if, as we believe, the impulses 
and purposes of the present inquiry are those of spiritual 
life, submitting itself to the control and. discipline that 
can make its redemptive services better directed and 
more powerful, zeal for better organization may be the 
symbol and expression of the highest and deepest things 
in our life. There is a sense in which the expression of 
life is as important as life itself. 
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More Bloodshed in Herrin 
Herrin, county seat of bloody Williamson 
ounty, had a free-for-all fight again Sat- 
rday night and the troops are patrolling 
ie streets today. They came too late, how- 
ver, to prevent bloodshed. The William- 
ym County trouble is not a simple affair; 
_is the result of the clash of many factions 
ad opinions. The trouble began when mine 
wners attempted two or three years ago to 
m their mines with non-union men when 
strike was in progress. The brutal and 
ruel Herrin massacre was the result. 
‘The enforcement of the Volstead Act in 
le county makes another issue. The large 
reign population resident there makes the 
oy ae of liquor laws difficult. The 
lan is strong in that section and is, of 
urse, antagonistic to the foreign elements 
d generally has stood for the enforcement 

the Highteenth Amendment. The leader 
: the Klan was Glenn Young, a unique 
; 


aracter. For twenty years before he came 
Williamson County he was a special agent 
* the Internal Revenue Department at 
Tashington. He had the reputation of be- 
id determined, fearless, and a zealot in 
oy cause that he undertook, and he was 
ceedingly quick in the use of a gun. It 
| reported that he had about a dozen scrap- 
0ks filled with newspaper clippings which 
scounted his exploits. From these it ap- 
2ars that he had killed twenty-nine men, 
lost of them in discharge of his duty. 
Among his enemies in Herrin was Ora 
homas, deputy sheriff, gambler, bootlegger 
nd gunman. He and Young set out after 
1e trouble over the Herrin massacre to 
et” each other. Last year Young and his 
ife were ambushed with the result that 
shot blinded her. Soon after that Thomas 
d Young with their respective forces 
gned an armistice and it was stipulated 
at both men should leave the county and 
t return. Both broke the agreement and 
[pened not long ago. Saturday night they 
arted a hunt for one another and when 
ca met on the street the shooting began 
nd both were killed, and in addition two of 
heir lieutenants. Mrs. Young, who is much 
ounger than her husband, is blind and is 
aft with a son less than two years old. 
It is not easy to say just how the State 
f Illinois should have handled this situ- 
tion. The state administration was dila- 
ory about sending troops when the trouble 
rst began and has been exceedingly care- 
‘Ss in looking after it since the first trouble. 
erhaps three months of military rule would 
ave been salutary. When the strike was 
1 progress the county officials were prac- 
ically under the control of the strikers. 
‘here was no such thing as the protection 
f the law for non-union men in Williamson 
jounty. If the district could have had the 
ind of military rule with which Boston 
nded its police strike, I think it would have 
olyved the problem. The newspapers pre- 
lict peace in Williamson County, now that 
he leaders of both factions are dead. 


From Our Western Editor 


‘attorney who had 


Governor Len Small was inaugurated for 
his second term two weeks ago. The lower 
courts have decided that he is responsible 
for an accounting of the interest earned on 
public moneys during the period when he 
was state treasurer some years ago. The 
ease will now go to the higher courts. The 
new: attorney-general is a close friend of 
the governor, but has promised to appoint 
as special prosecutor in this case the same 
charge of it under a 
former administration. We may be sure 
that the case will not be settled soon. 

Governor Small controls the legislature, 
and it now looks as if Illinois would return 
to the government standards which were 
accepted in the state when Billy Lorimer 
was elected (?) to the Senate. Big Bill 
Thompson came to life again at the inaugu- 
ration of the governor. He has generously said 
that he will run again for mayor if the dear 
people want him, and they do. Those do 
who expect to be beneficiaries. — 

It does not seem possible that Thompson 
could again be elected Mayor of Chicago; 
but it did not seem possible that Len Small 
could be re-elected Governor of Illinois. Along 
with his election his hundred million dollar 
road bonds were voted, so that he and his 
lieutenants will probably have the spending 
of that sum of money. Apparently it is true 
that the people for the most part get the 
kind of a government that they want. 

* * 

The program of unifying Protestant church 
agencies in the Chicago district has taken 
another great step forward. ‘The Chicago 
Sunday School Association, which “was the 
local organization of the International Sun- 
day School Association, has not been func- 
tioning effectively for more than ten years. 
It had gotten into debt and its program 
did not commend itself to our ‘thurch con- 
stituency. The association has now heen 
merged with the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion, and the latter has underwritten the 
debt of the association. 

The new organization is known as the 
Chicago Council of Religious Education and 
is a department of the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration which will do the promotional work 
of the organization. On the educational 
side it will be related to the International 
and will take its educational ideals from the 
International, reserving the right to modify 
or change these as it pleases. 

It begins its work with the resolve to do 
for the denominations the work of religious 
education which can best be done in co- 
operation, and to leave to the denominations 
the work that they can best do separately. 
The Chieago Church Federation is repre- 
sentative of the Protestant churches in the 
Chicago area so that the new council can 
go forward in its work as a thoroughly 
representative and co-operative body. This 
means that much of the friction and over- 
lapping of function in the field of religious 
education will be eliminated. It would be 
great gain for all concerned if all the or- 
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ganizations doing interdenominational work 

in the field of Protestantism could become as 

representative and as thoroughly co-operative 

as the new. Chicago Council of Religious 

Education. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 29, 1925. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the New Union Station 


I remember when the New Union Station 
was builded in my Boyhood, and it was to 
me a Wonderful Place, where the Trains 
ran into the House, and where there were 
more People every day than I had supposed 
were on earth. But that was long ago, and 
now for years it hath been said that the 
old Union Station was an old Rat Trap, and 
Miserably Inadequate and out of date. And 
they decided to build a New Union Station. 

So the Old Station was pulled down in 
part, and the place was filled with Steam 
Shovels and Derricks. And the Trains were 
shunted into inconvenient places on Tempo- 
rary Tracks, And they erected a Vast Low 
Shed. that covered Many Acres that it 
might be for a Temporary Adjunct to what 
was left of the Old Station. And therein 
we sought our Trains over Wooden Trestles 
while they Mixed Concrete under our feet, 
or Punched through the Roof to thrust up- 
ward Steel Beams. And it was a place of 
Noise and seemed a place of Confusion. But 
they cannot afford Confusion where the 
trains run in. If the Passengers were con- 
fused, the Trains kept on the job, save that 
they sought out strange places for Arrival 
and Departure. 

But after many months they began to 
remove some portions of the Shed, as the 
progress of the work made it convenient. 
And I stood at certain of these open spaces 
and looked upward and around. And I be- 
held it with Great Admiration. For the 
Granite Walls were lifted high above the 
Low Shed, and the Roof was exalted on 
Noble Columns and the open space was 
Spanned with Generous Arches. 

And I said, Mine eye hath not seen nor 
mine ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the imagination of mine heart that it could 
be so Beautiful. 

Beloved, this world is a great Union Sta- 
tion under construction. There is noise and 
confusion and the sound of the Derrick and 
the Steam Shovel, and the space that is 
open to our vision is low and smoky. And 
people are running to and fro, and coming 
and going, and it seemeth that they are 
never getting anywhere. 

But there are a few holes in the roof of 
this low shed, and through them the Stars 
look in. And I have kicked off one or two 
boards that were a little loose, and have 
had a vision, brief and partial, of what is 
going on around and above this shed of 
human experience. Albeit the vision is but 
partial, for we know in part and we 
prophesy in part, yet do I tell the vision 
unto thee. 

Keep the Trains running on schedule time, 
for this battered old Shed of human life is 
still a Usable Station. But the Alabaster 
Walls of God’s Majestic Terminal are 


-a-building above us and around us; and 


that is our destination. 
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Bringing the Two Ends Together 


Third Prize Essay 


By James M. Campbell, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Can Fundamentalists and Liberals live and work together, 


harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellowship, both 
in the local church and in the larger field of service? »& 


N reply to the question, “Can Funda- 

mentalists and Liberals live and work 
together harmoniously and effectively, in 
Christian fellowship, both in the local 
church and in the larger field of service?,” 
speaking broadly, we would say: A true 
Church of Christ ought to have within it 
room for all true Christians. To illustrate: 
the old and well-nigh forgotten controversy 
between Calvinists and Arminians split 
churches and brought about many painful 
estrangements. -These divisions into oppos- 
ing camps were altogether unnecessary. In 
a church formed after the New Testament 
type, there should be a place for both Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, and by parity of rea- 
soning, it ought also to have a place for 
Fundamentalist and Liberal. But one thing 
is sure, this cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by any compromise that involves 
the sacrifice of principle. We can agree to 
differ about many things, but upon things 
vital there must be substantial agreement. 
Therefore, some common meeting ground 
must be found, some common denominator, 
something upon which all Christians can 
unite. That common meeting ground is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the confession of 
Christ as Lord and Savior, and, as Dr. R. 
W. Dale was wont to put it, “Lord, because 
Savior.” 

It cannot therefore be too strongly em- 
phasized that unity is to be found in Christ 
and not in creeds. This is the thought con- 
veyed in the expression, “The unity of the 
faith.” That expression means something 
more, something deeper, than unity of opin- 
ion in matters of doctrine. At a religious 
gathering, when the hymn was announced, 
“Faith of our Fathers, Holy Faith, We will 
be true to Thee till death,’ a theological 
professor arose and said that in singing this 
hymn we are not to bind ourselves to be 
true to the theology of our fathers. His 
caution was quite unnecessary. The faith 
_of our fathers was their trust in the Bternal 
God. It was that which underlay their 
theology and gave it practical power. Hence 
it was something which we can well afford 
to emulate. The formal expression of faith 
will, however, differ in individual cases, for 
truth, like water, takes the shape of the 
vessel into which it is poured, and every 
one will have a vision of Christ from his 
own particular viewpoint. Yet underneath 
all the variant forms of faith there will be 
a substantial unity. We see this illustrated 
in the confessional forms of the three lead- 
ing apostles. With Peter, the apostle of 
the circumcision, the confession of Christ 
was that of his Messiahship; with Paul, the 


apostle of the uncircumcision, it was that 
of his Lordship; with John, it was that of 
his Sonship, but these three forms were 
only different aspects of the one great truth 
of the uniqueness of Christ’s person and 
work. The same diversity in unity is still 
to be expected. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. The first thing necessary in order to 
bring together theological extremists is the 
recognition on both sides of intellectual hon- 
esty and integrity. Without this any at- 
tempt to reach a mutual understanding will 
be futile, for nothing can span the chasm 
betweersthe two opposite banks except the 
bridge of mutual confidence. Hstrangements 
are generally born of misunderstanding. A 
farmer, going out one winter morning, saw 
approaching him a monster of fearful mein. 
What was his surprise, when he drew 
nearer, to find that it was his own brother, 
whose appearance the mists of the morning 
had magnified and distorted. 

2. The exercise of a spirit of toleration; 
not, however, toleration born of indifference 
but toleration that comes from the desire 
to give tq every man the free exercise of the 
right of private judgment. The guiding 
principle ought to be followed: “In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty, and 
in all things, charity.” Fundamentalists 
make a great mistake in claiming as essen- 
tial, things that are of secondary impor- 
tance; but at the heart of their contention 
are things worth contending for, albeit the 
forms in which they are expressed are often 
outworn and obsolete. Liberals, on the 
other hand, may hold in solution many of 
the truths which belong to the very essence 
of religion. They may be evangelical in 
spirit while unable to accept any of the 
conventional forms in which evangelical 
truth is expressed. Because theology is a 
progressive science, its forms of expression 
must undergo constant change while its es- 
sence abides. The new wine of truth must 
be put into new wine-skins or the resuit 
will be disastrous. 

38. All discussion should be carried on in 
a spirit of mutual love. Speaking the truth 
in love is what the New Testament enjoins. 
Truth may be spoken with the tongue of 
a viper. It was said of a certain preacher 
who manifested a bitter and irascible spirit, 
that if he was an anointed minister, he had 
certainly been anointed with vinegar. What 
is meeded in religious discussion is the 


anointing with the odorous oil of holy love.: 


It matters not who wins an argument; re- 
ligion suffers when an un-Christian temper 


is displayed. Love is the great lubricant; 
the great solvent; the great power that 
binds souls together; it inevitably leads to 
spiritual insight, and, by doing and saying 
the tactful thing, breaks down every barrier 
to the entrance of the truth. 


4. To promote Christian fellowship 


among those who are widely separated in 


doctrine, one must find a starting point in 
the ordinary affairs of the community life. 
He must begin by being ready to minister 
to any one as a man and a brother; he must 
also cherish towards him a spirit of neigh- 
borliness, for friends of Jesus ought to be 
friends of one another; then, too, he must 
be ready to co-operate with him in the 
duties of a common citizenship, and, from 
these lower activities, rise to the higher 
fellowship in the spirit, in which participa- 
tion in common human interests is seen to 
be participation in the service of Christ. 
Christian workers who are engaged in the 
work of human uplift are insensibly and in- 
evitably drawn closer together in distine: 
tively Christian fellowship. We see this 
illustrated in the tendency to union of the 
missionaries working on foreign fields where 
Christianity functions naturally, and where 
the church comes to look upon itself as 4a 
divinely appointed agency for the bringing 
in of the Kingdom. 

5. A frank recognition of the limits of 
Christian thought is also demanded. N« 
statement of truth is final. The revelatior 
that God has given in his word is progres: 
sive. There is finality only in Christ. I 
behooves all Christian teachers, therefore 
to exercise becoming modesty and to ad 
mit that we all know in part and prophesy 
in part. There is a great truth in the story 
of the four blind men asked to examine aI 
elephant and report what they found. On 
man said an elephant was something thai 
rested on four pillars, his hands havin; 
merely touched the elephant’s legs. Anothe: 
said an elephant was like a wall, his hand: 
having gone oyer the sides of the elephant 
Another said an elephant was like two plan 
tain leaves, he having handled his ears. Thi 
fourth said it was like a young sapling, hi 
having examined his trunk. Each one re 
ported what he had, himself, éxperienced 
but all together they failed to give the ful 
and complete description of the elephant. 

6. A still more effective way of promot 
ing the spirit of fellowship is through th 
exercise of prayer—prayer for one anothet 
and whenever possible, prayer with one at 
other. When Christians pray together fo 
the coming of the Kingdom, they are lifte 
up in their thoughts into the universal, an 
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ire brought into oneness with one another 
by being brought into oneness with God’s 
creat plan of human redemption. 

In conclusion, the realization of this en- 
larged fellowship is something that ought 
to be confidently looked for. Those who are 
seeking to bring about this union of diverse 
elements are not engaged in a hopeless task, 
but are working in harmony with the divine 
plan which has for its end a united church 
and a united world. Because of the wide 
difference between the Fundamentalist and 


(Hprrors’ Nore: This sermon was preached 
on a rainy Sunday, last November, to a 
small congregation in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Webster Groves, Mo., of 
which Mr, Bradley is pastor. At the in- 
stance of a deacon of the church it was 
pamphieted and mailed to every mem- 
ber. As published here tt is slightly 
\abridged, but its local atmosphere and ap- 
plication have been mostly preserved, be- 
cause the sermon so directly relates to other 
communities and churches where slackness 
has too widely supplanted the fervor and 
discipline of wholesome, courageous Chris- 
tian living. The preacher of the sermon is 
a@ son of Dr. Dan Bradley, of Pilgrim 
Church, Oleveland, O.) 

No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
 God.—Luke 9: 62. 

MHREE men had approached Jesus about 

becoming his disciples. They had come 
to him one right after the other. To the 
first he had made the discouraging answer 
that if he came he might expect to spend 
many a night outdoors without even a pil- 
low to put under his head. To the second 
Jesus had replied that if he had to wait 
until his father had died, it was of no 
use to try to become a disciple. To the 
third, who had merely asked the privilege 
of going back home to say good-bye, he had 
responded in the words of the text. Jesus 
has been called a “good salesman.” Per- 
haps at times he was; but in the cases of 
these three volunteers he adopted a course 
calculated to drive them quickly away. On 
other occasions, too, he made discipleship 
so difficult a thing ag to cause literally hun- 


dreds of prospective followers sorrowfully 
to give up the notion. He ended his min- 
istry of three years with only eleven men 
and perhaps six or seven women still loyal 
to him. Superficially, at least, this looks 
like very bad salesmanship. 

It is not easy to preach a sermon on some 
texts. A minister is often tempted to stick 
to those passages. from the Bible which 
ereate high and noble aspirations without 
at the same time demanding any very pain- 
ful sacrifices. The text of this sermon is 
one of the hard kind—of a sort that seems 
to say, “Hands off.” But it must be 
preached on. We cannot pretend to preach 
the gospel if we preach only about the easy 
and comfortable parts of it. Jesus came 
to give rest and peace and heart’s-ease to 
mankind; but he also came to destroy peace 
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the Liberal, many are hopeless regarding 
their union in one great fellowship. There 
are extremists who imagine they have 
solved the difficulty by driving the other 
party away, seeking to solve the problem 
by exclusion rather than by inclusion, thus 
resembling the War-Lord who devastates a 
conquered country, making of it a wilder- 
ness and calling it peace. 

In the past, divisions among Christians 
may have served some good end in empha- 
sizing neglected doctrine, but that day has 


and to thrust into life a sharp, two-edged 
sword. The passage from which the text 
of this sermon is taken represents the sharp- 
cutting element in the gospel. 

Religion has been made too easy of late, 
With a perfectly sincere desire to bring men 
and women into the church, and thus under 
the influence of Christ, we have gradually 
done away with the stern exactions of 
Christian living. We try to make our 
churches such nice and appealing places 
that any one may take solid comfort in 
them. We do not ask too many questions 
of those whom we endeavor to persuade. 
We put church membership upon the basis 
of conventional respectability and explain 
to our prospects that “the best people’ be- 
long to our church. We describe our min- 
ister as being a “he-man” or a “good mixer” 
and take pains to point out that he wears 
neither a black coat nor a white tie, and 
does not have “a long face.” Sometimes, 
unless it strains the truth too far, we say 
that the services are over in an hour and 
that the sermons and prayers are very 
short. And, if there is any misgiving in 
our prospect’s mind about having to relin- 
quish morning golf, or give up mowing the 
lawn, washing the car, or going on a picnic 
on Sunday, with a reassuring smile-we say 
that it will be all right bécause we are 
quite “broad” about such things. 

Now the missionary who is trying to 
make Christians out of caste Hindus in 
India is unable to present any such com- 
fortable program. The caste Hindu who be- 
comes a Christian must sacrifice practi 
cally everything which he and his race have 
held dear. He must expect to be driven 
from his home, often with hatred and al- 
ways with horror. ‘To become a Christian 
means, to the caste Hindu, the renuncia- 
tion of the last shred of social respecta- 
bility. And the case of the out-caste in 
India is scarcely less extreme. Christian- 
ity offers him improved social position and 
a new self-respect; but it demands of him 
the abandonment of the habits of a whole 
lifetime. The terrific moral revolution 
which must be undergone by one of these 
converts is enough to frighten away all but 
those possessed of tremendous consecra- 
tion. 

Nor does the Christian convert from wn- 
conventional sin have a pleasant and easy 
task even in our own country. Such a man 
as the former pickpocket who spoke | re- 
cently to a local brotherhood, finds it very 
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gone by and it is evident that the movement 
of the spirit of God in the present, in every 
direction, is toward union. The union for 
which Christ prayed was spiritual, and there 
is no barrier to that union which cannot be 
overcome. Today, as ever, Christ is saying 
to every group of believers who imagine 
that they constitute the whole church, 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice: and they shall be- 
come one flock, one shepherd.” 


“The Christian Quitter”’ 
A Sermon by Dwight J. Bradley 


hard to hoe the new row when he has found 
Christ in a rescue mission. The patterns 
of his mind must be changed. His old sur- 
roundings must be fled. He must desert his 
pals and hear them jeer at him with foul 
oaths. He must live down his reputation, 
forfeit old associations, face a suspicious 
world. It may require years of honest going 
to convince society that he is straight. Yet, 
he dare not veer from the middle of his 
new-adopted course. Defeated, lonely, hard- 
up, he must keep his hand to the plow and 
not for his life venture to cast so much as a 
sidelong glance over his shoulder. 

But to the cultivated, intelligent, well- 
bred, prosperous, conventionally proper 
American person, Christian living has come 
to be just about the easiest of attainments. 
Theological fences are pretty well down, 
moral ideals conform to the general code of 
modern society, social views fit into the ac- 
cepted grooves of that stratum of civiliza- 
tion in which the particular church one 
joins belongs. Rich churches have the rich 
man’s opinions, poor churches share the 
prejudices of the poor. There are very few 
bolshevik churches, but when they exist 
they take the bolshevik attitude. Quite so. 
The church as a whole has no special views. 
It all depends on the group who make up 
the individual church. 

Our forefathers were not so, but exacted 
some stiff requirements of those who sought 
membership in the church. Besides insist- 
ing upon a clear-cut theology, they put for- 
ward certain demands about personal 
moral practices. As a boy I often heard 
sermons directed with great energy against 
card-playing, theater-going, and dancing. 
Those were the cardinal sins, and smoking 
was one of the only slightly lesser evils. 
To be sure, the exaction was not so utterly 
difficult to accept, because when one joined 
the church he entered a social environment 
where nobody (except a few furtive rebels) 
ever danced or played cards or went to 
the theater; and only one or two old sin- 
ners ever smoked. Yet, there was some 
stringency in the code, and those who broke 
it usually paid a severe penalty. 

Today, we have largely outgrown the 
prejudice against dancing. We have ceased 
to thunder against card-playing. And as 
for the theater, while we loek with contempt 
and disgust at the fearful decadence of 
much of the modern stage, we realize that at 
its best the drama can inspire people to far 
heights of noble feeling, and at its average 
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serves to furnish an innocent form of 
merriment. Some church folk continue to 
cherish a suspicion of the use of tobacco, 
but the prevailing sentiment of the day is 
toward a large extension of tolerance about 
that habit. And so, we have nothing much 
in the way of personal sacrifice or moral 
discipline to require of people who become 
Christians. The only taboos remaining are 
one against the use of intoxicants—at least 
to excess; and one against committing wn- 
conventional sins. But these taboos are 
supported not so much by the Christian 
conscience as by the general attitude of the 
‘time. As Christians we seem to stand be- 
reft of any definite standards which may 
serve to differentiate the disciple of Jesus 
from those who have not accepted him. 


And the result has not been especially 
fruitful. We have added greatly to the 
number of members upon the church rolls, 
but congregations have not grown in pro- 
portion to the increase of adherents. Budgets 
have grown enormously, for people seem 
willing to donate money when they have 
enough of it to make possible a prosperous 
standard of living. But the vital throb of 
spiritual power is not quivering in our 
church organism as it should be. Something 
is lacking. 

On the other hand, those churches which 
have set themselves against the easy-going 
attitude of contemporary Protestantism 
show forth today a marked increase in liy- 
ing energy. “Long-faced preachers” are 
looking from their pulpits upon congrega- 
tions both larger and more responsive than 
are many of those who have cultivated the 
broad smile and the ingratiating manner. 
Hide-bound theologies grip people, appar- 
ently, with stronger tenacity than do the 
limp and happy-go-lucky embraces of intel- 
lectual dilettantism. Straightforward mod- 
ernism reaches a select few from among the 
intelligentsia, but does not have in it the 
kindling force of great, impelling convic- 
tions. So, we go along and make the best 
of the situation, outwardly tolerant of the 
apathy of our members, but inwardly heart- 
broken at the failure. 

The question before us is whether we can 
find a challenge thrilling enough and a con- 
viction sufficiently convincing to restore to 
modern Christianity its former flare of 
flame, to save the tasteless-growing salt 
from complete loss of savor! Is there any 
way in which you and I, as Christians, may 
know ourselves to be different from non- 
Christians? Must we try to force ourselves 
into the orthodoxies and bigotries of the 
past in order to restore to Christianity the 
tremendous power that it formerly had? Or 
is there a better way? 

I am convinced that there is a better 
way. What was the way of Jesus? Was 
it not simply the uncompromising demand 
that his followers should put him first? 
That was it. Jesus insisted that his dis- 
ciples put him absolutely first. He made 
no other exaction. Those who gave him the 
primacy were his disciples. Those who re- 
fused to do so were plainly advised to leave 
him—advice which invariably was followed. 

Jesus had no general panacea except that 
of his own Person. Those who came to him 
were treated each as a special case. He 
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knew what was in them, diagnosed their 
trouble and explained the cure. No two 
people ever received the same prescription 
from him—except that of following him. 
The explicit and personal problem involved 
in following him was always a special one. 
The man who wanted to wait until his 
father was dead and buried was perhaps 
too greatly inclined to put things off and 
make excuses for delay. So Jesus told him 
that he must not wait. The man who wanted 
to go home and say good-bye was probably 
too easily influenced; and had he gone back 
to talk it over with the family would doubt- 
less have repented his decision and would 
never have returned to the Master. Fam- 
ilies have a way, sometimes, of persuading 
us to abandon heroic and self-sacrificing ad- 
ventures. Jesus knew this, and knew his 
man. The man whom Jesus warned about 
the hardships of discipleship was un- 
doubtedly a lover of comfort, and could not 
brook physical exposure. Jesus was only 
fair to him when he told him that disciple- 
ship might mean many a night upon the 
cold, cold ground beneath the open sky. 

Just so, when the rich young ruler, who 
had lived so inconceivably a moral life 
(who of us could boast that he had never 
broken a single commandment?)—when this 
adolescer saint came to the Master, Jesus 
knew his weakness and put his finger on it. 
The young man was excessively fond of the 
perquisites of wealth. Discipleship and_ the 
love of luxury could not travel together. 
When Nicodemus came, Jesus saw in him a 
dried-up pedant, a man whose mind was so 
crammed with knowledge that he could not 
think; a scholastic high-brow who would 
never make a good disciple until he had 
divested his mental equipment of a lot of 
the cluttering apparatus of erudition. “Get 
born again,’ said Jesus, “if you would in- 
herit life.’ The poor old philosopher did 
not have the wit to understand what Jesus 
meant. When Zaccheus had Jesus in to din- 
ner, he was given an opportunity to volun- 
teer his own opinion about the cure. The 
upshot of the matter was his speedy resti- 
tution of every cent which he had wronhg- 
fully extorted by profiteering methods. The 
pitiful woman whose weakness had de- 
spoiled her of self-respect was quietly told 
to refrain from yielding again. The woman 
at the well, a stronger character than the 
other woman, was given a great spiritual 
incentive to correct social practices. The 
sons of Zebedee were commanded to give 
up their living, and Matthew was torn from 
his desk in the customs office. And so it 
went: For every one a special cure—but 
for all the primacy of Jesus. 

Jesus calls us to different disciplines, de- 
pending upon our need and the require- 
ments of his kingdom. ‘To one college stu- 
dent he sends a call to the ministry—and 
that man must obey the call or else for the 
rest of his life be conscious of a personal 
spiritual tragedy. He may never “Jet on,” 
but he himself will know it and never for- 
get. Another student is called to be a mis- 
sionary—he must go. Another is given 
leave to enter business—some day he may 
find that it is necessary to give up a huge 
profit in order to keep Jesus first. A wo- 
man is given to worrying—Jesus calls upon 
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her to stop it. A man instinctively resents: 
abuse; Jesus tells him to be kind to his 
abusers. A Pharisee puts on pious airs; he 
is ordered to cease his ridiculous posing, 
One of us must abandon his cherished ambi- 
tions, while another is encouraged to culti- 
vate his. An employer is called upon to 
pay better wages, and an employee is sum- 
moned to do better work. A puritan is com- 
manded to be more tolerant, while a liber- 
tine is ordered to stiffen up his moral back- 
bone. And some contented suburban dwel- 
ler is goaded to think radically about the 
flagrant injustices that exist in modern civi- 
lization. There is some special thing that 
each one of us must do. 

The particular challenge will, therefore, 
fit the individual case, and will never be im- 
perative to every one else. The great general 
challenge, however, will fit every single hu- 
man being who accepts Christ—namely; 
the absolute, unwavering, uncompromising, 
unqualified primacy of Jesus. What my spe- 
cial task shall be, lies within my conscience 
as it is struck by the impact of Jesus. What 
our universal duty is, lies in the funda- 
mental nature of the Christian life, and 
makes no room for exceptions. Jesus must 
come first. Christ must rule. Everything 
else must go into the background. Here is 
the most tremendous challenge that was 
ever given to the human race. The Chris- 
tian ig under obligation to make it good. — 

The Christian quitter is he who, having 
taken up the avowedly Christian life, be- 
gins to waver and compromise about put- 
ting Jesus first. He is not fit for the king- 
dom of God. He is a liability to the Chris- 
tian Chureh. There lies no merit in minc- 
ing this matter. We are not thinking com: 
fortably in this sermon. We are trying to 
stir ourselves up to a real decision. The 
salt is gradually becoming flat and we have 
got to try to prevent its further decomposi- 
tion. The light set on the hill is flickering, 
and we must make an effort to rekindle it. 
Our Christianity is actually at a ecrisis— 
not away off somewhere in so-called ‘“hea- 
then” lands, but here in our own suburb, 
here in our own personal lives. An honest 
appraisal of the secret conditions of our very 
selves must result in a sense of profound 
misgiving. If this sermon should serve to 
torment any of us into a realization of the 
situation which we, as Christians, are in, 
it will have been preached not in vain. 
There is no balm or salve in this preaching. 
It is sandpaper with which to roughen the 
smooth surface of our respectable religious 
suavity. No man, having put his hand to 
the plow, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. That is a _ perfectly 
straightforward statement.. It has to do 
with the survival of the fittest among us 
Christian people. It smites us all squarely 
in the face, and thrusts down into.our beat- 
ing hearts. 

The challenge is not issued to those who 
make no pretense of being Christ’s followers 
or members of his church. The followers of 
Buddha have their own challenge and must 
follow it until they take another leader. The 
Mohammedans have their own challenge, 
and must meet it. The modern materialist 
has his own opinion about the great goal 
of life, and must conform to it. It is not 
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ir, and we have no prerogative, to tell 
ion-Christians what to do. We should first 
ad them to Christ, and then exact of 
hem the obligations of Christian living. 
3etter still, we should so fulfill our own 
luty as Christians that men may see our 
ood works and out of admiration accept 
he Mastership of Christ. Better still it is 
o be so exacting of ourselves that every- 
vhere our loyalty will loom up as a great 
nonument to the power and glory of the 
Mhristian way. 

| For, if to look back from the plow 
eans to be unfit for God’s great kingdom, 
50 to look forward is by the same token, to 
ake ourselves most fit. No matter how 


olow, no matter how stony the ground 
through which we drive our faltering fur- 
‘ow, no matter how es | we traverse the 


feeble our hold upon the handle of that 
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wide field of life—still, if our eyes are kept 
unfalteringly upon the forward going, we 
shall be doing all that any one can ask of 
us as Christians. “It is not the life that 
counts,’ says Walpole in his novel called 
“Fortitude’—‘It is not the life that counts, 
but the courage you bring to it.’ It is not 
the plowing that counts, but the steadiness 
with which we look ahead. 

What shall we say, then, to this chal- 
lenge? What about it?. Does it captivate 
us and nerve us to real effort? Shall we 
accept it and make it good? In this modern 
world, in this comfortable civilization, in 
this beautiful city of ours, shall we gird 
up our loins and take a good hold upon the 
plow and never look back again as we strive 
even to the very last ounce of strength left 
in us, to make Jesus first and keep him 
there forever? 


Newman Smyth: A Priest of the Truth 
An Associate’s Tribute 


By Oscar E. Maurer, D.D. 


Pastor of Center Church, New Haven, Connecticut 


WO days after finishing the memoirs of 
his long and eventful life as church- 
man, scholar, and citizen, Dr. Newman 
Smyth passed away peacefully and without 
prolonged suffering, January 6, 1925, at his 
home in New Haven, Ct., in his eighty- 
second year. He was born at Brunswick, 
Me., June 25, 1848, the fourth son of Pro- 
fessor William Smyth, an eminent member 
of the faculty of Bowdoin College, and was 
a brother of Rev. Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth, also a professor at Bowdoin and at 
Andover, and founder and editor of the 
Andover Review. He graduated from Bow- 
doin in 1863, and after teaching for a short 
time in the Naval School in Newport, R. I., 
he entered the army as a first lieutenant 
of the 16th Maine Volunteers, rose to act- 
ing quartermaster, and served with distinc- 
tion to the end of the war under Grant in 
the Army of the Potomac. He was at Ap- 
pomattox Court House and witnessed Lee's 
surrender to Grant. 

After the war Dr. Smyth entered Andover 
Seminary, graduating in 1867, and for two 
years was in charge of the Mission Chapel 
in Providence, R. I. During this time he 
was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry in 1868. After a winter in Germany, 
where he came under the lasting influence 
of Tholuck and Dorner, he was called to 
the First Church in Bangor, Me., where he 
served for five years. While in this pas- 
torate he married Anna M. Ayer of Bangor, 
who survives him, together with four chil- 
dren, Nathan A., of New York City, Mary 
W., Winifred, and Mrs. Wilder Tileston, all 
of New Haven. ‘The First Presbyterian 
Church of Quincy, Ill., called him in 1875 
and he remained in that pastorate until 
1882. By this time he had already made a 
place for himself as a progressive in Amer- 
ican theological thought by three books 

- which took sharp issue with the traditional 
theology of the day, The Religious Feeling 
(1877), Old Faiths in New Lights (1879), 

and The Orthodox Theology of Today 
(1881), and in 1881 he received the degree 


of Doctor of Divinity from New York Uni- 
versity. His part in the Andover issue and 
the American Board controversy over future 
probation constitutes a well-known chapter 
in the history of American Congregation- 
alism. 

His Work In New HAVEN 

In 1882 Dr. Smyth became pastor of the 
historic First Church of New Haven, where 
he exercised an active ministry of amazing 
diligence and fruitfulness for twenty-five 
years. In addition to his untiring labors 
as pastor and preacher he published eight 
volumes which rank high in the field of 
scholarship: The Reality of Faith (1884) ; 
The Morality of the Old Testament (1886) ; 
Christian Facts and Forces (1887); Per- 
sonal Oreeds (1890); The Place of Death 
in Evolution (1897); Through Science to 
Faith, the Lowell Lectures for 1902, and 
Passing Protestantism and Coming Cathol- 
icism (1908). The ethical emphasis ap- 
pears throughout his works and is brought 
to a focus in his treatise on Christian 
Ethics (1892), a volume in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library which has long 
taken rank as one of the leading works on 
this subject. 

The Christian scholar was also a Chris- 
tian warrior for civic righteousness, inter- 
ested in the political and civic life of his 
city, state, and nation. He served on boards 
of arbitration in the settlement of several 
labor strikes. He led the attack upon the 
“policy” gambling houses which flourished 
in New Haven during the eighties together 
with widespread police corruption, and it 
was his effectual leadership which closed 
these evil places and secured changes in 
the city charter. His fearless attacks were 
characterized by fairness as well as vigor, 
as was admitted by even his strongest op- 
ponents. In 1895 Yale University recog- 
nized his achievements as scholar and citi- 
zen by the degree of Doctor of Divinity and 
supplemented this in 1899 by making him 
a member of the Corporation, representing 
the original clerical Fellows. In 1908 he 
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retired from the active pastorate and be- 
came pastor emeritus, which position he 
held until his death. 

Relief from the active duties of the pas- 
torate did not, however, mean any flagging 
of his scholarly interest or industry. In 
1910 he published The Modern Belief in Im- 
mortality, and in 1913 Constructive Natural 
Theology, the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lec- 
tures. In 1916 came out his volume on The 
Meaning of Personal Life, which competes 
with his Ohristian Ethics for first rank 
among his books. Throughout his earlier 
theological writings, Dr. Smyth had been 
making an effective appeal away from the 
rationalism of the older New England the- 
ology as he had met it in Professor Park, 
and had been pointing the way to an ap- 
prehension of spiritual truth on the part of 
the whole man as contrasted with an ex- 
clusive dependence upon the intellect. This 
required a new psychological method and a 
full recognition of the law of development, 
and his later works reveal exhaustive re- 
search in the fields of psychology, physi- 
ology, and biology. He held that scientific 
and religious temperaments are not neces- 
sarily opposed to one another, that on the 
contrary they co-exist, co-work, and sup- 
plement one another. This conviction he 
reinforced by painstaking work in a bio- 
logical laboratory at a time when most 
theologians settle down into a dogmatic rut. 
His insistence upon what he termed “Scien- 
tifie Spirituality,” was one of his greatest 
contributions to modern theological thought, 
and he had the deep satisfaction of 
seeing his point of view come into general 
acceptance. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 

During the last two decades of his life, 
Dr. Smyth gave himself with characteristic 
single-mindedness to a cause which has 
comparatively few champions in America— 
that of Christian unity. Even in his early 
ministry this cause had appealed to him, 
but his first public utterance was published 
in 1908 and attracted attention widely in 
America and Bngland. In 1914 he was the 
chairman of a deputation which visited the 
Non-Anglican Churches of Great Britain in 
the interests of a World Conference of Chris- 
tian Faith and Order. During this journey 
he met many leaders of the Anglican Church 
and kept up his correspondence with them 
until the last. In 1915 he became a mem- 
ber of the National Council’s Commission 
on Comity, Federation, and Unity, and as a 
result of his labors in that body produced 
in collaboration with Williston Walker Ap- 
proaches Toward Church Unity (1919), and 
The Story of Church Unity (1923). 

His work brought him into close associa- 
tion with many of the bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and leaders of 
other churches, and among these he found ~ 
many sympathetic spirits who shared his 
hopes and whose chief regret lay in the 
limitations placed upon them by their offi- 
cial connections. Dr. Smyth also met others 
who were unsympathetic and hostile, but 
in spite of repulses and misunderstandings 
he carried on his work with persistence, 
courage, and skill, feeling that the cause 
was greater than any one man or church, 
and that it would continue to go forward 
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if once implanted in the consciousness of 
Christian bodies. He often remarked, “As 
soon as we really want Christian unity we 
will have it, whatever the difficulties.” His 
efforts finally resulted in the so-called “Con- 
cordat” between the Congregational and 
Episcopal Commissions, whereby there was 
proposed a method for the mutual recogni- 
tion of their respective ministries. The 
movement fostered so zealously by him 
resulted in an important change in the con- 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and gave promise of a successful issue, 
when it was summarily checked by techni- 
calities introduced in the closing moments 
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of the last General Convention and is, for 
the time being, at a standstill. The great 
project, however, has been brought to the 
fore and can never again subside into a 
minor issue. Prof. John W. Buckham, in 
his Progressive Religious Thought in Amer- 
ica, has well said, “The tireless and intelli- 
gent devotion to the reunion of the church 
which has animated Newman Smyth in his 
later years reveals anew the outstanding 
trait which has characterized his entire life 
and thought, the union of the synthetic and 
constructive spirit with the free and for- 
ward-reaching spirit. Such a union, as rich 
as it is rare, has made of him a tireless 
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awakener and leader in theological advanc 
—undaunted and undeterred—with “th 
rays of morn on his white shield of expe 
tation.” 

In the fifteen years of our association i 
the pastorate of Center Church, Dr. Smyt 
has been a wise and sympathetic counselo: 
a loyal colleague, and an affectionate frienc 
He was a valiant servant of God, a pries 
of the truth, a lover of righteousness, 
prophet and seer of the Holy, Catholi 
Church. 

“And so he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.” 


. 


The Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 


Annual Gathering of the Church Extension Boards 


HE meeting of the Church Extension 

Boards in Chicago, recently closed, was 
on an unusually high level. Primarily a gath- 
ering for the review of work already accom- 
plished and the laying out of plans for the 
coming year, it nevertheless is a period for a 
genuine deepening of personal friendships and 
a renewing ‘of spiritual power. 

The Morning Watch, led by Dr. George W. 
C. Hill, of New Britain, Ct., lifted us to the 
heights, and Dr. Ozora S. Davis in the after- 
noon brought every one present face to face 
with the purpose and privilege of the min- 
ister’s calling. Quoting from Isaiah 54, his 
message struck a universal note when he said 
that the minister has a message for a weary 
world. ‘“Dhe Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of them that are taught, that I should 
know how to sustain with words him that is 
weary.” Dr. Davis spoke of the “awakening 
and teaching and speaking power” of man and 
nature and art. “The purpose of preaching,” 
said Dr. Davis, “is to make people see what 
they do not believe is there, to open their eyes 
to the unseen—I was awakened to listen and 
learn and went back to tell.’”” We all wished 
that every home missionary could have been 
present to share in the richness of those hours. 
We speak for every one there when we say 
that the mechanics of the home missionary 
task is only the superstructure which would 
collapse without -the strong undergirding of 
the deeply spiritual. Organization must be 
subordinate to the spiritual or our work is in 
vain, Hence the devotional hours were the 
keystone of the meeting. “Be big, O faith of 
mine.” 

Dr. Davis spoke with conviction on the re- 
sults obtained through prayer, “the pious en- 
ergy of the pure and eager will.” Is our reli- 
gion equal to the strain of modern life? He 
struck a sympathetic note in the hearts of 
many when he quoted the following poem: 
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I who have lost the stars, the sod, 
For chilling pave and cheerless night, 

Have made my meeting place with God 
A new and nether night. 


A figment in the crowded dark, 
Where men sit muted by the roar, 

I ride upon the whirring spark, 
Beneath the city’s floor. 


You that neath country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me, the city clod, 

My only respite of the day 
Is this wild ride—with God. 


Here are a few gems worth passing on: 
“The best way to set up a program is to set 


about doing it.” 
“The best way to go on is to begin.” 


“A man clarifies under the doing of the 
deed.” 

“We gather power in action.” 

“All work done -in a Christian way is 
Christian work.” 

STEWARDSHIP 

One of the most important subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting was Christian Steward- 
ship. Introduced by General Sec. B. M. Hal- 
liday, the, subject was further discussed by 
Rev. John H. MacMillan, of Vineland, N. J., 
who spoke on “The Stewardship of -the 
Heart,” and by Rev. James G. Bailey, of 
New York, who discussed ‘Practical Results 
of Stewardship in the Presbyterian Church.” 

“The essence of Christianity,” said Dr. Hal- 
liday, “consists in giving to others. We are 
living in an era of system spelled with a big 
S, but many a business man who is system- 
atic in the concerns of his own business is 
woefully unsystematiec when it comes to deal- 
ing with benevolence—with what he owes to 
God. Paul was more than up-to-date when 
he laid down the basic principles that giving 
should, first, be proportionate; second, there 
should be a definite time, ‘on the first day of 
the week,’ and third, there should be a reser- 
voir ‘in store.’ Then giving is not only easy 
but cheerful.” 

Mr. MacMillan emphasized the fact that 
giving is not bargaining. We belong to God, 
and what is given should be given in the 
spirit that all is his. One-tenth may not be 
enough. »-,Stewardship implies not only the 
giving of money but of service. He improved 
on the saying, “Give until it hurts,’ by put- 
ting it, ‘Give until it makes you happy.” 

Mr. Bailey made a real contribution to the 
discussion of the hour in presenting the ques- 
tion of stewardship in the Presbyterian 
Church. He said, “The subject has been 
broadened to include not only how much money 
is contributed but also how it is acquired and 
how spent. There should be a Fellowship of 
Stewardship. Many churches are aiming at 
benevolences which shall equal ten per cent. 
of what they spend upon themselves. An in- 
creasing number are in the fifty-fifty class; 
184 Presbyterian churches are now giving to 
missions as much as they spend upon them- 
selves.” It is significant to note that twenty- 
four denominations are now federated in a 
United Stewardship Council. May it. not be 
that the time has arrived for us in the Con- 
gregational Churches to place ore emphasis 
upon the fundamental question of stewardship. 


How THE Work Is DONE 


Monday forenoon was devoted to a presen- 
tation of the work of the three Societies by 


the secretaries. Questions as to method hav 
so often been asked that it seemed a prope 


use of time for the method of operation o: 


each society to be explained in detail. 

Sec. W. Knighton Bloom set forth the re 
cent developments of the Sunday School Dx: 
tension Society both as to the fostering of 
schools already established and the organiza- 
tion of new Sunday schools in neglected areas 
also making special mention of the student 
summer service, The last named work is lim- 
ited only by the funds available for sending 
young people to the field, as many more apply 
than can possibly be employed. 

See. Frank L. Moore reviewed the history 
of the Home Missionary Society during the 
past ninety-nine years, pointing out the 
stages of growth, with especial reference to 
the character of the work in each succeeding 
quarter of a century. His review showed that 
the Home Missionary Society has been not 
only a pioneer organization geographically, 
following the successive frontiers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but that it has been 
a pioneer socially, playing an honorable part 
in the great reforms such as the anti-slavery 
movement, temperance, and the application of 
the social gospel to the problems of the hour. 

Sec. James Robert Smith, in setting forth 
the amount of business done by the Church 
Building Society today as contrasted with a 
quarter of a century ago, held up two dockets, 
one presented by Dr. Richards to the execu- 
tive committee in the early years of his term 
of office as secretary, and another the last 
docket presented by Dr. Smith in December. 
The one dealt with nine applications, the 
other with more than a hundred. He explained 
clearly the policy of the Church Building So- 
ciety in taking care of the applications that 
come to his office from all over the country. 

Sec. Ernest M. Halliday followed with perti- 
nent remarks on general home missionary pol- 
icies in answer to the question, “Does It Pay?” 

A word direct from a frontier field was 
given by Mrs. Thomas Nowell, who described 
frontier conditions at Red Owl, S. D., a 
typical inland town in an agricultural dis- 
trict, sixty miles from a railroad, a doctor, or 
a drugstore. i 

At this meeting a word of greeting was 
heard from Dr. John P. Erdman, secretary of 
the Hawaiian Hvangelical Board. An action 
was later taken, giving Hawaii a position as 
a Constituent State. Dr. A. W. Palmer, of 
Oak Park, Ill., who has recently come from 
the Islands, also spoke and emphasized the fact 
that Congregationalists are entirely respon- 
sible for religious work in Hawaii, which has. 
a fifty per cent. non-Christian population. 
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Organized City Work was discussed by Sec- 
etaries George L. Smith, of Cleveland; John 
}. Nichols, of Chicago, and John L. Kilbon, 
f New York. That the burden of the city 
hould lie heavily upon the conscience of the 
hurches in America was clearly set forth by 
hese men,-who are giving themselves whole- 
eartedly to this most difficult task. 
“Chicago,” said Dr. Nichols, “dirty, noisy, 
moky, wicked, yet one of the most interesting 
ities of the world, is a city of destiny. It is 
he largest railway terminal, has the largest 
tock market, and ig the center of the greatest 
rain region of the world. Only twenty-four 
er cent. of the inhabitants is of native Amer- 
can stock, yet in this polyglot population Con- 
regationalists have organized nearly one hun- 
red churches.” 


Dr. Kilbon dropped a note of warning when’ 


ie said, ‘There is danger lest in the program 
f extension we forget the missionary call.” 

As illustrative of the growth of cities 
hroughout the country, Dr. Luman H. Royce 
poke of Texas, where fffteen years ago there 
vas not one city of 100,000 inhabitants, while 
oday there are several crowding the 200,000 
mark. It is obvious that the rapid shifting 
f population cityward creates insistent church 
sroblems. 

A forum on the Rural Field followed. The 
jreadth of the discussion may be indicated by 
he topics: “The Call of the Children,” pre- 
sented by Assistant Supt. Neil McQuarrie, of 
xeorgia; “Student Summer Service,’ Rev. G. 
N Edwards, of Washington; ‘Developing 
che Home Department,’ Supt. David J. Per- 
‘in, of South Dakota; “The Best Type of 
Shurch Building for the Open Country,” Field 
Secretary Carl Stackman, of Colorado, and 
‘Recruiting for Rural Work,” Assistant Supt. 
rank HE. Henry, of Montana. 
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It is interesting to note that the emphasis 
is shifting in the Southeast from the old- 
time emotional evangelism to systematic reli- 
gious education; that new workers are being 
created by sending young people to the actual 
task; that. through the Home Department 
people in the most isolated sections are feel- 
ing the touch of the larger intellectual and 
spiritual life; that even church architecture 
is being transformed to meet the needs of a 
new day, and that, through the intensive work 
of the vacation schools, scores are being 
reached by the religious message who were 
formerly passed by. 

Dr. Dana closed the discussion by a telling 
description of- the successful workings of the 
Aroostook Parish in Maine, where there are 
four churches with one self-supporting church 
as a center and a staff of workers, each with 
his special task. 

“Wasteful Compétition,’ a subject wide in 
its import, was discussed by Supt. Theodore 
R. Faville, of Wisconsin. ‘We are not trying 


to save money but to develop Christian char- 


acter,” said Dr. Faville—a most important 
observation in these days when many would 
reduce the evils of competition by the simple 
process of wiping out churches. 2 

“How to Care for Neglected Areas” was the 
subject of an address by Supt. HPlmer H. 
Johnson, who has been successful in answer- 
ing the question through a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of vacation schools in Montana. He 
made the statement that “in a single week it 
is possible by this method to pile up as much 
religious education as in an entire year in the 
ordinary way. “This,” he said, “is one effec- 
tive way of taking care of allocated terri- 
tory. There is dynamic in the thought that 
there is an area looking to us alone for sery- 
ice. The knowledge that unless we give it, 
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the people will go without service is enough 
to cause the superintendent many sleepless 
nights.” 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


Space forbids an adequate review of the 
superintendents’ reports from the field, which 
as usual were scintillating with wit and good 
humor and also packed with most important 
estimates of. conditions throughout the entire 
nation. No one can listen to the setting forth 
of work actually accomplished and problems 
faced without a realization of the tremendous 
significance of the home missionary task. 


“Tue BuRDEN OF WINGS” 


Dr. J. Percival Huget fittingly closed the 
Review of the Field by an eloquent address on 
“The Burden of Wings.” “The high duties 
of our discipleship are not burdens; our faith 
is not something that we must carry but that 
carries us and our tasks. . . , We can make 
of our very difficulties and burdens, wings... . 
Instead of serpents, swallows; instead of 
snails, eagles. Perfect patriotism and 
soaring faith are living springs which flow 
under and over and through the spirit of our 
home missionary enterprise.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


The Superintendents’ Conference which 
followed discussed such subjects as “How to 
Secure Adequate Supervision of Our Fields,” 
“Wow Long Shall Churches Remain Depend- 
ent?,” “Young People’s Summer Conferences,” 
“Present-Day Impressions of the Mormon 
Situation,” “A Spiritual Awakening Essen- 
tial to Missionary Support,’ “The Superin- 
tendent a Spiritual Leader,” and “The Right 
Pastor for a Time of Theological Controversy.” 


F. L. M. 


Moving Toward Merger 


Tentative Report of the Committee of Twelve 


N outstanding feature of the recent Mid- 

winter Meeting in Chicago was the report 
of the Committee of Twelve on Organization 
which was made to the Commission on Mis- 
sions. ‘This included some radical suggestions 
of merging societies and periodicals. The com- 
mittee was appointed a year ago in accordance 
with the vote of the National Council at 
Springfield, Mass., in October, 1923. The 
chairman is Dr. William MHorace Day of 
Bridgeport, Ct., and the other members are 
Rey. Hugh Elmer Brown, Evanston, IL; 
Rey. Harry P. Dewey, Minneapolis; Rev. 
Horace C. Mason, Seattle; Mrs. Lucius H. 
Thayer, Portsmouth, N. H.; Mrs. BH. A. Os- 


bornson, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. Ernest A. 
Eyans, New York; Mrs. Charles R. Wilson, 
Detroit; Henry K. Hyde, Ware, Mass.; 


George N. Whittlesey, New York; Henry M. 
Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo.; Dell A. 
Schweitzer, Los Angeles. 

The committee held meetings at New York 
last May and at Boston last September, which 
were largely in the nature of hearings to 
receive suggestions and evidence on the sub- 
jects before the committee. At the Chicago 
meeting the committee prepared and presented 
a report of progress with recommendations 
which are only tentative, but they are sig- 
nificant as showing the direction in which the 
minds of the committee are moving. They also 
indicate the developing conviction in the Con- 
gregational fellowship that some advance 
should be made toward unifying our organiza- 
tions and our work. 


Tur MERGERS OF SOCIETIES 


The problems considered by the Committee 
of Twelve included the following: The further 
merger of societies, the unification of promo- 
tion, the consolidation of periodicals, a unified 
fiscal year, district offices, the co-ordinating of 
service in regional centers, and the relation 
of state conferences to the national societies. 
The first three were given chief attention. It 
seems that other denominations have been 
merging organizations. Following the lead of 
the Presbyterians, it is tentatively proposed 
that our present societies and women’s organ- 
izations be merged into four societies, which 
would be the American Board, the Church Ex- 
tension Board, the Hducation Board, and the 
Ministerial Board. This would involve the 
complete merger into one society of the Home 
Missionary, Church Building and Sunday 
School Extension Societies begun in 1913, add- 
ing also the church work of the American 
Missionary Association; the merger of the 
Foundation for Education and the educational 
work of the A. M. A. with the Education 
Society, and the merger of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief and the Annuity Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers. All the directing boards 
would include at least one-third women. 


A PrRomMoTION COUNCIL 


The proposal of the Committee regarding Pro- 
motion is that it be unified under a Promotion 
Council of Twelve under the Commission on 
Missions. Six of the members would be chosen 
by the national societies, including two women, 


one representing the foreign and one the home- 
land wokr; three state superintendents chosen 
by the body of state superintendents, one 
woman member-at-large elected by the Com- 
mission on Missions; the Promotional Secre- 
tary and the General Secretary of the National 
Council ex officiis. The Promotional Council 
would be under the Commission on Missions 
and ad interim under the executive committee 
of the Commission. The Promotional Secre- 
tary would be elected annually by the Com- 
mission, on nomination of the Promotion 
Council. The council would direct the pro- 
gram of promotion leading up to the Every 
Member Canvass and other methods of secur- 
ing contributions to the support of the soci- 
eties and their work. 


MERGER OF PERIODICALS 


The Committee of Twelve recommended, sub- 
ject to further study, a merger of the Mis- 
sionary Herald, the American Missionary, and 
The Oongregationalist into one joint weekly 
periodical with an enlarged monthly mission- 
ary magazine number. Another proposal 
which stood second in favor with the commit- 
tee was “to keep the Missionary Herald as 
it is, and to merge the American Missionary 
with The Congregationalist completely or as a 
monthly supplement to The Congregationalist.” 
Proposals to leave the three periodicals as 
they are but with improvements, and to unite 
the missionary magazines only were not ap- 
proved by the committee. 

The committee adopted 


the policy of 
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putting forward the most radical proposals 
which it has developed, rather than the milder 
ones with the thought that this would stimu- 
late more serious discussion and a _ broader 
view of all the problems involved than might 
occur otherwise during the period of considera- 
tion before the decisions are made by the Na- 
tional Council next October. The committee is 
still seeking light and its final recommendations 
will not be decided until it has more facts be- 
fore it and more evidence of the wishes of the 
constituency which the committee is seeking 
to serve. 
FURTHER STUDY OF PROBLEMS 

The committee is studying but is not yet 
ready to make any report on “the relation of 
state conferences to the national societies in 
our developing Congregational church order.” 
The committee recommends that no change be 
made in the different fiscal years of the so- 
cieties. ; 

It is recommended by the committee that 
“in line with increasing unity of approach to 
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the churches as far as possible district offices, 
exclusively devoted to the’ interests of a single 
society, should be abolished. The district sec- 
retaries appointed should, as far as_ practi- 
cable, represent the entire program.” 

The committee also reports that “the Pub- 
lishing Society is now exclusively related to 
the Education Society. It should in some 
way be so related to all the societies as to be 
able to serve their publishing and sales needs. 
The Committee of Twelve requests the Pub- 
lishing Society and the other societies con- 
cerned to appoint a joint committee for the 
further study of this relationship.” 


At the Chicago meeting there was an earnest 
discussion of the proposed merger of the 
women’s organizations in the home and for- 
eign boards, and the details remain to be 
worked out. There is a general desire to avoid 
breaking down the present effective work of 
the women in educating their church constitu- 
eney and in raising money for missions if 
the proposed mergers are made. 
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CONSERVATION IN MERGER OF PERIODICALS 


The proposals regarding the merger of peri 
odicals are of vital interest to our churches) 
and missionary causes. While extending cir: 
culation and seeking to unify our people, it: 
is desirable to conserve our present resources: 
of service by periodicals in any merger plan 
which may be adopted. It is desired that in 
enlarging the scope of The Congregationalist, 
the service now rendered by the American Mis- 
sionary and the Missionary Herald should be 
continued adequately, and that perhaps the 
time-honored name of the excellent Missionary 
Herald in a new relationship should be con- 
tinued. 

Responding to suggestions made by Rev. 
Lloyd C. Douglas, who spoke for a new “house 
organ” type of journal in place of the present 
periodicals, a special committee was appointed 
to study the subject and report to the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. This committee consists of 
Dr. Douglas, Dr. Rockwell H. Potter, and Dr. 
Jason N. Pierce. RB. 0.3 


Annual Meeting of the Commission on Missions 
Important Subjects Touched at Chicago 


HE Commission on Missions held a largely 
f Be and important meeting at the 
Cooper-Carlton Hotel in Chicago, Jan. 21-28. 
At least forty-three of the fifty-seven voting 
members were present, In addition to these 
the secretaries of the societies and superin- 
tendents from the constituent and missionary 
states and districts were very generally pres- 
ent as corresponding members; also the pro- 
motional men employed by the Commission in 
several of the constituent states, the Hxecu- 
tive Committee of the National Council, mem- 
bers of the Committee of Twelve on Mission- 
ary Organization, and large delegations from 
the national and state organizations of the 
Woman’s Boards and State Branches of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation and 
State Unions. 

Rev. John L. Shiveley of Southport, Ct., 
was elected corresponding secretary in place 
of Rev. John Andrew Holmes of Nebraska, 
who had resigned. Rey. Frank G. Smith of 
Omaha, Neb., was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. Holmes. Rev. 
Frank J. Seribner of Janesville, Wis., was 
elected to the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Rey. C. H. Beale of Milwaukee. Two 
persons were authorized, upon nomation of the 
Hawaiian Wvangelical Association, to repre- 
sent Hawaii in place of Rev. A. W. Palmer, 
now of Oak Park, Ill, Dr. A. L. Dean and 
Rey. Akiko Akana, both of Honolulu. In 
some years the association expressed the hope 
that Dr. Dean will be present and in other 
years Mr. Akana. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELYE 


The Committee of Twelve, through its chair- 
man, Rev. William Horace Day, of Bridge- 
port, Ct., presented a tentative report. Dr. 
Day made it clear to the Commission that the 
report was purely a tentative one, that the 
members of the. committee were open-minded, 
and that they were deeply conscious of the 
gravity of the interests involved and solicitous 
of further light from secretaries and others 
who are specialists and able to speak from 
more general experience of the life of the 
churches. Dr. Day said«that the committee 
presented the more drastic of the proposals 
which they had considered, not as giving final 
approval to those proposals necessarily but in 
order to provoke discussion. 


By Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D. 


A statement of the proposals will be found 
in other columns of this issue. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE 


As usual, the Survey Committee was con- 
fronted with the task of making 100 per cent. 
cover a considerable more than that figure. 
The report as finally agreed upon and pre- 
sented has not been worked out in detail and 
is too technical for extensive notice in this 
account of the work of the Commission. Some 
details, however, can be specified that will be 
readily comprehended. Two per cent. was al- 
lotted to the Annuity Fund for 1926 as dis- 
tinguished from the one per cent. which was 
allowed for 1925, in order to provide the full 
pension for ministers under the original plan. 
The percentages for the Hducation Society 
and for the Foundation were continued the 
same for 1926 as for 1925, even if the two 
organizations were to be merged into one. Re- 
lief for the Education Society on account of 
the burden of the deficit on The Congrega- 
tionalist is provided for by a special levy on 
the societies for the Department of Missionary 
Education. The miscellaneous column in the 
table of apportionments for 1926 disappears 
and other provision is made through the Com- 
mission’s office for contributions to the Federal 
Council, the American Bible Society, etc. 
Other details of the recommendations will be 
apparent when the statistical table which is 
to be prepared has been completed. 

In a supplementary and later report the 
Survey Committee called attention to the 
fact that the work which the Congregational 
missionary societies are now carrying on is a 
pronounced success and that the financial 
support for the past year has been somewhat 
more adequate than it was in 1920, on ac- 
count of the increased value of the dollar in 
1924-25, as compared with the value in 1920. 
The committee urges the churches to patient 
continuance in well-doing and to a _ hearty 
co-operation with the attempt which is being 
made to realize for the missionary work of 
the denomination a larger and more adequate 
income. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLEMENTARY GIVING 


The committee which was formerly desig- 
nated as the Committee on Supplementary 
Gifts made a report in which they recom- 


mended a change in the name and called for 
the Commission to make suggestions as to 
the name to be adopted. The Department of 
Missionary Projects, the Laymen’s Committee, 
and other names were suggested, final decision 
on. a name being left to the committee. 

The committee has designated Rev. W. S. 
Beard formerly Secretary of Promotion, as the 
secretary of this department and the Commis- 
sion voted a budget of $12,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out the plans in relation to this 
department. The committee recommended that 
this department be co-ordinate with the Pro- 
motional Department rather than in any way 
subsidiary to it. It is expected that Mr. 
Beard will be able to undertake the secretary- 
ship of the new department at the latest by 
April 1. 

PROMOTIONAL PLANS 


Promotional plans for the year 1925-26 were 
presented by the Cabinet, and the Commission 
voted upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Staff that no regular promotional secre- 
tary be elected for the present year, the de- 
tails of carrying out the promotional plans to 
be left with the Cabinet, with power to secure 
temporary service. 

The main addition to the campaign for 
1925-26 as compared with the campaigns of 
the past two years will be the use of teams 
of. missionaries. The scheme contemplates a 
general inspirational and educational program 
through twenty to twenty-five teams composed 
of missionaries from the fields of the various 
societies, assisted by secretaries and other na- 
tional and state workers who shall make tours 
in the several states and districts and as far 
as possible cover all the churches either in-- 
dividually or in groups, according. to ar- 
rangement, the larger churches to be visited 
usually on Sunday, the smaller ones for week- 
night meetings or personal conferences. 

_In presenting their plan the Cabinet went 
on record to this effect—that such plan as may 
be suggested for state promotional work be 
considered suggestive only, to be adjusted to the 
conditions in the several states as may be de- 
termined by the states themselves. : 


Oruer IreMs or INTEREST 


(1) Devotional services were conducted 
at each of the sessions of the Commission, in 
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sharge of George W. Irving of the Interna- 
ional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. ‘These 
services were of an inspirational character and 
were greatly appreciated by all who attended 
he meetings of the Commission. 

(2) Executive sessions of the Commission 
were held frequently during the three days’ 
neetings and provision was made by vote for 
such sessions to be held at subsequent meetings 
of the Commission, provision being made at 
che same time whereby the corresponding mem- 
bers and especially superintendents might meet 
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for the consideration of other important 
aspects of the denominational work. 

(3) Southern California and the A. M. A. 

The Southern California Conference asked 
the Commission to approve of their taking over 
the work which is now done by the A. M. A. 
within their boundaries. After considerable 
discussion the Commission yoted to approve 
the direction of the request and ask the two 
organizations to confer as to the details of the 
proposed arrangement. 

(4) The budget as adopted by the Commis- 
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sion amounted to $125,000, it being under- 
stood that the Cabinet and the office shall have 
power to adjust details within and between the 
total amounts in the different departments. 

The next meeting of the Commission will 
be held in Washington on Monday and Tues- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, just previous to the 
meeting of the National Council. The Com- 
mittee of Twelve will meanwhile meet once or 
twice to perfect the proposals which were 
tentatively presented and discussed at this 
meeting of the Commission, 


Pioneering With a Pastor’s Class 


By Rev. Edwin E. Aiken, Jr., Director of Religious Education of Second 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., and Miss Florence E. Gray, the Class Secretary 


Ft to yourself a pastor’s class com- 
posed of senior department girls. They 
are engaged in discussing the course which 
they shall study in preparing for admission 
to church membership. They examine the 
creeds of the church, The language is suited 
perhaps to adults but is only vaguely intel- 
ligible to young people. There are ideas con- 
tained in those articles with which they are 
not wholly in agreement. There are truths 
which need to be expressed in terms of today. 
A new day and new problems are here, and 
somehow these older creeds do not altogether 
meet the new needs which have arisen. The 
class finally decides to make its own creed, 
reverently, carefully, and in the spirit of 
truth, and to present that creed to the church 
committee as the basis upon which the mem- 
bers of the class would seek church member- 
ship. 

This decision being taken, the class is asked 
to suggest subjects which shall be the frame- 
work of the creed. A list is put on the board 
which, when completed, consists of eight 
topics for discussion. We are ready to begin 
on the articles of the creed. 

Let us look for a moment at the record of 
the first Sunday as made by the secretary of 
the class: ; 

After the secretary was elected we decided 


that we would make our own creed. We also 
decided to discuss the following topics in order: 


I. God and the Trinity. Il. Jesus. III. The 
Bible. IV. The Church. V. The Kingdom of 
God and Forgiveness of Sin. VI. Being a 


Christian. 

Then we began our creed. So far it is as 
follows: “I believe in God, the Father.” We 
agreed that when we say ‘God, the Father,” 
we include the Holy Spirit. 

After that we were assigned work for the 
following week: 1. Add to the creed. 2. Who 
is Jesus? 38. What is it to follow Jesus? 

The meeting adjourned at 5.05 P.M. 

The discussion of the topic, “God. and the 
Trinity,’ brought out clearly the fact that 
the members of the class had had great diffi- 
culty in understanding what is meant by the 
“Holy Spirit.” But when they thought of the 
“Holy Spirit” as only another name for God 
the difficulty disappeared. 

Let us read the minutes.of the secretary for 
the second meeting: 

The roll was read by the secretary and 
then Mr. Aiken led us in prayer. After that 
we continued our creed which now stands as 


follows: I. We believe in God, our loving 
Father, Guide and Friend. II. We believe 
in Jesus, the Son of God, our highest ex- 


ample of Christian living. 

We agreed that the reason why Jesus is 
chosen to be the Son of God is because (1) 
He had such a noble character; (2) he did 
the works of God; (3) he was so near to God. 

Then we discussed the topic, “What is it 
to be a follower of Jesus?” We decided that 
by helping at home and by following the 
Golden Rule we would be following Jesus. 

After that the questions were given out for 
the next week: 1. What is the Bible? 2. What 


is there in the Bible? 3. 
our Bible? 
The meeting adjourned at 5 P.M. 


How did we get 


In this way the discussions continued from 
week to week until the creed was completed. 
When the class met with the church com- 
mittee they found an interested and sympa- 
thetic group of listeners. To them the secre- 
tary of the class read this summary of the 
work of the class beginning with the state- 
ment of the creed that had been formulated: 


At the meetings of our class we have dis- 
cussed the following topics: I. God and the 
Trinity. II, Jesus. III. The Bible. IV. The 
Church. V. The Kingdom of God and For- 
giveness of Sin. VI. Being a Christian. 

We also made our creed, which is: 

I. We believe in God, our loving Father, 
Guide and Friend. 

Il. We believe in Jesus, the Son of God, our 
highest example of Christian living. 

Ill. We believe that the Bible reveals God 
and his works through men who were inspired 


by Him. 

IV. We believe that the Kingdom of God is 
in the hearts of men who are striving to lead 
Christian lives. 

V. We believe that the Church should be a 
complete union of fellowship to carry on the 
works of Christ. 

VI. We believe that Christians are those 
who try to follow Christ at all times. 


When we were studying the Church, a re- 
port on the history of Second Church was 
made by Adra Goodridge. Second Church was 
built in 1805 because of the growing popu- 
lation at Codman Square. Dr. Codman was 
the first minister. Once there was a disagree- 
ment about whether or not a Unitarian min- 
ister should preach here. Dr,,Codman came 
to church one morning and found the Uni- 
tarian minister in the pulpit. So he—Dr. 
Codman—was forced to preach in front of the 
pulpit instead of in it, after which the Uni- 
tarian minister preached. There have been 
no serious disagreements since. Through the 
foresight of the members a church large enough 
to hold a thousand was built although there 
were only sixty members then. That is why 
we are building our new Parish House so that 
in the future there will be room enough for 
the people who will some day be in Dorchester. 
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SERVICE 
By Ruth Elizabeth Abbott 


The girding of the towel 
And the washing of the feet 
Bear a promise of fulfillment 
That makes the service sweet. 


As the Master stooped to conquer, 
So his children bend the knee 
‘ To render lowly services 
‘ In due humility. 


sh 


A report on the history of the clock and bell 
was then made by Marjorie Leighton. The 
clock was given by Walter Baker of the 
Chocolate Mills, and the Philathea Class gave 
the illuminated dial. The bell was the 161st 
cast by Paul Revere and weighs 1220 pounds. 
It was installed in 1816 and it cost $275 to 
have this done. 


It seems hardly necessary to say that the 
church committee voted unanimously to wel- 
come the young people into the fellowship of 
the church. 

This experiment which we have here set 
down contains a number of very significant 
features. Beyond all peradventure the plan 
of the pastor’s class was interesting. It ap- 
pealed immensely to the members of the class 
to give their time and energy to an under- 
taking such as this. It was novel, to be sure. 
And novelty has its own appeal. But it was 
more than novel. It was a plan which ab- 
sorbed the interest and attention of the young 
people as has no other within the brief ex- 
perience of the leader with pastor’s classes, 

It was work which was really their own. 
The creed was their own. It was not the be- 
lief of somebody else with a _ different 
language, a different background, a different 
point of view. No, this statement of belief 
came directly out of the experience of the 
class itself. Therefore it meant something. 
Therefore it could be understood. 

It was learning by doing. The class studied 
as a necessary part of the task of building a 
ereed. They did not study simply because 
they were told to or because they were ex- 
pected to do so. To be sure, they were as- 
signed definite topics to investigate, the fi- 
nances of the church, for example. But the 
point is that they learned while they were en- 
gaged in carrying on this enterprise. 

It was a venture in which real thinking 
was done. The thinking was not done by 
the leader, although he made frequent sugges- 
tions. It was done by the class. They were 


This is the crown of manhood 
And woman’s fairest pearl. 
No coronet ancestral 
Of prince or belted earl, 


Has half the radiant splendor 
The crown of service bears. 
He has a kingly spirit 
Who such a jewel wears. 
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thinking during every moment of the hour of 
meeting. The class sessions were conducted 
by the discussion method. The young people 
were encouraged to try to discover the truth; 
the truth, as they might be given to see the 
truth. Nothing else mattered. 

To sum it all up, it was learning with a 
purpose. A definite goal having been set, all 
that was done was undertaken in order that 
that goal might be reached—which explains 
why the pastor’s class proved to be so inter- 
esting—which explains, also, the investiga- 
tions which were made, the initiative that 
was awakened, the thinking that was done— 
everything, in fact, which entered into the 
activity of the class during that Lenten season. 
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One thing more. It will probably be said 
that while this principle may be adapted to 
young people of senior department age, it can- 
not be used with intermediate groups. ‘This 
is hardly true. With proper modifications to 
age and need it may be applied to these lat- 
ter with equal success. However the appli- 
cation may vary, the principle remains sound. 

Such has been the experience of one pas- 
tor’s class with a new method. No original- 
ity for either the principle or for the general 
outline of the plan itself is claimed. But this 
experiment is recorded here to suggest how one 
class traveled a new path to the Kingdom and 
to describe the success with which it fared 
forth. That it was a success is beyond 
question. 


Young People and Church Membership 


Establishing a Working Relationship 
By John R. Scotford 


OW may the young people be led to unite 

with the church? And how may that 
relationship be made of value both to the 
young people and the church? These ques- 
tions are faced by every church and pastor. 
The common experience in answering them is 
not happy. The majority of the young people 
of the community do not unite with the 
ehurch. Of those who do, many come because 
“the pastor wanted them to” or because their 
parents thought “it was a good thing to do.” 
But such motives do not appeal to the leaders 
among the young people, but rather to the 
weaker natures who are willing to be coaxed 
to take such a step. The inevitable result of 
such methods of recruiting has been that the 
relationship has meant little either to the 
ehureh or to the young people. 


Wuat Is THE REASON? 


Why is it that church membership does not 
make a greater appeal to more of our young 
people? Why do so many young men and 
young women pass by the church with an at- 
titude approaching disdain? 

The church has often failed to see their 
point of view in the matter. It is assumed that 
young people ought to join the church. The 
method of getting them has been one of 
corralling rather than conyincing. It is argued 
that young people owe a great deal to the 
church, and that it. is fitting and proper that at 
a certain age this mortgage upon their lives 
should be foreclosed. Further, when young 
people are received into the church, there is 
likely to be a considerable emphasis upon 
numbers. Oftentimes the reception of young 
people into the church has been a triumph of 
ecclesiastical mechanics rather than of spirit- 
ual understanding. Modern young people re- 
sent this. The stronger their characters, the 
less appeal does such a step make to them. 
The boys and girls of today are accustomed 
to making up their own minds in their own 
way. They naturally move in groups, but 
they do not care to be herded by the church 
or by anyone else. 

Frequently Christian truth has not been put 
in terms of the young life of today. Faith has 
appeared unreal and a great deal of ethical 
teaching artificial. Scant has been the rela- 
tionship between the eager yearning of our 
young people for a more abundant life of 
friendship and service and the formal teaching 
of the church. The fault has been neither 
with our gospel nor with the young people, but 
with the failure of the church to view life 
through their eyes. 

I have had my full measure of disappoint- 
ment in my work with young people. I have 


reached the point where I was resolved no 


longer to sacrifice my self-respect by soliciting . 


young people to unite with the church. Then 
there came to me a great surprise—young 
people asking to be received into the church 
in a spirit of utter sincerity and real earnest- 
ness. Naturally I asked myself, “Why the 
change?” I found the answer in two exceed- 
ingly simple principles. 


WuH@&RE THE ANSWER Was Founp 


The young people had been given a part in 
the life of the church. Too often young 
people’s activities have been confined to the 
church school and the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the connection of which with the 
church is not immediately obvious to the 
young mind. Three rather spontaneous de- 
velopments brought to the young people 
of my church a much needed _ conscious- 
ness. The first of these was a_ series 
of high school suppers, the meals _ being 
served and the programs provided largely 
by the young people themselves. This experi- 
ence led the young people to feel that the 
church was indeed their church. The second 
was the privilege of conducting the evening 
service of the church, including both the wor- 
ship and the speaking. To have a high school 
boy or girl stand in the pulpit and pray is 
good for both the young people and the church. 
The third was a three-night young people’s 
conference put on, not by the church schools 
or the Hndeavor societies, but by a group of 
churches 4s such. The result of these experi- 
ences was a genuine~interest in and loyalty 
to the church. 

At the same time, the Christian faith was 
presented to the young people in terms of 
friendship, which is for them the most vivid 
phase of life. Jesus was pictured primarily as 
a friend, and his suffering as a part of the 
inevitable hurt of all true friendship. The 
eall of the Christian life was the call of 
leadership. Put in such a way, the young 
people were found to be eager to discuss the 
Christian faith with both pastor and teachers. 
The preparatory classes for church member- 
ship actually registered a perfect attendance— 
and the young people would gladly have had 
them continue. 

The conclusion of the matter is that if we 
will give the young people a part in the life 
of the church itself, and put our teaching into 
the terms of their own experience and need, 
that they will spontaneously, sincerely, and 
gladly enter into the membership of the church. 


In saving your souls it is never necessary 
to lose your heads.—H. H. Tweedy. 


February 5, 1925 


Dr. Conrad on Radio Preaching 


The following is the statement addressed by 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of Park St. Church, 
Boston, to Rey. Stanley Marple, of Weymouth, 
Mass., to which reference is made in an edi- 
torial paragraph. Dr. Conrad wrote in re- 
sponse to an inquiry: 

After an experience of two years I am pre- 
pared to say that very extraordinary benefits 
and blessings attend broadcasting sermons. Let- 
ters and personal interviews have brought to me 
a large fund of information along this line, 
There are thousands of people who are abso- 
lutely unable to attend church who have found 
the radio a great comfort and assistance to 
them. There are other thousands who should 
attend church but do not with any regularity, 
who have become deeply interested in religion 
and in many instances who have been made 
to feel the responsibility in maintaining the 
home church. 

One thing is perfectly sure: the radio can 
never in any way take the place of the home 
church. Whatever inspiration and benefit may 
be given should be immediately manifested in 
the home church fellowship and support. The 
element of personality is wanting to a large 
degree in the radio message. 

Sensible men and women must recognize 
that nothing can take the place of the local 
church in the ‘community. The idea to wor- 
ship should be the paramount consideration, 
and worship does not depend upon the elo- 
quence or unusual scholarly ability of the min- 
ister. It depends upon devotion to Christ. 

have positively known of many people 
uniting with the local church in consequence 
of an incentive received through radio mes- 
sages. A man, his wife, and two children, who 
had not been attending church for ten years, 
went to their pastor in the city of Were 
applied for church membership, and stated that 
they had been converted at once from a ser- 
mon heard at Park Street Church and desired 
to come into fellowship and be active sup- 
porters in the church. : 

I have received literally hundreds of letters 
of appreciation which indicate to me that on 
the whole the interests of religion are served 
through the radio. I would deplore any tend- 
ency to neglect the home church because of 
the broadcasting services of the larger 
churches. 

One thing is sure, the radio is here to staye 
An increasing number of churches will put in 
these appliances for radio. It will not be many 
years before all of the larger churches will | 
broadcast ‘their services. This is expensive but 
of sufficient value to warrant the expense 
where it can be incurred. 

I hope and believe that the final result will 
not be an elimination of any church, but an 
increase in them of people in supporting their 
own local church because of their added in- 
terest in religion. : 


Boston Club Election 


The Boston Congregational Club met the 
evening of Jan. 26 at the banquet tables, 
with the president, Rev. Asa M. Parker, in 
the chair. Officers for the coming year were — 
elected as follows: President, Harry G. Dixon; 
first vice-president, Rey. Clarence W. Dunham; 
second vice-president, Arthur J. Crockett; sec- 
retary, Theodore WH. Stevenson; treasurer, 
Isaac T. Ripley (the two latter re-elected). 

Mr. Parker has made an excellent president, 
and the choice of Mr. Dixon, who is a promi- 
nent and effective layman, is a happy one. 

The address of the evening, following the 
banquet and election, was given by Robert Lin- — 
coln O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald. 
He spoke interestingly on “Our Presidential 
Kaleidoscope,” showing the accidents through 


which many men have risen suddenly to the 
Presidency and relating many historical in- 


cidents regarding our Presidents. He called 
attention to the fact that other republics pre- 
fer governments in which the president has — 
little power while the parliament is dominant 
and subject to more frequent change. Our 
preference is for a powerful executive. Mr. 
O’Brien does not approve a single six-year 
term for the President. He hopes the popular 
primary system will not go any further than — 
it has gone. 


‘ebruary 5, 1925 


OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


How One Man Does It 


I received a letter, a few days ago, which 
AS written on the backs of my own sheets 
cause the writer was alone at his desk and 
as unable to move enough to lay hands on 
ily fresh paper. He apologized for using 
ript, though it was a beautiful, fine hand, 
explaining that his fingers were too crooked 
use the typewriter now. 

My correspondent is a victim of arthritis. 
et he continues 
ities of a pastor on New York’s Hast Side. 
is life is spent in a wheel-chair. When he 
ould enter the pulpit, he has to be lifted by 
vo strong men. When he would go up or 
ywn stairs, he has to be carried. He cannot 
alk three inches. He lives in the church 
lilding, so as to be continually at the scene 
his labors. And he preaches twice on Sun- 
1ySs, superintends the church school in addi- 
on, leads many meetings during the week, 
id serves as minister in a parish that con- 
ins, by actual count, twenty-three different 
utionalities. The church is kept open every 
iy, all day, all the year round. No easy job 
is Rev. A. B. Churchman, pastor of Bethany 
femorial Reformed Church,—no easy job for 

strong man, but what for a cripple? 

Yet that is what he has been for the last 
‘ven years of more than twenty during which 
2» has served this church and its neighbor- 
90d. The rules of life he has evolved out 
> this difficult situation show his spirit. 

“J. Neither ask nor accept odds because 
* difficulties. Stand on your own feet men- 
ly and spiritually, even if you can not 
hysically. 

“2. Cherish friendships. They are worth 
ore than money as the years pass. 

“3. Cultivate childhood. Make your pres- 
nee a joy to the children. Their happiness 
ill infect you. 

“4, Wind the best in every one. No one 
nows better than a cripple the kindness 
hich dwells in most human hearts. 

“5. Develop a keen sense of humor. It 
ill earry you through many a trying experi- 
nee. I always grin when more than fifty 
eople crowd around to see me lifted from a 
ixicab.” 

For our further motto he adapts the famous 
rords spoken at Bunker Hill: “Above all—in 
li—through all—trust God and keep your 
sar ducts dry.” 

I am reminded of what a friend wrote 
ome time ago: “If God kept me alive, there 
1ust be reason for it. And it’s up to me to 
vake good.” “I was ever a fighter,” says 
srowning in a great passage, “I was ever a 
ghter, so—one fight more.’ And there are 
ome words of Amiel’s that I find always 
ruitful: ‘We are free only so far as we are 
ot dupes of ourselves, our pretexts, our in- 
tincts, our temperament.” 


There are degrees in the Order of the High 

Teart. First come the Probationers, who 
ave begun to lift their eyes to great vision, 
ut have not yet made it certain whether they 
vill choose to go forward as conquerors or 
onquered. Next come the Initiates, who 
orm the rank and file, plodding steadfastly 
head, and resolved never to strike their flag. 
ind then there are the members of eminent 
ank, Knights and Ladies of the Flaming 
Spirit, whose lives make one of the world’s 
wiceless possessions. They are as shining 
tars to the rest of us. 


to perform the arduous 
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Closet and Altar 


THE ACCEPTED TIME 


Today, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.—Psalm 95: 7. 


Today is a king in disguise. Today al- 
ways looks mean to the thoughtless—in the 
face of a uniform experience that all good 
and great and happy actions are made up 
precisely of these blank todays.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


To live eternal life in the midst of time, 
that is the true immortality whether or 
not there is any other immortality.—Harold 
Hoffding. 


By this impressive phrase, “the world 
to come,” we are not to understand a world 
which does not exist, but one which has 
not yet been revealed. It has come, but we 
have not come to it; it encompasses us but 
we have not yet entered into it.—John 
Watson. 


Eternity is not something in the future; 
it will never feel more like eternity than 
it does today.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


“How wrought I yesterday?’ Small moment, 
now, 
To question with vain tears, or bitter moan, 
Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday hath hardened into stone. 


“How work tomorrow?” ’Tis a day unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not 
granted. 
re the new morning dawns, soul, thou may’st 


wing 
Thy flight beyond tomorrows, disenchanted. 


‘How shall I work today?” O soul of mine! 
Today stands on her threshold, girt to lead 
Thy feet to life immortal; strive with fear; 
Deep pitfalls strew the way; take heed— 
take heed! 
Augusta Moore. 


The present life is the eternal life, seen 
for the time being through the mode of the 
physical. Death is the suspension of re- 
lations with the physical universe. Life, 
which was eternal here, goes on, undeterred 
and undissolved by the suspension of these 
physical relations. This is the power of 
an endless, an indissoluble life—a life that 
cannot be _ dissolyed.—Charles, Cuthbert 
Hall. 


“The Day of the Lord.” “The Day”! It 
is a tremendous expression. All those long- 
drawn sequences of events in time which 
history and science so laboriously analyze 
and collate are swept up into a single in- 
stantaneous act. “The Day” fuses all the 
divided elements and factors into one abso- 
lute moment of revelation—‘“the Day of 
the Lord.” That moment pronounces its 
own verdict; it tells its own story. If you 
want to think what eternity will mean, 
think of it as one moment. It is not the 
past or the future which matters. All eter- 
nity lies in the present—in the ‘Now.’— 
Henry Scott Holland. 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty 
and everlasting God, who has_ safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day, de- 
fend us in the same with thy mighty power, 
and grant that this day we fall into no 
sin, neither run into any kind of danger, 
but that all our doings may be ordered by 
thy governance, to do always what is right 
in thy sight, through Jesus Ohrist our Lord. 
Amen. Sarum Breviary. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The World’s Friendliest Man 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for February 15-21 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Striking Instances of the Friendli- 
ness of Jesus. John 11: 1-11; Luke 19: 1-10. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

Jesus did not pick his friends among those 
who could make him happy. Rather, he sought 
out those whom he could make happy. He 
was not looking for those who were “com- 
fortably fixed.” He made a point of hunting 
up those who needed what he could give. 
Friendship was an opportunity for service and 
not for being served. Jesus did not eagerly 
grasp at excuses, or reasons, for not doing 
the friendly thing. His mind was on those in 
need. The unfriendliness of others toward a 
man was not the guiding principle of Jesus. 
He could see worth in one whom others de- 
spised. His acts of friendliness had a trans- 
forming effect that was startling. Jesus 
brought health (authorized version, salvation) 
to men, health of mind and of soul as well as 
of body, 


Leads for the Leader 

Another of the large number of topics of 
this year dealing with friendliness. To know 
what real friendliness can be we must look 
long at him who is the supreme example of 
it. “Friend” is one of the finest titles for Jesus. 
Read carefully the old hymn, “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus.” 

He was always thinking of his friends; 
rarely of himself. Note how he risked per- 
sonal danger to go to Lazarus (John 11: 2,8). 
Would we do as much for anyone? 

He did not have a narrow, congenial circle 
for whom and with whom he lived. What is 
our own practice? Did he mind being called a 
friend of sinners? (Matthew 11: 19.) Think 
of Mary Magdalene (Mark 16: 1) and of the 
sinful woman in John 8: 1-11. 

His friendliness had no time-limits. Recall 
his attitude toward Judas (Matthew 26: 
47-50) and Peter at the time of his denial? 
How is our friendliness affected by acts of 
those whom we have thought to be friends? 


Thoughts for Members 

We are just beginning to appreciate Jesus 
the Friend. We shall appreciate him more and 
more as our ideals of friendship rise to his. 
He has taught great masses of men what it 
is to love with the friendship-love.—Robert 
H. Speer. 


O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and 
woe. 


Yes, thou art still the life; thou art the way 
The holiest know,—light, life, and way of 
heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deépest pray 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast 
given. 
—Theodore Parker. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O thou Great Friend, by whom we test all 
thoughts of friendship, open our eyes, we 
pray, to see fresh revelations of thy love, and 
our hearts to make them thy residence, that 
thus in our daily lives we may be enabled to 
reveal to a waiting world the joy thou did 
come to bring. Amen. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Jesus in Gethsemane 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 15. 
Mark 14: 32-42. 


Gethsemane has come to typify, like Calvary, 
all bitter human experience. And its signifi- 
cance is that in and through such experience 
was revealed the divine in human life. 

For Jesus, also, Gethsemane was a human 
experience. Unless that fact is grasped this 
lesson has little vital meaning. The doctrine 
of the incarnation emphasizes not only the 
divine nature of our Lord; it equally empha- 
sizes the fact of his real humanity. 

Here is a Christ who shares our human 
nature, and who in the last sad experiences of 
his life on earth suffers as men have suffered. 
He is a Captain of our salvation “made per- 
fect through suffering.” 

Note that this experience of Gethsemane 
was in a garden. Sorrow and beauty are 
strangely blended in human life. But if life 
had been all a garden there had been no need 
of the Cross. The life of Jesus touches ours 
in beauty as well as in sorrow, but in sorrow 
as well as in beauty. Life’s pleasant environ- 
ment does not save us from its evils and its 
woes. Life’s gardens have been places of 
tragedy. Here where Jesus had apparently 
been accustomed to rest and pray he fights the 
deepest battle of life. It is here that he prays 
that the cup might pass, and that he finds in 
that prayer the answer in the strengthening 
of his own soul, Henceforth, the way to Cal- 
vary is clear. Gethsemane is the place of 
struggle and preparation. 

How true to human experience is its lone- 
liness. Even the chosen friends of Jesus failed 
him in that hour—those whom he had called 
to watch with him. Their eyes were heavy. 
They slept while he agonized in prayer. In 
those closing hours the Master craved human 
sympathy and understanding, but these were 
denied him. But out of his loneliness comes 
a companionship for man’s Gethsemanes. Who 
ean read this story without feeling that there 
is a spirit that understands men and that is 
near to them in their darkest hour? None 
shared Gethsemane with Jesus but he has 
shared Gethsemane with all. 

It was Christ’s place of triumph. There he 
had won the battle that strengthened him for 
Calvary. How often men fail at Calvary be- 
cause there has been no Gethsemane! The 
crucial experience overwhelms -because there 
has been no agonizing prayer, no voice of the 
Eternal. The way of the Cross may prove a 
way of disaster except as it leads through 
Gethsemane. Here God’s will is revealed, and 
the way of sorrow and suffering made plain. 

And Gethsemane, which in every incident 
reflects the real humanity of Jesus, does re- 
veal the fullness of the divine. Mysterious 
as it inevitably must be, not a theme for hasty 
and superficial dogmatizing, here is none the 
less revealed the reality of the incarnation. 
Without these scenes and experiences it would 
be hard to believe that in this world of sor- 
row and sin is a divine spirit, sharing the 
human lot, triumphant in its revelation of 
love and sympathy, and adequate in its provi- 
sion of grace for man’s redemption. | 

Jesus shares these things with us, but we 
must share Gethsemane with him. For us 
there may be an understanding withheld from 
the disciples in that hour of their sleeping. 


‘Virgin Birth. 


The meaning, the significance, are revealed for 
us as they were not for the disciples, until 
their eyes had been opened and their souls 
possessed with a new understanding. 

To find Christ in the garden of life, to share 
with him its tragedy as well as its beauty, is 
to find the way of peace and power, and the 
highest conquest of life, through sharing with 
him the glory of all that he came to do. 
saves us and leads us through the companion- 
ship of the earthly way, and leads humanity 
by human pathways up to God. 


The Virgin Birth 


A correspondent addresses to the editor the 
following inquiry: 

To help us settle a recent discussion, will 
you be so kind as to tell me on what ground 
those modernists who deny or doubt the Vir- 
gin Birth, base their denial or doubt? Do they 
claim (and if so, with what reason?) that 
those chapters in Luke and Matthew are inter- 
polations or later additions to those Gospels? 
Or is it merely a general doubt or distrust of 
the miraculous? 


While a personal reply was probably antici- 
pated this inquiry in substance has come from 
so many quarters during the past year that 
it seems fitting that a little space should be 
taken fod deal with it upon this page. We 
trust our correspondent will regard this reply 
as no less personal. It comes at least out of 
a personal experience. 

Probably no direct and specific answer can 
be given to the questions asked, because there 
is no one common ground among ‘modernists’ 
for doubting, or rejecting, the story of the 
It is worth while, also, to men- 
tion that belief, or disbelief, in the historicity 
of that event. has little to do with the essential 
conceptions of “modernism.” Many who ap- 
proximate to modernism in their general views 
regarding the Bible and the methods and facts 
of divine revelation are disposed to accept the 
story of the Virgin Birth; but one could 
hardly adopt the modernist position and re- 
gard the acceptance of the story as an essen- 
tial of Christian faith, or as on an equality 
with the acceptance of Christ himself as 
Savior and Master. 

Some very devout and earnest people whose 
souls respond with deep allegiance to Jesus, 
and who unreservedly accept him as Lord and 
Master, by temperament and general outlook 
find a problem in the miraculous. The miracles 
are not to them an aid to faith, which finds its 
vindication in Jesus himself, rather than in 
the detached incidents of his life. His purity, 
his compassion, his fullness of the revelation 
of divine love, invite a faith that stumbles 
over the miraculous stories that others easily 
believe. 

The skeptical and the believing tempers are 
not confined to religious circles. The two con- 
trasts are found among scientists. A scientist 
like Darwin found it impossible to avoid an 
attitude of honest, and rather reverent, skep- 
ticism, while others like Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle not only believe in 
the miraculous, but believe that miracles are 


happening today, quite as remarkable as the ~ 


miracles recorded in Scripture. 

Of course if one rejects the miracles in toto 
it is only consistent to disbelieve the story of 
the Virgin Birth. The “general doubt or dis- 
trust of the miraculous” is probably a deter- 
mining factor in many minds. : 

But many who at least find it impossible to 
reject the whole miraculous element in the 
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New Testament and whose attitude toward t 
miraculous is that of faith, or of revere 
hope, do not find all stories equally appealin 
There are some things recorded that in the 
very nature might easily have developed, 
the way that legends develop, and have cor 
to be believed and have been recorded, wi 
full integrity on the part of the writers. 

It would be amazing if a character like Jes 
of Nazareth should not have developed arou1 
his life all manner of wonder stories, just 
these have developed around every great sai 
and hero. It is by no means impossible th 
the stories of the miraculous birth of Jes 
could have arisen and have found their w: 
into the New Testament narrative in that wa 
The suggestion of that possibility does n 
imply the slightest imputation against t 
honesty and good faith of the writers w! 
recorded what they undoubtedly believed. B 
on the other hand the suggestion of such 
possibility does not by any means dispro 
the historicity of the story. Of that we ha 
neither proof, nor disproof. One must acce 
the narrative with full faith, or question i 
integral place in the gospel record, accordi 
to his estimate of the evidence, but witho 
anything that could be called “proof.” T 
evidence that to some is convincing to othe 
is not so appealing. 

The fact that Paul, who believed intense 
in the divine and unique character of Jest 
makes no reference to the Virgin Birth, 


-with many a greater cause for questionii 


than the omission of any reference in Mark | 
John. But the argument from silence ; 
after all, rather a doubtful argument. T! 
silence may have been occasioned by the fa 
that those for whom Paul wrote knew a1 
fully believed the story. 

The story as it appears in Matthew a1 
Luke was probably written at a much lat 
date than that of the- first gospel writing 
Some undoubtedly believe that it was an inte 
polation, or addition. That there were inte 
polations, or additions, is of course common 
believed, even by conservative scholars—as 
instanced in the separation from the authent 
text, in the Revised Version, of the story 
the Woman Taken in Adultery, in John 
This will be found in brackets, indicating t! 
doubt concerning it. ‘ 

It is folly to be dogmatic upon these thin 
—and people are dogmatic largely in propo 
tion to their lack of scholarly investigatio 

The story of the Miraculous Birth can ma 
the Master no greater than he is. For mai 
of us—and the writer is here asserting h 
own attitude—the question of the Virg 
Birth is not a serious practical problem. 
is no wonder that people should believe a1 
sort of miracle concerning the birth of — 
miraculous a man, Jesus himself is the mi 
acle. Whether the record is the story 
what the writers honestly believed, or ft 
record of what actually happened, we cann 
know, in the same sense that we can and | 
know that Jesus was a being who in h 
earthly life was the incarnation of holine 
and love. It is in the reality of his life, t 
grace of God that he revealed, that men mu 
find the essence of the Gospel. Faith in 
particular manner in which his life begs 
must never take the place of moral and spiri 
ual response to Jesus himself. ss 

Those who want real light upon the que 
tion of the Virgin Birth will find it in. # 
excellent summary in Dr. Charles E. Jeffe 
son’s Five Present-Day Controversies, and 
a little book by Dr. Frederic Palmer, 7 
Virgin Birth. Dr. Jefferson personally b 
lieves in the historicity of the story, but | 
has indicated the grounds upon which othe 
have doubted it with rare skill and fairnes 
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aay Dick’s Birthday 


Adventure 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


The Carrs had been up and running since 
» laps before daylight. Indeed, Tom, tousled 
1 grumpy, declared that time had been 
sted in going to bed at all. As he per- 
med his ablutions, economically as to time 
1 water, Ann, briskly breaking eggs into 
on fat, reminded her mother of a rime in 
lee’s collection of comic recitations: 

This is the Yak so negligee; 

His coiffure’s like a stack of hay. 

He lives so far from, anywhere, 

I fear the Yak neglects his hair. 

[he winter habit of rising by night to dress 
, yellow candlelight” was distasteful to 
m, and it usually took the united efforts of 
‘oth’ and the girls to produce results. This 
rning Jimmy Dick had constituted a small 
; efficient service Carr, his simple but direct 
thod—a handful of snow between hunched 
yulder blades—proving a howling success. 
‘You forgot to ’member something, Tom,” 
used Jimmy Dick as he noisily set up 
. chairs and hopped about awaiting the ar- 
al of the egg and bacon platter. “Know 
at day this is?” 
‘Sure pop,” asserted Tom, dropping into 
place with a yawn. “It’s Saturday, and 
1 due at the Circle Dot to go hunting with 
ek and Harry.” 
*‘You’re not even warm,” scoffed Jimmy 
ek, crunching toast hungrily. 
Tom considered, realizing that 
ighed on his small brother’s mind. 
‘Well, Moth’ and Aunt Prue are catching 
» morning bus to the valley, all dolled up to 
et the new Governor-ess of Wyoming at 
ne tea fight.’ 
Jimmy Dick shook his head and looked 
ined, though Ann patted his shoulder as she 
yught him a steaming lake of cocoa wherein 
bbed a marshmallow boat. 
“Well let’s see. After I kill all the bob- 
ss in the country’— 
‘Now, Tom,” put in Dulce, “remember 
at a bore is one who talks about himself 
len you want to get in a word about your- 
T7 
Tom’s roving eye came in contact with the 
chen calendar. He beamed, extended a cor- 
1 hand across the oilcloth. ‘“Congratula- 
ms, ol’ timer! Best year ever, and all that. 
I didn’t forget the momentous occasion 
it had slipped up on us! How old are yoa, 
ey"? 
J. D. replied with dignity, “I been going 
seven ever since last January, but now I’m 
yen, and tomorrow I'll be going on eight.” 
“And his report card had more A’s than 
s this time,’ praised Ann. 
“A scholar and a_ gentleman,” twinkled 
m. “But why didn’t you pick a decent 
mth, like May or July?” 
Jimmy Dick was immediately on the defen- 
re. Not in vain had he pored over the fas- 
mating new almanac. ‘Maybe you don’t 
ember about Saint Valentine and Lincoln 
d Washington and General Sherman! 
oth’ said. they’s all great. And Longfellow, 
d listen—Thomas Edison is ’mportant, isn’t 
2? Well,” Jimmy Dick produced his most 
tent proof with telling effect, “this is his 
rthday same as mine!” 


things 
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“Well, now that you’ve struck seven,” gig- 
gled Dulce, “you’re going to be even a greater 
help to the family. If you think you can do 
it without exploding after all those pancakes, 
take this pail of scraps out to the piggery, and 
then give Bumpo his breakfast.” 

Speaking of pigs reminded Dulce of a bit of 
the rhymed version of Robinson Crusoe she 
was to recite at a school social. She sang as 


she cleared away with a great rattle of china: 


Oh, I_have a little garden 
That I’m cultivating lard in— 

“You'll be down to wait on trade while I 
put up the mail, Ann?’ called Daddy Carr 
from the front of the house, where he flour- 
ished a whisk broom energetically. 

“T’ll be there!” sang Ann cheerfully, as she 
mended Moth’s kid glove. “And Moth’, you’ve 
got to wear my hat. There’s a modern air to 
it that your heirloomy black velvet lacks. 
Didn’t Aunt Dru send you that the year Jimmy 
Dick was the latest model?” 

Her mother replied, as reproachfully as a 
mouthful of hairpains permitted, “Now Ann, 
that hat’s only four years old. Don’t you 
remember we got it in the bargain basement 
of ‘The Denver’ the fall Jimmy Dick had his 
tonsils out? It’s a good, respectable hat, and 
why should the mother of four try to look 
like a flapper?” 

“Spoken like a lady!’’ approved Ann, de- 
murely. “But it’s no crime to look as ‘chick’ 
as you can. ‘All’s fair in love and wardrobe,’ 
they tell me. No, tilt it over your right eye. 
No ears and just one eye visible. Ah-h!” Ann 
struck an admiring attitude and murmured 
roguishly, “Too pretty and young to go about 
unchaperoned, so thank heaven for Aunt Prue. 
She’ll strike a balance.” 

“Ann, don’t be silly!” Just the same, 
Moth’, confronted with her satisfactory reflec- 
tion, wasted no further breath in protests. 
Black hair, permanently waved by Nature, 
cheeks round and pink as Ann’s, a_ holiday 
sparkle in eyes leaf-brown like Dulce’s—yes, 
the saucy little russet hat did have an air. 
“And it goes beautifully with my old beaver- 
trimmed coat,” cried Mother, running in to 
show father how “starlish” she looked, in 
Jimmy Dick’s opinion. A little later Moth’ 
clambered into the bus with Aunt Prue and 
departed with many a parting admonition and 
farewell wave. 

“Don’t you and Kitty set the house afire,” 
she warned Dulce, who jigged about with a 
broom, brushing yesterday’s light snow off the 
steps. “And Sonny, Mother’ll bring you some- 
thing extra for being a good boy, and we'll 
have your birthday cake at supper. Call 
Scotty back! He’s right under the wheels !” 

Soon only Dulce and Jimmy Dick were left 
at what was jestingly called “The Filling Sta- 
tion.” Dulce soliloquized over the contents of 
pantry shelves. “Baked ham and plenty of 
eats for supper. We'll have odds and ends for 
lunch’’— 

“T don’t want any odds for my lunch.” 
Plaintively Jimmy Dick piped up as _ he 
emerged from the bedroom in his cowboy suit, 
symbolic of special occasions. “I want to go 
up to my cave and sizzle ‘wenas.’ Moth’ said 
I could play pie-n-ears today if I wouldn’t go 
far.” 

“But the snow is deep around there, child.” 
began Dulce impatiently, “and Kitty and I 
will be busy making things for the Camp Fire 


about. slides. 


We can’t be bothered going out in a 


Fair. 
body and rescuing you.” 
Jimmy Dick marched off to return with his 


reply—his own personal 
from that loyal old scout, Grandpop Hill. 
“You needn’t worry,’ he assured Dulce 
loftily, “besides, I’ll take Scotty. I just want 
some jelly sandridges and two hard-boiled 
eggs and lots of cookies. Mother always lets 
me cook my own ‘wenas.’ ” 

“Well, if you should get on fire,” sighed 
Dulce “don’t run. Roll down hill in the snow 
and put yourself out. Ill pack your lunch in 
a tin pail—” 

“Nope, I’m going to wear my dufile-bag 
Moth’ made me,” Jimmy Dick spoke positively. 
“Pie-n-ears didn’t carry their s’plies in pails.” 
Scorn quite filled the pails. “Maybe I'll get 
a ‘cantelope’ up by the spring with my BB 
gun.” 

Dulce dimpled over the “sandridges.” When 
Jimmy Dick trudged a trail he expected an 
adventure to pop out at him from any boulder 
like a chipmunk. As the sturdy little figure 
fared forth, with a gleeful Scotty as escort, 
Dulee laughed and chanted her. Robinson 
Crusoe jingle: 


I sometimes seek diversion in a family ex- 
cursion, 
With the few domestic animals you see; 
And we take along a carrot as refreshment 
for the parrot, 
And a little can of jungle-berry tea. 
Then we gather, as we travel, bits of moss 
and dirty gravel, 
And we chip off little specimens of stone: 
And we carry home, as prizes, funny bugs of 
handy sizes, 
Just to give the trip a scientific tone. 


She broke off at the sound of hoofs and a 
gay “Hello, the house!” Kitty had arrived 
for the day. 

Cheerily the smallest Carr took the steep 
grade where the rough trail, according to a 
tenderfoot, stood right up on its hind legs. 
Jimmy Dick made it in intermediate with 
Seotty doing the honking. He sang between 


snowshoes, a_ gift 


gasps, to the curious jays and welcoming 
chickadees: ‘Today I’m seven, soon I'll be 
‘leven; going to have a birthday cake with 


yeller candles on it!” 

At trail’s top, boy and dog paused to breathe 
before the race to the cave. After a thrilling 
campfire lunch that left one with a grimy 
appearance without, but a well-done feeling 
within, they pioneered to their hearts’ content. 
Then, after Jimmy Dick had_ stuffed his 
pockets with pretty specked rocks that might 
be gold, they started leisurely to descend. 
Idly, Jimmy Dick noticed a man’s figure mov- 
ing slowly along the road that led past the 
Carr home to distant homesteads. ‘Lots of 
snow banked on Ute ledge,”’ thought the boy, 
his sharp eyes missing no detail of familiar 
landmarks. “Seotty, let’s hike down there 
and scoop some of it off and—” = 

At that instant it happened. The unmis-. 
takable noise of a “‘slide’’! The loosened ledge 
had given way and was careening down the 
ravine beyond the road with all the snow and 
gravel it could carry along. “Why—he’s 
gone!” gasped Jimmy Dick, his eyes wide with 
alarm. Down the snowy slope pelted boy and 
dog, taking a header now and then, but halting 
not to take stock of bumps. The figure on 
the road had vanished, and Jimmy Dick knew 
Fifty feet below, rocks and 
débris had spread out on a wide rocky shelf, 


fen tenet Nd 


and the air was cloudy with flying snow. 
Jimmy Dick, on the road, peered over the 
rim edge fearfully. Suppose the man had 
been swept down and crushed beneath the 
boulders? Then his heart gave a bound. An 
arm and shoulder protruded from the drifted 
snow far below.The man had been knocked to 
one side in a clump of cedars, What was the 
queer object near the half-buried figure? 
“Oh-h!” eried Jimmy Dick, in new horror. 
“It?s Grandpop’s fiddle case! Oh, Scotty!” 
Scotty whined and wagged and plunged on 
to the rescue. It is marvelous what the 
smallest pioneer can do when his heart is in 
it, Luckily, Grandpop was slight, and Jimmy 
Dick husky, so he and Scotty, tugging to- 
gether, managed to dig enough of Grandpop 
out so that there was no danger of his smoth- 
ering in the snow. His eyes remained closed ; 
there was blood on his head, but he still 
breathed. Leaving Scotty with strict orders, 
Jimmy Dick flew for help and burst in, white 
and gasping, on Dulce and Kitty. Now any 
one who is informed on camp-fire training will 
know at once that Grandpop was lying on 
the old sofa before the fire in three jiffies. 
Counting Scotty’s affectionate licks, the patient 
received enough first aid for a whole ward. 

When Grandpop’s eyes fluttered open, they 
looked straight into Jimmy Dick’s wide, anx- 
ious ones. 

“J prung ye a little fiddle fer yer birthday, 
Jimmy Dick,’ said Grandpop. 

“Well, J. D., you get the gold medal!” Tom 
admitted heartily, when a happy group gath- 
ered about a supper-table that groaned with 
goodies, perhaps as a warning to young fry 
who might demand too many helpings. 

Jimmy Dick grinned at Grandpop, who 
grinned back from the easy-chair, all to the 
merry if one discounted a bandaged brow. 
No Humpty Dumpty nonsense about an old 
timer like him. Jimmy Dick fingered his new 
compass that swung from his new belt, glanced 
slyly down at new boots, and over at his new 
fiddle and football. 

“J think our youngest proved his right to 
share Thomas TEdison’s birthday,’ observed 
Ann with pride. 

“Blessed if I’m not getting absent-minded !” 
ejaculated Tom, diving into a pocket. “Here 
I've been carrying this around—” 

“Temme see.” Jimmy Dick was at his 
elbow instantly. 

“Th isn’t a purse of a hundred sequins, but—” 

“Oh! A Scout knife! Boy!” Jimmy 
Dick’s eyes said ‘unutterable things and his 
cup of rapture fairly spilled over, as Mother 
led the march of the birthday cake that glowed 
with eight yellow, winking candles,—one to 
grow on.” 

(All rights reserved) 


Worcester Congregational Club 

The Worcester Congregational Club cele- 
brated, Jan. 12, the 50th anniversary of its 
organization with a banquet and largely at- 
tended meeting in the Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester, at which Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
was the guest of honor and speaker. He gave 
the club a prophetic message of hope and en- 
couragement upon “The Glory of Going On.” 
The 50 years of the club’s history were re- 
viewed by William Woodward, a layman of 
Piedmont Church, in a paper which analyzed 
the conditions in Worcester under which the 
club began and continued through its early 
years. 

The club was organized Jan, 18, 1875, with 
71 charter members when Worcester had 
55,000 inhabitants and seven Congregational 
churches, and in a period when Congrega- 
tionalism in Worcester was at white heat. 
Among the founders were Rey. Ebenezer Cut- 
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ler, D.D., of Union; Rev. George H. Gould, 
D.D., acting pastor of Piedmont; Rev. Charles 
M. Lamson, D.D., of Salem Street; Rev. Dr. 
Sweetser and Rey. Daniel Merriman, D.D., of 
Central, and Rey. George W. Phillips, D.D., 
of Plymouth. Dr. Cutler was the leader in 
the organization of the club and became its 
first president. 


Notable interests with which Worcester 
Congregationalism was identified in this 
early period of the club’s life were the 


restoration of the expiring Y. M. C. A. in 
1880, for whose new building the Congrega- 
tionalists furnished more than one half the 
cost, one member of Union Church giving 
$25,000; the formation of the Anti-Saloon 
League in 1886 in Piedmont Church which 
sent a delegate to the council at Elyria, O., 
where the national organization of the same 
name was formed; and the formation of the 
Worcester Y. W. C. A. in 1889 under the 
leadership of a Congregational pastor. 

The early days also saw the organization of 
Plymouth Church, 1869; Piedmont Church, 
1872, and Pilgrim Church 1884. There has 
been a radical departure from the early policy 


of the club, the original idea of which was to’ 


provide a forum for the discussion of Congre- 
gational topics and interests without publicity 
and with presentation of topics by the mem- 
bers themselves, attendance also being re- 
stricted to members. 

The present membership numbers 167, of 
whom 139 are from the city and the rest from 
the subupban towns. The average attend- 
ance during 1924 was 133. The president for 
the current year is Rev. R. W. McLaughlin, 
D.D., of Piedmont Church. FS Deer, 


Federation Annual Meeting 

Direct and immediate action was taken by 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches at 
their annual meeting at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, Jan. 20, following a strong ap- 
peal for law enforcement by Bishop William 
F’, Anderson, the speaker of the evening. The 
assembled delegates passed several resolutions 
approving greater severity for liquor law of- 
fenders, and greater diligence upon the part 
of officials whose function it is to enforce the 
law. 

The bishop’s stirring message dealt with 
the fundamental principles of government and 
of democracy, and he warned of imminent and 
menacing dangers to a government in which 
there is disrespect for any part of its con- 
stitution. He pointed out that the United 
States is the largest experiment in democracy 
in the world, and that as a government it is 
still in the experimental stage. He said, 
“American democracy is on trial, and the test 
that other nations are making of the efficiency 
of our government focalizes upon the Wight- 
eenth Amendment. If by any possibility 
America were to fail in this forward move- 
ment, the verdict all over the world would be 
that American democracy had failed.” 

The bishop’s speech followed the federation 
business meeting at which he was elected a 
vice-president of that organization. Rey. H. 
G. Guthrie of Union Congregational Church, 
Boston, was re-elected president, and in a 
short address prophesied ‘increased usefulness 
and strength for a federation which at the 
present time has more “representation” than 
“taxation.” He explained that co-operation is 
increasing more: rapidly than contributions, 
and urged, therefore, more generous financial 
support by churches already sharing enthusi- 
astically in the work and benefits coming 
therefrom. 

A report by the executive secretary, Rev. 
G. L. Paine, enumerated an amazing number 
of activities and details engaging the full time 
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of three secretaries. He stated that there are 
19 committees, each dealing with some vital 
matter of interest to the church and the moral 
life of a large metropolitan district, and to 
the city and the nation. 

For the first time ineits history the federa- 
tion officially recognized the women’s church 
organizations, and a women’s committee, 
headed by Mrs. C. C. Lathrop, was heartily 
welcomed. This committee is made up par- 
tially of presidents of women’s church clubs 
of Greater Boston. 


Women’s Law Enforcement 
Meeting in Albany 


The New York Women’s Committee for Law 
Enforcement will hold a conference in Albany 
on Feb. 16-17, in order to focus the attention 
of the governor and the legislators upon law 
enforcement and a law enforcement code for 
New York State. The evening of the 16th 
will be devoted to visiting the legislators a 
the Capitol. On the 17th, the conference will 
discuss what can be done by municipal en- 
forcement codes under the Home Rule for 
Cities Amendment. There will also be a 
round-table discussion led by the heads of th 
co-operating organizations. On Tuesday evel 
ning, the 17th, there will be a banquet at which 
prominent national speakers will be heard. 

The committee is particularly anxious tha 
the church people of the state be represented 
by a large delegation. Any further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing the New Yor : 
Women’s Committee for Law Enforcement, 
129 Hast 52d St., New York City. j 


The New Year 


The joys of Yule-tide gone— 
When,—lo! a New Year's dawn! 


Sy ee 


What cheer, O Watchman, from your moun- 
tain height? 


By Rev. Thomas E. Babb 
O man, look not for cheer 
In changes of the year, 
Or moons, or starry aspects of the night; 
Time merely onward rolls; 
Cheer dwells in living souls 
Where tarry also Love and Truth and Right. 


The Christ in Bethlehem born 
Was not on Calvary shorn 
Of life, but yet as Friend of men remains; i 
The Christmas Spirit still 
Ifor Peace and Heaven’s good-will . 
Is brooding over all Harth’s restless scenes; 
And New Year paths untrod . 
Are all the ways of God 
In which his hand will guide to higher 
planes. | 
: 


Then welcome God’s New Year 
With neither doubt nor fear; 

Rejoice to hear the loos’ning of its bars; 
So, enter these new gates 
Assured that Wisdom waits 

To clear away the smoke and din of wars ; 
Give light from Heaven above 
To win men’s hearts to Love, 

And give this World due place among thel 

stars. 


Holden, Mass. “ 


_ Self-control, patience, poise, sanity—these 
products of discipline instinctively guide to 
right action in life’s crises. They are the 
fruit of loyalty to great ideals, and especial 
of loyalty to a Great Commander. “I have 

not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
That habitual loyalty was what the Master 
coveted for his disciples. The disciplined life 
is the life of power.—Hdward M. Noyes. 
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Books of Travel 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, by H. V., Lucas 
Macmillan. $3.00). A new edition (the 
ghteenth) of a book first published in 1905. 
rs Lucas remarks in his preface that he has 
bund few changes in visiting Holland after 
ayenteen years, and his book, profusely illus- 
ica has likewise lost nothing of its interest. 
TuInes SEEN IN NORMANDY AND BRITTANY, 
y CuivE HoLuanp (Dutton. $1.50). An ex- 
lient little book, very valuable for the pros- 
ective traveler, and very interesting for those 
ho tour the world from the library fireside. 
ell illustrated. 

GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND Formosa, by 
ARRY A. FRANCK (Century. $3.00). An en- 
rtaining book by an accomplished traveler. 
ry. Franek challenges certain conventional 
sumptions concerning the Japanese. He 
inks them slow-witted rather than “bright” 
md regards their modernization as over-esti- 
ated. Missionaries with long and intimate 
quaintance with Japanese character might 
msider that Mr. Franck has dogmatized upon 
o slender a basis of observation. However, 
is book is not unsympathetic, and it is ex- 
edingly readable. 

THE DIVING AND SWIMMING BooK, by 
EORGE H. Corson, Sr. (A. S. Barnes. $3.00). 
[r. Corson may justly claim to be “the 
Vorld’s Greatest Swimming Instructor.” He 
} swimming instructor for the National Y. 
I. C. A., and his system has been universally 
dopted in Canada, Australia, and South 
erica, as well as in this country. Our im- 
ression is that there is no other book in this 
eld that compares with this volume in value 
nd completeness. Its illustrations are copious 
nd effective and its text is clear and concise. 
‘he importance of the art of swimming gives 
) such a book unusual significance. It ought 
> be in every public library, or otherwise 
vailable for all who wish to master the art 
swimming. Mr. Corson has dedicated his 
eatise to the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
rsons out of every thousand who are in- 
mpletely educated in that art. 

Boys’ GAmMEs AMONG THE NorTH AMERICAN 
IANS, by EpirH Stow (Dutton. $1.50). 
ome thirty games common among Indian 
ys are well described, with illustrations by 
ugh Spencer. 

Sxune, by Ornutr PovuLsen (Maemillan. 


.00). A veritable compendium upon a 
ealthful and increasingly popular winter 
ort. 


A PILGRIMAGE, by JOHAN Bosger (Century. 
1.75). Translated by Jessie Muir. A story 
at begins with the unpleasantness of a 
ockingly ill-managed maternity hospital and 
at ends with the futile search of a _ half- 
azed woman for her illegitimate child. 
hough well written, one could hardly imagine 
nybody reading it for enjoyment. 

Heyer, by H. H. Powers (Macmillan. 
2.50). The author, who is president of the 
3ureau of University Travel, describes his 
ook as “something more than a record of 
ravel impressions and something less than an 
neyclopedic guide-book.” It is a competent 
olume, well illustrated. 

TALES OF A WESTERN MOUNTAINEER, by C. 
). Rusk (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Brought 
ip asa boy at the very foot of Mt. Adams, 
he lure of mountain-climbing early came into 
the author’s life. 


ters of the book deal with Mt. Adams and the 


remaining chapters tell of the adventurous 
ascents of other peaks. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


AFRICAN CLEARINGS, by JEAN KENYON 
MacKenzin (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). This 
is a collection of essays on life in the Southern 
Cameroons, West Africa, by a writer whose 
work has already been highly commended in 
The Congregationalist and who has attained 


-an eminent place as an interpreter of African 


life. 

WHERE STRANGE Gops CALL, by HARRY 
Hervey (Century. $3.00). ‘They lie over the 
slope of the earth... Angkor... Penang... 


Zanzibar ... towns whose names call to youth 
like the notes of a bugle.” With these words 
Mr. Hervey begins his book and with them in 
mind one knows what kind of travel book will 
follow,—a colorful word picture of the experi- 
ences and impressions of a man who feels the 
lure of far-away Wastern cities questing, as 
he says, Romance. Sometimes his pictures, 
like that of the Yoshiwara, the courtesan 
quarter of Tokio, are not of pleasant things 
but they are delicately drawn—this quarter 
is the “abattoir of dreams.” But pleasant or 
unpleasant, there is charm in the telling. 


Poetry 


HELEN AND OTHERS, by MARINA WISTER 
(Macmillan. $2.00). Miss Wister gives vivid 
word pictures inspired by a variety of sub- 
jects—music, acting, nature, and legend. All 
are written with keen perception and clear- 
ness of expression which contribute to the 
reader’s enjoyment. Hspecially in her nature 
poems do her pictures stand out most strik- 
ingly. Miss Wister is the daughter of the 
American novelist, Owen Wister, 


Fiction 

By SAncTION or LAw, by JosHUA HENRY 
Jones, JR. (Brimmer. $2.00). A novel plung- 
ing straight into the race problem where it 
is most explosive and involving love and mar- 
riage between the white and colored races. 
The narrative starts and develops in a north- 
ern college town when a colored young man 
and a white girl fall in love, and it ends in 
the South where the worst passions and the 
worst tragedies of race prejudice burst forth. 
A thrilling story which teaches some lessons 
which most Americans do well to ponder. It 
is written by a young colored man who lives 
in Boston. 

A GENTLEMAN OF CoURAGE, by JAMES 
OxivER CuRwoop (Cosmopolitan. $2.00). A 
novel of love and adventure in the Lake Su- 
perior wilderness in the typical manner of a 
writer whose intimate knowledge of nature and 
animal life has made his stories so attractive. 

LIBERATION, by IsoBEL OSTRANDER (Mc- 
Bride. $2.00). Liberation, a romance of mys- 
tery and adventure, is one of several novels 
left completed at the death of Isobel Ostrander, 
who was an author with an extensive output 
of this type of story. A young girl on the 
point of leaving home for a secret marriage 
finds an escaped convict at her door. In her 
endeavor to befriend him and remedy a mis- 
carriage of justice, she saves herself from great 


unhappiness. 
A Foou’s Hett, by Rostra Forses (Henry 
Holt. $2.00). Leila Grant, an English girl, . 


Nine of the fifteen chap- Captain Treherne, an Hnglish officer, and Rid- 
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dah, a Turkish Bey, are the leading charac- 
ters of this story, the scene of which is laid in 
Egypt. Riddah proves to be the worst kind 
of a scoundrel. Plenty of adventure and scan- 
dal furnish excitement for those craving this 
kind of fiction. The story does not, however, 
rise above the commonplace. 

Ture Rep Ruipers, by THOMAS NELSON 
Pace (Scribners. $2.00). Rosewall Page, a 
brother of Thomas Nelson Page, completed the 
manuscript of this novel, left unfinished at the 
author’s death. It is a story of the Civil War 
and the period immediately following. 

Sinkler Ashley, whose father was killed in 
battle, is just old enough to serve with the 
home guard in South Carolina before the close 
of the war. Afterwards he is active in organ- 
izing the famous Red Riders who prevent the 
rule in Carolina of the Negroes and carpet- 
baggers. The tale is told from a Southerner’s 
standpoint but without bitterness. 

Tue SHOow-Orr, by WiLtt1amM ALMON WOLFF 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). The successful play 
of George Kelly’s has been presented in the 
form of a novel by William Almon Wolff. The 
Show-Off, Aubrey Piper, really an unimpor- 
tant clerk in a railroad office on a very small 
salary, but full of bombast and exaggeration, 
passes as the head of the freight department. 
A young girl in a commonplace American fam- 
ily is dazzled by him and marries him, never 
seeming to be able to realize he is a fraud. 
Her family react to his boastings and failures 
to make good in very unexpected ways and this 
forms the basis of a very successful picture 
of a certain phase of American present-day 
life. 

Tuer Frozen Tratt, by Austin J. SMALL 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Adventure, ro- 
mance, a wonderful new gold mine, the wild 
Klondike, and wilder outlaws are all combined 
in this story of the North which has a thrill 
in every chapter. The hero is Robert Endersley, 
who, snow-blind and delirious, staggers into 
a mining town clutching a handful of gold nug- 
gets. He is nursed back to life by June Royal. 
With Sitka Charlie these two go back into the 
frozen wilderness to find the mine whence the 
nuggets came. The race with the outlaws, the 
hand-to-hand fights, the escapes, and final vic- 
tory of Endersley, form a wild and thrilling 
story. Sergeant Ralph Norrice represents the 
Canadian Mounted Police and lives up to their 
best traditions. Of course Cupid wins out, too, 
in this tale, as well as the missionary who 
valiantly supports Endersley and his comrades. 

Tur LANTERN ON THE PLOW, by GEORGE 
AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN (Harpers. $2.00). This 
story of Warner Sherborne, whose devotion to 
a farm which has been in his family for seven 
generations makes him plow “by lantern light,” 
is a subtle piece of writing. In the matter of 
character study the author has portrayed other 
members of the Sherborne family and such 
persons as “Tryer’ Mattis, Judge. Alder, and 
Tom the Whip Man in a way to bring them: 
clearly to the reader’s eye and make them 
distinctive. The greatest character in the 
book is the farm itself—Rattling Run Fields— 
which has a remarkable hold on some of the 
characters pictured in the story, which in 
literary style is above the average. 

PRILLILGIRLE, by CAROLYN WELLS (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00). Another crime, and another 
master detective, unraveling a mystery—all 
set forth with the skill Carolyn Wells always 
displays in this type of story. 
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Dixwell Community House 
in New Haven 


Out of the Community Betterment Work 
organized by Rev. E. F. Goin of the Dixwell 
Ave. Congregational Church has come the Dix- 
well Community House, an institution which 
promises much good for the civie life of New 
Haven, Ct. 

This house, opened a few months ago, is a 
modern, fireproof structure of two stories and 
a basement, erected at a cost of about $70,000. 
Its facilities consist of a well equipped gym- 
nasium, which may be converted into an audi- 
torium, club rooms for men, boys, women, and 
girls, a reading room, and administrative of- 
fices. Money for the enterprise was raised by 
a campaign in which,all the citizens of New 
Haven took part. The support of the insti- 
tution is derived’ from the New Haven Com- 
munity Chest, and the budget for 1925 is ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

The staff at present consists of two full-time 
paid workers, an executive secretary, a direc- 
tor of activities for men and boys, a clerical 
assistant, and numerous volunteer workers. 


A New Form of Evangelism 


A recent issue of the Bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America makes the following comment: 


A valuable contribution to a wider appreci- 
ation of the great hymns of the church is be- 
ing made by Rev. Henry W. Hulbert of the 
Groton and New London, Ct., Federation of 
Churches. He has been sending to the news- 
papers on a cost basis ‘‘mats” giving the words 
and music of the most precious hymns. The 
music supervisors of the public schools of 
America, at their annual conference last 
spring, gave attention to the use of great non- 
sectarian hymns in connection with the vocal 
instruction in the schools and strongly recom- 
mended the printing in the newspapers of such 
hymns with words and music throughout the 
country. Local federations of churches, Sun- 
day school associations, or other organiza- 
tions will find it abundantly worth while to 
correspond with Mr. Hulbert. The Bulletin 
most cordially commends the undertaking. 


An interesting experiment along this line 
has been tried out in connection with public 
schools, churches, and the press of New Lon- 
don, Ct.,.,The Hvening Day says: 


We have found the printing of a non-sec- 
tarian hymn with its music in the Saturday 


DIXWELL COMMUNITY 


Among the activities already organized are 
athletics, music, dramatics, social recreation, 
- clubs, classes in the arts and crafts, forums, 
ete. i 

The facilities of the building are open to 
all and no fees are charged. Although the in- 
stitution was planned primarily to meet the 
need of the 9,000 colored citizens of New 
Haven, there are registered in its several 
activities young people of Jewish, Italian, 
Greek, Polish, and Irish nationality. 

While the Community House is of Congre- 
gational origin, it has been wholly divorced 
from any church affiliation, and its manage- 
ment organized on a non-sectarian and non- 
racial basis. The active management is vested 
in a board of 30 persons, 15 white and 15 col- 
ored, representatives of the best leadership in 
all creeds and denominations as well as in all 
phases of community life. 


Hovusrt, NEw HAVEN 


issues in connection with church advertise- 
ments a profitable investment, increasing and 
steadying up the church advertisements and 
rendering a general service to the community 
which has added to the prestige of the paper. 

At the present time the children of the pub- 
lic and church schools are clipping out the 
weekly hymns and preserving them in loose- 
leaved notebooks for use in school and at home 
as well as in community singing. The choice 
selections follow the seasons and the church 


year. Catholics and Protestants are equally 
interested. Special honors are given those 
who make perfect books. Sunday school 


classes haye memory contests in this connec- 
tion. The hymns reach all classes in the 


community and are particularly appreciated 


by the “shut-ins” as well as the “shut-outs,” 
the many people who of necessity are kept 
from public worship. 
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Sermon Series 


During the past three months Rev. R. H 
Rowse, pastor of Broapview COMMUNITY 
HartTrorD, Cr., has been giving a series o 
sermons on the general subject, “The Gor 
Whom Jesus Trusted,’ with these sub-topics 
“A Father Who Is Good,’ “A Father Wh 
Creates,” “A Father Who Works,” “A Fathe 
Who Provides,” “A Father Who Corrects,” ‘é 
Father Who Cares,” “A Father Without Fa 
vorites,” “A Father Who Is Near,” “A Fathe 
Who Forgives,” “A Father Who Is Able,” “/ 
Father Who Knows,” “The Father of th 
Ages.” 


Dr. E. H. Willisford of Houston, Trx., an 
nounced as his general theme for December 
“The Church as a Shepherd,” under the fol 
lowing topics: “The Shepherd’s Work,” “Th 
Shepherd’s Temptation,’ “The Shepherd’ 
Message,” and “The Shepherd’s Reward.” 


A Five-Year Church Program 
That Worked ~ 


(Of interest to promoters of young pastora 
enterprises in old parishes.) 

First Congregational Church of Collins 
ville, in the 93d year of its history, and th 
89th year of its sojourn in an ecclesiastica 
free-rent tenement known as “The Whit 
Church,” has recently become owner of thi 
building and of the parsonage and land. Th 
first week of October, 1924, the treasurer o 
the church received from the Collins Com 
pany, manufacturers of edge tools, the titl 
deeds for property valued at $25,000, free o 
encumbrance. This event marks the begin 
ning of a new era in the life of the church. 


THE SITUATION THAT INSPIRED THE PROGRAD 


In September, 1920, the church committee 
with the coming of a new pastor, began worl 
on a problem of lost patronage, post-war ea 
haustion, and restricted control of churel 
property and church finances. The building 
were then available for ecclesiastical purpose 
on condition of annual auction of pews, whicl 
were rented to the congregation. Half a cen 
tury of changing population had brought i 
three other churches, where one had bee! 
enough in the pioneer days. The old Firs 
Chureh was losing ground. 

And here is the program that saved th 
situation. 


I. A YEAR oF VISION AND REVISION 


The first year in any new pastorate shoul 
be marked by caution, conservation, and mod 
esty—on the part of all concerned. It is onl} 
fair that existing usages be tried out befor 
they are criticised or abandoned. Frequen 
conferences and cordial co-operation brough’ 
the gradual revision of lists, rules, and Con 
fessions. Fifty families were added to thi 
pastor’s calling list, and the way was openet 


for a steady in-flow of new members five time: 


a year for four years, to the present time. 
II. A YEAR oF PorpuULAR APPEAL 


The effect of an enlarged parish list was £ 
demand for free pews to accommodate new 
comers impartially. This concession wai 
granted by the company owning the buildings 
and for the first time the whole support 0: 

(Continued on page 184) : A 


: A Report to Our Stockholders 
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[NS communications sent out recently to churches and individuals 

of the Congregational fellowship, the Trustees of the Congrega- 
tional Foundation for Education reported that Apportionment re- 
ceipts to December | were a little less than $25,000 and that the 
additional income for the year, under normal conditions, would be 
about $10,000, thus leaving a deficit for the year 1924 of approx- 
imately $40,000. 


@ The Board pleaded for enough additional support to meet its 
obligations. While receipts fell short of the proposed goal, the 
Foundation is able to report that Apportionment and other gifts 
received since December | approximate $28,000, which contribu- 
tions are gratefully acknowledged. This aid has made possible the 
payment of all obligations at the Bank and additional distributions 
to institutions aggregating $23,500. 


@ The anticipated deficit has been reduced from $40,000 to less 
than $20,000. The Foundation now has a bank balance of approx- 
imately $6,500, and further distributions to institutions will be made 
as fast as accumulated receipts shall warrant. 


@ It is hoped and expected that all remaining obligations of the 
Foundation will be discharged before July |, next. But additional 
support will be necessary if this is to be accomplished—for the 
regular work with the institutions must go forward as usual. 


q Gifts from one dollar to one thousand dollars or more will be 


welcome. Please send checks to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION i 


19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 182) 
the church was thrown upon the community 
canvass. This canvass, in the midst of the 
worst business depression the town had known 
in a generation, was a complete success. Close 
upon it followed a series of church-attendance 
campaigns by men, women, and young people, 
on Dr. H. H. Byington’s plan. That winter 


Select Songs 
\of Praise 


A new religious song book 
that is different. Interesting 


A 


great treat of 165 best songs —40 
not found in other current books. 
Will aid you in carrying out your 
d program of Evangelism. 


POPULAR SIZE—LOW PRICE 


$20 and $35 per 100 according to binding. Special 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. 200,000 
printed first edition. For Revivals, Sunday Schools 
and General use. Gives a real uplift. Returnable 
copy on request. 

Send for Samples. Do you have copies of our 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” 10c and “LIV- 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in less than 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


i , 125 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 16 Ashburton Pl. 
pcan ety 1107 McGee St. Los Angeles, 3138 W. Third St, 
Seattle, 439 Burke Bldg. Toronto, 223 Church St. 

Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| Bibles for Lodges 
Fraternal and Secret Societies | 
Every size and price 


Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES eR are Glasses, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


-ingness to sacrifice for it. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


the church was, next to the publie schools, 
the best patronized institution in town. 


III. A YEAR oF INTENSIVE ORGANIZATION 


The third year opened with the abolition of 
the dual government of ecclesiastical society 
and church. In September, 1922, the church 
was incorporated. Sixteen departments made 
up the organization. New heating facilities 
made easier the social life and business hours 
of the departments. The pastor’s salary was 
increased in proportion to the gain in finances. 
Boys’ work, men’s Bible class, and choir made 
notable gains.. 


IV. A YEAR OF ACQUISITION 


A new lighting system for the interior was 
provided out of the surplus in home expense 
account. The vestry was provided with as- 
bestos booth for moving pictures, by appro- 
priation from the funds of the ladies’ aid so- 
ciety, and the machine and fittings by volun- 
teers in the membership. And finally at the 
threshold of the fifth year, the church re- 
ceived the land and buildings as a permanent 
equipment. 


V. A YEAR OF WxXTENSION 


From this point the church has the incen- 
tive to extend its equipment for social service, 
and for more attractive arrangements in pub- 
lie worship. Quietly for four years the con- 
stituent societies have been saving funds for 
such a time. When the campaign starts the 
congregation will be cheered by a good begin- 
ning. 


AFTER THE FivE-YEAR PROGRAM—WHAT? 


A complete new cycle of plans, from a new 
elevation! A job for a perfect term of pas- 
toral service, with a congregation that have 
faith in the destiny of the church, and a will- 
There is, besides, 
the goal of some kind of federation to which 
the events of the past few years are unmis- 
takably leading the Protestant churches of 
Collinsville. (Rey.) CHArtes K. Tracy. 


so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IY) perarces: you books youno longer need? If 


Why Not Take a Rest Here, Now? 


A healthful, beautiful, convenient place 


After the trying round of winter activities, rest becomes essential if the languid 


days of spring are to be met with renewed vigor. 


Here one can gain health, enjoy 


delightful outdoor life (including varied Winter Sports and miles of new moun- 
tain trails), rest in cheerful sun-parlor, or spacious parlors, and attend the Chapel 


Addresses, Concerts, and Entertainments of The Northfield Schools. 


tality, good food, warm rooms, 


True hospi- 


Write us today for Illustrated Booklet 


THE NORTHFIELD 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 
FRANK W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mer. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 
In Greater Brockton * 

SoutH, CAMPELLO, at its annual meeting 
cepted with regret the resignations of FE 
and Mrs. Ralph S. Harlow, now of No. 
ampton, as foreign missionaries at Smyr 
The church school reported a membership 


987. Fifty women recently presented a b 
liant and highly attractive pageant, ‘‘ 
Quest of the Holy Grail,” reproducing Abbe 
celebrated paintings. 

EASTON CENTER received 20 into memb 
ship at the last Communion. This chu 
stood second in the growth in the country 
1924. The majority of the new members 
ceived during the past two years have b 
men; the total number of accessions | 
reached 290. 

WENDELL. AVE., BROCKTON, reported sa 
factory progress at its annual. meeting ¢ 
presented the clerk, Miss Mary K. Zingm 
with a picture and purse as tokens of : 
preciation. 

At the New Year’s supper, the pastor 
ABINGTON, Rev. J. C. Millian, was the reci 
ent of $50 in gold. . 

WALpDO,' Brockton, held a successful 2 


_encouraging annual meeting at which the n 


pastor, Rev. W. S. Coleman, formerly of Ki 
nebunk, Me., was present. The new budget 
to be $4,000. 


HOLBROOK will conduct a series of five Si 
day evening musical services financed by 
gift of $325 lately announced. 

Dr. H. F. Holton, of Porter, BrocKkr¢ 
is giving a course of Lobby Talks at the 
M. C. A., on “Why I Am—A Bible Stude 
a Liberal, a Churchman, a Minister. 

STouGHTON reports a healthful year in-: 
tivities and services and has increased 
budget to $4,000. The church suffered lo 
Jan. 13, in the passing of Mrs. A. M. Bri 
man, a member for 50 years. 

First, Brockton, last year formed a me 
club of 50 and organized a men’s class in ft 
school; received 89 into membership; acce] 
for 1925 a $20,000 budget. The minister, Ri 
BH. H. Gibson, reported also’ increased atter 
ance and conditions “wholesome and encour: 
ing.” 

WHITMAN added 18 to the roll at the Jar 
ary Communion. The pastor, Rey. W. | 
Dornan, is much in demand for lectures up 
his summer in HPngland and Scotland. 


Events at Main St., Amesbury 
The series of vespers begun two years a 

successfully at Marin St., AMESBUE 
opened this year, Nov. 9, when the Kin; 
Chapel Choir of Boston rendered a musi¢ 
program under the leadership of Raymo. 
Robinson. It was an inspiring service. : 

Advent sermons were preached by the mi 
ister, Rev. John Moore, ending Christmas Su 
day with a sermon on “A Perpetual am 

Two men and three women have been add 
to the board of deacons, being publicly i 
stalled Jan. 4. : 

A successful pageant, “The Child of Bel 
-lehem,” was presented Christmas Sunday, a1 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise mo! 
quickly. ‘They went like hot cakes,” writes 
Maryland woman. “I want half a gross mor 
Every woman wants] 
kitchen equipped ¥ 
Neva-Stain when § 
learns hands and kt 
never stain. Sample 
plan free. q 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Tnc., 965-6th St., Watervliet, . 
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as most impressive as an act of worship. It 
as composed by Miss Marion Elkins, a mem- 
r of Main St. 


Church Visitation Week’’ Plan a Success 
Piterim, DoRcHESTER, has met with great 
recess in the plans for the every member 
mvass this year. Instead of calling the can- 
ss by the usual name, the term “Church 
isitation Week” was used. Calls could be 
ade any time during the week and stress 
as laid upon the visit rather than upon 
curing pledges. In this way, every family 
ithin the local radius was reached, and over 
0 calls were made. The amounts of pledges 
ave exceeded those in the last few years. 


CONNECTICUT 

oung People’s Conference at North Haven 
NortH Haven, at its annual meeting in 
ecember, voted to invite the churches of the 
few Haven Hast Consociation to send five of 
1eir young people as delegates to a week-end 
ynference, Jan. 23-25..- The detail of the 
ynference was placed in the hands of the 
oung people’s department of the church school 
rho carried it to a successful conclusion. 
‘our points were emphasized in the program— 
sllowship, Bible, missions, and Congrega- 
ional history. 
“Though the pastor, Rev. R. T. Elliott, who 
ras to preside at the sessions was confined to 
is bed with an attack of tonsilitis, the con- 
erence went on with David Worth, superin- 
endent of the church school serving as presid- 
ng officer. Mrs. L. A. Douglas was the con- 
erence mother; Mr. James Chapman the con- 
erence father; Miss Mary Bassett, registrar 
nd treasurer, and Donald Bassett, president 
f the young people’s department, one of the 
hief movers. The King’s Daughters and 
tirls’ Club were in charge of the banquet and 
inners in the church, occasions which added 
‘reatly to the splendid fellowship of the con- 
erence. 

But best of all, perhaps, is the fact that the 
lelegates in business session voted unanimously 
1 recommendation to the New Haven Hast 
Jonsociation that a similar conference be held 
next year and that a committee on religious 
dueation be appointed by that body to carry 
his work forward. 

The concluding Communion service, con- 
jucted by Rev. Wilmer Johnston of West 
Haven, will be long remembered. After the 
inspiring message and the partaking of the 
bread and wine, all joined hands down the 
‘wo main aisles of the church, and sang “Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds,’ and to the question, 
‘Will you go home and do more to make your 
churches better?,” answered, “I will.” 


GEORGIA 

A Southerner in Central, Atlanta 

For the first time in its history a Southerner, 
Dr. D. W. Dodge, is pastor of CENTRAL, AT- 
LANTA. It works. Congregations grow, finances 
improve, the membership increases. The 
pledges of the December every member canvass 
far exceed those of other years. Dr. Dodge 
is president of the Evangelical Ministers’ <Al- 
liance of Atlanta. He took a leading part in 
arranging for the entertainment of the an- 
nual meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
in December. The church has employed a 
secretary and pastor’s assistant, and plans to 
remain in the downtown district till the price 
asked for its valuable property is received. 


ALABAMA 
Thorsby Moving Ahead 
A troublesome debt has been paid by 
THorsBy and the church closes the year with 
an encouraging outlook. A missionary com- 
mittee presents a program in the Sunday 
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school each month. The apportionment has 
been more than paid in full. The pastor, Rev. 
J. E. Each, preaches at Union Church, Moun- 
tain Creek, occasionally, at which place the 
building has been repaired and made suitable 
for services during the winter. 


LOUISIANA 

Cares for Large Parish 

Rey. T. A. Edwards of CHATHAM cares for 
a large circuit and reaches appointments by 
means of a missionary car. Of necessity, 
services cannot be held each Sunday. How- 
ever, the total morning attendance averages 
270, and the evening, 230—making the group 
reached by his preaching over 500 a month. 
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Sunday school attendance is increasing, and 
in spite of the severe drought, the church is 
going forward in genuine service. 


TEXAS 

First, El Paso, Growing under Dr. Fox 

Since the coming of Dr. F. H. Fox, Frest, 
Ext Paso, has instituted several new features 
that give promise for the future. Attendance 
at evening services has averaged well for the 
quarter. The pastor has sent out several hun- 
dred signed letters to strangers and new- 
comers. New faces are to be seen at the 
services every Sunday. A choir has been 
developed that is helping to make the music 
an attractive feature of the service. Dr. Fox 


The Political Awakening of the East 


Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines 


By GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER 


The political developments in the 
eastern lands are assuming increasing 
importance in the unfolding of world 
history. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Religion in Russia Under the Soviets 
By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


An epitome of the principal events that 
have affected the Orthodox Church of 
Russia during the last seven years. Here 
we get in a connected whole and in 
proper perspective many of the scattered 
fragments of authentic information that 
have appeared in the public press or in 
many volumes. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Psychology of Religious Experience 
By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Whoever goes carefully through 
the twelve chapters of this book 
will be reassured if he has feared 
that recent psychology has been 
doing away with the experience 
of vital religion. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Detroit 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


Bis 
PRN 


At the Better Bookshops 


New York THE ABINGDON PRESS Cincinnati 


Out-of-Doors With Jesus 
By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


A group of sermons centering in the 
out-of-door associations and intimations 
of Jesus, with no attempt to make a 
theological study based upon his teach- 
ings and life. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought 
By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


These lectures give a comprehensive 
survey of the thought-currents of our 
day and their relation to Christianity, 
furnishing satisfying discussions of the 
problem of authority, and the value of 
experience, reason and utility as tests of 
the truth of religion. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Economic Waste of Sin 
By LAHMAN FORREST BOWER 


The annual waste of $10,000,- 
000,000 revealed by the author 
removes this study from the 
sphere of moral reform only, and 
brings before the average man 
the burdens he is forced to 
carry. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


San Francisco 


Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


1855 


the latest and, we may confidently assert, 


Editorial Features 


All the hymns endeared and 
conciousness. 
Mechanical Features 


and legible type. 
is behind this book. 


The Culmination of 70 Years of 
Hymn Book Publishing 


In 1855 we published the famous “Plymouth Collection” edited by Henry Ward Beecher which in 
those days marked an epoch in hymn book making. We now offer. to the churches fresh from the press, 
the best hymnal for general use that 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON 8, LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


The hymns are logically grouped and show an orderly progression of thought. 
Their selection is the work of years of study and observation of the needs of worship. 
approved by universal usage are here. 
rich in hymns of the social awakening and those expressing the missionary and world 
Familiar hymns are set to tunes favored by widest usage. 
binations emphasize the melodic element in the music. 


Words printed within the music staff and first lines above the hymns. Clear 
Strongest binding. The experience of years of hymn book making 
You must see this book if you are thinking of new 
hymnals. Price per hundred, $135.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. -- 7 


1925 


has yet appeared, viz. 


No book is so 


New com- 


Examination Copy on Request. 


West 45th Street, New York 
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DON’T WEARS 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re= 
ef. It has no obnoxious springs or 4 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind & 
ae he together pes broken arts. ee 
o salves or plasters. Durable. leap. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E poe 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine, Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 859-4 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


7% Guaranteed Mortgages 7% 


On Improved Income Real Estate in most substan- 
tial business centers of Southern Florida. Over 25 
years’ experience placing and caring for investment 
funds. 

Information and booklet free 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa Florida 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to college 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affili- 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 


Cash in advance only, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


LITERARY 
——— 
Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


College and seminary degrees, experienced 
preacher and pastor. Square deal in salary 
asked, square deal in preaching given. “Pastor,” 
Dennysville, Me. 


Successful Congregational pastor, 
graduate ’21, desires change, June. 
“Pastor,” care Oongregationalist. 


seminary 
Address 


POSITION WANTED 


Well Known Organist-Director desires change. 
Good three-manual organ. Good musical service 
essential. Recitalist. Hxcellent testimonials. Ap- 
ply “Diapason,” care Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


If interested in summer engagement—matron 
for family camp. Fine community, varied pro- 
gram, ‘“Bowlders,’ Congregationalist. 
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is called on for many addresses outside of 
the church. : 


Work With Mexicans in El Paso 

The long years of service rendered by Dr. 
J. H. Heald as teacher and superintendent of 
missions in the Southwest is bearing fruit, and 
our work among Mexicans is developing. At 
Christmas time Dr. F. H. Fox invited the two 
Mexican Sunday schools of En Paso to join 
with First Church in a Christmas program at 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral, where the church 
services are now held. This little attention on 
the part of the church people has greatly 
warmed the hearts of their Mexican neighbors. 


Teachers’ Training Class at Port Arthur 

Port ArTHUR has maintained a_ teachers’ 
training class during the past quarter, using 
the Pilgrim course of study, and reviewing 
and discussing Fosdick’s Modern Use of the 
Bible. The church acted as host for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention for three days dur- 
ing the month of October. Rey. C. BH. Weid- 
ner is pastor. 


Varied Activities at Austin 

AUSTIN, in its new location near the State 
University, is carrying forward a program of 
broad activities. A fellowship club is working 
out successfully. A student forum, led by a 
university professor, meets on Sunday morning 
with good attendance. A series of ten evening 
lectures are announced to be given by promi- 
nent scientists on the general theme, “Science 
and Religion.” Rev. P. P. Snider is pastor. 


INDIANA 

Commissioning Service for Canvassers 

Forty East Cuicaco laymen were commis- 
sioned for the every member canvass with im- 
pressive services during the hour of morning 
worship. The sum of $8,000 toward the 
$10,000 budget was easily subscribed, and it 
is expected that the entire amount will be 
reached when all have been seen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SS 
Wanted—Pilgrim Hymnals, edition of 1904. 
Address J. J. Russell, North Beverly, Mass. 


For Sale—New Safety Standard moving picture 
machine for churches. No booth. Write C. B. 
Thompson, Box 92, Freeport, Me. 


Ex-teacher has discovered novel, money-raising 
plan for schools, clubs, churches. Outline free. 
Box 25, Shirley, Mass. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth “Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Sleep on fresh picked balsam pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 
cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Is there a city church who needs a mature, 
well-recommended Deaconess? Miss C., care 
Congregationalist. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, Secretary of the 
Association to Abolish War (Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
Outlawry of War, League of Nations, or kindred 
themes, to churches, clubs, American Legion 
Posts, forums, or other organizations. No 
charge beyond expenses. 7 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. Telephone Regent 7891-M. 
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When Sunday Comes | 


By John Andrew Holmes 


'The enrichment of the worship should | 
stop where the impoverishment of the ser- 


mon begins. 


OKLAHOMA ; 
Waynoka a Growing Church ‘i 
Repairs on the church building and parsonage 
of WAyYNOKA have been paid for by the ladies’) 
organization. The basement is in fine shape 
for the Sunday school and young people’s: 
work. One of the Sunday school classes pro- 
vided pulpit furniture. The Christian En- 
deavor Society, with a membership of 60, is 
a helpful feature of the church work. An ad- 
dition to the building is greatly needed to care 
for the growing Sunday school and regular 
congregations. 


NORTH DAKOTA : 


Niagara Cancels a Debt 

NIAGARA met a troublesome debt by an every 
member canvass. The church being without a 
pastor, Supt. Hacke went to the field, pre-. 
sented a plan, and encouraged the people to 
try. The result was a complete pledging of 
the debt, with a considerable amount left over 
for current expenses. Dr. Stickney is supply- 
ing the pulpit. 


Events at First, Fargo 

A pageant given by the young people of 
First, Farco, during the Christmas season, 
was unusually successful. An opportunity 
was given for those taking part to send pres- 
ents to workers in North Dakota, Tennessee, 
and the poor of the city. This was given 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Githens. This 
church paid its $1,000 missionary apportion- 
ment in full. The every member canvass was 
successful, the full $10,000 for the year’s work 
being pledged, and the year closes with money 
in the treasury. Dr. R. A. Beard has been 
with the church nearly two score of years. 


WYOMING — : 

Question Service Interests Casper | 
Work is steadily growing at CASPER, the 
morning service, held in the American 
Theater, drawing congregations averaging 


A Good Boarding Place 


Are you looking for a good boarding place with a Christian 
family? Just try an ad in our classified columns, and you will 
be fully repaid for the small amount it will cost you. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


whooping cough 


and CROUP =-those dreaded Child- 
hoodafflictionsare quickly and safely 
relieved by Roche’s Herbal Embroca- 
tion— the remedy that has served 
several generations of Mothers 
successfully-—since 1802. 


Equally effective forBRONCHITIS 
or COLDS on the chest. 
Always keep a bottle handy 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc. 
90 - 92 Beekman Street, New York jj ~ 


ROCHE’S 
HERBAL EMBROCATION 


Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
oO Clear Sweet Skin 


Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 
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yout 150. The evening service is held in 
e Odd Fellows’ Hall, and is often con- 
icted as a question service in which vital 
-oblems of the day are discussed by the pas- 
r. The announcement of a service of this 
nd fills the hall. The Sunday school has 
en thoroughly organized. A fine staff of 
achers has been secured who are going 
yout their work efficiently and enthusiasti- 
lly. 
yout the beginning of the year. The pastor 
so conducts a Bible training school on a 
eek night, which all the Sunday school 
achers and a good number of young people 


= are used in thousands of schools 
reer churches and hospitals. This line 

4 of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects —for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
the most complete in the world. 


Write for Catalog 


. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE - MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


’ LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000:TO $10.000 


J. C. DEAGAN. !nc- 
169 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio. 


= 


A young people’s society was organized, 


CHAIRS 


designed and built for 


CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Special catalog 
JOHN A. DUNN COMPANY 
Established in 1839 at 
Gardner Massachusetts 


union Ware of Quality. 
IN Best materials. Finest workmanship 
Ss%— ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
“= “je INDIVIDUAL _ CUPS. Lowest 

prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room351 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PI iladelphia, Pa. 


MENEFLY BELL CO. 


BELLS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 

ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 
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COLORADO 
Pueblo Property Renovated 
During the few weeks that Rev. A. A. 
Marquardt has been with PursBLo, the interior 
of the building has been. redecorated, a new 
furnace has been installed, and a Sunday 
school room is being constructed by a large 
high school class in the Sunday school. A 
girls’ choir, directed by Mrs. Marquardt, is 
proving helpful. 
OREGON 
Daily Vacation School Idea Growing 
The Daily Vacation Bible School is gradu- 
ally winning its way in all parts of the land. 
Our churches in Oregon report that last sum- 
mer 15’'such schools were held, with an enroll- 


ment of 1,588, and an average attendance of 
P1176. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
BuBANKS, R. P., White Rivers, S. D., to Hemming- 
ford, Neb. » At work. 
Gupritu, O. J., general field worker for New 


Hampshire Conference, to Sea Coast Mission, 
Bar Harbor, Me. Accepts to begin April 1. 

HAH, H. G., formerly of Leyden, Brookline, Mass., 
to North, Marblehead. Accepts to begin Feb. 15. 

HartweELu, H. R., Hildreth and Wilcox, Neb., to 
Omaha Ave., Norfolk. 

HornBeEeRG, OwEN, Maricopa, Cal., to Brea. 

Huruny, C. B., Moody School, Chicago, Ill, to 
Hillsdale, Okla. At work. 

Voer, Von OagpENn, Wellington Ave., Chicago, II1., 
to First Unitarian, Chicago. Accepts. 


Resignations 

Dosss, J. F., First, Malden, Mass. 
HornpBpre, OwEN, Maricopa, Cal. 
Lrwis, A. W., Long Pine, Neb., 

to Bend, Ore. Effective Feb. 1. 
Mitts, T. A., New HPngland, Chicago, Ill. 
Morrison, G. M., Wasco, Cal. 
Sucurist, BH. J., Brea, Cal. 


to accept call 


Ordinations 

CHarMan, (Mrs.) L. H., o., Park, Elmira, N. Y., 
Jan. 20. Sermon by Rev. L. J. Travis; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. C. A. Paille, R. J. Bruce, 
W. H. Chapman, and J. F. Halliday. 

Danskin, K. L., 0., Maverick, East Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 22, 1925. Sermon by Dr. J. A. Beebe; 
other parts by Rey. Messrs. W. W. Sleeper, 
IF. E. Emrich, T. C. Richards, and Israel 


Ainsworth. 
Accessions se 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Chula Vista shee 
Lemon Grove 4 
Los Angeles, First 40 
Hollywood 12 
Messiah LE 
Pasadena, Lake Avenue 37 
| Paso Robles 5 
Rialto 7 
Whittier 5 
MAINE 
Saco, First 6 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Shrewsbury 4 6 
Worcester, Plymouth 7 7 
MICHIGAN 
Muskegon, First 7 9 
MISSOURI 
Webster Groves, First 3 9 
OREGON 
Central Howell, Dec. 28 6 6 
Personals 
Braun, Rev. ARTHUR STANLEY, of Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was presented with an auto- 
mobile at Christmas time, by parishioners. 
TANGARONEH, Rny. A. A., in charge of the Italian 
work of Center, Torrington, Ct., was married 
to Miss M. Ruvolo at the Center Congrega- 
tional Church of Torrington, on Sunday, Dec. 7, 


1924, Rev. A. B. Patten, pastor of the church, 
officiating. Mr. Tangarone is a graduate of 
Colgate University, taking high scholarship 


cover mailing costs. 
chased. 
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honors in that institution. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Italian work in Torrington for 
two years and the-couple will make their future 
home in that city. A hundred dollars in gold 
was a gift from Center Church to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tangarone. 


ENTERTAINMENTS THAT PAY 


Musical Entertainments of 
rare charm that have made 
money for many hundreds of 
churches—and that can make 
money for you. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE’S New 
BONNET: An amusing episode 
of too many bonnets, and the ever- 
helpful Ladies’ Aid. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE 


COMES BACK: A sequal to the above—in which mistaken 


identity creates the usual hilarious situations. 


REVEREND DAYTON UP-TO-DATE: The new minis- 


ter, young, and unmarried, makes hope beat high in maiden 
breasts—and almost causes heart-failure when his engagement 
is announced. 


A RAINY AFTERNOON: (Female characters only) An 


entire afternoon of gossip that takes in everyone in the village: 
need we say more? 


THE GYPSY PICNIC: A delightful playlet for juniors with 


songs that have the dash and spirit of youth, 
Any three loaned for two weeks examination if 10c is sent to 
Books to be RETURNED if not pur- 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO., 
Box 199, Millville, N.J. 


Increase Your 
Church Attendance 


Do you want new, happy, smiling faces in 
Church and Sunday School—an interested, 
active congregation, eagerly attentive, 
steady in attendance, generous in their 
offerings ? 


Ideas That Will Help You 


Churches in large cities, vil- 
lages, small towns, and rural 
districts are accomplishing 
just what you most want to 
do. Whole-hearted letters 
to members, illustrated bul- 
letins, programs, and church 
calendars are helping them 
to do this ina dignified, economical 
manner. They are using ideas that 
were given to them. Now you can 
have the same ideas to use. We 
furnish them free with a 
ROISSLAER 

The Rotospeed is an ideal machine 
for church work. Simple and easy 
to operate, no type or cuts, no 
mechanical knowledge necessary. 
Prints quickly and easily anything 
that can be hand-written, type-writ- 
ten, drawn, or ruled, at very little 
cost. 


Free Trial to Churches 


Mail coupon below for samples 
of successful ideas used by other 
churches and complete description 
of Rotospeed. Let us tell you how 
you can have complete outfit for 10 
days’ free trial. Learn what you 
can accomplishwith such 
No obligation or 
Sign 
and mail coupon below. 


The Rotospeed Co... 
205 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohioe 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Rotospeed Co., 205 Fifth St., Dayton, O. 


Please send us successful Church and Sun- 
day School ideas and details of your free 
trial offer. 


Name 


> ideas. 
expense to, -you. 


(Print or Write Plainly) 


Enjoy a Delightful Summer Cruise 


to Spain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, etc. 


on the new and luxurious oil-burner S.S. “ Lancastria” 


53 Days $550 and up 


Sailing July 1, 1925 


A SURPASSING SUMMER VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


for Ministers, College Professors, Teachers and Business. Men 


IDEAL SUMMER WEATHER ON BOARD SHIP 


With the Average Temperature on Shore lower than Boston, New York 


Clark’s twenty Cruises to 
the Mediterranean and 
four Around the World, 
after over thirty-six years 
of unprecedented distinc- 
tion, represent the climax 
of all de luxe cruising. 


Sail on the luxurious Cu- 
nard Trans-Atlantic Liner, 
S. S. “Lancastria”’ 
17,000 tons register. 
Three great Promenade 
Decks, Sumptuous_ Pub- 
lic Rooms. 24 Suites 

with Private Bath. 


Stop-Overs in Europe 


or St. Louis. Nights Cool. Practically no Humidity. 


ROMANUM—ROME 


A Fascinating Itinerary 


Lisbon (for Madrid) ,Cadiz, 
Seville (Granada) Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Rome (Florence, Venice), 
Genoa (Pisa), Monaco (for 
Paris), Cherbourg, Goth- 
enburg (for Stockholm), 
Christiania, Bergen, steam 
up beautiful Sogne Fjord, 
Leith, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Southampton, Cherbourg 
to New York. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of The Mediterranean Traveler and Man- 
aging Director of Clark’s Orient Cruise, and “Round the World” Cruise 


of 1924, is organizing a party of “Congregationalist” readers. 


Why not 


take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and spend your vacation 
months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel wor- 
ries—just rest and enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, landings, 


drives, guides, hotels, railroads, fees, etc.—everything first class. 


WE INVITE OUR READERS TO JOIN THIS PARTY 
Illustrated booklet and ship diagram sent free postpaid 


Address “The Congregationalist” (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


—_ = = 
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_.Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
st of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
urge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
jo Address Obituary Department, The 
ngregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


EENE—In Atlantic City, N. J., Dee. 22, 1924, 
Mary L. Child, wife of the late J. Newton 
Teene, Brookline, Mass. Funeral services at 
he home of her daughter, Mrs. George G._ 
Bass, Greenwich, Ct. Burial in Woodstock, Ct. 


ST—At her home in Clinton, N. Y., Dec. 21, 
924, Agnes Hand Post, widow of the late 
Rey. Aurelian H. Post. 


MRS. ROYAL M. COLE 


The life story of Mrs. R. M. Cole covers a 
g period of unselfish service and devotion to 
family and the great cause of missions in 
tkey: Her remarkable Christian character is 
which cannot be forgotten, and her ideals 
always in the hearts of those who loved her 
f knew her best. Her maiden name was Lizzie 
bleigh, and she was born May 6, 1848, in Little- 
N. H. She was a bright, happy girl and a 
successful student. She prepared for col- 
e at Kimball Union Academy and went to Mt. 
yoke College. In 1868 she married Royal 
Cole and sailed to Turkey as a foreign mis- 
~ In that far away land, Dr. and Mrs. 
Me spent nearly forty years of unselfish de- 
Service for humanity. 
Mrs. Cole was a brave, resourceful woman who 
the perils of the Armenian massacre, 
pwreck, fire, earthquake, war, and severe ill 
SS with Christian fortitude and unfailing faith 
God. Each of these past experiences repre- 
ats a chapter in the history of heroic service 
mankind. The Russo-Turkish war was a 
ere trial to the faith of Dr. and Mrs. Cole, 
they stayed at their post of duty instead of 
ng to a place of safety, thus saving the mis- 
m. but the terrible typhus fever caused the 
ath of several of their precious children. 
In 1895 the terrible Armenian massacre came 
Bitlis, where Mrs. Cole and a few other mis- 
were located. Dr. Cole was absent from 
city on relief work and he was able to get 
to the outside world and save that small 
pup of missionaries as well as his family. Mrs. 
le had wonderful presence of mind. She 
thered her children and ihe frightened Armenians 
zether, and read the 9isit Psalm, prayed, and 
ye them hope when the outlook was anything 
hopeful. 
Dn one of their journeys, the ship was hope- 
sly injured, and with great difficulty the party 
We its way to Spain. At this time, both Dr. 
Mrs. Cole showed remarkable courage and 
helpful spirit toward the other passengers and 
@ captain of this steamer. As Mrs. Cole and 
two little boys waited in the lifeboat for 
to be lowered into the dark waters, the moment 
S mot spent in useless fears, but in earnest 
to God for the safety of those children; 
Shows her wonderful, unselfish spirit. She 
always thinking of others, not of herself. 
The earthquake of 1907 again placed the family 
well as the entire city and community im peril. 
ere was twenty-five feet of snow on the ground, 
tt it became necessary to move out into tents 
i do the best they could to secure safety. Many 
severe illmess caused agony and hard suf- 
fing for this heroic woman, but in great- pa- 
she endured all until the end. 
In 1907 she came to America with her family, 
ing to Oberlin, Ohio, where her children went to 
= In 1912 Dr. and Mrs. Cole moved to 
r Grove, Ore., which has been their home 
Sad 
“She passed to where beyond these voices there | 
peace” on Christmas morning, 1924, after some | 
of illness. She had heard and appreciated 
B music of friends who sang carols under her 
only a few hours before she died. Five | 
children grew to maturity. four of whom | 
r their mother. They are Frederick W. 
of New York, Nelson F. Cole of Freewater. | 
Nellie and Alice Cole of Forest Grove. 
yee: spb 


] 
MARY WILLIAMS GOODRIDGE : 
| 


bed 


nhured 


naries 


Williams Goodridge, widow of William | 
, died in Boston, Mass., on Dee. 27. | 
im her 77th year. She was the daughter | 
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of the late Hon. Philip Greeley, Collector of the 
Port of Boston under President Harrison. 

Mrs. Goodridge had been active throughout 
her life in the work of the church, being a mem- 
ber for many years of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. For over 60 years Mrs. Goodridge had 
been a reader of and subscriber to The Congre- 
gationalist. 

Her children are Miss Lillie R. Goodridge, of 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and George A. Goodridge, of 


‘East Orange, N. J. 


EVARTS KENT 

Evarts Kent, retired minister, died in Grafton, 
Mass., Noy. 6, 1924. He was born at Benson, Vt., 
March 12, 1843, and obtained his college training 
at Middlebury where his course was interrupted 
by army service. In this service, he was wounded 
at the Battle of the Wilderness, crippling his 
right wrist. He was pastor of churches in Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, Iowa, and 
Vermont. It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Kent was pastor of the church in Enosburgh, Vt., 
of which his father, Rev. Cephas H. Kent, was 
also pastor. He also had the pastorate at Ben- 
son, Vt., where his grandfather, Rev. Dan Kent, 
was the first pastor, preaching there for 36 years 
(1792-1828). Mr. Kent married Helen M. Beck- 
with in 1872. 

After 42 years, Mr. Kent returned to Sterling, 
Mass., his first pastorate. He preached there for 
three years and was instrumental in securing the 
federation of two churches, retiring in 1915 in 
the interests of this plan. A significant feature 
of Mr. Kent’s life was his capacity for friend- 
ship, especially among young people. During 
the period of his retirement in Grafton, he car- 
ried on correspondence with the grandchildren 
of some of his Michigan City parishioners. Al- 
though there are few of his contemporaries left, 
there are hundreds of the second and third gen- 
erations who will miss Mr. Kent’s letters. 


ELIZABETH B. LEE 

In the death of Miss Elizabeth B. Lee the 
church of Madison, Ct., has lost a staunch sup- 
porter and the missionary cause an enthusiastic 
and intelligent worker. Missionaries on the for- 
eign fields became her personal friends—though 
never crowding out her open-handed love for her 
near neighbors. 

Her burial was in the old West Cemetery 
where the first of the family was laid in 1694. 


MARY A. THOMPSON 

Mary A. Thompson, a resident of Clifton 
Springs, N. ¥., for over 30 years, died there 
Jan. 8, 1925, after an illness of many months. 
Miss Thompson was born at Malta, N. Y., Jan. 
12, 1845. Her parents were William and Cath- 
erine C. Thompson. In 1852 the family moved 
to Rosendale, Wis., where Miss Thompson lived 
for many years. She attended school for a while 
at New Haven, Ct, residing with her uncle, 
Timothy Dwight. In 1869 she went to Peking, 
China, as a missionary under the American 
Board. She liked the work very much, but her 
health and strength were not equal to the task, 
and after three years she returned home. With 
her sister, Catherine, Miss Thompson moved to 
Clifton Springs about 30 years ago. 

Throughout her long and painful illness, Miss 
Thompson maintained her cheerfulness and Chris- 
tian fortitude. Funeral services were held at 
Clifton Springs, and later at Rosendale, Wis. 
Burial was at Rosendale. 


MRS. CALISTA S. WOOD 


The death of Mrs. Calista S. (Morse) Wood, 
which occurred at her home in Tangerine, Fla., 
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Jan. 10, brought sorrow to the entire community 
in which she had lived for many years. The 
funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Dr. F. R. Marsh, in the Congregational Church 
of Tangerine, of which Mrs. Wood was a charter 
member. Mrs. Wood was born July 12, 1846, 
in Royalston, Mass., and was educated at Mt. 
Holyoke College. On June 10, 1873, she was 
married at Worcester, Mass., to George H. Wood. 
They made their home in Winchendon, Mass., 
until some 40 years ago when they moved to 
Tangerine, Fla. Mrs. Wood is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Winifred Morse Estey, of Tanger- 
ine; one little grand-daughter, Erma Estey; and 
two brothers, J. E. Morse, of Saginaw, Mich., and 
E. R. Morse, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Since her husband’s death in 1909, Mrs. Wood 
has served as treasurer and deaconess of the 
church, and has taken an active interest in all 
good work. The whole community shares with 
her loved ones the loss they have sustained. 


Anti-Saloon League Conference 


The Anti-Saloon League held a Sectional 
Conference, Monday, Jan. 26, in Boston, in 
recognition of the fifth anniversary of the 
Eighteenth Amendment becoming effective and 
to plan for the coming year. A deficit of 
$9,000 the last of the summer was wiped out 
and all campaign expenses met. Of the new 
votes in Massachusetts, there were seven dry 
to one wet vote. Besides the dry victory in the 
state and the election of a dry governor and 
lieutenant-governor, there are many new dry 
congressmen and 72 bone-dry U. S. senators. 


ATISULULI SUED SALSA IAUATAPASDSMOAENED EUG 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 


year, in part payment for tuition. 
Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 
“ Congregationalist,” Boston 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Wazeen J. Movrton, President, 


Bangor, Maine 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. ~ 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The T aes Schoo at Vineland, New Jersey. 


Devoted to the interests of those 
whose minds have not developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, 
research laboratory. $1,200 per annum. E.R. Johnstone, 
Director. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent, Box 404. 


WORK YOUR WAY! 


To Young Men of courage and determination, 


[he Chicago Theological Geminary 


offers every opportunity to work one’s way through a three-year course 
of training for a successful ministry. Send for special leafiet. 


Dean FRANK G. WARD, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES’ 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Kev. Charles I. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Haecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St,, Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So, La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
4 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1924, $4,389,891.48. 

Nor information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles HE. Burton, ew officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James B. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Cnairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


This Commission 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


‘Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Wnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, BHditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Bet cs F. mats Houoraxy, Secretary and Editor 
5 ‘0 i ; " 
non Fred L. Brownies Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. H. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 
, Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


Associate Secretaries 


+ and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF . 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup 
plies and Congregational, ministers seeking pag 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cove’ 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairma 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secretar 
and Missionary Education Secretary 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


. Education Secretar 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 4 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer’ 
Directs Denominational Religious 0 
Program including Social Service, ary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christiai 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio 
of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, witl 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., % 3 
Editor and Business Manage! 


Rey. William B. Gilroy, D.D.., . q 
Editor of The Congregationalis 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 
. 


Woman’s Boarp OF Mrssions, 508 Congrega 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WomMANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EB. Hurlbut 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. € 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR 
Unton, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. $ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIPTY, § 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ, 
solicits bequests,- pays annuities on conditiona 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewal 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


Massacuusrrrs Boarp OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, alsd 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columb 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to ) 
Emrich, Congregational House. : 


a 

THp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS: 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


4 
; 


and its suburbs. Samuel -Usher, Pres. ; 9) 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 

Connecticut Societies 


Tum FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 


* Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 


tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuit 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. : 
Tun MIssionary Socinry or CONNBCTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Co 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart 


ford. 
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The Psychology of Worship’”’ 


Prof. James Bissett Pratt, of Williams Col- 
e, lectured, Jan. 19, in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
, under the auspices of Lowell Institute. 
e subject was “The Psychology of Wor- 
p.” Dr. Pratt asked why so many people 
to-church. He apprised the values of pub- 
worship as strengthening religious faith, 
lucing desirable emotional states, and giving | 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
\ the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 

Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ness and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
t Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
connection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
ef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ons and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
usly administered. 


filliam JBllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
arker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
1corporated Bo | Reorganized 
1829 § On 1922 
eaman’s Friend Society, | 
eamans Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society, reorganized 
1 1922, now fully rep- 
ssents the Congregational 
hurches of New England 
1 its practical, social and 
eligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
ethels at 287 Hanover 
t., Boston, and at Vine- 
ard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove, 


kof S 


and Cape Cod Canal. 
‘he Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 


ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
‘ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ey, Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 


lore BE. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
‘arren; Treas., Charles-F. Stratton; Chairman 
f Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway ; Office, 


06 Congregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
ional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
rom New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Carverr, D.D., President; GEORGE 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to 
work in any part of the country may be sent to 
the New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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direction to the will. He criticized the ultra- 
Protestant churches for their ignorance of the 
spiritual value of symbolism. He also lamented 
the tendency to argumentative sermons. He 
said, “If our clergymen must .argue in the 
pulpit I wish they would do it better.” 
Argument is likely to induce a state of anti- 
suggestion. Argument is not worship. ‘Sit- 
ting through a poor sermon is not only a pain- 
ful but an irreligious experience.’”’ Hymns have 
a high worshipful value as have responses. 
Choir pieces and usually extemporaneous 
prayer have a low worshipful value. The best 
thing that can be said of a church is that it 
is a good place to pray in. Dr. Pratt closed 
his lecture with a strong presentation of the 
fact that subjective worship is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the reality of objective worship. 
The former could not exist or continue without 
the latter. These lectures on worship are to 
continue for six successive Mondays, by Dr. 
Pratt, Dr. Brightman of Boston University, 
and Dr. Bennett, of Yale. 


Additional Delegates to Inter- 
national Missionary Convention 


(American Board and Woman’s Boards) 


Babcock, Mrs. G. I., Montclair, N. J. 
Bennett, Rev. H. J., Germantown, Pa. 


Clark, Miss Louise, White Plains, N. Y. 


Cowles, Rev. G. B., Auburndale, Mass. 
Daniels, Mrs. C. H.,. Tolland, Ct. 

Day, Mrs. W. F., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Dingwell, Rev. J. D., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ferris, Mrs. Frank A., Montclair, N. J. 
Frost, Mrs. W. G., Montclair, N. J. 

Hume, Mrs. R. E., New York, N. Y. 
Martin, Prof. J. J., Bangor, Me. 

Norris, Mr. Z. A., Needham, Mass. 
Parsons, Dr. E. F., Washington, D. C. 
Rounds, Mrs. L. R., New York, N. Y. 
Tilton, Mrs. William, Cambridge, Mass. 
Van Name, Mrs. Raymond, Montclair. N. J. 
Weeden, Rey. C. F., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Weeden, Mrs. C. F., Newton Centre, Mass. 
York, Prof. Harry C., Frederick, Md. 


Events To Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MPETING, Feb. 9, uniting with 
union meeting under auspices of Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, Church of New Jeru- 
salem, Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Greater Boston FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, union 


meeting, Feb. 9. See notice of Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


UNION, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Féb. 6, 2 P.M. 
Speaker, Rev. W. H. Gilroy, editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

InteR-RaciaL SunpDay, Feb. 8. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 10.30 a.m. Speakers, 
Mrs. Emmons White of Aruppukottai, India, 
and Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, recently returned 
from a tour of inspection in Africa. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 A.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


RISIBLES 


“What could be more sad,” said the school- 
mistress, “than a man without a country ?’— 

“A country without a man,” answered the 
pretty girl—Tit Bits (London). 


A lot of newspaper humor is found outside 
the funny colyum—e.g., “The unfortunate wo- 
man was killed while cooking her husband’s 
breakfast in a horrible manner.” That is so 
classic now that it appears in the textbooks 
of rhetoric. 

In setting forth an incident of local heroism 
a rural reporter finished up neatly: “As he 
flung the blazing oil-stove out of the window, 
Mr. Perkins stumbled over a chair and sat 
down amidst some ignited shavings on the 
floor, the flame from which caught his clothes. 
By quick action and a ready wit he escaped 
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with his life, but his trousers were burned al- 
most beyond recognition.” 

It was a New York reporter, however, who 
went out to Paterson to write the story of 
the murder of a rich manufacturer by thieves. 
He spread himself on the details and con- 
cluded his account thus: 

“Fortunately for the deceased, he had de- 
posited all of his money in the bank the day be- 
fore, so he lost virtually nothing but his life.” 

An Australian paper, in an account of the 
launching of a ship, said: “It was christened 
the Somass Queen by Mrs. Stevens, who broke 
a bottle of wine over the stem and slid grace- 
fully down the ways into the water.’’—Literary 
Digest. 


Recent Religious Literature 


The titles listed below are only a few of those which seem to 
us especially noteworthy among the recent books. The season’s 
output is remarkable for its richness and commanding interest. 


Except Ye Be Born Again 
Philip Cabot 


It is not a book of sermons; it is more in the nature of a con- 
fession. It is a gift which serious men of the world will use 
“and appreciate, $1.50 


Fundamental Ends of Life 
Rufus M. Jones 


What do men live for? What do men want most? What is the 
real dynamic of life? are the questions dealt with construc- 
tively by one of the best authorities. $1.75 


What Ails Our Youth? 
George A. Coe 


A frank facing of the new—to many persons alarming—habits 
and attitudes of modern young people. A sympathetic under- 
standing of both groups—young and old. $1.25 
The Hardest Part 

G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


The great audiences that crowded to hear this famous preacher- 
author when he was speaking in this country will be eager to 
read this characteristic statement of his conception of God. 


$1.50 
The World’s Creat Religious Poetry 
Caroline Mills 


Religion “finds” great numbers of people best when “it comes to 
them in the form of poetry. They will like to own a copy of 
this splendid collection and keep it handy for daily use. 


Re-issued at $2.50 


Character Building in a Democracy 
Walter S. Athearn 


The non-professional layman will find here explained the ideals, 
methods, and problems of those educational leaders who are 
seeking to use the educational method as an agency for building 
the Kingdom of God. ; $1.75 


The Christian Church in the Modern World 
Raymond Calkins 
By dealing frankly with the drawbacks of the Church that keep 
many out of its ranks, and by showing how strong its strong 
points really are, the present discussion hopes to show how 
abundantly worth while a Church membership is. $1.75 
Prayer that Prevails 
Marshall Dawson 


This psychological approach to the practice of personal and 
public prayer is an introductory course for all the sorts of men 
contending today for the price of a forceful personality, to 
which prayer alone possesses the key. ~ $2.0 


Jesus Christ at the Crossroads 

A. Z. Conrad 
A trenchant, outspoken defense of the Evangelical position re- 
garding the cardinal tenets of the Christian Faith. $1.2: 
Cardinals of Faith 

Oswald W. S. McCall 


These discourses by the Pastor of the Wirst Congregational 
Church of Berkeley, California, are “reverent and courageous 
ventures in the realm of religious truth.” $1.50 


Pen Portraits of the Twelve 


Bernard C. Clausen 
As one reads, he realizes afresh how very like himself these men 
were; how prone to err, to act on impulse—true types of hu- 
manity ‘now as then, and for all time.” $1.50 
Cod’s Open 

James I. Vance 


In rich, colorful, reverent fashion Dr. Vance makes us look 
above and beyond the spreading, smiling world of nature, right 
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up to nature’s God. 
Teaching of the Prophets 

Charles A. Hawley 
Every earnest student of the Bible as a literary and _ historic 
document will be grateful to Dr. Hawley for the striking new 
picture of the Hebrew prophets which these studies give. $1.25 
Life in Fellowship 

John P. Maud 


Just the kind of a book that adult Study and Discussion Groups 
are looking for. $1.00 


Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
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Climbing Manward 

Frank H. Cheley 
Is your boy making the most of himself? This is a book which 
he will enjoy reading because Mr. Cheley’s long experience in 
work with them enables him to make a direct appeal to Bk A 


Five Present-Day Controversies 
Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson faces questions like: Is the Bible a book of science? 
Is it necessary for a Christian to accept the Virgin Birth?, and 
many others, broadly, tolerantly, fearlessly, in this timely, il- 
luminating book. , $1.50 


A Creed for College Men 


Hugh A. Moran, 
Says Mr. Moran, “It will be as simple and as sincere a state- 
ment of the faith as I can make it after years of thought and 
experience in testing that faith myself.” $1.25 


The Modern Use of the Bible 
Harry E. Fosdick 


Here is a book of commanding sincerity, insight, force, and 
passion, by an author who needs no introduction. It addresses 
and meets a profound and urgent need of this generation. $1.60 


Creative Teaching 


John W. Suter 
This book, which is not a text book, is to be studied in or out 
of class, is written for the members of the teaching staff of our 
American Church Schools. $1.00 


Religion in the Thought of Today 

Carl S. Patton 
Every generation needs to put religion into a form alive with 
its own life. That means some one must help us examine the 
points of emphasis in different realms of Pre ae thinking 
that have a religious bearing outlining the kind of religion which 
they make when put together. $1.50 


Science and Life 
Robert A. Millikan 


To those who claim that modern science has discredited religion, 
there could scarcely be a more effective answer than this plea 
for the supremacy of the spiritual coming from a living scientist 
of the first rank. 


John Henry Jowett 


Arthur Porritt ; 
The personal life story and career of one of the greatest figures 
of the modern pulpit, by one of his closest and longest associates. 


The Doctrine of the Infallible Book 


Charles Gore : 
“Byery effort should be made to get this book into the hands of 
those who have had little chance of a right understanding.”— 
The Guardian. $1.00 


The Biblical Idea of Cod 


M. Bross Thomas 
Dr. Thomas shows that the Biblical idea of God is not abstract 
or speculative, but is concrete, personal, and spiritual. $1.50 


Honest Liberty in the Church 


Various Writers—Introduction by Charles L. Slattery 
Ten of the most important unsettled problems which the Church 
in America is facing are here discussed. $2.25 


Liberal Christianity & Religious Education 


Adelaide T. Case 
Religious living as well as theological thinking is involved in 
the present religious issues, even to the core of it. $2.00 


And Who Is My Neighbor? 


An Outline for the Study of Race Relations in America, 

This volume is one of a series by which the National Conference 

aims to serve a widespread inquiry into the meaning of Chris- 

tianity for human relationships in the world or order today. 
Paper, 75 cents 


Christianity and the Race Problem 


. H. Oldham 
roe question with which this book deals is whether the Chris- 
tian Church has any contribution to make to the solution of 
the problems involved in the contact of the different races in the 
world today. $1.00 
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Toleration and Brotherhood 


Gio early Christians fairly burned with missionary zeal. 
RY) Our missionary efforts will be the more effective just 
in proportion as we shall render them in the same spirit of 


brotherhood and charity which marked the earliest Christian 
missions. 


Such a service as you aspire to do for mankind can be 
rendered only under the inspiration of a broad and genuine 
liberalism. It must rest on toleration. It must realize the 
spirit of brotherhood. And the foundation of all missionary 
effort abroad must be toleration and brotherhood at home. 


—President Calvin Coolidge, at the Missionary 
Conference in Washington, January 283, 1925: 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S WORLD OUTLOOK 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 
A Sermon by Charles F. Carter 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LABOR’S NEW LEADER 
By Edward H. Cotton 


THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRIST'S GOSPEL—Fourth Prize Essay 
By J. F. Taintor 


The Pongregationalist 


Our church paper advances all that is best in the 
lives and homes, the churches and schools, the - 
missions and the social welfare work of Congre- 
gational folk. Not in any narrow or sectarian 
sense, but in broad and Christian ways, it helps 
its readers to carry the Pilgrim spirit into the life 
of today. | 
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In the Home 


it meets the need for a paper to keep us up-to-date, to give us wholesome and inspiring 
stories, to bring into the home comfort and stimulus and practical help in, personal 
religion, It is Our Christian Home Paper. 


In the Church 


it is the needed journal to keep us informed on what other churches are doing on the 
big program of Congregationalists at home and abroad, and it stimulates enthusiasm 
in the work and opportunities of our local church. It is the best of pastor’s assistants 
and the best of helpers for church people of all ages in making the church effective in 
transforming lives, in serving the community and in advancing the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness in the World. 


The many departments and the many good writers make the paper what it is with 


these definite purposes in view. The result is attractive, interesting, and abundantly 
Worth While. 


Failure to renew your subscription is a 
distinct loss to your home and church life 


$3.00 per year 
$2.75 in Church Clubs 


Department of Circulation 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Editorial Outlook 


| Voting on Church Union in Canada 


HE “enabling legislation” passed by the Canadian 
Parliament to facilitate the consummation of church 
union provides that no congregation shall be forced into 
union against its will, but likewise provides that dissent- 
ing congregations must vote themselves out. Voting 


under this provision has been taking place in many Pres- 


byterian churches, where strong opposition to union has 


_ been manifest. The strength of the opposition to union, 


as was anticipated, is largely confined to the Province 
of Ontario, and in that province is found chiefly in three 
Presbyteries. If one were to take the results of the vot- 
ing thus far, in the statistics relating to these strong 
anti-union centers, the whole situation might appear to 
be ominous. Tragic disruption rather than union and 
progress might well be regarded as the results of the 
twenty years’ movement. However, those on this side of 
the line who have followed the progress of union with 
interest should be warned at the present stage against 
being influenced by partial reports, or by the description 
of local situations that are not representative of the 
situation in the Dominion as a whole. 

Also, in strong anti-union centers there is a selective 
as well as a disruptive process going on. In Hamilton, 
for instance, where practically all the Presbyterian 
churches have voted against union, and where three 
outstanding Presbyterian pastors have resigned, the 
union element in the non-participating churches is 
strong, united, and spiritually aggressive. There is de- 
termination that the progressive policies of the church 
shall go on under new organizations, if necessary, and a 
spirit of optimism prevails despite the upheaval. This 
spirit, it appears, will find vindication in the Dominion 


at large, though the voting has already produced some, 
and may produce more, surprises. 

When the voting has proceeded further, The Congre- 
gationalist will endeavor to give an adequate statement 
regarding the whole situation and the prospects for the 
future. Meanwhile all estimates of the facts and of their 
bearing are necessarily tentative. Overwhelming sup- 
port of union seems assured, but the strength of the 
opposition and its effect upon various localities is not 
fully evident. 


‘‘ Honor to Whom Honor Is Due’”’ 


ple CONGREGATIONALIST, in recently paying a 
well-merited tribute to the Daily Argus-Leader, of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., for the quality of its work in the serv- 
ice of religion and education, was in error in attributing 
to Rev. Jules A. Derome the general editorial work on 
the fine Convention Number which the Argus-Leader is- 
sued during the meeting of the South Dakota Education 
Association in Sioux Falls. Mr. Derome conducts regu- 
larly a “Weekly Meditation” department, which The 
Congregationalist has formerly commended as one of the 
finest things of its kind in the country. In this special 
Convention Number an indication that he had written: 
the dedicatory greetings of the city to the visitors was 
unfortunately misunderstood as applying to the whole 
Convention section of the paper. Hence our error. 

Mr. Derome has been deeply embarrassed by this 
commendation for work that he had not done, and wishes 
us to state emphatically that the special educational 
number of forty-two pages was the work of the Managing 
Editor, Mr. Harold A. Safford. Mr. Safford, we are in- 
formed, is an experienced printer and newspaper man, 
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a college man, and one of the youngest managing editors 
in the country. With this correction all that The Con- 
gregationalist has said in commendation of the Argus- 
Leader holds good. If local dailies everywhere were giv- 
ing equal journalistic service to the highest interests the 
country as a whole would soon show the results. 


Methodist Union in Great Britain 


HE greatly divided condition of Methodism in Great 

Britain has been strangely in contrast with the 
strongly united and solidified Methodism in Canada, 
which over forty years ago was built up largely out of 
the elements from British Methodism that in the home- 
land have remained separate. That sectarian conscious- 
ness in British Methodism is breaking down, and that 
the day of union is not far distant seems evident in the 
voting on union which has been recently completed in 
the Primitive Methodist body, and is almost completed 
in the Wesleyan and the United Methodist Churches, the 
other two bodies comprised in the union proposals. In 
the Primitive Methodist Church 86 per cent. of the 
Quarterly Meetings and 75 per cent. of the individuals 
composing those meetings have voted in favor of union. 
The corresponding figures for the Wesleyan and the 
United Methodist Churches, respectively, aré 87 per 
cent. and 70 per cent., and 80 per cent. and 70 per cent. 
The Wesleyan Conference has provided for a vote by the 
Trustee Boards as well, but the Methodist Times con- 
siders that the cause of union has triumphed. 


Sanity in Business and Religion 


WO very different reactions seem to appear in every 

denominational group today in response to every ap- 
peal for the support of some specific program of advance- 
ment. The Universalist Leader reports the refusal for 
diametrically opposite reasons of “two rather important 
men” to give active adherence to a “Five Year Program,” 
which the Universalists are launching. The one held 
back because of reports of a prospective merger of Uni- 
versalist churches into “a united free church.” He was 
prepared to support a denominational program, but 
what was the use of working if any merger were in 
view? The other man was sick of denominationalism; 
he would work for something larger but was against 
“tinkering an old machine.” 


To both of these our contemporary addresses a few 
plain words. Remarking that there is no proposition 
pending for such a merger as that suggested, the Leader 

‘remarks that if such a merger were in view the other 
churches concerned might just as readily say, “What is 
the use of building up if we are going into a merger?” 
And the editor proceeds to inquire what we should think 
of business men who talked that way. “Wouldn’t we 
consider a mill man crazy,” asks our contemporary, “who 
said: ‘Well, our Phoenix Mill has gone in with the New 
York Mills and made the United Woolen Company. I 
might as well let the machinery run down. Stop work 
on that extension and cancel that contract for raw 
material’ ?” 


The words of our contemporary regarding the rela- 
tionship of existing denominational organization and 
machinery to possible developments of larger church 
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unity and co-operation are worthy of careful consider- 
ation: 


Clear-sighted men in church work know that exces- — 


sive denominationalism is an evil. They would like to 


correct it. They would like to bring together people who — 
think alike and are alike and transform weak denomina- — 


tions into strong. If they should succeed and thus mul- 
tiply our opportunities for service, does any one imagine 


that we would not need our endowments, our scholar- — 


ships, our colleges, our pension funds, our church build- 
ings, our ministers and our laity? If the time comes 


when we shall be able to line up with other comrades, we ~ 


will do it because of the work there is to be done in this 
old world and because we believe that together we can 
do that work quicker and better. When that time comes, 
if ever, we shall rejoice in every dollar, every building, 


and every man we can put into the union. We shall need ~ 


them all. We shall be proud to contribute them as our 
share. We shall be ashamed of any poor, unworthy, 
little, inadequate contribution ‘we shall have to make 
then, if we don’t build bigger and better things now. 


With equal wisdom the writer proceeds to point out 


that no group would lose its goodly heritage in coming — 


into a larger fellowship, but would bring into the larger 


constituency the treasures of its past spiritual vision © 


and achievement. Its pioneers and prophets would take 


their place alongside those who had built with similar — 


spirit and purpose in other communions. 


Possibly there is just as much need for the word ad- 


dressed to the impatient critic of denominationalism— 
and this certainly applies in our Congregational fellow- 


ship. The Universalist Leader does not, any more than | 


The Congregationalist, represent any narrowly denomi- 


national or sectarian spirit. The words of the editor of — 


the Leader express our common outlook and attitude: 
“Tf we ever find ourselves in a selfish little sect existing 


for itself some of us will get out speedily.” The Leader 


approves the longing for larger fellowship. This longing, 


it asserts, is shared by nearly every Universalist min- ; 


ister. The editor says: 

These men and women have borne the brunt of isola- 
tion and know what it means. They have seen the ma- 
chinery working and have longed for newer models, more 
cylinders, greater power—not because they would have 
to do less but because they would be able to do more. But 
they see, as practically all of us see, that such things 
cannot be forced. They grow. Even now they are grow- 
ing. Universalists cannot make the overtures for a new 
alignment and do not propose to. Other people are in 
a position to do it much more effectively. What is up to 
us is to do such a big, unselfish, useful part of the com- 
mon Christian task that we will have a conscience void 
of offense to God or man, and then let the rest take care 
of itself. 

Is the reference to other people being in a position to 
make overtures more effectively a suggestion for Congre- 
gationalists? We doubt whether our contemporary has 
any specific thing in mind. In so far as the suggestion 
does relate to the Congregationalists, we should be dis- 
posed to say in the language of our contemporary, 
“These things cannot be forced; they grow.” But we 
should say further, without hesitation, and with joyous 
conviction, that if the sort of relationships that exist be- 
tween the editorial group of the Universalist Leader 
and that of The Congregationalist were possible between 
all the churches of our respective orders, union could 
not come too soon, nor could it be other than productive 
of Christian satisfaction and incentive. 
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ner spirited Christian leader in America today than 
ur friend, John van Schaick, Jr., whom we suspect of 


aving written the sane and catholic editorial from 


yhich we have quoted. And-in general it may be said 
hat if the spirit that prevails in all the contacts and 
jutual associations of the group of editors of the various 
eligious newspapers published ‘in the environment of 
ihe Oongregationalist obtained everywhere throughout 


eadily solved. e 


The Gecrer of Kagawa 


AGAWA, of Japan, is in America. | 

How many realize the meaning of that fact? It is 
s if Saint Francis of Assisi had arisen from the dead 
nd come to visit our land. For Kagawa is one of those 
are figures, those men of spiritual genius, whose sim- 
licity of life, purity of purpose, and flaming zeal, give 
hem the distinction of a mountain crag, or of some 
are work of art in which the skill of a master has gone 
eyond struggle and effort to the expression of a perfec- 
ion akin to that of God’s own works in nature. 

The secret of Kagawa, as the secret of all such simple 
randeur of life and character, was revealed by him the 
her day in addressing the great missionary convention 

Washington. Describing himself as “one of the cap- 
pi of foreign missions,” Kagawa, in telling of the re- 
arkable unfolding of his life work, narrated his activi- 

ies in relief work following the earthquake. “I was 
alled to that work; therefore I went.” There is his 
ecret. “Therefore I went.” To hear a call with such 
nen is equivalent to obeying it. 
Studying the Gospel of Mark, while in prison for 
onscience’ sake, Kagawa said he had found seventeen 
imes the word “must.” The straightway of that Gospel 
escribes the simple directness of his whole life as a 
hristian. Kagawa, in the phrase of Dr. Fosdick, “takes 
esus in earnest.” The taking of the words of the Master 
vith great literalness has not deterred him from mani- 
sting an equal literalness in obedience. 

The story of Kagawa was told in an interview in The 
fongregationalist of May 10, 1928, related by William S. 
lark, son of Professor Hubert Lyman Clark, of Cam- 
ridge, and grandson of William S. Clark, famous mis- 
ionary to Japan. We confess that this was our first 
ntroduction to this spiritual genius whose books are 

his own country among the “best sellers.” We won- 
ae whether Mr. Clark’s youthful zeal had idealized 
he portrait, but Dr. Hilton Pedley, foremost of present- 
lay Congregational missionaries in Japan, confirmed 
very word of that article, and spoke even more strongly 
n admiration of this Japanese saint. It seemed too 
:o0d to be true, but we have seen and have heard Kagawa, 
ind to see him and hear him is to know for a certainty 
hat he belongs to the company of pre-eminent practical 
nystics, with St. Francis, George Fox, and John Wesley. 
dis spiritual genius is of the same quality, and, if one 
stimates rightly, of the same extraordinary degree. 

What is Kagawa’s distinction? It is not that he has 
sroduced books, one of which alone has brought him a 
rofit of $50,000, nor is it even that with an income as 
1igh as $16,000 a year, he has chosen to live on a few 
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hundred of it, in a room in the slums nine by twelve, 
giving his whole fortune as well as his life to his service 
of the poor. It is not that he has been indefatigably 
energetic and effective in his organization of labor, and 
of the peasants. These things are for such a man but 
the incidents and expression of vision and consecration. 
His distinction lies in the way with which Jesus has 
found him and he has found Jesus. Here is an Oriental 
expression of that Oriental life. In giving his money he 
has given his heart. “Not with money but with heart,” 
is his warning to the materialistic West in its program 
of social service. And social service, he also tells us, is 
a “preaching with deeds.” Settlement work for him is 
not mere institutionalism but an actual living with the 
poor, and a giving of the heart to them. 

Possibly a life such as that of Kagawa’s is a vocation. 
All men may not have the genius for it. But its elements 
do not seem remote from ordinary life—simplicity, di- 
rectness, complete unselfishness, integrity, and purity of 
purpose. These have made a man God-inspired and God- 
filled, a veritable incarnation of his Master. As one 
looks upon that short, stocky, boyish-looking figure, ex- 
pressive of boyish intensity and enthusiasm for Christ, 
one feels the call of eternal youth, and the challenge of 
Carlyle’s noble question, Why may not every one of us 
be a hero? For Kagawa illustrates the essence of Car- 
lyle’s characterization of the hero as a man whose life 
is founded upon the originality of complete sincerity. 
His visit is of profound significance in America at this 
hour, and if, through an American missionary he found 
the Christian way, he has come to us with new light 
upon that way and with the inspiration of a fine example. 


Women Discuss Causes and Cure of War 


FORTNIGHT ago, in Washington, a significant con- 

ference took place. Four hundred and fifty women, 
summoned by nine leading national women’s organiza- 
tions, and generaled by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, met 
to study’ together the causes and the proposed cures of 
war. There has been some foolish and ill-willed outcry 
against it which can be seen to be causeless when you 
consider that it offered no proposition stronger than our 
entry into the World Court, and that its constituent 
members were the two great interdenominational bodies 
of the Women’s Home and Foreign Missions Boards, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Association of University Women, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as well as the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and National League of Women Voters. 

For two days they listened to experts from pulpit, 
college, and various government commissions, as they 
outlined the serious conditions, economic, commercial, 
religious, racial, political, social, psychological, biological, 
which, as primary or contributory factors, have led and 
are continuing to lead to misunderstanding and war. 
For three more days they listened to other authorities, 
college presidents and professors, holders of army and 
government posts, framers of treaties and protocols, as 
they described the various activities now at work which 
help to adjust international differences. A findings com- 
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mittee then presented a carefully prepared statement of 
objects which should be worked for, with a few definite 
recommendations. 

This report asserts that the cure for war requires a 
permanent international organization as its instrument. 
It therefore advocates, as first steps, entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, participation of the 
United States in disarmament conferences, especially 
that provided for by the Protocol of Geneva, and the 
appointment of an Under Secretary of Peace in the De- 
partment of State. It expects each organization to carry 
out in its own methods, education on the specific topics 
of the conference, in the home, in the schools, through 
local and community councils, that there may gradually 
be formed an informed, intelligent public opinion, and 
a spirit of friendship and trust between nations. 

One of the advantages of such a conference is the 
creation of a common background of knowledge on which 
the nine sister societies can base their activities. A con- 
tinuation committee will follow up the work, and develop 
it as seems expedient. The speakers were impressed with 
the intelligent, broad-minded, and non-partisan charac- 
ter of the audience, the efficient conduct of the business, 
and the singular absence of acrimonious or irrelevant 
elements. They, as well as the women themselves, feel 
this meeting is pregnant with possibilities. As Matthew 
Arnold said, “If ever the world sees a time when the 
women shall come together purely and simply for the 
benefit and good of mankind, it will be a power such as 
the world has never known.” 


‘* Matches and More Matches’”’ 


HE material aspect of our industrial life never had 

a more striking arraignment than in the reference of 
a speaker at the great Missionary Conference to a match 
factory in China where, under a boss whose whole pur- 
pose in life was “to turn out matches and more matches,” 
people were working interminably long hours without 
any relaxation other than the few hours’ respite that 
fitted them for further exploitation. 

That is the raw aspect of a type of industrialism 
developed here in the West which has too often been sur- 
rounded with the apparent defenses and sanctions of the 
Christian Church. It was not a disreputable, or immoral, 
man but a prominent and wealthy church member, noted 
for his gifts and with a national reputation for benevo- 
lence, who, a generation ago, said regarding the large 
number of men in his employ, “When I pay a man a 
day’s wages I want every ounce of strength that is in 
him.” He fought vigorously against any reduction of 
the working day, and he meant it to be a day of work 
with no relaxation in the “speeding-up” process. 

It cannot quite be said that we have changed all that. 
But, broadly speaking, it can be said that the Christian 
attitude has changed toward it all. Here and there re- 
actionary sentiment still finds expression, even in the 
circles of religion, and men still speak about “my” busi- 
ness, or “my” men, as if industry had no social aspects 
and relationships, and as if a wage relationship gave one 
man the right unduly to determine the conditions under 
which masses of men must both live and earn their living. 

But, on the whole, there is probably no one funda- 
mental aspect in which social life and thought have ad- 
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vanced more than in the essential recognition that ther 
is such a thing as “a living wage,” and that labor is no 
a mere commodity. A living wage becomes the symbo 
of the living itself, and better hours, and better condi 
tions of work and environment of home life become in 
evitably emphasized when men stress the place of % 
living wage. Christian sentiment, no less than economi 
foresight, recognizes that a man who puts all hi 
strength into his daily toil has no strength to be eithe: 
a good citizen or a good head of a home and family. 4 
man is something more than an economic asset to society 
No problem of Christian readjustment of a disorgan 
ized, or inadequately organized, world is more impor 
tant and pressing than that of establishing a proper bal 
ance and relationship between the economic and spiritua 
factors in life. There is, perhaps, at present a tendenc¢; 
to assume that the Christian Church has done its par 
in solving the problem when the spiritual and cultura 
aspects of life have been emphasized and the “material 
ism” of industry has been denounced. But there is : 
deep sense in which it is the business of industry to b 
materialistic. It must seek to lay a sound material o 
economic basis for life, and vague emphasis upon spiritu 
ality, or denunciation of those whose views and interest 
are mainly, and very properly, related to business wil 
pot establish the right adjustment. What is needed i 
a new consecration of economic abilities and resources 
a new recoghition that the necessary and valid materia 
ism of industry is, after all, only a foundation upon whie'! 
the real structure of living must be built—a means, ant 
not an end. For either employer or employee an economi 
life that has no higher goal or meaning than turning ou 
“matches and more matches” is as false in relation t 
any wholesome conception of a well-ordered economic s¢ 
ciety as it is to the higher spiritual standards. What w 
are gradually discovering is that things that are morall. 
wrong and spiritually deficient are ultimately weal 
economically. A nation of economic machines ends D 
becoming mechanically ineffective. Society -ultimatel 
depends for its effectiveness on stamina and morale. 
The battle that is still being fought out between so1 
did selfishness and the conception of a higher purpos 
in industry and business has a new significance in viey 
of the developing economic life and the rapid exploite 
tion of non-Christian lands. Is it the worst, or the best 
in our civilization that is going to be our gift, our in 
centive, and our example for these lands? If so, certail 
battles of progress still must be won here in America. 
Perhaps, however, our words are not well chosen. I 
may be that it is not fighting, but instructing and leaé 
ing, that are needed. No man will be a mere animal o 
machine, or will want other men to be mere, or chiefly 
animals or machines, when he has found the meaning 0 
life. Economic ideals and aspirations will be subord 
nated to the higher ends, and economic strength an 
resources will be all the better for this higher life o 
zeal and intelligence. The world must learn better t 
express spiritual vision and spiritual power throug 
economic ways and means. But over against the idea 
of “matches and more matches”—if it may be called a1 
ideal—stand the words of Jesus, for East as well a 
West: I am come that they might have life, and that the 
might have it more abundantly. 
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The Washington Missionary Conference 


| | eet few people realize that almost a quarter 

of a century has passed since a great representa- 
tive missionary conference has been held in America. Not 
since 1900 have the constituencies of the various foreign 
missionary societies been blended in a gathering ade- 
quately suggesting their common unity of purpose, their 
common problems, their variety of experience, and their 
possibility of larger co-operation. 

A conference like the great Washington Missi oeaty 
Convention was overdue, and in concept, plan, and exe- 
cution it has more than justified the purposes of those 
who have made it a fact. In saying this one is fully 
conscious of the problems and difficulties incident in 
the bringing together of boards representing a wide de- 
nominational diversity, and in their constituencies an 
even wider diversity of experience, religious temper, 
theological opinion, and general attitude toward the 
problems of thought and life. The limitations of such a 
gathering are as marked as its outreach in expression 
and opportunity. It represents a higher average of 
co-operation and advancement, but it represents an 
average rather than the logical and extreme assertion in- 
yolved in high vision and in the most progressive spirit. 

It would be easy to be impatiently critical of some 
aspects of this recent gathering. The program was by 
no means uniform, and in general it might be described 
as a program typifying the present generation, with con- 
cessions to the past, rather than as the program of the 
rising generation, with the impulsiveness and passion of 
youth, handicapped possibly by youthful tendencies to- 
ward headlong impetuousness and cocksureness. Broadly 
speaking, this was not exactly a young man’s conven- 
tion, and one who had attended the Student Volunteer 
Convention of last year would probably have detected 
a considerable difference in atmosphere and temper. 
There was not in evidence any great section or move- 
ment corresponding to the “left” of political parties, as 
there seemed to be at the Student Volunteers’ gathering. 
_ When one has said this, however, one must lay very 
strong emphasis upon the generally progressive char- 
acter of the Washington Convention. Considering the 
wide basis of its representation—it included a far larger 
yariety of denominational groups than those in the Fed- 
_eral Council—this progressive character was remarkable. 
And even, entirely apart from consideration of its con- 
stituent elements, in its inherent nature, the progressive 
action was remarkable. The general atmosphere was that 
of liberal, practical interest in Christian life and work. 
If there was little distinctive and aggressive “liberal- 
ism,” there was likewise hardly a word uttered through- 
out the whole conference that could have suggested that 
there was anywhere in America such a thing as “Funda- 

_mentalism,” and intense theological controversy. 

iY _ As an opportunity to estimate the mass movement 
of North American Christianity and the general prog- 
ress of religion during the last twenty-five years the con- 
vention eould hardly have been surpassed. Judged from 
his standpoint the convention tended toward high op- 
Though speakers varied in temper and outlook, 
on the whole no vital issue before such a body was ig- 


nored or compromised. On the question of war, of 
materialistic industrialism, of racial prejudice, of inter- 
racial and international comity, of the obligation of 
Christians to Christ rather than to “Western civiliza- 
tion,” there was no uncertain sound. In this respect the 
difference between this and a “young man’s” convention 
might be regarded as that of label, form, and expres- 
sion, rather than that of inherent attitude or of sin- 
cerity of purpose. Perhaps there was an underlying 
assumption, not always present with youth, that the 
world of tomorrow has to be created and developed out 
of the world of today, and that the way of Christ lies 
through, rather than apart from, present life and its 
world environment. ‘ 

The things that were most persistently stressed from 
the platform, and that incidentally provoked the most 
strenuous applause, were these: that Christianity must 
in some way exorcise the war spirit, and lead the world 
from its national rivalries and racial hatreds to Chris- 
tian attitudes of brotherly recognition, fairness, and co- 
eperation ; that a clear distinction must be made between 
the principles of Jesus and those of materialistic Wes- 
tern “civilization”; that both here and elsewhere the 
world must be saved from the tragedy of sacrificing 
human life and human welfare to the mechanisms of 
material interest and to the domination of organized 
greed and worldly ambition; that to this end there must 
be in all contacts with other peoples, particularly in the 
Far East, a careful avoidance of any effort to mold de- 
veloping Christianity in Western ways—that, as Rev. 
Stanley Jones, of India, put it, “Missionaries are not try- 
ing to make the East a pale copy of the West, but to 
offer Christ for the East to interpret for her own.” 

Personal evangelism, all the emphases upon Christ 
as the Savior of individual men, and upon that fact as 
the basis of all true social building, was almost uni- 
formly given its place and expression in relation to the 
clear implications of the teaching of Jesus, in society 
and polities—for Christians as those called by Christ to 
world citizenship and service. 

To this end the conference in its greater public ut- 
terances left little to be desired, and if there were any 
shortcomings it was perhaps in the fact that these tasks 
of Christian idealism were left too much in general, and 
were not quite adequately interpreted in specific pro- 
grams and purposes. Here youth would probably have 
sought more precise, though not necessarily wiser, ways. 

The place of laymen on the program, and the fact that 
women speakers and women’s interests were merged in 
the whole program, were noticeable elements, in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. The afternoon sectional 
conferences, conducted in the atmosphere of freedom and 
discussion, formed a valuable adjunct to the main pro- 
gram, and saved the convention from the charge of being 
dominated by preconceived plan and platform oratory. 

It was a great convention—not, indeed, the conven- 
tion of twenty-five years from now—but significant, vital, 
Christian-spirited, suggesting how rapidly the church is 
moving in these days, and pointing clearly the paths of 
hope and endeavor. 


Man and the Universe 
A Sermon by Rev. Charles F. Carter, D.D. ‘ 


When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him and the son of 
man that thou visitest him?—Psalm 8: 3-4. 

N Saturday forenoon, January twenty- 
fourth, along a broad highway from 
Minnesota to Rhode Island, the Psalmist 
had a great company of companions with 
him considering the heavens. Many had 
their smoked glasses that they might see 
the spectacle more favorably; the man on 
the street, arrested by the portentous sight, 
turned his gaze heavenward, while the as- 
tronomers, after most careful preparation, 
had their telescopes trained and their 
cameras adjusted to that portion of the 
sky where the long predicted event was to 
occur. 

The event was of such a character that 
all these observers, for a few moments, at 
least, were united in a common interest. As 
the shadow of the moon rushed on and the 
disc of the sun became indented and then 
totally obscured; as the strange darkness 
overspread the earth, more strangely re- 
lieved by the glory of the corona, and the 
stars appeared; and then, as the solar 
searchlight flashed forth once more, a new 
background for thought had been given to 
these observers. The mass of men went 
back to their ordinary pursuits, recording 
the fact that they had» witnessed a total 
eclipse of the sun, proud to tell their chil- 
dren of it, years hence. Others found them- 
selves moving under the spell of a deepened 
wonder, with a chastening sense of their 
own ignorance and insignificance. The sci- 
entists addressed themselves eagerly to 
their observations, records, and computa- 
tions, if thereby they might add some least 
item to the accumulated knowledge, bearing 
on the sun, the moon, or the earth. 

All of these were companions of the 
Psalmist in the range of his outlook on the 
visible universe. They and we become his 
real companions, intimate with his spirit, 
when out of this unusual experience, with 
searching emphasis, the venerable question, 
the inescapable question, becomes modern 
and once more vital, What is Man? In this 
vast, amazing order, what place does he 
occupy? How does the fact of him tally 
with these other facts? Is there aught he 
signifies? 


THE WoNpDERFUL Sotar System 


Here is the bulk of matter, which we call 
the planet, earth, revolving daily on its 
axis and taking its yearly course around 
the sun. There is the moon, more than 
238,000 miles away, moving as a satellite 
around the earth. Ninety-three million 
miles distant is the sun itself. These three 
belong together. With innumerable other 
bodies they constitute a system. There is 
a subtle bond between them so strong that 
it never fails. It has not broken once in 
all the millions of years. This colossal 
mechanism seems never to have been laid 
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up for repairs. No member of it ever slips 
a cog. It keeps on running, moment by 
moment, year after year, while the cen- 
turies pass into the vista of the dim un- 
known. 

Some of our ancestors were not so sure 
as are we that this machine would not 
break down. ‘They lived in fear of a day 
when things might go to smash. When the 
moon came in between them and the sun, 
not understanding what was taking place, 
they thought some monster threatened 
to consume the Light Giver. In panic and 
dismay they shot their arrows at the ter- 
rible Intruder, they beat upon their drums 


to scare him off, and then they fell upon. 


their knees in abject fear. 

The catastrophe did not overtake them 
and we, with clearer insight as to what is 
taking place, have no foreboding when such 
an event is foretold nor when it occurs. 
And yet we have not one whit more power 
in the premises than did they. We may 
understand a little better, but we cannot 
deflect the moon from its course nor shift 
the gear that regulates the speed at which 
the earth is moving. In attempting to alter 
these primary forces of the universe we 
are as helpless as the most ignorant savage. 
We stand on the same plane of impotence 
with him. Some later Carlyle may well re- 
mind us that the sun and moon have their 
appointed seasons and thou, O Little Man, 
with all thy knowledge canst not alter 
them. 

When I consider these things, what is 
man? Manifestly and impressively, he is a 
dependent being, in a vast and marvelous 
universe. He did not make it. He holds 
his place by sufferance. What, then, befits 
him, that his mind may harmonize with 
this basic fact and his behavior comport 
with it? The spirit of humility, reverence, 
and awe. There is no reason for abject 
fear. There is the utmost reason for wor- 
ship of the power that rules throughout this 
universe of being and on which we all de- 
pend. The darkness of eclipse, with all 
that it implies, should turn this section of 
our earth into a sanctuary of devout, 
humble, and adoring souls. The primitive 
fear awaits its counterpart. “The unde- 
vout astronomer is mad.” The reverent 
spirit is most truly sane. 


Tur REIGN or LAW 


This universe, however, with its incalcu- 
lable power, admits man to a knowledge of 
its ways. It whispers the secret of its 
method to those who seek to understand. 
No one had any doubt on that eventful 
Saturday that at the appointed time the 
earth, the moon, and the sun would be on 
the line of their high engagement. As Dr. 
Nathaniel Burton, with his touch of genius, 
speaking of the transit of Venus, said, 
“Our God had her there on time.” The cal- 
culations of the astronomers might be a 
few seconds in error but no one thought 
of imputing tardiness to the moon itself. 


-A student once reciting under Professor 
Loomis of Yale was asked to give the 
measurement of a certain are. “Highteen 
degrees, 47 minutes, and 50 seconds,” was 
the reply. “Can’t you get it a little more 
accurate?” said the professor. “Fifty-three 
seconds.” “Right.” To the novice in the 
science, to be correct within three seconds 
seemed a close approximation. To him who 
was versed in the harmony of the spheres 
and who had made so many reckonings, 
this variation meant an error of millio 
of miles in a possible calculation. The finer 
our instruments of precision and the more 
exacting our requirements, the more con- 
clusively does the universe report itself as 
subject to the reign of law throughout its 
entire being. The finest adjusted watches 
and the still more delicate chronometers 
which man makes are beautiful examples 
of mechanical precision and accuracy, yet 
they are all subject to correction and ad- 
justment to accord with the machinery o! 
the universe and to register its precisio! 
of movement. No intelligent mechanic cat 
be boastful when he sets his watch at the 
rising or the setting of the sun. He con 
fesses thereby an accuracy incomparab y 
beyond his own. ; 

When I consider the heavens and note 
the progress made in the knowledge of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and their move 
ments, their substance, their inter-relations 
each successive step bears accumulating 
witness to a universe pervaded by law, 
universe properly so called because each 
one of its members is organically relate¢ 
to all the rest. When I consider this, I seé 
that man endowed with intelligence is nol 
only being given an understanding of thi 
system in which he lives but he is in 
peculiar way being admitted to membershij 
in it. He is becoming a being who share 
the universal life. 

Note the familiar yet amazing fact con 
nected with our sense of numbers. LHact 
man is an individual bounded by time an¢ 
space. He has definite physical nnnson 
and his life is measured by the years. Bu 
there is more to tell than that. Put the 
experience in concrete terms. One da 
long ago, a man was playing with som 
stones. Two are in his right hand and twi 
in his left. Suddenly, though quietly, h 
has a new sensation. He puts the stone 
together and see that they make four. P 
may have done this on the Arabian deser 
or on the plains of North America, in Chins 
centuries ago, or in the academy at Athe 
Wherever he did it and whenever and 
whatever language he said to himself tha 
two and two make four, he broke througl 
the confines of time and space. He ceaset 
to be merely localized. For two and tw 
make four wherever the terms are under 
stood, in New York and in Bombay, 
Alaska and Ceylon, on the planet Jupit 
as well as on the earth, on the moon, a 
in the sun. Man, the mathematician, ha 
found himself at home in the universe. 
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Lincoln Speaks 


By Edward Tallmadge Root 


My people have enshrined me in this hall 
And carved my sayings here that all may read. 


And here they come, old, young, fair, gay, and grave, 


Awhile to linger, curious yet awed. 

I love them all, but most the common folk, 
Whom God must love, so many hath he made; 
Love, too, the little children who look up 

And ask: “Mother, what makes his eyes so sad?” 


How shall they not grow sad when I behold 
This nation, first conceived in liberty 
And given new birth of freedom, as I thought, 


Run down once more to treat the Founders’ truth: 
“All men created equal,” as a lie? 


At home, white-hooded, oath-bound clansmen fan 
The dying fires of creed and racial hate. 

The doors of refuge, wide for all oppressed, 

Slam shut with needless insult. She who wooed 
Japan into the world’s great sisterhood, 
Forgetting years of loyal friendship, shouts: 

“T neither want thy breed nor trust thy word!” 


She warred to end all war and make the Earth 
Safe for democracy: but now she spurns 

Her plan for lasting peace, as thing defiled, 
Because in hope the nations build thereon. 
What motive lurks? I hear despairing cries 
From Hayti and how many little lands, 

That power to rule themselves is snatched away 
On the old plea of kings: “’Tis for their good.” 
“Life, liberty, pursuit of happiness,” 

Are these the rights of Nordic men alone? 

I tremble for my country when I think 

That God, who hath no favorites, is just! 


Like nations grow their sons. Greed begets greed. 
What means this buzz of scandal, louder grown 
Until the Capitol itself is soiled? 

Is this the reason it was hid from me 

Behind the obelisk which typifies 

The matchless symmetry of Washington? 

My people, did ye rear these monuments 

To hide our lives and precepts from your eyes? 


his grasp of any universal law he is being 
inducted into the membership of a larger 
life. 
| An EPIToME oF HUMAN PROGRESS 
| Man becomes yet more fully a member 
bf this coherent system when through un- 
derstanding he observes the laws that per- 
vade it and takes advantage of them. He 
goes up on Mt. Wilson in California and 
arranges a mirror so that it turns as the 
‘earth turns but in an opposite direction. 
y means of this device he catches the rays 
of the sun continually. Practically by this 
\Joshua cooker, he causes the sun to stand 
lstill, and by focusing its rays on a heating 
device he cooks his food. This man’s ap- 
ipetite is fed by a servant who comes ninety- 
‘three million miles in answer to his call. 
‘The sun serves because the man obeys. 
| That single instance is an epitome of all 
lhuman progress in the realm of material 
gain. Man discovers some law of life. He 
obeys it and gets returns. When I con- 
lsider the heavens I see that man is not 
lonly dependent but intelligent, capable of 
|understanding the laws that rule within 
the universe of which he is a part, able 
also to obey these laws and thus to win for 
himself increasing power and advantage. 
One vast step remains in consummation 
of all the rest. When I consider that man 


is progressively admitted to the life of the. 


universe, using to his own good the laws 
that pervade and govern it everywhere out- 


side himself, I am constrained to ask, 
“Shall he be a mere observer, a partici- 
pant, a beneficiary, or shall he go on to be- 
come himself a contributing member as 
evidently he is fitted to do, discerning the 
law of his own being and abiding by it, a 
law differing from that of gravitation, sig- 
nifying something other than that of mathe- 
matics, even the law of the spirit of life, 
the law of personal integrity, of justice, of 
truth, the law of membership with others 
of his own nature. 

In the realm of the spirit where man 
discovers his real location there are these 
laws that bear all the characteristics of uni- 
yersality. These are the inherent require- 
ments by which man finds himself. They 
are simple, inexorable, and sublime. They 
bear a mark as though they came from 
afar. The sign is upon them as of one who 
knew the meaning of creation and who in- 
tended that this creature, man, so insig- 
nificant in physical size and power, should 
win his place of unique value by doing 
what neither earth nor moon nor stars can 
do. By the exercise of spiritual qualities, 
man attains a place in the universe unique 
in its significance and distinctive of the 
highest order. This truth has been the in- 
stinctive germ of all religion. When it finds 
its setting in the framework of scientific 
conviction, as it assuredly is bound to do, 
morality will no longer be regarded as op- 
tional and religion as a supplement to the 


normal life, but the keeping of the law of 
God, written in the substance of the soul, 
will be man’s joy and inspiration. 

There is one glory of the stars, another 
of the moon, another of the sun, and each 
star differeth in glory. But there is a glory 
of man, a unique glory, founded in hu- 
mility and reverence, reflecting the truth, 
attained through obedience, the glory of 
the discerning soul who finds the center of 
his being in the Son of everlasting right- 
eousness and who attains his life in keep- 
ing true the orbit of his soul. 


Knowledge 


They list for me the things I cannot know: 

Whence came the world? What Hand flung 
out the light 

Of yonder stars? How could a God of Right 

Ordain for earth an ebbless tide of woe? 

Their word is true; I would not scorn their 


doubt, 

Who press their questions of the how and 
why. 

But this I know: that from the star-strewn 
sky 


There comes to me a peace that puts to rout 
All brooding thoughts of dread, abiding death; 
And, too, I know, with every fragrant dawn, 
That Life is Lord; that, with the winter gone, 
There cometh Spring, a great reviving Breath. 
It is enough that life means this to me; 

What death shall mean, some sunny Morn 

shall see. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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The Simplicity of Christ’s Gospel 


Fourth Prize Essay 


By Professor J. F. Taintor 
Winter Park, Florida 


ELOVED, let us love one another. He 

that loveth not knoweth not God. That 
is the theoretical answer to the question. 
Those who love each other with Christian 
love can dwell together and work together 
in harmony. But, because it is painfully 
hard for Christian people, who hold posi- 
tive and diverse opinions, to live by ‘love 
alone, we cannot be satisfied with a theo- 
retical answer. Apparently as simple as the 
simplicity of the Gospel, the question be- 
comes, as we try to live it, as complex as 
human life. 

The problem suggested is the most serious 
that faces the Christian Church today. In 
so far as we cannot solve it our own Chris- 
tianity is a failure—a failure for both the 
offending and offended factors. Any satis- 
factory solution of the problem must find 
both a basis for agreement and a basis for 
disagreement. 

The basis for Eee 
parent. 

When Jesus walked by the Sea of Galilee 
he saw some fishermen. He said to them, 
“Wollow me,” They arose and followed 
him, and in that act became his disciples, 
became, aS we now say, Christians. I have 
often wondered why the Christian ministry 
has not more often and more emphatically 
proclaimed this as the one essential of dis- 
cipleship. It is all that Jesus asked. Re- 
pentance, conversion, regeneration, obedi- 
ence, faith, love, may all be implicit in the 
act or may all grow out of the act, but the 
single, simple requirement which Jesus 
made was that involved in the command, 
“Follow me.” 

The men who followed him knew nothing 
of the specific doctrines on which we, in 
later years, have laid stress. They were 
neither “Fundamentalists” nor “Liberals.” 
They were disciples; they were Christians. 
Jesus recognized them as such. It is 
equally true today that the man who listens 
to the command and follows Jesus Christ 
is a Christian, entitled to the love of all the 
brethren, rightfully possessing the fellow- 
ship of all Christians, and enjoying the com- 
munion of saints. 

Such a man may be immature, as were 
the disciples who did not know anything 
about the Holy Spirit; he may be ignorant 
of many things, as was Apollos, who knew 
only the baptism of John; he may misinter- 
pret some Christian doctrine, as Paul 
thought Peter did, but he is a follower of 
Jesus, he is Christ’s disciple, and as such 
he is our brother. 

It is, therefore, an easy answer to the 


is easily ap- 


Can Fundamentalists and Liberals live and work together, 
harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellowship, both 
in the local church and in the larger field of service? 


“Let all Christian people 
and all Christian churches take their stand 
on the simplicity of discipleship, and say 


question to say: 


one to another, ‘It seemeth good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon you no 
greater burden than Jesus laid upon his dis- 


ciples, namely, that you follow him.,’” 
That is our basis for agreement. It is 
not creedal, not denominational, not ec- 


clesiastical, but it is, if I may say so, func- 
tional. As Wisdom said of old time, “I love 
them that love me,’ so we say together, 
We love all those who love the Lord, and 
we will walk with all those who follow him. 

The very simplicity of our answer, how- 
ever, creates a difficulty. It is so easy that 
we are afraid to accept it. We prefer the 
complex to the simple. We like debatable 
things. We are not easily satisfied to agree 
wholly on anything with any one. There- 
fore it is that we must have a basis for 
disagreement. 

There are three elements that must be 
wrought into any basis of belief that is 
broad enough for all Christians to stand 
upon. The first element is intellectual hu- 
mility. It is only when we enter the field 
of intellectual interpretation of the content 
of the Gospel that we disagree. We have 
never disagreed about the functional char- 
acter of our religion. But after two thou- 
sand years of study, good Christian people 
still differ in their interpretation. 

With such a history of interpretation be- 
hind us, it is surely too much to expect to- 
day, that any one man, or any one church, 
or any one denomination, should have all 
the truth—truth, fixed, formulated, exact, 
and complete. Some of us must be wrong 
when we differ. May we not all, then, in 
profound humility, listen to the exhortation 
said to have been given by Oliver Cromwell 
to some Scotch divines, “I beseech you, 
brethren, by the tender mercies of God, be- 
lieve it possible that you are mistaken”? ~ 

If we do that, we shall not quarrel. I 
well understand, however, that the Funda- 
mentalist will say here, ‘“‘We cannot be mis- 
taken. We speak to you the very word of 
God.” ‘That seems convincing to him, and 
from his point of view of the Bible, it is 
convincing. If we have in the Bible an 
inspiration that is absolute, unqualified, in- 
errant, verbal—an inspiration that allows 
none of its statements to be questioned or 
variously interpreted, then so far as the 
Bible is concerned, the Fundamentalist does 


not need humility. He speaks God’s word. . 


Still, I would say to such an one, “I be- 
seech you believe it possible that you are 


mistaken in your point of view.” Suppc 
that your idea of inspiration should not 
God’s idea of inspiration; then the wh¢ 
field of vision changes. 

So on the other hand the Liberal m 
say, “I cannot be mistaken. I do not clai 
all the truth, but such as I have I kno 
My God-given reason tells me that sor 
things believed by others’ cannot be trv 
and as I now see the truth I must belie 
it” Again I say, “Believe it possible th: 
in swinging away from a fixed point | 


‘view, you may in these very things be - 


deep waters, and not standing on a rock 

I do not mean that we are to distrust o1 
convictions. I mean that where two peop 
disagree, one of them is wrong. And a 
by supposition, both of them are Christia 
a reasonable humility will suggest the di 
ciple’s question, “Lord, is it 1?’ It is tl 
insistence that I, and I only, am right thi 
creates discord, and a genuine touch « 
intellectual humility would go far towar¢ 
religious concord. 

A second element that must enter int 
any basis for friendly disagreement, is 
vital and just appreciation of values. Tr 
purpose of this discussion is irenic; we al 
seeking for things that promote harmon; 
I do not wish, therefore, to make extrem 
or questionable statements. Nevertheles 
it seems to me so unquestionable that 
venture the extreme, and say that so fa 
as discipleship is concerned, debatable que: 
tions are not worth debating. They ma 
be important, they may be vital to righ 
living, particular conclusions may be of i 
estimable blessing to those who cheris 
them, but a just appreciation of thei 
values, as compared with the way oa 
salvation, must compel’ us to say that the 
must not for a moment hinder anyone fror 
following Jesus. Not one of us, Funds 
mentalist or Liberal, will, when a_ sov 
comes asking for the bread of life, give th 
stone of doctrinal uncertainty, or, for a fist 
will offer the scorpion of divisive debate 

If Fundamentalist or Liberal shall say 
“The things for which I stand are not de 
batable,” the answer is easily ready: The; 
are debated every day and by Christiai 
people. Debate there must be, but we mus 
not let debate interfere with Christian loy 
or with our discipleship. Behold hoy 
these Christians love one another, was thi 
pagan outcry of wonder in the early days 
Should we not be of a like mind? Shouli 
not we remember that while Paul withstoot 
Peter, because he was to be blamed for mis 
interpreting the Gospel, he did not refus 
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eter his fellowship? Peter, also, found 
ome of Paul’s words hard to be understood, 
t perhaps to be believed, yet he writes of 
our beloved brother Paul.” 

Surely if we rightly appreciate values, and 
ive a just estimate to those things which 
thers account important, we shall be in no 
anger of faction over non-essentials. 

The third element, to be noted briefly, is 
atience. There must be a patient waiting 


| 


we Samuel Gompers, who had led 
the labor hosts for forty-one years, 
ied December 13, 1924, the question im- 
ediately proposed itself—who will replace 
e fallen chieftain? Mr. Gompers was a 
riking figure. Few persons in the United 
tates wielded more power. He saw organ- 
ed labor, from lowly beginnings, grow 
ntil the membership had passed the three 
illion mark. He saw wages materially ad- 
need, and the hours of the working day 
aterially lessened. He generaled move- 
ent after movement for the welfare of 
orking people. His compelling energy 
rought immensely improved living condi- 
ons for labor. He toiled without ceasing, 
nd found himself, at the end of his long 
arm as president of the American Federa- 
on of Labor, leader of one of the most 
owerful organizations in the country. 


| Attempt after attempt was made to 
isplace him. They all failed, for Mr. 


rompers, a Democrat in politics, was an 
utocrat in his method of controlling his 
rganization. To him capital and labor were 
reconcilable, and the conflict between 
hem irrepressible. He was not in favor of 
rikes; but he was inflexible in his deter- 
oination that labor, not capital, should con- 
rol the national councils. He inspired his 
ollowers with his own indomitable pur- 
jose. Now it is no secret that the people 
vere becoming restive under the autocracy 
f labor. Had Mr. Gompers lived, he would 
ave been forced to reckon with an aroused 
ublic opinion, for after all, labor repre- 
ents a relatively restricted section of 
American life; and in his own ranks, had 
ae listened, he might have heard the 
umble of discontent. 

Therefore the Executive Council had a 
momentous task on its hands when the 
jleath of Mr. Gompers obliged it to select 
3 successor. Already the American Federa- 
on of Labor had seen a division in the 
house. Some clamored for a radical leader ; 
some for a conservative. Fortunately for 
he peace of the nation and the future of 
labor, the radicals failed to control the 
ouncil, and William Green, fourth vice- 
president of the Federation, member of the 
Executive Council, and _ secretary and 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, was 
elected. 


Mr. GrReen’s CAREER 


_ Mr. Green is fifty-two years old, though 
he looks ten years younger, with no trace 


of gray hair, and a fresh complexion. He 
1as been a labor leader in his native State 
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for the Lord, and a long patience with 
men who do not agree with us. We have 
the promise that the Spirit will lead those 
who are mistaken into all truth, but we 
must wait the Spirit’s time, and we must 
give men time. If we are to disagree in 
Christian fashion, we must together hope 
for and patiently wait for the day when the 
Spirit shall lead others to see truth as we 
see it, or lead us to see truth as others see 


By Edward H. Cotton 


of Ohio since 1900, battling for better 
wages and improved living conditions, Like 
his great predecessor, he came out of the 
ranks. His first office was a minor one in 
a local union. Then he was elected presi- 
dent of a sub-district organization of miners 
comprising six Ohio counties. In 1906 he 
was chosen president of all the organized 
miners in Ohio; and three years later be- 
came secretary and treasurer of the inter- 
national mine union body. He was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio senate under Governor Cox, 


WILLIAM GREEN 


became floor leader, and is the author of 
the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law. He 
has been a delegate to national political 
conventions, and is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Political and Social 
Science. His church preference is Baptist. 

So much for the preliminary career of the 
man who has just been raised to the diffi- 
cult and responsible position of president of 
the American Federation of Labor. On the 
attitude which labor is to take in the fu- 
ture, as much as on any other issue, hinges 
the happiness and prosperity of the nation. 


Nor Likrt GOMPERS 


Has Elijah’s mantle fallen on Elisha? 
That is the question people are asking. 
After having seen Mr. Green and talked 
with him in earnest conversation, I do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Gompers’ mantle 
has not fallen on him. He is utterly unlike 
his volatile, fighting predecessor. He has 
said he fully intends to carry on the Gom- 
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it, or lead us both together to see truth as 
it is. 

In this manner, then, Fundamentalist and 
Liberal may live and work in harmony: 
Standing on the simplicity of discipleship, 
they walk humbly before God and man, 
they discriminate justly between absolute 
and relative values, they wait patiently for 
the Spirit to reveal the truth, and, all the 
while, they love one another. 


An Interview with Labor’s New Leader 
William Green, Church Member and “ Dry,” Who Succeeds Samuel Gompers 


pers plan. He has a deep and abiding ad- 
miration for the great chieftain. He at- 
tributes to him most of the forward steps 
taken in the last half century. In an elo- 
quent public memorial to his former 
chief, he said, “The cause of organized labor, 
which is the cause of humanity, is the legacy 
bequeathed to us. We must make his cause 
our cause, his fight our fight, and his faith 
our faith.” 

Mr. Green may earnestly intend to make 
Mr. Gompers’ policies his own. But he will 
have to work in his own way, which will 
be a different way,—will be more and more 
different as the years pass, provided he 
holds the office. So far, no one has raised 
the question about the new  president’s 
capacity to lead the workers of America. 
Brief as his time in office has been, he has 
commended himself to his followers. 

Unless we are very much in error, labor 
is going to feel a new impulse, one it could 
not feel under Mr. Gompers. Mr. Gompers 
was uncompromising; Mr. Green is willing 
to arbitrate. Mr. Gompers was dominating, 
a fighter to the end; Mr. Green is an affable 
gentleman, listening patiently to those with 
grievances, endeavoring to reconcile them. 
He does not look on capitalists as enemies, 
but as friends whose friendship may be 
made to serve constructive purposes. He 
does not look on organized labor as an end 
but as a means to an end, that end the 
well-being of the American people. We are 
not to conclude from this that he is any 
other than a powerful advocate of organ- 
ized labor. He is all that. He will bend 
his energies to effect a stronger and 
stronger organization; but again, not that 
labor may grow great and mighty, but that 
through it happiness may come to the great- 
est number. He is not the opportunist 
Gompers was, but an altruist. And through 
his altruism, we predict, a great oppor- 
tunity will come to him, as great as could 
come to any man of his time. 

He looks for harmony and co-operation 
among all the elements of the nation. In 
brief, he is not a war-maker, but a peace- 
maker. He does not believe in strikes. He 
does not want to see labor enter the politi- 
cal arena. He does not want strife over 
the prohibition issue. And finally, let it 
be heralded through the churches, he makes 
a special request for the support of churches 
and church people. 

It was after an exhausting day of speech- 
making, receptions, and conferences that 
Mr. Green led a little group of writers to 
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his room in the hotel. Selecting a com- 
fortable chair, as he had a perfect right to 
do after his full day, he sank back into it 
as a place of repose. He has not the fight- 
ing face of his predecessor, but a genial, 
companionable face. You would say at 
once, “Green is a good fellow, I could work 
with him.’ Some in the room called him 
“Bill,” from which it may be inferred he 
is approachable. His is a genuine counte- 
nance, expressing earnest intention, the will 
to do his best. He weighed his replies. 
Though he was a target for rapid, swiftly 
shot questions, he remained unruffled and 
judicial. On the one hand, he wished to 
serve the organization of which he was 
leader; on the other hand, struggling for 
expression, was the idealist with great 
hopes for his country. 


THE SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS 

It was a pleasure to talk with him. He 
is a sympathetic listener, has a full, rich 
voice, uses few words and those to the 
point. 

“No, gentlemen, I have nothing revolu- 
tionary in mind for organized labor,” he 
began, settling back into the cushions. “We 
hope to arouse a very deep interest in the 
work of organization among the workers, 
for it would seem that the success of labor 
in any policy we might adopt would 
rest primarily with the workers. This is 
what we wish to do,’”—he was getting inter- 
ested and moved forward in his chair—‘we 
want to develop the spiritual side of men— 
to make better men and women out of the 
material we have. Our people must be 
taught that; employers must be taught that. 
Organization—that implies education, edu- 
cation in the organization and outside it. 
Were there understanding, there would be 
far less friction. 

“The death of Mr. 
tinued, “has aroused the interest of the 
people in the labor movement. Now what 
about this movement? Suppose it should 
be destroyed? Chaos would result. This is 
the situation the employer of labor and the 
substantial American citizen must face. It 
is not a question of increased wages or 
shorter hours, but a question of understand- 
ing and co-operation. 

“As to the elimination of strife in in- 
dustry, that is a big problem. Naturally, 
the matter of a division of the joint prod- 
ucts of industry must always be somewhat 
in dispute. But as the machinery of col- 
lective bargaining is better perfected, and 
as good feeling is promoted between em- 
ployer and employee, their differences will 
be better understood. 

“What can you expect?” he asked, his eyes 
flashing, “when there is fighting forever be- 
tween the two? We have trades where 
there are no strikes. They settle their dif- 
ferences without violence. There is an 
object lesson—there you see what may be 
done. For instance, in the miners’ organiza- 
tions in West Virginia and Kentucky, how 
can there be harmony and good will when 
workers must face gunmen, when their 
families are thrown out of their homes 
without apology, those families haying no 
place to go? Let miners and employers have 
a fairly-appointed standing committee to 


Gompers,” he con- 
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settle grievances, and misunderstanding 
will cease. I think now of a number of 
local organizations which adjust their 


trouble this way, and have been doing so 
for years. Now this is the point I wish to 
make,—as the trades become better organ- 
ized, the tendency will be to lessen strikes. 
The logical result of organization is com- 
prehension and better conditions all around: 
this has been proved. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor does not stand for strikes; 
it does its best to discourage them.” 


CuiInp LaBor AND LIQuoR 


I asked him a question. 

“Yes, I am for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. I am for the present immigration 
laws, for they mark a distinct advance over 
anything that has been done heretofore. 
Prosperity would be short-lived if steam- 
ship companies were allowed to pick up in 
foreign ports all who wanted to come to 
this country and indiscriminately dump 
them on American shores. I am for keep- 
ing out of politics so far as the American 
Federation of Labor is concerned. It would 
be a serious mistake for the workers of 
America to commit themselves to the 
formation of an independent party.” 

At this point, one of the questioners 
poised his pencil, and asked: “Mr. Green, 
I find considerable concern in the ranks 
over the report that you are a radical ‘dry.’ ” 
President Green had a hard nut to crack, 
but he rose to the situation diplomatically. 
“IT guess the report is correct,” he smiled. 
“T am a teetotaler. I have never taken 
liquor into my system. When a young man, 
I made up my mind that I could do better 
work without it. I still adhere to that 
principle. The American Federation of 
Labor, however, has stated its attitude on 
the question at recent labor conventions. It 
is for modification of the Volstead Act. 
That decision will be served by me as 
president.” 

During a lull in the questioning, a hench- 
man took occasion to compliment Mr. Green 
in glowing terms on his speeches that day. 
The labor leader blushed under the compli- 
ment like an embarrassed boy, whereupon 
we concluded modesty might be added to 
his other virtues. Here is a man who does 
not know the taste of liquor, whose per- 
sonal life, under the closest scrutiny, so it 
is said, will not reveal the slightest blemish, 
who is a church member in full and regular 
standing, who has ideals and the will and 
capacity to realize them. He ought to be 
assured the support of the churches. He 
asked for it in the interview, saying, ‘‘We 
look to church folks to understand what we 
are trying to do. Already, the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Catholic Wel- 
fare Council have guaranteed their co-oper- 
ation. There is nothing we hope for more 
than good feeling and close co-operation be- 
tween labor and the churches.” 


God’s Tapestry 
By Warren Prince Landers 
The shuttle of the days is swift— 
So, my life, thy soul uplift— 
Let it weave in thread and tone 
Strength and beauty all its own— 
For God’s tapestry art thou. 


Original with thee. 


_that it was any part of my Job to lift the 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Chanticleer 


There spake unto me a man who said: 

Thou and all thy tribe of Philosophers ar 
given to taking thyselves Too Seriously. 

And I answered and said, There are worse 
crimes than that, and even of the one thot 
namest we have no monopoly. 

And he said, Thou and thy kind art Ob. 
sessed with the Idea that if thou canst teach 
the world a Little More of what thou be 
lievest Truth, the Millennium will cous 
Chasing Across Lots. 

And I said, It may be that it would. 

And he said, Thou art of the same sort 
as the Rooster who doth imagine that it ; 
important that he Crow in order that he 
may wake the Dawn. 

And I said, I believe that Simile is Not 
I have seen a Play 
which is based on that same Big Idea. But 
I will not lay that against thee. Ideas are 
Few, and if we waited for Original Ones, 
most even of the Philosophers would have 
Long Intervals Between Thinks. } 

And I said, I will not quarrel with thee 
about the Obsession of Chanticleer. Rather 
will I commend him and all who are of his 
way of thinking. Perchance he is right. 

And the man answered, and said, Can 
Folly go further than this? 

And I answered, Yea, it can go much 
further. Hast thou ever known a Dawn when 
no Cock crew? Who knoweth what would 
happen to the Dawn if all the Cocks were 
silent? 

And he said, Thy Fhilosopiya is but a 
other name for Folly. 

And I said, Be not too hasty. I do no 
affirm that there would be no Dawn if there 
were no crowing of Cocks; I only say that 
thou canst not prove from History that there 
hath been any Dawn since Records began 
to be made when there was no Cock to Crow. 
But I will not stop there. Of what use 
were the Dawn if no man woke? Even if 
Chanticleer be not Quite Correct about the 
Astronomy of his theory, he is Correct in 
his Hthicks and Sociology. 

And he said, Dost thou suppose that thy 
Crowing doth bring in the Light? 

And I said, No, I have never supposed 


Sun above the Horizon. Nevertheless, I 
have believed it my duty to Cry out at the 
First Red Streak to waken men that they 
might see the Light. . 
And he said, Thy sleep would have been 
of more worth to thee. 4 
And I said, I have sometimes thought so. 
Yet hath God been so good to me that now 
and then I have heard the protesting voice 
of a sleeper wakened by my call, who at 
the first did grumble but did not go to sleep, 
but woke and did a Man’s Job for a day, an¢ 
blest me when the day had ended. ‘There- 
fore shall I continue to Proclaim the Morn- 
ing, even though I be well assured that the 
Sun can Get Up without my Assistance. — 
And this I said, not for myself alone, but 
for all Prophets, and all Philosophers, and 
all who Cry Out in the Darkness to a 
Sleepy World. Ours is a share in the Dawn 


full 
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President Coolidge’s World Outlook 


- Text of His Address at the Washington Missionary Convention 


HE New York Times found the address by 
i President Coolidge at the opening session 
of the Washington Missfonary Convention im- 
portant enough to place it in full upon the 
front page of its issue the morning following 
its delivery. Unfortunately some papers did 
not realize equally well the significance of this 
gathering and of the President’s utterance. 
Lest readers throughout the country have not 
seen the text of this address in full, we have 
deemed it advisable to present it in our col- 


umns. President Coolidge does not speak 
hastily or at random. His silence is pro- 
verbial. The full spiritual commitment of 


these words is, therefore, all the more remark- 
able. They are significant of a developing 
Christian consciousness that found its first 
specific expression when the President defi- 
nitely united with the Christian Church, on 
‘ascending to his high office, The practical 
policies, and the practical possibilities of a 
president’s action, may be limited by various 
factors in’ the world’s delayed progress, but 
one reads these words of President Coolidge 
with the conviction that there is a vision of 
the need, and an acceptance of the responsi- 
bility, of giving leadership on the part of 
America in all that makes for peace and 
Christian progress. 


The President’s address was as follows: 
“Tt is a pleasure to receive and welcome 
here the members of this international con- 


ference in the interest of Christian mission- 
ary work throughout the world. 


One of the 
most Christian things I have observed about 
organized Christianity is the missionary spirit 
which pervades it. It was this spirit which 


from the beginning gave to the gospel of 


Christ its power over the hearts of men. For 
it is of the essence of Christian ethics and 
spirituality that those who have once felt their 
inspiration are thereafter enlisted in 
carrying these blessings to all who need them. 

“Whoever will study that wonderful story 


of the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Roman world in the early centuries of our era 
must get from it a deep conviction of the 
service which was rendered. In a time when 
the old pagan systems were breaking down, 
when civilization was falling into decadence 
and unspeakable corruption, the Christian 
faith came, with its new and better conception 
of life. It revealed a real justice and a real 
merey. It brought promise of immortality, a 
vision of man as the possessor of a soul that 
should not perish. To a world in which the 
-yast majority were born to lives of hopeless- 
ness and misery, it brought realization of a 
new destiny. The basis of this new concept 
was brotherhood. Its essence was an unselfish- 
ness which, flowering into the wonderful mis- 
sionary movement of those early centuries, 
sought to carry the new dispensation to all 
mankind. 

“Those early Christians, living so near to 
the time of the apostolic mission, were ani- 
mated by a zeal and a simple faith which, if 
they could be revived in all their early power, 
would bring to our world a great blessing. We 
have come upon a time which men often com- 
‘pare to the later generations of Roman his- 
tory. Just as, in that older time, there was 
need for the spirit of Christianity in the 
world, so now there is need for a revival of 
faith, a dedication to the works which that 
revived faith would show to us as the need 
of the race, and a renewal of the spirit of 
brotherhood at all times and in all places. 


“The Christian nations have become, in an 
intensely practical as well as a highly spirit- 
ual sense, charged with a great trust for civi- 
lization. Whatever misgivings we may some- 
times feel about their administration of the 
trust, we cannot doubt, as we survey the 
world, that it has been imposed upon them. 
They are the custodians of a faith which, de- 
spite momentary lapses and some perversions, 
has on the whole been a continuing inspira- 
tion to human betterment. Where it has gone, 
there the light of a better understanding has 
shown. There the works of charity, of benevo- 
lence, of mutual helpfulness, have prospered. 
Intolerance has been lessened. Education has 
been summoned as an ally in the struggle 
against ignorance and bigotry. Science in a 
thousand realms, the mechanic arts in all their 
varied departments have been laid under con- 
tribution to improve the estate of man. 

“For Christianity, let it be impressed, is a 
highly practical as well as a_ profoundly 
spiritual mode of life. It loses nothing of its 
spiritual quality because of its- practical help- 
fulness; but it touches all its practical work- 
ings with the spirit and purpose of lofty as- 
piration. Our confidence in it is justified by 
our knowledge of its accomplishment. Wherever 
it has been carried and made a force in the 
affairs of men it has wrought for their good. 

“But we must recognize also that it has 
added greatly to the complexity of human life 
and problems. Its encouragement to educa- 
tion, to knowledge, to scientific advancement, 
has ereated new forces in the world. The 
spirit of our organized, industrialized, machine- 
made and interrelated world has touched men 
wherever they live and profoundly affected 
their modes of life and thought. It has aroused 
in them new yearnings and new aspirations. 
It has truly converted this planet into a 
brotherhood of races and nationalities, inter- 
dependent in a thousand ways, tending more 
and more to develop a common culture, a 
common thought and purpose toward the great 
business of living. The problems which in this 
new order of life present themselves will not 
be solved except through a greater and con- 
stantly greater projection of the spirit of 
neighborship and co-operation, which is the 
true basis of the Christian code. 

“So as the Christian nations have assumed 
the responsibility for bringing this new and 
higher civilization in touch with all peoples, 
so they must recognize their responsibility to 
press on and on in their task of enlighten- 
ment, education, spiritualization, Christianiz- 
ing. There can be no hesitancy, no cessation 
of effort. Not only must they go forward with 
this great task, but they must be sure that 
they go with the right purposes. They must 
carry help and real service. 

“Let us look this part of our problem fairly 
in the face, and see if we can find what is 
demanded of us. Not everything that the men 
of Christian countries have carried to the 
other peoples of the world has been good and 
helpful to those who have received it. Our 
civilization is yet far from perfect. Its aims 
are liable to much distortion when it comes 
in contact with peoples not yet equipped 
through generations of race experience to ab- 
sorb, to understand, to appreciate it. 

“One of the greatest things that a mission- 
ary movement could do for the less favored 
communities would be to assure that all who 
go out from the Christian to the non-Christian 
communities should carry with them the spirit, 


the aims, the purposes of true Christianity. 

“We know that they have not always done 
this. We know that the missionary movements 
have repeatedly been hampered, and at times 
frustrated, because some calling themselves 
Christians, and assuming to represent Chris- 
tian civilization have been actuated by un- 
Christian motives. Those who have been will- 
ing to carry the vices of our civilization among 
the weaker peoples and into the darker places 
have often been more successful than those 
who have sought to implant the virtues. 

“The Christian churches and governments 
have no greater responsibility than to make 
sure that the best and not the worst of which 
Christian society is capable shall be given to 
the other peoples. To accomplish this is the 
dominating purpose of your missionary move- 
ment. It is one of the most important, the 
most absolutely necessary movements in the 
world today. We shall ourselves be the gainers, 
both spiritually and materially, by our efforts 
in behalf of those whom we shall thus help. 

“The early Christians fairly burned with 
missionary zeal. Our missionary efforts will 
be the more effective just in proportion as we 
shall render them in the same spirit of brother- 
hood and charity which marked the earliest 
Christian missions. 

“Such a service as you aspire to do for man- 
kind can be rendered only under the inspira- 
tion of a broad and genuine liberalism. It 
must rest on toleration. It must realize the 
spirit of brotherhood. And the foundation of 
all missionary effort abroad must be tolera- 
tion and brotherhood at home. 

“The most effective missionary work will be 
that which seeks to impress itself rather 
through example in living rightly than through 
the teaching of precept and creed. The works 
of charity and benevolence, of education and 
enlightenment, will best lay the foundation 
upon which to rear the permanent structure 
of a spiritual life. 

“Our liberalism needs to be generous enough 
to recognize that missionary effort will often 
build better on foundations already laid than 
by attempting to substitute a complete new 
structure of morality, of life, and of ethics. 

“Indeed, those who shall go out from among 
us carrying the missionary message into the 
twilight places of the world will there find 
much that is worthy to be brought back to 
enrich our ideals and improve our life. They 
will learn many lessons of industry, of hu- 
mility, of reverence for parents, of respect 
for constituted authority, which may quite 
conceivably become adornments to cur own 
social fabric. 

“Tf those who bear our message abroad shall 
realize and accept the lessons that may be 
learned from the humbler and simpler peoples 
they will be the more successful in planting 
the spiritual truths of Christianity. Beyond 
that, they will be able to bring back much 
that will serve us well. 

“We have not all the wisdom that has been 
diffused among the sons of men. But we have 
been greatly favored and have much where- 
with to aid those less richly endowed. 

“A becoming modesty, a discriminating sense 
of our real opportunities and responsibilities 
are altogether to be desired as helps in the 
great work we wish to do. The missionary 
effort of the nation cannot rise higher than 
its source. If we expect it to be successful 
in this field we must provide the correct in- 
fluence for it at home.” 
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A Commissioning Service at Washington 
Dr. and Mrs. Parsons to Represent Capital Church in North China 


OT on the general program of the Wash- 

ingtoh Convention, but of unique inter- 
est to Congregationalists attending that gather- 
jing was the service on Sunday morning, Feb. 
1, for the commissioning of Edward Field 
Parsons, M.D., and his wife, Marion Tucker 
Parsons, R.N., who go to represent First 
Congregational Church, Washington, in the 
Williams-Porter Hospitals, at Tehchow, North 
China Mission. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge were, as usual, 
in attendance at the church service. ‘This 
fact always occasions a flutter of interest, 
even in the house of God, but for once in- 
terest in the head of the nation was subordi- 
nated in these young representatives of that 
nation going forth to express its highest ideals 
in Christian service, and particularly in min- 
istry to the diseased and suffering. The Presi- 
dent’s quiet demeanor in worship, and the 
unaffected simplicity and heartiness with 
which Mrs. Coolidge joins in the hymns and 
responses, are, let it be said, in fine contrast 
to the pomp that has attached to the church- 
going of kings and potentates. At the close 
of the commissioning service Dr. Pierce, the 
pastor of the church, took the newly com- 
miissioned missionaries down the aisle, and 
presented them to the President and Mrs. 
_ Coolidge. The President graciously extended 
his arm and escorted Mrs. Parsons to the 
church parlor, where the young missionaries 
received their friends. On the preceding day 
President Coolidge had granted an extended 
interview to Dr. and Mrs. Parsons, and on 
that occasion had given them large auto- 
graphed portraits of himself and Mrs, Coolidge. 
The personal interest of the White House in 
the missionaries representing First Church has 
therefore been assured. 

The commissioning service itself is so 
uniquely impressive as to need no such cir- 
cumstances as are hardly likely to arise again, 
to give it full significance and inspiration. 
Upon this occasion, in addition to the pres- 
ence of the head of the. nation, in the First 
Congregational Church, of the nation’s capital, 
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Lincoln 
By Anne Howard 


His strength was grounded in adversity, 

As grasp the mighty roots of some great pine 
The rocks on which it grew. 
Benevolently spread, like branches wide— 

His arms, to all who clung upon their might, 
Comfort and courage gave he to the weak. 

As unto birds who seek the sheltering boughs, 
He rested them from weariness in flight, 

And in the morning waved them on their way. 
The clouds might gather, menacing and black, 
Yet steadfast in his faith, and undismayed, 

He met unbroken all the shock of storms 

And icy blasts that strove to beat him down; 
Till, like the stately ermine-mantled pine, 

Royal in robes the very winds have wrought, 
Worn with unconscious grandeur, still he towers 
High in immortal majesty of soul. 


By the Editor 


the convention had brought together an un- 
usually large and distinguished company of 
missionaries. Some of these were on the plat- 
form throughout the service, and all present 
came forward, filling the front of the church, 
during the actual commissioning and the read- 
ing of the responsive service. 

Dr. William EH. Strong, Foreign Secretary 
of the A. B. C. F. M., gave the address, and 
Dr. C. H. Patton, Home Secretary, presented 
the Commissions. Dr. James L. Barton offered 
the prayer of consecration. 

Dr. Strong, in emphasizing the practical, 
everyday nature of modern missionary serv- 
ice, spoke of the contrast between the actual 
missionary, and the figure that had become im- 
pressed upon his boyhood imagination as 
typical of a former day—the tall, high-hatted, 
frock-coated, uncomfortable-looking man stand- 


ing under a tree preaching to a crowd of 
natives in a highly contrasted condition of 
undress. He described the vital and busy 


service to which young missionaries like Dr. 
and Mrs. Parsons were going, and he stressed 
the need and opportunity of medical work in 
the mission field. Incidentally he mentioned 
that eight auxiliary dispensaries at out-sta- 
tions in connection with the hospital to which 
Dr. and Mrs. Parsons are going had had to 
close and discontinue valuable clinics owing 
to lack of funds. 

Dr. Pierce announced that the entire offer- 
ing for the morning would go to the support 
of the American Board, and in addition to a 
substantial response, I learned that following 
the service from at least three different quar- 
ters there was the offer of special support to 
continue the work of the eight dispensaries 
One of those who offered this support was a 
young woman earning her living at business 
whose sacrificial spirit was indicated by the 
fact that in pledging $100 to maintain one 
dispensary she asked that the amount might 
be paid in monthly instalments! Perhaps this 
incident was the highest tribute to the spirit- 
ual quality of the commissioning service, and 
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the best evidence of its inspiration for those 
present. / 

The world is in desperate need, and the 
issues between God and Mammon were never 
more acute, but not even in ideal epochs of 
the church has there been a larger, deeper, 
and more widespread spirit of devotion to the 
Kingdom of Love and Truth, and of courage 
and sacrifice in its quest and conquest, 

Dr. Edward F. Parsons was born on a farm 
in North Amherst, Mass. After spending three 
years at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege he entered the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, from 
which he graduated in 1922. During the past 
two years he has been taking further training 
in various hospitals in Springfield, Provi- 
dence, and New York City. So he goes out 
finely trained for the work to which he has 
been commissioned. 

Mrs. Marion Tucker Parsons was born in 
Washington, D. C., and has been a member 
of the First Congregational Church for over” 
ten years. She graduated from Mt. Holyoke 
College in 1919, and received her nurse’s train- 
ing at the University of Michigan, and, there-- 
fore, is well equipped to assist her husband in. 
the hospital work at Tehchow. 

A further interesting circumstance in con-_ 
nection with this commissioning service, and 
with Dr. and Mrs. Parsons’ representing the 
First Church in Washington, is found in the 
fact that the Edwards Church in Northamp- | 
ton, which President Coolidge formerly at- 
tended, supports Dr. Francis F, Tucker, the 
present head of the hospital to which they are 


going. 


Using the Fellowship of Prayer 


Rey. Roland D. Sawyer, of Ware, Mass., 
who has the distinction of being both a Con- 
gregational minister and a member of the 
Massachusetts State Legislature, has rendered 
the use of the Fellowship of Prayer more ef- 
fective by means of the following letter to the 
members of his congregation: 


Dear Fellow Members of Christ’s Church: 


Our denominational commission has this — 
year put into our hands a most excellent aid 
to the culture of the Lenten devotional spirit. 
I am sending you a copy. It is called the 
Fellowship of Prayer. Its purpose is set forth 
on the inside of the front cover, and its spirit 
is shown on the outside of the back cover. Will 
you not read these carefully, and then lay the 
booklet aside, and make it your duty to take 
the little booklet and your Gospel of Luke, and 
go through the daily lesson each night, the 
last thing before you retire. If you will do 
this, I feel sure you will be well repaid. And 
if any considerable number of the members of 
our chureh will do it, I know it means a richer 
Christian life for us all. i 

You will notice that all the lessons are from 
the Gospel according to Luke. This Gospel, 
called by Renan “the most beautiful book in ~ 
the world,’ emphasizes very much the notes of 
brotherliness, sympathy, charity, generosity, 
and loyalty to Jesus. Luke had a finely trained 
mind and the advanced Greek spirit. Many 
scholars believe he was the man who asked 
Paul to “come over into Macedonia and help us” 
—whether this be so or not, he has a chal-— 
lenge for you and me this Lenten season. 

Very sincerely your pastor, 
(Signed) Rotanp D, SAWYER, 

P. S—I am preaching upon St. Luke and ~ 
his Gospel Sunday, Feb. 15—perhaps you can 
come and hear more of the author of the Gos- 
pel we are to study together. 


The Pastor Says: Winter and wilderness are 
heaven and June if love is there. 


| frequent still, 


February 12, 1925 
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Why He Would Not Enter the Ministry 


A Serious Facing of Conditions 


HEN Mr. Taft said, “The ministry re- 

mains the noblest calling of all,” we 
were all grateful for the gracious apprecia- 
tion. Whoever hears the clamorous call for 
right leadership in the churches is eager for 
the recruiting of choice young men. President 
Herman Schwartz and his co-workers are 
building up a seminary of large proportions 
in the Pacific School of Religion. They are 
securing funds for a strong material foun- 
dation. Dr. Swartz has been canvassing the 
young men of the Coast as possible students 
at Berkeley. While he has met favorable 
responses here and there, the slight hold 
.the gospel ministry has on the minds of 
young men reared in Congregational churches 
is cause for grave reflection. 

It is a national, not a local institution, 
though less acute in some other denomina- 
tions than our own. Much has been writ- 
ten on the subject, of course; many reasons 
advanced, some critical of our youth, some 
less disparaging. 

If we examine the implications in the ac- 
-knowledged truth of the “changed times,” 
they will present several valid reasons. 
There is the change in religious experience. 
Many ean recall that sharp, definite, emo- 
tional experience of the acceptance of Christ 
as Savior—always cherished as precious. 
How often was that experience accompanied 
or soon followed by a “call to preach!” 
With the divine urge to tell the testimony: 

where else than in the pulpit? More sel- 
dom today, the emotional conversion; less 
the resulting “call.” The 


-eall today is more apt to result from a 


eareful examination of personal aptitudes 
for the observed situations of the church in 
its world. Because in some other commun- 
ions, the former type of conversion, and 
“the call” persist more than with us Con- 
gregationalists, they have more young men 
for that reason seeking the ministry. Some- 
times it is contended, ‘None should enter 
the ministry who can keep out of it.” The 
truth of that saying is that a minister should 
indeed be possessed of a divine urgency. 
His work is the choicest, the most essential. 
By the changed manner of Christian ex- 
perience, that pressure of the Spirit is not 
yet today felt by so many young men. 
Every one knows, too, that the minister’s 
position is not what it formerly was. He is 
by no means “the Person” (parson) of his 
community. Those hours of leisure for 
study that appealed to the scholar are now 
rudely interrupted by interminable chores 
and duties. As a physician, he is humbled 
by a superb indifference of the multitude to 
his remedies; they are not afraid of his 
hell, they are not allured by his heaven. 
From the beginning, there are instances of 
small salaries, but today a man is less con- 
tented to accept salary except on the basis 
of value rendered, and to be distinguished 
by an inconie less than he is worth, and a 
manner of living inferior to that of his 
parishioners; he chafes at being underpaid. 
The long coat, the strange collar, the min- 


By Chester Ferris 


isterial voice are not in his favor, they are 
in the way. His position in the community 
may be strong, influential, happy, but it is 
secured not by tradition, or mystic halo, but 


-by his proved worth as a man, by the repu- 


table standing of his church, the efficient 
manner in which he may apply (as well as 
proclaim) his spiritual message of life. 


More or A Man Amone MEN 


In like manner, the church has changed 
with the day, and changed in its relation to 
the minister. He is more of a man among 
men, in frank and genuine friendship—a con- 
dition to be welcomed, yet with disadvan- 
tages, too. His position is less secure. Not 
only must he “make good” but that standard 
of good may be a layman’s demand for 
statistics and full treasury, cheapening his 
ministry. He may be impeded by the de- 
mands put forth by the ignorant and in- 
ferior elements in his congregation; a loud 
yoice may vote down good sense; a wealthy 
officer may browbeat the spiritually minded ; 
a noisy few may defeat his best efforts, and 
even secure his dismissal. On the other 
hand, he probably will find some of the 
choicest associations of friendship, some 
splendid folk of light and leading. To the 
vision of the church serving its community 
in a social program, sending its energies 
forth to grow a Christian world, they may 
give a response which brings life’s highest 
joy. 

Now here is our young man whom we 
would claim for the ministry: from what 
he has observed, will he hilariously admire 
the lot of the minister, will he be ambitious 
to lead a church? 

In a certain town, the minister has left 
the church in a spirit of bitterness. A gifted 
man, thoughtful and earnest, with winning 
manner, his pastorate had been successful. 
All went well until he reminded the board 
of promises it had made him to carry 
through a progressive program. They tem- 
porized, would accede only to half-way 
measures, which he considered a violation 
of agreement, not to himself only, but 
to parties in the congregation. The little 
rift became a gulf. The people split into 
quarreling groups. “And they call them- 
sélves Christians,’ scorned their critics. 
And so he has gone. And says one of the 
members sadly, “In the last forty years, not 
one of our numerous ministers has left with 
good feeling.’ Here, then, is our choice 
young man with a Christian purpose. Know- 
ing what he knows, would he wish to devote 
his life to leading a church? With his ac- 
quaintance with the ministers, would he be 
inspired to choose their calling? That there 
are hundreds of harmonious and progressive 
Christian churches we know; and that there 
are numerous very happy and successful 
pastorates we know. But the above is not 
an isolated case, and the abnormal makes 
the best news and produces the strongest 
impression. 


Or the youth is reared in a village, over- 
churched. To be the minister of a com- 
munity church in that locality, with a unified 
responsibility and program: no work could 
be more important, more alluring to any 
man who should live there; but to be the 
pastor of one of the four organizations, with 
its limited clientele, the rivalries and mis- 
understandings, the drawbacks and disap- 
pointments of disunion, that may be neces- 
sary for some willing man in these days of 
sectarianism, but the spectacle probably 
renders the ministry as a calling distasteful 
to many a youth, lee | 


A Wipe Frecp ror Service Topay 

Moreover, in this new day, the spheres 
for dedication to service haye been multi- 
plied dozens of times. If with his general 
conceptions and opportunities, the earnestly 
consecrated young man of half or even a 
quarter century ago felt the ministry of the 
church to be the one avenue for his worthy 
dedication to a spiritual service, today the 
field of opportunity is vastly complex. He 
may gain his livelihood in various forms of 


teaching, speaking, ministering, from the 
“Y” to the playground movement. Why, he 


may even enter business or the professions 
in satisfaction of the motive to serve. Thus 
the honored and successful minister of a 
prominent New England church confided to 
a student, “If I were a young man, I should 
prefer literature or journalism to the min- 
istry ; the opportunities are so much greater.” 
And that was thirty years ago! He was a 
single voice, but evidently he expresses the 
conclusion to which no small number come. 
They are content to serve their fellows in 
one of the numerous callings outside the 
church, 

When, further, the youth looks upon the 
ministers as individuals, does he find them 
rejoicing in their calling? Yes, generally, 
I think. Yet they are restless. I recall a 
written colloquy between Superintendents 
Emrich and Merrill, in which each had 
found one in three or perhaps two of the 
pastors in his conference desirous of change. 
That spoke ill of their contentment in their 
calling. The congregations are restless, too 
easily bored, too wishful for entertainment 
in the pulpit, too indifferent to the great 
challenge of Christ in his church. The aver- 
rage pastorate is brief. With the disadvan- 
tages that the youth may readily note in the 
ministry, how easily may he choose a life- 
work which seems to him more normal, free, 
better appreciated, and as useful in results? 
His conclusions seem the further confirmed 
as he is aware of the number of men who 
leave the pastorate for business or the pro- 
fessions. Of my own class from the semi- 
nary, about forty per cent. have left the 
pastorate for other work, and they num- 
bered some of the ablest and best among us. 

This plain-speaking is occasioned by no 
eynical feeling, but because it is best to 
face all the facts. The citations, disagree- 

(Continued on page 211) 
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Christian Education Week in Chicago 


By Robert L. Kelly 


HIE leaders of the Christian education move- 

ment spent the second week in January in a 
series of conferences in Chicago, under the 
general direction of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. Other related agencies 
are the various denominational college asso- 
ciations, the Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

Before the Council of Church Boards of 
Tducation there were reports on special in- 
vestigations in phases of college administra- 
tion and in recruiting men and women for the 
Christian callings. A special study was re- 
ported of the teaching of the Bible in 250 de- 
nominational colleges. Bible teaching is rapidly 
on the increase in these institutions. It was 
shown that while there is vastly more Bible 
teaching in the tax-supported institutions 
than is generally supposed, there is ten times 
as much in the denominational colleges. The 
weak spot in Bible teaching, as the investiga- 
tion shows, is still in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

There was a fair and frank facing of the 
problems arising from the student movements. 
The points of view of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations were 
presented by Mr. David R. Porter and Miss 
Leslie Blanchard, the respective heads of their 
student departments, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, 
chairman of the University Committee of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, pre- 
sented the problem from the standpoint of the 
churches, and Mr. Russell DeLong of Ohio 
State University and Mr. M. Glenn Harding 
of the Student Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service spoke for the students. The students 
spoke with the characteristic earnestness of 
youth, asserting with evident conviction that 
they had found a reality in the message of 
Christ of which the older people were not 
aware, if they were to judge by the present 
ecclesiastical and social order; they denied 
that they were in revolt against history, or in- 
stitutions, or organizations, but insisted that 
the emphasis of adults on the letter of the 
law and on forms of organization was pre- 
venting the free expression of the spirit of 
love—the central faetor in Christ’s message 
to men. 

The largest group of church workers in tax- 
supported institutions who ever came together 
engaged for three full days in an intimate and 
searching consideration of their tasks. 

The problems of the undergraduate were 
considered from many points of view by more 
than 200 college and uniyersity presidents and 
deans during the sessions of the Association 
of American Colleges, Jan. 8-10. The general 
theme of the association meeting was the ob- 
ligation of the college to society. A remark- 
able address on the subject was delivered by 
Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons; 
Franco-American relations were presented bv 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education 


and the Association of American Colleges; . 


Dr. Yusuke Tsurumi brought a stirring mes- 
sage to American educational leaders from 
Japan; Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, set forth the need 
of great advance in the teaching of the finer 
arts in American colleges. Other questions 
considered were the curriculum, academic 
freedom, intercollegiate athletics, and personnel 
ratings. 

A striking feature of the meeting was a 
debate on the Sterling Bill providing for a 


Department of Education with a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet and federal appropria- 
tions for education to the states by Dr, George 
D. Strayer of Columbia University and Dr. 
Charles H. Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is generally recognized that there is 
no more able champion of the Sterling Bill 
than Dr. Strayer and no more analytic critic 
of the weak spots in the bill than Dr. Judd. 
There have been few so notable debates in 
the annals of American education. 

One of the most novel features of the pro- 
gram was offered by President R. M. Hughes 
of Miami University in a study of ratings of 
graduate universities by college professors. 
Twenty or more college teachers in astronomy, 
in economics, in sociology, in education, in 
chemistry, and in the other leading subjects 
of the curriculum had rated the universities 
in their respective fields, and these ratings 
with the names of the professors in each case 
were announced. It is nothing new for the 
colleges to be rated by the graduate universi- 
ties. This is the first time the colleges have 
undertaken to rate the universities. The 
results were most illuminating. The associa- 
tion ordered a continuation of the process. 

On the whole, the prediction of President 
Coolidge was realized, for he had written to 
Dr. Kelly as follows: 


I thank you for your letter, advising me of 
the gathering of college executives and other 
leaders in the nation’s educational movement. 
Without doubt, the conference which you are 
holding a few days hence will be of large in- 
fluence and significance, and I wish to send 
my greetings and best wishes for the- most 
satisfactory results from it. 


Women at the Washington 


Convention 
An Authors’ Dinner 


Women were given a generous share in the 
Foreign Missions Convention. They had a 
voice in the planning for it through their nine 
members of the Committee on Arrangements. 
At least a third of the delegates were women; 
of the 62 addresses given in the auditorium, 
nine were by women leaders and missionaries; 
and at three sessions the presiding officer was 
a woman. Separate meetings were arranged 
by the Federation of Women's Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards, one being a business session with 
annual reports and the other a notable social 
occasion taking the form of a luncheon at 
Hotel Washington, attended by 940 women 
and honored by the presence of Mrs. Coolidge 
during the after-luncheon speeches. 

The evening before the big convention opened 
was marked by a significant social event. This 
was an Authors’ Dinner arranged by the Cen- 
tral Committee on the United Study of For- 
eign Missions, the first organized interdenomi- 
national committee of women for mission 
study, founded at the Heumenical Conference 
in 1900. In honor of this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary a selected group of men and women 
had been invited to dine with the authors and 
the commitee at Hotel Washington. Although 
all the authors are still living (writing mission 
study books being as good as life insurance, 
as the chairman remarked), only thirteen 
were able to attend. These were Miss Anna 
R. B. Lindsay, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Mrs. 
Mary Labaree Platt, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Miss Margaret Burton, Dr. D. J. Fleming, 
Mrs. Mary Ninde Gamewell, Dr. Galen Fisher, 
Miss Jean Mackenzie, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Zwemer, Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D., 


* Oriental union colleges; pen rampant, printer 


the tour of the country and conduct these 
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and Mrs. K. 8S. Cronk. ‘The presiding officer 
was, of course, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, the 
committee chairman for nearly all the period 
and many were the tributes paid her by 
authors and other distinguished speakers. She 
has “helped to solve the greatest problem of 
the missionary enterprise—how to multiply 
intelligence and devotion in the church at 
home.” Up to date three and a half million 
study books have been published by the Cen 
tral Committee, requiring 75 miles of shelving. 

A significant feature was the greetings given 
by ten “Children of the Committee”; the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Boards, the Summer Schools of Missions, the 
Committee on Christian Literature for Ori: 
ental Women and Children, and the Oriental 
College Campaign. All of these owe their in- 
ception to Mrs. Peabody’s vision and general- 
ship. One of the speakers brought down the 
house with her proposed design for a coat of 
arms for Mrs. Peabody: two hemispheres 
united; hand aloft bearing jubilee trumpet; 
seven golden candlesticks typifying the seven 


couchant; motto, “It can’t be done, but here 
it is.” 

Those fortunate enough to be present car- 
ried away a quickened sense of the power of 
the printed page and rejoiced to be a part of 
this history-making movement initiated by 
American women. Anh. Bs 


Mr. Calder at Chicago 


Among the interesting features of the Mid: 
winter Meeting which was held in Chicago” 
during January were the conferences conducted 
by Mr. John Calder, chairman of the Social 
Service Commission. Mr. Calder is an Indus- 
trial Engineer of national reputation. He 
has of late years devoted himself to the 
human side of industry. He was with Swift 
and Company for several years and organized 
their system of employee relations, As chair- 
man of our Social Service Commission, Mr. 
Calder is contributing expert knowledge of a 
high order. He has spoken before a large num. 
ber of church groups around New England 
and is giving considerable time to his work 
with the Commission. 

Mr. Calder spent several days in Chicago 
meeting with different groups in connection 
with the Midwinter Meeting. Plans are 
under way whereby a series of twenty or more 
one-day conferences will be organized in 
strategic centers. It is hoped to carry out this 
plan in the fall after the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council in Washington. The present 
plan is for Mr. Calder, chairman of the Com- 
mission, and Mr. Herring, secretary, to make 


conferences. The general theme around which 
these conferences are to be built up is “The 
Social Mission of the Church.” The program 
will, of course, be adapted to the local situa- 
tion. It is also hoped that in each conference 
local leaders in industrial welfare and social 
work can be used. 

Any who are interested in these plans are 
asked to write Hubert C. Herring, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Giving 


God gives us joy that we may give, 
He gives us joy that we may share, 
Sometimes he gives us loads to lift 
That we may learn to bear. 


For life is gladder when we give, 
And love is sweeter when we share, 
And heavy loads rest lightly too, 
When we have learned to bear. 
—Julia B. Cady. 


i The Hunger for Beauty 
pei memorable ip me because two lassies, 


aunt, entered the compariment where I 
sittimg slome. Theirs was noi 2 lonz 


to haye more need of beauiy 
The hunger is 2t any raie 


a = as they go. with the rapiure ikat is given 
» the English lark, we should be any more 


ready to perceive that Beauty dwells not in 
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Closet and Altar 


THE REVERENTIAL HEART 


O come, lei uz worship and bow down: 
let uz Emezi before the Lord our maker. For 
he is our God; and we are the people of his 
pasture and ihe sheep of his hand—Pzscalm 
95: 6. 

Leysliy, sllegiance, and awed love toward 
a Lord, revereniial holiness im presence of 
Sipreme majesiy, obedience to law which 
we have not ourselves msde and which have 
mot been voied on, these may be undemo- 
eratie ideas. but they are of the essence af 
relision—Clement C. J. Wedd. 


Live with him till he becomes a Hving 
thoughi—erer present—and you will find a 
reverence growing up which compares with 
nothing else in human feeling —F. W. Ret- 
erizon.. 


OQ Majesiy umspeekable and dread! 

Wert thea les michiy than thou ari, 
Thou wert O Lord! ioo great for our belict 
Too little for cur heart 

Bait greaimes which is infmite mskes room 
For all thiness im its Iep to Hie: 


Bat whsi is infinite must be a home, 
A shelier for the meanest Hie. 

Where it is free to reach its greatest growth, 
Par from ithe touch of sirife. 

Thes doth thy bospiisble ereaimess He 
Outside os like a boundless 52a: 

We eannot lose ourselves where all is home, 
Nor driti away from thee. 


Great God! our lewlimess takes heart to play 

Beneath the shadow of thy siste; 
The only comfort of our Hitlemess 

Is that thou art = great 

Frederick William Faber, abr. 

Whsterer facnliy of reverence any of us 
mow possess. lei us make the most of ii, 
for that is one of the things esseniial io 
any fruitful Christian life. And let us pray 
for = quick, sensitive sympathy: wiih all 
manifesiziions of this same seniiment 
among our neighbors that we may never 
needlessly wound or hinder them in their 
own sense of looking toward God—Wiliem 
R. Richards. 


Lose not the sense of wonder as you go 
through life, for wonder is a token of the 
Christ-commended. childlike heart Under 
the surfsee is much wealth that God has 
hidden for your seeking. There is ever 2 
decnper meaning im common things, had you 
but eres io see and hearts to understand — 
Hilion Jones. 


Most gracious FPaiher, who, dwelling on 
high. in the light that no man can approach 
unio, art atieniicre unio the prayers of thy 
children ziill sojourning om earth, we pray 
that thy mame may be so made Enown 
throughout the world, that all men. seeing 
thy grace and goodness and their own un- 
worthiness. may glory only im tkee, who 
art the only source and cenier of glory. 
And szecing that we hare consianily to 
strive against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, we earnestly emirest thee that thy 
Kingdom may come. and that az in heaven 
all things worship and serve thee, 20 on 
earth thy Spirit may reign within our 
hearts. making uz io receive thee joyfully 
as our king. and 20 to aiisin to peace and 
Blessednezz. Erasmus. 


[Assembled by Isaaze Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


The Gospel of the Hammer and 
the Hoe 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
February 22-28 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Tepic: Friendliness As Expressed Through 
Industrial Missions—Isaish 61: 14. 

What is the chief business of Christian mis- 
Sions? To bring the people of these lands into 
intimate touch with Christ Whsit does that 
mean in the light of their sin? Of their ig- 
morance? Of their bodily ills? In addition 
to these thinss there is continually the ter 
ible poverty of the mass of the people, of 
their desraded home life (if there is such a 
thing), of their fesr of famine. Has Christ 
nO Interest in these things? 

Industrial missionaries earry on their work: 

1. To raise ihe standards of living among 
these people. Millions in these countries go 
hungry to bed night after night. An authority 
had declared that there are foriy million con- 
tinually hungry people in British India. Take 
note of our work si Mé Silinda, Africa, 
Amanrimtoti Institute, and of our agricultural 
and experimental work at Shsowu, China. 

2 To dignify honest ioil. It is not strange 
io learn that many of ihe naiives do not wish 
to work They are naturally lazy. In this 
ease, their poverty and distress are naiural 
things to expect. Then there are those who 
think it beneath their “disnity™ to do manual 
work. An African missionary tells that the 
only way he could get some young natives to 
do some wheelbsrrow work in carting bricks 
was to take off his coat and Start doing it 
himself This argument was conclusive. They 
ecneluded that if it were no& beneath his dig- 
nity, it certainly was not benesth theirs. 

3. To prevent famines. AS an example, 
iake Mr. Emory D. Alvord of Mt Silinda, 
who is showing the natives of Rhodesia how 


te grow sixty bushels of corn where before 
the faminecursed people were growing only 


six. Im 1922, during the severest famine in 
the history of the people. the crops raised by 
the heathen by old methods were failures, 
while the Christian natives had excellent crops. 

4. To develop selj-support in communities. 
In order to give the native selfrespect, it is 
necessary that he should have some means of 
support ai his disposal, which will give him 
2 competence. With the lifting of the stand- 
ards of living, there imevitably comes ip the 
native a desire for the beiier things of life. 
Sewing machines, farming uiensils, religious 
books in the native language. better grade of 
clothing, are among the desires that the na- 
tive must satisfy. Indusirial missions seek 
to make it possible for the Christian commun- 
lities to be self-supporting. 

5. To provide funds to carry on the naiive 
churches and schools_ Ask this missionary who 
has been on the field. More and more the 
pative churches are taking this upon them- 
selves, thus releasing money which the home- 
land churehes give for reaching other places 
without these privileges. The natives under 
the American Board last year gave $454.000— 
much of this coming from people who earn 
eight or ten cents a day. Without this they 
would not be able in many eases to have 
schools or churches. 

References: Willard Price: Ancient People 
at New Tasks. Sam Higginbottom: The 
Gospel end the Plow. W. H. P. Faunce: 
Social Aspectz of Foreign Missions. Various 
pamphlets are available at the American and 
Woman’s Board offices, or the Missionary 
Education Dept, Education Society, 14 Bea- 
con St, Boston. 
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Religious Books 4 

BREAKING THE SEALS, by J. J. Ross 
(Revell. $1.50). This is Dr. Ross’ second book 
on Revelation, and deals with the central 
chapters (III-XII). It is designed to be a 
“spiritual and devotional study.’ The Book 
of Revelation is a vision, a pictograph, and 
everything in it is “signified” or unveiled by 
signs, figures, and parables, so the author tells 
us. But it is always dangerous to believe that 
you have the key that unlocks its mysteries 
and interprets its symbols. The seals, the 
trumpets, the great eagle messenger, the rod- 
like reed, and the rest are so highly symbolical 
and with meanings meant for the early Chris- 
tians under persecution that it is a bold man 
who feels that he has their real significance and 
meaning for today. However, Dr. Ross writes 
in no extravagant or flamboyant fashion and 
has a right to present his views to many who 
are struggling with the enigma of the New 
Testament, the Book of Revelation. — 

LITERARY VESPERS. First SERIES—ALTARS 
or ASPIRATION (Duffield. $2.00 net). For 
three years ‘Literary Vespers’ have been a 
Sunday afternoon feature in New York City. 
They are designed to help people appreciate the 
best in literature, to give inspiration at the 
zero hour of lonely Sunday afternoons, to use 
good books to build character and interest 
people in the vital issues of the day. Judging 
from these samples, the work is well done in 
giving to people the spiritual message of liter- 
ature and making great books life’s teachers. 
Maeterlinck, Galsworthy, Browning, Dickens, 
Barrie, Milton, Shelley, and Rostand are good 
to know and understand, and Professor Burrill 
is a fine interpreter. Somehow, in such themes 
as The Spirit of Christmas, the Gift of Sym- 
pathy, the Inspiration of Sacrifice, and The 
Gods That Go, one misses the message of what 
is surely literature, the New Testament. “This 
spiritually hungry world’ does need inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm; but will it find it short 
of Jesus of Nazareth? 

SPRINGS IN THE Desert, by J. H. JOwErrT 
(Doran. $1.50 net). If you are looking for 
a text or theme for your next sermon, read 
these short meditations of Dr. Jowett on the 
Psalms. The Making of a Cynic, Growing in 
Imprisonment, Songless Birds, Renewing One’s 
Youth, Say So!, The Nucleus of Evil Char- 
acter, Worshiping with Banners,—these are 
some of the seventy-eight themes of which the 
very heart is laid bare. They are full of in- 
spiration for life and full of suggestion for 
further thought. It is wonderful how much 
Dr. Jowett can put into two or three pages. 
He wastes no words and spends no time on 
rhetorical adornment, The messages are meaty, 
devotional, lucid, and never trivial or superfi- 
cial. There are germs of some great Lenten 
sermons here. In fact, here is a good book to 
recommend for daily Lenten readings. Tell 
your friends and congregation about it. They 
will get not only food for thought but for the 
‘Christian life. 

Wisrs or WILprirE, by F. W. BorenamM 

(Abingdon Press. $1.75 net). 
. Another welcome collection of essays by the 
Australian preacher whose wealth of illustra- 
tion, inspiring philosophy of life, steady reli- 
gious faith, and charming literary style char- 
acterize all his books. This is one of the 
best of them. The essay topics deal with uni- 
versal life problems. They are illuminating 
and helpful. 


For Children 


Tue Dream Fox Story Book and WABENO 
THE MAGICIAN, by MABEL Oscoop WricHt 
(Maemillan. $1.50 each). These are re-issues 
of books long popular with children and con- 
taining interesting illustrations. 

IMaGiIna, by JULIA ELtswortH Forp 
(Dutton. $2.00). A fanciful tale that will be 
most appreciated by the imaginative child, of 
an artist child who lives in a mysterious 
castle. It contains some dainty verses. Illus- 
trations in black and white, with two pictures 
in full color by Arthur Rackham, 

OLtp Enetisa# TAaLes RETOLD, by HARRIET 
Buxton Barsour (Macmillan). A reprint 
containing certain of the most famous tales 


of early England suitably told for children in + 


grades four to six. 

Eir Kine’s FLowers, by AUNT SADIE 
(SarAnH PHELPS STOKES HALKETT) (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). A book illustrated by the author 
containing rhymes and rhyme stories about 
many garden flowers and wild flowers which 
should be well-known and loved by every 
child. 

Tue Boys’ Own Book oF FRONTIERSMEN, 
by Apert Britr (Macmillan. $1.75). Mr. 
Britt, who has been editor of Owting and 
Munsey’s Magazine, has written about some 
of the famous frontiersmen of our country 
whose names are indeed worthy of remem- 
brance. Their adventures will stir the hearts 
of the boys of today. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF JOAN, by NINA 
Ruoaprs (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50). 
The author, totally blind since early child- 
hood, tells the story of a little blind girl of 
eleven, bringing in some of her own childhood 
experiences but adding some fiction to lend 
mystery and excitement. This story, which 
has an element of pathos, is brightened by a 
sparkling humor. It is a thoroughly readable 
book, with four black and white illustratious 
to add to its attractiveness. 


Fiction 

Tur VALLEY OF VOICES, by GEORGE MArsH 
(Penn). The author of Whelps of the Wolf 
has written another good story of the Hud- 
son Bay district. A lonely fur post, where 
live a Frenchman and his daughter, a talented 
violinist, is in danger of losing its trade be- 
cause the superstitious fear of the Indian hun- 
ters is driving them from the district. 
American ethnologist discovers the mysterious 
source of their terrors and restores peace to 


‘ 


the valley. 
Tue THING IN THE Woops, by HARPER 
WituiaAmMs (McBride. $2.00). An exciting 


but rather gruesome story. 

Dust to Dust, by ISABEL OSTRANDER 
(McBride. $2.00). Another of the crime and 
mystery stories of the making of which there 
is no end. Good of its kind. 

Ture PurpPre SAppuHire, by Joun TAINE 
(Dutton. $2.00). At the instigation of the 
father, two gem-traders resolve to seek a kid- 
naped girl and incidently hunt for sapphires, 
of which one marvelous specimen had been 
lost by the kidnaper. They are joined in 
the search by an Wnglishman who once be- 
fore had been to the place where such sapphires 
were to be found. Wild adventures in Thibet 
and the Himalayas follow. In a mysterious 
valley protected by unscalable mountains and 
almost impassable deserts, they find all that 
remains of a great prehistoric civilization. To 
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get in and out again of such a land give 
plenty of scope for this imaginative author t 
conjure up amazing happenings. 

BUSHRANGERS, by CHARLES J. TFINGE! 
(McBride. $3.00). Stories of half a doze 
adventurous rascals of the Australian bus! 
and South America. If one believes with Mr 
Finger that “the nation without its gallan 
rogues is poor indeed,” he will find this volums 
commendable. If, on the contrary, he believe: 
that thugs and rogues, no matter how gallant 
are a discredit to mankind, he will wonder why 
so beautiful a book and so much excellent writ 
ing—for Mr. Finger is an exceedingly abl 
literary craftsman—should have been devotec 
to such disreputable subjects. The story 0: 
Popjoy, however, disarms our criticism. Th 
book was worth while for that. 

Tur Man WuHo PLUNDERED THE City, }y 
Sven Envestap (McBride. $2.00). A Danisl 
novelist is the creator of the character of 
master detective, the hero of many other books 
who rivals in his exploits many of those ws 
read of in our own great output of crime anc 
detective literature. In this instance the plot 
is Ingenious and its Norwegian setting lends 
it unusual interest. 

Tue Dark Croup, by THomMAS Bovyn 
(Seribners. $2.00). The reader who expects 
a story with a satisfying climax will be dis- 
appointed. This narrative has no climax. It 
just stops. But for one who enjoys vivid pie 
tures of life in slavery days, glimpses of the 
Underground Railway and its perils, and 
steamboat life as Mark Twain must haye 
known it, there is plenty of interest. The 
real object of the book is its psychological 
study of Hugh Turner, an introspective la 
obsessed with the conviction of his own eyi 
fate and his capacity for bringing trouble on 
others. Here, indeed, we have a climax, tol 
Hugh wins out and conquers his self-distrust 
in a moment of achievement. Ag a bit of 
vivid, descriptive writing it is of high grade, 


Concerning the Child 
EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN, by LULU 
M. SrepMan (World Book Co. $1.80). The 
author of this book is the organizer and train- 
ing teacher in charge of the Opportunity 
Room, University of California, and in it will 
be found a detailed account of the methods 
she has found most useful in her experience 
in the training of gifted children. Special edu- 
cation for such children has been neglected 
owing to “the widespread belief that the ap- 
parently gifted child is merely precocious,” but 
educators “are coming to recognize that from 
their ranks, and from nowhere else, our gen- 
juses in every line are recruited.” Many who 
are convinced that the mass training of the 
public schools and the retarding of gifted chil- 
dren to the progress made by those of lesser 
mentality cannot help but blunt the finer sus- 
ceptibilities of the gifted children and induce 
in them habits of mental laziness will welcome 
the experimental efforts to remedy this as of 
very good value. " 
Wuat Does Your CHILD WEIGH?, by 
Epirn B. Lowry, M.D. (Forbes & Co. $1.25). 
A guide to the health care of children from 
two to fifteen years old by a famous child 
health expert. It contains directions for diet, 
development, and health habits as well as 
weight tables for boys and girls. It is recom 
mended by the Journal of the American Me 
eal Association. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
: Good Citizenship 


_ Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 22 


(Temperance Lesson) Romans 13: 1-10, 13, 14 


From the scene in Gethsemane and the last 


we turn to consider for one week in connec- 
tion with the temperance lesson, the theme of 
Good Citizenship. This is far less a breach 
in the regular program of the lessons than 
one might at first suppose. Good citizenship 
has not been remote from Gethsemane. In 
fact, it is through the Gethsemanes and Cal- 
varys of innumerable leaders and pioneers of 
liberty and conscience that citizenship has 
come to fruition. 

_ Here is one of the reasons why good citi- 
zenship is not more predominant in American 
democracy today. Men are not willing to pay 
the price for it. It costs something even to be 
a good citizen. Good citizenship is responsi- 
bility as well as a privilege. Our talk in the 
modern world is too much about rights and 
too little about duties. Good citizenship also 
must partake of the sacrificial spirit of Jesus. 
It means the subordination of one’s own life 
to the welfare of all. It means a placing of 
high principle above personal advantage or 
reward and even above life and death. 

Innumerable men have been willing to die 
for their country who have not been willing to 
live for it in the same sacrificial spirit. The 
task of creating good citizenship is largely the 
task of bringing into evidence in peaceful pur- 
suits and in all the relationships of ordinary 
/social, industrial, and political life the high 
elements of courage, service, and sacrifice that 
appear in time of crisis and crucial need. Why 
is it that peace has never commanded as strik- 
ing loyalties as war? May it not be that in 
the mind of God the price that men must pay 
for spiritual peace and for the maintenance of 
the highest conditions of citizenship is not 
less than the price that men have had to pay 
again and again for the physical safety of the 
| state? 

Paul, whose words constitute our lesson, 
was a good citizen. He had a somewhat in- 
fatuated devotion to Rome and a pride in his 
Roman citizenship that seemed hardly’ justi- 
fied in his later experience. When he had ap- 
peared to Cesar in the hope of obtaining jus- 
tice, he found that justice was not so easily 
obtainable at Rome as he had supposed. In 
fact, one may detect in his letter writings, 
especially in the Epistles of the imprisonment, 
a somewhat different note from that in these 
words of our lesson. Paul does not seem 
quite so sure at this later stage that constituted 
authority is all of God, for he speaks in 
Hphesians 6: 12 of “wrestling against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” These words in 
our lesson ought at least to be considered in 
the light of these other sayings of Paul in 
Ephesians and Philippians. Otherwise we 
might give to these words a fatalism that 
Paul never intended. 

This 13th chapter of Romans has been used 
again and again to assert the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings and rulers, but we may 
be perfectly certain that Paul neither be- 
| lieved nor suggested that any power was or- 
_dained of God except to perform the works of 
God and to do his will. When rulers are a ter- 
ror to good work rather than to the evil, Paul’s 
appeal for obedience loses its meaning, One 
should remember, moreover, that Paul’s ad- 
monition to render to all their dues is over- 
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tragie experiences in the earthly life of Jesus,’ 
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shadowed by the larger saying, “Owe no man 
anything save to love one another.” 

When claims upon the citizen conflict with 
the highest law of love, it is this highest law 
that the citizen must obey. In days gone by, 
this conflict has been very marked. Men of 
Christian spirit and purpose, because of this 
law of love and righteousness, have had to 
defy kings and rulers for conscience’ sake, re- 
fusing obedience. But there is not apt to be 
much such conflict in the modern world. Govy- 
ernment in a democracy, at least, has become 
more expressive of the aspiration of the whole 
people, and there are few, if any, laws that 
one cannot conscientiously obey. 

There is a certain climax about these words 
that constitute the lesson, and it attains its 
idea in the closing verse, “Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We shall never have the high- 
est citizenship until men fulfill that condition. 
To live in the spirit of Jesus in love and un- 
selfishness, in patient devotion to the right, 
and to the constant pursuance of good, is the 
law of all true life and of all good citizenship. 
For good citizenship, after all, is nothing more 
than simple, good living in social relationships. 


The Picnic 


“We want to have a picnic.” 

The bevy of young girls looked appealingly 
at their missionary. 

“Well, I see no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
was her answer. 

There was a sudden wave of joy across the 
girlish faces—exclamations of extreme pleas- 
ure and excited little giggles. 

“Tf you want one, really, why don’t you go 
around to the other young women and young 
men, too, that are in camp and see how many 
of them would like to go and will give you a 
little money to help buy weinies and things?” 

Thus does the wise missionary encourage 


initiative among her - younger’ generation 
charges. And invariably they respond with 
alacrity. During the two days that followed, 


enthusiasm grew until the whole camp breathed 
an atmosphere of excitement over the subject 
of the “Picnic.” Rumors came to the mission- 
ary from various sources, of young people from 
far and near who were “planning on it.” From 
time to time “the Picnic Committee’ came 
dashing up to the missionary’s tent to ask how 
many weinies one person could or ought to 
eat at one picnic; or an excited maiden waited 
impatiently on one foot for the missionary to 
finish talking with some slow-tongued old 
woman, so that she might interrupt and ask 
the proper price of lemonade when one bought 
in quantities. 

But at last all the bargaining had been 
done, all the purchases made, and the fatal 
hour of “The Picnic” arrived. The Pageant 
Lady had mercifully shortened the practice 
hour, the missionary had helped to engineer 
things to a speedy close. So finally the young 
folks gathered at the edge of the camp and 
started off for the river. “The Committee,” in 
borrowed Fords, flashed ahead with the eat- 
ables. We more common mortals walked and 
sang, as we walked, marching songs and the 
foolish old camp songs that surely mark the 
picnics of the young. Down over the hills we 
tramped, the regal gold and purple of early 
autumn sweet about us. And soon—almost too 
soon, in spite of husky appetites—we reached 
the spot on the river bank chosen beforehand 
by the committee girls. 

Soon the fire was roaring and around it in the 
fast-gathering dusk stood or squatted a laugh- 
ing, chaffing crowd. Weinies sizzled or smoked 
or dropped, aggravatingly, into the red coals. 
Every one drank much lemonade and then pro- 
ceeded to begin “all over again” on the weinies. 
And then came the marshmallows—the toast- 
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ing of which requires skill and attention. The 
crowd was quieter now and some one started 
up an old love song. Gradually they settled 
down in a wider circle about the fire—dark 
eyes filled with dreams, watching the many- 
colored flames dart and die. In a pause of 
stillness there came from down nearer the 
river the appealing harmony of “Kentucky 
Babe”’—the boys’ quartet had slipped away to 
surprise us. Heartily encored, they sang a 

But it was time to go back to mission meet- 
ing, for that night was to be Santee Alumni 
Night and not one of the young people would 
miss that service. So, after a goodnight song 
and both verses of the favorite, “Follow the 
Gleam,” there was a hasty collecting of drink- 
ing cups, putting out of the fire, and we were 
off up the hill again. 

Of course we went to the alumni meeting, 
and we heard most honest and earnest testi- 
monials of the value of that school. Many a 
speaker charmed and thrilled us with his feel- 
ing words. But there could scarcely have been 
anything said there which could more gurely 
proclaim the character of the Santee Normal 
Training School than the orderly, happy, well- 
planned picnic put on by that committee of 
Santee girls. D.C; 


Why He Would Not Enter the 
Ministry 
(Continued from page 207) 

able as they may be, could be added to 
and multiplied readily, for we live in a 
world where human passions are terribly 
real. Yet I believe they are shadows, shadows 
cast by the light of Christ and Christly 
people as it shines forth in a world of im- 
perfectness. There are great ministries to- 
day, pure, generous, happy, effective. There 
are churches permeated with the spirit of 
Christ, responsive to the best leadership a 
man can give. And rare is that congrega- 
tion where there is not a group of such folk. 
Though in many fields, one may render good 
service to man, I know none other than the 
church where a man may have such oppor- 
tunity to come at grips with the holiest 
purposes of souls, with the ineffable privi- 
lege to enlist and train lives into the char- 
acter of Christ, becoming his very children 
of the spirit. We may today confidently 
hold the church to be “a peculiar people, a 
royal priesthood, a people for God’s own 
possession.” Nor need the best young men 
feel their dedication ill directed if God calls 
them to join the noble army of prophets, 
martyrs, pastors, and ministers of the 
church of our time. Perhaps never were the 
choicest men so needed for the church as 
now, perhaps never would their efforts bear 
such fruit through the years. 

Many fine young men are enlisting; yet 
not enough of them. How shall the church 
draw them? How shall the ministers win 
them? Let the church take more thought to 
be worthy of its leaders, by closer walk 
with The Leader. Let the minister improve 
his reputation by fulfilling that character, 
by expressing in his life that high vision, 
which alone can give reputation. That will 
win the best young men. The reasons for 
his defection may be otherwise stated. But 
nothing is more vital as a deterrent than 
the personal defect. They will come when 
living ministers are attractive enough; when 
the church seems a worthy force to win the 
field which is the world. 
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Lost ‘‘Gray”’ 
By Winifred Davidson 

Jim Harnot and Tod Young were out before 
daybreak the morning after the great storm. 
They ran along the beach, impeded by the 
vast piles of débris that had been washed into 
the coves and swamps by the bay shore. There 
were pieces of private wharves, the roof of 
a boat-house, the rudder of a pleasure skiff; 
to say nothing of the seaweed, bottles, bits of 
boards and boxes, and fruit and vegetables 
still floating in from anchored destroyers in- 
side the bay. It had been the worst weather 
of years. 

“She’s gone!’’ they shouted together, as they 
rounded the curve that brought them in sight 
of the landing where their little motor boat, 
the “Gray,” had been moored. ; 

“Gone?” Tod repeated, unbelieving. 

“She just couldn’t have broken loose and 
drifted out by herself. I tied her up myself. 
See, there isn’t a shred of the painter left. 
It was this iron ring here that I tied her to, 
and that’s as solid as ever.” 

“Who'd take her out in a storm like that?” 
argued Jim. “Maybe she slipped the knot.” 

“Couldn’t. Captain Bifley himself showed 
me how to make that mooring hitch.” 

“We've got to find her.” 

“Captain Bifley will let us take his boat.” 

“Maybe he’ll go with us.” 

Voices came to them from the shore behind. 
They turned. <A group of men, women, and 
children hurried excitedly here and there. 

A boy they knew, Sam Gregg, called, “Seen 
anything of Billy?” 

“Billy Thompson?’ Tod asked, eagerly. 

“Yes. He hasn’t been home since yesterday.” 

The boys shook their heads. 

That was queer, they both thought. Billy 
had been hanging around the shore when Tod 
brought in the “Gray” from a little tryout 
across to Flat Sands and back. He had been 
interested in knowing how the motor worked. 

“But—Billy couldn’t have taken her out— 
in that storm.” 

“No one could.” 

“We've got to find her. That’s all.” 

“Unless she’s gone out to sea.” 

They ran to Captain Bifley’s eabin. It was 
empty. His boat was not in sight, either. 
There was a tiny skiff with an adjustable en- 
gine in the stern, tossing on the still agitated 
water. ; 

“That’s Uncle Renny’s. 
let us borrow it,” said Tod. 

“Can you make it go?” asked Jim, doubt- 
fully. 

“T think so. 
anyway.” 

After what seemed to them long and use- 
less preparations, and many warnings and ad- 
visings, the old man shoved them off. The 
noisy engine chugged cheerfully as 
rounded Flat Sands and came into the cove 
on the north side of the lighthouse. One of 
the keepers hailed them. 

“Seen anything of a stray motor boat? The 
‘Gray’?” Jim called. ‘She either broke loose 
from her moorings, or some one’s taken her.” 

“Storm was too thick to see small craft,” 
said the keeper. “The tide’s running mighty 
strong out of Long Inlet. Where do you think 
of making for?” 

“Which would have been the natural way 
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for a boat to drift last night about dark?” 
asked Tod, thinking of Billy—of Billy just 
being foolhardy enough to do a thing like 
that ! 

“Right up the inlet. It was a raging river 
there. Nothing small could have gone by.” 

“We ibetter explore there first,’ the boy 
said. 

“Well, hug the shore,” advised the keeper, 
as the little boat headed bravely in. 

They felt the aftermath of the storm in the 
long and rolling swells that came in from the 
still disturbed ocean beyond the islands. The 
waters of the inner bay emptied through Long 
Inlet, though around the back of the little 
island there was a shorter stretch where, 
when the wind was blowing as it had the night 
before, the tide was pushed with such force 
that it emptied along this other inlet, Waste 
Wash. 

It seemed to the boys that the island on the 
other side of Waste Wash was their only hope. 
If the “Gray” had gone straight out to sea, she 
was lost forever. Already she had been beaten 
to pieces and sunk, no doubt. But, if by any 
chance at all, she had headed with the tide 
up the Long Inlet and been driven around 
through the wash, there was some reason for 
their looking for her. ‘ 

They made progress slowly. The little en- 
gine stopped now and then and needed crank- 
ing. Then they would shoot ahead with 
spasmodic swiftness. They were a little more 
than halfway through the Long Inlet when 
they stopped, swung around with the tide, and 
began to drift out. 

Luckily they had shipped oars, and fell to 
work. The sun had come out and burned upon 
their shoulders and arms, as they fought 
against the rush of the current. 

“We better hug the shore, as the keeper 
said,’ panted Tod. “The tide will turn after 
a while. No use wearing ourselves out. There’s 
all the long way home to make—if we fail.” 


Wuo Is Winnine TuHIs RACE? : 
The giraffe should win by a neck, the kangaroo by two feet, and Teddy has more than 
a bear chance. 
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They were resting in silence when something 
startled them. 4 
“What was that?’ they asked each other, 
“Ob-h-h!” <A faint voice, or one very far 
away, it seemed to be. 
They stood up, but could see nothing but 
the stretch of marsh-bound water. In a mo 
ment the sound came again. 
“Some one’s over in the wash,” Tod said 
“We've got to get there,’ said Jim, and 
they fell to again. The current seemed less 
strong now, and yet they seemed to be no 
more than creeping forward. ; 
As they swept around the curve of the 


the wash, Tod stood up. ; ; 
“Look!” he cried, and Jim got to his feet 
quickly, almost too quickly, for the skiff 
lurched beneath them. : 
They regained their places with difficulty. 
“Wasn’t it the ‘Gray’?” Jim gasped a mo- 
ment later. 
Tod nodded. 
he whispered 


“Caught in the cat-tails,” 
brokenly, grasping his oar with renewed 
energy. j 


Inch by inch they crept closer to their boat. 
She was safe, that was sure, they told them- 
selves, but caught—maybe—and then what? 
How to get help to get her off? 

“Billy!” Tod managed to gather voice 
enough to call. 

A groan responded, 

‘Hold on!” Jim shouted. “We’re coming.” 

They scrambled on board their own prop- 
erty a few moments later. There lay Billy, 
wedged between the little cabin door and the 
side of the boat, where he had fallen when the 
wind drove them in among the reeds. The 
boys set him free, and Tod hurriedly exam- 
ined the engine. 

“Tt’s all right,” he announced, thankfully. 
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“How are we going to get her off, though?” 
asked Jim. 

In their anxiety about the boat, the boys 
disregarded. Billy, who stood shamefacedly, 
nursing his bruises. ; 

“We'll all get into the skiff and pull,” said 
Tod, sternly. 

“Any gasoline left aboard here?” asked 
Jim. “I believe that little engine will work 
if she’s fed.” 

“Not a drop,’ groaned Tod. 

“I know,” said Billy, eagerly. “I saw Uncle 
‘Renny filling the tank in the bow. It’s a 
false seat-cover there. Look.” He was in 
the skiff, lifting a board. 

Sure enough. They used a little of the gaso- 
line to start the skiff and jerk, jerk, jerk, the 
“Gray” came off. Making the small boat 


ge suretion of Hartford Professor 
| The exercises inaugurating Prof. Alexander 
/Conyerse Purdy, Ph.D., as professor in Prac- 
tical Theology in Hartford Theological Semi- 
|mary were held Jan. 5. Prof: Purdy is a 
| graduate of the seminary in the class of 1913, 
a man of fine scholarship and marked preach- 
ing ability besides exemplifying in an unusual 
degree the highest type of Christian manli- 
ness and of genuine religious devotion. He 
is a member of the Society of Friends in whose 
|relief work in Europe during and after the 
war he rendered distinguished service. He 
/eomes to Hartford from a successful profes- 
sorship in Harlham College. 
} Pres. W. D. Mackenzie conducted the exer- 
|cises and formally presented Dr. Purdy. The 
| official service of induction was in the hands 
of Mr. Atwood Collins, representing the board 
of trustees in the absence of Mr. Charles 
Welles Gross, president of the board, on ac- 
count of the recent death of his father, Mr. 
Charles ®. Gross. Professor Hmeritus A. R. 
Merriam, D.D., whom Prof. Purdy succeeds, 
offered a prayer of great beauty and spiritual 
insight. Prof. Purdy’s inaugural address was 
| on the theme, “Concerning the Education of 
| Prophets.’’? The following brief summary gives 
| only an imperfect view of its spirit and scope: 
| The breadth of this subject, “Concerning 
the Education of Prophets,’ illustrates the 
| breadth of interests which center in the 
teaching of homiletics. As the baby specialist 
| nowadays gets a drop of blood from the lobe 
of the child’s ear, counts the red corpuscles 
therein, and prescribes accordingly, so the 
| homiletics classroom is a place for counting 
red corpuscles, for observing how much 
| theology, church history, Biblical knowledge 
| have been assimilated and converted into 
prophetic form. Accordingly homiletics is not 
a study in mechanics but rather in organics. 
At least three qualities of the true prophet 
are the concern of this discipline; the prophet 
as “very sure of God”; as constructively criti- 
eal of human life; as furnished with an ade- 
quate literary style. The teacher of homi- 
letics has his contribution to make in all these 
directions. 
By introducing the student to the noblest 
prophetie souls, in “The History of Preach- 
ing,” by helping him to an appreciation of the 
practical and obvious values of the English 
Bible, “The Uses of the Bible in Preaching,” 
and by putting him in touch with the litera- 
ture which feeds the inner life, “The Values 
of Literature to the Preacher,’ he may help 
the prophet to the discovery of a God of whom 
he may “be very sure.” 
But it is in the education of constructive critics 
that the teacher of homiletics has his great 
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fast to the larger, they filled the empty tank 
and started homeward. It was not until 
within sight of the lighthouse that they could 
begin to ask Billy questions. 

“Why did you do it? How? What time was 
it?” they both demanded of him. 

“Why, Captain Bifley thought she wasn’t 
safe and brought her around the other side 
of the landing, and went away. And I was 
still standing there, watching the storm, and 
all at once she seemed to break away and I 
jumped in and she swung and—” 

“She headed out to sea?’ they asked, 
breathlessly. 

Billy nodded. 

“T knew how to turn her into the Inlet— 
and say, she just flew!” 

(All rights reserved) 
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role to play. He is concerned, for example, in 
teaching the youthful prophet where and how 
the materials of prophecy are to be gathered; 
not chiefly by suggesting courses of study 
and reading, nor through the most approved 
methods of “taking notes” or filing, cata- 
loguing and docketing the same, important as 
all this is; but through the discipline of re- 
acting definitely and personally to that which 
there is to see in a street or in a book or in 
aman. This way lies creative power. And 
much of this may be done in and through the 
homiletie classroom. This must be the principle 
operative in the study of sermon-making as 
well. It will not do to teach the technique of 
sermon building as one would teach the mak- 
ing of forms for pouring cement. ‘Too many 
sermons have been cooled and hardened in 
just such molds. The technique of the ser- 
mon ought to be the fresh and personal dis- 
covery of each young prophet—the discovery 
of how words are trimmed and feathered and 
aimed that they may fly straight and swift to 
the human heart. 

An adequate literary style is not incidental 
but essential to prophecy. The prophet is de- 
pendent upon style. Nothing else will make 
up for a poor, dull, weak style. This means 
writing and much of it for the prophet. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about writing sermons 
but there seems to be no other way for most 
men to acquire the ability to say simply, di- 
rectly, forcefully what, under God, mind 
and heart bid them say. 

Prof. Purdy closed his address with a beau- 
tiful tribute of personal appreciation of Prof. 
Merriam, whose student he was, and in whose 
steps he said “he would undertake to tread 
with joy and trembling.” 


Rally to Support of Pacific University 
Pacific University has been Oregon’s out- 
standing problem during 1924. This pioneer 
institution, in spite of its long and honorable 
history of three-quarters of a century, came 
to a serious crisis. To the local management 
and even to some of our leaders in our re- 
lated educational interests it appeared that the 
college could not continue as an independent 
institution under Congregational auspices. 
A combination was proposed that promised 
the financial deliverance necessitated. The 
conditions, however, were of such a nature 
that the Congregational interests would have 
been submerged. The United Presbyterian 
Church was to receive majority control and 
the department of religious education was to 
be definitely surrendered to them. True, some 
of the most devoted friends of the school did 
not favor the nature of the merger but the 
necessity was made to appear overwhelming. 
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It was claimed that Oregon Congregational- 
ism could not, or would not, come to the rescue 
with the moral and financial support demanded. 
It was recognized that it would be an irre- 
trievable loss to Congregationalism to have 
this school with so many sacred associations 
lose its strictly Congregational genius. When 
it was shown that an emergency fund of $30,- 
000 must be secured to operate the school as 
heretofore, those who tried to stay the merger 
accepted the challenge. 

A few men with Rey. C. G. Clarke, pastor 
of First Church, Portland, as leader, went 
to work to secure this amount, assuring the 
management that it could be done in the face of 
a most universal belief that it could not be 
done. The faith of a few became an inspira- 
tion. By conference time, in October, there 
was a prevailing spirit of hopefulness. The 
college year had opened with a remarkable 
enthusiasm and an encouraging enrollment of 
students. During the closing days of the year 
the announcement was made that the amount 
was subscribed and that payments were be- 
ing made in a most satisfactory manner, The 
problem of the university became a crucial 
test of the churches. They came to the rescue 
and Congregationalism in Oregon has received 
a new consciousness of its ability to make 
things come to pass. Convinced that they 
“can,” the churches are now determined that 
they “will” keep Pacific University in its 
honored place for a continuation of its past 
splendid service, so as to reach the ever-widen- 
ing circles as this part of our country comes 
to its own in growth and development. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 
Lost Everything Through Fire 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

An item of news appeared in your issue of 
Jan. 22, referring to the misfortune of Rev. 
and Mrs. T. HB. Davies, of Westminster, Ct., 
in having their parsonage and its contents de- 
stroyed by fire. Mr. and Mrs. Davies, accord- 
ing to a local newspaper’s report, lost every- 
thing, and are now sheltered by some friends 
in the neighborhood. -They did not have any 
insurance, and so are in a sad condition. And 
the intent of this note is to suggest that it 
would be a kind act on the part of the min- 
isterial friends, and perhaps some others, to 
help Mr. and Mrs. Davies to furnish a new 
“home.” These people are nearer Hast than 
many of the Near East for whom so much is 
being done at present in this country. 

Barkhamsted, Ct. G. S. RicHarps. 


On Day of Prayer for Missions 


February 27, the first Friday in Lent, will 
be observed all over the United States and 
Canada as a Day of Prayer for world-wide 
missions. ‘A service of worship and interces- 
sion under the auspices of the Interdenomi- 
national Committee for Home and Foreign 
Missions for Eastern Massachusetts will be 
held in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 P.M. on that 
date. The leader will be Mrs. Mary Ninde 
Gamewell, author of the current mission study 
book, Ming Kwong, City of the Morning Light, 
and also of New Life Currents in China. 

Mrs. Theodore S. Lee, formerly of Satara, 
India, and now on the staff of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, will direct the period of 
intercession. The women of Greater Boston 
are urged to embrace the opportunity of mak- 
ing this inspiring service one which will be 
indeed representative of these seven large 
Protestant communions meeting in Christian 
fellowship to pray for their united work. 
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Oregon Loses Two Leaders 

Six years ago two men went to Oregon who 
have succeeded in making large places for 
themselves, not only in their churches but also 
in the state wherever Congregationalism is 
known. Rev. W. Walter Blair came from 
Minnesota to Forest Grove. Shortly there- 
after that church was destroyed by fire and 
the character of the new pastor was put to 
the test. He met the situation heroically and 
led the church in the effort that gave them one 
of the best equipped churches in the state in 
a short time. While carrying on the aggres- 
sive work of the church he served for a num- 
ber of years on the faculty of Pacific 
University as lecturer in Biblical Literature. 
Unsolicited, an attractive opportunity came 
to his family to return to old associations. He 
accepted the call of Fairmount, Minn., and 
commenced his pastorate with the opening of 
this year. 

Rev. Oliver P. Avery came to WAVERLY 
HeicuTs, PorTLANp, from California. The 
church has enjoyed a steady growth and de- 
velopment in all departments. Mr. Avery 
has served the conference most satisfactorily 
as registrar. He and his family were given a 


farewell reception that was kindly and. im- 
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pressive. Mr. Avery goes to Berkeley, Cal., 
where he will engage in special study and re- 
search in our school of religion. Both these 
men will be greatly missed in the Congrega- 
tional circles of the state. 


Progress in Church Unity 

Early in January the ministers of New Lon- 
don County, Ct., accepted an invitation for a 
“Quiet Day,’ as it is named, from Central 
Baptist Church, Norwich. There are more 
than 100 churches divided among seven de- 
nominations. Sixty clergymen out of 104 ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the topics were the 
Church, the Home, and Religious HWducation. 

Bishop E. C. Acheson opened the day with 
“The Work of the Minister.” Rev. J. H. 
Graham spoke upon “The Church and Home,” 
and “Religion in the School” was presented 
by Principal H. A. Tirrell, and “Religion in 
College” by Pres. B. T. Marshall of Connecti- 
cut College. Other speakers gave interesting 
addresses upon related themes and Bishop 
Acheson in the afternoon closed this profitable 
meeting with a devotional service. 

This is the third annual gathering and the 
continuation committee was directed to ar- 
range the program for next year. There are 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 


XXVIH. The Van Horns 


Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, the elder of this ministerial pair, is a native of 


Ohio and a graduate of Oberlin College and Seminary. 


He began his ministry at 


Beverly, Mass., following this service with five years at Plymouth Church, Des 


¥. J. Van Horn anv P. B. Van Horn 


* 


* 


Moines. Later came a strong pastorate 
at Old South, Worcester, Mass., long, 
fruitful work at Plymouth, Seattle, 
Wash., and at First, Oakland, Cal. He 
is now giving constructive service at 
First Church, Tacoma. The edifices of 


Plymouth Church, Des Moines, and 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, were built 
under his administration. Dr. Van 


Horn has been a loyal, devoted Congre- 
gationalist and at the same time a 
leader in interdenominational and com- 
munity enterprises. He has been a 
delegate and speaker at our National 
Councils, a trustee of the Pacific School 
of Religion, of Mills College, and of 
state eonferences in the states where he 
has served, vice-president of the A. M. 
A., and a helpful member of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism. He has ren- 
dered high grade service from the begin- 
ning of his ministry and has increased 
in wisdom and in the deepest things of 
the Christian life. Now in the prime of 


‘life he is making his greatest contribution 


to the building of the Kingdom of God. 
* 


Paul B. Van Horn is a native of Massachusetts and is a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of California. 


He had his theological training at Pacific, Oberlin, and Yale, 


graduating at the last-named school in 1924. Soon after graduation he was married 
to Miss Gertrude Campbell of Grand Junction, Col., and began the pastorate of the 


church at Vancouver, Wash., last July. 


He was ordained in October. 


His father 


delivered the sermon and other parts were taken by Revs. C. G. Clarke, L. O. 


Baird, and Charles Jackson. 
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about 110,000 people to whom these churches 
and ministers are related in this county, and 
under the leadership of Dr. Henry W. Hulbert 
of Groton, with a half dozen chosen men from 
other denominations, a long stride has been 
taken in practical church unity. Pach gather- 
ing has spent a day in the consideration of 
vital features of common Christian endeavor 
in New London County. The hospitality and 
genial fellowship have furnished valuable re- 
sults. Ay 8s. 


A Religious Education Experiment 


HumMBOrLptT, IA., of which Rey. G. B. Wilder 
is pastor, is launching out upon a new method 
in handling the religious training of its young 
people. Instead of the usual chureh school, 
Mr. Wilder gathers the children of the third 
to eight grade in a junior church service, where 
the order of procedure is much after the man- 
ner of the regular church service. The 
“Monthly Hymn” is committed to memory, 
as are also certain selected passages of Serip- 
ture. During the same period the kinder- 
garten and primary departments, and the 
adult department, have their own separate 
classes and courses of instruction. At the 
three o'clock hour Sunday afternoon, the 
children of the above grades again assemble 
for definite religious instruction. 


They are 


taught the main divisions of the Bible, the — 
natural periods to which the Bible belongs, ~ 
and the principal characters and events of — 


Biblical history. After the holiday season the 


older members of this group are gathered into — 


a pastor’s class which continues until Waster. 
The third session is held Sunday 


evening — 


when the pastor meets the high school stu- 
dents and gives them definite instruction in — 


the literature and doctrines of the Old and 
New Testament. 
attend church at the regular hour of morn- 
ing worship. : 
The pastor maintains that the advantages of 
this plan are threefold: First, the children are 
established in the habit of church attend- 
ance; second, the “teacher problem” is solved 
as fewer teachers are needed; third, this plan 
“puts the church of God, the Day of God, and 
the Word of God into their rightful place in 
the lives of our children and young people.” 
While the plan is somewhat experimental in 
its operation, it has been carefully worked out 
and its main features tested. 
backing the pastor in this project and is giy- 
ing hearty co-operation to its furtherance. 
P. Aw 


This group is pledged to — 


The church is — 


General Field Worker Resigns - 


To the regret of his many friends through- 
out the state, Rev. O. J. Guptill, general field 


worker for the New Hampshire State Confer- — 


ence, has resigned after a year of service. He 
goes to Bar Harbor, Me., as missionary pas- 
tor at the Maine Sea Coast Mission. For this 


exacting field Mr. Guptill is particularly fitted, — 
as he was for nearly ten years a pastor on 
the coast of Maine, and knows the region, its 


people, and its needs at first hand. 
Mr. Guptill came to New Hampshire in 1919 


and at Meredith was successful in making the — 
church a real factor in the community life. — 


Improvements in the church plant and addi- 
tions to the membership are witnesses to the 
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excellent results of the five years spent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Guptill at Meredith. Early in 
1924 Mr. Guptill was called to take up his 
duties in connection with the office of the 
State Conference, as general field worker, and 
assistant to Sec. H. R. Stearns. During the 
long summer vacation, while Mr. Stearns was 
in Europe, Mr. Guptill was in charge of the 
activities of the conference organization, in- 
cluding the editorship of the New Hampshire 
Record. He entered heartily into the cam- 
paign during the fall to interest the churches 
in the every member canvass, and the suc- 
cess of that movement in many churches dur- 
ing December was in a large measure due to 
Mr. Guptill’s skill at organization and powers 
of appeal in the interests of the missionary 
program. At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the conference he was in- 
vited to remain in the state and to continue 
his work so well begun, at a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

The call to the Maine Sea Coast Mission, 
however, is a challenge to a very real and 
unique service and one which Mr. Guptill feels 
should not be overlooked. While his loss to 
New Hampshire will be deeply felt, the 
prayers and best wishes of a large group of 
Granite State people go with him into the 
new field. 


Dr. Guild in New Bedford 

The coming of Dr. Roy B. Guild, to the 
pulpit of TrrINirariAn, NEw Beprorp, Mass., 
is an event of very 
real interest to the en- 
tire city. Dr. Guild's 
last pastorate was 
at Central, Topeka, 
Kan., where his work 
met with unusual re- 
sponse, During the 
last ten years he has 
been organizing coun- 
ceils of churches in 
cities and states 
throughout the coun- 

Rey. R. B. GUILD try ag the representa- 
tative of the Federal Council of Churches. No 
one can measure the increased spirit of comity 
and the large practical results that have come 
from these local federations which he has been 
so successful in founding. 

Dr. Guild returns to the pastorate at the 
earnest call of this influential church, at a 
time when New Bedford has become the center 
of a population of nearly 150,000 people. The 
ehurches of all denominations rejoice at the 
strength he is bringing to the Christian cause 
in that neighborhood. 


Boston City Missionary Society 

On Jan. 29, the City Missionary Society of 
Boston held its 108th annual meeting, Px- 
penditures for the year 1924 were as follows: 
General missionary work, $27,724.60; Recrea- 
tion and Fresh Air, $15,474.55; Thanks- 
giving and Christmas cheer and _ Relief 
work, $7,549.18. During the year_ the 
following legacies were paid: $10,000 
from Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $500 from Miss 
Alice W. Bancroft, and $1,935 from Mr. 
Charles A. Vialle toward the general work; 
and $1,935 from Mr. Charles A. Vialle and 
$412.06 from Miss Fanny ©. Coburn for the 
Fresh Air work. In January, 1924, there 
were 17 missionaries serving the churches as 
‘representatives of the society. Now there are 
29, all but two devoting full time to the serv- 
jee. Appealing calls for additional mission- 
aries and other needed extension work await 
larger funds. An encouraging feature was the 
enlarging gifts from the suburban churches. 
The same officers were re-elected. Mr, Samuel 
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F. Wilkins was chosen for his 49th year as 
treasurer, Rey. Fletcher D. Parker is secre- 
tary of the society. 


Annual Meetings 


_Braprorp, V7i., reports a satisfactory finan- 
cial standing and all branches of the work 
moving forward. Since the arrival of the 
present pastor, Rey. G. HE. Kinney, from 
Auburn, Me., last May, a moribund C. E. S. 
has been revived, on request of the young 
people themselves, and is ministering to the 
needs, not only of the local boys and girls, 
but to the high school pupils from surrounding 
places. A girls’ club, known as the B-Square 
Club, is flourishing vigorously under the leader- 
ship of the pastor’s wife, and is primarily a 
mission study class. Under the urge of Mr. 
Kinney a troop of Boy Scouts has been formed. 
The ladies’ society has presented the church 
with 150 new hymnals. ‘There have been nine 
additions to the church since October, two 
on confession. A revision of the roll is now 
in progress and other needed work planned. 
SECOND, ATTLEBORO, MASs., Rev. J. L. Mitch- 
ell, pastor, received 105 members last year. The 
church joined in evangelistic services in the 
spring of 1924, but only 41 of the new addi- 
tions resulted from those meetings. The 
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church commenced the year with a member- 
ship of 1,125, which with the new members 
made a total of 1,230. But 11 were removed 
by death, 14 by letters to other churches, and 
29 by revision of the roll, leaving a net mem- 
bership of 1,176. During the year the organ 
was entirely reconstructed and _ enlarged. 
The money raised for home expenses was 
$19,520.77, for benevolences, $3,902.28, 


First, WAKEFIELD, MAss., and the pastor, 
Dr. Austin Rice, have reason to feel encour- 
aged over the reports of the year’s work as 
given at the annual meeting. The clerk re- 
ported a larger number of accessions to the 
membership than for many years and all de- 
partments show an earnest and enthusiastic 
spirit. Two memorial gifts have been made 
to the church during the year, the beautiful 
window representing “Moses, the Law Giver,” 
given by Mrs. Hamilton in memory of her 
husband, Hon. Samuel K. Hamilton, and the 
fund established by Miss Gertrude Burley and 
Mr. Jacob Burley in memory of their mother, 
Mrs. Ada J. Burley, the interest of which is 
to be used for the publication of such of the 
pastor’s sermons as .he deems best and the 
distribution of devotional literature. The 
church has met its financial obligations and 
pledged its entire apportionment for benevo- 
lences besides making pledges, to extend over 


Dr. Conwell’s New Book 


Fields of Glory 
Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 


A striking volume of addresses by the 
author of “Acres of Diamonds.” Marked 
by that rich and varied treatment which 
Dr. Conwell gives all of his pulpit 
themes. $1.25 


Prayers at- Bethany Chapel 
by John Wanamaker 


Introduction by A. G. MacLennan, D.D. 


A new volume of prayers by the great 
merchant, prepared from prayer notes 
which were preserved in his hand- 
writing. With frontpiece. $1.25 


850,000 Sell’s Bible Study Books Sold 


Studies of Famous Bible 


Women 


Henry T. Sell, D.D. 


A new volume in Sell’s Bible Study 
Books. A course in Bible women, 
their words, deeds and contribution to 
the present high status of womanhood. 

Paper $.50; cloth $.75 


Piloting the Sunday School 


E. Morris Fergusson, D.D. 
A recognized authority has prepared 
this book for the “everyday man” en- 
gaged in S. S. Work. Note the sub- 


jects: Increased Attendance, Good 
Order, Social Life, Grading, Getting 
Teachers, Co-operation of Parents, etc. 

$1.25 


Devotional Leadership 


Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph.D. 


The author of Scripture Memory Work 
has issued a new book of means and 
methods for devotional readers with 
helpful suggestions for its successful 
operation. $1.25 
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Le Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 158 5th Ave., Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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A New Book by Author of “The Mystery of Preaching” 


The Dilemmas of Jesus 
By JAMES BLACK, D.D. 


Free St. George’s, Edinburgh 


Dr. Black’s latest book depicts Jesus facing twelve desperate dilemmas 
which could not be sidestepped or avoided and emerging victorious from 
them all. How he met these crises foursquare; how he shirked nothing; 
how he conquered in each, becoming the only man who ever carried man 
to his fullness, is the message of this book. 


rama 
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$1.50 


Seventh Edition 


The High Way 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 
The novel of the present crisis, 
which has taken religious circles 
by storm. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan says: 
“Its message is simply tremendous. 
I wish I could get some millionaire, 
who wishes to make a real invest- 
ment, to pay for a half million and 
scatter it broadcast.” $2.00 


Second Edition 


The Mystery of Preaching 


By James Black, D.D. 
of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh 

“Tt’s a long time since I have found 
such virility and insight and mental vig- 
or, and human heartiness. Happy the 
preacher who renews his enthusiasm at 
the fires Dr. Black has kindled.”—Lynn 
Harold Hough in The Homiletic Review. 
$1.75 


Soul-Winning Sermons 
By R. A. Torrey, D.D. 


Here at last is a massive volume con- 
taining the whole scope of Dr. Torrey’s 
evangelistic preaching. A treasury of his 
best Gospel Campaign addresses which 
have been the means 
under God of leading 
thousands into Christian 
fellowship, in many 
lands and many climes. 
484 pages, large octavo ; 

$4.00 
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three years, of $4,500 toward the residence of 
the missionary pastor, Rey. Harl H. Ballou, 
at Tien-tsin, China, 


First_ (Bradford District), HAVERHILL, 

ASS., Rev. G. E. Cary, minister, added 42 
members last year, 26 on confession, a net 
gain of 29. Current expenses were paid, and 
a balance of $325 on hand was reported. The 
entire missionary apportionment was raised. 
Gifts were also made to the Japanese Congre- 
gational churches, Congregational Foundation 
for Education, Seaman’s Friend Society, Near 
Hast Relief, and Haverhill Union Mission. 
The organ debt was reduced $1,200. New 
land, 25,000 square feet, was purchased in 
the rear of the church for protection and de- 
velopment. It will be used for tennis courts 
and a garden. <A budget of $8,000 is pro- 
posed for 1925, and $2,100 for regular benevo- 
lences. A_ successful every member canvass 
was made Jan. 11. 


First, Mizruters Farts, Mass., Rev. L. H. 
Ruge, pastor, reports one of the most success- 
ful year’s work in the history of the church. 
This was made possible by the number of 
leading men in the community who have joined 
the church and are working in official posi- 
tions. A fine work of remodeling the church 
inside and out has been accomplished, consist- 
ing of strengthening the foundation, laying 
concrete walks around the church, and making 
other repairs. Both exterior and interior have 
been painted. The old folding chairs have 
been removed and handsome new pews of the 
latest cathedral design installed, which in- 
cluded a new paneled chancel rail and choir 
seatings. The fine pipe organ has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and pipes rebronzed. A new 
furnace plant has been installed. The church 
plant is in fine condition. It was felt that 
all this was essential first for the begining 
of even larger things. The disbursements of 
the church for 1924 are over $8,500. All monies 
have been raised in the home field, all bills 
reported paid and, best of all, ample cash _bal- 
ances in all societies and the treasury of the 
church to begin the new year. The pastor has 


The American Tract Society 


offers Centennial Prizes 
for Best Tracts, 


in connection with the celebration of its 


100th Anniversary, May 1925 


Firet Prize $100.00 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize $50.00 Third Prize $25.00 
It also offers two exceptional 
Centennial Annuity Bonds 
Send for particulars concerning award of 
prizes and Annuity Bond pamphlet to 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 West 45th Street New York City 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
At church the athlete trains the elevator 
muscle of the eye, the reflector muscle of 
the brain, the expansor muscle of the heart, 
and the extensor muscle of the hand. 


been with the church five years, during which 
time the church has grown in numbers and 
congregations, and has increased in financial 
support, There are encouraging signs of even 
larger plans and growth. 

GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, MaAss., Rey. T. B. 
Lathrop, pastor, reports a steady growth in 
all departments, with challenging opportunities 
everywhere. During the year a three-manual 
organ with chimes and echo was installed, in 
connection with alterations in the chancel and 
pulpit platform, when many memorial gifts 
were made. In the chapel a new stage was 
constructed by the young people. <A bequest 
of $1,000 was announced, a week added to 
the pastor’s vacation, a director of religious 
education authorized, growth in enrollment 
and attendance of the church school noted. 
Ninety were added to the membership, 59 on 
confession, making over 3800 received by the 
church since the present pastorate began in 
September, 1921. Church expenses, $13,370.25 ; 
paid on organ, $20,720.02; benevolences, $4,000. 
Girls’ choir organized; woman’s association 
raised $2,000 without fairs; Dr. Hilton Ped- 
ley of Japan adopted as church missionary 
during year. 

MITTINEAGUE, MaAss., Rev. F. G. More- 
combe, pastor, reported 111 new members and 
an increase of $500 to the pastor’s salary. 
The gift of a Dodge Sedan to meet the visiting 
needs of a growing parish made 2,000 calls 
possible last year. The growth of the young 
people’s society and the boys’ and girls’ work 
was also mentioned. An account of the al- 
most completed plans for a new $40,000 parish 
house was given. 

First, Mirupury, MaAss., Rey. Thomas 
Sims, pastor, heard the most satisfactory re- 
ports for several years past. Membership 
stands at 166. The treasurer’s statement bal- 
anced, with income from invested fund not 
drawn upon. Benevolences fell slightly short 
of $400; the one weak spot in the reports. Much 
work has been done in repairing and redecorat- 
ing on both church and parsonage and the 
property is now in excellent shape. This is 
largely due to the efficiency of a devoted 
standing committee. The Sunday school 
showed improvement in interest and in attend- 


| ance and Mr. Walter Doe was re-elected super- 


| intendent. 


Deacon Henry Davidson was con- 
gratulated on completing 25 years in the diac- 
onate and was elected honorary deacon. The 
new deacon is Mr. Frank HB. Sanborn. Dr. 
Sims was invited to continue in the pastoral 


| relation and promised to serve for another 


year. Good work is being done with Boy and 


The Culmination of 70 Years of 


1855 


Hymn Book Publishing : 


1925 


In 1855 we published the famous “Plymouth Collection’? edited by Henry Ward Beecher which in 
those days marked an epoch in hymn book making. We now offer to the churches fresh from the press, 
the latest and, we may confidently assert, the best hymnal for general use that has yet appeared, viz. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON 8S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Editorial Features 


The hymns are logically grouped and show an orderly progression of thought. 
Their selection is the work of years of study and observation of the needs of worship. 
All the hymns endeared and approved by universal usage are here. No book is so 
rich in hymns of the social awakening and those expressing the missionary and world 


conciousness. 


Familiar hymns are set to tunes favored by widest usage. 


New com- 


binations emphasize the melodic element in the music. 


Mechanical Features 


Words printed within the music staff and first lines above the hymns. Clear 
and legible type. Strongest binding. The experience of years of hymn book making 


is behind this book. 


You must see this book if you are thinking of new 


hymnals. Price per hundred, $135.00. Examination Copy on Request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. - - 7 West 45th Street, New York 
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Girl Scouts, and a faithful company of women, 
known as the church aid society, has ren- 
dered notable social and financial service as 
the year has gone. 


NEWTOWN, Cr., Rev. Gg: H. Ekins, pastor. 
Records of the year showed 1924 to have been 
one of the busiest in the history of the church. 
Seventeen new members were received, nine on 
confession. The treasurer reported all expenses 
met and a balance on hand. $1,200 was raised 
and disbursed in benevolence. New officers 
were elected. Mr. Ekins has been pastor a 
little over a year. 


CanaAAn, N. Y., Dr. W. T. Bartley, pastor. 
The treasurers gave encouraging reports, with 
all bills paid, and good balances, and the 
ladies’ aid society reported over $500 on hand. 
A splendid supper was served, and in the eye- 
ning an address was given by Rey. A. VY. 
Bliss, of Boston, a seminary classmate of the 
pastor. A few days before, at the Christmas 
exercises, the pastor and his family were pre- 
sented with a liberal gift of money. 


First, Arpany, N. Y., Rev. C. S. Hager, 
pastor, known also as the Ray Palmer Memo- 
rial, added 34 members. The treasurer’s books 
show a balance of $300, after covering a 
deficit of the previous year. The women’s 
association raised over $1,000 for the church, 
which was divided between current expenses 
and benevolences. The apportionment has 
been nearly met. Thus, with a devoted mem- 
bership, the church is successfully meeting a 
dificult financial situation incident to its new 
building. Parishioners surprised the pastor 
on Christmas morning with a purse of $165 in 
gold. This church ministers to a growing 
community in a residence part of the city. 
Over 200 children, of parents having no other 
nearby church, are cared for in its Bible 
school. Plans are already under way for a 
75th anniversary due this year. The year 
also marks the 20th anniversary of Mr. Hager 
as minister. The church has had five years 
in its new location. The present edifice, a fine 
example of Colonial architecture, is its third 
house of worship. Dr. Ray Palmer served 17 
years as the first pastor. Dr. W. S, Smart 
followed with a pastorate of 22 years. 


Ooran AvE., BRrooktyn, N. Y., Rey. G. M. 
Miller, pastor. Reports of the meeting were 
printed and distributed throughout the con- 
gregation. During the year, the pastor re- 
ceived 112 into the church membership, 61 on 
confession. The sum of $29,105, including 
$5,461 for benevolences, was contributed dur- 
ing the year. The pastor’s salary was again 
increased in a substantial way. Services for 
rededication of the enlarged and remodeled 
church will take place on Sunday, March 1. 
The pastor reports the year 1924 as the best 
in every way in his own ministry and also 
the history of Ocean Ave. 


GospEL, CRESSKILL, N. J., 


Lewis, pastor. Substantial progress was in- 
dicated in all the reports. 


Treasurer’s report 


Junior congrega- 
tion, organized in May, has 60 members. A 
new Y. P. S. C. E. was started in October. 
Church has met its missionary apportionment 
for the year. Deaconesses reported making 
196 calls and sending flowers to 205 sick and 
Ladies’ aid society raised a_ total 
of $1,533.14. Total Sunday school enrollment 
is 229. Home department gained 17 n 
members. Ingleside Circle sent 28 childre 
dresses to Women’s Council of Home Missions, 
58 garments to the Farm and Cannery Migrant 
Commission, and a Christmas box of toys 
and games to Bllis Island. 


First, Perorta, Itzi., closed a year ‘of 
achievements. Reports from various org 
izations showed growth in all departments @& 
the church work. The Sunday school 
been thoroughly graded and many moder 
methods have been introduced. The men 
the church have launched a series of Sund: 
evening meetings which are proving popular, 
filling the house each Sunday night. A mo 
ment has been launched working toward 
Golden Jubilee of the laying of the corn 
stone in 1926. Rev. A. R. McLaughlin, 
sociated with the late Casper Wistar Hi 
for almost eight years, is the minister. 


First, DECATUR, ILL., closed the year, wh 
was a heavy one financially, with a bala 
of about $200. This was made _ possible 
presenting the fact on Inventory Sunday, Oe 
26, at which time the church was facing 
$1,000 deficit. 'The Sunday school showed 


average increase in attendance over 1923 ¢ 
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> per cent. Graded lessons were installed 
1d a kindergarten department organized. 
rom entertaining the State Conference all 
stify having derived much benefit. The 1925 
idget includes an item for a new car for the 
stor, Rev. C. E. Reidt, and. he was given a 
anding vote of love, loyalty, and confidence. 


LYNDALE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., has_ just 
mpleted 40 fruitful years of history. Wight 
ustors have served the church, seven of them 
ill living and “at work.” Unusually en- 
raging reports by leaders of all depart- 
ents were given at the recent annual meeting 
_the new parish house. In 1924, 102 new 
embers were received, 47 on confession. The 
sw $135,000 church and parish house, ex- 
usive of ground, were dedicated Jan. 20-27. 
[5,212 has been paid in on the building fund, 
53,000 being paid during the last two and 
half years. For local expenses and benevo~- 
nees $17,500 was collected, $3,400 by the 
oman’s federation and the young matrons’ 
ub. The church supports Miss Cleona Case, 
ith the A. M. A., at Lincoln Normal School, 
[arion, Ala., and in a like amount assists in 
1e support of Rev. and Mrs. Ray HE. Phillips, 
ith the American Board, at Johannesburg, 
outh Africa. Assistance in the home mis- 
ionary work of Minnesota is given in like 
mount. The present pastor, Rev. W. L. 
unger, is entering the tenth year of service 
rith this growing church. 


Pinermm, LANsine, Micu., Rev. J. P. Jock- 
nsen, minister, in spite of the industrial situ- 
tion with many men in the automobile in- 
ustry working only half time, has been able 
o meet all of its bills. $5,072 was paid on 
he chureh budget and $800 extra for a church 
ell. The benevolence apportionment of $800 
vas overpaid and an extra $100 voted the 
Jlivet College Endowment Fund. Every organ- 
zation reported a growth and an improve- 
nent in reorganization. Church attendance 
ad a steady increase until in December it 
1ad increased 50 per cent. over the previous 
rear. ‘The Sunday school also had an increase 
iveraging 27 per cent. per Sunday and nearly 
3200 more in receipts. A fund has been started 
yy the ladies for a parlor, possibly a parish 
10use, which is much needed. The Senior 
Vhristian Hndeavor Society has 45 members 
und has organized junior and intermediate _so- 
sieties which are doing splendid service. The 
shurch membership has increased to 425, Last 
‘all $600 was added to the pastor's salary. 
This is his sixth year in Pilgrim Church and 
prospects for the new year are hopeful for 
systematic expansion and growth. 


First (PrymMouTH), Lincotn, Nes., Dr. 
J. A. Holmes, pastor. Celebrating with much 
rejoicing the first anniversary of the union of 
two churches, this new organization held a 
most enthusiastic annual meeting covering two 
evenings. Accessions for the year exclusive 
of student affiliations were 149, with a_ net 
gain of 128, 66 of whom are males and 62 
females. The total membership is 1,250, of 
whom 44 are affiliates and 85 non-residents. 
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WINSTON -INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Containing References, a Concordance 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubsishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


De Vou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


\Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


“THE PILGRIM PRESS "35.3" 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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The year’s report disclosed no losses of mem- 
bers resulting from the union. A budget of 
$30,000, including the full apportionment, 
was adopted and reported as approximately 
all in sight. The pastor was voted an_ in- 
crease of $600 in salary and the associate, 
Rey. M. Adams, A large survey 
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Brutau, 8. D., Reprrevp LarceR PARISH 
Just arrived with moving picture outfit, 
Ford car, and a trailer with generator. 
The plan works. Forty miles from the 
home base, the people of this church are 
in close touch with the entire parish. 
Wholesome amusement and spiritual up- 
lift are carried to the many. 
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committee reported that the congregations, 
‘both morning and evening, the junior church, 
and the Sunday school all require large ac- 
commodations, and that accordingly building 
plans will be presented in the near future. 


Grarron, Nes., Rev. J. H. Kraemer, pas- 
tor, reports a good gain all along the line. A 
new floor and furnace have been placed in 
the community house, and it is now in good 
condition to accommodate all gatherings of the 
church. This is the old Methodist Church 
building which our people bought from the 
Methodists when they ceased to function as 
a church in Grafton. All societies reported 
a surplus in their treasuries, especially the 
ladies’ aid; and they start the New Year with 
$334. It was decided to put on the every 
member canvass, and to begin in June as that 
is the beginning of their church year. 


Fountain Park, St. Lours, Mo., Rey. F. 
G. Beardsley, pastor, paid all bills and has a 
balance of $857. The woman’s association 
closed the year with $604 in the treasury. The 
membership increased from 311 to 333. The 
average Sunday evening attendance has been 
130, an increase of 385 per cent. over the 
preceding year. Extensive repairs have been 
made to the exterior of the church property. 
This year it is planned to redecorate the in- 
terior throughout, install new electric lighting 
fixtures, ete. 


Op ORCHARD, WEBSTER GRovES, Mo., Rev. 
Frank Maples, pastor, received 33 into the 
church. The total 1924 budget of $5,514 was 
raised in full and the budget considerably in- 
creased for 1925. More than 100 new Sun- 
day school pupils have been enrolled. Mr. 
Maples has also served as a member of the 
every member canvass quartet and has assisted 


many Missouri churches in the interest of 
finances. 
First, St. Josrpu, Mo., is historical be- 


cause it has stood as a parent of Congrega- 
tional democracy on the border of three states 
for a period of nearly 50 years. The last 
year has been a successful one. Over $11,000 
has gone through the hands of its treasurers ; 
the $5,000 endowment is almost completed, and 
a movement has been started toward building 
a $15,000 gymnasium. Twenty-seven have 
been admitted this last year to the member- 
ship. The pastor is Dr. Albert Wilson, 


SeconD, DENvER, Cot. The loss, during the 
year, of the pastor emeritus, Dr. Addison 
Blanchard, was deeply felt. Besides meeting 
all the expenses of the year, nearly $3,000 
was given to missions and several hundred 
expended on the needy of the district and the 
city. The debt of some $1,200 that remained 
from the building of the balcony, that was 
sorely needed to meet the growing audiences, 
was promptly taken care of by the members. 
Although the pastor, Rev. BH. F. Wright, was 
laid aside more than a month in the hospital, 
the membership kept on growing and 96 were 
added to the church. ‘These were not added 
by revival meetings, but came in steadily, week 
after week, and many who did not unite with 
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Second Church came forward during the year 
to confess Christ. Persistent, steady soul 
winning is the constant aim of this church. 
It now numbers 675 members, with only 59 
of that number on the absent list. 

First, Puresio, Cou., reports all bills paid 
and balances to start the new year. ‘The 
trustees reported the budget underwritten for 
1925. The clerk reported 107 members re- 
ceived, making 150 for the 20 months of the 
pastorate of Dr. O. O. Smith. The trustees 
were instructed to secure plans for enlarging 
the church and parish house to meet the needs 
of the growing work. The largest benevolent 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIFE OF JESUS 


A Narrative in the Words of 
the Four Gospels, with illumi- 


nating Introductions. 
Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of ‘“‘The Oid Testament: A New Trans- 
lation,’’ etc. 
One of the most effective Lives of Christ available in the 
English language. Ihe British Weekly says: “Readers will 
find here not merely the methods of the scholar, but the 
simple and tender faith of a true evangelist, eager to com- 
mend his Lord.” Cloth, Net, $1.50; Leather, Net, $2.50 


THE CHALLENCE OF LIFE. 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., author of ‘“‘Realities and Shams,”’ etc. 
‘As in his “Religious Perplexities,” Dr. Jack in these new 
essays on the meaning of life renews our courage and refits 
us for the daily task. Net, $1.25 


WITH MERCY AND WITH 


Rev. Principal Alexander 
JUDGMENT fo" DD. author of 


“Lord, Teach Us to Pray,” etc. 
This new volume of sermons by the great Scotch preacher 
will be warmly welcomed by all who have read ‘*Lord, 
‘Teach Us to Pray.” Net, $2.00 


LIFE IN THE HEICHTS. De- 


votional Studiesinthe Epistles 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., author of “Springs 
in the Desert,’”’ ‘‘The Eagle Life,’’ etc. 

A yolume to be treasured by all who know the skill and 

power of this master of devotional exposition. Net, $1.50 


IN QUEST OF REALITY. War- 


rick Lectures on Preaching 


Rev. James Reid, M.A., author of ‘The 
Victory of God,’’ etc. 
A notable book on preaching by one of the most distinguished 
preachers of the Church of Scotland. Net, $1.75 


THE IMPRISONED SPLEN- 


DOR. A Study in Christian 


: Values By J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A., 
author of “If I Miss the Sunrise,’’ etc. 

An impressive aud illuminating study of the permanent val- 
ues of the Christian religion. Net, $2.00 


THE MEN WHOM JESUS 
MADE. Studies in the Char- 


acters of the Twelve Apostles 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, M.A., author 
of “Bible Types of Modern Men,’’ ‘‘Bible 
Types of Modern Women,’’ etc. 
These vivid studies of the men selected by Jesus will be 
greatly appreciated by Mr. Mackay’s large American audi- 
ence. Net, $1.60 


WHAT IS THE ATONEMENT? 


H. Maldwyn Hughes, D.D., Principal of 
Wesley House, Cambridge. 
A timely and revealing restatement of the doctrine of the 
Cross for the Christian thinker of today. Net, $1. 


THE SECRET GARDEN OF 
THE SoU L £. Herman, author of ‘‘The 


Finding of the Cross,’ etc. 
A series of rarely beautiful devotional studies, declared by 
Dr. Jowett to be the best of their kind in modern Mera 
ct, 


THE STORY OF SOCIAL 


Francis Herbert Stead, 
CHRISTIANITY en cathor of “The 
Unseen Leadership,” etc. i 
A striking marshalling of facts vindicating the essentially 

social nature of the Gospel. 
Vol. I. ‘fo the Discovery of the New World; Vol. II. From 
Reformation to the Present Day. Each, Net. $2.00 


THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN | peo. William E. Barton, D.D. 


‘A definitive account of the ethical convictions and spiritual 
life of the great Emancipator, : 

“Makes other books on the religion of Lincoln unneces- 
sary.” —Contment. New edition. Net, $250 


THE PATERNITY OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


v 
Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. : 
A remarkable investigation of the parentage of Lincoln. 
‘No student of the life of Lincoln can afford to be unfamiliar 
wiih the findings of this book.” —Christian Register. 
New edition. Net, $2.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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gifts in the history of the church were re- 
ported, the total being $820. This does not in- 
elude large gifts to the community chest and 
other local gifts. | 

PARK, GREELEY, COL., reports the largest 
and most enthusiastic annual meeting within 
the memory of the members. Net gain in 
membership for the year, 19, making a resi- 
dent membership of 500, All bills paid, bal- 
ance of $206 on hand. In addition to the 
regular budget, $1,140 was spent on redecorat- 
ing the church, $640 for building a garage, 
and $650 paid on the parsonage debt. The 
total benevolence budget was met, an increase 
of $200 over last year. $400 is out on inter- 
est as the nest egg of a building fund. The 
pastor, Rey. C. R, Raymond, made the an- 
nual meeting the topic for the prayer meeting 
on the following week. 

MoGrecor, IA., Rev. J. F. Parsons, pastor, 
is out of debt and has a balance in each 
treasury for the new year’s work. Notwith- 
standing the sadness under which our pastor 
labored, losing by death his beloved wife, her 
mother and brother, and a brother-in-law all 
in less than nine months, there has been added 
to the membership roll 60 new names, 53 on 
confession. 


STHMA€ 


The attack is relieved at once and 
comfortable rest assured simply by 
vaporizing Cresolene near the bed 
at night. 


Intro- ‘Used 

duced while 
in id you 

1879 sleep” 


It is the drugless treatment for bronchial 
ailments—coughs, colds, spasmodic croup, 


whooping congh, and bronchitis. 
Send for descriptive booklet GOB. Sold by druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Cuticura Talcum| 
Is Soothing 


For Baby’s Skin| 


| Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 

Cash in advance only, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
Schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


College and seminary degrees, experienced 
preacher and pastor. Square deal in salary 
asked, square deal in preaching given. “Pastor,” 
Dennysville, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lady having almost new suit, blouse, serge 
dress, desires to dispose of them. Reasonable 


Openings, Congregational community: Woolen 
Mill; creamery; farm and grazing lands cheap. 
Address information 154, Hedgesville, Mont. 


Make your spare time earn you $1.00 an hour. 
Send postal. Refinement Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has’ delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent.. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 
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From West to East 


OREGON 

Churches Coming to Self-Support 

Among evidences of progress in the state is 
the fact that three home missionary churches 
are assuming self-support with the beginning 
of the year. Wrrst, CorRVALLIS, organized 42 
years ago, Rev. H. R. Livingston, pastor; 
JENNINGS Loper, Rev. C. H. Nellor, pastor, 
and St. Heitens, Rev. P. D. Holfman, pastor, 
are now on the enlarging list of self-support- 
ing churches. PILGRIM, PORTLAND, having 
joined this rank last year, adds $200 to the 
salary of their pastor, Rev. J. H. Price. 


IDAHO 
New Plymouth Calls Pastor 
In the face of a fruit crop failure, NEw 
PLYMOUTH put on an every member canvass, 
28 men having part in it, and raised a budget 
of $1,000 more than they have ever reached be- 
fore. 
without a pastor. Rey. A. I. Ferch, of Ana- 
cortes, Wash., has accepted a call to this 
ehurch and looks forward expectantly to a 
great work. 


' First Every Member Canvass at McCall 


For the first time in the history of McCatt, 
an every member canvass was carried through. 
The results were most satisfactory. 


KANSAS 

Eureka Dedicated New Building ¢ 

Eurrka, Rey. Hugh Lovell, pastor, dedicated 
its new building on Dec. 21, with Supt. J. B. 
Gonzales preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
The new building is of white limestone with a 
battlement effect in its style of architecture. 
The auditorium occupies the east part of the 
building and has a seating capacity for 600. 
A new pipe organ has been installed. Im- 
mediately west of the auditorium on the first 
floor is the banquet room connected with the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During the past four years I have advertised in 
The Congregationalist for old postage stamps and 
have paid out several thousand dollars in amounts 
from $1.00-$200 for old stamps. I have dozens 
of letters expressing satisfaction. I am a col- 
lector specializing in early issues prior to 1890, 
and prefer stamps on original envelopes or folded 
letter sheets. I also buy accumulations of loose 
stamps, collections, etc.; in fact my forty years’ 
eollecting bas established an acquaintance with 
hundreds of collectors that enables me to dis- 
pose of anything in the stamp line not needed 
in my private collection. I invite correspondence 
from those having old letters and stamps issued 
prior to 1890. W. W. MacLaren, Care The Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Pastor’s class. Studies in the Christian 
Life. Not a catechism. Returnable sample. 
W. C. Clark, Bakersfield, Vt. 


Sleep on fresh picked’ balsam pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 
cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 


earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Make $10 to $25 daily selling our standard 


Books, Bibles, and Testaments. Hasy to sell. Big 
profits. Permanent position for responsible 
producers. Write National Book & Bible 


House, Desk 11, 36 so. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


This they did while the church was " 
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auditorium by sliding doors. On the first and 
second floors of the annex are separate rooms 
for Sunday school classes. The pastor’s study 
is on the first floor in the northwest corner. 
The building is provided with a large dining 
room and a modern kitchen. The finish is 
walnut. The cost of the new addition and 
pipe organ is $36,500. : 


IOWA “a 
Rev. E. M. Vittum Resigns : 
First, Muscatine, is regretting that its de- 
voted and able pastor, Rev. HE. M. Vittum, 
who has served the church for five years, is 
retiring from the active ministry. Although 
having reached the allotted span of life, Dr, 
Vittum is finely preserved in mind and body 
and possesses the vigor of perennial youth, 
Of New England birth and ancestry, he 
preached his first sermon at New Hampton, 
N. H., in 1878. His first pastorate was at 
Guilford, Ct. Then he came to “the state 
where the tall corn grows” and served the 
churehes at Cedar Rapids, Grinnell, and Mus- 
catine. Between the Grinnell and Muscatine 
pastorates Dr. Vittum was president of Fargo 
College, N. D.; he then traveled abroad for 
the recovery of his health and returned to 
this country to become teacher in the State 
Normal School at Millidgeville, Ga. In the fall 
of 1917 to the spring of 1919 he was interim 
pastor at Grinnell in the absence of the regu- 
lar pastor in France. Of an active life ex- 
tending over 50 years, 22 years have been 
given to study and teaching and 30 years to 
the ministry. Upon his retirement Dr. Vittum 
expects to make his home in the midst of the 
people of his former parish at Grinnell, where 
he served so acceptably from 1891 to 1906. 


NEBRASKA 

Columbus Church Builds New Parsonage 

FEDERATED, CoLuMBUS, has just completed 
a new parsonage, at a cost of $10,000. The 
parsonage has nine rooms, and the construe: 
tion is mottled brick to match the beautiful 
church erected about two years ago. This is 
the first Nebraska federated church which has 
put through a building proposition including 
both church and parsonage. Rev. W. H. Riley 
igs pastor. 

MINNESOTA 

An Intensive Program at New Richland 

During a recent period of 15 days, NEW 
RicHLAND held 18 meetings of divers. kinds 
The church now boasts a “Blarney Club,” ¢ 
girls’ organization, and “The Congo Youns 
Men’s Club.” The latter meets twice a week 
for reading and gymnastics. The year 192¢ 
was a banner year in many respects. The 
church school, the ©. FE. Society, and the 
ladies’ aid society made financial records, ant 
thousands of dollars were actually paid to the 
building fund, while contributions to the 
budget and the apportionment remained nor 
mal. The total income of the church and its 
constituent societies was $8,470. New Rich 
land has a spacious, well-equipped, and beau 
tiful building and the raising of the essentia 
funds is practically completed. In 1924 the 
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FREE TO NATURE LOVERS 


until Easter, a nature poem with decoration in 
water colors. Address Frances L. Lester, 
373 East Fifty-second St., Portland, Oregon. 
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INISTERS—Have you books youno longer need? If 
so, why not try an ad in our classi columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ~ 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 
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. church membership, three on confession. 


with the church, 18 on confession. 


February 12, 1925 


pastor made 935 calls in a parish 20 miles by 
15—without an automobile. Not a family was 
missed in a total of 120. Twenty-four united 
Gifts to 
missions and charities amounted to $487.96. 
Rey. G. M. Peacock is pastor. 


WISCONSIN 

Activities at Clintonville 

CLINTONVILLE, on Jan. 25, received six into 
The 
ehurch has organized a missionary circle with 
40 women. The Outlook Club of 39 men re- 
cently entertained the Knights of Columbus. 
The last gathering of the club was “Inter- 
Racial Night.” The club aims to break down 
the different barriers. A young people’s so- 
ciety has been organized, with three groups 
and group leaders. The church voted self- 
support at the begining of the year. Rev. 


S. G. Ruegg began work in the fall of 1928. . 


The church has more than doubled its member- 
ship since that time. 


ILLINOIS 

Dr. Stevens Moves into New Manse 

UNION, Prort4, is trying an interesting ex- 
periment during the Lenten season. They are 
holding a series of four o’clock vesper serv- 
ices on Sunday afternoons. This is attracting 
large numbers of people from all over the city 
and is proving most popular and helpful. The 
addresses are expositions of the religious 
teachings of some modern poets. Rey. J. M. 
Stevens, the minister, is closing his 18th year 
in this church. During his pastorate, a beau- 
tiful church building has been erected and paid 
for and he has just moved into a fine $15,000 
manse. The congregation is now planning to 
erect a parish house to take care of the in- 
creasing needs of this growing congregation. 


OHIO 

Evangelistic Services at Sullivan 

SULLIVAN, Rev. R. N. Bates, pastor, 
received 23 new members at the Communion 
service Feb. 1, four by letter and 19 on con- 
fession. This is the result of three weeks of 
services held recently as a part of a county- 
wide evangelistic campaign. All denomina- 
tions joined in this movement and union serv- 
ices were held in nearly all communities in 
the county. ‘The preaching was done entirely 
by neighbor pastors from all over the county. 
At Sullivan, during the three weeks of services 
14 different ministers preached, representing 
nine different denominations. It was a fre- 
quent comment that one could not tell the 
denomination of the preachers by their mes- 
sage. 


Cleveland Union Annual Meeting 
The Cleveland Congregational Union met 


_ for its annual meeting at the new Mt. Zion 


Temple, with a large and enthusiastic attend- 
ance. This is the first time that this church 
of colored people has entertained the union. 
Financial reports showed a gain of $1,500 in 
the gifts of the churches for extension work. 


_ State Conference Reports Financial Gain 


The Ohio State Conference reports a large 
gain in beneyolences for 1924, and all bills of 
the conference paid, with an ample balance in 


the treasury. 


Interdenominational Pastors’ Conference 
_A three day conference of Ohio pastors, at 


- Columbus, Jan. 26-28, brought together 900 


men from 50 denominations. The addresses 


were made by pastors, and the discussions on 


“Byangelism Without Big Meetings,’ on 
“Week-Day Religious Education,’ on the 
Pastoral Opportunity’ and duty were lively 
and profitable. The nearest approach to a sec- 


ris 
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retary on the program was the address of a 
bishop. The conference was liberal and devo- 
tional in spirit, and indicated a horror of old- 
time denominational competition. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Waitt’s Work at Hough’s Neck 
Rev. R. EH. Waitt, pastor of Houau’s NECK, 
QuINcy, since 1920, has resigned to take effect 
April 1. A graduate of Cornell, he has studied 
at the Boston University School of Theology 
and is now under appointment by the Metho- 
dist Conference. The church has a constitu- 
ency of several denominations and was recently 
organized by the Suffolk South Association as 
a Congregational church. Mr. Waitt’s work 
has been marked by conspicuous success along 
financial lines: a parsonage has been built 
and furnished and a centrally located site for 
a $50,000 church has been secured. 


In Memoriam 

In connection with the midwinter meeting 
of the Norfolk and Pilgrim Branch, W. B.M., 
Jan. 27, at Milton, a memorial service was 
held for Mrs. Henry S. Huntington, widow of 
a former pastor of the Milton church. Mrs, 
Huntington “was twice president of the branch 
and at death, honorary vice-president. Mrs. 
I. W. Sneath presided and appreciative trib- 
utes were paid by Mrs. Edward S. Tenney, 
Wollaston, Miss Sara Tirrell of South Wey- 
mouth, and others associated with Mrs. Hun- 
tington’s term of office. The biography was 
given by Mrs. Josephine T. McCully, devo- 
tional services were conducted by Mrs. Albert 
D. Smith and Mrs. Warren P. Landers. Reso- 
lutions of remembrance were adopted. 
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Trinity, Beachmont, Rededicates 
House of Worship 

TRINITY, BEACHMONT, began the New Year 
with a balance in the treasury. ‘The pastor, 
Rey. Israel Ainsworth, who had been asked 
to solicit $1,000 for a new carpet and im- 
provements, has paid over $1,002.25. The 
Priscilla Social Circle has given $300 and the 
members of the prudential committee and 
other men of the congregation have given ex- 
pert service which brings the amount in value 
expended to $2,000. With this amount the 
audience room has been redecorated, a new 
electric lighting system installed, new rare 
colored glass windows and a new Wilton 
velvet carpet have replaced the old, and the 
pulpit platform has been raised. 

Re-opening services. were held Sunday, Feb. 
1. In the morning the prayer of re-consecra- 
tion was offered by the pastor and the sermon 
was preached by Rey. Hnoch F. Bell. A 
largely attended Communion service was held 


at 3 p.m. The sermon in the evening was 
preached by Rev. Oliver D. Sewall. Both 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(53 History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


A GOOD PLAN 


It is a good plan for a young Minister to take his 
training in the field where he expects to work. 
The Middle West is the Great Field of Opportunity. 


[he Chicago J[heological Seminary 


is situated in the heart of the Middle West, and offers expert service in train- 
ing for all branches of the Christian Ministry. Write for full information. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Theological Seminary 


training for: 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 


Kennedy School of Missions institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for ‘advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WarrEN J. Mouutron, President, 
Bangor, Maine 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. Cc.) 


boarding schools near Boston, for this 


year, in part payment for tuition. 
Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 
“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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preachers had inspiring congregations 
preached inspiring sermons, 


and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Anniversary at East Jaffrey 

Hast JAFFREY, Rev. B. W. Cronmiller, pas- 
tor, recently celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the church. At the annual 
business meeting and roll call a sketch of the 
history of the church was presented by Miss 
Ada E. Chamberlain. A dramatic pageant pre- 
senting the book of Ruth was given in the 
church on Sunday evening, Jan. 25, as a clos- 
ing feature of the program, under the direc- 
tion of a committee consisting of Eugene B. 
Marriner, Mrs. James H. Fitzgerald, and Mrs. 
EH. B. Baldwin. 

The Hast Jaffrey Church was started in 
1849, when a body of 23 members began work 
on the church building. The church was opened 
in January, 1850. Records show that the 
first. pastor, Rev. J. E. B. Jewett, received a 
salary of $450 per year. 


Conway Parsonage Damaged 

Early on the morning of Jan. 19, the par- 
sonage of Conway, Rev. H. R. Jones, pastor, 
was badly damaged by fire. It was believed 
to have been started from a defective chimney, 
and before it could be put out by the local 
department, did damage to the building to the 
extent of $3,000. Mr. and Mrs. Jones lost 
furniture and personal effects to the value of 
$1,000. It is planned to repair and partially 
rebuild the parsonage. 


Here and There in the Granite State 

The midweek meeting of CLAREMONT, Rey. 
A. C. Ferren, pastor, has been changed to 
church night, with a special feature at the 
first meeting in each month. This consists of 
a fellowship supper in charge of the deacons’ 
wives, with the evening’s program in charge 
of one of the deacons, The home department 
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itseChancel Furnitures 
Sunday School Seating, 


American Seating Qompany 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


-CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS. 
BRONZE AND MARBLE. ~ 
“SEND FOR ILCUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 


Facobp Art Glass Company 


Dept. E23 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 
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of the Sunday school led the parish in bring- 
ing gifts at Christmas time for the poor and 
unfortunate in town and out of town. 


At BRooKLINE, Rey. A. C. Fay, pastor, the 
ladies’ aid society has expended several hundred 
dollars recently in painting the exterior and 
interior of the parsonage, and for the installa- 
tion of an electric pump. The salary of the 
pastor has been substantially advanced, and 
the church is undertaking a generous share in 
the world-wide work of the denomination. 


Work is going forward confidently and with 
success at Troy, Rev. H. A. Sibley, pastor. A 
splendid lighting system and a fine stereopti- 
con have been given to the Sunday school, as 
a memorial to two former members. The past 
year has seen the addition of ten new mem- 


bers to the church roll. 


Rev. J. W. Flagg, pastor of Ryr, has formed 
a training class for the young people of the 
parish, between the ages of 12 and 14 years, 
for instruction in the elementary truths of 
religion, and as a preparation for church 
membership. There are 15 members in the 
group and it is informally organized. Another 
feature of the church life at Rye is the “good 
literature’ table which circulates free leaflets 
on religious themes, and sells at cost the best 
books on modern topies of Christianity. This 
service proved of great value to many homes 
last year. 


Derry VILLAGE reports the adoption of an 
enlarged budget for the coming year, with an 
increase of $300 on the pastor’s salary. The 
world-wide budget amounts to more than 
double the amount received for the same pur- 
pose one year ago. This large increase was 
made possible through a campaign of educa- 
tion just previous to the every member can- 
vass. Rey. O, E. Barnard is pastor. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Curtyr, HE. P., Hast Hampton, Ct., to assistant 
pastorate, Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Accepts. 


Dixon, T. T., Hartford Seminary, to Old South, 
Windsor, Vt. To begin in June. 
Harwoop, THOMAS, North Attleboro, 

Second, Coventry, Ct. 
JOHNSON, J. L., formerly of Tonganoxie, Kan., to 


Mass., to 


' Atwood. At work. 

Morean, J. R., Fergus Falls, Minn., to First, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

RicHarps, G. W., Scranton, Pa., to First, Ha- 


worth, N. J. Accepts. 


SCHOFIELD, CHARLES, Hldon, Ia., to Tonganoxie, 
Kan. Accepts. 
ZACHMAN, R. H., Byron, Ill., to North Berwyn, 
Oak Park. Accepts. 
Resignations 


BauMAN, E. K., Seabrook, Topeka, Kan. 


Moorn, Goren, Verona, N. J. 

WATSON, JAMBS, Millard, Chicago, Ill., to become 
superintendent of Ryder Memorial Hospital, 
Porto Rico. Effective in July. 

Dismissal 
Horton, Douguas, First, Middletown, Ct. Jan. 27. 
Accessions 

5 Oonf. Total 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago, New First 8 14 
Oak Park, Pilgrim 7 

MICHIGAN 
Ludington, Community 19 34 

NEBRASKA 
Gering 9 

New JuRspy 
Hackensack, First 9 18 

OHIO 
Barberton, Columbia 104 107 

VIRGINIA 
Disputanta, Begonia - 8 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 


cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary, Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


FRANCE—Reyv. William France, 63 years old, 
pastor, of the Congregational Chureh in Phil: 
lipston, Mass., for seven years, died Jan. 24 in 
that town. 


STEBBINS—Sarah Kinney Stebbins, 
H. P. Stebbins, 
19, 1925. 
one of the pioneers of Oberlin, she graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1861, married in 1862, 
moved to Kansas in frontier days, lived many 
years in Atchison, Kan., was a life- ee) member 
of the Congregational Church. 


REV. E. W. GAYLORD 


Rev. Eber W. Gaylord, pastor of the North 
Congregational Church in North Amherst, Mass., 
from 1890 to 1902, died Jan. 18 in the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Elton H. Beals of Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was 79 years old. Mr. Gaylord was 
about to leave for Los Angeles to visit his son, 
Rey. Hdward D. Gaylord, when he was stricken. 

Two years ago Mr. Gaylord returned to North 
Amherst with his second wife, Carrie Adams 
Gaylord,’ and made his home with the family 
of Raymond D. Dickinson in the house which 
had been his mother’s old family homestead. 
His first wife, Annie Foulk Gaylord, died dur- 
ing his pastorate there. , 

The funeral services were held at North 
Church, Amherst, Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
Rev. Byron F. Gustin, former pastor, and Rev. 
Frank C. Seymour, present pastor, officiated. 
Burial was in North Amherst. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Gaylord is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Hlton H. Beals of Buffalo 
and Cordelia Gaylord of Hartford; two sons, 
Rey. Edward D. Gaylord of Los Angeles and 
E. W. Gaylord, Jr., of Duquesne, Pa., and four 
step-daughters, Mrs. Leverich G. Lenham of 
Buffalo, Mrs. Ernest Miller of New York City, 
Miss Rena Nutting of Foochow, China, and Dr. 
Clara A. Nutting of Fenchow, China. 


REV. ROBERT HUMPHREY 


Rey. Robert Humphrey passed away at his 
home in North Carver, Mass., Jan. 23, after 
an illness of about one month. The funeral 
services were held Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25, 
in the Congregational Church, conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. David. C. Hershey, assisted by Rey. 


widow of 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., 


WwW. I. Ward. Friends from Mr. Humphrey’s 
former parish, Plympton, were present; also 
friends from Middleboro, Mattapoisett, and 


Brockton. The burial was in Nemasket Hill Ceme- 
tery, Middleboro. 

In the autumn of 1924 Mr. Humphrey had 
retired from active pastoral work in Staffords- 
ville, Ct., and moved’ to North Carver, where 


are used in 1bbweds of schools 
churches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects —for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
the most complete in the world. 


706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Write for Catalog 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 3 Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER fan 
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Write custo Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY BELL CO 
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»- BELLS 


(CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your chareh, Catalog free. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt,-14 Greenville, Ill. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


— 


Jan. 7 
Daughter of Deacon D. B. Kinney, — 


ebruary 12, 1925 


had purchased a home. He was born in 
gland in 1857, came to Ontario in 1881, and 
he United States in 1883. He attended Oberlin 
lege and Oberlin Theological Seminary from 
ich he was: graduated in 1886, and took post- 
duate work under’ Professor Moore _ at 
over. At Oberlin he met Miss Olive Atwood, 
om he later married and who survives him. 
ides pastorates at Rye, N. H., Saugatuck, 
h., and Randolph, N. Y., Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘mphrey were for two years with the Madura 
sion in South India, and for the three years 
or to coming to Mattapoisett, Mass., were in 
M. A. work. They founded and taught in 
High School at Whittier, N. C. From Matta- 
sett they went, in 1905, for a short time, to 
soksett, N. H., and during that time Mr. 
imphrey spent a vacation with relatives in 
gland. Early in 1907, Mr. Humphrey accepted 
all to Dighton, Mass., going from there to 
‘rwin, Kan. After returning to New Eng- 
d he held pastorates at Berkeley, Plympton, 
ss., Canterbury and Staffordsville, Ct. 


Events To Come 

‘ston MINISTERS’ Mnprine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 

Von! Feb. 16, 10.45 a.m. Speaker: Mrs. Lucia 

la. Mead. Subject: “The League of Nations 

nd the Protocol.” 

ASSACHUSPrTsS WOoOMAN’S HoMnb MISSIONARY 
NION, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, March 6, 2 P.M. 

MAN’S BoArD oF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
grim Hall, March 6, 10.30 A.M. 

MAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTPRIOR, 
eekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
alle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


The Wall 


A Parable on Race Prejudice 
| By Belle C. Morrill 
In the land of sunshine and soft, languid 
eezes is a garden surrounded by an old, gray 
all. Here and there the vines have tried to 
ver it as if ashamed of its ugliness, but 
ery year some of them are torn ruthlessly 
ide so that weak places may be strengthened. 
e can understand why an old wall has stood, 
t not why it must always stand, especially 
hen it shuts out some of God’s own sun- 
ine from that garden. 
In the damp shade of that wall, frail white 
ies of the valley grow; rose bushes of white 
delicate pink, and queenly white lilies lift 
eir heads toward the sun; the white blos- 
ms of the magnolia tree fill the garden with 
erpowering sweetness; in one corner the 
das tree blushes in perpetual shame. 
Hach year the new little flowers ask the 
other plants: “What is that dark gray thing, 
d what is on the other side?” 
And each year the same answer is given with 
ted breath: “That is the wall to protect 
tle white flowers from the common, dark 
eeds outside. They belong out there and 
yu must always stay here.” 
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But one year there was an adventurous lit- 
tle rosebud who grew near the wall, so near 
that her neck was cramped and her head was 
flattened against that hard wall continually. 
Then one morning—oh, wonder of wonders !— 
she saw that a piece of mortar had fallen out 
of the old wall and a small opening had been 
left. Eagerly she pushed her head through the 
opening. There, on the other side, were the 
beginnings of a garden in the hard, red soil. 
Dark, velvety pansies, shadowy violets, dusky 
red roses—all dark flowers except the wild 
passion flower with its purple robe and crown 
of thorns. But the bright sun that the little 
rosebud craved was scorching here, and the 
little plants were wilted and weary. If only 
she could share their sunshine and give them 
her protecting shade. But just then the mother 
bush, with an exclamation of horror, jerked 
the little rosebud back to her own side of the 
wall. 

The little rosebud sighed, and the Great 
Artist who painted all the flowers heard it. But 
His sigh was deeper still as He pondered : 

“Pansies could still be pansies. White roses 
still be white roses. But why cannot both live 
in my sunshine without the wall 12? 

Atlanta University. 


Long Distance Travelers 


By M. Wilma Stubbs 


The summer passes. The fall days grow 
cold and colder. Our gardens and fields no 
longer echo with bird songs, though they are 
not quite without bird music. We say, “The 
birds have gone South.” By and by the win- 
ter passes, too. The days become longer and 
the sun shines down warmly upon the re- 
awakening earth. In the meadows, “Robert of 
Lincoln” is gleefully telling his name. The 
swallows have begun their masonry and the 
pheebe is building in a snug corner beneath the 
bridge. Now we say joyfully, “The birds are 
here again.” 

But what of the months between? Where 
have they been—our bird friends and neigh- 
bors—during all the cold weeks when the snow 
lay deep in our gardens? 

Even the most learned people know a great 
deal less about the travels of the birds than 
they would like to know. But by watching the 
bird gatherings in the late summer and fall 
and by comparing records made in different 
parts of our country and other countries they 
have discovered some interesting things. 

For instance, they have learned that some 
birds journey by night, that others travel by 
day, and that a few travel by day and night. 

They haye discovered also that these jour- 
neys may extend beyond our own Southland 
into Mexico and Central America, or even to 
Brazil and Columbia and Peru. Some of the 
bobolinks, they tell us, are not content until 
they reach the pampas of Argentina. Probably 
they think them more like their beloved north- 
ern meadows than anything else they can find. 

Among these long distance travelers are 
many who are venturesome and fearless. Every 
fall the golden plover journeys on tireless wing 
two thousand, four hundred miles over the At- 
lantic Ocean from the shores of Nova Scotia 
to the coasts of northern South America. And 
even then he continues his journey overland 
to the Argentine Republic. Twice each year 
many of the birds cross the Gulf of Mexico in 
a single night, taking supper in our northern 
states and breakfasting in Yucatan, or the 
opposite. 

This great miracle of migration makes us 
very sure that He who guides these tiny 
feathered travelers in their “trackless flight” 
will also guide us in the long journey of life, 
just as Jesus said He would. 
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‘‘Advise Good When Ask!”’ 
By Ethel Bowen White 

Some mothers are born teachers. Every- 
thing they do they do well. Not only do they 
perform each act efficiently, but they want 
their children to copy them, to do things their 
way. In so doing they feel they are actually 
saving time and energy for the child. They 
feel they are thus passing on to their children 
the things which it has taken them years to 
learn. Perhaps they are. But they are do- 
ing something else. Something with a large 
element of danger to the child. By standing 
over our children and watching their every 
motion, we are thwarting their individualism 
instead of developing it. Look back into your 
own life and see if you actually made greater 
advancement while being watched or while 
being left alone. 

I believe first, in most cases, in showing 
your child how you yourself do a thing. Let 
us take for an example the making of a pan 
of fudge. Let them be old enough first thor- 
oughly to understand the stove and its pos- 
sible dangers. Then I believe in showing them 
the receipt in the cook book and in leaving 
them alone. I believe in actually closing the 
door. Perhaps the candy will be cooked too 
long. Perhaps it will need more stirring, but 
your child will have gained actual knowledge 
behind that closed door. If the fudge does 
not taste just right, she will discover that 
fact almost as soon as you. Do not blame 
her and above all do not discourage her. Tell 
her that the first pan of fudge you made your- 
self was as hard as rock candy; mine happened 
to be (and I gave it to two of my first boy 
callers. They were brothers, and so frightened 
they could not speak. I understood their em- 
parrassment perfectly being only a little less 
so myself. I realized that a large square lump 
of unbiteable fudge would render any attempts 
at conversation impossible and give each of us 

(Continued on page 223) 


FOR SALE 


$250.00 Pathescope Moving Picture Machine 
at a great reduction for cash. 


Specially adapted for use in eburebes or 
church vestries. Uses non-inflammable films 
requiring no extra insurance on pbuilding or 
extra expense of any kind. Can be used in 
any hall or club room which has electric 
lighting. Catalogue of innumerable films for 
all occasions, dramatic, instructive, or amus- 
ing, and obtainable from the Pathescope 
Company of Boston and New York. This 
machine has been used only a few times and 
Can demonstrate if sold 
phone G. W. W. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


is in perfect order. 
near Boston. Write or 
Bartlett, 59 Winona Ave., 
Phone 1835-M. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to college 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in afilt- 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


FUNDS FOR YOUR CHURCH 

Raise money quickly. Personal supervision or 

instructions by mail. $82,000 raised in 10 days. 
J. VERNER ANDERSON, Hartford, Conn. 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Walker’s 


Concordance 
Cloth $3.00. 1% leather $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRES 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 


Secretary, Rey. Charles §. Burton, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Eaecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 


Robert 


Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 
Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 


1925, $4,904,207.71. 
For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions. 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton, ex officio, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William S. Beard, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Associate Secretary, Rev. James BE. McConnell, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
: interest of 
and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 


of the Societies in the 


economy 


Missionary 
and efficiency 


nevolent contributions. 


For literature and information address the Com- 


mission on Missions. 
The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 


Bridgeport, Ct. 
Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Eazecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. 
oe 


Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul 
among the churches. 


This Commission serves as a 


ture of the devotional life 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 
(Norp—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 


to the -Chairmen.) 
Commission on International 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 


244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 


400 Lake St., Oak Park, I. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 


Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


and Inter-Racial 


New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 


Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 


W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleses the resources. of the 


denomination in fellowship and money. 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
oor ote ees Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
- Cornelius H. Patton Rev. E - Ri 
Rey. William BH. Strong See ee 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 

; 19 So. La Salle St., Chi 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Katey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secreta 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting stat 
e e i 
are federated with the National Socicre. aay 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
E 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
ev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
é Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
ids by grants and loans in buildin bh 
and parsonages. In seventy years it nas tolned 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General S 

M. 7 tary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, BPxtensi 1 Se 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer Weiss wk a 


Aids and establishes Sunda 

1 2 y School 
frontier, in the rural community, in ‘hie ane 
communities and among immigrants, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
saa Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
ev. A. F. Beard, Ho i 
Boe Gee ee Gia ee BeCReTany, and Editor 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. We Wilcox, 

. ecretary of Bureau of W ’s 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer et ee 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Chureh Work, 

154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. EB. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in th 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in fd ee 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund no 

being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000. 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretar 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Seerstary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his -untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 
E Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
| Ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


Associate Secretaries 


february 12, 19 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD O 
PASTORAL SUPPLY j 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co; 
ferences of New HBngland. Rev. Arthur J. Cov 
Secy, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairma 


, 


a 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION — 
SOCIETY ; 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. q 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secret 
and Missionary Education Secreta 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Ad 
. Education Secret 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, x 


Student and Young People’s Secret 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer : 
Miss Mary HE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer : 
Directs Denominational Religious Educati 
Program including Social Service, Missiona 
Education, Student and Young People’s Wo 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christi 
Leadership. 4 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) : 

Organized and conducted in the interest of ft 
denomination for the publication and distribu 

of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teach 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee! 

papers, and books for home and church use, 

book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., : 

Editor and Business Manag 

Rev. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., , 

Editor of The Congregational 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


— 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarpD OF Missions, 508 Congreg 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoOaArD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHERIC 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbi 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 

4 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIF 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W._ 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. § 


CoNGREGATIONAL WoMan’s HoM®b MISSIONA 
FrpERAvTION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H, 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOM Mrsstona 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Dunean, Treasure 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre; 
tional House, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


- MAssacnuserrs HomMm MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massacl 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditior 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fr 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; BR 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewé 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BoArD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, a 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columt 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to Ey 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bi 
von and vicinity (incorporated). Its object_is 1 
establishment and support of Evangelical Cong 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec. ; Se: 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuND ror MINISTHRS provides entirely | 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites ¢ 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annu 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasul 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


TuHp MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICOT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits ¢ 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chure! 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. RB 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha 
ford. P 

; 
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(Continued from page 221) 
) ance carefully to consider and collect our 
remarks). Thus even a pan of over- 
sed fudge may answer several purposes! 
_ speaking seriously, our children will never 
n to rely upon themselves as long as you 
|I are “running things.” Of course, they 
-make mistakes; they must, in order to 
m. After a few mistakes they will be far 
willing to ask for advice and to use it. 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
Book Store, 


gregational 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 

Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
quests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
e House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ss and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
r Missionary Organizations with business offices 
| minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
v. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
rd, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| ° ee = 
City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
tome visitation and personal missionary service 
eonnection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
| Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
is and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
sly administered. 
liam Wllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
: ker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
Reorganized 


Boston “ss 
aman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


b rporated 
(1829 


‘his Society, reorganized 


(1922, now fully rep- f NS 
ents the Congregational P SER of 
arches of New England / u 


its practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
h. Has finely equipped 
lhels at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
ld Haven, and Reading 
pms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
at, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
e BH. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
tren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; 
Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; 
Congregational House. 


Chairman 
Office, 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


“he only American undenominational interna- 
al and national Society aiting seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 
Oan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 
°UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
onN 8b. Catvyrt, D.D., President; Grorcn 
NEY WhsBsterR, D.D., Secretary. 
ARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


a elphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
ational, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes and 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
m work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
a and 1 Communications relative to 
: part o e country m 
: New England office. ee oT 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
ni 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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A friends of ours, a Mr. Trask, had a Japa- 
nese butler, an excellent sort of a fellow, who 
did his work well and who also wanted to 
place his children in better circumstances than 
he himself had been placed. One day he seemed 
especially downcast. His master inquired as 
to the cause. In a few words the butler ex- 
plained that his only daughter refused to 
practice upon the piano which had cost him 
so many weeks of hard-earned wages. She 
liked, alas, better to copy her mother and 
do ordinary household work. His master lis- 
tened sympathetically, then suggested: ‘Then 
why not let her do what her mother does, if 
that is what she wants to do? Sell the piano! 
You have done your best!” 

A sudden flame flushed in the _ butler’s 
cheeks. ““Now Mr. Trask he insult me! Advise 
good when ask!” he exclaimed. 

That is a wonderful motto for mothers and 
fathers to memorize as our children grow up. 
Let them come to us. Let them ask our ad- 
vice. Let us give it sparingly, even then, 
lest it become common. If our children do not 
ask our advice let us take for granted the 
fact that they do not want it. Often, like 
the Japanese butler, they may want our sym- 
pathy, but not our advice. Too often we give 
them advice and they simply do not want it. 

It is an acknowledged fact that few hus- 
bands can teach their wives to run auto- 
mobiles. They cannot endure the creaking 
sound of poorly shifted gears! They know 
the machinery is being cruelly treated. They 
know the car is actually, before their very 
eyes, being worn out! Still they themselves 
caused similar sounds while in the same throes 
of learning! 

It is easier for us and for our children to 
go off—alone—if we would become masters 
of ourselves. That is one of the lessons which 
it is more difficult for the parent to learn 
than for the child. . 

We began by almost drawing their breath 
for our children and there was a time when 
that was our part—when that was what we 
were put here for. Now it is time for us to 
go off and close the door, and let ‘These 
Ships” find themselves. We can think, we can 
love, and we can pray; but we must learn to 
“keep our hands off.” 


Missionary Conference Reports 


Further reports of the sessions of the 
Washington Missionary Conference will be 
published in next week’s issue. It is hoped, 


also, in that and future numbers it may be 
possible to publish some of the outstanding 
addresses in full. 


RISIBLES 


The Bootblack—“Light or dark, sir?” 

The Absent-Minded Professor—‘I’m not 
particular, but please don’t give me the neck.” 
—Carnegie Puppet. 


‘Small Boy (at Zoo with his mother)—“Gee, 
mom, that giraffe looks just like Papa.” 

Mamma (in horror)—‘Willie, aren’t you 
ashamed ?”’ 

Small Boy—‘‘Aw, Ma, he didn’t hear me.” 


We wish to thank neighbors and friends, 
and especially the members of the K. K. K., 
who so kindly assisted in the death and burial 
of our father and uncle—Card of Thanks in 
the New Castle (Pa.) News. 


The Sewing Circle was meeting at Mrs. 
Smythe’s and one of the dear ladies saw little 
Ethyl Smythe sitting in a corner and looking 
hopelessly woebegone. 

“What’s the matter, dearie?’’ she asked. 

“I’m missing the nicest movie this after- 
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noon because I must stay home and help 
mother,” replied the child. 

“You should be glad to help your dear 
mother,” cooed the visitor. “And what can 
a little girl like you do?” 

“Oh, I just watch—and then I count the 
silver after all the company’s through and 
gone home.’—Country Gentleman. 


“This is my car,” exploded the irate tourist 
to the garage man. “What I say about it 
goes—see ?” 

Just then a dirty-faced machinist crawled 
out from under the dead machine and said, 
pleadingly, “Say ‘engine,’ then, mister 17— 
Methodist Recorder. 


FOR LENTEN READING 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


This book will make people think. This book shows it to be a 
possibility to face everything, to keep your faith, tremblingly, but 
still to keep it in a good God. It will bring peace to the many 
today terribly tried and troubled by the problems which life and 
death present. Price, $1.00 


THE SENSE OF IMMORTALITY The Freedom 
of the Slave of God Philip Cabot 


In a day of religious indifference, Mr. Cabot is a new prophet, his 
lips touched with coals from the divine altar, his whole heart 
aflame with his message. Faith such as his will not only bring 
deeper satisfaction to those who already believe; it must carry 
unusual weight and suggestion to the hesitant who are still 
debating the question of immortality. 

Price: paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Whatever freshness of thought this essay may possess will be 
found in the fact that the problem of life after death is viewed 
from the standpoint of the twentieth century and is discussed in 
terms of the special difficulties and the prevailing attitudes which 
exist today.”—Authors Preface. Price, $1.00 


THEY LIVE, AND ARE NOT FAR AWAY 
: Morris H. Turk 


A most reassuring interpretation of the life beyond, as not out 
of relation with the friends of the earth. Price, $1.50 


A_ LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Harold B. Hunting 


“And yet, out from the shadows came that dauntless Spirit to snatch 
victory out of defeat, even the defeat of the Cross. He lived again 
in their souls (the disciples), doing within them what he had not 
been able to do in the flesh with them, moulding them by an inner 
incentive according to the principle of Love, shaping them in 
very truth into the nearest approach to an ideal human group 
that the world has ever seen. Indeed, we may say there surely 
was a physical resurrection in this sense, at least, that the living 
spirit of Jesus became re-incarnated in an actual material body— 
the body of the Christian Church, through which he carried on 
his work of love and merey among men.’’—H«cerpt from the 
Chapter, “Failure Transformed Into Victory.” Price, $2.00 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 
B. S. Winchester 


For classes of boys and girls about eleven to fifteen years of age. 
No materials provided for pupils. The pastor leads the discussion 
guided as far as he wishes, by the manual. Price, 20 cents 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
E. I. Bosworth 


For young people and adults. Unequalled as a winning and satis- 
fying presentation of the “wonderful way of living” called Chris- 
tianity. Price: paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.25 


REALIZING GOD Delia Lyman Porter 


The aim of these six studies is to “hitch Coue’s wagon to a star,” 
to do for our souls, guided by Christian psychology, what he tries 
to do for our bodies. Price, 15 cents 


THE LARGER FAITH* Charles R. Brown 


A book on the leading Christian denominations telling something 
of the history of each and what special beliefs each emphasizes. 
Price, $1.50 


BEAUTY IN RELIGION 
A, Maude Royden 


In this collection of addresses, Miss Royden speaks on such themes 
as: The Beauty of Christ’s Teaching; The Beauty of Common 
Things; Religion and Laughter; Our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
Love the Creator. Price, $1.25 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF 
DEVOTION W. R. Inge 


An exquisite book, dedicated to the memory of Dean Inge’s daugh- 
ter, who died a year ago. It reveals the tender and deeply spirit- 
ual side of the author’s character. Price, $1.00 


THE LOST RADIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION L. P. Jacks 


Another little classic like “Religious Perplexities,” of singular 

beauty and freshness. The author tells how to regain the joy 

and transforming power which should radiate from our lives. 
Price, 75 cents 


IN PALESTINE AT THE EMPTY TOMB 
E. E. Violette 


The resurrection story set in a jewelled background of the “land 
where Jesus lived.’”’ The reader is delightfully aware that he 
has before him not only a true and graphic picture of Oriental 
life, but a fresh and heart-assuring presentation of the subject 
of immortality. Price, $1.25 


EVERLASTING LIFE William W. Keen 


A comforting faith, a satisfying belief, supported by the Scrip- 
tures as well as by Science—it will help to bring order out of 
chaos in modern Christian thinking. In his message tuousands 
who have been lost in the fog of disputed dogmatism will find a 
flashing beacon light to lead them to quiet and peace. 

Price, $1.00 


WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 
Charles R. Brown 


This book is written in a very plain hand, and for every-day 
people. It is not for theologians or philosophers. It deals with 
the following problems: Belief in God; The Person of Christ; 
The Power of Atonement; The Value of Prayer; The Use of the 
Bible, and The Hope of Future Life. Price, $1.50 


For Church Membership Classes 


THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH* 
; Charles R. Brown 


There are chapters on Honoring the Church; Building the Church ; 
Belonging to the Church; Recruiting the Church; Adapting the 
Church, and Unifying the Church. Price, $1.00 


Easter Gift Books 
WHEN YOU ENLIST Margaret Slattery 


Most young people have only the vaguest knowledge of the history 
of the organization whose vows they take upon themselves. Miss 
Slattery gives the needed historical background and drives home 
its challenge to the youth of today. 

Price: paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


THE MEANING OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
Raymond Calkins 


This pamphlet is especially well suited as a gift booklet from a 
pastor to any person joining the Church. It contains a certificate 
of membership, a simple statement of the characteristics which 
are needed in the Church relationship, and a beautiful collection 
of prayers and Bible readings. Price, 25 cents 


*Not text-books. 
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Our Weekly Story Papers 


Have. Real Value in Moulding Christian Character. 
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THE WELLSPRING 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF TEEN AGE 


This weekly has long been famous for the appeal of its wholesome stories. 
These stories more than entertain,—they set up new ideals and help build 
character. 

Young people today are thinking for themselves as never before, on the 
vitally important problems of individual and social life. The stimulating dis- 


cussion courses and special articles featured in The Wellspring will give them 
sympathetic guidance. 


Single subseription, $1.00 a year 
School subseription, 22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


BOYLAND 


FOR JUNIOR BOYS 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each page is erammed full of stories of heroic adventure, of dauntless 
pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous makers of history. These stories 
are designed to help junior boys to solve their own problems, but they are in 
no sense ‘‘preachy.’’ There are also articles on wild animals in their native 
haunts, on ‘‘things to make,’’ on radio and electricity,-and other themes dear 
to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subseription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


FIRELIGHT 


FOR JUNIOR GIRLS 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 

Firelight features fascinating stories of bearding-school life, of brave 
princes and beautiful princesses, and of new friends in foreign lands. These 
stories depict valor, faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many other virtues. They 
are not only entertaining; they are an influence for all that is good. There 
are also interesting articles on ‘‘home-making,’’ camping, athletics, nature 
study, travel, and biography, as well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subseription, 75 cents a year 
School subseription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


aoe THE MAYFLOWER 
i FOR BEGINNERS AND PRIMARY CHILDREN 
Approximately four to eight years of age 
Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the fascinating 
stories and looking at the charming illustrations. They love the handwork 
suggestions, solving the puzzles, and playing the new games. Only materials 
which will tend to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 


of the stories are simple enough for the ‘‘littlest’’ child to enjoy, while others 
are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subseription, 50 cents a year 
School subseription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 
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Non-Co-operating Body 


NE large denomination—the Southern Baptists— 
considered the cost of co-operation too great, and 
refused to associate themselves with the Washington 
Missionary Convention. They could not compromise 
their particular principles, and felt that they must stand 
for truth. It is interesting to note, however, that twenty 
members of this denomination, acting on their own initi- 
ative, applied for membership in the convention and 
were accepted. Did not these stand for truth, also— 
the truth that service has a large platform and that the 
deepest principle of Christian life is fellowship? Will 
the future be with the great non-co-operating body, or 
with the twenty? 


o Fireworks! 

HE sober, substantial sentiment of the American 
™ people will strongly support President Coolidge in 
his demand for a simple and non-spectacular inaugura- 
tion. The dignity and greatness of the occasion itself 
ought to be the outstanding impression of such an event. 
It is not a social function, or an incident in the business 
life of the capital. It ought to be kept free from the 
elements of a circus, or show. Stateliness, dignity, so- 
lemnity, simplicity, democratic spirit and feeling—these 
are the things that ought to characterize an inaugura- 
tion. The President’s real strength of character is well 
Manifested in his triumph over the inaugural committee 
which had planned lavish display and an expenditure of 
$100,000. The committee, according to a statement in 
the daily papers of Feb. 11, has announced the rescinding 
of the large appropriations set aside for the event. This 
action is said to have come only after some weeks of 
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struggle during which, as a correspondent expresses it, 
“the President has stuck to his guns.” 

One may be certain that this is with the President 
a matter of ideals and convictions, and not merely of 
economy. A President ought to be properly inaugurated 
regardless of the expense, but a proper and fitting in- 
auguration in a democratic country will never involve 
extravagant expenditures. One of the plans of the com- 
mittee was for the erection of a “court of honor,” to cost 
$25,000, in the park opposite the White House. What 
does this country want with a “court of honor’? The 
country will be with the President and will rejoice in 
his firmness. 


The Episcopal Cathedral 


N pledging a substantial amount for the funds to com- 
plete the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has attached no condition to his gift, 
but has expressed to Bishop Manning the hope that in 
the “control and direction of the erection, maintenance, 
and management” of the cathedral the Christians of 
other Protestant denominations might have some share. 
He referred to the “man-made and relatively unimpor- 
tant differences which divide the Christian people of 
today.” 

Bishop Manning’s reply is to the effect that the ideal 
is good, but not immediately or actually practicable, that 
we have not yet attained the plane where divine influence 
is sufficient to make interdenominational management 
possible even for a cathedral built from funds derived 
largely from members of other religious bodies, besides 
Episcopalians. 

Congregationalists, we imagine, are not troubling 
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very greatly about the management of the cathedral. 
But we may be pardoned for remarking to what 
an extent, in this and in other matters, Episcopalian 
emphasis upon unity and our common Christianity van- 
ishes into thin air when it comes up against some prac- 
tical barrier, or some question of ecclesiastical mechan- 
ism, procedure, or privilege. If appeal to the whole 
Christian constituency for projects denominationally 
controlled and managed is to become a general or perma- 
nent practice there will have to be developed ultimately 
greater modification of denominational exclusiveness. It 
would be a good thing if something did effectually break 
down the interdenominational partitions, but the cathe- 
dral, apparently, is going to symbolize this chiefly in 
its subscription list. An editorial writer in the daily 
press remarks that “it is a pity that in this enterprise, 
enthusiastically supported by givers of all faiths, there 
may not be made at once some expression of the identity 
of spiritual aspiration for which in common the churches 
stand.” 


Dr. Fosdick’s Liberalism 


N view of the fact that ultra-conservative elements in 
America have singled out Dr. Harry E. Fosdick for 
attack because of his supposed unorthodoxy, while at 
the same time Dr. Fosdick has been assailed in other 
quarters for being too orthodox, and for a lack of essen- 
tial liberalism, the eminent preacher’s statement of his 
own conception of liberalism is of interest. Dr. Fosdick 
wrote recently as follows: 

Liberalism is not primarily a set of opinions; it is a 
spirit of free inquiry which requires us to face the new 
facts, accept whatever is true, and state the abiding 
principles of Christian faith in cogent and contemporary 
terms. Some believe in the virgin birth and some do 
not. Some would state the atonement one way, some 
another. But the agreement is deep and essential; they 
believe in the central affirmations of Christianity, the 
Sovereign God, the divine Christ, the indwelling Spirit, 
forgiveness, spiritual renewal,.the coming victory of 
righteousness on this earth, the life everlasting. Such 
abiding convictions of Christian faith they count so 
precious that they are desperately concerned lest the 
modern age should lose them, and they are sure the 
modern age will lose them unless we are able to state 
them in terms of thought which modern minds can use. 


Calculated Daring 


ae Sir Frederick Barton Maurice, the eminent 
British authority on military tactics, lecturing 
recently at the Lowell Institute upon the strategy of 


Robert E. Lee, referred to what he called the Southern’ 


general’s “faculty for calculated daring.” 

That is a fine phrase, very suggestive for a militant 
Christianity. There is apt to be in the Christian Church 
much calculation that is not daring, and much daring 
that is not calculated. The daring that is chiefly the 
outburst of temporary emotion has little value in the 
upbuilding of truth and in Christian service. It is as 
apt as not to result in foolish and ill-considered courses 
which invite reaction. Jesus laid stress upon the value 
of calculation. The courage of the Christian life he com- 
pared to that of a king calculating the risks he could 
take against an enemy with double his force. He dis- 
couraged those who were attracted to the Christian way 
without counting the cost. It is through those who, hav- 
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ing estimated all the dangers, difficulties, and sacrifice 
of adherence to Truth, dare none the less to give un- 
swerving allegiance that the cause of Truth must ulti- 
mately prevail. e 


The Hard-Working Pastor 
iE speaking at Washington on The Pastor’s Responsi- 

bility for the Foreign Missionary Movement, Rey. 
Hugh T. Kerr, pastor of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., quoted to good effect the fol- 
lowing words of Dean Shailer Mathews regarding the 
over-loaded program of the minister: 


If theological seminaries were to teach all the courses 
which the critics suggest, a theological student would 
not go out into his parish younger than Moses escaped 
from Egypt. And even thus he would be so weakened by 
the cuisine of his educational house of Pharaoh, its table 
Chote of political economy, political science, hypnotism, 
basket ball, religious pedagogy, philosophy, biology, 
higher criticism, practical athletics, advertising, man- 
agement of moving pictures, the practice of psycho- 
therapeutics as to need another forty years of retire 
ment to recover his balance of mind and a practical: 
minded father-in-law to assist him in leading his chosen 
people out of bondage. : 


Mr. Kerr claimed that there is nothing like mission- 
ary passion to unify and simplify one’s ministry. In 
missionary interest is “the right adjustment of his per: 
plexing duties.” 

During the war .[said Mr. Kerr], the highway that 
ran from Bar-le-Duc to the Citadel of Verdun was called 
by the French people, the Holy Road. When all other 
lines of communication were cut that road was kept 
open, for without that living line between the Front and 
the Base disaster would have been inevitable. It is so 
with the missionary enterprise. The home missionary 
and the foreign missionary are workers together in the 
same triumphant enterprise. 


Teaching by Character 


HE. secularization of schools in Turkey has created 

a problem for missions. Neither the cross, nor any 
other symbol of religion, is permitted on any school, ané 
Catholic schools have had to close or remove the cross, 
No reading of the Bible, or giving of religious instrue 
tion is permitted. The secularization, however, is com 
plete, and the Koran is as rigidly excluded as the Bible 
In fact, a secretary of the American Board states that 
more Mohammedan schools than Christian schools have 
been closed because of the secularization law. What 
should be the missionary policy in view of these facts? 
Is the removing of religious symbols a cowardly and im- 
possible compromise? Or is it Christian duty to face 
facts as they are, and retain in Turkey in school and 
college work the influence of Christian life and char 
acter? We are entirely with those who hold the lattel 
view. - Christian life is the best symbol and expression of 
the Christian religion. Even under restraint Christian 
character will find its means of influence and better 
ment. It may seem from some standpoints that little is 
left for Christian missions in Turkey. But while Chris 
tian teachers can remain there, and live their ideals, 
there is a great deal left, and there is hope for the future. 
¥ ¥ i 

The deepening and widening of Christian service g0 
hand in hand. More money is needed to extend the 
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range of Christian service and more money will be forth- 
coming when a deeper life and Christian purpose per- 
vade the churches. 


The Modern Anti-Christ 


N official in the naval administration is reported as 
deploring the fact that in gatherings like the Wash- 
ington Missionary Conference there is so much talk of 
international goodwill, because it creates an unfavorable 
public attitude toward the securing of adequate ap- 
propriations for the navy. Alden H. Clark recently 
narrated how in India, during the war, he had on one 
occasion spoken of certain gracious deeds that had been 
performed by individual combatants on the German side, 
and had commended an attitude of magnanimity even in 
a time of war. A British officer, discussing the matter 
afterwards, contended that the inculcation of hatred of 
the people of an enemy country in a time of war was a 
duty, and a necessary part of military strategy. 

In these incidents is set forth the clear challenge 
between Christ and anti-Christ. The naval official and 
the British officer both represent a low ideal in the 
realm of a service that, marked by blood and violence, 
has not been without honorable traditions. Between 
combatants of diverse nations, and between those who 
have fought for sharply contending causes, there has been 
manifest at times the spirit that Grant displayed when 
he saved Lee from the humiliation of surrendering his 
sword by ordering that side arms should not be worn 
at the capitulation. It is a narrow and false ideal of 
national defense, or of military service, that links either 
up with the practice of hate, the promotion of prejudice, 
and the preaching of ill-will. Even among warriors 
there has been such a thing as a Christian conscience. 

The nation need not depend for its defense upon such 
a denial of the principles and practices of Jesus. As 
long as this nation maintains an army and navy there 
will be validity in the demand for efficiency in these 
services, and there will likewise be recognized the right- 
fulness of the question of adequacy. Only those who 
take the completely pacifist attitude, and who favor un- 
conditional disarmament regardless of existing and pos- 
sible situations, would deny the validity of this plea for 
efficiency and adequacy in national defense. 

But there will always be the question as to what con- 
stitutes efficiency and adequacy. One of the chief tasks 
of reasonable defense is the promotion of goodwill, the 

- cultivation of friendly relations with other nations, and 
the encouragement of other nations in the adoption of 
meager naval and military programs by avoiding any- 

thing that would provoke suspicion or rivalry. The world 
has seen plenty of rivalry in naval and military estab- 
lishments, and it has seen the world war as a logical 
and actual result. What the world needs today is a 
rivalry in the opposite direction—a vying of the na- 
tions with one another in the manifestation of a peace- 
ful attitude in the reduction of naval and military es- 
tablishments to as low a mark as is possible. There is 

-a place for reasonable calculation and commonsense in 
these matters, but it makes a great deal of difference 
whether the rivalry of the nations is in increasing or in 
reducing the equipment for war. 

What we wish to insist upon, however, is that if naval 
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and military establishments can be effectually main- 
tained in a democracy only by poisoning the minds of 
the people, by stirring up ill-will and distrust of other 
nations, the cost is altogether too great. If the safety 
of a nation depends upon deliberate suppression of the 
gospel of goodwill, that nation has no right to be safe. 

Christ stands, as he always did, for goodwill. The 
preaching of anything else is the preaching of anti-Christ. 
Goodwill does not imply futile supineness or blindness 
to danger. . But it does imply some higher ideal of 
patriotism and defense than that that permits these to 
be made the occasion of racial antipathies and interna- 
tional prejudices. If one might draw an illustration 
from the early life of America, the pioneers were under 
the duty of protecting their colonies from the Indians, 
but they were under the primary duty of establishing 
relations of peace and goodwill. Asa matter of fact 
those early communities were safest that succeeded best 
in winning goodwill, and this became the largest factor 
in defense. 

Aggressive goodwill is still a nation’s best asset in 
the maintenance of peace and safety. The churches can- 
not halt the propaganda of peace or whittle down the 
doctrines of love and brotherhood to suit the policies 
and programs of an uninspired officialdom. If America 
needs a bigger navy, or a more efficient navy, let the issue 
be brought before the American people upon its merits. 
To gain naval ends by pussyfooting upon goodwill and 
the world-wide gospel of Christ is to sell out to the 
devil. If a nation should lose its soul, what would there 
be about it worth saving? 


The Cost of Co-operation 


HE comities, co-operations, and associations that are 

developing everywhere, in the field of religion can- 
not be had without paying a certain price, and it is al- 
ways advisable for men who find the deepest meanings 
of faith expressed in honesty of individual conviction, 
attitude, and purpose, to inquire whether the price be 
not too great, or whether the excessive and unreasonable 
price be unavoidable. Compromise seems a necessary 
means of getting together, but if compromise goes be- 
yond a certain point, or if it paralyses action that in- 
dividuals or groups ought to be taking, what is the use 
of getting together? 

The evils of sectarianism are too. well recognized 
to require emphasis. They are at their worst in the 
small town, and their evil results have led to movements 
toward local union and the establishing of community 
churches. In spirit this is all to the good, and it must 
work out its own salvation, but in practice it means too 
often a temporary selling out of intensity of religious 
conviction and feeling. The new organization is apt to 
be so broad that it lacks form, and so anxious not to 
offend or antagonize anybody that it lacks direction. 
The avoidance of individual prejudices may easily be- 
come the determining factor instead of the courageous 
and uncompromising following of the highest way. A 
church that represents a community average in faith 
and experience will always be weak in comparison with 
a church, however small and seemingly ihsignificant, 
that represents intense fidelity to high conviction and the 
quest of the perfect life. The Christian task in local 
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consolidation is to effect co-operation and reorganiza- 
tion in such a way that individuality shall not be 
destroyed. Not compromise, establishing an average, 
but freedom making possible association in variety should 
be the goal. 

This is true also of the wider comities between re- 
ligious societies and denominations. In a gathering like 
the great Washington Missionary Convention one is con- 
scious of the fact that the bringing together of so many 
and so diverse organizations is possible only upon a 
basis of conscious limitation. Certain themes, even 
certain speakers, have to be avoided. In general the 
spirit of the great convention was liberal, but one realizes 
quite well that had the program included even so pro- 
foundly evangelical a modernist as Dr. Harry BH. Fosdick 
division would probably have been manifest. The gen- 
eral spirit of the gathering was pronouncedly against 
war and for international goodwill, but a pronounced 
pacifist like the missionary zealot, Sherwood Eddy, was 
conspicuously not on the program. We are not criticiz- 
ing; we are simply stating the fact. We have not the 
confidences of the program makers, who were bound to 
consider the practical problems and exigencies incident 
to bringing such wide and diverse groups into co-opera- 
tion for this particular convention. On the whole the 
program was planned and executed with remarkable 
courage. The marvel was not that it was so weak and 
backward, but that it was so strong and progressive. 
But it did represent unquestionably certain limitations 
and compromises. 

These were even further brought out in the pro- 
posal of some younger Congregational ministers, in one 
of the sectional conferences, that the convention as a 
whole ought to pass certain resolutions. There can be 
no doubt that effort in this direction would have defeated 
much of the purpose of the conference. When one recalls 
the nature of the debates upon resolutions at our own 
Congregational National Council one can imagine what 
would have resulted had similar issues been introduced 
in this far less homogeneous body. There would have 
been emphasized at once not the things that churches 
have developed, or are developing, in common, but the 
things that still divide denomination from denomina- 
tion, group from group, and man from man. 


The natural inquiry is, of course, what is the value 
of a gathering where limitation of action is so marked? 
The reply is that, despite the limitations and the ex- 
pediencies, the value is greater than might be supposed. 
The world needs today a great deal of getting together 
on the part of groups that have little contact. Contact 
in itself is an educator, and the church generally regis- 
ters upon a higher plane through the contacts: of a con- 
vention like that in Washington. Patience, understand- 
ing, courtesy, goodwill, the desire to emphasize merits, 
and to disregard defects,—these are. quite as important 
in their place as that out-spokenness which sometimes 
affords more relief of soul than constructive force. There 
are times for restraint as well as for expression. 

But upon one point there ought to be clearness of 
decision. The restraints exercised upon occasion in 
deference to others ought not to be permitted by Congre- 
gationalists to influence matters of policy where we our- 
selves are concerned. It is one thing to be willing to go 
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so far with others, but it is quite another thing if in so 
doing, we are restrained from going as far as we ought 
to go ourselves. If comity becomes a brake upon 
progress, rather than a means of progress, it is time 
for comity to cease or to change its basis. But a pro- 
gressive, or a conservative attitude, if it is maintained 
with conviction, is not inconsistent with comity toward — 
those of opposite views and temper. The deepest task — 
of religion is that of mediation and of developing unity 
and effectiveness through understanding. How is this 
to be accomplished except through comity? If denomina- 
tions and groups are willing, even to any extent, to get 
together, that fact ought to be appreciated at its full 
worth. The spirit and voice of criticism ought to be 
well under restraint—no matter how intensely men may, 
and must, assert full liberty of action in their own field 
and pursue their own paths in regions where comity is 
not yet willing to penetrate. 


In Brief 


Indifference and ignorance are as effectual in block- 
ing Christian progress as are attitudes of positive ill- 
will. 

¥ ¥ 

The sympathy of The Congregationalist’s. constitu- 
ency will go out to our Managing Editor and Mrs. Cob- 
leigh, who have just passed through a crucial experience 
in the loss of their eldest son, Wendell, a young man of 
twenty-one. The death occurred at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
where the young man had recently lived with his grand- 
mother. Following a few weeks’ illness, not regarded as 
serious, the boy suddenly lapsed into unconsciousness 
before his parents could reach him, and died a few days 
~later without rallying. The funeral was held at St. 
Johnsbury on Feb. 8. 

¥ ¥ 

Early prohibition campaigning is recalled in the — 
recent deaths of Mrs. St. John, of Kansas, and Thomas 
N. Doutney, of Portland, Me. Governor and Mrs. John 
P. St. John were ardent prohibition advocates. Kansas 
voted prohibition in 1880 and re-elected St. John as gov- 
ernor. Mrs. St. John was widely known in the national 
movement. Mr. Doutney had a spectacular career as 2 
speaker upon the background of a former calling as 
saloon-keeper. He recorded his experiences in a bulky 
volume which had considerable influence as a human 
document. He was seventy-two years of age at death and 
was buried in Portland. : 
, ¥ ¥ 

It is a tribute to the worth of a good book, and an 
evidence of the increasing recognition in religious circles 
generally of one whose outstanding abilities have long 
been recognized within our own Congregational fellow- 
ship that Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins’ first book, Pilgrims 
of the Lonely Road, published over ten years ago, has 
now been issued by Revell in a new edition. In the 
preface to this new edition Dr. Atkins refers to his 
recent book, Modern Religious Cults and Movements, 
and states that he hopes to add to these two a third 
volume on the Changing Phases of the Christian Ideal. 
Tf the fate of the first book is any indication, this trilogy 
will establish for the author a permanent and high place 
in American religious literature. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Prohibition Gains 
|The enforcement of the Volstead Act 
probabiy claims more attention than any 
other topic so far as this part of the coun- 
ry is concerned. It is discussed in smoking 
eet forums, on street cars and 
elevated trains, in the lighter talk of social 
reles, and especially in the news columns 
ind editorials of our newspapers. There 
das been so much said about the failure to 
snforce the law that many people have come 
to feel that the Highteenth Amendment is 
mistake and not a few prohibitionists 
seem to believe that we had better repeal 
os amendment, or at least greatly modify 
che Volstead Act. A number of pastors have 
asked lately about the situation, and this 
article is an answer to their request. 
Undoubtedly there is a good deal of liquor 
eing sold—very much more than during 
he first months after prohibition went into 
ffect. Information from a good many dis- 
tricts, including city, village, and country, 
io that the amount being consumed now 


is probably not over a tenth of that used 
efore prohibition became effective. An 
xamination of many samples of liquor be- 
ing sold in the Chicago district showed that 
about ninety-five per cent. is poison. The 
‘“World’s Wettest Newspaper” has made a 
good deal of fuss because a good many 
eople die as a result of drinking moon- 
shine. So far as appears, those who drink 
it, drink it of their own accord, and if it 
kills them that is their lookout, especially 
if they are adults. So far as I know, no 
one in this district has been forced to drink 
moonshine. 

For some years after prohibition went 
into effect, a good many pastors and others 


who had been giving much leadership to the 
Anti-Saloon League quit the job. They 
thought the fight was over and the battle 
won. They became engrossed in the out- 
lawry of war, the social gospel, or some 
other good project, and forgot about pro- 
hibition. The result was that officials in 
many communities found little public senti- 
ment expressing itself regarding the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act, and they did 
little to enforce it. There are evidences 
now that our leaders begin to see the situa- 
tion and are giving more attention to law 
enforcement. 

The gains in this section of the country 
which can justly be attributed to prohibi- 
tion are, great increases in saving accounts 
and in the buying of bonds and other divi- 
dent-producing investments. This is true 
in many of the agricultural districts and it 
is also true that more people buy life in- 
surance now than ever before, and statis- 
tics show that the buying of life insurance 
is dependent upon a considerable margin of 
earnings above the needs of day by day 
living. 

When prohibition came the hotel men in 
this section solemnly assured us that they 
would have to go out of business or raise 
their rates greatly. A noted hotel in Chi- 
cago claimed that it made a thousand dol- 
lars a day out of the liquor business and 
that it could not afford to lose this revenue. 
The rates are very little higher in that 
hotel than they were before prohibition 
and if anyone wants a room there, he will 
usually have to apply days, if not weeks 
ahead to be sure to get it. So far as 
appears, the owners of this hotel are not 
in the business for their health. 
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Another great hotel in Chicago, which 
some people considered the wettest of the 
wet in pre-Volstead days, is now adding to 
its already large proportions, seventeen 
hundred rooms, and with American boast- 
fulness it is claiming that it will then be the 
world’s largest hotel. In all the cities of 
the country, hotels are not only enlarging 
the buildings they now have, but many new 
colossal hotel enterprises are under way. In 
spite of the high cost of building in gen- 
eral, 1924 was probably the greatest year 
that America has ever known in the build- 
ing trades. 
of home brew has about 
run its course with the exception of the 
production of wine. The majority of our 
youth are now growing up without knowing 
the taste of liquor and without coming in 
contact with the open saloon. ‘There are, 
of course, many exceptions to this. The 
youth of the ultra-rich, some of the youth 
in wide open towns and in the colleges 
patronized by the rich and those that belong 
to the criminal and underworld, are drink- 
ing, but this is not true of the rank and file 
of American youth. 

Some of us remember the days in Chicago 
when the lackey boy of the factory went to 
the corner saloon at noon for half gallon 
pails of beer for the workmen’s lunch, and 
in those days most of the pay checks were 
cashed in the corner saloon. Now a multi- 
tude of our factories have put in refriger- 
ators which the milkman fills as he passes 
in the morning, and the workman takes a 
pint or a quart with his lunch. That’s the 
reason that the sale of dairy products has 
increased thirty-five per cent. in the coun- 
try in the last five years and is still going 
strong. j 

That adjustments to the situation are tak- 
ing place is shown by the following testi- 
mony from one of our breweries. The Atlas 
Brewing Company of Chicago was one of 
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The sun went down o’er Valley Forge 
In the cheerless wintry air; 

Day after day the sun went down, 
And no man seemed to care; 

For day and night alike were fraught 
With suffering and disease— 

Yet one man rose, when the camp was still, 
And went out under the trees. 


His heart was heavy, his burden great; 
He thought of his hungry men; 

He thought of the torn, distracted land 
That longed for peace again. 

And then he knelt and prayed—but not 
To the gods of wood or stone: 

He prayed to the God of truth and right, 
There under the trees alone. 


At Valley Forge 


By Samuel Valentine Cole 


The stars seemed nearer than before; 
A friendlier light they shed; 

Great branches like protecting arms 
Were stretched above his head; 

Something the spirit of earth and air 
Whispered in gentle tone,— 

As the Father of his Country knelt 
There under the trees alone. 


‘When morning came, and, as his wont, 
He passed from place to place, 

They wondered at the look serene 
They saw upon his face. 

“What keeps the General’s courage up 
In doleful days like these?” 

They asked, because they did not know 
What happened under the trees. 
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the few that observed the Volstead Law 
from the beginning. During these years it 
has specialized on making beer containing 
only one-half of one per cent. of alcohol. It 
did not welcome prohibition when it came, 
but resolved to abide by the law. Its beer 
has the reputation of looking like beer, 
foaming like beer, and tasting like beer, 
but one has to drink a lot of it to get the 
authority. The brewery is now having to 
expand because, apparently, the taste of 
Chicago’s beer drinkers is changing. If we 
keep at the task of enforcement the whole 
country will get adjusted to the new situa- 
tion-and this will aid in getting more rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

A great many people who believe in the 
Volstead Act are unwittingly giving aid to 
the enemy. They are among the foolish 
ones who are saying that conditions are a 
lot worse now than when we had the open 
saloon and that it would be better either 
to go back to the saloon or modify the Vol- 
stead Act. If I were allowed to use a slang 
phrase I would ask how good people get 
that way. Reliable reports from the great 
cities of the country show that the situation 
is infinitely better than it was under the 
open saloon. We hear a great deal about 
the lawlessness of the present situation— 
it is not to be compared to the lawlessness 
under the leadership of the saloon crowd. 
A multitude of the old gross iniquities that 
went hand in hand with the open saloon 
are practically gone. They still do some 
damage in a sneaking way, but are very 
largely shorn of their power. 

Some people are peevish because our 
folks are spending their money for automo- 
biles and radios. Without a doubt many 
people overdo this. After all, isn’t the 
radio a good deal better than the saloon? 
Isn’t it much better for father to be hang- 
ing over a five-tube set trying to get Hono- 
lulu or Sydney at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing rather than to be hanging over the bar 
in Dinty’s saloon when the clock strikes one? 

Much is said by the Wet newspapers and 
other advocates of modification, so far as 
our section is concerned, about personal 
liberty. One of these Wet newspapers is 
a most earnest, logical, and persistent ad- 
vocate of the prohibition of carrying fire- 
arms, and many of them stand for a strict 
enforcement of the laws against the sale of 
narcotics. While guns and narcotics have 
slain their thousands, the liquor traffic has 
slain its tens of thousands. Consistency, 
thou art a jewel. 

If all the people of America have the 
same opinion as those of the Middle West 
we shall never modify the Volstead Act. 
Every election held in this section and in 
the whole country for that matter, increases 
the number of Congressmen who vote bone- 


dry. A lot of them may be personally Wet, ~ 


but by and by the sentiment of the country 
will change that. Congress will sometime 
take the enforcement of the law out of poli- 
tics and with the growing sentiment in the 
country in favor of the law, we shall have 
real enforcement. The friends of prohibi- 
tion have nothing, if they take a long view 
of things, to bring discouragement. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Feb. 9, 1925. 


R. W. G. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Cross-Word Puzzle 


Keturah spake unto me saying, All of 
our friends, and all of our friends’ friends, 
and all of their friends are laboring over 
Cross-Word Puzzles. 

And I said, In my youth we had the Fif- 
teen Puzzle, and there were folk who went 
Crazy because they could not move the 
Little Squares around so that 15, 14, 13 
could be made into 138, 14, and 15. 

And she inquired, saying, I also remem- 
ber that, and I have forgotten whether it 
could be done, or whether they were wast- 
ing their labor. 

And I said, If I remember right, it was 
always possible to get the First Twelve 
Numbers in place, but one could never be 
sure of the Last Three. I think there were 
six possible combinations of those three let- 
ters. and that three could be worked and 
three could not. And I think they found 
that in any combination where there were 
two of the three in order, the third could be 
brought into place, but never otherwise. 

And she said, Look at this Literary 
Checkerboard. What is a word of seven 
letters that meaneth truth? 

And I said, That is easy; it is Veracity. 

And she said, That is the First Hori- 
zontal. Now let us try the First Perpen- 
dicular. 

And I said, This soundeth like Geometry. 

And she said, What is a word of seven 
letters that meaneth a protection against 
Small-Pox? 

And I said, Vaccine; 
Children. 

And she said, Be not too quick to con- 
gratulate thyself. What is a word for 
something immature? 

And I said, Flapper. 

And she said, It must have Six Letters 
and begin with BH. 

And I said, Embryo. 

And she said, Thou art doing well. Now 
give me a word of five letters for friendship. 

And after I had Worried about it quite a 
while, she said, Thou art not Omniscient. 
It is Amity. 

And I said, If thou knewest, wherefore 
didst thou let me labor in vain? 

And she said, I thought it would do thee 
good. 

And I said, Let me see that Speckled 
Diagram. 

And before long I was hard at work on it. 

And Keturah said, I perceive that now 
we shall go over to the Great Majority. 
Henceforth thou wilt never be content till 
thou gettest the answer to the Daily Puzzle. 

And after I had worked two or three, I 
said unto Keturah: 

Life is a Cross-Word Puzzle. And some 
folk make a bad guess in their very first 
word. The word is Veracity, and they 
think it is Capacity, and they work out half 
the puzzle in that way. And it seemeth to 
give Satisfactory results for a time, but it 
will not work the Puzzle. And they think 
they find a solution to life’s mysteries in 
Meanness, whereas the key-word is Kind- 


this is play for 
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ness, and they write in the word Doubt 
where Faith ought to be. a 
And Keturah said, Faith and Kindness 
and Veracity are good words anywhere. : 
And I said, They go far toward giving the 
right answer to any Puzzle. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Pomona College Reaching Out 


As reported by the Western Wditor a few 
weeks ago, Pomona College is in the midst of 
a great campaign for $3,000,000 to care for 
its present complement of 1,000. Warly in the 
fall came the annual Founder’s Day, always” 
of great interest to Congregationalists. On 
this day, alumni in all their groups were set 
to accomplish the financial purpose. One goal 
was to match the proffer of $400,000 from the 
General Education Board on condition of rais- 
ing $800,000; and of $50,000 from the Car- 
negie Foundation, on condition of matching it 
with $150,000, for a fund in the retirement of 
teachers. But the college can be content with 
nothing less than the amount first stated, for 
that will only give adequate maintenance to 
the present enrollment; not for utilizing of the 
big new estate given by Miss Scripps; nor 
to care for the thousands of students clamor- 
ing for admission. JReally to meet the calls 
of the field, many, many millions are needed. 
The constituency has been divided into twelve 
districts. It is reported that the Claremont 
district pledged a half million dollars—a mighty 
sum for the little city, which shows the hold 
of the college upon hearts and pocketbooks. 

In pleasant ways of service, the college is 
reaching out with equal earnestness. Hach 
fall now, a “Friend of the Mexican Confer- 
ence” is held. Hundreds of thousands of Mex- 
icans have flowed up over the border, present- 
ing acute problems. In their crude state, they 
are the least desirable of immigrants. Proyi- 
sions for sanitation, housing, education, Amer-— 
icanization, Christianizing—all must be met, 
by friends who understand. Thus the teachers 
in Mexican schools, and others interested, 
come together with Mexican leaders for the 
annual day of fraternizing and conference. 
This year entertainment was provided by the 
Mexican Community Players of Long Beach, 
the children of the Cucamonga State Demon-— 
stration School, and Mexican children from La 
Verne and, Claremont. Discerning addresses” 
were given by a number of leaders in the move- 
ment, It is calculated much is accomplished” 
in uniting the forces more effectively in this 
work of Christian Americanization. ; 

From far and near come visitors to the 
annual rendering of the ‘“Messiah’’ in Bridges” 
Hall at Christmas time. A great chorus of 
137 voices carefully trained and blended, with 
the most accomplished soloists, effectuate a 
program of mighty inspiration. So great is the 
throng attending that the music is given on 
the afternoon of one day and the next evening. 

An organization to promote high scholar- 
ship which meets annually at Pomona Col- 
lege is the California Scholarship Federation. 
About 500 delegates from 100 high schools 
groups of superior young people assembled 
Dee. 17, for conference and better acquaint- 
ance. President James A. Blaisdell addressed 
them on “The Greater Loyalties.” This prey 
vides a means, too, for the college to secure 
the most forward looking young people. 
provide a choice constituency from which come 
year by year the students for Pomona. Yet 
the whole cause of education is given inspira- 
tion from these meetings at the college of such 
representative groups of young people and 
their teachers. C.2es 4 
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The Washington Missionary Convention 


eae estimates of the purpose and 
‘ yalue of the Washington Convention, 
probably the largest and most representa- 
tive missionary gathering ever held, have 
been presented in the editorial columns of 
last week’s issue and of this number. It 
is the aim here to suggest something of the 
atmosphere and high lights, without endeay- 
oring to report the sessions in detail, as is 
utterly impossible in the available space. 

The main sessions of the convention, 
morning, late afternoon, and evening, were 
all held in the Auditorium, a new building, 
not in fact fully completed, in which the 
first gathering of any kind had been held 
only two days before the opening of the 
eonvention. The sounds of workmen still 
at work upon the structure interfered some- 
what with some of the sessions. 

The Auditorium is a plain, unadorned, ob- 
long structure, seating some six thousand 
people. Architecturally it is more interest- 
ing for structure than for beauty. I hap- 
pened to meet a building contractor, a dele- 
gate to the convention, who was enthusi- 
astic about the conquest of building prob- 
lems. He instanced the great gallery, 
seventy by seventy feet, without a single 
pillar to block the vision of those who sat 
beneath. The acoustic properties would 
probably have constituted a difficulty had 
not amplifiers carried the voices of the 
various speakers to the farthest corner. 

- Dr. Barron Ovens THE CONVENTION 

In calling the convention to order on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, Jan. 28, Dr. 
James L. Barton, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, stressed the fact that 
the conyention was both interdenomina- 
tional and international. It was held under 
the auspices of the United Foreign Mission 
Boards and Societies of North Amer- 
ica, with similar societies in England and 
on the continent of Europe participating. It 
Was significant, Dr. Barton said, that in 
the realm of the exalted idealism of 
foreign missions, the churches had entered 
upon practical measures of fraternal co- 
Operation such as had never been experi- 
enced in any other field of Christian 
activity. He referred to the fact that for 
thirty-two consecutive years the Foreign 
Mission Boards of North America had an- 
nually assembled by official delegates to 
cor methods of co-operation. One hun- 
: boards and societies were now co-oper- 
ating in sustaining a central executive 
committee acting in many matters in the 
of all These organizations rep- 
at an annual disbursement of more than 
90,000, and the direction of a force in 
foreign field of 18,000 American mis- 

es. These national organizations, Dr. 
continued, were further allied with 
organizations in Europe, in the 
and support of an International 
Missionary Council, representing 
testant Foreign Missionary interests 
‘orld. 
is particular convention, Dr. Barton 


Reports and Impressions 
By the Editor 


said, was the successor of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, which succeeded the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference in New 
York in 1900. Similar conferences Dr. Bar- 
ton traced at intervals back as far as 1854. 

“Thus for seventy years,” said Dr. Bar- 
fon, “the different denominations most 
chiefly interested in the foreign missionary 
enterprises of the church have been putting 
into the background the differences which 
have separated and have been seeking those 
foundations of Christian belief and practice 
upon which they have been gradually unit- 
ing for the achievement of their great 
common tasks.” The present gathering, he 
said, came at a propitious time. Economic, 
social, political, national, international, and 
religious revolutions had swept over the 
world since the Conference at Edinburgh. 
Many panaceas were being offered for the 
world’s relief. But this conference had 
gathered in the belief that helpful as educa- 
tion, culture, civilization, treaties, protocols, 
and disarmaments might prove, the only ef- 
fectual redemption of the world could come 
through implanting in the hearts of men 
and nations the seeds of the Kingdom of 
Christ. “There must be created in the 
souls of men of every nation and kindred, 
and translated into their very life the will 
for self-surrender, for peace, for personal 
sacrifice, for unquestioned loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and a recognition that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.’ We 
are convinced that only by the practical 
application of what Jesus Christ calls ‘my 
Gospel’ to this sin-sick and passion-torn 
world can the world be redeemed.” 


THE PRESIDENT WELCOMES THE CONVENTION 

The placing of President Coolidge’s ad- 
dress of welcome immediately following Dr. 
Barton’s opening words and the opening 
prayer, gave to his utterances, in view of 
their actual character, all the significance 
of a keynote address. What might have 
been an official and perfunctory greeting 
became an integral and valuable part of 
the convention itself. President Coolidge’s 
address was published in full in last week’s 
issne. We should not be surprised if his- 
tory ultimately remembers President Cool- 
idge as much for this address as for any- 
thing in his career. It is the sort of thing 
for which Presidents are remembered. 

A note that was sounded again and again 
during the convention was struck by Bishop 
Herbert Welch, of Korea (Methodist Epis- 
copal Church), in speaking, along with 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, of Buffalo, on the 
general theme, The Present World Situa- 
tion. This note in Bishop Welch’s address 
was that of the distinction between Chris- 
tian brotherhood and Western civilization, 
or “white supremacy.” 

“We hear a great deal in this country 
about “The Yellow Peril,” declared Bishop 
Welch. “But in Japan they talk of ‘The 
White Peril’ They have been exploited by 
the white races until the ‘white peril’ has 


become extremely real to them. They have 
Seen the white races conquer the red race, 
the brown race, and the black race, and feel 
sure that there is now a definite movement 
on foot by the white people to subdue the 
yellow people of the world. 

“From the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the discovery about the same time 
of an ocean passage to the Far East, ex- 
ploitation of Eastern people was Carried on 
until the Russo-Japanese War. That was 
the first successful step made by the Japa- 
nese to prevent the loss of their territory, 
their trade, and their ‘civil right. 

“The wayes of the seas formerly sepa- 
rated the continents. Now they link them 
together. I am not in favor of admitting 
great numbers of Japanese to the United 
States, but to prevent trouble in the future, 
there must be a closer bond of brotherhood 
between these two great nations. The fu- 
ture peace of the world depends on just 
that relationship.” 

Bishop Welch stated that the missionary 
movement was growing steadily in Japan 
and Korea, and added that a great many 
of the principles of Christianity are now 
being embodied in the religions of the Far 
East. They are copying what they con- 
sider to be better than what they now 
have, but at the same time are holding to 
tkeir own faiths. 


BisHop Brent’s Prary Speaxine 


Bishop Charles H. Brent of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Western New 
York, who has just returned from the In- 
ternational Opium Conference at Geneva, 
drew tremendous applause from the conven- 
tion when he made a plea for the League 
of Nations. “While making an address re- 
cently I was amazed to find that only about 
eight per cent. of my audience had eyer 
read the covenant,” said the Bishop. “I 
told them frankly that they had no right 
to oppose any measure which they had not 
even read. 

“IT am convinced that the strongest op- 
position to the covenant of the league is 
due to ignorance and indifference,” Bishop 
Brent added. “The covenant may not be 
perfect. It is not perfect. But it is the 
greatest attempt ever made to bring about 
amity between the nations of the world. 
Until something better is produced it is 
worthy of support of the entire civilized 
world. 

“The World Court is the next best at- 
tempt ever made to bring about interna- 
tional brotherhood. The third great effort 
toward the same end is the Geneva Protocol 
In this country church and state are 
separate. They are separated but not di- 
vorced. They should not be divorced. It 
is the duty of religious people the world 
over to take an active part in polities. Citi- 
zens all over the land should write, tele 
graph, or see in person their senators, and 
register their opinions on all great ques- 
tions. It is said that these letters are 
thrown into the waste-basket. They are 


not. They are studied very, very closely,” 
the Bishop asserted. 

Bishop Brent is convinced that the only 
two things worth living for are a closer 
brotherhood between nations, and church 
unity. He says both will take time, but both 
are coming. During the last war he was a 
member of the American board of chaplains 
in Europe and came in very close con- 
tact with the American soldiers. But he 
insists that law, rather than war, must 
settle future international disputes. 


Race PROBLEMS AND HWVANGELISM 


Of the four days’ sessions that I attended 
—I missed the opening day and the closing 
day—the high water mark seemed to me to 
be reached in the session of Thursday morn- 
I found that this was the impression 
of many others. The general theme that 
morning was Christ: The Solution of the 
Problems of the World. 

Rey. John B. McLaurin, a Canadian Bap- 
tist missionary from India, gave a thought- 
ful, well-balanced address on the Message 
of Jesus to the Individual. We dealt with 
the theme in its larger relations to the 
whole program of world redemption, but he 
made his emphasis specific. The trans- 
formation of thé individual in Jesus Christ 
he declared to be “the basis as well as the 
vindication of all that we are doing.” “The 
thinking Hindu,’ he said, “cannot have 
faith in the power of Christ to cleanse so- 
ciety unless he sees its power to cleanse the 
individual.” 

Miss Mabel K. Howell, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Foreign Missionary Secretary of the 
M. E. Church, South, gave an address ou 
Christ’s Message to Society that enables one 
to understand the many indications that 
have come in recent years of the progres- 
sive movement among Southern Methodist 
women. With the background and phrase- 
ology of old-fashioned Methodism, Miss 
Howell urged the whole Gospel for the 
whole world’s need. “Public opinion,’ she 
declared, “is demanding that the church of 
Jesus Christ release the principles of Jesus 
and apply them to the social order.’ This 
can come, she urged, only through the spirit- 
ual dynamic of the Gospel, and by pro- 
claiming “the Christian doctrine of divine 
sonship through regeneration.” 

One of the greatest addresses of the con- 
vention was that of J. H. Oldham, of Hdin- 
burgh, secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, on Christ’s Message to Na- 
tions and Races. Mr. Oldham is a layman, 
and is author of the most important book, 
Christianity and the Race Problem. Ae 
know no way in which we can get a better 
world except through the conversion of in- 
dividual men and women,” said Mr. Old- 


ing. 


ham. But the individuals to whom we have. 


to carry the Gospel, he hastened to add, 
exist as members of nations and races. This 
fact, he urged, colors all our work. National 
or racial solidarity may come to constitute 
an insuperable barrier. Physically the world 
is open today, but there may grow up 
through racial or national prejudice things 
that close men’s minds to the preaching of 
the Gospel. In two directions, Mr. Oldham 
said, Jesus would transform:the situation: 

1. He would deliver us from the danger 
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of losing sight of the individual. The whole 
tendency today is toward forgetting that 
there is no more fundamental need than 
that of humanizing the relations of indi- 
vidual men to one another. We must re- 
discover the individual. This in itself 
will not solve problems but it will let loose 
a new creative force. The discussion whether 
races are equal, Mr. Oldham said, is quite 
beside the point. The real meaning of 
equality is quite apart from questions of 
gift or capacity—as, for instance, among 
the members of a family. We must remem- 
ber that we live in a world where nothing 
human is alien to us. 

2. “Jesus will emancipate us from the 
error that differences between people are 
necessarily causes of antagonism.” Mr. 
Oldham referred to a book on the racial 
question which, after devoting several hun- 
dred pages to demonstrate racial difference, 
in a very brief conclusion asserted that 
“with this yellow race, thus endowed, etc. 

. there must be inevitable conflict.” Why ?, 
asked the speaker. Is it necessary to 
blacken a man’s eyes because they are a 
different color from one’s own? Must men 
and women fight just because they are dif- 
ferent? Pointing out that differences con- 
stitute a reason why races should work 
together, Mr. Oldham humorously ques- 
tioned what a world would be like composed 
only of Scotchmen! He held that races.are 
complementary to one another, and that 
under right conditions each would contribute 
valuable elements to the whole. 


THE CONVENTION’S GREATEST ADDRESS 


The address that followed, by Rev. HE. 
Stanley Jones, D.D., of India, on The Aim 
and Motive of Foreign Missions, seemed to 
be commonly regarded as the high-water 
mark of the whole convention. Its power 
was not that of oratory, though Dr. Jones 
is a fluent and able speaker, but its states- 
manlike presentation “of present-day mis- 
sionary purpose, policies, and problems, as 
seen by men in whom spiritual zeal is allied 
with liberal and progressive spirit. A 
Methodist editor sitting beside me at the 
press table told me that Dr. Jones would 
have been made a Bishop at the General 
Conference at Springfield had he not de- 
clined the honor and insisted upon continu- 
ing the work of high evangelism in which 
he is now engaged in India. 


Mission motives and aims are often mis- 
understood in the East [said Dr. Jones]. 
Sometimes we are thought of as furnishing 
the religious side to imperialism. Many of 
the non-Christians suspect that we are in 
the pay of the governments, others that big 
business is behind us as the forerunners of 
later exploitation. It is well that we there- 
fore clarify the issue and make known our 
aims and motives. 

First, we are not there to Westernize the 
Hast. I would not turn over my hand to 
Westernize the East. I trust I will give my 
life to Christianize it. We are not trying 
to make the Hast a pale copy of the West. 

Again, we are not there to implant Wes- 
tern forms of Christianity in the East with 
no other alternative but to accept them 
whether or no. Our Christianity must 
necessarily be through Western forms but 
we say to the East that she may take as 
much or little of them as she may finally 
find suitable to her purposes. However, we 
are there to give them Christ and we will 
allow and urge them to interpret him ac- 


-the Hast,’ he remarked, 
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cording to their own national genius and 
past. 

The finished product of the different 
faiths might be stated to be as follows: 
Greece said: “Be moderate—know thyself.” 
Rome said, “Be strong—order thyself.” 
Confucianism says, “Be superior—correct. 
thyself.” Buddhism says, ‘Be disillusioned 
—annihilate thyself.’ Hinduism says, “Be 
separated—merge thyself.” Mohammedan- 
ism says, “Be submissive—bend thyself.” 
Judaism says, “Be holy—conform thyself.” 
Modern materialism says, “Be industrious— 
enjoy thyself.” Modern dilettantisin says, 
“Be broad—cultivate thyself.” Cae 
says, “Be Christlike—give thyself.” 

If the end in view of the Christian mis- 
sions is the production of Christlike char- 
acter around the world, we have no apology 
to make for that aim, for we know nothing 
higher for God or man than to be Christlike. 


Dr. Jones stressed the revival of interest 
in Jesus as a person, as distinct from West- 
ern civilization, making appeal to the upper 
classes as well as to the outcasts. The task | 


“of missions is not to establish a form of 


Western civilization or a type of ecclesiasti- 
cism, but to mak» men like Jesus Christ. 
He related how a foremost social worker | 
of India had said to him, “Western civili- 
zation was never at a lower ebb, but you 
missionaries never stood higher.” ; 

Another leading Indian had said, “I do 
not like the Christ of your creeds andy 
churches.” ‘Then how,” replied Dr. Jones, 
“do you like the Christ of your Indian 
roads?” 

Dr. Jones related an interesting conversa-_ 
tion with Gandhi in which he had asked 
the Indian prophet for his honest verdict con- 
cerning Christianity and missionary work. ; 
Gandhi in his reply had urged four things: © 

1. All of you Christians, he said, must 
begin to live more like Christ. : 

2. You must practice your religion witht 4 
out adulterating it, or toning it down. 

(This Dr. Jones regarded as very im-_ 
portant, for he felt, as some one had sug- ; 
gested that the great danger in missions : 
was that of so inoculating the world with 3 
a mild form of Christianity that it might bey ‘ 
immune from the real thing.) 

3. You. must put your emphasis upon — 
love, for love is the central thing. ’ 

4. You must study the non-Christian re- — 
ligions more sympathetically. Christian — 
missionaries, said Dr. Jones, should be will- — 
ing to find truth anywhere. “We went to 
“as teachers only; — 
some of us are staying as learners.” Declar-— 
ing that he could see no way out for Hast 
or West other than that that Jesus points, — 
Dr. Jones reported the saying of an eminent 
Indian whom he had questioned regarding 
Christ. ere 

“There is nobody else,” said this man, ~ 
“who is seriously bidding for the heart of 
the world.” 

The Christian missionary, Dr. Jones con- 
cluded, has many critics, but no rivals. 


a 


THE GOSPEL IN Four LANDS 
The tide still flowed strong on Thursday — 
evening, -when phases of missionary work | 
in Japan, China, India, and Africa came © 
under survey. 
Dr. William Axling 


a 


spoke of Japan. Re- © 
ferring to the Gospel as a challenging and 3 
dynamic force, and to the fact that transla-_ 
tions of Dr. Harry B. Fosdick’s books and — 
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'Papini’s Life of Christ have had unprece- 
nted sale, Dr. Axling also laid bare the 
ucial problems of the present hour, owing 
| race prejudice and race pride. But Chris- 
anity was struggling against these things, 
id against the evils of greedy and sordid 
dustrialism, in Japan as in America, and 
yt without success. He referred to the 
vakening to Christian ideals of certain 
iptains of industry, for example Kobay- 
hi, king of the dentifrice industry, who 
s established service, rather than profit, 
s the basis of his business. Fair hours, 


living wage, profit-sharing, educational 
ad recreational privileges, have been 
tablished. 


Christian leadership is developing like- 
ise in other spheres and directions. Said 
y. Axling: 

The Gospel has focused its white light on 
ioral standards and sanctions that wreck 
naracter and undermine society. These 
pandards and sanctions had gone on un- 
aallenged and unquestioned until the Gos- 
sl came to Tokyo. But the Gospel has 
aallenged these practices hoary with age, 
as pointed out a better way, and the fight 
) outlaw them is on. 

Rev. Watts O. Pye, the American Board 
issionary who, practically single-handed, 
as evangelized a Chinese province, told of 
ais work. It was a good address but Mr. 
‘ye is far too modest, and too much a man 
f action, to tell that story as it can be 
oid and ought to be told. Those who knew 
that lay back of Mr. Pye’s words could 
ll in the high lights of the picture, but the 
onvention as a whole hardly realized that 
he man on the platform, giving a somewhat 
iatter-of-fact account of his methods, was 
missionary who pre-eminently has repro- 
uced the spirit and achievements of apos- 
olic days—a man who has strongly com- 
ined Paul’s missionary vision with that 
. eapacity for organization and up- 
uilding. 

One wished that for a moment Mr. Pye 
night have been endowed with the natiye 
loquence with which Rev. H. C. McDowell, 
f our West African mission, and formerly 
First Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., moved 
he great audience, as he told with striking 
icturesqueness of his work among primi- 
ive peoples. If Mr. Pye speaks in our 
hurches we trust our people will not let 
lim off with so modest an account of his 
vork, but will cross-question him until the 
ull greatness of what he has done has been 
‘evealed. 


AN INDIAN oN INDIA 


An able and enlightening address at this 
same session was that of Professor John 
Jesudason Cornelius, of Lucknow, India. By 
i witty reference, which showed his ability 
0 laugh at himself (a quality which an ex- 
9erienced missionary informs us is rather 
musual among Indians) Professor Cornelius 
juickly got en rapport with his audience. 
He told how, attending the Methodist Con- 
ference in Springfield, he and others of his 
fellow-countrymen had been asked to wear 
heir turbans. A crowd of boys had been 
attracted by their headdress and had fol- 
lowed them. When he had turned to a 
young lad and asked him what they 
wanted, and why they were following him, 
che boy’s face had been covered with a grin, 
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as he put his hand to his mouth, and called, 
to his fellow-urchins “Oh, boy! It speaks!” 

India, moving toward Christ, the speaker 
predicted may meke a spiritual contribu- 
tion which the materialistic civilizaton of 
the West so woefully needs. The East he 
said, challenges America with the follow- 
ing questions: 

Is there more race hatred and bitterness 
in America? 

Is there selfishness strong enough to, stand 
in the way of America’s making her con- 
tribution in the greatest effort ever made 
to help human families live in peace? 

Is the American civilization tending to 
crowd religion out and is it really incapaci- 
tating Americans for religion? 

Is America making economic and scienti- 
fic advances ends in themselves? 

Is the material advance making Ameri- 
eans forget the moral progress, without 
which society will go to pieces? 

Has not the time come for Christian 

Americans to stop, think, and face the facts 
to see if the movement in the United States 
is toward Christ? 
" “We are facing the most critical period 
in religious history,” he said. “With the 
great world war, suffering and sorrow, bit- 
terness and hatred, licentiousness and law- 
lessness, disbelief and moral unrest have 
increased throughout the world. 

“In India, along with these evils, came 
resentment and revolt against the oppres- 
sions of British rule. At this time, when 
political relations were greatly strained, 
Gandhi, the apostle of soul force, took into 
his hands the leadership of the nation and 
prevented bloodshed and chaos. How did 
he undertake such an important and super- 
human task and bring about the desired 
result? He did it by spiritualizing the na- 
tional consciousness. 

“His greatest contribution to the world is 
just here: he has shown to the world that 
Christ’s principle of overcoming evil by 
good, by soul force, by spiritual strength, is 
practicable not only by the individual but 
by a nation. He has given new meaning to 
the gospel of vicarious suffering and has 
turned the eyes of thinking men to Christ 
upon the Cross. The result of it is that 
hundreds of educated Hindus and Moham- 
medans are found sympathetically studying 
the Christ’s way of life, which has through 
Mahatma Gandhi brought such new 
strength, vitality, and unity to our people. 

“Non-Christian leaders are frequently 
making use of quotations from the Bible in 
support of their positions. India is now 
awakened spiritually. In her own tolerant 
way she is now moving toward Christ to 
see if his way of life would redeem her 
from her life of lethargy and help her to 
make her contribution in supplying the 
spiritual message she undoubtedly has, and 
ot which the materialistic civilization of the 
West is so woefully in need. 

“While Gandhi has greatly helped in 
mobilizing the thinking of the people and 
directing it in spiritual channels, we must 
not forget how much had been done for 
many decades by the great band of mission- 
aries who labored long and loyally out in 
India. Through educational institutions, 
medical work, direct evangelical methods, 
missionaries faithfully and without ceasing 
prepared the ground for just such a man as 
Gandhi. It has pleased God to bring the 
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message home to the people of India and 
to the peoples of other lands, who are sick 
of the hatred and bitterness and selfishness 
which characterize our civilizations today; 
there is no other hope for humanity except 
the hope that is in Christ Jesus—in the 
gospel of Love. There is a movement to- 
ward Christ in mind. 

“This is not all; there is also a mass 
movement toward Christ in India. Thou- 
sands of illiterate people called the ‘un- 
touchables’ are also moying toward Christ. 
You can touch a dog, you can touch a cat, 
but these human beings cannot be touched 
—and we have sixty millions of them! It 
is a tragedy. 

“Through the work of American Chris- 
tian missionaries, thousands have already 
been redeemed and now the non-Christians 
themselves have come to realize their folly 
and are now working hard to remove un- 
touchability. Christianity has thus not only 
redeemed many from the untouchables but, 
more than that, has brought a new con- 
sciousness of respect for the personality of 
the individual, be he poor or rich. 

“This work of love among the so-called 
untouchables has made such a profound im- 
pression that thousands are now moying 
toward Christ.” 

(As it has seemed wise to report some of 
the addresses at greater length than was at 
first intended when this article was begun, 
it is necessary to end here this week and to 
hold over other interesting matters for nest 
week's isswe— EDITOR. ) 


Dr. Bacon’s Last Public Prayer 


Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., was for nearly 
half a century pastor of the venerable Cen- 
ter Congregational Church of New Haven, Ct. 
During the last years of his life Dr. Bacon 
was professor of pastoral theology and 
homiletics in the Yale Divinity School, and 
was commonly known as the “Bishop of 
New England.” Dr. Bacon’s last public 
prayer was delivered in the Chapel of Yale 
Divinity School on Dec. 22, 1881. It was 
taken down in the classroom by Mr. Sidney 
C. Partridge, now Bishop Partridge of 
Western Missouri, and by him handed to 
Mr. David G. Wylie, now Rey. David G. 
Wylie, D.D., LL.D., of New York. This 
is the first time the prayer has ever been 
in print. 

We would do all things in Thy fear, O 
God, the Father of our spirits and the 
Judge of our hearts, Thou has placed us 
here in this world for a little time that 
here we may serve Thee and the Kingdom 
of our Lord and Savior. Make us diligent 
in all the work to which Thou callest us. 
Guide and prosper us in our studies. Equip 
us for the service to which we may be 
called in Thy Church and Kingdom. Guide 
our words and thoughts while we are here 
together at this hour and make the oppor- 
tunity of this hour profitable to us for Thy 
service and glory, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


The most wonderful thing about us men 
and women is not that we can exercise reason, 
but that we can exercise faith; that we are 
made capable of receiving and being sure of 
a divine evidence. And there is a _ divine 
evidence for us. We find it there in our 
spirits. God can never be proved to us apart 
from that inward witness—H. C. Carter. 
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Motion Pictures for Churches 
Commended Sources of Supply 


Aegee ago we undertook to find out 
what motion pictures were available 
for churches, and published the results of 
our research in The Congregationalist. Barly 
this season we began the same kind of in- 
vestigation; and we wish to say right here 
that we have found so much more material 
at the disposal of churches this year that 
we cannot possibly compress all the in- 
formation in one article. Ministers who 
are using motion pictures should rejoice in 
the abundance of material now on hand. 
The Christian Herald Motion Pictures 
have been taken over by the United Cinema 
Co., 120 W. 41st St., New York City. They 
have control of the Sacred Films originally 
produced under the guidance of Dr. Hun- 
tington. There are fourteen episodes of 
Old Testament history on single reels and 
a five-reel picturization of the life of Jesus. 
This same company distributes twelve reels 
on missionary work in China and India. 
The Pilgrim Photoplay Hxchange, 736-742 
So. Wabash Aye., Chicago, furnishes pic- 
tures to church schools and Y. M. C. A.’s. 
In their Bulletin No., 1 there are listed 
many attractive subjects. We can only 
mention a few. The Holy Bible in thirty 


reels, the Lord’s Prayer in one reel, and 
twenty-five single-reel themes like “The 
Good Samaritan,’ “The Twenty-Third 
Psalm,’ “The Light of the World,” etc. 


They furnish six motion picture hymns, viz., 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” “Dare to Be 
a Daniel,” “How Firm a Foundation,” ete. 
There are about thirty other religious fea- 
tures, including “That Something” (five 
reels). This company also furnishes sets 
of hymn slides. They have “The Other 
Wise Man,” “The. Passion Play of 1923,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” etc. They also sell a 
daylight screen. 

The International Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 3847 Madison Ave., 
furnished pictures to over 100 churches dur- 
ing the past two years. Rey. John Staple- 
ton of Chatterton Hill Congregational 
Church, White Plains, N. Y., used these 
pictures last winter for sixteen consecutive 
Sunday evenings. These films are free ex- 
cept for transportation charges. 

The National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, issues many fine films. There 
is a rental charge of one dollar per reel and 
transportation charges. 

Perhaps one of the best sources for reli- 
gious and educational motion pictures is the 
American Motion Picture Corporation, Inc., 
71 W. 28d St., New York City. 
pany handles “The Voice of the Land,” 
which is a complete historic geography of 
Bible lands and peoples as they are today. 
They have taken over the old Community 
Motion Picture Service, Inc. This company 
furnishes unit programs, just long enough to 
jllustrate a sermon, not to take its place. 
They also use beautiful scenic effects with 
their religious themes. 

Churches are, or should be, ieventea in 
all kinds of welfare work and can do much 
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to promote it through the use of motion 
pictures. For example, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 870 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, issues several very fine films for 
sale. These can be rented also through 
state associations. The National Health 
Council at the above address will furnish a 
list of 500 subjects at a cost of 35 cents. 

The Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., has 
two motion pictures called “Our Children” 
and “Well Born.” These may be borrowed 
for periods of two weeks, transportation 
charges to be paid by exhibitor. 

The Bureau of Commercial HWconomics, 
Washington, D. C., is an altruistic associa- 
tion using the facilities and instrumentali- 
ties of governments, manufacturers, and 
educational institutions in the dissemina- 
tion of useful information by the graphic 
method of motion pictures displayed invari- 
ably to audiences admitted free. This 
bureau circulates the films of the United 
States Government, of the Dominions of the 
British Empire, Republics of France and 
Argentina, and of thirty other nations in 
many parts of the world. } 

One of the most interesting motion pic- 
ture developments is that of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. They have 
developed what they call the Cine-Kodak 
and the Kodascope. These machines are 
peculiarly adapted to church work in that 
they require no fireproof booth, are thor- 
oughly safe, having been recommended by 
the board of underwriters, are easily port- 
able and hence not in the way when the 
hall or room is being used for other 
purposes. 

This is a small motion picture camera 
and a portable motion picture projector. 
What interests us most is that the company 
has a large library of Kodascope films lo- 
eated at Aeolian Hall, 85 West 42d St., New 
York City, covering many subjects. It is 
possible to become a subscriber to this sery- 
ice and have access to this remarkable col- 
lection. of pictures. 

The Worcester Film Corporation, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has a civics picture entitled, 
“The Making of an American,” in one reel, 
and another called “Opportunity, a Story 
for Your Boy,” also one reel. 

The Canadian Government Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, issues a 
thirty-page catalog of motion pictures which 
rent for one dollar per subject. Many of 
these pictures are scenics and Canada has 
some wonder spots. 

The Bray Productions, Ine., 180 W. 46th 
St., New York City produces the Bray Pic- 
tograph Series. They also have a “Better 
Babies” series and a Boys’ Club Service. 

One of the newer sources of supply is the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. These 
are mostly educational films and they are 
on every subject imaginable. Civies and 
Citizenship, Sanitation and Health, geo- 
graphical films including the Yellowstone 
National Park, ete., nature study, and many 
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agricultural subjects. While films from this 
library are sold outright to schools, there 
are films that may be had for transportation 
charges only. Any Ford Agency can give 
the information. 

Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 350 Madison Ave,, 
New York City, have some wonderful pic 
tures. The two-reel subject, “As We For. 
give,” pdrallels in theme and incident the 
episode that inspired the Epistle of Paul to 
Philemon. They furnish programs complete 
consisting of well-balanced themes. One of 
the finest productions is “Be Prepared,” the 
great Boy Scout picture featuring Dan 
Beard. It is distributed exclusively by this 


We can only mention the catalogs of the 
Pathe Wxchange, Inc., 85 W. 45th St., New 
York City, which contain many excellent re 
ligious and educational themes. The Na- 
tional Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, 
Inc., 736 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, issues 
a large and comprehensible catalogue of 184 
pages. Also address them at 130 W. 46th 
St., New York City. 

The George Kleine Motion Picture Films, 
Chicago, are good. We wish to call atten- 
tion to one of these subjects, “The Story the 
Keg Told Me.” The title is unfortunate. It 
is the story of a man’s better self fighting 
against greed. A powerful sermon in itself. 
The scenery is wonderful for its beauty 
Forest, mountain, lake, and stream are all 
vivid. 

One should never overlook Vitagraph’s 
“From the Manger to the Cross.” Apply for 
this at any Vitagraph agency and ask for 
the print “C.” 3 

The DeVry Corporation has developed a 
free film library. Write for a catalogue at 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. : 

This article would be incomplete without 
a reference to Dr. J. K. Shields’ “The 
Stream of Life” and “The Maker of Men.” 
These are strong religious stories. The lat- 
ter is a remarkable appeal for young men 
to enter the ministry. They may be secured 
of the Plymouth Film Corporation, 46 W. 

New York City. : 

There is one list of pictures that even 
exhibitor should have and that is the Na- 
tional Board of Review’s “Selected Pictures’ 
for 1923-24” (25 cents). Address the Board 
at 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The General Vision Company, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, issues a list of 
“Juvenile Motion Pictures.” 

The Fox Educational Entertainments cat- 
alog for 1923-24, 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
New York City, carries many pictures that 
you can use. 

Homestead Films, Ine., 732 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, sends out excellent films for 
agricultural communities. 

The International Harvester Co., 606 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, loans films, lecture” 
charts, and slides without charge except for 
transportation. These are especially for 
farmers. 1 

The Visual Text Book Publishers, 212 W. 
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h St, Los Angeles, Cal. is putting 
owledge into films for teaching.  ‘“Citi- 
S in the Making” is a series of eleyen 
sons in citizenship. 


New DEvIcEs 


mong the many new devices for the 
‘owing of pictures is an instrument for 
use of film lantern slides. The Society 
Visual Education, 327 So. La Salle St., 
icago, or 180 W. 46th St., New York 
ty, has a catalog of “picturals” covering 
ide range of religious subjects to be used 
th their new Pictural Lantern. This com- 


IMERE seems to be only one answer to 
the question as to whether Fundamen- 
‘lists and Liberals can work together har- 
joniously and effectively in Christian Fel- 
}wship, whether within any church or in 
te broader field of Christian activities: 
ey can, if they will. 

| We know that the primitive Christian 
EE had this problem to meet. Not only 
e 


the recorded words, as given in the New 
stament, but between the lines we are 
ynscious of strain and stress, of sharply 
fined doctrinal differences, of rival 
fachers, of hard-won compromises, of well- 
Atentioned irenics. 
| Down through all the Christian centuries 
ere haye been those who have modestly 
ubted the ability of the individual to at- 
in a perfect comprehension of the teach- 
g of Jesus solely through an individual’s 
peal to his own consciousness, and so 
ve proclaimed the need for an outward 
uthority; and those as well who, inspired 
their own glimpses of the eternal truth, 
lave found external authority too limiting 
nd have turned from such authority to fol- 
bw the gleam; assured in their own hearts 
hat, whatever others might say, they were 
jot following wandering fires. 
|The Liberal need not quarrel with the 
undamentalist because the latter looks to 
me external authority for the correct 
efinition of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
hether the authority is sought in an in- 
allible church or an infallible book. At 
eart, the Fundamentalist’s appeal is to the 
est and highest thought, the most inspired 
hought, of those who, both in the time 
receding and following the Christian era, 
aye sought God if happily they might find 
im; an appeal to that great, general body 
f evidence which must stabilize, though 
ot standardize, the individual conclusions 
f each Christian believer. 

Nor need the Fundamentalist quarrel 
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pany also furnishes a very large variety of 
educational motion pictures. They also have 
on hand 500 lantern slides illustrating “The 
Life and Travels of Jesus.” These are listed 
in a very complete analytical catalog. 

In referring to the new device for show- 
ing film slides we desire to mention the 
George W. Bond Slide Co., Inc., 6 S. Lake 
St. Chicago, who also have a Film Slide 
Projector. 

There are many types of churches that 
use motion pictures and there are films for 
every type. The rural church can do much 
to advance community life by using Govern- 
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with the Liberal who, believing devoutly 
with Robinson of Leyden that more light 
and more truth is yet to come to men from 
the Holy Scriptures, seeks through devout 
and reverent scholarship to make that great 
body of evidence, the Bible, a living, life- 
giving reality for today. 

The Liberal may sometimes be over-hasty 
in what he discards, but he does not claim 
personal infallibility; the Fundamentalist 
may retain certain concepts which seem to 
the Liberal to be non-essentials; but both 
may well recall those calming words: “In 
essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in 
all things charity.” 

We need alike the outward authority and 
the inward vision; the vision that clarifies 
our view as to what is truly authoritative; 
and the authority that stabilizes our vision, 
assuring us that the vision is veritable, and 
no idle dream. 

There is need of sound doctrine; without 
correct Christian teaching our journey is 
not that of pilgrims definitely seeking a 
city that hath foundations, but rather that 
of straying wanderers in a pathless desert; 
this does not imply, however, that those 
holding different doctrinal beliefs cannot 
work together in Christian fellowship. 

It is in proportion as a man is convinced 
of the soundness of his own views that he 
feels safe and at ease with those whose 
views differ from his own; it it the man 
who feels uncertain of the logic of his own 
position who dreads to mingle with those 
who disagree with him. 

Fellowship is a better word than tolera- 
tion, for fellowship implies a common bond, 
while toleration suggests dislike, if not re- 
strained aversion; to say that one tolerates 
a thing is to say that the thing is bad but 
one is going to put up with it; a statement 
that speaks well neither for the thing nor 
the speaker. 

“In my Father’s house,” said Jesus, mem- 
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ment, Ford, and Harvester films during the 
week in purely educational programs. Those 
churches that run week-night programs can 
find enough in these lists for several years, 
Those using motion pictures for religious 
purposes will find an increasing number at 
their disposal. Churches that use regular 
theater pictures on Sunday evenings will 
continue to secure them at the regular ex- 
changes. There are enough for all. We 
suggest that interested readers send for the 
catalogs mentioned in this article. 

1618 Drexel Ave., 

Miami Beach, Fla. 


The Problem of Christian Fellowship 


) “Honorable Mention” Prize Essay 
: 


| Can Fundamentalists and Liberals live and work together, 


harmoniously and effectively, in Christian Fellowship, both 
in the local church and in the larger field of service? »% 


orably, “are many mansions’—many abid- 
ing-places, many homes. He did not say 
that all those homes were equally desirable; 
he did say that they were all in his Father’s 
house. He spoke of “the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven’ and of “the least in 
the kingdom of heaven”; but at least he 
said that the least in the kingdom of heaven 
was in the kingdom, and not outside. The 
law of the kingdom is growth, unfoldment. 
We may have a very humble home in that 
kingdom, but if we really care for that 
kingdom our home in it will grow fairer and 
larger and more worthwhile. 

One need not be in entire agreement with 
the views of a Park, a Munger, or a Tucker 
in order to feel and rejoice in the love and 
devotion that inspire their writings, and a 
man may have a quickened sense of the 
Divine Presence when worshiping with a” 
Fundamentalist whose doctrine is in dis- 
tinct disagreement with his own. 

Too often we take some statement regard- 
ing the teaching of Jesus for that teaching 
itself; the statement may point to some 
essential truth and yet fail in its applica- 
tion because the truth that it would set 
forth is not sufficiently understood. It may 
be easier to refute the statement, but the. 
truth to which it points is precious—and 
irrefutable. The Fundamentalist, if he is 
worthy of his name, must be willing to go 
back of all statements to the fundamental 
truth itself; he must not shrink from any 
test that shows their worth or worthless- 
ness; the Liberal must prove his liberality 
not by a scornful or smiling rejection of the 
statements of the Fundamentalist, but by a 
quick and ready sympathy with a brother to 
whom the truth is as dear as it is to himself. 

The Liberal, if he will carefully consider 
the Fundamentalist’s views, may find that 
the Fundamentalist is merely striving to 
preserve what the Liberal still holds dear; 
the Fundamentalist, considering the Lib- 
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eral’s viewS, may find that the Liberal is 
merely seeking to be rid of the husk that 
has wrapped itself around the precious 
wheat to which, after all, the Fundamen- 
talist is calling attention; one fears that 
the wheat will not mature without the pro- 
tecting husk, the other is certain that the 
fields are white already unto harvest. 

It has been said that men work together 
harmoniously and efficiently until some ques- 
tion of theology arises, and that then one 
finds men set off in different compartments, 
incapable of co-operation. Mere intellec- 
tual differences, theological or otherwise, 
have never separated men; pride, prejudice, 
“the strife for triumph more than truth,” 
these separate men; these grow and fatten 
when men sit at ease in Zion; they shrink 
and wither in the presence of a common 
need. 

Some reader, looking back across the 
years, may recall a story, The Cruise of the 
Two Deacons. Two good men, each esteem- 
ing the other a heretic, find themselves, in- 
advertently, in joint command of a sail- 
boat with two unregenerate fellow-beings. 
Because of an oversight, the boat must sink, 
so the rowboat is lowered. The unregener- 
ates only are in the rowboat when through 
some accident it appears that the rowboat 
must be immediately set free or overturned. 
The two deacons, each aware of the un- 
regenerate condition of those aboard the 
rowboat, “pay out’’; then turn to each other, 
knowing what they face. Theological dif- 
ferences seem of little moment to them; 
they join in prayer and obtain deliverance. 
Neither may persuade the other to accept 
his views, but henceforward they recognize 
each other as brothers in Christ. 

Today, when perhaps as never before in 
its history the world stands stretching out 
its hands for something that will deliver it 
from its own unspeakable folly with its 
resultant desolation; when all those who 
have named the name of Christ are called 
to great deeds of love and mercy and high 
forbearance; when the church is called 
upon to prove that she is truly Christian, 
by bringing forth the fruits to which her 
Lord and Master pointed as the only proof 
that men understood his teaching aright, 
what place is there for pride of opinion? 
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Fundamentalist and Liberal may each 
safely and gladly leave the other to work 
out his own salvation; but with the world 
calling alike to them both, under God, for 
light, leading, and deliverance, surely they 
will not waste their efforts in mutual con- 
tention; brothers in Christ, they will not 
dare—nor care—to stand aside! 


Our ‘‘Camino Real”’ 
The Drama Made to Serve the Pulpit 


Once again Rey. Arthur Metcalf, pastor of 
Logan Heights Congregational Chureh in San 
Diego, Cal., is demonstrating what the drama 
can do vividly to portray Christian truth and 
action. Previous plays that he has produced 
have been “Onesimus” and “Athaliah.” Now 
it is “The Beasts of Ephesus,’ a four-act 
drama of New Testament times. 

The stage is set in Ephesus, seat of the 
great temple of Diana, one of the seven mar- 
vels of the ancient world. The time is 69 


A. D. We remember, too, that Ephesus was. 


the home of one of the most notable New 
Testament churches. The inevitable conflict 
between the Christian and the pagan provides 
the thrilling theme. Five years before the 
date, Rome had been burned, Nero had laid 
the blame upon Christians, killing many. Now 
the Christians fear the return of the bloody 
mood. “The Beasts of Ephesus” aims to set 
forth the spirit of the New ‘Testament dis- 
ciples which in time succeeds in conquering 
the paganism of the Roman Empire. 

The atmosphere of pagan Ephesus as Chris- 
tianity was entering it is skillfully repro- 
duced. Dark are the shadows, to contrast the 
triumph of light. The Temple of Wphesus, 
large, magnificent, widely known, was dedi- 
eated to pleasure, in the forms of religion. 
Here you meet Eleusis the high priestess, 
scornful of virtue, an inearnation of passion- 
ate desire, Phyllis, the soothsayer, is the 
subtle, successful villain of the plot. Pilgrims 
from the ends of the earth are seen flocking 
to Diana’s shrine. There are wizards, sooth- 
sayers, fortune tellers, and every type of magic- 
monger crowding the streets. Here are the 
powers of darkness seeking to break down 
the Christian morale, 

Act 1. A room in the Christian home of 
Simon Cyrene of Hphesus. We meet the old man 
who once had borne the cross for Jesus—his 
son Rufus having suffered 
his grandchildren, Agatha, Mary, and Thomas, 
with him. Their strong faith, their stern 
loyalties, are evident, Basil, a Christian youth, 
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and Metellus, a pagan son of the governo 
each love Agatha and press their suit. Neithe 
can she accept: not the former because hi 
love is not answered; nor the gallant Mete 
lus because he is a pagan. It is a charmin 
play of sentiment, with the cross which fide 
ity to ideals interposes. Of beautiful remini; 
cence is the simple celebration of the brea 
and cup, in the daily custom of the earl 
Christians at their meals. 


Act 2. On the portico of the Temple « 
Diana at Ephesus. Metellus consulting th 
oracle to learn whether he may not win th 
lovely Agatha, is confronted by the high priest 
ess, Eleusis, who challenges him to be tru 
to Rome and its religion. He is torn betwee 
the call of friends and tradition, and the at 
traction of the superior virtue as he has see 
it in the Christians. To hold him to pagan 
ism, she and Phyllis tell the governor of th 
family of Simon, contend that they will no 
offer incense to Cesar, and persuade him ft 
order them to trial, hoping thus -to get the: 
out of. the way. An interesting though in 
ferior character is Crispus, who recalls us t 
the times of Paul, when as town clerk 
brought order to the riotous assemblage abou 
the apostle. 


Act 8. Again on the portico of the Templ 
of Diana. The Christian family are adju 
by the Governor with his court to offer iz 
cense to Cesar. The motives behind the dee 
in the Roman mind, as well as the Christia 
conception of its idolatry, are vividly seén 
The heroic courage of the old man, matche 
by. the little children, is startlingly impressive 
In vain Metellus beseeches. They are obdu 
rate. For the Temple festival soon to come 
they are sentenced to meet the lions. A fai 
ery to our pleasure-loving and easy-going sey 
eration is the experience of martyrdom. Ye 
to these of Ephesus it was imminent enough 
The awful persecutions of Nero were fresl 
in all minds. And, it was realized, simila 
outbreaks were likely. It should be a toni 
to present-day Christians to feel the heroi 
atmosphere of the first century of the church 

Act 4. In Scene 1, Basil, friend of the 
family, is persuaded by Phyllis to speed fo 
Metellus, sent by his father to quell an im 
surrection at Chios. It is hoped thus to secure 
interference with the martyrdom, and so the 
crafty sorceress plans to divert the prince t 
Agatha which would save Eleusis from fatal 
folly. 

In Scene 2, the Christian family hover im 
the dungeon which overlooks the amphi 
theater. Two soldiers are casting dice t 
while away the time. A great crowd are in 
the seats to witness the show. As Glaweus. 
gladiator, strives with the lion, Agatha’s 
prayer is counted as having brought him res- 
cue at a critical moment. Basil enters & 
cast his lot with theirs. Metellus, too, faili 
to persuade the governor, earnestly decides t 
share their fate. Not in abject submission, 
however, for he proceeds to arm them, as also 
the two guards, who had been impressed 
events. When they are about to enter the 
arena, the course is stopped by order of the 
governor, who declares that a prophecy 0) 
Agatha is fulfilled: Vitellius murdered, Ves 
pasian on the throne. He pardons the ¢ 
tives. Then Metellus, won to Agatha by 
espousing Christ, secures the father’s Rom 
blessing on their marriage. Eleusis, high 
priestess, joins the Christians: “Galilean, thou 
hast conquered.” But Phyllis, soothsaye 
scornfully departs: “The old gods are good 
enough for me, the old ways, the old shrines. 
Upon them impressively the aged Sines pr 0- 
nounces Christian benediction. Z 

(Continued on page 246) 
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The Layman’s Duty to Foreign Missions 


An Address Delivered at the Washington Missionary Convention 


(Eprrors’ Nore—Here is a sermon by a 
ayman and manufacturer. Its inherent value 
$ inereased by this fact, and by the fact that 
his address is typical of a great deal that was 
aid at Washington. It is refreshing to find a 
nan whose life is lived in the industrial area 
who has such a clear view of the deeper mean- 
ngs of life and of the purposes of Ohristian- 
ty: The address as here published is slightly 
vbridged.) 
| S laymen we dare not consider the intro- 
| duction of Christianity into foreign coun- 
ries as a mere business proposition. Vastly 
nore of a selling proposition is involved in 
‘oreign missions than in the sale of Sun 

aid raisins, Camel cigarettes, or Westing- 
ouse electric bulbs. The salesmanship method: 
sed in disposing of these commodities in the 

owded areas of the world could be studied 
ith profit by those engaged in foreign mis- 
ions. But when one is asked to discuss the 
aymen’s responsibility for the foreign mis- 
ionary movement, one is compelled to go far 
eeper than the consideration of advertising 
nethods or the spending of money for propa- 
ration purposes. 

For more than a year we have lived among 
eoples of various races and _ nationalities 

hose only estimate of Christianity is that 
which they form by observing those who call 
hemselves Christians. Most of these peoples 
E have visited repeatedly in the past ten 
rears. Their countries are being asked to 
za a new religion. They see no reason 
‘or accepting a foreign doctrine. They will 
ever be induced to embrace Christianity 
ntil, if ever, they observe that it is a life 
nd not a mere false dogma. I was startled 
t a banquet of Christian men in India when 
me of them said to us in an after-dinner 
peech, in which he was sending a message to 
Christians in America, “Tell them that like 
hey are, we want to become.” Invyoluntarily 

y heart cried, ‘“‘No, no, not like we are.” 

uite in contrast to the complimentary mes- 
age that earnest Christian would send to you 
Ba the words of an Indian quoted at the Glas- 
ow Student Conference in January, 1921. 
“What bewilders the alien observer . .. is not 
che occasional aberrations of the Christian na- 
‘ions but their habitual conduct and organiza- 
a not their failure but their standards of 
uccess; not their omission to live up to right 
principles, but their insistence that wrong 
principles are right. . Your creed is ex- 
alted, but your civilization is a nightmare of 
envy, hate, and uncharitableness. I would 
forego the former in order to escape the 
latter.” 
| Honesty compels us to approach our sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the genuineness 
or the falsity of our own Christianity. 


As CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


Practising Christianity at home is more 
essential than preaching it abroad. We would 
do well to consider the Christian layman’s 
duty today as a citizen of his own nation and 
of the world. 

Our world today is suffering from too 
much national sensitiveness. Every nation is 
“touchy.” All of us seem obsessed with the 
determination to stand on our rights. Nations 
of power are full of self-conceit. I was in 
China recently when they observed the annual 
holiday known as “humiliation day.” It was 
for the purpose of reminding the Chinese of 
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the injustice done them by a nation which 
thought only of itself. I have just spent three 
months in India where many claim that the 
ruling power considers only its own welfare. 
A month in the Philippines reveals very clearly 
the intensity with which some of the citizens 
claim unjust restraint on the part of the 
United States. In like manner we might call 
the roll of nations around the world and dis- 
cover similar conditions. In the light of the 
sensitive temper and strain in which we find 
the world today I ask you in shame what 
influence we may expect to exert as laymen 
in the foreign mission program of our church 
when our own Congress passes an immigration 
law made possible by our false assumption 
that we have a right to do as we please in 
our own country without due consideration of 
others? We were in Japan when that act 
was passed. It was impossible to explain to 
the Japanese why an ideal religion of: love 
which had entered the United States with its 
first settlers had so failed. The program of 
foreign missions in your church and mine is 
useless until Christian laymen rid themselves 
of a race prejudice which often amounts to 
hatred. I am not speaking abstractly. I 
have encountered multiplied instances among 
men in the United States and abroad who are 
called Christians who deny all Christ’s teach- 
ing about love by their attitude toward for- 
eign people. 


An ESSENTIALLY SELFISH SPIRIT 


I do not attempt to discuss the merits of 

the claims and counterclaims of the various 
nations. But the spirit back of it all—both 
on the part of those who claim injustice and 
on the part of those who may be furnishing 
the occasion for such a claim—is_ essentially 
selfish. The spectacle of the contending na- 
tions of today has never been duplicated in 
history outside of actual war. Our travels in 
the past year not only reveal this supersensi- 
tive condition between nations but it also 
makes clear the intensely selfish attitude be- 
tween groups within each nation itself. Per- 
haps the most notable example of this is the 
failure of the non-codperation movement in 
India to see in advance that there are certain 
irreconcilable elements in the population which 
will prevent any united movement as long as 
those differences exist. The world is drunk 
with a desire for selfish power. There is an 
almost entire forgetfulness of the rights of 
others. I tremble and re-search my own heart 
when Tagore, in his arraignment of Western 
civilization, says, “The bartering of your 
higher aspirations of life for profit and power 
has been of your own free choice and I leave 
you there, at the wreck of your own soul, con- 
templating your protuberant prosperity. 
The West has been systematically petrifying 
her moral nature in order to lay a_ solid 
foundation for her gigantic abstractions of 
efficiency.” 

What is our duty? As citizens of the world 
we must be on the alert that loyalty to our 
own country does not obscure our belief as 
Christians that we belong to a common 
brotherhood. We hear the expression “family 
of nations” frequently these days, but what a 
quarrelsome family it is. Every true Christian 
layman must dedicate his life to the purpose, 
not of proclaiming that all in the world are 
brothers, but by living in his own nation as 


though he believes it. In order to do this we 
must oppose powerful influences. Some time 
ago one of the big newspapers in this country 
said, “The churches have wisely, we think, in- 
terpreted the sayings of Christ as ideals for 
the inspiration and comfort of man, as ideals 
toward which we strive and hope the race 
will some day attain... . But the altruism of 
Christ would have destroyed those who adopted 
it literally and its very survival has been con- 
ditioned upon its limitation in practice.’ Such a 
statement is a menace and it is untrue. Literal 
adherence to the ideals of Christ may cost 
life. It has done so in the past beginning with 
Jesus himself. 3ut it did not destroy Chris- 
tianity. The statement that the survival of 
Christianity has depended upon the limitation 
of the practice of its ideals is as dangerous a 
doctrine as the devil could devise. Our ad- 
herence to Christ compels us to accept a world 
brotherhood regardless of race. Otherwise we 
are not Christians. We must believe that 
it is possible for such love as Christ taught 
to prevail in the world today or we must ad- 
mit that our Christianity is but another reli- 
gion of fine phrases which mean nothing in 
this practical day. Let us not be misguided 
into believing that in these days of abomi- 
nable world politics Christianity is too ideal. 
Let us prove it is not or die in the attempt. 


Too Mucn DENOMINATIONALISM 

If our Christianity is worth carrying to 
China or Japan or India, it must be inclusive. 
The day is rapidly passing when laymen may 
be stirred to any sacrificial depths upon a 
plea for denominational supremacy or rivalry. 
In the past I have heard secretaries or mis- 
sionaries plead for the establishment of work 
in certain centers with the argument that if 
it were not done quickly some other denomi- 
nation might enter. Not alone in America but 
in other lands have I listened to the arrogant 
assumption of superiority on the part of some 
denominationalist for his own sect. We lay- 
men will be moved as little by that kind of 
an appeal as we are by the statement of some 
partisan that every county seat in America 
must have a church of our denomination. Such 
appeals no longer grip. I favor denominational 
loyalty only when it considers itself a part 
of the whole of Christianity. I could as 
easily be loyal to Ohio and disloyal to the 
United States as I could be a partisan for 
my own denomination to the exclusion of the 
greater movement of Christianity. Last sum- 
mer in Japan I heard a Japanese speaking of 
the work of his own denomination. One reason 
he gave for its lack of success was that they 
had too readily given way to other denomina- 
tions in the observance of Christian comity. 
So easily does our narrowness spread! 

I want to be clearly understood at this 
point. I believe in working through existing 
organizations because I have seen the folly of 
individual or unorganized effort. But I be- 
lieve laymen as spiritual stockholders in these 
organizations should have a voice in shaping 
the way in which our boards should work. 
When you make your investment in time or 
money or influence you do wrong if you do 
not see to it that what you invest goes to en- 
large the spirit of Christ in the heart of men 
and not to build a denomination. Is there a 
layman anywhere whose heart does not respond 
to that which must have been in the heart 
of the missionary secretary who, in a recent 
magazine article, is reported to have exclaimed, 
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“Think of seeing an American Dutch Reformed 
Chinese !” 

I am pleading for more than organic union, 
though I believe that must come. I am plead- 
ing with every atom of strength I possess that 
a common faith in Christ be our test of fel- 
lowship. There can be no social deliverance, 
no redemption of a people for Christ, so long 
as Christianity hugs to itself the delusion that 
a house divided against itself can stand. 

As laymen we must study for ourselves and 
impart to others the new situation in lands 
where religions other than Christianity pre- 
vail. For the first time in any serious way, 
these whom their own religions have failed 
to satisfy, are making comparisons with Chris- 
tianity. No delusions about so-called Christian 
countries any longer exist. All religions, 
including Christianity, are under scrutiny. 
Along with this investigative study comes the 
demand to be allowed to try them in their own 
way. That reasonable request must be heeded 
by Christianity. Christ must be set free in 
the lives of Christians in these lands, to whom 
he is speaking with a startling clearness. Sec- 
tarianism must give way to him. This new 
situation is saving the faith of many of us in 
Christian missions. We are recognizing as be- 
longing to the nationals many of the preroga- 
tives we have too long egotistically held as 
our own. Let us form a great world comrade- 
ship with the lovers of our Lord everywhere 
but let us cease to be dictators. 


A Fairn THAT DARES 


A daring but not a blind faith will be the 
motivation for the laymen’s participation in 
foreign missions in the days ahead. Just above 
the horizon of the dawning of a new day in 
Christian experience I can see the beginning 
of an intelligent interest in foreign missions 
on the part of the laymen of our churches. It 
is an interest born of a fuller conception of 
the commission “to go.” Perhaps it has for 
its basis a gradual realization that they have 
borne the name of Christ while they have fed 
upon the husks of unworthy ambitions. Not 
a large group of Christ’s men are seeing 
clearly,as yet but the awakening has begun. 
The foreign missions program must’ be 
conducted along broad lines. These laymen 
will not be interested merely in saving souls 
from hell. They will insist that the example 
of Jesus who healed and fed and comforted 
people on the spot, regardless of their religion 
or race, be followed. Theirs will be a faith 
which will be so deeply spiritual that they 
will dare anything, but its foundation will be 
practicality. They will be interested in bring- 
ing men into comradeship with Christ in a 
real personal relationship rather than in se- 
curing them as subscribers to a particular in- 
terpretation of what Jesus or his apostles may 
have said. 

This breaking of a new day already reveals 
much for which many hearts are praising God. 
It is eliminating our conception of all those 
of other religions as ignorant “heathen.” It 
is helping us to recognize that they have some 
light from God which need not be destroyed in 
order that the master light may shine in. It 
is even discovering to us that they are able to 
reveal to us some spiritual depths which in 
our religious arrogance we had not seen. I 
think the laymen will demand that the inter- 
pretations of God which shall be taken to other 
lands by Christians shall be similar to that ex- 
pressed years ago by that prophetic missionary 
to Japan, John H. DeForrest, when he said: 
“We are learning that the word of God is of 
no use until it is interpreted, first into the 
thought of the age and, second, into the living 
experience of those who teach.it. Any revela- 
tion of God is powerless until it is the dis- 
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covery of man. . . . Whatever in the Bible 
helps me... to see God in the lives of others 
in all churches—Catholic, Greek, Protestant— 
in all nations, whatever the color of the peo- 
ple, makes my message great; deepens my 
sympathies with these peoples of the Hast be- 
cause they are God’s dear children; is to me 
inspired. Inspiration is intensely personal.” 


A GREAT AND NosLe GIFT 


This great brotherhood which the Christian 
men of the West desire to bring to humanity 
in all the world is beginning to manifest it- 
self in its wider implications. My heart 
leaped with a spiritual joy such as I have 
not often felt when I read in the newspapers 
a few days ago of the gift of $1,600,000 by 
a Christian layman for the re-establishment 
of the library of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. I thanked God that a man who pro- 
fesses to follow Christ should contribute of 
his wealth to enable the youth of Japan to 
have access to the books of the world. Well 
does he know that Christianity must bear 


the investigation of all published knowledge if » 


it is to endure. He was not deterred from 
this kindly act by the challenge sent to the 
missionaries many years ago by the president 
of this same university in which he said, “If 
you want to capture Japan for Christ you 
must capture this university.” What an ex- 
ample of unprejudiced love that gift was. It 
was given without restrictions to be adminis- 
tered by intelligent Japanese. 

No less abandon should be manifest in giv- 
ing to Christian institutions. Our laymen are 
bound to be moved by plans that look to, the 
establishment of Christian enterprises that 
shall be controlled and managed and inspired 
by the nationals. With a daring faith they 
will follow Christ as he reveals himself to 
these peoples without the hindering confusion 
of ereeds. Foreign missions are experiencing 
a rebirth and we may confidently expect an 
eager, intelligent participation of the laymen 
with a zeal not manifested when the plan was 
only that the heathen be saved. What a day 
it will be when business men will realize that 
the representatives they send abroad must 
be of such high character that they shall 
disprove the present conception held of us as 
selfish, brutal money-grabbers. What a re- 
joicing there will be in heaven and on earth 
when, in the name of Jesus, every humani- 
tarian enterprise in the world will be sup- 
ported without regard to denominational pre- 
ferment. Thank God that time is approach- 
ing. Universal brotherhood can only become 
a fact when an international conscience fully 
recognizes the rights of all. And that day can 
only come when we have daringly demon- 
strated Christ’s love by actually loving all 
mankind as he did. 

Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu, says, “My reli- 
gion has no geographical limits. I have a liv- 
ing faith in it which will transcend even my 
love for India herself.”” Viscount Shibusawa, 
a Confucianist, said to me last summer, ‘“My 
religion does not permit me to retaliate against 
the United States by a boycott.” Jesus says, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” We 
are witnessing before our very eyes the at- 
tempt of men of various religions to demon- 
strate the practicality of these declarations in 
a world of hate. We must welcome the com- 
parison though we tremble. 

I believe I represent here this morning a 
vast number of Christian laymen whose hearts 
are burning within them to show their faith 
by their works. They do believe Christ was 
sent by God as no other through the ages. 
They do believe he declared and lived a uni- 
versal gospel. They do believe he is the 
world’s only hope and that he must be lived, 
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not taught. “For me to live is Christ.” But 
oh, my friends, the daring of their faith de- 
mands that the winning of the world shall be 
attempted only with the, winsome personality 
and love of Jesus of Nazareth. They are not 
concerned with mere theology. They are deeply 
anxious because the people of the lands which 
are called Christian have absolutely failed te 
prove the genuineness of their claim by the 
way they have treated others. The laymet 
will accept the challenge. They believe Chrisi 
is supreme, The world constitutes an ope 
court. The deeds of no land may be hidden. 
The day of trial is here in a world which is 
desperately, distractingly, feverishly seeking 
Savior. Shall it turn to Confucius, or Buddha, 
or Mohammed, or Christ? Let those who con 


stitute the rank and file of Christendom 
answer. May the answer not be a denial of 
our Lord. 


A New Secretary in the 


Federal Council 
Rey.’ John W. Herring, who has been pas: 
tor of the First Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
for four years, has just begun service as seec- 
retary of the Federal Council’s Committee on 


Rey. JoHN HERRING 


Good Will Between Jews and Christians. Mr. 
Herring is the second son of the late Rey 
Hubert ©. Herring, secretary of the National 
Council, and for many years general secretary 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Mr, Herring had his training at Ober- 
lin and Chicago Seminaries and did his first 
pastoral work as assistant at Burlington, Wis., 
and at Bryn Mawr, Chicago. He was then 
pastor of the church at Woodstock, Ill., fo: 
three years, and from there went to Terre 
Haute. { 

The new task to which he has been called 
is one, first of all, of making Jew and Gentile 
acquainted with each other. This is recognized 
as the basis of brotherhood. The venture is 
one of faith in brotherhood and is meant to 
cultivate just as aggressively the things that 
make for friendship as some other forces in 
American life have cultivated the things that 
make for antagonism between Jew and Gen- 
tile. Whatever approaches are made will be 
with the feeling that both Jew and Gentile 
are on an equality socially and in every other 
particular, and that each has something to con: 
tribute to the other and that the contribution 
can only be made in friendship and _ brother- 
hood. Mr. Herring makes friends easily and 
has a fine personality for such a task. 
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HE recent Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 
brought together the full staff of national 
jand field secretaries of the Education Society, 
jtogether with several representatives of the 
| Publishing Society. During four crowded days 
these men and women sat about the table dis- 
cussing seriously and with the utmost frank- 
ness the policies and problems of their work. 

All were keenly conscious of the funda- 
mental importance of this work and of the 
need for a thorough, definite, and compre- 
hensive program of religious education to meet 
the growing sense of need in the churches. Not 
only does such education underlie all our other 
missionary and educational work; it is also 
the hope for a truly Christian world. With 
the multiplied attractions that call young and 
old hither and yon, there is need of a Christian 
philosophy of life to give purpose and control. 

The fact that eight or ten of the directors 
of the Education Society had traveled west- 
ward to attend these meetings was a great 
encouragement. It gave opportunity for per- 
sonal acquaintance with the field secretaries 
and enabled the directors to hear at first hand 
of the work and its possibilities. 

The fellowship dinner with the superin- 
tendents and field workers of the states and 
the Extension Boards was another delightful 
feature that will make for better understand- 
ing and more effective co-operation. 

Two of the evening sessions were held at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Through 
the hospitality of its officers, the beautiful par- 
lors of the new building were made available. 
Here Professor Faris of the University of 
Chicago spoke one .evening on “Some Prob- 
lems of Race,” and Mr. John Calder, chair- 
man of our Social Service Commission, gave 
an interesting address on “Human Nature in 
Industry.” Both addresses aroused interested 
discussion. 

Four sessions of the conference were de- 
yoted to departmental work. Miss Charlotte 
Y. Chambers, of the Publishing Society edi- 
torial staff, opened the discussion on junior 
work; Dr. Winchester, of the same staff, con- 
ducted the session on intermediate work; Sec- 
retary Stock, that on the young people; and 
Secretary Herring and Miss May, shared in 
opening the discussion of plans for adults. 


THE CONCLUSIONS 


The main conclusions of these sessions were 
as follows: 
1. Our aims in religious education must be 
definite, but progressive. Christian character, 
‘as Professor Peabody has said, is not an at- 
tainment, but a growth. It is ours to help the 
child discover himself anew in relation to con- 
‘stantly changing and developing experience, of 
new truth, new duties, new opportunities. 
2. Our programs of work must meet the 
needs of the pupil at each stage of life develop- 
ment and should be correlated in one compre- 
hensive educational experience. The dupli- 
cating and often conflicting claims of outside 
organizations should be merged in one program 
centered about the church. 
- 8. Progress is noted in the creation of 
better materials, The completely graded les- 
sons are about to be revised. The Group- 
Graded Lessons are a yaluable contribution to 
any church desiring departmental programs, 
though the use of the term “uniform” in con- 
ion with these is deprecated as misleading 
das helping to perpetuate the mistaken idea 
at a uniform lesson can be made satisfactory 
from the educational viewpoint. 
_ courses of the Publishing Society, 


such as the week-day series for primary and 
junior pupils and the new combined Sunday 
and week-day course, At School with the 
Great Teacher, were heartily commended. The 
Pilgrim Hlementary Teacher and the Adult 
Bible Class Magazine were also adjudged the 
best of their kind. 

4. With respect to methods of work, the 
project principle of learning through experi- 
ence in purposeful and worthy enterprises was 
pronounced as thoroughly sound and to be 
adopted wherever competent leadership can be 
developed. Mr. Shaver’s new book, The Pro- 
ject Principle in Religious Education, is to be 
recommended as the best help in carrying out 
this principle of work. 

It was recognized that young people should 
be encouraged and helped to assume an in- 
creasing amount of initiative and responsi- 
bility for their own programs of work. Thus 
shall they be more surely trained for leader- 
ship in church and school. 


WEEK-DAY AND VACATION SCHOOLS 


Not only for the sake of gaining more time, 
but also because of the better opportunity for 
certain types of work, the extension of reli- 
gious education into the week was felt to be 
necessary. In some respects the daily vaca- 
tion school, with its longer sessions and more 
frequent contacts during a term of weeks, 
gives the best chance for effective teaching. 
The International Daily Vacation Bible School 
Association is doing good work in promoting 
these schools interdenominationally. It is 
operating in harmony with the standards of 
the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and deserves the hearty co-operation of 
our churches. 


STUDENT PASTORS 


At the very front of the tasks demanding 
attention stands the work of caring for the 
religious interests of our Congregational stu- 
dents at state.universities and other tax-sup- 
ported institutions of learning. Here are more 
than 20,000 of our future leaders and their 
cause was ably presented at the afternoon 
meeting of directors and secretaries, by a dele- 
gation of student pastors, consisting of Messrs. 
Locke of the University of Illinois; Sarles, 
of Wisconsin; and Jump, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SumMMER CONFERENCES 


About 3,500 Congregational young people 
were enrolled in summer conferences in 1924. 
Hundreds of these have gone back to their 
churches with new ideas and fresh enthusiasm. 
Thirty-five conferences are planned for this 
summer. As one met the appeals of state 
superintendents and heard of youthful leaders 
and recruits for Christian life service developed 
by this means, one longed for about $2,500 
with which to employ skilled teachers in spe- 
cial branches for this season’s work. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


It is always the same story. Im every such 
conference new methods are discussed, fasci- 
nating in their possibilities, and then some 
one says: “All right, if you have the leaders 
trained for the job.” ‘That is the real problem, 
and reports of new training classes, and credits 
earned for correspondence courses give evidence 
that teachers feel the need and want to meet it. 

The recent action of the International Coun- 
cil Committee on Education was commended as 
making for greater flexibility and more prac- 
tical standards and increased emphasis upon 
this phase of the work was recommended. 
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Education Leaders Facing Their Task 


At the Chicago Midwinter Meeting 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The responsibility of the Education Society 
for strong leadership in this basic work is 
clear. We are making progress in the discoy- 
ery of improved methods and the creation of 
better materials. In this service the Publish- 
ing and Education Societies are working in 
close co-operation. 

The field staff is the point of contact with 
the churches. The question has been raised 
whether or no the district secretaries of the 
various boards might not represent all phases 
of the work. Whatever might be said of sec- 
retaries whose major work is promotional, any 
plan that would add to the duties of these 
educational secretaries, most of whom are now 
trying to cover more territory than should be 
expected would be a distinct detriment to their 
efficiency. 

A single instance will illustrate the point. 
In one church a group of leaders, dissatisfied 
with the condition of their church school, 
sought the help of their field secretary. He 
came, made a thorough survey of the situa- 
tion, sat in conference with pastor and com- 
mittee, and helped them plan an adequate pro- 
gram. Today the church has a strong school, 
an educational minister, and last summer sent 
nineteen of its young people to summer con- 
ferences for training. 

Such intensive service pays. It took sey- 
eral weeks of time, but the results remain. 

In other fields these secretaries are helping 
to develop educational policies, encouraging 
church workers, aiding in setting up and con- 
ducting summer conferences. They are skilled 
workers, though severely overtaxed. Some of 
them are covering four or five states and hun- 
dreds of churches. In one field, if the secre- 
tary were to attempt to visit all his churches 
at the rate of one a week, it would be 
twenty-five years before he made his second 
visit to church number one. 

Two other states are now asking for edu- 
cational secretaries to give full time to their 
work, while the Education Society faces the 
necessity of retrenchment because of insuffi- 
cient funds. Where shall the cuts begin in 
the face of such opportunities? Certainly not 
on the firing line. 

At the Washington Foreign Missions Coun- 
cil President Coolidge said: “No stream can 
rise higher than its source.” It would be hard 
to imagine a better statement of the argument 
for religious education. 

Our missionaries go out today into an awak- 
ened and well-informed world. The old illu- 
sion that behind these devoted men and women 
stood a nation finely and consistently Christian 
has been sadly dispelled. It is for us to raise 
the standards of Christian idealism and to 
train our citizens to express this idealism in 
social, national, and international conduct if 
we are to save America and the world. 


Where God Is 


By Lillith Shell 


My friend said, “Come and go with me 
Into the slums 

Where crime and vice and filth and rot 
Prevail; 

A place, indeed, where God is not.” 
And so we went. 

Crime and vice were there, I know, 
And sin and wickedness ran riot; 

But God was there: 

For ’round one squalid hovel door 
Petunias bloomed and golden-glow. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Acting as If Well. I. 


One of the Invalid Parish correspondents 
asks whether it is wise to pretend to feel a 
great deal better than you do really. She 
quotes a friend who was waiting in agony for 
a caller to go, so that her sufferings might be 
ministered to—and so successfully acting the 


part of good health that the caller meanwhile 


was saying, “I don’t believe there is anything 
the matter with you, because you don’t act 
sick.” The invalid wondered if it was well to 
conceal her suffering. “I, too, have wondered,” 
my correspondent adds for herself; “or is it 
better to let a caller find you making faces, as 
I did the other day when rheumatism tied 
knots for me?” 

The person who succeeds in hiding all the 
marks of toil from his finished work, is al- 
ways likely to be misunderstood. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has lately been revealing some 
of the secrets that lay back of the fluent and 
convincing oratory of his father and other 
great speakers in English public life. Joseph 
Chamberlain not only spent months in study 
when working up some of his great deliver- 
ances, but also made most laborious prepara- 
tion of the speeches themselves, even in his 
later years making first a draft in writing, then 
condensing this into notes, then committing to 
memory the outline he needed to carry in his 
head, and then going over what he had writ- 
ten often as many as three times, and working 
far into the night and till the early hours of 
the morning. For John Bright, Lord Macaulay, 
and others such as they, spirited, glowing, 
facile speech came only as the result of intense 
concentration and unwearied toil. 

And what do the onlookers say, who have 
not been through the experience? “Speaking 
is so easy to you!’ they say. And their words 
show that they have no conception of the fact 
that what seems so easy, and is so successful, 
comes not forth except from years of disci- 
pline, the triumphant assertion of mind and 
will and spirit over despair. 

Not otherwise is it in other successes. The 
great artist lets his canvas tell no tale of the 
years it has been under his brush. The violin 
virtuoso plays with facility and grace, and 
the musical ignoramus mouths some words 
about “How easily you do it!” but the ap- 
parent effortlessness is the fruit of weari- 
some labor kept up not only during the child- 
hood years of training but also unceasingly 
during the mature years of triumph. ‘You 
never have a worry!” is the remark addressed 
to the courageous struggler whose life is bur- 
dened with such difficulties as his shallow ac- 
quaintance never knew, ‘How well you are!” 
people say to one who only by struggle saves 
herself from so acting as to be a kill-joy, a 
complainer, an inflicter, a dose of wormwood 
thrust into the midst of someone’s happy day, 
and whose daily grist of work comes forth 
only because she is sturdily using her limited 
powers to the maximum. 
misenderstands, and goes away thinking, ‘‘She 
might just as well be taking her part in the 
world’s hard work as other folks, and stop this 
lying around’—it is an indication of the suc- 
cess of her art. 

It is necessary, for the sake of one’s self as 
well as of others, to present the face of cour- 
age to the world. And courage often means 
the non-revelation of what one is courageous 
about. It often means the non-revyelation of 
the fact that one is practising courage at all. 


If some onlooker - 
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Closet and Altar 


IN TIME OF NEED 


For your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask him.—Matt. 6: 8. 


In storms like these, that shake the 
dwelling and make the heart tremble, there 
is no middle way between despair and the 
yielding up the whole spirit unto the guid- 
ance of faith.—S. 7’. Coleridge. 


Be the times never so bad it is men’s 
own fault they are bad too. Wminent holi- 
ness and intimate communion with God 
may be attained in the worst of times.— 
Thomas Boston. 


The Christian interpretation of life re- 
quires and leads us to believe that every 
experience of life is intended by our Father 
to lead us into intimacy with him, and is 
only and always meant for our good.—R. 
A. Hume. 


As God doth kindly stay 
His rough wind in the day 
His east wind keenly blows; 


So in the time of need, 
When hearts are sore and bleed, 
His dearest love he shows; 


For all the storms he guides, 
On all the winds he rides; 
What we can bear he knows. 


The world is nearer God in its pain than 
in its pleasuring; and the path of the ach- 
ing heart leads to the comfort of God’s 
grace and peace. For all whose hearts are 
turned seriously and needily unto the 
Savior’s kingdom, the way of the heart’s 
suffering leads straight to the throne of 
God and the light of his face—Percy C. 
Ainsworth. 


Sooner or later the storm of adverse 
circumstances falls on every man, good or 
bad. What a testing of character adversity 
is! One house may look as well as another 
on a fair day, but Jesus was a builder and 
He knew that a storm reveals the kind of 
foundation underneath. When financial 
trouble comes, when plans fail, when death 
strikes the family, when accidents spoil 
cherished ambitions or health proves in- 
adequate for the burdens assumed, how 
men’s moral foundations are revealed! 
Have you underneath your life such an 
assurance that God cares most of all for 
spiritual success, which is inward, and that 
He can help you to make even adversity 
contribute to character?—H. H. Fosdick. 


How often we look upon God as our last 
and feeblest resource! We go to Him be- 
cause we have nowhere else to go. And 
then we learn that the storms of life have 
driven us, not upon the rocks, but into the 
desired haven.—George Macdonald. 

Thou who art the eternal protection and 
salvation of our souls, arm us, we entreat 
thee, with the helmet of hope, and the shield 
of thy invincible defence; that so, helped by 
thee in the straits of our necessities, we 
may be filled with joy and gladness with 
those who love thee, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 


Sarum Breviary. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Price of Friendship 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for Marchi 1-7 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: The Cost of Friendliness. John 15: 

13, 14; I Samuel 20: 14, 16-42; II Samuel 

1: 26. (Consecration Service.) : 


Light from the Bible Passages 

Jesus set up a new standard for love of 
others. To love others as we love ourselves 
he put as one of the two great commandments. 
That may seem like an impossibility. |The 
command given in this passage from John’s 
Gospel is even more startling. To love one 
another as Jesus has loved us is an even 
greater challenge. Nothing less than the com-_ 
plete disposition of our lives to the welfare of 
others, That was the price Jesus paid for be- 
ing our friend. In this case it meant “the su-— 
preme sacrifice.’ The friendship of David 
and Jonathan reached the maximum huma: 
measure. ‘As their own souls” they love 
one another. When the life of his friend was — 
endangered Jonathan dared to question the 
authority of his father. 


Friendship such as theirs is the source of 
inspiration of real kinship of souls. 


Leads for Leaders i 

What is the value of friends? From our 
own standpoint? From theirs? What is the 
price we have to pay for friendship? ' 

A part of the cost is in thinking in terms 
of their need. Are we inclined to be selfish 
in our friendships? Or are we altruistic? 

A part is found in a willingness to sacrifice 
for them? What would we be willing to give 
up of our own comfort for them? Are we 
willing to accompany them to the unpopular 
side if they are there? % 

Make a fresh and thoughtful study of Jesus’ 
willingness to pay the supreme price for us 
whom he has called his friends. How far are 
we willing to go with him? q 


Thoughts for Members 

That personal charm or power by which one 
man controls and blesses another man is evi- 
dence that we are living a common life— 
Edward Everett Hale. 


“Yo do to, and for, your friend what you 
would have him do to, and for, you, is a simple 
compendium of the whole duty of friendship.” 


“Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; — 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 

tried, ' 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.’ 


4 
, 
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If you measure your heart’s offering in — 
inches and grams, you will make no friends. 
“T will go half way in meeting people,’ says 
the young pilgrim. That is never far enough, 
for friendship begins where personal interest — 
overlaps. Stride through this strange and ~ 
eventful history, appreciating the best in 
everything and setting out to find what 
iss best. Never think whether you are slighted 
or not. Give lavishly of yourself. Thus you 
will forge the hooks of steel that grapple to — 
you those joys of life,—your friends.—Samuel 
Drury. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Thy love, O Master Friend, has never 
known any limit. Without thee life would be 
empty and vain. May the very thought of thee 
and of thy friendliness be a spur to our ow?” 
readiness to give unreservedly of our strength 
and resources for the sake of those whom we 
call friends. Amen. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Christ Before Pilate 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 1. 


Christ Before Pilate. Matthew 27: 11-26 


For the full effect of this scene of judg- 
ment, and for adequate reflections and teach- 
ings it is necessary to take the fuller account 
in John’s Gospel, as well as the text of the 
Lesson. 

With what scorn would Pilate have re- 
garded anybody who would have told him that 
the only reason he would be remembered in 
history would be because of his association 
with an unknown and unimportant Jewish ar- 
tisan, whom he regarded as either mad or as 
a harmless and fanatical visionary! History 
has strange reversals of scenes and of judg- 
ments, and these reversals of judgment will 
always continue. If we could see the world 
of today as God sees it, and as history will 
probably see it a generation, a century, or 
several centuries, from now, we should prob- 
ably discover that the important men of the 
world are not the men of wealth and power 
and ambition—the “strong” men, bending 
everything to their purpose, but the men of 
meekness and piety, whose souls are filled 
with the vision of love, righteousness, and 
peace, and whose lives are manifesting these 
things in an age when they are still lightly 
valued. 

This is the outstanding teaching of the les- 
son—a remembrance and a warning. Have we 
Pilate’s standard of values, or the standard 
of Jesus? Which outlook and ideal dominates 
our character and purpose? The spirit of 
Pilate is still rampant in the world of affairs, 
and the words of Jesus are necessary for this 
age, Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones that believe in me, 

Pilate did not choose to be the judge of 
Jesus. It was a role forced upon him. Neither 
ean we refuse the responsibilities of judgment. 
Jesus stands at the-bar of every soul. Jesus 
constitutes Truth’s inevitable challenge. 
Washing one’s hands in innocence will not 
cleanse the heart or make right the life when 
‘conscience and will have failed in the crucial 
place of opportunity and duty. 

Pilate, it ought to be remembered, had a 
great opportunity. In fact responsibility and 
opportunity are never separated. Pilate failed 
not merely because he was weak in will and 
‘character, but because his whole vision was 
“wrong. He had wrong ideas of life. He 
talked flippantly and carelessly about truth, 
and so he had no criterion of judgment. A 
man who has no regard for truth is like a 
builder without level, rule, or plumb-line; like 
a sailor without a compass, or a ship without 
a rudder. His aims were shallow, as the 
aims of worldly ambition must ever be. But 
before him stood a man whose aims were 
deep as eternity, and whose life was linked 
with the whole universe. 

Why will not men understand this, that 
the only life that is as deep as life can be and 
as broad as life can be is the life that is 
wholly given to alliance with God, to see as 
God sees, and to do His will above all things? 

; So Pilate through all the centuries has been 
a pitiful figure beside Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
he professed to judge. 

‘Like many a weak man Pilate sought to 
make up in obstinacy what he lacked in 
Strength, He was very insistent upon the 
simple legend on the cross: Jesus of Nazareth 


the King of the Jews. He refused to alter it, 
and his words have a show of decision, What 
I have written I have written. But it was 
the decisiveness in a small matter of a man 
who had failed in the great decision. It is 
nothing to be strong in small things; it is 
strength in the fundamental decisions as to 
life’s purpose and direction that mark the 
man. Many of the world’s so-called strong 
men have not had the strength and courage to 
make their lives right at the center. How dif- 
ferent history—and Pilate—might have been, 
had Pilate written upon his heart, instead of 
that legend on the cross, Jesus of Nazareth 
the King of Pilate. 

It is not what men write with their hands, 
but what they write with their lives that re- 
veals their true strength and character. 


Recent Books on the Bible 


An important book, of special interest at 
this particular time when we are celebrating 
the quatercentenary of Tyndale’s Translation 
of the New Testament is Our English Bible: 
The Story of Its Origin and Growth, by H. W. 
Hoare (Dutton. $2.00), a revised edition of 
which has recently been issued. It is an able, 
clearly written book, that in its 360 pages tells 
the story of the Bible admirably and inspir- 
ingly, in a manner worthy of the great Book 
and the heroic and scholarly men who gave 
it to the English-speaking world. It combines 
conciseness with adequacy, and we know of no 
better book in the field than it covers. 

Dr. J. Paterson Smyth, whose- briefer and 
less adequate book on the same theme, How 
We Got Our Bible—a book that has had wide 
circulation—has published through James Pott 
and Company (price, $1.00) a new book en- 
titled, God, Conscience, and the Bible. It is, 
as the title suggests, a discussion of the rela- 
tion of Conscience to the Scriptures, and deals 
with conduct, interpretation, and the function 
of conscience in making the Bible. The Writ- 
ings of the New Testament, by Philip Vollmer 
(Revell. $1.50), is a handbook for the study 
of the New Testament from the historical 
point of view. Critical questions are mostly 
avoided, a fact which in itself will render the 
book satisfactory in proportion as the student 
wishes to avoid such questions or to face them 
with honest and open mind. It is a good, 
practical introduction, however, and its biblio- 
graphical notes indicate where larger discus- 
sion of critical questions is to be found. 

One Thousand Bible Readings (Macmillan. 
$1.00) is a guide to Bible readings, compiled 
by Rey. D. J. Wetzel. It is intended for use 
primarily in public schools, but is well adapted 
for home and other uses. Its indices and topics 
will be found helpful and suggestive. 

The Women of the Bible, by Isabella Reid 
Buchanan (Colwell Press, Minneapolis), is a 
compilation from lectures and lessons given 
in women’s study clubs and Bible classes. The 
author has been active in this field in Minne- 
apolis. It is an inspiring subject, which a 
woman’s interest exploits with much success. 

The Teaching of the Prophets, by Charles 
Arthur Hawley (Association Press) presents 
in convenient form, and for the average 
reader, an excellent introduction to the 
prophets of Israel. 

The Bible and Common Sense, by Basil 
King (Harpers. $2.00), will be found helpful 
to those who have experienced difficulty in at- 
taining a satisfactory conception of the Bible. 
Mr. King discusses its purpose and inspira- 
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tion, its character as the Word of God, and 
its relation to dogma and common sense. His 
book will be found in many respects illumi- 
nating, and always reverent and constructive, 
if it is likewise very frank and unconventional, 

In Sheldon’s Everyday Bible, edited by 
Charles M. Sheldon, the author of In His 
Steps has literally followed the American 
Standard Revision in presenting the Bible in 
the form of a connected story, without com- 
ment and without chapter or verse numbers. 
There have been some omissions and_ re- 
arrangements, Dr. Sheldon’s purpose is to 
make the Bible text attractive and accessible 
to every class of readers. The “mourning” 
binding of the ordinary Bible is replaced by 
an attractive blue and gold cover, and there 
is an excellent index—an unusual feature in 
Bibles. 

In Historical Method in Bible Study (Serib- 
ners. $1.25), Dr. Albert Edwin Avey presents 
within moderate compass a survey of the his- 
torical method in Bible study, its nature, 
meaning, justification, and value. It will be 
found enlightening and constructively helpful 
by those who wish to understand the Bible 
and present-day discussions relating to it. 

Reality in Bible Reading, by Frank Bal- 
lard (T. and T, Clark; Seribners. $2.25), is 
an important discussion of the matter of 
critical accuracy in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in publie and in private. Over four hun- 
dred examples are considered. Very helpful 
for Bible readers who have regard for exact- 
ness of meaning. 

In Holy Places and Precious Promises, by 
L. R. Scarborough (Doran. $1.60), the Presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary gives an account of a trip to the 
Holy Land, combining description and illus- 
tration with Scripture texts and elaborate 
theological and critical discussion. The chap- 
ter on Bethlehem, for instance, devotes about 
two pages to the birthplace of Jesus, and six- 
teen pages to Arguments for the Virgin Birth. 

Scripture Promises, by Samuel Clark, with 
an Introduction by Isaac Watts, is issued in 
a convenient little book by the Doran Co. (75 
cents), though it bears on its title page the 
imprint of the American Tract Society. 


The Bible Made to Sing 


A dramatization of the book of Nehemiah 
and called The Buwilder is the latest effort of 
Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman to make the 
Old Testament live in drama form. She has 
departed somewhat from the style used in her 
previous plays, Isaiah, Amos, The Birth of the 
Bible, Jeremiah, ete., and has given to her 
story of the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
an accompaniment of vocal and instrumental 
music, There is no resemblance to opera, but 
the songs burst forth from the citizens of the 
Holy City spontaneously and naturally. Mr. 
Henry Gideon, the gifted director of the 
Temple choirs, Temple Israel, Boston, is co- 
operating with Mrs. Whitman in the produc- 
tion and is responsible for the choral numbers 
to be sung by his choral group, members of 
which will assume most of the parts of the 
play. John Pratt Whitman, who has already 
impersonated Isaiah, Amos, and Jeremiah will 
be seen as Nehemiah. The first performance 
of this Bible musical drama will be given at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Feb. 23, at 8 p.m, 


The morning is the gate of the day, and 
should be well guarded with prayer. It is 
one end of the thread on which the day’s ac- 
tions are strung and should be well knotted 
with devotion. If we felt more the majesty 
of life we should be more careful of its morn- 
ings.—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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Fiction 

Tue LAakr, by Marcarer ASHMUN (Mac- 
millan. $2.25). Despite the fact that this novel 
centers around “the eternal triangle,’ it is to 
be highly commended for its wholesome con- 
clusion and for its strength. The author has 
handled with ability a tragic home situation, 
and its effect upon the life of a _ sensitive, 
growing boy. The setting is a northern Wis- 
consin farm, fronting on a lake which figures 
constantly in the story. The long, lonely, in- 
tensély cold winters are vividly pictured, with 
the effect of the circumscribed environment. 
The tragic developments of the story reach 
their climax in the overwhelming devastation 
of the ideals of a young lad just entering man- 
hood when he learns that he is the son not 
of his reputed father but of his mother’s lover. 
The circumstances are not so damning as the 
mere statement suggests, but the boy loses all 
faith and interest in life. There comes, how- 
ever, a fine righting of values, largely through 
the strong character and forceful influence of 
a young girl. She helps the boy to see that 
he has been setting himself up as God to 
judge actions without understanding, and she 
brings him to the realization that he is ‘‘the 
offspring of an Infinite Spirit” and that who 
his earthly father may have been was not the 
vitally important thing in his life. This young 
girl, a remarkable type, representative of a 
new generation, is portrayed with conviction, 
and her conversations and their effect make a 
strong ending to a novel of real merit. 

Ture Kine oF ELFLAND’s DAUGHTER, by 
Lorp DunsANy (Putnam). Lord Dunsany 
has written a fairy story for grown-ups, 
strangely fantastic and subtle, very beautiful 
in its imagery, but as illusive in its meanings 
as are the borders of Elfland in the quest of 
which Alveric, of the tale, spends many weary 
years. 

Toe GREEN Hat, by MicHArL ARLEN 
(Doran. $2.50). The foreigner seems destined 
to have his place in the mastery of English 
prose. Before Joseph Conrad had passed away 
the young Armenian, writing under the pseudo- 
nym, Michael Arlen, had already arrived. His 
earlier books attracted significant, though lim- 
ited, attention, but The Green Hat has made 
him famous on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
is the work of a man of unquestionable genius. 
It is a strange, exotie story both in concep- 
tion and in manner of treatment, an original 
and unimitative masterpiece, by an author 
who. dares to be reflective and deliberate in 
telling his story in his own way. From the 
standpoint of Christian morality some will 
regard it as neither a pleasant, nor an alto- 
gether wholesome, novel. The wearer of the 
“oreen hat,’ Iris March, around whose char- 
acter and life history the story unfolds, mov- 


ing to its tragic ending in a suicidal automo- . 


bile smash, is, in the language of the London 
Times reviewer at once “enchanting, unshak- 
ably true in friendship,” and “incorrigibly 
loose in love.’ That this looseness should be 
combined with a remarkable fidelity, a strange 
integrity, a capacity for self-criticism, and an 
almost fatalistic willingness to bear both her 
own sins and the sins of others, is not untrue 
to life, and the author makes these apparently 
impossible inconsistencies of character pro- 
foundly real. Possibly. the judgment of the 
book as unwholesome is hasty and _ ill-consid- 
ered. It is too honest in its outlook and 


literary craftsmanship to be thus hastily 
characterized, and the story finds the reality of 
much of its situations and discussions only in 
relation to the implied strength and validity of 
certain moral foundations. 


The English Who’s Who 

WHo’s WHO 1925 (Macmillan. $15). This 
is the annual British biographical dictionary 
which has become the authority in its field. 
The present volume, larger than ever, seems 
to contain the name of every person of special 
prominence under the British government— 
some 30,000 of them. The royalty and nobility, 
officials, and authors make up a large propor- 
tion of the people whose names are included. 
An outline of the facts and achievements in 
each case is given. 


Religious Books 

NATIONALISM AND RELIGION IN AMERICA, 
by Epwarp FranK Humpurey, Pu.D. (Chip- 
man Law Pub. Co.). Dr. Humphrey, who is 
Professor of History and Political Science at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., presents in this 
volume a valuable and important study of na- 
tionalism and religion in America during the 
formative revolutionary years from 1774 «to 
1789. He points out in his introduction, what 
is sometimes forgotten, that separation be- 
tween Church and State does not imply separa- 
tion between Religion and Nation. The close 
association between the latter exists now and 
has always existed, and the author contends 
that it was never more marked than in the 
period when the separation between the former 
was being written into the Constitution. The 
pulpit, according to Dr. Humphrey’s estimate, 
was the most powerful public influence in the 
revolutionary era. His book is an effort to 
show how important a rdéle religion played in 
the formation of a national spirit and in the 
shaping of national institutions. In some 
measure it is intended as a corrective of the 
recent tendency to over-emphasize economic 
determinism as the predominant factor occa- 
sioning the revolution. Dr. Humphrey does 
not minimize in this connection the value of 
the studies of the economic aspects of the 
revolution by Profs. Beard and Schlessinger, 
but he thinks that they have underestimated 
the importance in that era of morality, reli- 
gion, education, and various other elements as 
determining, or contributing, causes of the 
revolution. ; 

The first part of the volume in successive 
chapters discusses the actions of the various 
churches of America in their contribution to- 
ward that political independence that was the 
first step towards Americanism. The second 
portion of the book deals with the reorganiza- 
tion of the churches themselves consequent 
upon, and necessitated by, the successful issue 
of the movement for independence. It is the 
story of the nationalization of the various 
religious bodies. 

Dr. Humphrey has conceived his task in a 
large way and has brought to it wide knowl- 


edge and thoroughgoing investigation. He 
presents at the close of the volume a valuable 
bibliography. 

DRAMATIC STORIES OF JESUS, by LovIS 


ALBERT BAanxKS (Funk and Wagnalls. $2.00). 
An attractive and finely illustrated volume in 
which a popular and yersatile preacher seeks 
in an imaginative way to “fill silent places 
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in the Gospels” by telling the stories in more — 
detail. It is a legitimate form of speculation 
that will appeal to many, but we confess our 
own satisfaction in, and preference for, the 
terse, simple narration of the New Testament 
itself. 


Miscellaneous 
Tue Manuscripr or St. HELENA, trans-_ 
lated by WiLLARD PARKER (Appleton. $2.00). 
The value of this manuscript, interesting © 
enough in itself, is considerably lessened by — 
the question whether Napoleon actually wrote 
it, or was in any way responsible for it. He 
specifically disavowed it in his will, but the 
translator is so convinced of its genuineness 
that in his Introduction he strangely twists — 
this disavowal into a confirmation. The mann-— 
script purports to be an intimate survey by — 
Napoleon himself of his career, with a revela- — 
tion of his ambitions and motives. It seems 
strange that so remarkable a_ self-revelation, 
which was actually first published in 1817, 
should have been allowed to disappear only — 
to be discovered, through circumstances set 
forth in the Introduction, in a New Jersey 
city, more than a century later. The fact that 
the translator is president of the Bacon So- 
ciety of America may tend to put the question 
of the genuineness of this manuscript in the 
same category with that of the authorship of — 
the Shakespearean dramas. ; 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT. 

JAMES McNEemL WHISTIER. 

In the series of Distinguished American Ar- 
tists (Stokes. Bach, $1.00). Handy little 
books that contain a brief sketch of the artist 
followed by 64 reproductions in duotone of — 
works of the artist displaying his varied char- 
acteristics. a 

Fragments From My Diary, by Maxim — 
Gorxy (McBride. $3.00). Fragments is right. 
But through the broken lights of this volume 
one gets penetrating glimpses into the strange — 
and tragic depths of Russian character through 
the eyes of one who knows it in its reality 
and variety. In this book, as in all of Gorky’s 
work, the feeling of the artist’s detachment is 
allied with the fact that he seems himself to 
be a part of all that he describes. 


Tue Brest Snort Stories or 1924, edited 
by Epwarp J. O’Brien (Small, Maynard). 
Tue Best ConTINENTAL SHORT SroRIES OF 
1923-1924, edited by RicHARD HatTon (Small, gy 
Maynard. $2.50). a 
Tur Brest Frencu Suorr Stories or 1923-_ 
1924, edited by RicHarp HaTon (Small, May- — 
nard. $2.50). ¥ 
The first of these volumes now attains its. q 
tenth annual issue; the last two make a wel- ~ 
come beginning in what we trust will likewise — 
be annual volumes. A valuable service for 
both readers and writers is comprised in these — 
compilations. One has not the full material — 
upon which to appraise the use of the term 
“best,” but the editors’ judgment is at least 
representative, and probably dependable. The 4 
prefaces, with their notes of comparison, are 
profitable, and the tenth annual issue of Mr. 
O’Brien’s volume is celebrated by a coupon ac- 
companying the book which entitles the pur 
chaser to a copy of a brochure in which the 
editor has discussed and analyzed each of the 
forty-six stories selected from American and 
British sources. 
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| §.0.S. and City Wits 


| By Rose Brooks 
| “Certainly you may go with me,” said 
Uncle Doctor” Blair to David Martin, who 
vas spending a winter week with him in the 
leak fastnesses of the New Hampshire hills. 
‘Jump into your warmest togs and be spry. 
‘ime I was off this minute.” 
| Turning to Aunt Helen, who was gathering 
ick robes warmed at the kitchen stove, he 
ontinued, “Home by dark, I hope, though 
ts a long, rough road to Lookout Farm, Oh, 
t the lad go. Warm as toast in that little 
ar with every window shut. Has hankerings 
o be a doctor himself, he was telling me to- 
ay. Let him get a glimpse or two, first hand, 
f a country doctor’s life. Maybe he’ll choose 
, obstacles and all,’ and gathering up the 
obes he whistled his way to the barn and 
acked out his gallant little car, just as David, 
ith a bang of the kitchen door, raced to 
in him. 
“Lucky the ground’s frozen? Right you are. 
e there in half the time,’ said Uncle Ben. 
Though ‘Henry Elizabeth’ doesn’t mind a lit- 
e mud, either. Don’t mind a few jounces, do 
ou?” Two villages they soon left behind 
em, snug white houses stretched along a 
wide, tree-lined road—scattered farmhouses 
ey passed, always with a wave from Uncle 
en if any one was visible. Wasn’t he the 
iend of every man, woman, and child in 
ose grim, cold hills? 
| “Five miles more,” said Uncle Ben, as they 
hizzed past a pumpkin-colored farmhouse 
which radiated the sun’s own cheer. “Kew 
louses along here. Too bad rich soil and fine 
iews don’t always go together. That side 
oad? No, not a wood road—there’s a house 
st around the first turn. Family by the 
ame of Green. Having a hard pull of it. 
avyen’t seen them for I don’t know how long 
ff the road as they are.” 
Not over three-quarters of an hour was 
nele Ben at Lookout Farm. Cheer and en- 
ouragement he left behind him; and David, 
ho had thoroughly warmed himself at the 
itehen stove, followed him eagerly as he 
histled his way, as was his wont, to the 
Waiting little car. “Great to be a doctor, 
nele Ben,” said the boy shyly, as they settled 
hemselves and the engine buzzed energetically. 
-“Oh, well,” said Uncle Ben, “only a coun- 
ry doctor. Takes country wits to be a coun- 
ry doctor, though,” and he smiled jovially at 
is favorite nephew, for the joke of country 
its and city wits was an old one between 
hem. 
“City doctors,” David began his old defense, 
nd then forgot the worn and friendly argu- 
ent at sight of the side road leading to 
Green’s.” 


wung “Henry Plizabeth’ into it. “First time 
‘ye had twenty minutes to run up and see 
ow they are,” he explained. ‘Don’t see how 
hey stick, with those little children, and only 
Treen himself to do the clearing.’ Rounding 
he concealing curve, he stopped the car. 
‘Hlayen’t stuck!” he finished briefly, climbing 
“May save a window for them if we tie 
hat banging blind. Of all forlornities to call 
1 home! Come around the house and see how 
long you think it would take city wits to clear 
this crop of stumps and raise a crop of. pota- 
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As if in answer to his thought, Uncle Ben . 


WITH THE CHILDRE 


toes in its stead. Race you to it!” And 
Uncle Ben was off like the boy he was at 
heart. 

Just how it happened, David never knew. 
Uncle Ben never knew. But in less than 
twenty feet Uncle Ben lay flat on the ground, 
face down, silent. 


“Uncle Ben! Are you hurt?’ David knelt 
at his side. “Uncle Ben! Where are you 
hurt?” 


Silence, not even a moan. David choked 
back his throttling fear, and leaned his head 
close. ‘‘Breathing,’ he whispered. ‘Now, 
what'll I do? What would Uncle Ben do?” 
The winter wind howled the only answer. 
Racing to the house, David found the door 
unlocked, and a quick look took stock of a 
rough-stone fireplace. 

Gently as. he could, he dragged Uncle Ben 
inside. It was the work of three minutes to 
gather dry leaves and twigs, and Uncle Ben’s 
pockets always yielded matches, 

“Now he won’t freeze,’ whispered David, 
“and he’s breathing. Must have hit his head. 
Now what’ll I do?” 

No answer from resourceful Uncle Ben 
helped him. Remembering the car, David 
dashed out and staggered back under a load of 
robes. “Can’t freeze,’ he repeated, as if 
stunned. “What’ll I do? What'll I do?” 
Sudden resolution filled his heart. Answer that 
question he would, and by his own wits. How 
many problems had Uncle Ben faced and 
solved? David squared his shoulders and 
thought fast. 

“Tf anybody’d hear!” he said aloud sud- 
denly, and running back to the car, started 
the engine. Run a car? Yes, David under- 
stood a car like the born mechanic he was, and 
could run one like an expert around the farm 
yard, though lack of years barred the license 
which would have opened the highways to him. 
But it was for no purpose of running the car 
that he started the engine. MHis sure finger 
pressed the horn, and there rang out in the 
winter silence toot-toot-toot (dots), toot-toot- 
toot (dashes), toot-toot-toot (dots). Again and 
again the summons sounded, sure, sharp, pre- 
cise. Not in David’s code was it to leave Uncle 
Ben unguarded. 

“Now if any country boy knows the code,” 
murmured David, and rushed back to Uncle 
Ben to wait. Watch in hand he sat. “I'll 
blow at five-minute intervals,” he decided, and 
trip after trip he made to the ear. 

Determined not to let fear creep in, David 
was about to blow his sixth summons when 
he held his breath to listen—then both hands 
cupping his mouth, he shouted as loud as his 
young lungs could. 

“Ffalloo! Coming!” and around the curve 
ran a boy, tall as David himself. ‘‘What’s 
up?” he greeted breathlessly. “Heard your 
S. O. S. and came, fast as I could. Long way. 
Heard you all right, though. Guess I’m the 
only fellow around here with a set. Lucky 
you broke down near somebody that knew the 
code.” 

“We haven’t broken down,” said David, in 
immense relief at the presence of so capable a 
helper, and told his tale. 

“Must be his head,’ said David, as the two 
boys knelt by Uncle Ben. ‘Now you're here, 
if youll stay with him, I'll go after the doc- 
tor in Bridgeton. Yes, I ean drive a ear all 
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right,” and David, making for the door, stopped 
short at a low murmur from Uncle Ben. 

“Coming to,’ said the country boy, Tom 
Wayne by name. “Hasy, now,’ to Uncle Ben, 
who moved his arm as if in pain. 

Again silence, the two boys waiting breath- 
lessly, and then Uncle Ben opened his eyes 
and slow recognition filled them. ‘Hello,’ he 
said after a moment. “What’s up? Where'd 
you drop from, Tom?” 

“Heard Dayid’s 8. O. S.,” explained Tom, 
as though the modern activities of boys formed 
a bond not to be questioned. 

“S. O. 8.2?” Uncle Ben, after an effort to 
sit up, again lay back in his robes. ‘“What’s 
it all about, David? How long have I been 
here? What on earth happened, anyway?” 

Dayid’s recital of facts was brief. “I didn’t 
want to leave you,” he said, “and I just blew 
an 8S. O. 8S. a few times on the horn, and Tom 
heard, and course he came. He knows the 
code.” 

“There’s more than one code,” said Uncle 
Ben slowly, and both boys looked at each 
other. Was he worse again? 

“Must have hit my head a fine bump,” went 
on Uncle Ben, disgust in his voice. ‘Now you 
fetch in my bag, David, and I’ll prescribe for 
myself, and in half an hour we'll be on our 
way. Dark already, isn’t it? Never mind, 
we'll stop at Tom’s and telephone Aunt Helen.??: 

David, bringing in the battered black leather 
bag, opened it to display its rows of’ little 
bottles. “I wished and I wished I knew what’ 
to give you,” he said, wistful and eager. “Show 
me which bottle is right, Uncle Ben.” 

“Only a country doctor,” said Uncle Ben, 
beginning on their time-worn joke. “But let 
me tell you, young man, I’ve said my last say 
about city wits. The variety you displayed in 
this emergency is good enough for me.” 

“FIo 1”? returned David, embarrassed. “Guess 
it wouldn’t have done much good to send out 
an 8. O. S. if Tom hadn’t answered it. I’m 
coming over some day to see Tom’s set. He 
can receive the code, fast as I can.” 

“You both of you know more codes than 
one,” repeated Uncle Ben, and the boys, 
though puzzled, yet thrilled to the approval in 
his voice. “Now jump in, Chauffeur David, 
and drive your battered old uncle home. Trust 
you to drive?” in answer to David’s shining 
look. “I’m quite willing to trust more than 
driving to you two specimens of the younger 
generation.” 

“Tom’s country and I’m city.” David re- 
sumed the old joke gleefully as he honked his 
way out of the side road, and sped toward the 
lighted windows of Tom’s house. 

“Right you are,’ and David wondered why 
the old joke left Uncle Ben serious. “Perhaps 
neither of us will ever win that point. Per- 
haps it always takes two halves to make a 
whole. No, that’s not the answer, either. Wits 
are wits, and what’s the difference where they 
are, so long as the world holds them?” 

(All rights reserved) 


Knights of King Arthur 


The Knights of King Arthur is celebrat- 
ing the 82d anniversary of the founding of 
the order, from Feb. 11-22. The address of 
this organization is now Lock Box 169, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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From the Rocky Mountains 


Governor Sweet’s Administration 

William HE. Sweet, Congregational Governor 
of Colorado, failed of re-election and has re- 
linquished the office to his successor. It is not 
inappropriate to attempt an appraisal of his 
administration, which has been watched from 
all over the country. 

Governor Sweet was able to carry out but 
a small part of his intended reforms. Hlected 
on the Democratic ticket, with a Republican 
legislature against him, much of his legisla- 
tive. program was blocked. He was not the 
choice of his party leaders, but had captured 
the nomination and election largely by his 
own personal. strength. The Democratic 
machine had no stake in him, was out of 
sympathy with his policies, and let him play 
a lone hand. He openly opposed the Ku Klux 
Klan and had that powerful organization 
against him, which was probably the chief 
cause of his defeat for re-election. 

Yet in some ways Governor Sweet’s term in 
office blazed a trail that future governors will 
not dare ignore. 

Colorado has frequently been afflicted with 
outbursts of violence between capital and 
labor. The usual state policy has been to put 
down labor’s uprisings with force, even blood- 
shed, in order to protect property and to keep 
the mines or street cars running. Governor 
Sweet has shown a better way. When the 
legislature refused to abolish the autocratic 
and ruthless state police, the governor vetoed 
the appropriation for their pay, and the 
rangers hung up their six-shooters and went 
back to private life. People trembled and pre- 
dicted another Ludlow massacre. But when 
labor troubles in the coal districts threatened 
an outbreak Governor Sweet called both 
miners and operators into’ conference, pointed 
out the ways of justice, profit, and peace, and 
in every case was successful in averting vio- 
lence. After such an object lesson any gov- 
ernor of Colorado who sends rangers or militia 
to protect mine property and shoot down 
strikers will be committing political suicide. 
There need be no more Ludlows. 

Governor Sweet’s plan to help the farmers 
by state-owned storage houses and co-operative 
marketing of farm products did not get very 
far. Nor did his campaign for economy. 

The mass of unnecessary bureaus, commis- 
sions, and departments which crowd the great 
eapitol building and overflow into the new 
million-dollar annex are so deeply intrenched 
in a so-called civil service plan, which is backed 
and controlled by a bi-partisan machine, that 
little has been accomplished toward the much- 
needed combining and simplifying. But con- 
siderable sums of money were saved in state 
printing bills and other items. And a start 
was made toward cutting off superfluous bu- 
reaus. This start the new governor, Clarence 
J. Morley, with a favorable legislature, is 
earrying on vigorously and successfully. He is 
even abolishing the Bureau of Examiners of 
Horse Shoers, which most of us did not know 
we had. The Republican party will probably 
get the credit for future economies, but they 
will be carrying out the policies of William 
HE. Sweet. 

Governor Sweet has boldly and consistently 
pushed law enforcement and_ prohibition, 
every one knew he would. He has also opened 
up a cancer in the state penitentiary. 

At his request Thomas Mott Osborne, 
former warden of Sing Sing Prison, made a 
survey of the Colorado Penitentiary at Canon 
City. His report was a severe, itemized in- 
dictment of the management. and spirit'of the 
institution. Testimony of employees and pris- 
oners corroborated the report. In the closing 
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days of his administration Governor Sweet 
preferred formal charges against Warden 
Thomas T. Tynan. It is to be hoped that 
Governor Morley will push this matter and 
make the penitentiary a modern reformatory 
rather than the place of cruel retribution 
which it seems to have been. 

Mr. Sweet closes his administration with a 
higher place in the confidence of many people 
than he had when he began it. Every one 
who knew him was sure of his honesty of 
purpose. But many were afraid his socialistic 
beliefs would plunge the state into trouble. 
That fear soon vanished and we ceased to 
hear the dire predictions that “Comrade Sweet 
will fill Colorado with Russian Reds.’’ Wither 
he found his socialistic hands completely tied, 
or, what is more likely, his brand of socialism 
is what most of us call, in ourselves, humani- 
tarianism. 

Much criticism has been poured on Governor 
Sweet’s use of the pardoning power. Most of 
this was caused by political enmity. He has 
used executive clemency no more largely than 
many of his predecessors, and always by ad- 
vice of the prison warden, the board of par- 
dons, or the trial judges and attorneys. Many 
cases which were blazoned forth in the oppo- 
sition newspaper as ‘pardons’ were in 
reality paroles coming about in the regular 
course of a parole system long in force, It is 
one glory of the Sweet administration that 
wrong-doers who show evidence of manhood 
and honest purpose, have been given another 
chance and are winning their way back to 
honorable and useful citizenship. w. O. BR. 


The Church at Lancaster, N.H. 


The Congregational Church of Lancaster, 
N. H., the classic entrance of which appears 
on the cover of this issue, is the counterpart 
of the chureh built in 1839 which was de- 
stroyed by fire on the midnight of June 25, 1910. 

That afternoon and evening the members 
of the society had been holding a jubilee rally 
and supper over the raising of the debt in- 
curred by the installing of new pews, memorial 
windows, a fine organ, and the building of a 
vestry. 

As it all went up in smoke, amid the sor- 
row and lamentation over the loss, there was 
a gleam of satisfaction in the fact that there 
was no financial liability attached. With com- 
mendable spirit, under the able leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. BH. R. Stearns, the society 
rallied and built the structure now standing. 
It was dedicated free of debt in 1912. 

The pastors who have ministered to the 
spiritual life of the people are: Rev. Joseph 
Willard, Rev. Prescott Fay, Rey. Henry V. 
Emmons, Rey. Charles, Harrington, Rev. C. 
EH. Sumner, Rev. Sidney A. Burnaby, Rev. 
George N. Tilton, Rev. P. F. Marston, Rev. 
BE. R. Stearns, Rev. C. W. Wilson, Rey. J. 
O. Haarvig, and Rey. R. H. Dunn, the present 
pastor. 


A Need 


By Dr. J. W. F. Davies 

Coming in contact with the various boards 
and institutions which are carrying out Chris- 
tian programs, I am impressed with the need 
of men of varying abilities. There is large 
need for the Christian layman who has the 
ability to make money as there is for the 
Christian minister of large ability. Both are 
needed. As I see these various organizations, 
I am impressed that many things are poorly 
done because of the lack of funds. I am won- 
dering if some of our successful laymen who 
have accumulated enough wealth so that their 
families are adequately taken care of realize 


funds were available. 
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: 
what a fine service they would be rendering 
if they would use their ability to earn money 
for worthy enterprises in the field of religion, 

There is such a great need at present in con- 
nection with our Education Society. No one 
realizes how fast religious education has de- 
veloped and what great demands on it are be- 
ing made today. Many of these cannot be 
taken care of simply because we haven’t the 
money to do it. | 

I was talking not long ago with a man who 
has rendered very distinguished service in the 
eause of religious education, Such a man 
ought to be released in a very few years from 
the details which now tie him down, to render 
a service which would be large, conspicuous, 
and of high quality. If some man would pro 
vide ten thousand dollars a year for his sal- 
ary and expenses he would be turned loose for 
the interests of the Christian religion in 
large way. There are many such men who 
could be rendering service on a national seale 
because of their peculiar gifts and abilities if 


There are institutions like those training 
ments. Some of our business men of large 
earning capacity could carry on a fine piece 
of work long years after they have left this 
earth if they would be willing to devote thi 
God-given power to such needs. I find w 
have a place, we have a peculiar genius of 
leadership as a denomination, but serious lack 
on the financial side to do qualitative work 
which we are capable of doing. 

Perhaps there is some one who would like 
to help with the deficit on The Congregation 
alist or, even better, put back of it an endow- 
ment to help make it what the editors earn- 
estly desire. 


Our ‘‘Camino Real’’ 


(Continued from page 238) 

Mr. Metcalf not only wrote the play bu 
directed the training of the Logan Height 
Players for its production. Three successive 
Sunday evenings it was given in their own 
church, and then repeated in several other 
churches. A local paper said of it, “The play 
is a real religious message. It is not a meré 
play, nor is it a show. The audiences go away 
with a new faith and in Christian fortitude.” 
Here is accomplished a creditable piece of 
work, both in religious drama, and in the 


in our day. It makes a great spot in the 
year of the Logan Heights Church. Obvious’ 
such a work requires in its minister so ex 
tensive an outlay of time that it ean be 
peated only infrequently. 

Only an occasional minister possesses 
gifts for this deed of the drama. The qu 
arises. whether there might not be _ builde¢ 
groups of devout dramatic artists, such as the 
Logan Heights Players, who are making it 
their business to render religious drama? 
Might not they be in constant call of 
churches? What a vast service they could 
render to the cause of Christ! The desire fo 
their portrayal, so signal in Oberamme 
gau, and locally now at San Diego, is in 
manner manifest in the Pilgrimage Play at 
Los Angeles, presented by a great company of 
trained artists each summer to hundreds ¢@ 
thousands of people. . 

It is more than possible that Mr. Metcalt 
might render valuable assistance to other mur 
isters and churches. For the use of his plays; 
or for counsel in dramatic effort, they m: 
freely correspond with him at San Diego. 

Yucaipa, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


The Pastor Says: Some men are equippee 
with self-starters: others you must crank. 
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Installed at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Rey. George Avery Neeld, installed pastor 
_Norru, St, JoHNsBuRY, VT., Jan. 21, is the 
13th pastor of this 
chureh that- will cele- 


brate its centennial 
in April. The sermon 
by Dr. Raymond 


Calkins of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was an 
inspiring interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s words, 
“Come and see.” Dr. 
D. A. Newton, interim 
pastor, now supplying 
at Roxbury, Mass., 
and Dr. F. B. Rich- 
ards, for 10 years 
stor of the church and now preaching at 
itnam, Ct., gave the charges to the pastor 
d people. Other parts were, invocation, 
ay. W. A. Bacon; installing prayer, Rev. H. 
Young; right hand of fellowship, Rev. A. 
DeLapp; greetings from neighboring 
urches, Rey Ralph Stoody. 

Born of missionary parents at Cawnpore, 
dia, 42 years ago, a graduate of Wesleyan 
d Drew Seminary, Mr. Neeld was ordained 
a Methodist minister in 1910. A four years’ 
storate in a Pittsburgh church was: fol- 
wed by teaching in the school of religious 
ucation at Columbus, O. After two years as 
stor of the Congregational Church at Clare- 
ynt, Cal., he resigned in 1923 for a year of 
st-graduate work at Harvard. He came in 
ne to North, St. Johnsbury, where he has al- 
rdy made a deep impress upon the life of the 
urch and the community by presenting the 
ith with a breadth of vision and depth of 
iritual insight acquired by heredity and 
rly environment coupled with the later ad- 
ntages of a ripe scholarship and a wide ex- 
rience as preacher and teacher. 


Rey. G. A. Neeld 


Progress in Arizona 
In almost all of our Arizona churches prog- 
ss has been made during the year and in 
hers there is found a note of hopefulness. 
Humporpr and Mayer, in spite of a dull 
pper market have maintained Sunday schools 
d preaching services. 
Splendid work is being done in the church 
hool at NOGALES, and the church is render- 
z a large service to the city and surrounding 
rritory. 
The young people’s work at TEMPE is show- 
y more real progress than at any time dur- 
* the present pastorate. 
NEIGHBORHOOD, PHOENIX, reports great op- 
nism and a hopeful facing of conditions on 
e part of all. 
Union, PHOENIX, reports the organization 
a Junior-Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
ciety, under able leadership, and with a 
ambership in excess of 30. The average 
urch school attendance for the last three 
mths was 53. 
A new Christian Endeavor Society, a new 
impfire, 20 juniors attending morning sery- 
5, and the church school past the 70 mark 
attendance, are some of the outstanding 
itures of the work at First, PHOENIX. 
The outlook at Tucson is most encouraging. 
“morning attendance at the church service 


is nearly 50 per cent. larger than for cor- 
responding months of last year. Fifty-five 
were added to the membership during the last 
three months. 

A League of Youth has been organized at 
TOMBSTONE, and a nine weeks’ school of reli- 
gion conducted, with classes in civics, soci- 
ology, Bible, religious dramatics, and missions. 


A Unique Endeavor Contest 
United, Bracon Fats, Cr., is a little sis- 
ter among the Congregational churches, only 
about four years old; but she has worked out 
some lines of progress that may be suggestive 
to others. Two years ago the first step in a 
forward movement was taken by the Christian 
Endeavor Society, which divided itself into 
two companies and inaugurated a contest that 
included, as far as practicable, all the points 
covered by the Endeavor Pledge. The contest 
was close from start to finish, the victors win- 
ning by only one or two points. Attendance 
was large and regular, and all parts of En- 
deavor work were well sustained, filling the 
hour of service to the limit, and leaving no 
moments of “embarrassing silence.” Results 
of that contest are still in evidence in the 
development of the members, and this winter 
the Society has divided for another similar 

contest, with scoring points as follows: 
Points 
Attendance at Sunday school or men’s 

Bible class 
Attendance at church service 
Attendance at Christian Endeavor Meet- 
ing 
Leading in prayer in the meeting 
Taking part in Sentence Prayers 
Speaking in the meeting 
Reading 
Securing a new member 

Providing special music for the evening 
program ae Vareean te tuarst jira sebarev ar olatecets 5 


The larger 
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Dr. R. A. BEearp, of Farco, N. D. 
With “The Congregationalist” and a 
recent book under his arm, he is out for 

a round of pastoral calls. 
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the points most difficult to secure. Meetings 
are to open promptly on time and to close 
promptly, and members arriving late are al- 
lowed only two points on attendance instead 
of three. 

A year ago this church reported only 101 
resident members on Jan. 1; this year she 
will report over 150,.During the active months 
of the year she has maintained a men’s Bible 
class with an enrollment of 137 and an S80 
per cent. attendance record between January 
and May. By actual count 90 men were in 
attendance at the Christmas church service 
on Dec. 21, 1924. In the Sunday school, ex- 
clusive of the.men’s Bible class, the attend- 
ance is showing an average increase of about 
15 per cent. over the same days last year. 


A Church School Birthday 


Celebration 

A church school that has had 110 years of 
continuous existence deserves a birthday cele- 
bration. Last spring that was the decision of 
members of First, Braprorp, MAss., Rev. G. 
K. Cary, minister, Investigations were started. 
A great deal of material was found in the 
minds of older church members. In 1894, 
when the school celebrated its 80th birthday, 
an historical address was given by Mr. Arthur 
H. Hall, the superintendent. He had spent 
several days in Boston, at the Congregational 
Library, where the librarian verified his facts. 
He wrote: 

The first Sunday school of the modern type 
connected with a church was started in Bey- 
erly by Miss Joanna Prince and Miss Hannah 
Hall in 1810. The second Sunday school was 
organized by Miss Lydia Adams in Boston in 
1812, and the third by Miss Mary Haseltine 
in Bradford in 1814. Individuals had, of 
course, gathered groups of children together to 
teach them the Bible on Sundays, but they 
were not connected with any church or did 
not survive long enough to be recorded defi- 
nitely as Sunday schools, The ones in Bey- 
erly, Boston, and Bradford were the first 
Sunday schools in America. The movement, 
following the Robert Parker system, was not 
directly a Sunday school. In 1781, Raikes, a 
mechanic in Manchester, England, was dis- 
tressed to see so many poor, profane, ignor- 
ant children in the gutters on Sundays, and 
by his efforts schools were established each 
Sunday where paid teachers endeavored to 
beat a little education into ignorant minds. 
The spelling book and sometimes the hymn 
book were the only textbooks used. No at- 
tempt was made at religious instruction or 
the teaching of the children of Christian par- 
ents. This Raikes plan was introduced into 
Philadelphia in 1786 and New York in 1804, 
but the real Sunday school movement, as we 
understand it, was the movement in our own 
Essex County from 1810 to 1814. 

This information spurred on the committee 
and two church members. Miss Maud P. 
Thayer of the English Department of Bradford 
Academy and Miss Alice J. McAlister, a 
teacher in the city continuation school, agreed 
to write an historical pageant. This was re- 
cently given. No attempt was made at stage 
setting or elaborate costuming. The four epi- 
sodes dealt with characteristic phases of the 
life of the school. 


HpisopeE Ong, 1814 


Mr. Hall remembers hearing Miss Hasel- 
tine relate to his mother how she conducted 
the Sunday school with the help of her sister, 
Miss Abigail, who later became principal of 
Bradford Academy. The Bible was the only 
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Two HEPpiIsoDpESs IN CHuRCH ScHOOL PAGEANT AT BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Episode I (left)—The first Sunday school. Episode II (right) Sunday school concert. 


textbook used at first, but soon afterwards a 
eatechism was added. An attic produced a 
eatechism used in the Sunday school in 1820, 
and so for this episode questions and answers 
were taken from that on the story of Moses. 
One of Watts’ hymns was sung. 


EpisopE Two, 1870 


Among the papers of Mr. Laburton John- 
son, superintendent of the school from 1865 
to 1874, were found a number of Sunday 
school concert programs. One of these was 
used as the basis for the second episode. Its 
subject was “The Brevity of Life.” The pro- 
gram consisted of questions and answers from 
the Bible; the singing of gospel hymns such as 
“JT want to be an angel’ and “Shall we gather 
at the river?’; announcements by the super- 
intendent of the annual picnic down the Mer- 
rimaec River, and of singing and attendance 
contests between the Sunday schools of the 
district. 

ErisopE THREE, 1880 


The first Christmas tree celebration took 
place in the chapel about 1880. Many remem- 
ber the stir it created. For some years previ- 
ously a woman of German ancestry had in her 
window a decorated tree at Christmas time. 
Many had righteously gone by on the other 
side of the street, but more had looked upon 
it. with delight and had later dared to have 
trees in their own homes, In the episode 
John represented one of the church fathers 
who objected to such a pagan custom. His 
arguments were answered by the retort, “The 
trouble with John is, he ain’t never discovered 
the New Testament.” 

Miss Mary Webster was an unusual and 
well-known music teacher of that time, having 
charge of the music in the public schools as 
well as in the Sunday school. Many remember 
her pitch pipe and ruler. Mrs. Alice T. Bates, 
who took the part, was a pupil of Miss Web- 
ster, and used her methods of gaining atten- 
tion and leading the singing. 


Hrisope Four, 1924 


This episode was arranged by Mrs. William 
O. Stone, superintendent of the primary de- 
partment, and showed a modern church school 
class in action. As the members of this class 
were dramatizing the story of Moses, the 
Misses Haseltine, with two of the children of 
the year 1814, walked up on the platform and 
gazed in wonder at the modern methods of 
making Bible stories real to children. 

The programs contained the picture of the 
church used on The Congregationalist of Sept. 
14, 1922; a short. history of the church with 
the list of its fourteen ministers since its 
establishment in 1682; a short history of the 
church school, and the list of its 33 superin- 


tendents. 
The result of it all? An understanding 
pride in the history of the church and a 


greater love for the church and its school. 
ETHEL GRANT CARY. 
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Two Important Accomplishments 

First, VERGENNES, VT., one of the oldest 
churches of the state, organized in the year 
1793, and with a life reaching back to the 
year 1785, passed on Sunday, Jan. 4, an 
outstanding milestone in its eventful and fruit- 
ful history. For several months extensive 
alterations had been under way upon its 
property. The parsonage exterior had under- 
gone a thorough repairing and painting, with 
concrete walks laid to the front and side doors. 
The church auditorium had been redecorated 
in simple tones of old ivory, without stencilling. 
The color scheme is completed by the finish 
of the woodwork in mahogany and by brown 
silk repp hangings for the windows and choir 
gallery, the tones of which blend with the 
walls. Modern electric fixtures and new up- 
holstery for the pulpit furniture are also es- 
sential elements in the beauty of the whole. 
The sum of $3,800 was raised among the con- 
gregation for this work. 

During this same period of alteration, a 
union of this church with the Baptist Church 
was being consummated, the Baptist Church 
accepting the invitation of the Congregational 
Church for a federation of the two churches. 

Thus on Sunday, Jan. 4, these two events 
were worthily celebrated. The morning sery- 
ice reconsecrated the church to the worship of 
God, the pastor, Rev. J. S. Clark, preaching 
a special sermon, followed by the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, with reception of eight 
new members on confession. 

The evening service celebrated the union 
of the churches and was notable for the ad- 
dresses of Dr. W. W. Davison, state secre- 
tary of the Baptist Convention of Vermont, 
and of Rev. W. I. Frazier, secretary of the 
Congregational State Conference, Both serv- 
ices were rendered most uplifting -by the ad- 
dition of a worthy musical program, and _ be- 
cause of the enthusiasm of the large congrega- 
tion attending. The newly finished building 
and the newly consummated federation raise 
large hopes for the ‘future of the United 
Church. 


Annual Meetings 


First, Farragut, JA., late in the fall re- 
decorated the interior of its building at a cost 
of about $500. The reports showed a substan- 
tial gain in all departments of the- church’s 
life, 25 new members being admitted into fel- 
lowship. A young people’s society of 30 mem- 
bers and also a boys’ club of 15 members, all 
active and doing fine work, were organized. 
A chorus and orchestra are rendering splendid 
service to the church. Benevolences showed a 


net gain over last year. Rey. H. L. Anderson 
is minister. 
First, MARSHALLTOWN, IA., Rev. W. K. 


Williams, pastor, made a record of advance 
unequaled in the history of this church. Beney- 
olences topped any previous year by $800, 
placing the church third in Iowa in amount 
given. A vested choir of 50 was organized; 
organ chimes installed; a new heating plant 
put in; notes for $3,000 paid and burned pub- 
licly; and 50 members-added. Oct. 1, at the 
beginning of the minister’s second year, an in- 


_ 1925 calls for $18,500, and has been rai 


crease of $600 a year was made in his salary 
Action was taken recently looking to th 
securing of an assistant for the rapidly 
panding work and such a worker is now be 
sought. The entire plant is to be decora' 
this spring, for the first time since it 
built a few years ago. The new budget 


without difficulty. All bills are paid for la 
year with balances in every department. C 
gregations fill the church each Sunday, an 
an enthusiastic membership gives loyal sup 
port to its ministry. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., admitted 67 to membe 
ship on confession, and 386 by letter, a tots 
of 103. A large list of absentees and inac 
members was transferred to the inactive r 
so that the net gain for the year was only 
making the membership at the present tim 
325. Approximately $8,000 was expended o 
the parish during the year, and the finanei 
resources increased by $25,000 for the builé 
ing program. The church school showed 
splendid increase in both enrollment and 
tendance. All departments and organizati 
reported a healthy condition, and balance 
totaling several hundred dollars are carried 3 
the treasuries. The church voted to engage } 
a personal evangelism campaign leading up | 
Easter, and to press the building fund to con 
pletion during the spring. Jor this pron 
ing outlook of the church much eredit is 
the pastor, Rev. H. H. Gill, for the stro 
leadership he has given during the two yeal 
of his pastorate. 


First, SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Rev. 8. H. Buel 
pastor, received 16 into membership last ye: 
bringing the present membership up to 
The treasurer reported receipts of $4,648 a 
expenditures of $4,488. In addition there 
$2,285 raised for benevolences and missions 
which $1,640 was paid on the apportionment 
The woman’s association was active in payil 
$500 toward the church budget and spendit 
as much more for various other causes. 
past year they raised $1,179. They pay fi 
the publication of the weekly church bulleti 
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Use the universal interest in Cross 
Word Puzzles to concentrate at 
tention upon the Bible. 


BIBLE 
CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


By Rev. PAUL J. HOH 


Pastor, Lutheran Church of the Ascension; 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


Fifty-two Cross-Word Puzzles made © 
words taken exclusively from the Bible. Ef 
_tremely ingenious and suggestive in des 
varied in difficulty of solution. 


A brilliant use of the Cross-Word P 72 
idea in the field of Religious Education. 


Cloth binding, decorated jacket in 
colors, Net, $1.50 


Book of Solutions, paper, 15 cents. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY — 
244 Madison Avenue :: :: New York 


ebruary 19, 1925 


1 funds raised are tithed for the mission 


portionment, 


CoLuMBIA, BARBERTON, O., Rev. J. W. 
linton, pastor, had the best year of its his- 
ry. It now has a membership of 205. This 
urch received 107 new members during 11 
mnths of 1924. During the year new lights 
re installed in the church, the grounds 
aded, the chureh repaired, a garage built, 
e church affairs put on a more substantial 
siness basis, and the big mortgage on the 
operty paid off. At the annual meeting the 
ortgage was burned. A pleasing part of the 
w members is that 50 per cent. of them 
e holding and working in offices of the 
usses, church school, or church; all of them 
ve been actively engaged in church work 
vce admission. The church has taken on 
w life. Mr. Quinton has been with the 
urch since Feb. 1, 1924. 


HARTINGTON, Nes., Rev. Louis Hieb, pas- 
r, reported a membership of 302. During 
e year 24 new members were received. $3,400 
is expended for current expenses, and con- 
butions to the regular benevolences of the 
urch amounted to $570, not counting $150 
ven to other benevolent causes. 
nm was expressed to the Westminster Circle 
r the gift of $500 to be a nucleus for a 
urch building fund. 

York Srreet, Newport, Ky., Rey. R. W. 
einer, minister, reports a year of progress. 
irty-nine new members were added to the 
urch, which begins the present year with 
membership of 226. The outstanding event 
the year was the installation of a new pipe 
an at an expenditure of $5,350. New 
ment walks were laid about the church. The 
‘gest amount was raised for benevolences in 
| history of the church. The young people’s 
rk is flourishing. Plans are being made to 
e porter accommodations to the Sunday 
ool. 


AZARENE, BROOKLYN, N. Y., Rev. H. H. 
octor, pastor. Annual meeting, Jan. 15, 
-ge, harmonious, and enthusiastic. Ninety- 
ee members received, making total 678. Re- 
pts, $10,093.25, wiping out deficit. $5,000 
building fund, with many good pledges. 
als for 1925: 1,000 members; budget of 
,791 for regular expense; renewal of build- 
d fund campaign. New year begins with 
reased attendance, enthusiasm, and co- 
ration. 

cKy Hitt, Cr., Rey. G. F. Ekins, min- 
er. Improvement in physical equipment and 
provement in the agencies for spiritual up- 
ilding had been the foci around which the 
gregation centered its activities. $1,500, 
is labor donated by church men, was spent 
improving the meeting house property. The 
wns were graded, and a cement sidewalk 
. The basement was remodeled by the 
dition of a stage, improved kitchen appli- 
ces, separate heating unit, and an enlarged 
uirway. Thus the opportunity for social 
vice is doubled. The morning services have 
en highly efficient. They were pointed here 
d there by the reception of members, 18 
ving been received on confession and six by 
ter, and by two impressive children’s serv- 
‘s. Seven deaths and two dismissals mark 
2 losses in membership, making a net gain 
15. There were twelve baptisms and six 
ambers were married. The missionary com- 
ttee, assisted by 60 different individuals, 
oduced seven Sunday evening programs. The 
urch has nearly met its apportionment for 
ssions. The outstanding feature of the 
mten period was the splendid service of six 
ymen from neighboring city churches, who 
ve their time and talent in the discussion 
‘spiritual themes from a layman’s viewpoint. 
1e educational committee has begun a sur- 
y of possibilities for larger educational serv- 
ss that may be given by the church. The 
Ii graded Sunday school boasts of a corps 
efficient teachers and officers. Its service 
the children and young people was marked 
fiye special programs in which the members 
the school and others participated. Of 
ecial interest were the pageant put on by a 
oup of 12-year-old boys, the Christmas tab- 
vux of the Nativity, and the last, a New 
sar’s EXve festival, engineered by the high 
hool group of young people. ‘The program 
r. 1925 holds still in mind the thought of 
provement, with the nurpose to enlist every 
amber of church and congregation in a fel- 


wship for a greater service to a greater 
orld. 
First, Horkinton, Mass., Rev. H. H. 


mud, pastor, received 12 members, increasing 
e total membership from 153 to 202 during 
e four years of the present pastorate. All 


Apprecia- | 
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the social rooms were handsomely decorated, 
and the church and parsonage property put in 
thorough repair. All bills are paid and the 
benevolent apportionment more than met. The 
proceedings of the recent bi-centennial are to 
be published. On the Christmas tree there was 
a silk stocking for the minister with a gen- 
erous number of twenty-dollar gold pieces in it. 

Wirst (Old South), Worcester, Mass., 
Rey. F, A. MacDonald, minister, reports 1924 
in many respects the best in the history of 
the church. More than $70,000 passed through 
the treasury, a mortgage which had been upon 
the church for many years was paid, many 
necessary improvements made, the apportion- 
ment of $10,407.50 oversubscribed, and a 
strong missionary program carried out. The 
purchase of a parsonage added $25,000 to the 
value of the church property. The budgets 
for 1925 were raised in the December canvass 
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and Old South faces a year with splendid 
possibilities of service. Rey. Hugh C. Leggat 
is director of religious education. 
PLyMouTH, WoRcESTER, Mass., Dr. Robert 
MacDonald, pastor, reports an unusual year 
with $31,000 raised for home expenses, and 
$9,000 contributed for missions and other 
beneyolences. For an endowment fund of 
$100,000 begun during the year, $65,000 has 
already been realized, with the expectation of 
completing the amount by Haster, and of a 
$15,000 bond issue to clear off indebtedness on 
the church property, $8,000 has been paid into 
the treasury. A new parish house adjoining 
the church, the gift of land and building hay- 
ing been made 20 years ago by Charles Mor- 
gan, a charter member and one of the founders 
of Plymouth, and which had been rented until 
recently, has been made over for church pur- 
poses. The merging of the church and parish 


LENTEN READING AND MEDITATION 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Ages 5-7. 


Four colored pictures. 


Big print. 


128 pages. 90 cents. 


THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Ages 8-11. 


Hight colored pictures. 


288 pages. $1.50. 


Yes, they will read it. 
We are confident that, rightly approached, fifty to one hundred of the boys and girls of your 
parish will accept your invitation to contract with you to read one of these Bibles from cover 


to cover during the approaching Lenten season. 


Send for samples. 


The book that both novice and veteran in the 
observance of Lent have long desired 


THE MAN OF SORROWS By A. T. W. Steinhaeuser 


Forty sections, one for each day of Lent, forming together an upward climb to the Summit of 


Good Friday. 


For each day (1) a short introit, (2) the Scripture passage, and (3) an exposi- 


tion of it, followed (4) by a meditation in the tradition of Augustine and 4 Kempis. (5) Prayer, 
collect, and litany, and (6) a sacred poem or hymn with (7) a closing benediction. 


3800 pages. Probable price, $2.00 


Goodwin, Frank J. 

THE VIGIL AT THE CROSS 
Draws from a wider range of sources than the 
usual liturgical literature on Good Friday. Con- 
tains an exceptionally good Order of Worship 
for a Three Hour Service. Price, $1.00 

Snowden, James H. 

THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN 

IMMORTALITY 

Finalities are never reached even in physics and 
mathematics. Renewed meditation on immor- 
tality adds new richness and strength to our hold 
on this hope. Price, $1.50 

Sheppard, H. R. L. ; 

TWO DAYS BEFORE 

(Before Easter) 
“Services that stop at pain or that pain can 
stop is of little worth.” Price, $1.00 

Tsanoff, R. A. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 
An exhaustive study of what their attitude to- 
ward immortality has done to men and peoples 
throughout history. Price, $3.00 

Athearn, Walter S. 

CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 

DEMOCRACY 

The facts plus a true religious statesman’s pro- 
gram drawn from them. Price, $1.75 

Cabot, Philip 

EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 
Lent is the season to make sure that life as you 
are living it is not a sham. Cabot supplies the 
required probe. Price, $1.50 

a Kempis, Thomas 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Retains the order of the books as given in the 
authentic Kempist autograph manuscript at Brus- 
sels, and, also, the Third Book, Concerning the 
Holy Communion, which is omitted from many 
editions. Attractively printed and bound in a 
size that fits the hand or the pocket. Price, $1.00 


Dawson, Marshall 

PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 
Provides a course of elementary instruction in 
the business of prayer, both for the individual’s 
private and the minister’s public use. 


Pr*ee, $2.00 
Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 
A live protest against the doctrine that religion 
is a purely psychological matter. Price, $1.75 


Grubb, Edward A. 

AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 
The main purpose of this book is to help young 
men and women, who are in perplexity because 
of the break-down of the infallible outward 
authorities that have been supposed to control 
men’s beliefs. Price, $1.25 


Canon Streeter’s Ablest Book 


Streeter, Canon B. H., 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
A Study in Origins 
Uses the method of co-ordination, in the convic- 
tion that the maximum benefit can only be ob- 
tained by commingling the results of recent in- 
vestigation along several independent lines, such 
as Textual Criticism, Source Analysis, the Oul- 
tural Background of the Early Church, and the 
Psychology of Mysticism. Price, $3.50 
Champness, Ernest F., 
MUST WE PART WITH GOD? 
It is the kind of very thoughtful, worthy book 
which can be depended upon to receive respectful 
treatment from the intellectual rebels among our 
college undergraduates. Price, $1.00 
Temple, William, M.A., Litt.D. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 
Lent is the season every Christian seeks to 
deepen his acquaintance with the Master. Here 
is a whole view of the world and life that is 
Christo-centric to the last detail. Price, $2.50 
Hannah, Ian C. (Oberlin) 
CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 
Shows the colossal place that monasticism has 
filled in the history of the world outside of 
monastery walls. 
Kuyper, Abraham 
(Late Prime Minister of the Netherlands) 
TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 
This book of meditations disproves the idea that 
a profound theologian and an able modern states- 
man cannot also be a warm-hearted Christian. 
Probable price, $2.50 
Burton, Nathaniel J. 
IN PULPIT AND PARISH 
(Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1883-4, with 
eight additional lectures). 
“T am glad you are reprinting Nathaniel J. 
Burton’s Lectures on Preaching. I have always 
considered his lectures one of the very best courses 
in the entire Lyman Beecher Series.’”—Charles 
LZ. Jefferson. Probable price, $1.75 
Peabody, Francis G. 
THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
The conclusion of the series of studies that began 
with Jesus Christ and the Social Question, “What 
kind of a Church,’”’ Professor Peabody asks, ‘‘will 
represent a spiritual Christianity?” 
Probable price, $2.00 
Gwynne, Reverend Walker 
DIVORCE IN AMERICA UNDER STATE 
AND CHURCH 
An open and unsparing examination of this 
momentous problem, giving the facts and con- 
siderations essential to the formation of a right 
judgment. Probable price, $2.00 


At your Bookstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 
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society in one organization is under consider- 
ation. 

Union, FisHervintr, Mass., Rey. H. H. 
Noyes, pastor, reports an increase of member- 
ship from 180 to 197. Attendance at morning 
services has increased and the church is in a 
much better financial condition than for some 
time, with a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury. The church has received from one of 
its women’s organizations a baptismal font 
and a new kitchen range. A bulletin has also 
been provided by two societies in the church. 

FEDERATED, SKOWHEGAN, Mr., Rey. G. L. 
Thurlow, pastor, added 18 members, making a 
total of 110 during the present pastorate of 
four years,—one third of the present member- 
ship. Over $8,000 was raised for current ex- 
penses and $1,500 for benevolences, with a 
balance of $450 in the treasury to start the 
new year. The congregations are the best in 
the history of the church, the Sunday school 
is growing, and the recent every member can- 
vass assures local and benevolent support for 
1925. Five hundred dollars has been paid on 
the parsonage debt acquired in purchasing the 
property, and the rest of the mortgage will 
undoubtedly be paid off this year. A junior 
ehoir of 25 voices has been organized, and a 
fund is being raised to purchase complete vest- 


Children of Three Generations 
have successfully conquered childhood’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by_| 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relief | 
by loosening the phlegm. 1 


Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York \ 


ROCHE'S 


EMBROCATION Say 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 


DON’T WEAR, 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance 
modern scientific invention which 
Fixes rupture sufferers immediate re= 
ef. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and as concen ae broken yates z 
o salves or plasters. Durable. €ap. wip 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- RCo noo ns 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on every 
oor None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 359-4 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Classified Columns 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents 
per insertion. Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 

Cash in advance only. 


» the 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 


Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 
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ments for them. An evidence of the complete 
consolidation of the two churches is seen in 
the vote by the Baptist Society to sell their 
property. A campaign for funds to turn it 
into a community house is under way and will 
undoubtedly come to successful fruition within 
the next few months. Pastor and people look 
forward to another year of happy activity 
together. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Additions at Swanzey 

At Swanzey, Rev. S. 8S. Wood, pastor, the past 
year has seen a remarkable growth in church 
membership, a total of 42 having been added 
to the roll, 33 by confession. This is a record 
which is exceeded or equaled by few churches 
of the state. The record is particularly note- 
worthy as Swanzey is a small rural com- 
munity, 


With the ‘‘Larger Parishes’’ 

An interesting experiment in “larger parish’ 
work is being carried out at LEE and Map- 
BURY, under the leadership of Rev. J. HE. 
Barker, student pastor of the University of 
New Hampshire, situated in the nearby town 
of Durham. During the year that this ar- 
rangement has been going on it has received 
the whole-hearted support of the _ local 
churches involved. Mr. Barker has carried 
on the preaching with the assistance of col- 
lege men, who have organized deputation 
teams and otherwise helped in the work of 
social leadership. The results have not been 
sensational but there has been noted a fine 
morale in both churches, and substantial ad- 
ditions to membership. On Dec. 21 last, five 
young people united with the Madbury Church. 

The ALSTEAD-LANGDON “larger parish” is 
rejoicing in the coming of Rey. H. L. Brown, 
formerly of Boston, Mass., as assistant pastor 
there. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Ordaining Council at East Boston 
A council including the churches of Suffolk 
North Association and certain individuals met, 
Jan. 22, with Maverick, Hast Boston, to 
ordain as one of its pastors, Kenneth L, Dan- 
skin. Mr. Danskin is a graduate of Cornell 
College, Iowa, and Boston University School 
of Theology in the class of 1924. While of 
Methodist antecedents and training, he enters 
heartily into the spirit of Congregationalism. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ministers Wanted: Harn trip to Europe or- 
ganizing summer seminar Huropean fravel. Tours 
four to eight weeks, $275 to $550, all expenses. 
Y leadership with denominational divisions or- 
ganizing. Address Allen Tours, Boston, 17, Mass. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Flizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Sleep on fresh picked balsam pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 
cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Make your spare time earn you $1.00 an hour. 
Send postal. Refinement Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Poems torn from current magazine, scansion 
marked, instructive, 25 cents. Literary Advisor. 
Blakewhiting, Branford,. Ct. 


February 19, wo 


For two years and a half he has worked ef 
ciently in Maverick Church, first as assistar 
pastor and now as co-pastor with Rev. W. ¥ 
Sleeper. At present Mr. Danskin does moj 
of the preaching and is doing active and tho: 
ough work with the men and boys. He gave 
good account of himself, his faith, and h 
works before the council. At the suppe 
table there were some interesting and co 
dial short speeches by Rey. David Frase 
Rey. Don I. Patch, Rey. H. BH. Elehaffer, Mi: 
Ruth Richards, Rev. W. W. Sleeper, and D 
F, BE. Emrich. Rey. T. C. Richards was chose 
moderator, and Rey. Israel Ainsworth scrib 

At the public services in the evening, Re 
W. W. Sleeper read the Scriptures, Re 
James A. Beebe, dean of Boston Universit 
School of Theology, preached the sermon. D 
¥. ©. Hmrich made the very impressive 0 
daining prayer. The charge to the paste 
was given by Rev. T. C. Richards, and th 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Israel Ain 
worth, with the benediction by the newl 
ordained minister. 


Sutton Calls Pastor | 

The pulpit of SUTTON, vacant since the re 
ignation of Rey. J. M. McLaren, is acceptabl 
supplied by Rey. HE. G. Whiting, South Su 
bury. The church has called Rev. O. D. Fishe 
formerly of Hast Boston, now of North Stoi 


ington, Ct., and anticipates his coming in th 


spring. : 


ee 


Beautiful Ware Church Destroyed by Fire 
One of New England’s beautiful old housé 
of worship was destroyed in the burning ¢ 
the building of Bast, Ware, Saturday nigh 
Jan. 24, the 98th anniversary day of the zo 
cation of this historic church. Following th 
fire the Sunday morning service was held 3 
usual, but in the parish house situated a sh 
distance away. The minister, Rey, Dad 
Adams, preached the sermon. 4 
Aymar Embury II, in his book, Harly Ame 
ican Churches, says of the East Church: “ 
is simple, extremely dignified, ecclesiastica 
and yet is filled with the truest architectur: 
feeling for proportion and detail; and wie 
is small, of wood and inexpensive, it is nevel 
theless one of the loveliest of all the- 
churches.” The building was dedicated 6 
Jan. 24, 1827, the sermon being preached b 
the first minister, Rey. Parsons Cooke, di 
scribed by Mr. Sampson V. S. Wilder, one ¢ 
the most interesting and remarkable perso1 
alities ever connected with the town of War 
who settled there in 1826, as “distinguishe 
for soundness of doctrine, superior abilitie 
and eminent piety.” Mr. Wilder further sai 
“But few months had elapsed before thet 
was a wonderful display of the power and grat 
of God in that highly-favored village, in tl 
conviction and conversion of sinners by th 
faithful, pungent preaching and parochié 
visits of the church. A glorious revival ‘< 
religion took place.” 4 
The church building erected in 1826 ha 
high pews. As one entered the church he face 
the congregation. In 1846 the chureh a 
remodelled at a cost of nearly $3,000, an 
again in 1887, at an expense of $21,000, 
more thorough renovation was made, inclu 
ing the installation of a new organ. 3 
The old house of worship will be rebuilt, a 
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Ointment to Heal 


7S, Banish Pimples| 
Cuticura 
Soap to Cleanse 
Try our new Shaving 2a 
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btedly on the same site, construction prob- 
y to begin in the spring. 


t the annual meeting of First, Matprn, 

resignation of the pastor, Dr.- John F. 
bbs, was read. This resignation was ac- 
ted by the church at a special meeting of 
society on Jan, 22. 
Dr. Dobbs has held the pastorate of First 
urch for ten years. His work there has 
m aggressive, constructive, and sympathetic. 
+ leaves the church with the love, respect, 
qd kindly wishes of his whole congregation. 
From the time Dr. Dobbs came to Malden 
|1915 he has been extremely active in both 
arch and civic matters. He was appointed 
| the vice committee of the ministerial as- 
tiation, and his work along these lines with 
> police, the court, and the mayor in the 
erest of a cleaner, better Malden, has been 
tstanding. Probably no one man in the past 
rade has contributed more to the moral im- 
ovement of the city than Dr. Dobbs, 

is vision saw the splendid new parish 
hse and his enthusiasm, energy, and work 
ide the dream a possibility and a reality. 
ere are more than 100 groups of various 
ds using the parish house, which is open 

in use every day and evening of the week. 
he year before Dr. Dobbs came to First 
urch its home and benevolence budgets 
laled $11,000. The last year of his pastorate 
by totaled nearly $23,000, or were more than 
ubled. 
Dr. Dobbs has brought an average of about 
new members to the church roll yearly, and 
jlast Easter Sunday alone 52 members were 
mitted. 
In accepting Dr. Dobbs’ resignation the 
reh passed resolutidns commenting most 
orably on the spread and increase in the 
rk which has taken place under his leader- 
p, and wished him Godspeed with kindliest 
ection. 


nt Boylston Members Go to Polls 

West Boyrston, Rey. G. E. Woodman, pas- 
, received the Christian Herald's prize of a 
one pulpit Bible for being the church in 
ssachusetts with the highest registered resi- 
at membership voting at the polls in the last 
vember elections. The percentage was 98.9. 
e Bible will be dedicated at the Sunday 
rning service on Washington’s birthday. 


age to Leave First, Malden 
2 


PENNSYLVANIA 

w Members for Buttonwood, Wilkes Barre 
UTTONWOOD, WILKES BARRE, recently re- 
ved 25 members into the church, and seyv- 
1 are ready for the next Communion. The 
yer meeting is well attended each week, 

the Sunday school is flourishing. Rey. 
iffith Evans is pastor. 


VIRGINIA 

re Room Needed at Disputanta 

aterials are in hand for erecting an addi- 
m to the church building of Breconra, Dis- 
TANTA (Slovac). Room for the Sunday 
00l is badly needed. On Christmas day 
ht young men were received into the church. 
v. Andrew Kovac has served this church 
ce 1914, 


GEORGIA 

e Years with First, Atlanta 

Rey. Russell Brown has just begun his sixth 
ar as pastor of old historic First, ATLANTA. 
e succeeded Dr. H. H. Proctor, when the 
tter resigned in 1919 to go to Nazarene, 
rooklyn. The church has steadily gone 
rough a period of readjustment, rehabilita- 
on, and spiritualization. Two hundred new 
embers haye been added; the services are 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
When his congregation seems discourag- 


ingly small the minister should consider the 
lawyer. Sometimes it is necessary to pay 
wages in order to induce even twelve per- 
sons to listen to him. 


| 


largely attended; the women’s work well or- 
ganized; 200 new Pilgrim hymnals purchased; 
new heating plant purchased; new electric 
organ motor installed: men’s Bible class or- 
ganized, and a new social room added. Dr. 
Brown has recently been made the chairman 
of the Inter-Racial Committee of the colored 
group and is the representative of the colored 
states organization on the Commission on 
Missions. 


MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek College Day 

Feb. 1 was known in First, Barrie CREEK, 
as Battle Creek College Day. At the morning 
service 100 members of the faculty and _ stu- 
dents of Battle Creek College were received 
into church membership, 80 of them coming 
as associate members. Rev. C. B, Miller is 
pastor of First Church. 


WISCONSIN 
Summer Conference Trains Leaders 
An unusual feature of WAUKESHA’S Christ- 
mas celebration illustrates the interest storing 
effect of our young people’s summer confer- 
ences in the lives of young people. This church 
had about 14 young people at Green Lake Con- 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Acres. 


Mr. Chairman!” 


Co-operate with your pastor; give him a vacation which will be profitable 
to your church, by sending him for the Summer Quarter of 1925, to 


[he Chicago JTtheological Seminary 


Full information gladly furnished on request. 


Ofore of 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Board of Trustees: 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to. gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WarRREN J. MOULTON, President, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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ference and they have been the center of the 
young people’s work at Waukesha ever since. 
They volunteered to put on a Christmas play, 
to prepare unusually elaborate stage settings 
and stage lighting, and with the assistance of 
Mrs. Dungan, presented an unusually fine roy- 
alty play entitled “‘The Spirit of Christmas.” 

The church held its annual meeting Jan. 
16, with the largest attendance known. Sixty- 
one members were received in 1924, 39 on 
confession. The budget of slightly over $7,000 
had been overpaid, with a balance of $11.06. 
Nearly $1,400 has been paid to benevolences, 
the ladies’ missionary society has raised $540, 
the larger part going to the apportionment, the 
ladies’ aid society gathered $2,000, and alto- 
gether close to $11,000 has passed through the 
hands of the various organizations of the 
church. Rey. T. A. Dungan is pastor. 


IOWA 


Grinnell Has Film Service 


After making a careful investigation of the 
merits of motion pictures as an adjunct of a 
religious service, GRINNELL voted a short time 
ago to install the necessary equipment for the 
regular presentation of films of a _ religious 
character. For several weeks the evening 
service has been enriched and popularized by 
the use of selected motion pictures. The audi- 
ences have been largely increased. The ele- 
ment of worship is carefully safeguarded, The 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
17 miles from Boston. 46 
Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Cau 


President 


peUTTTUUITVUVLUITNULLUUSCULULLCULLLLLULLLUCULLCLCUULPLCUULLLCOU PULLS ULLAL LLL LLLP Leg 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


ul 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 
“ Congregationalist,” Boston 


ETM 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

1) Pastoral Service. 

2 Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 

4) Practical Philanthropy. as 

(33 Histery and Philosophy of Religion. : 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 

For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 
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message is brief and pertinent, and the whole 
Service dignified and impressive. 

Another venture growing in favor in the 
community is the week-day religious instruc- 
tion program carried on in co-operation with 
the other churches. The initial enrollment was 
350 pupils from the third to the eighth grade 
of the public school. These children gather 
for an hour a week in the different churches, 
and under an able corps of teachers are given 
instruction in the simple fundamentals of re- 
ligion. The church moves forward steadily 
under the able leadership of Dr. E. W. Cross, 
and the church assistant, Miss Stella Bartlett, 
to whom the religious education work of 
the church is largely committed. Dr. Cross 
is entering on his tenth year. He has made a 
large place for himself in the affections of his 
people, in the life of the community, and in 
the wider denominational activities of the 
state and nation. 

Grinnell now has a membership of 1,080. 
Its annual budget approximates $16,000, of 


The Gospel for Today 


A monthly publication of sermons by 
Rey. Carl S. Patton, D.D. 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, Los Angeles 

10 cents per copy 60 cents per year 


Six Great Christian Doctrines 
A booklet of six Lenten Sermons by Dr. Patton 
650 cents per copy 


The Gospel for Today for one year and 
the Six Great Christian Doctrines, $1.00 


Address, THz BrotHEeruoop, 845 S. Hope Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


are used in thousands of schools 
hurches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
object — for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
the most complete in the world. 


706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Write for Catalog 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Individual Cups 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. 


Box 5 Lima, Ohio, 


e | INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
G9 prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
00m351_—- 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


MENEELY | BELL CO. 


NY. and 
2208 BROADWAY: NY. CITY. 


— BECCtS 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. | 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 
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which amount more than one-fourth is given 
to missionary causes. The church maintains 
a close and vital relation to the Techou Mis- 
sion, where the Grinnell-in-China is located, 
and where several Grinnell College graduates 
are at work. 


KANSAS 
McPherson Dedicates New Church 


First, McPHeErson, dedicated a new church 
building on Jan. 11 to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire one year ago. The new edifice 
occupies the old site, facing east and extending 
farther west than the previous building. It 
is 64 by 80 feet, in old Wnglish architecture 
and constructed by brocade brick trimmed 
with white stone. 

The entrance on the ground level leads to 
a foyer from which stairways on the sides 
lead to the auditorium. Stairways also from 
the foyer lead to the basement. The audi- 
torium is 40 by 60 feet, with a balcony on 
three sides. ‘The seating capacity is 300 and 
with a chureh school room under the balcony 


which ,opens into the auditorium by folding, 


partitions the seating capacity is increased by 
100. The pulpit, with choir and organ, is in 
the west end. The pastor’s study and the 
choir room are at the sides of the pulpit and 
the choir, The basement is fully equipped and 
has a modern kitchen. The cost of the build- 
ing is $50,000. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
pastor, Dr. C. BE. Sayre. Dr. L. C. Schnake, 
a former pastor, and Supt. J. B Gonzales of 
the Kansas Conference assisted in the dedica- 
tory service and addressed the afternoon 
service. The dedicatory hymn was written by 
Dr, Charles M. Sheldon for the dedication of 
his church, Central, of Topeka, in 1906. 


Osborne Buys Printing Press 


Osporne, of which Rey. Ludwig Thomsen 
is pastor, has recently purchased a printing 
press which the boys of the parish will use for 
church work, Pageantry and dramatics have 
been given much attention in connection with 
the program of religious education. The pas- 
tor and his family were presented with a radio 
outfit at Christmas. 


Stockton Young People Organize 


Rey. H. C. Marlatt, who assumed the pas- 
torate of STocKkTON nine months ago, has al- 
ready established himself in the affection of 
the church. A new spirit is apparent. An ac- 
tive young people’s society of 35 members has 
been organized with Mrs. Lillian Wallace as 
counselor. 


Rev. J. V. Bloom Leaves Olathe 


Rey. J. V. Bloom has closed a four year 
pastorate at OLATHE, where-he has done ex- 
cellent work in erecting, a new church building 
which has been completed as rapidly as the 
necessary funds could be raised... Last year 
over 4,000 was raised and the auditorium was 
completed. The church activities have been 
strengthened, a large Sunday school and an 
active young people’s society are sustained. 
The pastor and some of the boys have pub- 
lished a monthly church paper and a weekly 
calendar on a press owned by the church. Mr. 
Bloom has served several important churches 
in Kansas and as pastor-at-large. He has 
taken the pastorate of an independent church 
in San Juan, Tex. 


COLORADO 
Extensive Repairs to Pueblo Church Building 
MINNEQUA, PUEBLO, has added a Sunday 
school wing to their building, installed a new 
furnace, and decorated the interior. Rey. A. 
A. Marquardt is pastor.. 


February 19, 3 192 


CALIFORNIA : 
An Every-Member-of-the-Community Cany 


BroapmMoor, SAN LEeANDRO, has had a 
cessful eveey member canvass which in re 
was an “every member of the communit 
canvass. This was justified by a com 
agreement whereby the Broadmoor Church 
the only church in the community. The ¢ 
of canvassing from house to house under th 
conditions was such a stupendous one 
Dr. Minchin called for volunteers from a nu 
ber of Bay Association churches to assist | 
men of the local church in making the 
vass. These volunteers were paired off with 
Broadmoor men and the canvass was carr 
forward, thus developing a fellowship ame 
the Bay Association churches that is wor 
of note. Pledges were brought in from Catho- 
lies, Christian Scientists, and non-chur 
goers, as well as from members of other th 
Congregational churches, Contributions — 
pledges came from one out of every 
homes visited and it is expected that bef 
the returns are in the ratio will probably 
one in three. The canvass uncovered mam, 
unknown opportunities for service. It fou G 
the sick, the indifferent, the stranger, the 
day school pupils, and made openings for © 
call of the pastor and the people of the chur 


Church and Ministerial Rec 0 


Calls 
CHRISTIANSEN, C. M., Ione, Wash., to Ui 
Phenix, Ariz. At work. : 
Dunstan, J. F., Arlington, Wash., to High 


‘Portland Ore. 
Gatus, A. A., Hampton, 
Douglas, Mass. Accepts. ‘g 
Han, M. W., Wheaton, Ill., to Dixon. Accey 
Hopepon, F. W., general field representati 
the Ministerial Boards, Boston, Mass., to 
come a member of the faculty of the P: 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., and al 
be representative of the Ministerial Board 
the Pacific Coast. Accepts. 
JANDESEK, BH. C., Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
to Bohemian, Vining. At work. 
Lone, R. H., Rowley, Mass., to Greenwood Uni 
Wakefield. Accepts. 
Lown, W. C., Twinsburg, O., to First, Guilfo 
Ct. Accepts to begin April 1. 


Inn T 


1925 EUROPE 1925 


To secure best travel advan- 
tages at reasonable cost, a small 
group of refined and cultured 
people, who plan to spend the 
summer of 1925 in Burope, wish 
to increase their number to ten. 

id England, Scotland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy visited. 

Tour first-class throughout. 
Largest ships and best hotels 
used. Automobiles where con- 
venient. 

Provision to insure members 
such privacy at hotels and dur- 
ing travel as they desire. 

Party conducted by a_ clergy- 
man experienced in travel, under 
the business management of a 
reliable travel agency. 

Full particulars sent with- 

out obligation on applica- 

tion. Address 


“EUROPE” care The Congregationalist 
si ll 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 
Sample copy on 


THE PILGRIM PRESS : 


nt 
7} 


CE; to Second, EH 


= 


request 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
1384 ae Ave, New ¥ 
- LaSalle St Chics: 


; ebruary 19, 1925 


[LICHBALS, Harowtp, Chicago Seminary, to Prim- 


ghar, Ia. Accepts to begin June 1. 
faye BH. N., Homer, Lockport, [ll., to Eming- 
| ton. Accepts. : 


Resignations 
Sean C. L.; Radnor, O. .Effective April 1. 
Own, JAMS, Greenville and Harmony, Ia. 


Installations 
PAUL, R. W., 4, Denison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
| Sermon by Dr. F. Q. Blanchard; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Roscoe Kedzie, C. H. Couch, 
G. L. Smith, and D. F. Bradley. ; 
RAYMOND, FI’. W., 4., North, Oak Park, Ill., Feb. 5. 
Sermon by Dr. O. 8S. Davis; other parts by 
| Rey. Messrs. R. A. Harris, A. W. Palmer, W. 
F, English, W. H. North, BH. J. Ridings, and 
C. K. Osborn. 


Accessions 

| Conf. Total 
LORIDA 

West Palm Beach 3 16 
\DAHO 
| New Plymouth 9 
ouTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City 2 3 
pw HAMPSHIRD 

Alstead 4 
Bast Alstead 5 5 
| Langdon 


ASTER 
m” HALL MACK CO. 


MUSIC: 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Easter. 
“HELPER, NO. 11 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples; not sent for examination. 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 


5 complete specials. No free samples; not sent for 
examination. 


Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 
A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 

ing the “ Parson.”’ Ministers approve it, many are 

using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent. 

SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 

These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnable 

| copies sent on request. 

| 

. SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


A booklet of Biblical Cross Word Puzzles. Send 25c¢ 
forone. Interesting, instructive and entertaining 


A record of ‘In the (jsarden” makes a helpful Easter 
gift. Hear it at your dealers 


_ HALL-MACK CO. aes & Arch Sts., 
_ ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


Easter Tidings 


ASPLENDID service of 

Song and Kecitation for 
Easter Sunday, Words by 
klsie Duncan Yale, music 
by J. Lincoln Hall. ‘Lhe 
Resurrection Story is told 
in joyful manner, as is fit- 
ting, butnevertheless 
treated with becoming rev- 
erence We feel certain 
that all who use this serv- 
ice will be greatly pleased. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 80 cents a dozen 
Returnable Sample Copy, 7 Cents. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Easter Supplies 


ThopIudsom Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wildest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry if 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 
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Personals 

BALDWIN, R. A., formerly of San Mateo, Cal., re- 
cently preaching in churches near Boston, has 
been called to the pastorate of the First Parish 
Church in Framingham Centre, Mass. He be- 
gan his new duties Jan. 18. 

BrarpD, Rey. R. A., of Fargo, N. D., made his plan 
to resign known to the official board of his 
church with the result that he was sent out of 
the annual meeting and his salary raised $500 
and he was ‘‘commanded” to stay on the job. 
He is serving his second term in Fargo. He 
was pastor of the church for ten years and 
then had pastorates and missionary experience 
in the East and returned to Fargo and has 
now served 18 years. His people are determined 
that he shall not go even if he does acknowledge 
being 73 years of age. He is 73 years young. 

Grimes, Rey. Harry, of Braintree, Mass., has 
been granted leave of absence until September, 
to recuperate from a recent illness. 

Duxpury, Mr. JoHN, England’s eminent reciter, 
will open an American tour this spring in Dr. 
S. P. Cadman’s church in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the evening of March 27, when he will recite 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening Vhe Book of Job. 
He will remain in New York for a few days, 
then proceed to Boston, afterwards going to 
Washington, D. C. 

Merritt, Mr. ArrHur H., is just beginning his 
16th year as superintendent of the Sunday 
school of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
one of the largest and most flourishing churches 
in Boston. The Sunday school has kept abreast 
of the other activities. At present there are 
about 1,051 pupils enrolled. 


Marriage 


SMITH-DIMICK— At Providence, R. I., Jan. 31, 
1925, by Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Bradford, as- 
sisted by Rev. Dr. Charles F. Weeden of Bos- 
ton, Lieut. Eben Plliott Smith, M.D., U. S. N., 
to Gertrude Priscilla Dimick. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


AIKEN—Rev. BH. J. Aiken died at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Feb. 6, at the age of 75. He was born 
in Hyde Park, Vt. During the earlier part of 
his life he was in business, being ordained in 
1885. He had a pastorate of seven years at 
East Concord, N. H., and then took up his work 
with the Bible Society, which became his life 
work. He traveled extensively and was an in- 
teresting lecturer. 


DAVIES—At Marysville, O., Rev. John L. Davies, 
D.D., since 1911 pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that place. 


REV. M. A. BULLOCK 


The Congregationalist had a brief item a few 
weeks ago concerning the death of Rev. M. A. 
Bullock of the Vine Street Church, Lincoln, Neb. 
Fuller information just received makes this more 
extended notice possible. Dr. Bullock was born 
in Lapeer County, Michigan, in 1851. He came 
of New England stock—his ancestors having 
settled in Massachusetts in 1664. He was gradu- 
ated at Olivet College in 1876 and studied the- 
ology a year with Rev. Zachary Eddy in Detroit. 
He was ordained in 1876 and served the churches 
at Oakwood and Metamora, Mich., and was then 
pastor at Silverton, Col., for two years. Follow- 
ing this he served the church at South Haven, 
Mich., three years, was then pastor at Iowa 
City, Ia, 11 years and went immediately to 
Vine St., where he served until death. 

Dr. Bullock was a loyal denominational man 
without being sectarian. He served the State 
Conference in Iowa, and Nebraska for many years 
as trustee. He was a delegate to at least five 
National Councils and was an ardent supporter 
of our entire missionary enterprise. He was just 
as faithful in his loyalty to all great movements 
for human welfare. He was superintendent of 
the Nebraska Prison Association for many years 
and served on many interdenominational boards. 
He wrote extensively for church publications and 
was for many years the Nebraska correspondent 
for The Congregationalist. 

Under his leadership the Vine Street Church 
erected a commodious house of worship and the 
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membership was greatly increased. He leaves a 
widow anda son, Prof. T. T. Bullock, who is a 
member of the faculty of the State University 
of Nebraska. Dr. Bullock was struck by an auto- 
mobile on Oct. 28, and died almost instantly. 
He was 73 years of age and had served in the 
Christian ministry 48 years. 


MRS. LUCY WESTON GAY 


Mrs. Lucy Weston Gay, widow of the late 
Rev. William Moore Gay, died suddenly at her 
home in Georgetown, Mass., on Jan. 15, She is 
survived by a son, Willard, and a grandson, 
Guilford, of Rye, N. Y. A daughter, Edith, who 
was for many years engaged in secretarial work 
with The Congregationalist, died in 1909. 

Mrs. Gay was born in Georgetown, Sept. 26, 
1841, and received her education in the public 
schools of that town, and at Topsfield Academy. 
In 1866 she was married to Rev. Mr. Gay of 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. Charles Beecher officiating. 
Together they labored in the following parishes: 
Winsted, Ct., Cummington, Mass., West Warren, 
Mass., and Brookfield, Vt. 

Following Mr. Gay’s retirement from active 

(Continued on page 255) 


SSELLING LIKE HOT-CAKES! 


Church people everywhere are selling our 
“22 MINTS” 
“just like hot-cakes’’—so they say. 


Everyone likes good candy mints. Ours are 
pure and delicious! They come in four flavors: 


Peppermint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon and 
Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolls of one 
flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
A case costs you $9. Adopt this 


CHURCH IDEA 


Quickly and easily sell 320 rolls at 5c a roll— 
total receipts $16—thus making $7 ona $9 in- 
vestment—which you give to your church. 
Ask for letters (we have hundreds) which 
church people have sent in. They are all 
wonderful! 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcan do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
437 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


*EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise money 
quickly. For a church supper a woman peeled 
bushel of onions, potatoes and turnips. ‘My 
knife and hands were 
clean as when I be- 
gan.” Womenwillbuy 
NEVA-STAIN Knives. 

Sample and plan free. 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 966-6th St., Watervliet, N. Y. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma. Time allowance to college 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course entre 1- 

ain- 


ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ea officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William §. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efliciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 

For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
: Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G@. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life’ among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


Baecutive Secretary, 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Tl. 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King,. Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
_Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William E. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, 3 fis 
; : 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


Rev. James Robert Smith, Chureh Building Sec’y 


Rey. Charles H. Richards, Bditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. In seventy years it has hel ed 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parioanged. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new, city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


pes = F. Beards Honorary Secretary and Editor 

ev. Geor u. Cady i 

Row. Fred L. ee Corresponding Secretaries 

Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Mrs. F. Me Wilcox, 

ecretary of B z 

Irving C. Gaylord: mrcweicee® OF Eg aes 

Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. : 

District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 


Associate Secretaries 


cisco 
Bducational and church work i 
a n the So 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the Went 


among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretar 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Seeratany 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational Minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
elt ee Pe ay in case of his untimely 

; endowe y the income of ilgri 
Memorial Fund. oe eRe 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secreta 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Searecinr 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 


Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con 


ferences of New England Rev. Arthur J. Covell 
Sec’y; Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
: SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secretar. 
and Missionary Hducation Secretar, 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adul 
Education Secretar 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretar; 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E.. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Educatio 
Program including Social Service, Missionar, 
Hducation, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign .to secure Recruits for Christia) 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
: (The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio: 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week; 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., . 
Bditor and Business Manage 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board or Mrssions, 508 Congrege 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WomMAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR 
19 So. La Salle St, Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WomAn’s Board OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. € 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Se 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR 
Frppration, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR’ 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega 
tional House, Boston. aD 


—$$<$<$<— 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMnm MISSIONARY SOCIDTY, | 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fr 
erick E. Bmrich, D.D., Secretary Pmeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


E 
MASSACHUSETTS BoaRD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbu 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E 


Emrich, Congregational House. f 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos 
Ton and vicinity (incorporated). Its object a 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bosto! 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; ‘3 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sear 
Building, Boston. 4 


ee 


Connecticut Societies 5 
Tup FuND ror MINISTERS provides entirely fo: 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites com 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuit 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasw 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tum MISSIONARY Socrpry OF CONNECTICUD, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits ¢ 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Church 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, : 
ford. 
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Deaths 


(Continued from page 253) 


service in the Congregational ministry he re- 
moved with his family to Georgetown. Surviv- 
ing her husband by 19 years, Mrs. Gay has 
bravely lived her span, and found comfort and 
companionship in good works, good books, and 
enduring friendships. 

The funeral services were held from her late 
home, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, and were 


American Congregational 
: Association 


owns 


and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 


Q 
q 
Lai) 
Mi 
fi 
sath! 


Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ness and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

l4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary serv- 
ce in connection with our churches. Emergency 
relief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


incorporated Reorganized 
: ston Ae 
Jeaman’s Friend Society, | 
bamans Friend Society, Inc, 
This Society, reorganized ‘a 
In 1922, now fully rep- Zag 15 
resents the Congregational Ad Aa 
Churches of New England y 4 


in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
tooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
‘he Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
001 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
‘ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Jontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
tev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
lore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
‘arren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton: Chairman 
f Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway ; Office, 
06 Congregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
aa a mega Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute a 
oe Beet perce’, New York City. era 

oan Libraries ($25) placed on vy ili 
ron New abe D essels sailing 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine 1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen nile : 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Jouxr B. Catverr, D.D., President; Grore@p 
IDNEY WeBsrer, D.D., Secretary. 
CLaRmNCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
Yew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


*hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdominational. Establishes Boo 
naintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
ireulates moral and religious literature. Helys 
M churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
meepstions and ar amunicactons relative to 
nm any part of the country ma 
he New England office. id eek a 


W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, eee 
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conducted by her pastor, Rev. William O. Conrad, 
of the Georgetown First Congregational Church. 
Bee Ve Wie 


MARTHA HARDY HOWES 

Mrs. Martha’ Hardy Howes died in Salem, 
Mass., Feb. 5, in her 83d year. She was the 
widow of James Howes, and the daughter of 
Joseph and Lydia (Henfield) Chisholm. ‘ 

Descended, on both sides, from fine old Salem 
ancestry, she honored her descent. In the great 
revival of 1858, she decided promptly to identify 
herself with the people of God, and united with 
the South Church, now merged with the Taber- 
nacle Church, Rev. W. H. Spence, pastor. 

She was gifted with a brilliant, original mind, 
and her masterly use of the PEnglish language 
and a fine sense of humor gave her unusual charm 
in companionship. Superficial hypothesis was 
conspicuously absent from her religious life. She 
held unflinchingly to the great facts of Christianity. 

She left no children. Her only son, Joseph 
Howes, died in 1916. He was clerk of the South 
Chureh, and an authority in its long history. 
He recognized profoundly his duty to church and 
state, and fulfilled to the end his obligations. 

EMMA H. SHORT. 


HARRIOTTE BH. LED 


The death of Mrs. Harriotte E. Lee means the 
loss of a faithful member to the Congregational 
Church of Canandaigua, N. Y. Until continued 
ill health prevented, she had a class of boys in 
the Sunday school, and was active in missionary 
work. 


Events To Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23, 10.45 a.m. 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, March 6, 2 P.M. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 6, 10.30 a.m. 

Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


RISIBLES 


Those who broadcast bedtime stories know 
little about a modern kid’s bedtime.—Passaic 
News. 


Who is the meanest man in the world, you 
ask? Why, the guy who proposes to an old 
maid over the telephone and after she accepts 
him, tells her he had the wrong number.— 
Williams Purple Cow. 


“Are you laughing at me?’ demanded the 
irate professor of his class. 

“No,” came the answer in chorus. 

“Well,” insisted the professor, “what else 
is there in the room to laugh at?”’—Oollege of 
the Pacific Weekly. 


Lecturer (who, finding nobody to receive 
him, tries to gain admittance to lecture hall) 
—“Tt’s all right. I am the lecturer.” 

Attendant—‘No, you don’t. Three of you 
have got in up to now, but the next lecturer 
that goes in here tonight pays.”—F'rom “Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography,” (Harper's). 


The nervous passenger approached the zap- 
tain timidly. 

“What would happen, sir, if we struck a 
large iceberg?’ she asked. 

“The iceberg would pass along as if nothing 
had happened,” replied the captain. 

And the old lady was very much relieyed.— 
Boys’ Life, 

Workmen were making repairs on the wires 
in a Norwood schoolhouse one Saturday, when 
a small boy wandered in. 

“What you doin’?” 

“Installing an electric switch,’ one of the 
workmen said. 

The boy then volunteered: ‘I don’t care. 
We've moved away, and I don’t go to this 
school any more.”—Watchman-Exvaminer. 
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“The next one in this room that speaks 
above a whisper will be put out,’ exclaimed 
the angry judge. 

“Hip, hip, hooray !’’ shouted the prisoner as 
he ran for the door. 


It was a dear old lady’s first ride in a taxi, 
and she watched with growing alarm the 
driver continually putting his hand outside the 
car as a signal to the following traffic. At 
last she became angry. 

“Young man,” she said, “you look after that 
ear of yours, and watch where you are going. 
T’ll tell you when it starts raining.” 


Motor Cop (after’ hard chase)—“Why in 
time didn’t you stop when I shouted back 
there?” 

Driver (with only five dollars, but presence 
of mind—“I thought you just said, “Good 
morning, Senator.” 

Cop—‘Well, you see, Senator, I wanted to 
warn you about driving fast through the next 
township.”—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


Enjoy a Delightful Summer Cruise 


to Spain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, etc. 


on the new and luxurious oil-burner S.S. “ Lancastria” 


53 Days 


$550 and up 
Sailing July 1, 1925 


A SURPASSING SUMMER VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


for Ministers, College Professors, Teachers and Business Men 


IDEAL SUMMER WEATHER ON BOARD SHIP 


With the Average Temperature on Shore lower than Boston, New York 


Clark’s twenty Cruises to 
the Mediterranean and 
four Around the World, 
after over thirty-six years 
of unprecedented distinc- 
tion, represent the climax 
of all de luxe cruising. 


Sail on the luxurious Cu- 
nard Trans-Atlantic Liner, 
S. S. “Lancastria”’ 
17,000 tons register. 
Three great Promenade 
Decks, Sumptuous Pub- 


lic Rooms. 24 Suites 
with Private Bath. 


Stop-Overs in Europe 


or St. Louis. 


Nights Cool. Practically no Humidity. 


FORUM ROMANUM—ROME 


A Fascinating Itinerary 


Lisbon (for Madrid) ,Cadiz, 
Seville (Granada) Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Rome (Florence, Venice), 
Genoa (Pisa), Monaco (for 
Paris), Cherbourg, Goth- 
enburg (for Stockholm), 
Christiania, Bergen, steam 
up beautiful Sogne Fjord, 
Leith, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Southampton, Cherbourg 
to New York. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of The Mediterranean Traveler and Man- 
aging Director of Clark’s Orient Cruise, and “Round the World” Cruise 


of 1924, is organizing a party of “Congregationalist” readers. 


Why not 


take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and spend your vacation 
months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel wor- 
ries—just rest and enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, landings, 


drives, guides, hotels, railroads, fees, etc..—everything first class. 


WE INVITE OUR READERS TO JOIN THIS PARTY 
Illustrated booklet and ship diagram sent free postpaid 


Address “The Congregationalist” (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SSREWAC pane, 


A Village Street in Mexico 


THE SUN SHINES IN MEXICO 
By Hubert C. Herring 


MORE ECHOES OF THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
By the Editor 


DR. CADMAN IN BOSTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Issues all practical forms of Life and Endowment-Life Insurance from small amounts up to $175,000 on a single life. 
Group Insurance, special forms and amounts on Sub-Standard Lives, Annuities and Total Permanent Disability. 


SUMMARY OF THE 62nd ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1924 


@ In general, this statement shows that the Company is now stronger financially 
than at any period in its history; also that it is writing more new business and 
paying larger dividends to policyholders. 


The Company now carries Insurance on the paid-for: basis 
amounting to : - : : A 
In policies on the lives of some 3,500,000 persons. 


$2,032,189,395 


To insure the fulfillment of these contracts the Company 
maintains assets amounting to . , 


: | $333,197,054 

Of this the Policyholders’ Reserves, on the exacting Massa- 
chusetts Standard, amount to. ; ‘ i 
In addition to the Reserves there are liabilities for future 
payments to policyholders and others, aggregating : $18,409,499 

- Including $9,400,000 for policyholders’ dividends pay- 

able in 1925. 

After providing for these liabilities, totalling : ; $305,589,779 
The Company has Contingent Surplus Assets, or Emer- 
gency Fund, of . ; ; 


$287,180,280 


$27,607,275 


The New Insurance issued by the Company in 1924 (an in- 
crease of 13% over 1923), was ‘ i $337,381,939 


The Gross Income (an increase of 9.5% over 1923) was. $85,475,851 


Twenty Years’ Growth Results to Policyholders 


1904 1924 In death and other claim payments 
in 1924 averaging, per working day $109,545 
ASSETS $31,707,626 $33,3197,054 for every hour 13,693 


LIABILITIES 28,268,598 305,589,779 every minute 228 


_ | Aggregating (13% more than in 
SURPLUS 3,439,028 27,607,275 | 1923) : _ $32,863,659 
Insurance in force 356,173,163  2,032,189,395 | “Gas4 zr0m income to Policyhold- 
Ratio of Assets to ne Making total paid and credited on 
Insurance in Force n¢-Eleventh One-Sixth policyholders’ account ig 1924). $57,683,353 


Since the Company began business in |862 its payments to policy- 
holders, plus the present reserve to their credit, aggregate $644,068,203 
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The Editorial Outlook 


resident Marion L. Burton 


R. MARION LE ROY BURTON, president of the 
University of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1 Feb. 18. Dr. Burton was a brother of Dr. Charles 
. Burton, secretary of the Congregational National 
Juncil, and was born in Brooklyn, Ia., Aug. 30, 1874. 
e was also a Congregational minister and was pastor 
the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 1908-1909, 
it most of his life was devoted to educational work. 
€ was graduated from Carleton College (1900) and 
ale Divinity School (1906). He was president of Smith 
lege 1910-1917; president of the University of Min- 
sota 1917-1920; and president of the University of 
ichigan from 1920 until his death. Dr. Burton at- 
acted wide and favorable attention by his speech at the 
publican National Convention last June, nominating 
ulvyin Coolidge for. President. His health has been im- 
ired since last spring, and his final illness dates from 
breakdown last November. Dr. Burton was a man of 
tractive personality and achieved high rank in educa- 
mal leadership, also as a writer and public speaker. 


Ibert A. Woods 


POBERT A. WOODS, widely known as a social worker, 

founder and director of the South End House in 
ston, died at his Boston home after a brief illness, 
b. 18. Mr. Woods was 59 years of age, a native of 
ttsburgh, a graduate of Amherst (1886), studied in 
dover Seminary, 1886-90, and since 1891 has directed 
@ work of the South End House. He lectured, wrote, 
d worked for social welfare and social reform through 
the years and was regarded as a high authority in 
3 field. 


The Passing of Dr. Charles H. Richards 


R. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, Editorial Secretary 

of the Congregational Church Building Society, and 

formerly its secretary, was called home Monday morning, 

February 16, in his eighty-sixth year. A long and use- 

ful career filled with richly varied Christian service made 

for him many friends to whom his death will come as 
a personal bereavement. 


Democracy and Human Life 


HE eyes and interests of the whole nation have been 
turned toward the cave in Kentucky where labor, 
skill, and courage have been battling to save Floyd Col- 
lins, the imprisoned man. The gasp of disappointment 
at the announcement that the rescue party reached him 
eventually, only to find him dead, is tempered with the 
realization that had a flicker of life remained and re- 
cussitation been accomplished the poor fellow’s sanity 
would hardly have survived such a strain. 

The essential democracy that underlies a nation’s life 
is revealed in connection with such a tragic interest. It 
may be recalled that some years ago when King Edward 
VII’s coronation had had to be postponed owing to his 
having been compelled to undergo a serious operation, 
and when his life was hanging in the balance for days, 
the bulletins regarding the monarch’s condition appeared 
throughout the newspapers of the continent side by side 
with despatches from near Windsor, Ont., where a man 
lay imprisoned in a well. Hour by hour reports were 
posted at the newspaper offices and the people followed 
with feverish anxiety the reports of progress with the 
digging. When, finally, effort resulted more favorably 
than in the case with Collins, it is not too much to say 
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that popular joy was no less than upon the recovery of 
the king. We have not yet learned at all times and under 
all circumstances to exploit to the full, morally and 
spiritually, this essential democracy of human life and 
interest in human welfare. It is easier to put forth des- 
perate effort and to awaken intense interest, in rescuing 
human beings in peril, than it is to love men and value 
them properly under normal conditions. Is not the soul 
of the gospel found in the fact that God loves us all and 
regards us all all the time, as we regard one another 
in moments when the nobility of human nature attains 
its highest. It is a far cry from the American spirit 
which would not let a life in peril be needlessly lost, 
to the “one hundred per cent. Americanism” which does 
not find any inconsistency with high democratic ideals 
in promoting interclass, inter-racial, and inter-religious 
hatred and prejudice. 


It Rhymes with Sing 


N view of the coming to America this year of Dean 
Inge some readers may be glad to have a clue to the 
correct pronunciation of the name of “the gloomy Dean.” 
The following lines are attributed to no less an authority 
than George Bernard Shaw: 
If you his temper would unhinge 
And his most sacred rights infringe 
Or, excommunicated, singe 
Where fiends forever writhe and cringe 
Imploring that a drop of ginge— 
R ale may on their tongues impinge, 
Address him then as Doctor Inje; 
But if you prize the proper thing 
Be sure you call him Doctor Ing. 
(Unless, your ignorance to screen, 
You temporize with Mister Dean), 
But be advised by me and cling 
To the example of the king 
And fearlessly pronounce him Ing. 
Then rush to hear him have his fling 
In Paul’s and places where they sing. 


Where Union is Needed 


gf Bete church union controversy in Canada, despite its 

bitterness, is not without its humors. Anti-Union- 
ists have sneered at the number of small congregations 
and mission fields voting for union. Two distinguished 
King’s Counsels, one a strong anti-Unionist and the other 
a strong Unionist were discussing the matter. The anti- 
Unionist said, “Look at that place voting for union. I 
know it, it has only got a blacksmith shop on one corner 
and a church on the other.” 
friend, “and that is the sort of place in Canada where 
you want to plant two churches instead of one.” 


The Fixation of Easter 


F the League of Nations is missing some of its major 
functions it seems not lacking for minor ones. Its 
latest possible field is that of calendar adjustment, and 
its Calendar Reform Committee recently made a tenta- 
tive agreement to take up, probably in May, proposals 
for establishing a fixed world-wide date for Easter. Dr. 
Adolf Kellar, well known in America, representative 
of the Federated Protestant Churches, offered two pro- 
posals, one to fix Easter for the first Sunday in April, 
or the Sunday falling on or after March 22, and the 


other to divide the year into four quarters of ninety-one - 
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days each, the first month of each quarter to have thirty 
days and the third month thirty-one. The disposition 
of the extra day was not indicated. Jewish representa: 
tives expressed strong opposition to the proposals which 
they declared if adopted would introduce moral and ma- 
terial confusion into every sphere of Jewish life “under: 
mining the moral anchorage of a large and stable ele. 
ment in the population” and aggrevating economic diffi. 
culties and problems. If the daylight-saving interference 
with “God’s time” can effect such a stir-up as has been 
evident in New England states recently, one can imagine 
the rocky road the Easter proposals have before them, 
though many of us would welcome the fixation of Easter 
could it be established satisfactorily. 


Keeping Church Services Worshipful 


F the service of the average church is to be kept wor- 
shipful, it is essential that the music be kept worship- 
ful. Music forms so increasingly large a part in the 
modern church service that if the music be lacking in 
worshipful feeling or quality, or if, technically correct, 
it be lacking in the spirit of reverence, aspiration, and 
reality, no other factor can keep the service wholly wor- 
shipful for a sensitive worshiper. A discordant and jar- 
ring quality will inevitably destroy that peace of mind 
and quiet that seem properly associated with public wor- 
ship. Or the individual can attain to true worship only 
by an indomitable quest of God in prayer and communion 
that triumphs over the sense of discord, instead of being 
helped and uplifted by harmony and beauty. : 
It is hardly too much to say that for sensitive wor- 
shipers in many churches at the present hour the musie 
is a hindrance rather than an aid to devotion. It is 
something over which neither pastors nor church music 
committees can exercise full control. Frequently there is 
a lack of available material of the right sort and the 
lack of sound taste and right ideals dictates the use 0 
poor material where the alternative would be the cur 
tailing of the musical part of the service. ; ; 
Where good material is available from a purely musi: 
cal standpoint, lack of spiritual sense and adaptation 
may impart to the musical service a perfunctory char- 
acter which affects spiritual susceptibilities almost as 
much as inferior musical quality. j 
Is there any remedy? Can church services every- 
where be made more inspirational in their musical qual- 
ity? Right standards, which can be developed slowly, 
could create even in the lowliest places an instinct for 
high performance. The highest standards of art and of 
faith have existed in small communities. Jesus came out. 
of Nazareth and Francis belonged to Assisi. Right feel- 
ing and proper visions and standards might make p . 
sible a true service of musical worship in every hamlet. 
This is one way of progress, and another is through 
the restoration of congregational singing to its proper 
place in worship. In many congregations it is a los 
art. The hymns would hardly be carried through wer 
it not for those whom the congregation pay to sing fo 
them. But hymns are a part of the church’s fellows 
and communion. They are intended to be sung by th 
people. English churches have always made more 
congregational singing and a congregation anywher 
made up largely of English, or preferably of Wels! 
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people, usually gives a revelation of what congregational 
singing can become. Well chosen hymns with well selected, 

-singable tunes, with good leadership will make ‘the con- 
gregation’s part in church music an inspiration, rather 
than a mere incident. 

Rey. E. M. Noyes, of the First Church in Newton, 
Mass., tells an interesting story of how his father, min- 
ister in a Connecticut church, one night in prayer meeting 
called on one of his laymen to pray. Instead of a voice 
supplicating the divine throne the congregation was 
startled to hear a surprised layman responding, “Parson, 
I reckon that’s what we pay you to do.” In large measure 
in relation to church music we are paying others to do 
some things that we ought to be doing ourselves, or that 
we ought to be paying others to help us to do better. 


Church Membership and Evangelism 


ib the church a school for the imperfect, or a saints’ rest, 

a haven for the sanctified? The question affects our 
attitude toward church membership and the problems 
of evangelism. 

Should people be encouraged to join the church in 
much the same way that they might join a lodge or any 
other organization? Or should there be the most rigid 
serutiny and the demand for high experience of conver- 
sion before the church portals are opened? 

_ Perhaps a dogmatic answer to these questions is not 
aS easy aS some suppose. Of course, one is disposed to 
say that the standards and requirements for church 
membership cannot be too high. But in practice this 
tends to defeat its purpose. People of formal faith and 
profession join the church very lightly. They profess 
assent to creeds and standards or pledge fidelity to sol- 
emn covenants with little actual spiritual vision, and 
little sense of obligation and responsibility. But while 
compliant and formal conformists have been swept into 
the church with notorious lack of care, there has been a 
tendency toward the exclusion from the church of fine 
spirits who have felt their imperfection and who have 
hesitated to take a step which seemed publicly to pro- 
claim their profession of an attainment which they could 
hardly claim. 

The conditions of church membership, the invitation 
to join, and the method and practice of admission, should 
as much discourage light acceptance of the responsibili- 
ties of church members as they encourage and welcome 
the sensitive and over-scrupulous. 

It is a great mistake to sweep into any organization 
large numbers of people who do not understand its his- 
tory, life, and purposes, or who do not accept the reason- 
able obligations of faithfulness and loyalty to it. But 
on the other hand people ought to be made to see that 
the great condition of church membership is profession 
of faith, not profession of perfection. Nobody who has 
not a strong impulse to be good, and a longing to be bet- 
ter, has legitimate place in a Christian church. But the 
deepest evidence of impulse toward goodness is the long- 
ing to be better, and the deep sense of personal imperfec- 
tion. The church has already within its membership too 
many self-satisfied and spiritually complacent people. 

From the harsh and exacting interpretation of its 
standards and a censorious and cross-examining temper, 
things very unfortunate in nature and expression, the 


church has tended toward lax and careless practices 
in building up its membership. The cure for both these 
un-Christian excesses is the Christian spirit that wel- 
comes all who have the faintest glimmerings of Christian 
purpose. 

As Dr. Fagley pointed out in discussions of this 
matter in New York State recently, it is direction, rather 
than content of faith or attainment, that constitutes the 
true qualification for church membership. We ought not 
to be content until we have brought into the church all 
whose hearts and footsteps are toward the Kingdom, 
even if they have gone little more than a day’s journey. 
Al] such need the fellowship, help, and schooling that the 
church affords. The practice of bringing people into the 
church and converting them afterwards is not likely to 
result more hopefully than that of women’s in marrying 
men to reform them. But the taking of the right direc- 
tion is the beginning of conversion. The church ought 
to regard with as welcome an eye and as glad a soul the 
first step of any one toward the Kingdom as a mother 
watchfully rejoices over the first step of her babe. And 
people, like babes, are often helped in the right direction 
by a guiding hand, and by a patient attitude that is none 
too observant of, or censorious over, their stumblings and 
falls. The danger of the church is never that it shall lack 
in method and discipline. Its only danger is that it 
shall lack in love and sympathy, and in the warmth with 
which it seeks to uplift the human into the divine. 

% ¥ 

Religious controversy, or discussion, is unavoidable 
in a world where men think and talk about so vast, 
varied, and complicated a matter as truth. But con- 
troversy and discussion fail alike in spirit and in aim 
when they have as their chief end the maintenance of 
one’s own opinions rather than the discovery: of other 
standpoints and the further illumination and revelation 


of truth. 


The True Test of Federation 


i seems strange that at this stage in the progress of 
the church the principle and practice of federation 
should have to be defended, not merely against the 
spirit of the come-outer and the narrow sectarian, but 
against those who pride themselves upon their ultra- 
liberalism. It is not unnatural that the Federal Council of 
Churches in its national scope and organization should 
be subject to criticism because under its present practice 
and constitution certain liberals are excluded, though 
this very exclusion is due in large measure to the fact 
that liberals of a certain type have emphasized the fact 
that they do not wish to be regarded as “evangelicals.” 
In a state like Massachusetts, however, where all bar- 
riers have been thrown down, and where, under the 
leadership of men like Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, the 
greatest extremes have been brought together, it might 
have been expected that such criticism would hardly 
have arisen. The publication of Mr. Root’s prize essay, 
however, has been made the occasion for what is virtually 
an attack upon the Federation as unduly compromising 
and conservative. 

We do not believe that such criticism is widespread. 
Evidence that the conservative elements in the Massa- 
chusetts Federation are playing the game is found in the 
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fact that the official head of the Unitarian body, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, is elected President of the Federation, 
while Dr. Eliot’s acceptance of that office indicates on 
his part, and on that of many of his fellow-liberals, an 
equal readiness to play the game. We have found no 
evidence that Unitarians generally are dissatisfied with 
the Federation or wish to withdraw from a venture 
which emphasizes present fellowship and the hope of 
larger co-operation. 

The whole matter of federated action between the 
churches ought to be considered in relation to the nature 
of federation and what it may be expected to accomplish, 
and not in relation to ideas and ideals that in their very 
nature inevitably lie, at present, outside the field of 
concerted action. If federation were preventing men from 
going as far in certain directions as they feel they ought 
to go there would be much warrant for cirticism, but 
the federated body has never attempted to dictate the 
action or polity of its groups individually. The whole 
question of the value and advantage of federation hinges 
on the question whether there are certain things that 
differing groups can do in common, and whether they 
ought to do these things in common. Many of us feel 
that even if the program of common possibilities were 
more limited than it is, federation would be worth while 
because it establishes contacts and the possibilities of a 
better understanding through acquaintanceship. It is 
not good that religious groups should live too much 
alone or develop an ingrown consciousness. In knowing 
one another they may find their differences pronounced 
and irreconcilable; they may agree to disagree on cer- 
tain matters. But, on the other hand, contacts may pro- 
duce new appreciations, and a helpful confidence in 
mutual integrity and good will, even where men come to 
think that it is strange that others should be so good in 
spite of what they may deem error of opinion. Federa- 
tion has eminently justified itself in doing just this. 
There are irreconcilable conservatives and very militant 
liberals, but between these extremes are many who have 
come to a better understanding—who want fellowship 
rather than strife. 

The driving of a wedge of logic through life, the 
forcing of men into opposite camps, is a great error. Let 
men be true to their convictions, but let them be courteous 
and co-operative. Because some are too reluctant, or 
others too aggressive, seems no reason why we should not 
go as far as possible along the common paths of fellow- 
ship and endeavor. The test of federation as failure or 
success should surely not be applied in relation to things 
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that federation never was intended to do. The true test — 
of federation is found in answer to the questions, Does it — 
succeed in bringing varying types together? Does it 
help to create a better spirit and a more’practical under- 
standing? There is no doubt in our mind concerning — 
the answer. 


In Brief 


A worshiper in the pew is worth many “sympathizers” 

at home, 
¥ & 

The larger a man’s conception of truth the more mod- 
est and reverential is his approach to the mystery of 
life, and the less dogmatic his assertion of discovery. 

¥ »¥ 3 

A Christian has been defined as “one who believes — 
something about Christ, in whom Christ has done some- 
thing, and who is doing something for Christ’—a com- 
prehensive definition, but one not always vindicated in 
those who make Christian profession. 

¥ » 

Rey. Harry W. Kimball of Needham hag been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the House of Representatives in the ~ 
Massachusetts Legislature. Thus another of our honored ~ 
Congregational ministers comes into the position so long” 
occupied by the late patriarchal secretary of the Boston ~ 
City Missionary Society, Rev. Daniel W. Waldron. Mr. 
Kimball is serving under a Speaker of the House who is — 
a devoted Congregational layman and teacher of a men’s — 
Bible class, John C. Hull of Leominster. ‘ 

¥ »¥ 

Some time ago The Congregationalist devoted an edi- 
torial to the minister’s wife, in which reference was made 
to that estimable lady as an unfailing and ever handy — 
theme for local comment and conversation. 

That this comment is for the most part critical and 4 
unkindly gossip is an assumption as unwarranted as it . 
is widely prevalent. The minister’s wife, no doubt, par- . 
takes of the widespread criticism that assails the min-— 
istry, and she may have no small additional criticism on 
her own account; but there is too little recognition of 
the extent to which she shares in the esteem and affee- 
tion which the ministry also evokes, and here, likewise, . 
she may win much love and loyalty in her own right. 
In the course of a long life, in successive pastorates, the ; 
minister’s wife not infrequently establishes an influence — 
and a tradition of regard similar to that which con-— 


stitutes a sincere minister’s highest reward. 


Dr. Cadman in Boston 


pee fame that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has enjoyed 

among Congregationalists has become through his 
Sunday afternoon radio services as extensive in every 
group and section in America. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that when he visited Boston recently as lunch- 
eon guest of the Chamber of Commerce his presence 
should have brought out the largest attendance in the 
history of such gatherings. Nearly seven hundred men 
were seated at the tables in the large dining room when 
Dr. Cadman rose to speak, and the eminent preacher was 


the end of his address. 
Dr. Cadman was at his best. He took as his theme, 
Imagination in Business, but as a prelude he defined _ 
power of imagination in science, history, and art. 
was an address that fairly scintillated with a 
phrases, coined with a freshness that might almost have 
been extemporaneous, and with a rapidity and sudden- ; 
ness that baffled the reporter’s pen. 
Referring to the marvel of the radio, and to the fac 
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accorded a great ovation both at the beginning and at 
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that his words would be heard in Pittsburgh before they 
had penetrated to the farthest corner of the room, Dr. 
Cadman pointed out that this amazing development had 
come at a time when bigots were regarding everything 
as settled and skeptics were cynically distrustful of any- 
thing new. It was an evidence of how ridiculous bigots 
and skeptics “who are cousins germane” could become. 
“Imagination,” said Dr. Cadman, “shows the incurable 
idealism of human nature.” It reveals the reality of 
something holy in life—even in its ruins. A drunken 
poet may still have visions, and in all the wreck of life 
we have left to us this visualizing force. It is the ensign 
nailed to the mast, the sanctuary flame, the power that 
in some degree every one possesses. 

Organized knowledge, the speaker said, was simply 
“imagination fed by facts.” This was a phase to which 
Dr. Cadman returned again and again—“imagination fed 
by facts.” He described the work and methods of Dar- 
win and the part that imagination combined with patient 
and careful investigation had played in science. He 
pointed out the part that science plays in life—in the 
groundwork and laws that are established for man and 
society, and that determine the basal conditions and 
environment, no matter how much he may disregard 
them. In this connection Dr. Cadman declared that a 
serious mistake for our age was its over-emphasis upon 
politics. He referred to “town pump” issues as dis- 
tinguished from the crucial matters of character and 
destiny, and the establishment of life in accordance with 
the eternal laws and principles of God. 

Imagination in business, Dr. Cadman thought, was 
in a rather sickly way, though here were great illustra- 
tions of vision as the pathway to achievement. The 
things that a man can visualize, and then strive after, 
are the things that mold character and make it strong. 
Responsibilities are a man’s chief asset. The time when 
he had “preached his very best,” Dr. Cadman declared, 
was when he had been “a young preacher on seven hun- 
dred a year with a wife and two children tugging at 
his gown.” 

Dr. Cadman knows the foibles and frailties of the 
business men whom he addresses, and he does not pursue 
a crooked path to avoid these things. He had a home- 
thrust for the men who are more interested in knocking 
about a little ball on Sunday than they are about the 
destinies of religion and the church. “They can see the 
ball at their feet,” said the Doctor, “but not the eterni- 
ties beyond the ball.” Imagination, he thought, was like- 
wise rather weak in religion. A profound need of the 
times was the animating of religion on its imaginative 
side. The Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy was an 
evidence of this lack of imagination and of the over- 
emphasis on formulas. Laymen showed an undue in- 
terest in theological formulas. “A layman wouldn’t 
know theology,” he said, “if he met it on the street; and 
the less he knows about it,” he added, “the more he dog- 

matizes about it.” 
_ With striking incisiveness Dr. Cadman pressed home 
this insistence that the deep things of religion were in 
the realm of practical life and character. 
he said, “dares yet to dedicate his infamous and evil 
ways.” He may wander far from his better instincts 
and the way of conscience, but the high thing is the 
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holy thing—the thing to which man returns in all his 
nobler moments and aspirations. Men must be taught 
this higher way. We must supplant denunciation with 
sympathy, and overthrow the power of evil in men’s 
lives by bringing to their imagination the vision of that 
which is better. Dr. Cadman made an eloquent plea for 
a diversity of religion to meet the diverse needs and ex- 
periences of human life. “We ought to be as diversified 
in our methods as we are in our claims,” he declared. 


Simple in his own religious outlook and practice, Dr. 
Cadman defends ritual for those who desire it. He did 
not, he said, share the fears of those who regarded every 
ritualistic development in church services as “a day’s 
march nearer Rome.” In the Federal Council, of which 
he is President, he said, there was an avoidance of doc- 
trinal discussion. “The wigs,” he said; “would soon be 
on the green were it otherwise,” but men were learning 
that they could have helpful fellowship and co-operation 
in spite of differences of opinion. The spirit of brother- - 
hood brought Christian obligations that lay deeper than 
theological opinion and ecclesiastical politics. The task 
of religious men was to build the Kingdom of God. 


Dr. Cadman told some interesting stories of the let- 
ters that come to him in connection with his radio min- 
istry. At about the same time, he said, he had received 
letters from a widow who had had two husbands and 
was seeking a third, and from a New England farmer 
with a farm stocked “like a miniature Noah’s Ark” whose 
chief lack was a wife. “I had but to exchange those two 
letters,’ said Dr. Cadman, “to raise—” he left the sen- 
tence significantly unfinished. An apt phrase appeals to 
the business man, and Dr. Cadman had it in his refer- 
ence to the Saturday Evening Post as “the drummer’s 
New Testament.” A wide circle of readers will appreci- 
ate his description of an advertisement in that journal 
of “a Ford negotiating a country highway with stern 
and relentless independence.” 

Dr. Cadman is par excellence the preacher of human 
quality and human friendship. America may have 
greater preachers—in the confidences of our own edi- 
torial sanctum Dr. Cadman himself referred to one whom 
lie regards as “the greatest of them all.” But America 
has no great preacher who surpasses Dr. Cadman in the 
personal quality of Christian friendship and in the ex- 
position of a friendly gospel. His immense outward suc- 
cess—ereatly magnified in recent days by his emergence 
to a foremost place among radio preachers—has not in 
any way corrupted his deep simplicity of nature or his 
fine magnanimity of heart. The friend and brother of 
every man, he is particularly the friend and brother of 
his fellow-ministers. His accessibility and his kindli- 
ness are the marvel of all who come in contact with him. 
How he maintains so large a place for friendly interests 
and contacts in the midst of a busy life is surprising. 
Perhaps the secret of this and of his driving power is 
that he wastes none of his strength in fussiness about 
himself, but finds in the simple fellowships and com- 
munions of daily life the ministrations of love that warm 
and feed his own soul. Dr. Cadman’s ministry has the 
strength of the prayers and affections of innumerable 
thousands who through him have experienced the human 
note and the human touch in the divine message of 


grace. 
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From Our Western Editor 


The Methodist Centenary Movement 
—Dr. Fosdick in the West 


If one may judge from the articles ap- 
pearing in the press of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the benevolences of that great 
organization have suffered disaster in the 
last two years. We of the West especially 
recall the apparent success of the Methodist 
Centenary Moyement and wondered why 
we could not get up enthusiasm enough to 
do that sort of thing. More than $100,000,- 
000 was subscribed by the Methodists of 
the North on a five-year plan of payment. 
A considerable percentage of this has not 
been collected and will not be. One or two 
of the great missionary organizations of 
that church are deeply in debt and budgets 
have been greatly cut for this year. 

With this collapse of the Centenary Move- 
ment has come a disillusionment of both 
ministers and other church members that 
some of the church papers compare to get- 
ting over a debauch. Apparently certain 
districts presided over by very conscious 
superintendents, raised money in the Cen- 
tenary for other superintendents less scrupu- 
lous to spend and this sort of thing created 
a good deal of bitterness. Some of the 
church organs indicate that the worst fea- 
ture resulting from the Centenary Movye- 
ment is the feeling that benevolences ought 
to be gotten by a drive rather than by 
education. 

Presbyterians, Congrtegationalists, and 
others who whipped themselves again and 
again during the high tide of the Methodist 
Centenary Movement because they could 
not produce the whirlwind results of the 
Methodists, have continued to raise aboat 
the same amounts of money as they did in 
the days just after the war. In some in- 
stances these denominations have exceeded 
the amounts they raised in 1920 and 1921. 
The Presbyterians, with a most bitter fight 
on over Fundamentalism, wrought mightily 
in beneyolences last year. 

Several weeks ago the benevolent boards 
of the Presbyterian Church held a great 
conference in Chicago and adopted a budget 
of $15,000,000 for the coming year. Dr. 
Robert BE. Speer indicated that the Presby- 
terian boards were the only ones of the 
large denominations that had closed the 
year free of debt. He reported the total 
receipts of the Presbyterian churches last 
year as $57,000,000, and for the boards, 
$10,500,000, or $5.84 per capita. This was a 
14 per cent. increase over 1923. Twenty 
years ago the total receipts of the Presby- 
terians for foreign missionary work was 
$1,000,000; now it is practically $5,000,000. 
Congregationalists raised about the same 
amount of money last year that they Taised 
in their best period after the war. Evi- 
dently the quiet methods pursued by these 
two denominations will produce more money 
in. the long run than get-rich-quick methods 
and will leave a better feeling everywhere. 

The Methodists are saying that they must 
never go on a “toot” again, even if the feel- 


ing is glorious while it lasts. With char- 
acteristic energy, courage, and vision, how- 
ever, they are at the task of putting their 
benevolences upon a thorough educational 
basis, believing that a knowledge of the 
facts will produce the requisite passion. The 
setback that they have suffered does not 
daunt them in the least, although the ex- 
perience has made some of their ministers 
and secretaries bitter. Their face is toward 
the future and it is easy to see that they 
will retrieve their disaster and have a great 
future in benevolences. We congratulate 
them on their courage and wish them every 
success. 

Congregationalists in our section of the 
country are not dominated by enthusiasm, 
as are the Methodists. I have heard it stated 
that New England Congregationalists do 
not often sin on the side of emotionalism. 
Anyway, in the West our danger does not 
lie in over-enthusiasm. We are much more 
likely to fail saying, “It can’t be done.’ We 
shall greatly err if we allow the results of 
over-enthusiasm on the part of the Metho- 
dists to confirm us in retrenchment and 
in pessimism. We would do much better 
work if we ran with a good deal greater 
steam pressure. If the Methodists have too 
much enthusiasm, we have too little. The 
resources of Congregationalism in a number 
of Western states have scarcely been touched 
by our benevolences. We need education 
and the passion that will come from know- 
ing the facts. Methodists and Presbyterians 
have a certain loyalty that furnishes steam 
power—we must rest ours upon the facts. 
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Meteor or Star? 
By George Croswell Cressey 


As I beheld the meteor in the sky 
Flashing forth from realms of trackless 
space, 
Realms’ which beyond our sight and knowl- 
edge lie, 
A moment seen, then lost in their embrace, 
It seemed the history of man, his birth, 
The fleeting hour accorded him on earth, 
His death, all were revealed, the story: 
told 
In characters of more than human mould. 
He comes, we know not whence, a moment 
flown, 
Has passed forever to the vast unknown. 


But when I view the shining path of man, 
The struggling life of savage, saint, and 
seer, 
Hach soul reflecting in its varying span 
The truths transcending far the now and 
here, 
I know that not the meteor but the star 
Is emblem of the life that in us thrills, 
More than the grandest scenes of nature 
are 
Or joy of sense which oft the spirit fills. 
O wondrous star in azure spaces set! 
But man who reads the heavens is greater 
yet. 
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The financial crisis, so far as the West 
is concerned, has not yet passed. Th 
Northwest seems to have found itself ir 
some measure, but now the trouble has 
broken out in Iowa. <A number of strong 
banks have failed in that state in the last 
few weeks. Among these were two note¢ 
institutions in Grinnell. The State Confer 
ence of Iowa had $30,000 in one of thess 
banks—this sum being the last payments 
on the apportionment for 1924. This mone} 
is tied up indefinitely and thus makes a1 
embarrassing situation for the State Con 
ference. The automobile trade, which is 
good index of the general situation finan 
cially, is in bad condition in this section 
Apparently we have entered upon a yeal 
when conservative financing will be neces 
sary. 

* * 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has made sey 
eral appearances in the West lately. Som 
weeks ago he was the speaker at the Sun 
day Evening Club in Chicago and also mad 
two or three addresses at the University 
The crowds that came to hear him were s 
great on all these occasions that the polic 
were necessary to handle them and hun 
dreds, if not thousands, were turned awa} 
because there was no room. Maultitudes it 
this section of the country heard his ad 
dresses by radio and the reports indicat 
that he was well received by both Modern 
ists and Fundamentalists. 

Last week he gave several addresses a 
the Iowa Fellowship Meetings at Grinnel 
College, and the same difficulty was encoun 
tered. A lar ge number of ministers came fron 
surrounding states, not only from Congre 
gational churches but from many other de 
nominations. It is reported that a num 
of pastors wrote President Maine of Grin 
nell protesting against Dr. Fosdick’s speak 
ing to the students. It is said that almos 
without exception he commended himsel 
to those who heard him. It was remarket 
by many that he had an evangelistic fervo 
that was equal to the old at its best an 
that he was able to put the passion of th 
old into the new terms and the new message 

So far as this section of the country 1 
concerned, the battle between the ad 
mentalists and Modernists in both the Ba 
tist and Presbyterian communions is stil 
being vigorously waged. Of the two i 
seems that there is more bitterness ant 
chance for division in the Presbyterial 
Church than in the Baptists’ ranks. Min 
isters of both parties who are working fo 
peace believe that if this year can be liver 
through without division that these twi 
great churches will not have a split. It i 
to be hoped that this can be done. We 
not need any more divisions in Protest 
ism, especially in the West. We are curset 
with too great a number now. 

Chicago, Iil., 


R. W. on 
Feb. 16, 1925. 


Every one of us needs some influence 
some impulse outside of ourselves to com| 
us to strive for our ideals. The best impul 
that can uplift the life is the friendship 0 
Jesus. He says: “Ye are my friends if 3 
do whatsoever I command you.—Presbytert 
Witness. 4 
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The Sun Shines in Mexico 


When President Calles was Inaugurated 


E Mexican Government has learned 
that the best propaganda in the world 
is a free ride. Hence the invitation which 
was extended to the delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, meeting in Hl 
Paso, Texas, to attend the inauguration of 
President Calles in Mexico City. We were 
advised to be on hand on a Thursday after- 
noon to catch the special train for the Mexi- 
can capital. There were two special trains 
waiting. Samuel Gompers was to be the 
leading passenger on one train, but we 
were not privileged to ride with the dis- 
tinguished guest. We learned that our train 
was to precede, for it was said that the first 
part of the journey was particularly dan- 
gerous, and we were sent on ahead to scare 
off the bandits and to test the bridges. This 
Was reassuring, and our comfort was in- 
ereased when we saw the freight car full 
of soldiers and found that the car had been 
boldly reinforced with much steel armor. 
There were portholes in the side of it, and 
we had the alluring thought of what would 
happen when we met our first bandits, 
Furthermore, it was reassuring to find that 
the Pullman Company would not trust its 
good steel cars to Mexican hands, but sent 
down all of the oldest wooden cars for our 
use. We began to figure on the probabili- 
ties of the wooden cars withstanding the 
shock of bandits’ bullets. 
_ Altogether, the whole scene was reassur- 
ing, and when the conductor came through 
and announced that we would not start for 
another hour we, with one accord, ad- 
journed to the ticket office and purchased 
much accident insurance to cover the week’s 
trip. But at last the train pulled out and 
we started on our testing expedition—that 
is to say, to test out the bridges and to 
make sure that they were safe for Samuel 
Gompers. And: they were. 


AT THE VILLAGES 


There are not many villages in northern 
Mexico. The country is sterile and un- 
profitable. Cactus and sage brush and 
emptiness reach out mile after mile. Bleak, 
discouraged mountains are in the distance. 
The sun shines in a methodical sort of a 
way, but does not seem to accomplish any- 
thing. Now and then we passed a village. 
The statement is not quite accurate, for we 
passed no villages; we stopped at every one. 
A Mexican village is a very primitive 
affair; a few adobe houses, stores, and what 
not, and a few dozen people make up the 
scene. But we stopped at every one. 

They are a hospitable people, and further- 
more, the coming of the train is the only 
event which lights up their day. They all 
came out to meet us. They came in their 
gay colors and their great sombreros. They 
came with offerings of things to eat, for 
Which they demanded varying numbers of 
centavos, or pesos. They brought chickens 
ready roasted; they brought fruits in mar- 
velous variety; they brought eggs; and 
queer kinds of bread and cake, and a candy 
made from the native cactus. They de- 
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manded their price, but we soon learned 
that no matter what price was demanded 
one should always offer from one-third to 
one-half of the asking price. We spoke our 
choicest Spanish, which for most of us con- 
sisted of a few numerals and the word for 
“too much,” for every price is always too 
much in Mexico. So the process goes. You 
are asked fifty centavos; you offer ten; 
much gesticulating and much talk which 
you cannot possibly understand; the price 
comes down; your offer goes up; until ten 
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minutes of hard work brings you to an un- 
derstanding. At first the custom seems a 
little awkward, but you soon learn that 
bargaining is the moral equivalent for 
movies, automobiles, and the various 
other pastimes of the people who live north 
of the Rio Grande. 


OnLy ONE BANDIT 


The journey from El Paso to Mexico 
City lasted three days and three nights. It 
was quiet enough, and only one bandit 
turned up to disturb our peace. The affair 
was not spectacular. At one of the larger 
stations, while everyone was out bargain- 
ing on the platform, an _ enterprising 
Mexican business man went through the 
train and gathered up a few pecks of 
watches, pocketbooks, and fountain pens 
from coats which had been left in the cars. 
But the gentleman was not destined to make 
away with his booty, for one of our guards 
caught him with the goods and restored our 
treasures to us, and committed the bold, 
bad bandit to the chief of police of Aqua 
Scalientes. As our train pulled out we 
learned that the gentleman would be exe- 
cuted at dawn. This did not please a num- 
ber of us, and during the day we got word 
to Mr. Gompers and he wired back a request 
that the brave bandit be forgiven. Some of 
us felt that enough Mexicans had been 
done to death without our being responsible 
for another execution. 


Mexico is a dry country so far as rain is 
concerned; but there were plenty of scenes 
to remind us that in other ways the land 
has not gone dry. There are miles and miles 
of maguey plants. This is the plant which 
gives its milk-white juice out of which the 
drink pulque is made, and it is a deadly 
drink, at that. It must be the only crop 
which the barren, arid stretches of the 
northern plateau can produce, and it affords 
a vast problem to aggressive Mexican 
leaders. 

Our train pulled into the railroad sta- 
tion of Mexico City early Sunday morning. 
I will give you the picture of that day in 
the Mexican capital. 


THE INAUGURATION 


It is Inauguration Day in Mexico City, 
and the sun is shining, The sun always 
shines in Mexico, but there seems to be a 
new complacency in the sun’s brightness as 
it contemplates the coming to power of the 
people’s President. Plutarco Elias Calles 
is their man of promise. 

We await eagerly the stroke of noon, when 
Calles takes the oath of office. Long trains 
have been pulling into the Estacion Colonia 
and Hstacion Buena Vista from an early 
hour, bringing their thousands of chosen 
guests. The streets are crowded with 
them. It is a striking procession, a cross 
section of Mexican life, peons from the 
country, villagers, small landowners, trades- 
men, come to hail the President of their 
choice. 

The scene is the great Stadium, and it 
is crowded with fifty thousand people. The 
platform in the center holds some thousands 
of soldiers, the picked men of the army, gay 
in glittering uniforms. There are generals, 
too, in profusion, for no Mexican scene is 
complete without its generals, and their 
vast expanse of gold braid, brave medals, 
and much swagger. The bands are here, 
playing lustily and well, swinging through 
the martial airs of the nation. And the 
people are here—‘the people” spelled with 
capitals, and underlined and accented on 
both syllables. Tier above tier, and the 
people everywhere. Spanish types, and 
fifty-seven brands of Indian types. For 
Mexico is a land without ethnic unity. What 
unity they have is rooted in their use of 
the Spanish language which was imposed 
upon them at the sword’s point and in their 
common hatred of the foreigner which they 
have acquired in the bitter school of ex- 
perience. Underneath their language and 
their hatred they are a diverse and dis- 
united people. But they are all here to 
hail their President. 

Delegations are sitting together, their 
kinship revealed by characteristic tricks of 
dress. It is all one great radiant pageant 
splashed with color. Great sombreros, 
zarapes thrown over their shoulders, scar- 
let and green and yellow and blue and 
black, a riot of color, gorgeous color, paint- 
ing the scene. Banners are floating over 
the delegations, telling whence they come, 
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proclaiming principles and parties. Politics 
is a serious business in Mexico. 


THosE WHO ARE ABSENT 


All Mexico is here—no, for one section is 
absent. The old aristocracy of Spanish 
blood are not here. They are at home be- 
hind drawn _ blinds. They remember the 
golden days of Porfirio Diaz, when such 
scenes as these were unknown. They look 
back upon the good old days when the “re- 
elections” were as certain as the sunrise, 
and they sigh. For Diaz was their man, 
and they were his people. He knew who 
were fit to rule and so did they. They all 
played the game together in those golden 
days. Diaz gave them land and privileges, 
and they kept him in Chapultepec on the 
hill. He collected his millions of pesos 
which should have gone for schools in the 
starved countryside, and he spent them on 
marble buildings for the enjoyment and 
pride of the “best people.” He built a great 
National Theater which was to be the pride 
of the empire. A round million of dollars 
were put into its curtain alone. And the 
people slaved that the best people might 
enjoy their pride. Diaz was their man, and 
he never made a misstep. He never invited 
the rabble into the inauguration ceremony. 
He had what was known as the sense of 
decency; he invited the best people. But 
the people are here today under the Mexi- 
can sun to hail their man. And the “best 
people” are at home nursing their wrath, 
and muttering about this upstart Calles, 
who turns the world upside down. 


And others did not come because they 
are afraid. There has been no transfer of 
power for a hundred years without the 
shedding of blood. Some elect safety and 
stay at home. And they rail about this 
impossible Calles, who, not content with 
flaunting the rabble in their faces, dares to 
do it under the open sky, with fifty thou- 
sand looking on. Brazen, idiotic perform- 
ance, they say. But the peon came. The 
people came. Old people and young, by 
carloads, train-loads, barefoot, gaunt, eager, 
solemn, glad. Women carrying their babies, 
children tugging on behind. Men with bur- 
dens of local produce, pottery, zarapes, 


food, to be sold before their return. It is 
their inauguration. 
Soldiers with guns patrol the walls. Sol- 


diers everywhere, and guns. Airplanes over- 


head. They are taking no chances this in- 
auguration morning. The republic is at 
stake. 


There is a stir in the crowd, and all are 
on their feet, and yelling. Viva Calles! 
Viva Obregon! Everyone is shouting. Viva, 
viva Calles! Obregon! Viva Mexico! We 
Americans join, too, and shout louder than 
ever we did for a football team. We could 
not help it if we would. We are boosting 
the home team, the winning team. 

Now Calles and Obregon are on the plat- 
form. The occasion is an ovation for Obre- 
gon, for he has served wisely and well. 
Calles, with uplifted hand, takes the oath. 
Two airplanes sweep over us, dropping 
bushels of confetti which, drifting down, 
eatches the glint of sunlight. Below, great 
hampers are opened, and white doves, sym- 
bols of peace, are released. _ They circle 
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around and around. Without, great guns 
sound the Presidential Salute, and the 
mountains round about catch their notes 
and rumble back in friendly harmony. And 
the crowd catches its breath and shouts 
some more, and their vivas roll and tumble 
together. 

The inauguration is over. 


CorTEZ, JUAREZ, AND DIAZ 


There are three men who should be here. 

The first is Cortez. By all the rights he 
should be here today. He was received 
with shouts of joy four hundred years ago. 
They thought that he was the god, Quetzal- 
coatl, for whose coming they longed. He 
was their fair-haired god who should come 
to them out of the Hast, bringing peace 
and plenty. They hailed Cortez as their 
savior, and opened their land and hearts 
for his entrance. They were persuaded that 
the age of tranquillity was now come, and 
that Mexico would enter its golden age of 
promise. But Cortez brought murder and 
rapine and lust and devastation, and not 
peace. He came in the name of King Charles 
the Fifth of Spain, and he planted the 
King’s banner on the ramparts of Monte- 
zuma’s palace. Upon that banner was em- 
blazoned the Cross, and the inscription, 
“Friends, let us follow the Cross, and if we 
have faith, we shall conquer!’ The poor, 
abused cross, stained ever by the bloody 
fingers of charlatan and invader, wrested 
from Calvary and made to serye in Czesar’s 
temple. And Cortez, following his cross, 
stripped the temples bare, despoiled the pal- 
aces, plundered the people, and pre-empted 
the land for his God and King. The Indian 
was beaten back, and he knew at last that 
his savior had not come up out of the Hast. 
The Spaniard had his way with Mexico, 
three hundred years of it. He plundered 
and devoured and wrecked. Cortez should 
be here today, in this stadium, that he 
might know the end of tyranny. The Span- 
ish have a word for “servants” which re- 
veals much about the Spaniard. It is a 
word Oriados and it means. creatures. 
Cortez should be here, that he might see the 
creatures come to their own at last. Per- 
haps he is here. 

And Benito Juarez should be here, Mex- 
ico’s brave Lincoln. He earned the right. 
Seventy years ago he drove the French in- 
vaders from Mexican soil, and for a brief 
span showed his people the land of promise. 
He stripped the church bare of its ill-gotten 
wealth of land, he rebuked the priests for 
their greed. He was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, and the priests of church and 
business banded -against him. They howled 
for his head. The Pope and the church and 
the aristocracy and the men of privilege 
and position all joined themselves against 
him. They silenced this Zapotec . Indian, 


‘they made away with him, and privilege 


came back to its own. And they rejoiced— 
Juarez is dead! They greatly erred. Juarez 
is not dead. He is here today in this stad- 
jum. It is his accolade. 
And Diaz should be here, that he might 
know that tyranny cannot forever go un- 
rebuked. He should be here, that he might 
know and understand that there are 
mightier forces at work than any that he 


. Calles! to the rest. 
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mustered. The creatures have come to the 
own. 

Cortez and Juarez and Diaz! See now 
and understand. History is spread at you 
feet. Humanity comes to its own. 

The Indian has waited long enough the 
coming of his god of peace. Quetzalcoatl 
bas been long delayed. Internal dissensio 
was bad enough. Spain was worse. Dia 
was little better. They have been plun- 
dered by Spain, by France, by the United 
States. We might as well face plain facts. 
We used pious phrases, but we took Texa 
after the immemorial fashion of all invader 
And we have thought more of Mexican oil 
and Mexican lands than we have of Mexican 
rights and Mexican peace. There is no 
health in it—so far as our Mexican record 
is concerned. % 

Now is our hour of privilege. We can add 
our voice right lustily to the voices of 
Mexico, and can add our Viva Mexico! Viv 
We can help to mak 
real their dreams. g 


Boston Theater Meeting in Lent 


This year’s series of Lenten meetings to be 
held at Keith’s Theater, Boston, beginnin 
Feb. 25, will be notable for the excellent list 
of Congregationalist ministers who have con- 
sented to preach at various times. The meet 
ings will open with Dr. George A. Gorden de- 
livering a message on “Thy Kingdom Come 
in the Home,” or kindred subject. Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry of the Harvard Theological — 
School will be the speaker on March 2, and 
Boynton Merrill, associate with Dr. Gordon 
on March 4. Rey. Leyton Richards of Hng- 
land preaches on March 13, on some phase of 
“Thy Kingdom Come in the School.” Rey. 
James Gordon Gilky of Springfield, Mass., on 
March 24 takes for his topic ‘‘What’s Right 
with America?” On March 27, Rey. BE. Tall- 
madge Root, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, has for his 
topie “Thy Kingdom Come in City and State.’ 
In Holy Week Rev. J. Edgar Park of West 
Newton, Mass., and Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt 
will both have a place on the program, “Thy 
Kingdom Come in the Human Heart.” 

All addresses will be radio broadeast by 
Station WEEI, and the public will be welcomed ' 
every day at 12.15 in the theater. The Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, under whose 
auspices the meetings are conducted, believes. 
it has prepared for the public one of the finest 
Lenten programs ever given by the co-opera- — 
tive action of many denominations. : 


A Victory for Quiet Sunday | 


An effort to legalize commercial and profes- 
sional sports on the Lord’s Day has just beeu 
defeated in the Massachusetts Legislature. — 
Over against the 26,000 names obtained in 
favor of commercialized sports on Sunday by 
means of an initiative petition, the Lord’s Day 
League mustered in names and _ resolutions 
more than 100,000 people in the State of 
Massachusetts. The Committee on Legal 
Affairs voted against the bill, and it is 
expected that the House will vote by a large 
majority against professional sports and games 
on Sunday. The opponents of the quiet Sun- 
day practically promised that they would np 
seek the commercialization of the day if th 
could have amateur sports legalized. No soone 
however, was the amateur sporting bill pass 
than they brought in bills to open Sunday 
commercial sports and games. Perhaps such 
efforts will not cease until a constitutio nal 
amendment guarantees a quiet Sunday. ~ 
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More Echoes of the Washington Convention 


Education and Social Progress in Missions 


ee O where you will where Jesus has not 

*been and you will find the children 
neglected. The school has always followed 
the banner of Jesus Christ.” 

In these words Dr. Ida Belle Lewis, mis- 
Sionary in China of the Women’s Board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, stated the 
commonplace fact that lies at the very root 
of missionary and educational effort, as of 
all progress. It is the great, basal, com- 
monplace facts that are most in danger of 
being forgotten at the present hour when 
the superstructure of education is so vast 
and varied as to obscure the causes that 
gave it its foundation and largely called it 
into being. 

In this connection Dean J. D. McRae, 
Dean of Shantung University, China, de- 
clared that the need of the Orient was not 
so much for new methods as for dynamic 
personalities. Dr. McRae came into the dis- 
tinctively educational field after ten years 
Spent in evangelistic effort, and his experi- 
ence in both fields strongly deepened this 
impression. “Can you,” he asked, “con- 
template with equanimity China industrial- 
ized and without Christ? And yet,” he con- 
tinued, “that is what is happening very 
rapidly.” It was Dean McRae who made 
the reference to the industrial ideal of 
“matches and more matches,” which formed 
the basis of an editorial in a recent issue 
of The Congregationalist. The supreme 
need, he asserted, is for men and women 
as leaders who know the social psychology 
of the East. In the matter of international 
relations there is a great deal of suspicion 
and distrust on the other side of the Pacific. 
Who are the people over there who will be 
able to keep their eyes on the good intent 
and peaceful purpose in the West? The 
answer, said Dean McRae, is found in the 
document issued by the Christian Church in 
China. 


Cui~p Lasor AND AmeERICA’s EXAMPLE 


One of the flood tides of the convention 
was in the address by Margaret B. Burton, 
executive secretary of education and re- 
Search of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., on Women and Children in Industry 
in the Far East. Miss Burton has the facts 
through personal investigation. She spoke 
with ease and quiet assurance, but without 
passion, and though her address cut at the 
very heart of the sordidness that sacrificed 
human life on the devil’s altar of greed, she 
displayed that sanity of judgment and sym- 
pathetic understanding of conditions and 
motives which is characteristic of the true 
social investigator, and which is more com- 
monly found in social investigators and so- 
called “agitators” than their critics would 
have us believe. 

Some in that great convention gathering 
must have squirmed in their seats as’ Miss 
Burton described what she had herself seen 
of the incredibly horrible exploitation of 
children in the mills and factories of the 
Hast, and as she drove home the fact that 
nothing had recently so encouraged and 
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strengthened those responsible for this ex- 
ploitation as the news that federal child 
labor legislation in the United States had 
been disallowed. The good faith and hon- 
est purpose of many who have opposed the 
Child Labor Amendment cannot be ques- 
tioned—at least The Congregationalist has 
not questioned it. But those who have op- 
posed that amendment must in all honesty 
face the fact that its defeat will prove a vic- 
tory for all the sordid and foul men of 
greed to whom the lives of women and 
little children are as nothing except as 
material to be turned into dividends. 

It is the West, moreover, that is largely 
responsible for the horrible exploitation of 
humanity in the industrial establishments 
of the East. The heart-rending statement 
which Miss Burton read describing the un- 
restricted and unlimited nature of this ex- 
ploitation was quoted from the report of 
the annual meeting of the directors of an 
Anglo-Chinese mill, which was appealing on 
this basis to investors in the East to secure 
large dividends where there were no in- 
convenient and bothersome laws affecting 
the labor of women and children, and 
“where there was a large supply of labor 
absurdly cheap.” 

Miss Burton, of course, understands that 
the social and industrial problems of the 
world are one. She persistently emphasized 
this. In fact, she began her address by 
pointing out that the bobbing of hair in the 
West had created a situation of unemploy- 
ment in the East. <A correspondent out 
there had written to her, “I don’t know 
what will happen to us if you women in the 
West don’t stop cutting off your hair; we’re 
all losing our jobs” (i.e., of making of hair- 
nets). Miss Burton did not suggest that 
the cure for such a situation was an anti- 
bobbing campaign or practice. She intro- 
duced it rather as showing the complexity 
of the problem, and as exemplifying the 
fact that socially and industrially we are 
members one of another. We must become 
members one of another in higher ideals 
and co-operations if these problems are to 
find solution. As the West affected the 
East with its self-interest industrialism, 
so the Hast reacted upon the West. In a 
glass factory in Japan where Miss Burton 
found lamentable conditions the owner in- 
formed her that he “had visited one hundred 
factories in America and had studied their 
methods.” On the other hand, when women 
in Atlanta had appealed for an eight-hour 
day, their employer had blazed at them the 
inquiry whether they knew of his competition 
with the cotton mills of Shanghai. In the 
Hast, declared Miss Burton, we are repro- 
ducing conditions which are imperiling so- 
ciety in the West. We must establish a 
sound example, both here in our own land, 
and in all industrial undertakings under 
missionary auspices. 


THEN CAME Kacawa!: 


It was a large program for one night, to 
have such a speaker as Miss Burton fol- 


lowed by Japan’s great saint and prophet, 
but in addition, on the Same evening we 
had Dr. T. Dwight Sloan, of Union Medical 
College, Peking, and Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford. 

Kagawa’s appearance was a triumph. 
Some of us who had been thrilled by his 
address at a smaller, .sectional conference, 
feared that his accent and his difficulties 
with the English language might prove un- 
conquerable handicaps in the large audi- 
torium. But the greatness of the man and 
his message rose above all obstacles, 

“I stand here as one of the captives of 
Foreign Missions,” he began. He thanked 
America for her generosity in earthquake 
relief, but with equal candor he expressed 
regret for the exclusion bill. Referring to 
the peace of the world he called attention 
te the fact that Japan was going to dis- 
band in April four divisions of her army, 
consisting of 40,000 soldiers. He declared 
the duty of “keeping the Pacific as blue as 
possible, and free from blood.” “The re- 
sponsibility on this side,” he said, “rests 
on you; on our side it rests on us.” 

He told how in reading Dicken’s Christ- 
mas Carol he had found that it was good 
to “live in slums.” He spoke of Begbie’s 
Twice-Born Men and the story of Hadley, 
Down in Water Street as illustrating his 
own experiences of life among the masses. 
“It was unnecessary for me to read ro- 
mances,” he remarked, “for I had romances 
every day.” People whom he wished to 
reach with the Gospel went to work early, 
so he “followed the steps of John Wesley,” 
getting up and going to preach at four 
o'clock in the morning. “If I wanted to con- 
vert the slum-dwellers and rock-laborers,” 
he said, “I had to get up very early in the 
morning.” 

Kagawa told of his work in organizing 
labor unions and co-operative unions after 
the Rochdale pattern. His motives and aims 
were not understood. He was fined and im- 
prisoned. He spent sixteen days in prison 
at one time. “I was glad,” he said, “I en- 
joyed it; for the first time since I went into 
the slums I had a quiet time.” He read the 
Gospel of Mark in prison. The authorities 
couldn’t keep him silenced. He spoke through 
the bars to people outside. So they removed 
him to the women’s prison. All this story 
he told with quaint humor and with the 
revelation of Pauline zeal and irrepressi- 
bility. The Japanese authorities, we be- 
Lieve, now recognize the value of Kagawa’s 
work and the integrity of his motives, giy- 
ing him police protection where formerly 
he had hostility. His thoroughgoing paci- 
fism is, of course, at variance with Japanese 
militarism, but pacifists are not much bet- 
ter understood, or treated, in America than 
they are in Japan. 

Regarding the missionaries, “They are 
people from heaven,’ declared Kagawa. 
The people of Japan, however, did not al- 
Ways recognize this. “They think they (the 
missionaries) are Americans.” Following the 
passing of the exclusion bill, Kagawa said 
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that he had had to discontinue street 
preaching on account of the intensity and 
hostility of popular feeling. ‘The people,” 
said the ingenuous and candid Kagawa, 
“did not understand the difference between 
Christians and Americans.’ Japan was con- 
fronted with the menace of materialistic 
revolutionary ideas. Bolshevism, anarchism, 
and syndicalism were all in evidence. Chris- 
tian ideals represented for Kagawa the only 
hope for the future. Japan’s choice was 
between repentance and revolution. The 
moral problems were not confined to Japan 
alone. While divorces had greatly lessened 
in Japan and moral conditions and home 
life had improved immensely—divorces only 
being one quarter of what they had been 
a few years ago—the situation had become 
worse and worse in America. The problem 
of Christian conquest was America’s as well 
as Japan’s. “The spirit of Jesus of Naz- 
areth,” he concluded, ‘‘will make us one, 
and we shall eep the Pacific Ocean as 
peaceful as ever.’ 

Dr. Sloan, of Peking, as another medical 
missionary remarked, was the only medical 
missionary on the program—a rather dis- 
proportionate provision. But Dr. Sloan 
made up for any oversight by the quality 
and effectiveness of his representation of 
this department of missions. Reviewing the 
need and opportunity, Dr. Sloan defined these 
factors as possible and essential in medical 
work on mission fields. 

1. An atmosphere favorable to Christian 
work. 

2. An example for other 
peoples. 

3. Service in maintaining the health of 
the missionaries themselves. 

4. Health education as a factor in prog- 
ress toward better ideals and conditions. 

5. The contacts and influences inti- 
mately possible in medical practice. 

Dr. Sloan illustrated this last by the story 
of a cultured native who had been treated 
at the hospital. Nobody had preached to 
him. But later he had come and had said: 
“JT want to be a Christian. I did not under- 
stand before that there was such kindness 
in all the world.” 


lands and 
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The Lord Divine instead. 


Come unto me and rest”? 


“Come unto me and rest”? 
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If the record of all He did is true, 
And the record of all He said, 
Then the Christ to me is more than man— 


For I hardly think that a man would say 
The things which the Lord Christ said. 


Would a good man say, as the Lord Christ said, 
To the weary and sin oppressed, 
“T am the way, the truth, the life, 


Would a good man say—and the Lord Christ said, 
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Dr. Rufus Jones, masterly idealist in our 
American life, began his address with a 
story of progress. A man with a wagon- 
load toiling up a long hill, and apparently 
never coming to the top, had appealed to a 


native. “Is there no end to this hill, any- 
way?’ To which the native had replied: 
“There ain’t no hill, stranger, you’ve lost 


off your hind wheels.” 

The breakdown, Dr. Jones said, was in 
ourselves. The leaders of the world were 
like children trying to put together a jig- 
saw puzzle with some of the pieces left out. 
“We shall never learn how to rebuild our 
world,” said Dr. Jones, “until we learn how 
to reconstruct ourselves.” Men built Baby- 
lon out of their own Babylonitish hearts. 
We have built the kind of world that suited 
our hearts—out of suspicion, rivalry, greed, 
and selfish ends. We must build the new 
world with faith and hope and love. Here 
are some nuggets from Dr. Jones’ address: 


“The real business of being a Christian: 


is discovering how to be a transmitter of 
spiritual energies.” 
“These spiritual energies are no more 
mysterious than any other energies are.” 
“God invaded Africa through David Liv- 


ingstone. He invaded Europe through St. 
Paul. He is invading Japan through 
Kagawa. He wants to invade America 
through us.” 


“Tt is through lives like ours that the 
New Testament of today is being written 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


Tur Homer BASE 


Saturday morning was one of the sur- 
prises of the convention. The program an- 
nouncements looked rather conventional and 
formal. I was tempted to slope it and get 
caught up on notes of previous sessions. I 
was glad I did not do so. It brought ont 
the fine address by a layman, who is also 
a manufacturer—R. A. Doan, of Columbus, 
O.,—which we published last week. It 
brought out a fine address on women’s work 
in missions by Mrs. C. K. Roys, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Mrs. Roys reminded us how deeply 
woman’s interest had served to create mis- 


“What Think Ye of Christ?” 


By Anna Temple 
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Could a mere man do what the Lord Christ did 
By the lake of Galilee, 

Recall to life from the sleep of death, 
And still the raging sea? 

Could a mere man do—and the records say— 
He stilled the raging sea. 


The widow’s son of far off Nain, 
And the man of Bethany, 

And the turbulent waves of the angry lake, 
Call oft across to me— 

Could a mere man do what the Lord Christ did 
In the land of Galilee? 
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sionary vision and enthusiasm when wome1 
had no voice or control in missionary poli 
cies, and when their efforts were regardec 
suspiciously by a. leadership of the churel 
wholly masculine. She warned the conyen 
tion that mergers and co-operations ir 
which the identity of women’s organiza 
tions might be lost must beware of minimiz 
ing or losing women’s distinctive contribu 
tion. 

Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, of Pittsburgh, epedil 
ing as a pastor, urged that no local churct 
budget ought to be so organized as to ex 
clude special appeals. He told of one mar 
in his congregation who had failed to sup 
port the budget had given more in one yeai 
for a special object than the amount of the 
whole budget of his church. Referring te 
this man as “a Scotchman of means, anony: 
mous under that description,” Dr. Kerr told 
how, one morning, he had told of the 
triumphs of Scotchmen in the missionary 
field until “the silver cords were loosened 
and the golden bowl overflowed.” “¥ 

The afternoons of the conyention were 
given over largely to sectional conferences, 
many of which were arranged at different 
centers. In these more intimate contact 
and discussions were possible. They va 
Well attended and were, as far as I could 
observe, of strong appeal to the students 
from various colleges, about 500 of whom 
were among the delegates to the conven 
tion. Later each afternoon two address 
were on the program in the main audi- 
torium. These were not largely attended 
by the delegates and were intended mostly 
for Washington residents, who were not ab 
to attend the other sessions to any grea 
extent. The entire seating capacity was 
necessary to accommodate the members ~ 
the convention and admittance to all ses- 
sions, except those in the late afternoon 
was by ticket. . ; 

My attendance at these late afternoon 
sessions was limited to Saturday. I w: 
glad not to have missed two striking a 
dresses by Dr. William P. Schell, of t 
Presbyterian Board, and Dr. James Endi- 
cott, of the Canadian Methodist Board. O 
of the interesting and valuable phases of a 
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eat interdenominational gathering like 
is at Washington is its revelation of per- 
nalities. It is interesting to know the men 
10 are shaping the policies and guiding 
e destinies of large ‘enterprises in the 
her denominations. If any of our people 
ink, because of the noise of fundamental- 
, controversy, that there is any lack of 
lightened zeal and spiritual progressive- 
ss among the Presbyterians, let them hear 
. Schell whenever they have an oppor- 
nity. I first heard him speak with vigor 
d insight at a sectional conference, and 
was this that led me to hear him on Satur- 
y afternoon. 
Numerating the things that North Amer- 
in Christians have to give to the world in 
present need, Dr. Schell listed: (1) 
ace and good will well exemplified in the 
jad boundary and long years of peace 
pween Canada and the United States. 
) Life—man and woman power. (3) 
iritual dynamite. (4) Gold. Dr. Schell 
d some very plain words on the money 
estion. He told of a pastor who had ex- 
sed his church for not paying a $3,000 
dge for missions on the plea, “You don’t 
derstand our situation. We are just tak- 
; pledges for a $400,000 church.” “That 
t a Christian church,” said Dr. Schell, 
‘S$ a pagan church.” The man who spends 
| dollars on a football game on Saturday 
1 on Sunday puts fifty cents on the plate 
foreign missions, Dr. Schell (who as- 
ted his own predilections as a football 
1) described as “not a Christian but a 
thall enthusiast.’ 
Pall and of fine presence, with passionate 
quence, compelling humor, and a glorious 
gue, Dr. Endicott proved a notable rep- 
entative of the great Dominion. It is 
rettable that American audiences do not 
ir him oftener, for he is the very per- 
ification of a mediator and interpreter 
l he stresses the things we have in com- 
n. 
Ir. HWndicott raised a laugh by his 
eription of himself as from a land 
uunded on the west by the Pacific, on 
east by the Atlantic, on the south by an 
uginary line, and on the north by an 
iginary pole once discovered by an 
iginative American on an imaginary 
mey.” Stressing the importance of sound 
sonal ideals and visions, Dr. Endicott 
lared, “If this convention breaks down 
rwhere it will be in the personal realm.” 
never cease to wonder at the grace of 
1,” he said. “It never becomes common- 
ce.” 
‘hree things, Dr. Endicott asserted, the 
isionary cause had brought to him. 
. An enlarged conception of the Chris- 
a religion. 
- It has shed new light upon the Bible, 
ich is enriched through the vision of a 
at enterprise. Referring to the fears for 
‘Scriptures, Dr. Endicott suggested the 
mation of a new league—a league against 
ending the Bible. In twenty-five years, 
1 he, there would be no need of defend- 
it. 
- An enlarged view of the Church. 
1e proof of our religion is that it can 
roduce itself.” 
‘oward the close of his address Dr. Endi- 


‘of the sad condition of his people. 
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cott made reference to Prohibition. a Bi 
you want to give up your other luxuries,” 
he said, “your Senate and House, your news- 
papers, your divorce courts, all right, but 
don’t give up Prohibition. We'll all be fol- 
lewing in your trail.” 

Rey. Bhaskar Pandurang Hivale is con- 
nected with the Marathi Mission of the 
American Board, and is a graduate of An- 
dover Seminary. He is an Indian Christian 
of the third generation, and a’ fellow-Con- 
gregationalist of whom we have reason +o 
feel proud. He spoke at the Saturday eve- 
ning session on The Church in India, and it 
was an address of fine spirit and illuminat- 
ing quality. Like Dr. Cornelius, he dis- 
played that sense of humor in which his 
fellow-countrymen are said to be deficient. 
He told how, coming to a crowded session 
of the convention with a friend, his friend 
had failed to find a seat, while he had been 
given a prominent place in a box. His 
friend, next day, had assured him of the 
reason for this preference. “You are,’ he 
said, “Heathen Exhibit B.” Mr. Hivale 
(like a native speaker at the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference) poked a little genial 
fun at the good old stand-by missionary 
hymn, From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, a 
verse of which the chairman, with good in- 
tention but questionable taste, had an- 
nounced prior to the address. Referring to 


Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile, 


Mr. Hivale remarked upon the “purple 
mountain majesties,’ ete. of America. 
“But,” said he, “even in America, where 
every prospect pleases, I have discovered 
the particular species of the genus homo 
described in this hymn.” Referring also to 
the general progress in India, Mr. Hivyale 
caused a laugh by remarking “our legisla- 
tures are functioning as efficiently as they 
are in other parts ofthe world,” and there 
was a home-thrust, likewise, in his remark 
that “Americans are always kind to the 
Orientals once the Orientals manage to get 
inside their gates.” 

There was deep pathos in his description 
Sixteen 
millions of people in India, he reminded his 
hearers, do not have two square meals a 
day. Christian progress in India, he indi- 
cated, is marked in three directions: 

1. The denationalization of the Indian 
Church has been arrested. The first Chris- 
tian converts in India became virtually 
strangers to Indian culture. They lived in 
the missionary compounds and were na- 
tionally ostracized. This is changing. Mr. 
Hivale thinks the missionaries ought to 
get into the nationalist movement. 

2. The superior-complex is being removed. 
It was in this connection that the speaker 
referred to From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains. = 
3. The best elements of non-Christian re- 
ligions have begun to be appreciated by mis- 
sionary organizations. Mr. Hivale referred 
to the movements toward Christian unity 
in India, some of the facts regarding which 
have come to our office from India since 
the Washington Conference. Reports’ of 
these remarkable movements will appear 
within the next few weeks. 

Bishop Tucker, of Japan, made a plea at 
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the convention for Christian unity. “We 
can carry Jesus Christ to other lands,” he 
said, “only in so far as he is in our own 
hearts.” “Christian truth,’ he continued, 
“will be revealed not to a church that is sit- 
ting still and speculating, but to a church 
that is carrying out the commands of the 
master.” 

Dr. Harris W. Kirk, of Baltimore, speak- 
ing on The Imprisoned Splendor of the 
Orient, pointed out that the cultured Ori- 
ental’s idea of Western civilization was that 
it was “hasty, noisy, ugly, and mostly with- 
out eyes.” To the Orient, he said, we shall 
soon be looking to determine the political 
and moral temperature of the world. To 
conceive of religion without creeds and 
categories, was as impossible as to think of 
carrying water without vessels, but the ves- 
sels, he warned, must be fitted to our essen- 
tial human nature. The creeds and cate- 
gories must not be arbitrary and formal but 
in accordance with fact and essential need. 


Wherever Christ is preached [said Dr. 
Kirk], there do we discover new and unsus- 
pected capacities in human nature; and as 
the seed develops it draws into itself much 
that is latent in the soil; and by giving it 
clarity and definiteness it brings to light 
what was before hidden; so that while mis- 
sionary effort at the outset was confined to 
giving to these people what was supposed 
to be without, it now appears to be releas- 
ing what was imprisoned within the native 
mind; and as I conceive it, to understand 
this aspect of missions is the profoundest 
and most delicate of all problems confront- 
ing the Western Church just now. 

One of the most acute tasks of the mis- 
sionary leader just now is how to under- 
stand and properly to appraise the deeper 
trends of the BHastern mind; to ascertain 
what reactions take place when such a mind 
is confronted with the gospel of Christ. 
Simple phrases, unexamined propositions, 
dogmatic deliverances will not do; for we 
have contributed to the education of the 
Eastern mind. We have stimulated its in- 
telligence and awakened its critical powers 
as well as arousing its appreciative recep- 
tivities. 

Our most pressing need, if we are 
to further contribute to the awakening of 
the Hast, is such a re-examination of our 
own conception of Christianity as shall en- 
able us to approach the critical spirit of 
the East, as an actual confession on our 
part that we have not fully appreciated 
Christianity ourselves; and that perhaps we 
have defiled it by allowing it to become too 
closely associated with something that is 
not Christian at all; namely, our Wes- 
tern civilization. 

We must be prepared to confess that Ori- 
ental dislike for our civilization is well 
founded; that superficially it appears to 
him as ugly, hurried, without philosophic 
direction or moral control, and altogether 
too much of this world. And to allow the 
impression to become fixed that civiliza- 
tion and Christianity are not only identical, 
but that one is the fruit of the other, is for- 
ever to block the way for the understanding 
of Christ and the Gospel. 

These questions must be answered; until 
we can separate clearly and finally the mis- 
sion of Christ’s Church from the spread of 
a supposedly perfect civilization identified 
too much with trade expansion and spheres 
of influence, we have not the right to ask 
the Orient to take our form of religion. 

We have allowed the impression to go out 
that Christianity is a. Western religion. 
Nothing could be more misleading. Chris- 
tianity is the supréme world religion, and 
belongs to all mankind. 


The commissioning service on Sunday 
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morning of Dr. and Mrs. DB. F. Parsons has 
already been described. The remaining ses- 
sions on Sunday, and the meetings of the 
closing day I was unable to attend, so that 
this editorial survey must end here. A gen- 
eral estimate of the convention has been 
made in the editorial columns. 

It is possible that in future issues of The 
Congregationalist some of the most notable 
things, omitted in this survey, may be 
given either in whole, or in summary. Dele- 
gates refer to the address on the closing 
day by Hon. Newton W. Rowell, of Toronto, 
on The Christian Spirit in International 
Relations, as one of the finest things on the 
program. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Nine Trains 


I entered a Railway Terminal, from which 
I purposed to depart, and I looked about 
me as I walked in the train-shed. And 
there were Nine Trains that were standing 
side by side upon the tracks, and all were 
filling with passengers. And I walked across 
the end of the train-shed twice or thrice, 
and I inquired of each train what it was, 
and whither it was bound. And the Trains 
answered me from the Announcements that 
were above the Gates. 

And the first said, I am the old reliable 
Erie, and we own our own Track all the 
way to the great city of New York. Jump 
aboard, and see the Bright Lights of Broad- 
way. 

And the next said, I am the Banner Lim- 
ited of the Wabash, and I go to St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Come with me, for these 
are Interesting Towns. 

And the next two said, We are the Scout 
and the Missionary, and we play unto the 
Santa Fe, and we go one of us by La 
Junta and the other by Amarillo from this 
frigid clime to Southern California. 

And the next said, I am the Hastern Ex- 
press of the Wabash, and I go to Detroit, 
and I carry a through sleeper for Boston. 

And the next said, I am the Atlanta Sec- 
tion of the Dixie Flyer. And the next 
said, I am the Palm Beach Section of the 
Dixie Flyer, and I will convey thee to 
where Care is Drowned in the cheerful 
waters of the Sloping Sandy Beach. 

And the next said, I am the Midnight 
Limited of the Monon, and I will convey 
thee to Cincinnati, and thou mayest decide 
jn the morning whether to go to Norfolk 
or Biloxi or New Orleans. 

And the next said, I am the Atlantic Ex- 
press of the Grand Trunk, and I will take 
thee to Montreal and give thee a good long 
Toboggan Slide. 

And certain of the Trains had Observa- 
tion Cars with Gleaming Tail-Lights that 
proclaimed the glories of the Train. And 
there were friends with certain passengers 
who came, and who bade them farewell 
with many happy words. 

And I said unto myself, I have been in 
this Station many Times, and have seen 
Trains lined up, but it never occurred to 
me before to consider how Nine Trains 
standing side by side and all headed in the 
same direction might be going severally to 
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Montreal and Boston and New York and 
Norfolk and Palm Beach and New Orleans 
and Kansas City and Denver and Los 
Angeles. 

And I considered how many roads there 
be that seem to go in the same direction, 
and that there are ways that seem right 
unto a man that lead him far from his De- 
sired Haven. 

But about that time the Gateman rolled 
the Iron Gate, and the train Conductor and 
the Pullman Conductor sat by a table be- 
side it, and I walked up and delivered my 
Tickets and went in and went to Bed. And 
my train brought me where I had need to 
be, and the others troubled me not with 
their Siren invitations. 

For, no matter how many other trains 
there were in that Station, and how attrac- 
tive they were, I knew where I wanted to 
go, and I went, and I got there. And I 
would this were always true of all men. 


That Guiltiest Feeling 
He is a hard-headed, brainy, he-business 
man. No detail of his large ventures escapes 
him. He has his files upon files for refer- 
ence but there is a finer file in his brain 
where he safely pigeon-holes a multitude of 


little things which make him the success he 


is. Saturday morning he has stood in his 
club and watched the stock-ticker roll out 
its strange and multitudinous hieroglyphs, 
and without a notebook or index he has not 
missed one—each combination of letters 
tells him how his own stocks or bonds have 
risen or fallen and to him it carries the 
index of the business world on which his 
own house depends. Last week the Western 
Union shortened the former long symbols 
and henceforth ‘“Brooklyn-Manhattan-Tran- 


sit” will be BM; “Canadian Pacific,” 
CP; “Crucible Steel,’ XA; ‘“EKastman Ko- 
dak,’ EK; “New York, New Haven and 
Hartford” will be plain V, and “United 


States Industrial Alcohol’ will be UD. In 
ten days this alert business man will have 
mastered them and they will become auto- 
matic. He will not miss a trick—he will 
not dare. : 

On Saturday evening this same business 
man will go home, and after dinner will 
take a cigar and put the ear phones on his 
head and begin turning a dinky little dial. 
All about him in the air are sounds and 
sounds with varying wave-lengths which he 
has all figured out on the dial. He turns 
into 6.2 and says ““‘WHAF—New York.’ He 
turns again and puts'the pointer on 5.3 and 
says, “WIP—Philadelphia.” He shifts the 
antennae to terminal 3 and closes up on 
terminal one and puts the pointer on 1.5. 
“wGY—Schenectady.” And then he shifts to 
point 9 and we hear him say, “Mary, I have 
WGN—Chiecago.” And so on, if he is a real 
fan—and most of them either are or have 
been—until he has picked up WREO at 
Lansing or dashed on out to REDL, Denver, 
and then to KEI, Los Angeles, and he never 
misses a trick. He can tell you the initials 
for fifty stations or if he cannot, his four- 
teen-year-old boy can. 

And at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 
this very same business man sits in the 
family pew and a ecard is placed in his 
hands which he has seen at least once a 
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year and of which he has at least heg 
for many years, and he says, or at least 
were told in Chicago he said: “What is # 
A. B. C. F. M., this A. M. A., this ©. 
M. S., this C. E. S., ete—do you play th 
with a flute?’ And the pastor solemnly \ 
clares to us that it is impossible to get t 
laymen in his church to know what the 
six or seven or eleven groups of lette 
stand for, and we are told that to save « 
fusing the easily fagged brain of this bu 
ness man and to bring our societies into t 
order and simplicity of comprehension — 
approval of this big, brainy, acute, 
alert business man, we must reduce a 
to four at least, and if he comes from f 
enough west, they ought to be reduced 
two! And yet somewhere within him ca 
stirred the forgotten faith that the busin 
for which these are his agents are bi 
and better than stock tickers and ra¢ 
dials! 

Page “That Guiltiest Feeling”! 


SUGGESTIONS 


Why not allow each board to erect 
broadcasting station and be registered — 
the long list which the radio fan perus 
each day? We suggest the following symbol 
WAB—The American Board Fi 
WBM—The Women’s Boards } 
WAM—tThe American Missionary Associ 
tion 
WHM—tThe Home Missionary Society % 
. WES—The Education Society 
WCB—The Church Building Society 
WMR—Ministerial Relief 


We will guarantee that in ten days 
unknown and unknowable symbols will co 
as “trippingly from the tongue” as “Beaut 
ful K-A-T-Y” at the last Rotary lunch. 


Dr. Asher Anderson 


Rey. Asher Anderson, D.D., after but 
brief illness, entered into rest on the early ey 
ning of Saturday, Feb. 14, at his home | 
Randolph, Mass., in the seventy-eighth 
of his age. ; 

Dr. Anderson was reared and educated 
the atmosphere of the Reformed Church 
America, which ministry he served until 1 
He received academic degrees from several 
stitutions. In 1873 he married Miss Mary 
R. Dorrance of Freehold, N. J. Mrs. Ande 
son survives him, together with a daughtel 
Mrs. Libbie French, and a married son. 
Anderson served pastorates under the Refo: 
Church in America in Flatbush and Fishl 
N. Y., and Passaic, N. J., and was insta 
in the Congregational ministry in 1885, 
Bristol, Ct., where he was pastor from 
to 1890. His longest pastorate was in 
First Congregational Church at Meriden 
to which he ably ministered from 18 
1901. From there Dr. Anderson was ca 
to serve the denomination, and he became 
retary of the National Council and editor 
the Congregational Year Book that year, | 
continued in that important service for tw 
years. During that period the Year B 
gained the reputation of prompt appeara a 
and of increased accuracy and efficiency in 
statistics of the Congregational body. 

Quite in addition to Dr. Anderson’s service 
to various churches and to the denominat 
as a whole in his capacity as editor and 
retary of the National Council, he serv 
trustee of MHartford Theological Semi 
moderator of the Connecticut State Asso 
tion, a loyal corporate member of the Ame 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign M 
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d editor of the Minutes of the National 
yuncil. In 1914, after Dr. Anderson’s re- 
ement from the high office of secretary of 
e National Council, he served with great 
iciency Congregational churches as_ stated 
pply while they were looking for pastors. 
this service he was unusually successful 
unifying the churches and helping them to 
da pastor suited to their need. In this 
iy he served the churches in Fitchburg, Dor- 
ester, Revere, Framingham, Medway, ete. 
> was a member of the Boston Congrega- 
mal and Republican Clubs, and was a Mason, 
d the author of various articles and 
mphlets. 
For many years Dr. Anderson has lived a 
iet life of unostentatious but efficient sery- 
in the cause of the Master whom he served. 
is remembered with affection in the churches 
which he has ministered; delegations from 
se churches present at the services held in 
mdolph on Tuesday, Feb. 17, was a demon- 
ation of their affection for him who had so 
reservedly given himself to them during the 
st years of his manhood. 
Dr. Anderson’s counsel was much sought by 
ing men in perplexity and trouble on reli- 
us matters as well as more personal affairs. 
- always had a warm welcome for such 
1 was able, during his years of less public 
ivity, to render a large service to many. 
JAMES L. Barton. 


Ine cannot sail on the Aegean Sea without 
ring the name of Paul rise above the swirl- 
waters, as he sailed there so long ago to 
ry the good tidings to others. No more 
1 one go to Washington City, no matter who 
s in the Presidential chair, without think- 
of Lincoln. As I crossed Lafayette Park 
front of the White House one evening re- 
tly I almost expected to see Lincoln walk- 
out from the shadows of the trees, as he 
frequently did during the troublous days of 
occupancy of the Executive Mansion. Eyen 
ugh the capital city has been greatly trans- 
med since his day and the problems of the 
ion have greatly shifted, still it is the spirit 
the great emancipator that still dominates 
world’s greatest capital. 


A Ciosr-Ur or Lincoin’s Successor 


early, the man who now sits in Lincoln’s 
ir is getting a continually stronger grip 
the imaginations of men. I have followed 
ely the career of Mr. Coolidge since his 
at work during the police strike in Boston, 
| was strangely stirred when I read of his 
ing the oath of office in the little farm- 
ise in Vermont at the hands of his father. 
eard his first presidential address over the 
io, and I was impressed with the sincere 
2 of his voice. I was therefore very glad 
have the opportunity of hearing him speak 
the recent Foreign Missionary Convention. 
it the subject matter of his address would 
good there was no doubt. Chief interest 
tered in the impression of his personality. 
re was nothing dramatic in his presenta- 
, the gestures were very few; but there 
3 a certain spell laid on the audience that 
; not wholly born of the office he held. As 
paused to retire from the room at the close 
his address there was spontaneous applause 
tribute to the impact of his personality. 
en I called to see him in his private office 
impression of the strength of his person- 
y increased. He was not as gracious as 
rrison, as ponderous as Cleveland, as flex- 
as Harding, as effervescent as Roosevelt, 
he had a dignity all his own and unfeigned 
liality. He gaye one the impression of great 
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reserve power. In short, his peculiar physique, 
together with his reticence, remind one of the 
traditions of Lincoln. 


A TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 


With the return of the time for election to 
the Hall of Fame the name of Frederick Doug- 
lass is being revived. Mir. Douglass stands 
out as a unique figure in the American nation. 
Wscaping from slavery by his own genius, join- 
ing the anti-slavery agitators, speaking with 
an eloquence born of experience, graduating 
from the college of slavery with his diploma 
written on his back, Douglass was the cause 
himself. No one did more than he to bring 
about the emancipation of the Republic. With 
slavery wiped out he became one of the strong 
forces in reconstruction. His repute as an 
orator was international, and his services con- 
tributed to the degree of world liberty we now 
enjoy. To hang his picture in the Hall of 
Fame would be a vindication of and a tribute 
to Lincoln that would be unique. 


CONVERTING AN EMPIRE 


As is well known, the doors of Africa are 
almost shut to missionaries from America, if 
they happen to be colored. The English, realiz- 
ing the power of the missionary, are more 
zealous in this matter than any other nation- 
ality. This attitude has been superinduced by 
the rise of racial consciousness on the part of 
the natives. One of the most effective speakers 
at the recent Foreign Missionary Convention 
at Washington was Henry Curtis McDowell, 
the colored missionary sent out under the 
American Board through the efforts of the ecol- 
ored Congregational churches of the United 
States. At one of the sectional meetings where 
Mr. McDowell spoke, Dr. J. H. Oldham was 
present. At the close of Mr. McDowell’s ad- 
dress I asked Mr. Oldham through the chair- 
man what objection the British had to mis- 
sionaries like Mr. McDowell going to Africa, 
assuring him that this was the type of men 
colored Americans were sending to Africa. Dr. 
Oldham held that if his fellow Britishers knew 
that type of the missionary their prejudice 
would vanish. Whereupon our own Dr. Patton 
remarked that the colored churches have the 


opportunity of converting a nation in the 
work they are doing in sending men like 
McDowell to the Dark Continent. Here 


again we see the vindication of the work of 
Lincoln. He did not die in vain! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wenry HucuH Proctor. 


Against Periodicals Merger 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I would like to voice my protest against the 
“merger” of The Congregationalist and the 
two missionary magazines of our denomina- 
tion. It will do no good, I realize, except to 
relieve my own mind. I read with great inter- 
est the three publications. The Congrega- 
tionalist has been in my family since the 
first publication of its ancestors, nearly ninety 
years, I think. After my mother passed on, 
I continued the subscription, and hope I shall 
be able to renew as long as I live—unless it 
is made by the “merger” too large a magazine 
to read comfortably. So many people enjoy 
The Congregationalist on account of its .light 
weight. I hope for many reasons the change 
will not be made. GrorciA EH. FAIRFIELD. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 


Number of Prize Essays 


Question has been raised regarding. the num- 
ber of prize essays received. Reference was 
made to eighty essays being submitted. As a 
matter of fact, a typographical error was 
made which has not been corrected in a sub- 
sequent issue. The actual number of essays 
received was over one hundred and eighty. 
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In the Land of Little Rain 


The desire of many years was fulfilled re- 
cently in a trip into the Imperial Valley. How 
any journey can be much more thrilling than 
that, to the thoughtful person, I do not know, 
Not that the scenery is so spectacular, varied, 
or awe-inspiring; in this it is surpassed by 
countless other localities. It is the human 
deed that makes the miracle. 

Only two or three decades ago, the stretch 
of one hundred and fifty miles to the South of 
the San Gorgonia Pass in California, and be- 
yond that into Mexico, was part of the great 
American Desert. We of middle life remember 
that huge, indefinite area in the West so dedi- 
cated to lonely waste. Now the expanse is beau- 
tifully dotted with great redeemed stretches of 
homelands. We left the plateau in Riverside 
County in a snowstorm, which continued as 
we went from Banning through the pass by 
which the Southern Pacific Railroad toilsomely 
climbs up into the better known regions of 
California. As we came into the desert, the 
storm disappeared into the glow of a cool but 
lovely winter day. 


InTtTO THE DESERT 


Do you know the desert? There are those 


who love it: its calm silences; the starlit 
immensities of its nights; the changing 


shadows and colors of its mysterious hills and 
sky lines; the dry, buoyant air; the surprises 
met in exploration and prospecting; the voices 
of Nature uninterrupted by human eackling 
or folly or arroganee. One of course does not 
“feel” all this very deeply, if they meet it 
only in an easy journey by auto over the 
superb highways provided by an opulent state 
for the curious traveler. 

We are impressed with the vast extent of 
arid waste; miles and miles of it, hours and 
hours of it. Oceans of sand and rocky ridges; 
at one point men and teams permanently sta- 
tioned to plough it away from the highway. 
When strong winds pick up this sand into 
hostile violence, it is a bitter experience not 
forgotten. As you move on, you come to query, 
“Will it never end?’ You almost ask, OES 
then, all the world like this?’ If you choose, 
you may detour to Palm Springs, a little oasis, 
made prominent by a long canyon where hun- 
dreds of indigenous palms majestically raise 
their heads. You press on. At lunch time, 
there is a reaction of joy as the rich district 
of the Coachella Valley welcomes you. 

Grouped about four small towns—Indio, 
Thermal, Coachella, and Mecca, we are in a 
fertile district of about one hundred square 
miles. Not very large? Yet stupendous. <A 
few years ago, a death spot in summer heat; 
now the abode of thousands of prosperous peo- 
ple; then a desolation, now refreshingly green 
and fruitful. Let us not mention the numerous 
early vegetables and fruits that flourish; only 
the date palm. Here only in the United States 
thrives the Deglet Noor date, that brings a 
price of $1.50 per pound, and gives a valua- 
tion up to $8,000 per acre. Water has done 
it; springs dug and channeled. That is the 
deed more wonderful than mountain or glacier 
or forest or lake; the desert made into a gar- 
den by the wisdom and patience and energy 
of man. 

Again we are swallowed up by the desert. 
Along the encircling ridges to the right, Na- 
ture has written her records of the past. That 
long, dark line, absolutely level, is the water 
line of little shells, deposited by the life in 
the ocean volumes when the Gulf of California 
swept up into this great valley. What ages 
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since, I do not know. Yet today the Coachella 
oasis just mentioned as well as parts of the 
Imperial Valley, are below the sea level, some- 
times more than 200 feet. So at some time, 
a shoulder of land raised itself to the south, 
turning the salt waves away. At our left as 
we ride into the Imperial country, the Salton 
Sea accompanies us for an hour or two. It 
is a perpetual reminder of a mighty struggle 
with the Colorado River some fifteen years 
ago, when it broke its banks, and rushed into 
this lowland, threatening to render void what 
man had done to rear a civilization. With the 
aid of the government the settlers won, and 
now the Sea dwindles a bit under evaporation 
year by year, and furnishes many a pleasant 
bathing beach, and also sport for the hunter 
of ducks and geese. 

-In mid-afternoon we are at Westmoreland, 
first of a string of little towns, connected by 
fertile farms, all the way to the Mexican 
line—Imperial, Brawley, Hl Centro, Calexico 
(and Mexicali), and at the sides Heber, Holt- 
ville, Seeley, and other places. Several of 
these little cities hum with business and are 
attractive in the modest homes of the people, 
particularly at El Centro. With some 7,000 
people it is the center of an extensive area 
of remarkable produce. We are charmed at 
the great fields of lettuce, alfalfa, asparagus, 
peas, cotton, muskmelons and watermelons, 
grapefruit, dates, ete. These, you remember, 
are gotten to the markets East and North, 
when those regions are yet mantled in snow, 
bringing, therefore, fancy prices. 

El Centro boasts a hotel of elegance—the 
Barbara Worth—and Holtville is the home of 
Mr. Holt, pioneer, to whom the Valley owes 
so much. Read Harold Bell Wright’s The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth, if you would have an 
imaginative yet, we believe, true story of the 
early struggle of Mr. Holt and other brave 
men to win against the elements and men, this 
experimental transformation. Now there is 
something like a thousand miles of radiant 
fields. What the Nile has done for Egypt, the 
Colorado River does for the Imperial. 


Do not make the mistake to think that all 
is comfort and success. No spot on earth— 
even in California—but has some ‘irritating 
factors. Here is the summer heat, day and 
night, difficult to endure, fled from when resi- 
dents can. Sometimes the winds are very 
exasperating. There may be disappointing 
frosts in winter, or the very rare showers may 
enter the growing heads of lettuce. In spots, 
alkali is working up to the surface of the soil. 
Or the markets may fail. Yet here is miracle, 
nevertheless; a broad land of richness. And 
the people like it and are proud of it. I over- 
heard a conversation, so familiar to us in 
California: “Yes, so and so thought they 
wanted to return to their home in the Hast. 
They were away for only a few days. Then 
they sold out and have come back.” How 
proudly we give that assurance; and they rel- 
ish it in the Imperial. But come to this won- 
derland to see for yourself. Return if you 
like, by way of Calipatria and Niland to the 
northeast; on to Blythe where the great con- 
tinental highway strikes off to the east; and 
then turn towards the west, and Mecca and 
the north. Or a favorite ride is leaving El 
Centro, go west over the mountains of San 
Diego, and then whither you will. 

Wherever the people migrate, churches 
spring up to fulfill their aspirations. 
But Congregational groups seem not to have 
prospered quite so abundantly as those more 
eentrally organized. In part it may be the 
heat to which men need to be goaded by their 
officers; or it may be the changing popula- 
tion; or the residents may be less of the 
Pilgrim ancestry. Years ago with vision of 
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a college to minister to the growing popula-. 


tion—even now having reached 50,000, we 
started the Heber Institute, but could not 
maintain it. Three churches have survived, 
Calipatria Union, Seeley Union, and Calexico 
Community. Note those words ‘Union” or 
“Community” in each case. It tells a big 
story. It is pioneer country, and we go where 
wanted. At Seeley, another denomination had 
tried it unsuccessfully, then the community 
voted for our organization, though Congrega- 
tionalists were fewer than most other groups, 
and our folks have done well with a new 


. building. 


Calexico is most interestingly situated on 
the border. Who crosses the line, immediately 
into Mexicali, notes at once the appalling race 
difference, there the feebler enterprise, the 
catering to vices, the primitive modes of liv- 
ing. In our attractive little city, residences 
fitted to the climate, the excellent church 
building faces a park, and has a good oppor- 
tunity for service. Undoubtedly in these fields, 
the minister should possess much of the mis- 
sionary spirit. The long summer heat does 
not build up an inner fire. The people are 
quite absorbed in getting rich quick, are rest- 
less to depart, maybe, have a modicum of 
community responsibility, are not over given 
to culture of their souls. Yet we do not need 
to remind ourselves that these localities need 
the Gospel quite as greatly as the more allur- 
ing situations. And the church is not with- 
out reward: hosts of children of all races, 
opportunities for consolation and counsel, in- 
dividuals and communities to be led in the 
Christ way. 

One should not be content with a winter 
visit to this Land of Little Rain. If you 
would really know the country and the people, 
stay with them for awhile in the summer, also. 

Yucaipa, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


Rev. Leyton Richards Coming 


Rey. Leyton Richards, successor of Dr. J. 
H. Jowett at Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, 
England, will tour the United States during 
March, April, and May in the interest of in- 
ternational understanding and good will. Mr. 
Richards is to preach in some of the leading 
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pulpits in America on Sundays and give his 
week days to spreading the gospel of world 
friendship in universities, clubs, and churches. 

Starting with New York City, Sunday, 
March 8, he will cross the continent by suc- 
cessive stages to Portland, Ore., where he has 
a brother. Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, De- 


-ness life to American life, Mr. Calder empha 
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troit, Columbus, Chicago, and Kansas City ar 
among the cities that he will touch, and I h 
will speak in all the leading colleges and 
versities of the Hast. £ 
Mr. Richards is well qualified to speak 
a world standpoint. Born in England, h 
spent a part of his boyhood in Grand Rapid; 
Mich., and during his student days at Oxfor 
was pastor for three summers at Richmoni 
Me. He has filled pastorates successively 
Peterhead, Scotland; Melbourne, Australia ; f 
the Bowdon Church near Manchester, Englant 
A few years ago he came to this country t 
preach for six months in alternation with 
Richard Roberts in Brooklyn. He occupied 
pulpit formerly held by Dr. Aked in Liverp: 
for a year, and after the war, which he oppos 
he was called back to the Bowdon Chure 
from which he was called to Birmingham. 


John Calder Speaks in Bostor 


John Calder, chairman of the Congregations 
Social Service Commission, was the spea 
at the February meeting of the Boston Con 
gregational Club. His subject was “Scot 
Memories—Grave and Gay.” He is a na 
of Seotland and lived in the old country wu 
25 years ago, when he settled in the Un 
States. He pictured the strong religious lif 
of Scotland from history and experience, wi 
many touches of humor. Turning from Scote 
religion and its relation to industrial and bus 
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sized the duty of the members of our chureh 
to Christianize all our social and industria 
methods and relationships. It was a stro1 
and effective address. The program of 
evening included excellent cornet solos 
Harry A. Oberg of Dorchester and the singin 
of “The Mayflower Still Is Sailing On,” whic¢ 
was written by Dr. Allen Hastman Cross, wh 
is a member of the club. : 
The new president of the Boston Congre; 
tional Club, Harry G. Dixon, was in the chai 
and urged regular attendance at the meeting 
of the club, also the recruiting of new men 
bers to this important organization. 
speaker at the March meeting will be Fred B 
Smith, and his subject will be, “Is America 
Great Nation?’ 


Bible Society Elects New 


Secretary 


At the February meeting of the board 0 
managers of the American Bible Society, Re 
Arthur C. Ryan was elected a general secre 
tary to fill the place made vacant by the re 
cent resignation of Mr. Frank H. Mann. 
more than four years Mr. Ryan has been | 
ageney secretary of the American Bible 
ciety’s Leyant Agency with headquarters | 
Constantinople. In addition to his care of 
Levant Agency, Mr. Ryan has traveled ex 
tensively in Burope in the interests of fh 
American Bible Society. 

Before entering upon his work as ageney 
secretary at Constantinople, Mr. Ryan 
for nine years a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missi 
in the Western Turkey Mission. While in 
Near Hast he traveled extensively throug! 
Asia Minor and became familiar with ni 
all phases of general missionary activities 
that part of the world. 

Mr. Ryan was born in Grandview, laa 
1879. He took his college work at Grinn 
College, graduating with the class of 1909, 
graduated in theology at Oberlin, O., in J 
Mr. Ryan married Miss Edith Hoover of 
catine, Ia., in 1907, and they have two 
dren, a daughter and a son. : 

Mr. Ryan takes up his duties at the 
House, Astor Place, New York, at once. 
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Some Recent Stories 

THE ComMING or Amos, by WittiAM J. 
OOKE (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Not measuring 
p to the high level of Mr. Locke’s novels is 
uis story of the big, awkward Amos who 
omes out of the wilds of Australia to live at 
annes with an artist-uncle. Amos upsets the 
purse of events when he falls in love with the 
ussian princess, Nadia. The progress of his 
ve affair was a rough one. The ending is 
orked out in the author’s usual clever way, 
ut it is a rather long-drawn-out story which 
ives more unimportant details than seem 
ecessary or desirable. Life on the Riviera 
| picturesquely drawn. 

CREEPING JENNY AND OTHER STORIES, by 
ATE DoucLAs WIcGGIN (Houghton, Mifflin. 
1.75). These four little tales of Maine vil- 
ige life were written by Mrs. Riggs at various 
mes during the later years of her life and 
ere all published in magazines. They are 
il of the humor and sparkle which have made 
ories by this author delightful and popular. 


THE OLD Lapirs, by HuGcH WALPOLE 
Doran. $2.00). A rather pathetic picture is 
is of three old ladies who live on the top 
oor of a dismal lodging house in one of Eng- 
nd’s cathedral towns. No one gives them 
uch attention but they still cling to life with 
at tenacity characteristic of old age, even 
d age which seems to hold little of pleasure 
nd comfort. Mrs. Amorest is the bright spot 
: the story, for her optimistic outlook and her 
rm but gentle character keep the atmosphere 
om becoming unbearable. Mr. Walpole 
raws his old ladies so that each one lives 
ividly—too vividly, sometimes, especially 
hen old Agatha Payne persists in her weird 
purse and makes a mild chill run up and 
ywn the reader’s back. But it is a splendid 
maracter portrayal, after all, and should re- 
‘ive hearty endorsement from those who ap- 
reciate an author with a vivid eye and the 
ower to express what he observes in human 
ature. 

THe JADE Gop, by ALAN SULLIVAN (Cen- 
iry. $2.00). A mystery story centering about 
le malign influence of a jade god, stolen by 
2 Hnglishman from a temple in the Hast. 
he author is a Canadian, already favorably 
nown as a writer. In this book he has ad- 
irably succeeded in introducing a psychic at- 
osphere which intensifies the sense of 
ystery. ' 
FRESH WATERS, by RICHARD WASHBURN 
HILD (Dutton. $2.00). Richard Washburn 
hild, formerly American ambassador to Italy, 
nd already known as one of the best of our 
lort story writers, has given us under the 
tle Fresh Waters twelve more stories, any 
1¢ of which might be cited as showing his 
astery of short story structure. Some of them, 
0, have high moral quality. In one of the 
st, The Gorilla, the story of a man of enor- 
ous strength, a rough immigrant who seems 
ily half man, the question is asked, ‘‘What 
your idea of the other half—pbeast or God?” 
he answer as this man sacrifices his life for 
lat of his wealthy, callous employer is won- 
srfully impressive. While these stories are 
y nO means sermons, they are mostly purpose- 
il as well as entertaining. 

SomrerHine Licurrer, by J. O. P. BLAND 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). This book de- 
ves its title, as the author narrates, from a 
mark of his father who in his ninety-third 
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year, convicted of not having cut all the pages 
of a former book by his son, defended himself 
on the plea that he could not remember the 
intricacies of Chinese politics and suggested to 
his son that he write “something lighter.” It 
is a series of short stories excellently written 
and revealing apparently an intimate and 
authentic knowledge of Chinese life and its 
eontacts with the foreign residents in China. 

WAVES OF DESTINY, by MARGARET PEDLER 
(Doran. $2.00). An entertaining collection 
of short stories, each of which is a love story. 
Mrs. Pedler has shown ability in so dealing 
with crises in the lives of her respective char- 
acters as to reveal in every story a distinctive 
type of woman. 

Episopes BrrorE TuHrirtTy, by ALGERNON 
BLAcKwoop (Dutton. $2.50). This is an 
autobiographical narrative of ten years of this 
English author’s life. Mr. Blackwood is well 
known for his remarkable, if sometimes fan- 
tastic, stories. of a mystical and occult nature. 
The variety of his experiences during these 
years is suggested by the fact that while at 
one time he was assistant to Dr. W. H. With- 
row, a well-known Methodist writer, editor of 
the Methodist Magazine, at another time he 
was partner in a saloon business in Toronto. 
Later he was a newspaper reporter in New 
York. His many strange contacts here evi- 
dently had a great deal to do with the develop- 
ment of his literary incentive and the form in 
which it found expression. 

PASSING THE TorcH, by MAry RAymonp 
SHipMAN ANDREWS (Scribners. 75 cents). A 
Lincoln story founded on the real incident of 
Lincoln’s kindness to a drummer boy. 

La Roux, by JoHNSTON ApsortT (Macmil- 
lan. $2.25). A well written story of early 
days in French Canada. A noble woman goes 
from France to the wilderness to find, and 
make restitution to, a man whom her father 
has robbed of his heritage. How she finds and 
is married to the man she is seeking, without 
discovering his identity until the close of the 
story, is told through chapters full enough of 
thrill and adventure to satisfy the most exact- 
ing reader. 

THE WEREWOLF OF WHISPERS SCHOOL, by 
Kent Carr, illustrated by Perey Tarrant 
(Lippincott). ‘“Decies’” stammers with his 
tongue at times, but never with head or heart; 
the “Head” takes a wrong start, but is man 
enough to learn and profit by the lesson; 
“Lucie” is inscrutable most of the way through 
the story, but the reader will enjoy knowing 
all three and their fellows in this really good 
story of Hnglish school life. 

Toe Butt Carr AnD OTHER TALES, by A. 
B. Frost (Scribners. $1.50). Funny stories 
told in a series of funny pictures. Reprinted 
from a volume of years ago with two new 
stories replacing two of the old ones. There 
are eight others, The Bull Calf leading. 

Wuo ARE THE BENEFACTORS?, by ANNIE 
Lockwart CHrs~Ey (Beacon Press). A col- 
lection of short stories about unfortunate peo- 
ple who bore their burdens with fortitude and 
passed on cheer and blessings to others. Well 
written and filled with the appeal of pathos, 
good will, and high courage. Subjects of 
charity are revealed as themselves benefactors. 

TALES OF THE OLD-TIMERS, by FREDERICK 
R. Becupott (Century Co. $2.00). Mr. Bech- 
dolt has given such reality to these true stories 
of well-known characters of the old West, and 
of events enacted there, as to make them most 
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fascinating reading. Even Cameron and his 
men, the first cowboys, Cynthia Ann Parker, 
who was carried away when a child by the 
Indians and recovered only after the Indian 
chief, her husband, was killed, her half-breed 
son, who afterwards entertained President 
Roosevelt,—these and many others live again 
in these pages. 

Tue Story or A WHIM, by Grace Livine- 
ston Hiu (Lippincott. $1.25). What followed 
the carrying out of a whim of a young col- 
lege girl who sends an organ and many things 
to decorate the cabin of a lonely and dis- 
couraged young man in Florida, while under 
the impression she is aiding a girl, forms the 
plot of this delightful and wholesome story. 
One of the unexpected results was the forming 
of a Sunday school for the little colored chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

THe LAw or THE THRESHOLD, by FLORA 
ANNIE STEELE (Macmillan. $2.25). Through 
the medium of an absorbing story, the strange 
contrasts that exist in India between the few 
who have had a modern education and the 
great masses of ignorant people, between the 
zeal of those fired with a passionate zeal to 
aid their country towards a newer day and 
the fanaticism of many of the priests and 
worshipers of the old gods, have been most 
skillfully portrayed. If this convincing pic- 
ture of conditions is as true of today as of 
the time, some 80 years ago, when the author 
knew India so intimately, one can readily un- 
derstand the almost impossible task Bngland 
has been confronted with in dealing with the 
varied millions under her rule. The story 
deals with a young Indian girl, educated 
abroad, who returns home hoping to be of 
service to her country. She is used by Indian 
politicians and fanatics and finally is kid- 
naped by followers of the goddess Mai Kali, 
She is never seen again, the story suggesting 
that she had to sacrifice herself to save an 
Englishman whom she loved. 


In Other Lands 

THe LAND or St. Francis or ASSISI, by 
GABRIEL Faure (The Medici Society. $2.50). 
The author of this book has died recently, but 
in it he has left a very beautiful volume de- 
scriptive of the Umbrian country, and illus- 
trated by 150 choice pictures in rotogravure. 
The chapter on St. Francis and the Art of 
Italy is particularly interesting. 

ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, by Cyrin 
Davenport (Dutton). A handy yolume, in 
popular style, with 65 drawings by the author, 
and eight half-tone plates. It deals succes- 
sively with the Roman and Saxon Remains, 
the Norman Period, the Gothic Period, and the 
Renaissance Period. Each chapter has a good 
bibliography, and there is a convenient glos- 
sary of architectural terms. 

Mont BLANnc, by Rocer Tissor (The Med- 
ici Society. $2.50). A beautiful volume pro- 
fusely and finely illustrated, charmingly remin- 
iscent for those who have traveled in the Alps 
and provocative of longing for those who have 
never had that privilege. 

RIVERS AND LAKES, by M. A. C. Hinton 
(Macmillan. 6s). A fine account of what 
rivers and lakes have meant, and the part 
they have played in the formation and evolu- 
tion of the physical world. The work of a 
liberal-spirited scientist who has the art of 
making his theme interesting to the average 


reader as well as to the student. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 
Acting as If Well. II 
In what was said last week, the implica- 


tions of the question were not fully met. He 
who has to live continually with pain and 
handicap, but who nevertheless looks well, and 
can appear hale and hearty when on dress 
parade for a short time, may often feel himself 
to be appearing in a false light before the 
world. 

One of the hardest tasks the chronic invalid 
has thrust upon him is that of meeting him- 
self and his environment with absolute honesty. 
Added to this is the task of meeting the chal- 
lenge of his daily contacts so as not to let 
down his fellows by giving them any reason 
to hold a low estimate of his character and his 
attitude toward life and duty and love. Doc- 
tors and friends will try to encourage by tell- 
ing him how well he looks, till he wonders 
whether they are at bottom, perhaps, thinking 
of him as one whose invalidism is only self- 
indulgence. People whose good opinion he de- 
sires to hold, assuming to know more about 
his condition than he does himself, will try to 
stimulate him to action which past experience 
has shown to be disastrous. His own reading 
of the current popular psychology will make 
him wonder whether he is indeed, after all, 
yielding to a habit of sickness which exists 
only in his mind. 

The wise man prays to be set free from all 
deception, and from self-deception most of all. 
If his sickness is a matter of the mind and not 
of the body, he wants to be delivered from his 
delusions. If it is genuinely a physical matter, 
he strives with might and main to meet the 
challenge gallantly. If the™~ condition of his 
body makes it impossible for him to live the 
kind of life his fellows live, 
wisdom to recognize the fact and to make a 
plan of life, wholesome, useful, happy, and as 
large as possible, that his powers will permit 
him to live up to. To plunge into activity 
that would only lead to increased misery for 
others as well as for himself, isto ally himself 
with the unimaginative 4nd undiscerning who 
have egged him on. And there are two horrors 
he will always avoid, so long as he has left 
in him any spark of desire to make life pleas- 
ant for his fellows. He will not let himself 
fall to the low estate of those who make every 
meeting with a kindly disposed neighbor the 
occasion for recounting their symptoms and 
feelings ad infinitum and ad nauseam. He 
will not let himself, on the other hand, be- 
come one of those exasperating people who 
forever meet your proffered interest and sym- 
pathy with the brusquely spoken words, ‘Oh, 
I’m all right; don’t pay any attention to me!” 
A. certain honesty with regard to facts helps 
to grease the wheels of human intercourse. 

I saw a letter not long ago from one who, 
already severely handicapped, was just trying 
to pull up from a serious illness. Knowing 
nothing of the immediate need, her correspon- 
dent had referred to some brave words she 
had uttered at some past time. ‘Your letter 
eame,”’ she wrote in reply, “when I was at a 


low ebb, physically and mentally, and at such’ 


times it does one good to be reminded that one 
has a soul and spiritual powers—like Tann- 
hauser, when he heard the echo of his own 
music in the Venusberg and woke once more 
to life.” To rise with an answering “‘Ay!” to 
life’s challenge,- whether it comes agreeably or 
afflictively,—that is the will of the wise. 


Music, once admitted to the soul, becomes a 
sort of spirit and never dies.—Bulwer. 


it is the part of 


Closet and Altar 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC DISCIPLE 
Finally my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.—Eph. 
6: 10. 


And in general to protest against too 
much feeling in religion in such a cold 
place as New Pngland is about the same 
as to preach the dangers of overwork to 
the poor whites and blacks of the South. 
I do not know a community, in New Wng- 
land, at least, that would not be benefited by 
an epidemic of passionate devotion to Jesus 
Christ and his Gospel—Hdwin F. Snell. 


It is very easy to be cold, yet calm; to 
be uninterested, unimpassioned, and _ so 
tranquil. It is very easy to deaden down 
the feelings, till a man has made a soli- 
tude and called it peace. But the abiding 
wonder about Christ is this, that he had 
an ardent, eager, enthusiastic heart; yet 
breathed such a deep, such a superb, tran- 
quillity, that men instinctively felt he was 
at rest.—G, H. Morrison. 

For Mercy, Courage, Kindness, Mirth, 
There is no measure upon earth, 

Nay, they wither, root and stem, 
If an end be set to them. 


Overbrim and overflow 
If your own heart you would know. 
For the spirit, born to bless, 
Lives but in its own excess. 
Laurence Binyon. 


Morality without passion is etiquette, 
not righteousness. There is little reality 
in our goodness until it stirs the soul to 
its depths—W. L. Watkinson. 


Your Lord is love: love him, and in him 


all men as his children in Christ. Your 
Lord is a fire: do not let your heart be 
eold, but burn with faith and love. Your 


Lord is light: do not walk in darkness and 
do not do anything in darkness of mind, 
without reasoning or understanding, or 
without faith. Your Lord is a God of 
merey and bountifulness: be also a source 
of mercy and bountifulness to your neigh- 
bors. If you will be such, you will find 
salvation yourself with everlasting glory.— 
John Sergieff. 


Young men, not the apostle alone, but 
the Church with its great enterprises, the 
world with its immeasurable need, and the 
Lord Jesus, with his deathless longing for 
the salvation of men, cry unto you today: 
“We have appealed unto you, because ye 
are strong’—strong in the power of an 
unquenchable enthusiasta, which can recall 
once more the heroic age of the Church, 
and realize in deeds the sublime forecast 
of the prophets, and conquer the sin and 
darkness and sorrow of mankind by the 
peacée-making, light-giving cross of the Son 
of God—Philip S. Mozom. 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, to renew thy 
people inwardly and outwardly, that as 
thou wouldest not have them to be hin- 
dered -by bodily pleasures, thow mayest 
make them vigorous with spiritual pur- 
pose; and refresh them in such sort by 
things transitory, that thow mayest grant 
them rather to cleave to things eternal ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Leonine Sacramentary. 


- the simplest of invitations sufficed. 


February 26, 19 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Master-Winner of Men 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for March 8-14 : a 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: The Master’s Method of Winning 
Followers——John 1: 35-51. 


Light from the Bible Passages ; f 
Jesus never works alone. He always use 
those who are willing to be used. We mak 
them instruments of his good pleasure. One 
of his intimate followers, John, is such an i 
strument here. He fired them with such 
eagerness to get near to Jesus that they a 
once started... Jesus’ welcome to his rode 
was such that the seekers knew it to be genuine, 
No question was ever raised by him about 
the character of those who would stay wit 
him. Jesus never let men who had joined hi: 
circle of followers be merely content wi 
their own joy. He thrilled them to help win 
others. He never used complicated schemes 
or long arguments. His own personality pl 
He 
ways promised richer and richer blessings t 
those who Conca in his inner circle of de 
voted followers. 


Leads for Leaders 
We need to remember that Jesus not onl} 
wishes us to be followers of him, but also te 
win others for him. The topic this week i 
an introduction to this part of our Christian 
obligation. As always, Jesus is our examp! 
How, then, did he win men to himself a 
to.his way of life? : 
1. Jesus made no class distinction. A rich 
young man—a poor widow—a military official 
—a simple fisherman—a tax-gatherer—a blind 
beggar—a wealthy miser—men—women—Jews 
—Gentiles—educated—ignorant. What do 
this show as to the size of his heart? 
2. Jesus had personally fitted himself for 
the work. He had let the Spirit possess his 
heart and soul. He had made the Scriptur 
his own by reading and memorizing. He had 
learned how to forget himself in the presence 
of his others. 
3. Jesus took advantage of opportune places 
and times. Note the synagogue, the home, city 
streets, country roads, on the water, even on 
the cross. Week-days and Sunday, mornings, 
noons, and nights. In a crowd, or alone by 
a well. 4 
4. Jesus varied his methods. Always by 
natural, tactful, easy ways he won his path 
to the hearts of others. At times it might be 
by a simple story, an inescapable question, an 
appeal to the noblest qualities in them. His 
chief force was a supreme display of sympathy. 


Thoughts for Members 

How easily and contentedly we speak 
Jesus Christ as our example. Do we realiz 
what it means? If we did, it would revolw 
tionize our life. Do we begin to pray as he 
did? Think of what it meant for him to tak 
a basin and towel like a slave and wash th 
disciples’ feet! Do we stoop to serve? Ca 
any one say of us, as was said of him, that w 
go about “doing good”? Think of his word 
servants of his, “I have given you an example 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 
Bring us close to thyself, O Lover of the 
Souls of Men, that by the warmth of our ow) 
lives we may be able to draw others to 
Through us may thy welcome light shine a 
thy great passion for the hearts of men Bb 
known. Amen. 


February 26, 1925 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Savior on the Cross 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 8 


Luke 23: 33-46 


The shepherds said one to another, “Let us 
10w go, even unto Bethlehem.” But no one 
ays, “Let us go to Calvary.” From Calvary 
ve instinctively shrink. Jesus himself sought 
o avoid that way. He prayed fervently that 
he cup might pass. 

That was only human. It is not natural, or 
ormal, to invite or enjoy pain. Suffering and 
orrow and sacrifice are not inherently beau- 
iful. It is because they are so unlovely, so 
nuch to be avoided ourselves, and so much to 
ye spared others, that there is so much that 
s lovely and glorious in the spirit that ac- 
epts these things when they lie in the way 
f duty or service. 

For the way to higher things, for ourselves 
nd others, does not lie always through pleas- 
mt paths. In fact, unpleasant paths are un- 
voidabie if one would live deeply the life of 
ove and righteousness in such a world as ours. 
simple honesty often makes danger and sac- 
ifice inevitable. A man may have to stake his 
voridly interest on a simple matter of busi- 
less honesty. And the higher law of love 
ints a way of responsibility and privilege 
hrough Calvary. 

So Jesus went to Calvary. The cup did not 
ass, but he drank it to the lees. And there 
vere others who followed him to Calvary; his 
nother was there. What a scene! Mary, who 
ad pondered in her heart all the glory in store 
or her babe, following in sadness and bewil- 
erment to share with mother’s love his dying 
gony! And John was there—the beloved dis- 
iple, still strong in loyalty and affection. And 
thers also were there, not because they real- 
zed the meaning of Calvary in the drama 
f human salvation and conquest over sin, 
ut because they loved the man of beautiful 


The Savior on the Cross. 


life. Their hearts were heavy; their hopes 
were gone; they saw as yet no gleam of resur- 
rection glory; but they faced Calvary with 
Christ because of that love and fellowship 
which throughout the ages have made men and 
women strong in sharing pain and _ sorrow. 
Paul prayed that he might know Jesus “in 
the fellowship of his sufferings.’ Might we not 
pray to know every man in that way! It was 
thus that Jesus sought to know humanity. 

Was Calvary different for Jesus from the 
Calvaries of men generally who have died for 
faith and principle? God alone knows all the 
mystery of the Atonement. Let us say that 
every Calvary—every suffering and_ sacrifice 
for love and truth partakes of the na- 
ture of the Calvary of Jesus Christ, and 
let us say also that all such suffering and gac- 
rifice find their deepest and largest meanings 
in the Cross of Christ. In this, as in other 
things, Jesus came to fulfill life’s holiest 
human ways and purposes as well as the re- 
demptive purposes of God. 

The significance of the Cross of Christ is in 
the life of him that died. Love and goodness 
incarnate in the life of Jesus were attaining 
their full revelation in his death. “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Some one has said, “What Christ was on the 
Cross, God eternally is.” 

We stand at Calvary in the presence of 
great mystery. Let us beware of narrow or 
presumptuous dogmatizing. Let our approach, 


“and our spirit rather, be that of the greatest 


hymn in the language: 
When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


Developing the Home Department 


A paper presented at the Midwinter Meeting of the 
Church Extension Boards in Chicago in January. 


By Rev. David J. Perrin, D.D. 


Superintendent Congregational Conference of South Dakota 


HHE Home Department of the Sunday 
Beco is a most beautiful and helpful 
orm of Christian service. In every parish 
here are the shut-ins. Some are sick, some 
rippled, some bed-ridden, some are caring for 
ick ones. ‘Then others by their occupations 
r household duties are kept from church and 
junday school and other means’ of grace. The 
astor and others may call, but too fre- 
uently calls are few and far between. Some- 
imes, too, these shut-ins are timid souls. They 
re embarrassed and reserved in the presence 
£ callers. To these who are left so much to 
hemselves and who weary of time, the coming 
f the quarterly, the weekly Sunday school 
aper, and the occasional letter from the home 
epartment superintendent are as golden rays 
f sunlight and bring many a cheerful hour. 
An important and unique opportunity for 
ne development of the Home Department is 
und in many of our pioneer missionary 
elds. Here we find parishes as large as some 
fates, The pastor may live near the edge of 
is parish where his largest town is located 
nd his most important church. But radiating 
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out across the prairies fifty, seventy-five, or 
a hundred miles is the great, wide range coun- 
try. Here and there is a little hamlet made 
up of a store, a postoffice, a dance hall, and 
a few other small buildings. Possibly, how- 
ever, all the life and business of the place is 
housed under one roof. Ranch homes are 
scattered along the streams in the belt of 
timber skirting the water. They are one, two, 
three, or more miles apart. In these ranch 
houses built of logs or sod are mothers, 
fathers, sons, and daughters who live almost 
entirely without the Sunday school and the 
church. The minister from the town may come 
out occasionally when roads and. weather per- 
mit and the ranchmen are not too busy, to 
hold a service in the dance hall. But distances 
are great, the people widely scattered, there 
is no regulator of watches or clocks, and Sun- 
day is as every other day. Local leadership 
to officer a Sunday school and to persevere in 
keeping it going is generally lacking. 
there are a few fortunate exceptions. In these 
wide, neglected fields is a rare opportunity for 
the pastors of the town centers to gather the 
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names of. these scattered families and estab- 
lish an extensive Home Department. 

An unusual example of this type of service 
is being carried on by Rey. and Mrs. H. W. 
Jamison of Newell, South Dakota. Newell 1s 
in the heart of the Belle Fourche United States 
Irrigation Project and is also the terminal of 
the Northwestern Railroad, Extending be- 
yond the irrigated district is a vast ranch 
country. The nearest railroad to the north- 
east is ninety miles, to the north one hundred 
miles, 

A stretch of this territory thirty by forty 
miles is Jamison’s parish, though some of his 
church members live sixty miles from their 
church home. Here Jamison has labored for 
eight years and he has been a big brother to 
every family in the parish. Mrs. Jamison also 
has been busy. She gathers the names of 
every man, woman, boy, and girl in the parish. 
The birthday of each hag also been noted. As 
certainly as a birthday’ comes to these ranch 
homes a postcard goes out carrying a message 
of goodwill and cheer. One hundred families 
have been included in the Home Department 
in the past but on account of the expense of 
mailing, the number has been reduced to 
seventy-five, but not without serious regrets. 
To about three hundred individuals Sunday 
school papers and quarterlies go regularly. The 
Sunday School Extension Society has helped 
in furnishing these supplies and many schools 
have sent their left-overs. Two thousand of 
these left-over papers have been on hand at 
one time to be carefully assorted that the later 
chapters of continued stories go to the right 
home. All this is taxing and may seem like 
casting your bread upon the waters, but no 
one can measure the good resulting from this 
outreaching service. Through this wholesome, 
stimulating literature new ideals and incen- 
tives come to life. Now and then the pastor 
and his wife are richly rewarded by seeing 
some fruits of their labors. Two young men 
uniting with the church declare that the Home 
Department was the influence which led them 
to the thought of taking their stand as church 
members. Two other young men from these 
families are enthused with. the idea that they 
must have college education.’ Fathers and 
mothers, appreciating what has been done for 
their children, make subscriptions to the sup- 
port of the town church. A point of contact 
is established between the pastor and all these 
families of the range country. They know of 
his church and he and his church have a warm 
place in their hearts. Later the family may 
move to town or the children attend school 
there, and naturally they will seek out the 
Sunday school and the church of that minister. 
The work pays. 


America... 


With sweep of music from the little organ 
behind the screening branches, the procession 
came down the aisle. Young and old peered 
around into the half-dark of the meeting tent 
and watched, almost breathless. The old In- 
dian women in their dark shawls, their smooth 
hair parted, looked shyly out at the bevy of 
little girls in scarlet and blue on whose rippling 
costumes white stars shone. Old Indian men 
smiled and nodded their great heads as the 
little ones moved silently, gracefully down the 
aisle. Behind them came one young woman, 
all alone. Very tall and erect she walked, her 
shapely head high, her eyes straight ahead. 
Her gown was of softest white, and from one 
shoulder fell a drape of blue and scarlet, and 
on it, too, were white stars. 

‘The little handmaidens passed the second 
pole of the great tent and stepped, full in the 
light of the row of lanterns hung there, onto 
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When Suzannah Worried 


By Minnie Leona Upton 

“Come, Suzannah! Don’t stand out there 
any longer, child! You'll take a chill.” 

At the call, Suzannah Burton turned from 
her troubled scrutiny of the sky, and blew a 
kiss to Grandmother Burton, who stood tap- 
ping on the kitchen window. ‘Then, with one 
hasty glance at the lowering gray overhead, 
she came in, shaking the hard, fine snow out 
of her blown curls. She spoke soberly, holding 
her reddened hands out above the shining 
kitchen stove. 

“T’m afraid there’s a big snowstorm com- 
ing, Grandmother, even if it is the second 
week in March, and almost spring.” 

“Pshaw, child!” jeered and encouraged 
Grandmother. ‘‘We’ve never had a real snow- 
storm so late in the season as this more than 
two or three times since I can remember. It’}1] 
pass. over with a fairly strong wind, and a 
light dusting of snow.” 

“All right, Grandmother—that settles it!” 
laughed Suzannah. And she went about set- 
ting the table, whistling like a blackbird. But 
in the pantry, where Grandmother couldn’t 
see her, her face clouded again. It was Fri- 
day evening, and Grandfather Burton had 
brought her home for over Sunday from the 
village, where she was attending her first term 
of high school. If the storm were to keep on, 
she knew she could not get back to school on 
Monday morning, for their crossroad would 
not be broken out; and as she had not missed, 
or been late, one minute all the term, so far, 
that was a disturbing possibility to consider. 

But that was not what made Suzannah 
“cloud up” when Grandmother wasn’t looking. 
The real trouble was about her adored father. 
He was captain of a coasting schooner, and 
now, beyond hopeful doubt, was out on the 
wintry ocean, driven before the gale. Once 
Suzannah had lost her father for five long 
years, and that had made him even more pre- 
cious than he had been before to his little 
daughter, long motherless. 

“But after all,” she scolded herself, “he’s 
Grandmother’s boy, and in her heart she must 
be just as worried about the storm as I am. So 
I must ‘keep a stiff upper lip,’ just as Daddy 
used to tell me.” 

So she managed a smile, and a joke or two, 
as she whistled in and out of the pantry, while 
Grandmother Burton’s needles flew on a 
sweater for the captain, her boy “Jimmy.” 
This was between minding the baking pota- 
toes, sweet apples, and johnnycake. 

Presently Grandfather Burton came in from 
the barn with the milk. He had to cross the 
road, and then a wide dooryard (he would 
have laughed at the notion of calling it a 
lawn), and his muffler and whiskers were 
driven full of snow. He set down the pails, 
and hurried out to the woodshed to shake and 
brush himself before it should melt. 

Coming in, “Quite a little flurry,” he re- 
marked, as Grandmother took his coat and 
hat and muffler, and hung them up on hooks 
behind the stove. He settled down in his cane 
seat chair with a sigh of relief, and pulled off 
his heavy, felt-topped boots. 

“Tt won't ‘amount to much,’ said Grand- 
mother briskly, making it a positive state- 
ment. But Grandfather knew that really it 
was a question, and a question demanding an 
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immediate and positive answer—a reassuring 
one! 

“Oh, no, no—certainly not—not this time of 
year—close to spring!” 

But somehow Suzannah “sensed” a lack in 
his tone. It seemed to her that the breezy 
carelessness was overdone, to hide the absence 
of something that wasn’t there. 

“Ouch!” Grandfather had stopped, with his 
second boot half off, his face puckered. He 
drew a deep breath. 

“Grandmother Burton had dropped her knit- 
ting and sprung to his side. “Oh, Nathan— 
you’re not starting another spell of sciatica, 
are you?” 


“Course not, Mehetabel! Just pulled that 


wet boot at a disadvantage. Stick like Sancho,, 


they do, when they’re wet, over extry stock- 
ings!” 

But Grandmother did not look satisfied. She 
quietly got out her bottle of goose-oil, and set 
it to warm on top of the iron fireplace frame in 
the sitting room. And before he went to bed, 
which was almost directly after supper, much 
earlier than usual—Grandfather had to sub- 
mit to an energetic rubbing, such as only 
Grandmother could bestow. 

But, despite the soverign merits of that 
trusted remedy, when Grandfather’s getting- 
up time—half past five—came, he could not 
get up! 

“And all those pesky chores to do!” he 
groaned, “Three cows to milk, and hay to 
get down for them, and for Sallie, and then 
there’s the hens and the pigs—and there’s 
that rambunctious calf to feed!” 

“Don’t you fret, Grandfather!’ sang out 
Suzannah, who had not slept much, and had 
come down early from her hygienic, unheated 
bedroom to do her. fractious curls—flying all 
about in the cold—in the comfortable temper- 
ature of the sitting room. “Don’t you care, 
Grandfather! Except for the ache, you blessed 
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dear! As far as the chores go, I’m your man! 

And she was, struggling back and forth 
through the snow, which was now nearly up 
to her knees, and still coming. The last time 
she came in laughing, pretty well besplashed 
with his pail of porridge by “that rambunc- 
tious calf.’ But though Grandfather—lying 
on the wide lounge by the sitting-room fire 
that roared up the wide-throated fireplace— 
had a good laugh over that, Suzannah noticed 
that his face twitched with pain. 

After breakfast, she brought in wood from 
the shed, filled the big wood-boxes in the 
kitchen and the sitting room; filled and 
cleaned the lamps and the lantern, and swept 
up, while Grandmother Burton baked the 
bread she had. “set” the night before, and 
which had been rising on top of the sitting- 
room fire frame, and made brown bread and 
apple pies and doughnuts and cookies. “Don’t 
know why I’m cooking such a lot—look at the 
size of that loaf of brown bread, and that 
pot of beans!” she said. ‘Somehow I just got 
started, and couldn’t seem to stop.” 


Grandfather, meanwhile, lying very limp on 
the lounge, from time to time grimly tested 
that sciatica-gripped leg, when he was sure no 
one would catch him at it, only to give it up, 
with a stifled groan. He looked pale, too, and 
then almost feverishly flushed. Or so Suzan- 
nah thought, as she hurried to and fro, too 
restless to rest, even when she could. 


- and Grandfather’s sheepskin coat over all! 
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The day wore on. It was dusk. She had 
come in from doing the last of the chores, ant 
heard Grandfather and Grandmother talking 
in low tones. Presently Grandmother came 
into the kitchen, with a troubled face. Hel 
eyes looked tearily bright, too. S 

“Your Grandfather’s old heart trouble is 
bothering him, Suzannah,” she _ said. “He 
needs that medicine such as he’s had before 
but it’s all gone. I’ve charged him, time an¢ 
again, when he’s been to the village, to get 
the prescription filled, but he’s always — 
ten it. Or else he had a sort of feeling that 
getting ready for trouble might bring it on 
sooner—bless his heart!” She wiped her eyes 
and gave an unsteady little laugh. “But Jason 
Pratt has the same trouble,” she went on 
shakily, “and I know he’s got a new bottle F 
the medicine, for Mahaly Pratt told me so onl} 
last Sunday. So I’m going to phone her an 
see if their biggest boy won’t bring it over, 
He’s as strong as a young moose!” 

“Oh, let’s phone at once!” cried Suzannah. 
“T will!’ She knew that even now, when ij 
had been installed nearly a year, Grandmothei 
still felt a bit shy of the mysterious ‘contr: 
tion.” She turned from the phone, biting 
lip to stop its quivering. The phone w: 
dumb. The storm, as more than once before 
had put it out of commission. 

Suzannah set her lips. Then she opened 
them. “I’m going, Grandmother.” 

“Oh, child, you can’t! It’s snowed about 
all day, and still at it! And the wind’s rising 
again! Blowing harder than ever! I could 
think of letting our little girl go out in i 
She put a trembling arm about Suzannah’s 
lithe waist. ‘ 

“Can’t help it, Grandmother!” Suzannah 
turned the hug, and then gently removed f 
circling arm. “I’m going! Grandfather m 
have his medicine! Don’t let him guess that 
I’m going! IT’ll try my snowshoes.” 

Grandmother was all but erying—her thr 
dearest in danger! One upon the sea; a 
other in the warm, bright room the other si 
of the closed door; the other set upon daring 
the deep drifts, facing that madly swirli 
storm! But Suzannah had decided! . 

Neither of them spoke as Grandmother 
brought out her “little girl’s” equipment, and 
it was donned, piece by piece—knickerbocke1 
leggins, heavy shoes, sweater, hood, muff 


” 


Then the snowshoes were buckled on, and in 
a moment she was lost in the smother long 
before Grandmother Burton left her post | 
the kitchen _ window, her forehead presse( 
against the cold pane. 

Sometimes it seemed to Suzannah that the 
snowshoes helped, sometimes that they on 
hindered. Once she took them off, and tri 
walking without them; but in places she went 
in nearly to her waist! Leaning against fl 
old Bunker Hill rock, she strapped them 
again with benumbed fingers. Then, drawing 
on her heavy gauntlet mittens, she struggled on. 


She had no trouble keeping the road, 
here and there a high fence post still stood u 
above the drifts. But could she hold out? A 
most two miles, in all, and she had not come 


And her legs ached so! And it was so hard 
to get her breath against the howling gale 
“It won’t be so hard going back!” she 
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raged herself. “With the wind at my back, 
can fly!” Then the idea of flying, through 
it welter of snow, in her clumsy snowshoes, 
de her laugh, even in her half-despair. On, 
stopping often to turn about, back to the 
e, and get a full breath. ‘Oh, I can’t, I 
Vt!” she whispered; and then, “But I must! 
nust !’’ And she stumbled on, praying, gasp- 
, but never giving up. 
she had turned, once more, for a breath; 
i then, swinging slowly around, to go on, 
saw through the smother a tall, dark figure 
snowshoes. Could it be that dreadful es- 
ed convict, about whom everybody was 
sing, and who was still at large when 
indfather had brought her home, Friday, 
t the day before? (How long ago it seemed!) 
Vell, he’d be more interested in not being 
iced than in bothering anybody, in that 
rm! She set her teeth, and plowed for- 
-d, her heart pounding. He was close upon 

She lifted her eyes— 

Father !” 

My little girl!” 

t took only a minute to explain—both sides. 
, was that he had thought it best not to 
e out his ship in such weather, and then had 
ided to take the train, and come home for 
r Sunday. Just as simple as that! And 
took Suzannah’s errand, and she turned and 
Iged home, with the wind helping rather 
n hindering. But not very fast. She had 
much more than gotten out of her snow- 
d wrappings and into “civilian clothes,” 
Grandfather called them, when her father 
i€ SWinging in with the medicine. 

nd next day—what a happy Sunday, with 
ndfather “chipper as a canary,’ as Grand- 
her said! And early Monday morning 
annah and her father shoveled themselves 
to the main road, and caught a ride to 
village, in plenty of time for his train, and 
school! 

(All rights reserved) 


ith the Schools and Colleges 


Union Seminary’s Endowment 
resident McGiffert sailed on his Mediter- 
san trip on the Laconia, Jan. 31. After 
sing through the Mediterranean he hopes 
isit France, returning to America in June. 
ing his absence Dr. William Adams Brown 
be acting president of the faculty, and 
Hugh Black, chairman of the committee 
mish the raising of the endowment of four 
ion dollars. Of this sum $3,605,000 is 
idy pledged, but over half of this amount, 
iding Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s 
cely offer of $1,083,000, is conditional on 
ring the complete sum by the first of 
ch. 

large proportion of Union’s 472 alumni 
have entered the Congregational ministry 
- contributed sacrificially in this emer- 
y, but the Congregational laymen have so 
given about one per cent. of the total 
d.. Therefore these facts were considered 
luncheon held on Jan. 17 at the Down 
n Association, in New York City. Dr. 
en ©. Warner was the host, Dr. Jefferson 
ded, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and Dr. Cad- 
spoke of the debt owed by the Congrega- 
lists to Union Seminary. 

.. Boynton said that religion must not be 
ispicuous in a great city. The city is 
d to grow and religion must keep up. 
y. sort of movement wishes to be repre- 
dd in New York, and we Congregational- 
are strongly represented on the faculty 
the governing board of New York’s chief 
ution for training leaders in religion, the 
n Theological Seminary. At its heart is 
fohn Robinson tradition of “more light to 
< forth from God’s word,” which means 
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our Congregational tradition of freedom. Help- 
ing Union helps all the other seminaries in 
the country; being where it is and what it is, 
it supplements them all. 5 

Dr. Cadman said that this country is not 
impressed with merely sectarian claims. Over 
the radio he finds that people are interested 
in those points on which men agree, not in 
those on which men differ. The imperial City 
of New York demands a proposition that is 
statesmanlike, an appeal that is world-wide, 
and not bound down to the exigencies of any 
government. Scotland’s pre-eminence in the 
intellectual realm is based on her pre-eminence 
in the religious realm; therefore, strengthen 
theological education, out of which has evolved 
the academic life of the western world. 


Dr. McConaughy Goes to Wesleyan 

President James L. McConaughy, for six 
years president of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., has just begun hig administration as presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 
Dr. McConaughy had his preparation for col- 
lege at Mount Hermon, Mass., where his 
father was teacher of English Bible. After 
graduation he taught Greek and Latin at 
Mount Hermon one year and took his course 
at Yale, where he graduated in 1909. For six 
years following graduation he taught English 
at Bowdoin and was secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. He received the degree of Ph.D. at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1913. He was professor of education at Dart- 
mouth from 1915 to 1918, 

During his years at Dartmouth he was 
especially interested in religious education and 
was an acceptable speaker and leader in the 
work of all the agencies giving leadership to 
this. An article of his, published in the Edu- 
cational Review in 1918, caused wide discus- 
sion. In this, speaking of German education, 
he said: “The aping of Germany is seen in 
our higher institutions in many ways; the 
pernicious type of the Ph.D. scholarships, too 
often resulting in useless research and soulless 
teaching; the insertion of a four-year course 
between high school and professional training ; 
the lecture method of instruction, so wasteful 
of energy of students and teachers.” 

During his administration at Knox the col- 
lege has increased its endowment and equip- 


James L. McConaucuy 


ment and has added greatly to its enrollment. 
He has been greatly in demand in the churches 
in Illinois, especially in those of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian order, for addresses 
and for leadership in religious education. 

He goes to Wesleyan at a most prosperous 
period in the almost one hundred years of its 
existence. The college has an endowment of 
about $7,000,000, a loyal and devoted alumni, 
and a fine body of students. The new admin- 
istration begins auspiciously for both presi- 
dent and college. 
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Doane Elects New President 

Edward Blanchard Dean, of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., was elected’ to the 
presidency of Doane 
College, Jan. 6, 1925, 
his tenure of office 
to begin Jan. 1. 
Dr. Dean had_ yir- 
tually been elected 
some weeks previous, 
but certain condi- 
tions which he had 
made, relative to a 
larger Doane, had not 
been endorsed by the 
full board of trustees 
until this meeting; 
hence, his acceptance 
was not given until this date. 

Dr. Dean served as assistant to the presi- 
dent, and chairman of the board of deans at 
Carleton College for nearly five years. He was 
born of American parents in Satara, India, in 
1866. He graduated from Doane College in 
’88, from Amherst in ’89, and from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 793. He received his 
master’s degree from Amherst in ’04 and the 
degree of doctor of divinity from Doane in 717. 
Dr. Dean held the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Northfield for 15 years, 
and went direct from this pastorate to his 
position with the college. He had but two 
pastorates prior to the college church at North- 
field— Wilmette, Ill., and First, Clinton, Ia. 
He spent the years 1918-19 in Y. M. CG. A. 
service in New York and overseas, He mar- 
ried Miss Georgia DeCou of Omaha, July 8, 
1896. The two children, Bertha DeCou and 
Carol Chase, are both graduates of Carleton 
College. 

The opening paragraph of Dr. Dean’s state- 
ment to the board of trustees was as follows: 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
thank you for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me in associating my name with the 
office of president of my alma mater. Doane 
College stands for spiritual ideals, scholarship, 
and the training of young men and women for 
leadership in Christian service. With these 
standards and purposes I am in hearty ac- 
cord. I believe that faith without knowledge 
is weak, and that education without Christ is 
dangerous. If I become Doane’s president I 
shall not forget the motto on the south wall 
of Merrill Hall: ‘We build on Christ.” I 
shall strive to preserve the Doane spirit. 


H. B. Dean 


One of the leading papers of the state com- 
mented editorially on his call as follows: 

Everybody will wish success to Dr. Dean as 
he assumes his duties as president of Doane. 
President Dean is to essay the task of taking 
one of the most deserving of Nebraska’s small 
colleges and putting it permanently on its feet. 
Doane has a fine tradition. It has a great 
mission. Few thoughtful. people would want 
the independent, privately-endowed college to 
fall under the competition of the great, pub- 
licly endowed state schools. An educational 
system needs more diversity than a single, pub- 
licly controlled university can supply. Doane, 
whether it stays at Crete or moves to a larger 
center, will deserve and have the good will of 
all Nebrasaka, Cc. G. M. 


Some people have no clear ideas in matters 
of religion what is cause and what is effect. 
Some seem to think that God loves mankind 
because Christ came and died for them. Just 
the opposite is true, for God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son for us. Some think 
that God loves us because we love him. The 
opposite is true: we love God because he first 
loved us. Some seem to think that the Atone- 
ment made a change in God’s.attitude toward 
us; God changeth not and the Atonement was 
made not to change him but to change us, 
Some seem to think that God was angry and 
Christ came to reconcile him; Paul says the 
opposite is true: God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.—Daniel Bliss. 
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Merger of Los Angeles Churches 

Thirty-five years ago, two outposts were 
started in little centers a mile from the busi- 
ness district in Los Angeles. Reached then 
by horse cars, they seemed rather a venture- 
some risk as church enterprises. They were 
Plymouth and Olivet Churches. Now the 
former has been engulfed with apartment 
houses and business blocks; and Washington 
Ave., alongside Olivet, is a great artery of 
travel, which carries residents for miles be- 
yond. 

Hach has had an honorable history, making 
large contributions to the Kingdom of God. 
Plymouth grew to be our second largest church 
in the city for a time, and embraced a notable 
15 year ministry of Rev. J. H. Mallows. - He 
had the joy to erect a structure, famous for 
beautiful art windows, and in general one of 
the most attractive auditoriums in Los An- 
geles. So choice a field invites competition, 
and 15 other churches of other denominations, 
some of them wealthy and powerful, have come 
within a mile. Meanwhile its members have 
so scattered to outlying parts of the city that 
hardly ten of their families are to be found in 
that radius of one mile. Such newcomers as enter 
are either Roman Catholic or Christian Sci- 
ence, or dificult to attach, while most of them, 
ir fact, are transient in the apartment houses. 
Yet the labor of the church for its neighbor- 
hood has not slackened, and the loyal attend- 
ance and support of the members has been 
remarkable. During the last two years with 
Dr. H. GC. Culbertson as pastor, the work has 
been maintained with ambition and at full 
tide. There have been thorough visitations of 
the neighborhood. The two choirs, one of chil- 
dren, have been superior and devoted. Clubs 
for the young people have been successful. Yet 
it had become the settled policy to move to a 
location of homes, and active efforts to that 
end have been unceasing. Hven this did not 
unsettle the people. A desire to enter the 
Beverly district, being blocked by a technical 
protest of comity, by a denomination which 
does not always observe it, it was thought 
best to turn again to communication with 
Olivet. 

In Olivet there has developed a dissimilar 
situation. This church has been distinguished 
in its spirit of religious devotion. It has sac- 
rificed its strength in dismissing groups of 
new enterprises. Yet it is in a locality of 
homes, miles of them, so that it is estimated 
the district tributary to it will come to have 
40,000 people. Yet the organization has often 
gasped with feebleness. Somehow the forces of 
disintegration have seemed too strong for a sur- 
vival. Now Rey. W. H. Hopkins in less than two 
years has pulled its forces up in a Herculean 
way, to equal in numbers that of Plymouth. His 
“Bible” talks, ability to communicate the de- 
sire for prayer, evangelistic messages, earnest, 
yearning spirit, have sufficed to double the 
energies and people of the congregation. Yet 
the personal and financial contributions that 
Plymouth may give are elements needed to 
assure a strong, commanding work. 

Both congregations have unanimously voted 
to merge their forces. Olivet yields its name, 
the more readily as another denomination pos- 
sesses a church of that name nearby., Plym- 
outh relinquishes its location. Somewhere in 


the present Olivet parish, a worthy new struc- 
ture will be erected, or the present Plymouth 


building may be utilized and enlarged. For 
the time, morning services will be held in both 
buildings. But beginning Feb. 1, all evening 
meetings have been held at Olivet. For one 
year, both ministers continue in the dual pas- 
torate. It was characteristic that the first 
joint service should have been an _ evening 
prayer meeting, with the Lord’s Supper. Both 
ministers are deeply evangelistic, with the 
modern emphasis in belief. Sunday evenings 
will present an earnest gospel appeal,’ with 
the well-founded hope for a great ingathering 


at Easter. Wednesday evenings they have put 
forward “Community Needs,’ “Community 
Goals,” and then a six weeks’ missionary 


course in studying Of One Blood. For the eve- 
ning meetings, the splendid Plymouth choir 
will be a winning force. There have been 
mergers in Los Angeles which failed to 
“merge,” 
one congregation from the map. In this case 
there is confidence of success. Halfway be- 
tween First and Messiah, we shall expect to 
see go forward one of the mighty Congrega- 
tional churches in the metropolis. ROramS 


Beloit Host to Wisconsin Ministers 


Study, inspiration, and fellowship were the 
ends sought at the Convocation of Wisconsin 
\Congregational Ministers at Beloit College, 
This is the first year such a gathering has been 
held in Wisconsin and the pastors had not 
written this affair into their programs or the 
attendance would have been larger. 

“Tendencies in Modern Research” was the 
general topic. Several of the college profes- 
sors gave lectures showing the trend and pres- 
ent outlook of their subjects. ‘Recent Devel- 
opments in Chemistry’ and ‘The New View- 
point in Physics” are examples of the material 
offered to the convocation. All of the branches 
of study have made great advances since most 
of these ministers left college and these days 
of study gave them an opportunity to “brush 
up.” 

“Tike Alice in Wonderland,’ wrote one of 
the ministers, ‘“‘we are all living in a world 
where one must run tremendously just to stand 
still. Few of us have been able to do so, and 
after a steady falling behind the march in so 
many fields of human advance, it was a splen- 
did opportunity that your professors offered 
us. The hospitality of the college dormitory 
and dining room added a delightful feature to 
that opportunity, a chance not otherwise pro- 
vided in the-year of leisurely fellowship with 
one another, and gave the last touch to an 
ideal week.” 

Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed of Chicago Uni- 
versity spent a day.with the convocation and 
gave three lectures. These lectures were ‘The 
Growth of the New Testament Canon,” “The 
History of the English Bible,’ and “Why 
Translate the New Testament?’ The last of 
these lectures was given in the chapel and 
was open to the public. It was also broadcast 
by the college station, WEBW. 

Dean Collie’s lecture on “Harly Man” was 
illustrated by a collection of stone and bone 
implements and jewelry 35,000 years old, 
taken from the Aurignacian deposits of the 
caves and rock shelters of France and secured 


simply meaning the disappearance of. 


‘ship of the Seminary to the State Orga 
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summer. 

Class periods of sufficient length were 
ranged so as to allow opportunity for qi 
tions and discussions. It was a _ school 
atmosphere that prevailed and the minist 
used their notebooks as  industriously 
though they had been preparing for an e 
nation. 


for the Beloit College museum during a 


Meeting of Superintendents’ Cous 


The Superintendents’ Council, organized 
the Triennial Convention last fall to co 
ate in the plans of Chicago Seminary, m 
luncheon together at the time of the Midw 
Conference. There were present Supt. 
Merrill, who is chairman, P. A. Johnson, T, 
Faville, W. A. Tyler, L. J. March, J. B. G 
zales, D. J. Perrin, E. H. Johnson, Ever 
Lesher, A. K. Voss, A. C. Hacke, A. BE. Rick 
and E. S. Shaw. ‘Those representing the Ser 
nary were Pres. O. S. Davis and Drs. F. 
Ward, B. W. Robinson, C. A. Beckwith, A 
Holt, and H. H. Walker, and the chairn D 
of the board, Clarence Funk. y 

The topics discussed were “The Rela 


tions and to the Churches,” the Triennial 
vention, the need of more competent men | 
the Congregational ministry in this secti 
and. how the seminary and superintende 
can co-operate to this end. The council ut 
the utmost care in admitting men to the sel 
nary and suggested that a definite plan 
made for the care of the men while under f 
instruction of the seminary. It was. ass 
that seminary graduates in going to their 
ought to receive as a minimum $1,800 
house if they were to be able to be self-res 
ing in their work. It was brought out 
the seminary can now admit a limited nw 
of non-college men so that the high s 
graduate in five years, working four qua 
a year, can receive both college and semina 
training. It was especially urged that 
Triennial Convention be kept democratic 
that preparations be made beforehand to m@ 
it intelligent in its administration of the 2 
fairs of the seminary. a 

Chicago Seminary is the only seminary 
the country that is entirely controlled by © 
gregational churches. Its governing body, 
Triennial Convention, is made up of re 
sentatives from the churches of 16 states 


Nativity Stories in Tableau x 
and Song 


A successful Christmas program carried 
for the second time by UNION, GLENW 
MINN., consisted of nativity stories in ft 
leaux and song. The idea was conceived by 
pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. EH. 
Benedict. Its success the first year wé 
marked and the presentation was so enthus 
tically received that its reproduction was Sst 
again in 1924 with greater success. 

The tableaux were taken from the 
paintings of the Nativity Stories: Ros 
“BHecee Ancilla Domini,” Merson’s “Arri 


Bethlehem,” Lerolle’s ‘Arrival of the 5! 
herds,” Correggio’s “Holy Night,” | 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna”; and — F. 


these paintings the tableaux have been g 


vee 
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the finale all the characters of the cast were 
uped about the Sistine Madonna. 

fach tableau was lighted by footlights and 
oxred lights from the stereopticon machine 
ited in the balcony. 

\ll the characters of the cast were robed in 
ental costumes and with the colored lights 
duced dramatic figures in each tableau. 

‘he songs sung by the choir, which wag lo- 
ed in the balcony of the church, were com- 
sed of anthems, the great Christmas hymns, 
carols. The following is the program: 
nunciation: Mary and the Angel 


mo Annunciation” ........; Woodman 
ry and BHlizabeth 

MEH Dae sie le thateee gcace'el Save oh ache Simper 
. Star 

There’s a Beautiful Star” ...... Shilling 
More Room .In the Inn 

Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne’ . Matthews 


red Stable 


olo—“O Lowly, Sacred Stable’ ... Barnes 
- Wise Men and the Star 

feem bores. Kings’: vosiecc be. ee Hopkins 
“Shepherds and the Angels’ Song 

Behold, I Bring You Glad 

NERC RE OT er ete ea ee Barnes 


Holy Family 


DE a Franz Gruber 
olo—‘Dream On, My Baby” Barnes 
ine Madonna 

Merve  MATIA’ 206... See fe Gounod 
le 

Bmetorthe World”... ojeie ends Handel 


Sermon Series 

ey. A. S. Henderson of First, LEAvEN- 
tH, KAN., is speaking Sunday evenings on 
at a Modern Man Believes”: About the 
e and Its Uses; About God; About Christ; 
ut Man, Sin, and Salvation; About the 
Things, and About the Future Life. 

av. W. S. Archibald, minister of SouTu, 
TroRD, CT., will preach on Sunday eve- 
s until Haster on “The Modern Interpre- 
n of the Bible and the Modern Expression 
eligion.” 


From West to East 


OREGON 
<-Day Religious Instruction in Portland 
most interesting experiment in week-day 
ious instruction is being worked out in 


LAND this winter. Three week-da'ty 
Is have been opened, managed, and 
ced by the churches of the leading de- 
nations working co-jointly, and in co-op- 
on with the city schools. One school on 
West Side is conducted by the six First 
ches, using rooms rented of the First Con- 
tional Church. This school has two paid 
ers giving five days a week, morning and 
Hoon. It has 750 pupils of various grades 
“high school. Hach pupil comes one hour 
ek. The instruction is carefully graded 
no textbooks except the Bible are used. 
half the pupils were not members of any 
h school and many have parents who do 
ttend any church. They come from two 
public schools, one of them predomi- 
y Jewish. The children express much en- 
nt of their work, and in many cases a 
+ to attend church and church school also. 
ichool is managed by a board of 18, three 
n from each co-operating church. A syl- 
‘is used which was prepared under the 
ion of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
istruction, J. A. Churchill. 


O. P. Avery Leaves Portland 

Waverty Heicurs, Portanp, on Jan. 
y invitation of the church, a large com- 
of friends assembled to bid Godspeed to 
O. P. Avery and his family. This event 
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closed a six-year pastorate which has been one 
of consistent development in all departments 
of the church. With an enrollment of 67 on 
Mr. Avery’s taking up the work, over a hun- 
dred have been added to the membership which 
is now at the net figure of 135. Due to the 
interest of Mrs. Avery, there has been a large 
increase in missionary interest and giving 
through the ladies and the church school. The 
budget of the church hag advanced from less 
than $1,500 to over $3,500. At Christmas the 
church gave the pastor a generous purse of 
gold. 

By special invitation the Congregational 
Brotherhood of Ministers, in which Mr. Avery 
has been actively identified, was present at the 
farewell reception, and after various speeches 
by others, Rev. J. H. Price, in behalf of the 
brotherhood, presented Mr. Avery with a sub- 
stantial brief case as a token of appreciation 
of his work with them and in the office in the 
State Conference and the local association. 
Not to be outdone, the ladies of the church 
presented Mrs. Avery with a beautiful lunch- 
eon set of embroidered linen. 

Mr. Avery has entered on a sabbatical year 
of study in the Pacifie School of Religion in 
Berkeley, Cal. 


WASHINGTON 

Special Meetings at Wallulu 

Rev. E. L. Ely, acting pastor of WALLULU, 
was assisted in special meetings early in Jan- 
uary by Dr. D. D. McLaurin of Kennewick. 
Results were excellent in interesting new peo- 
ple outside the church, in better attendance 
since, and in the determination of the people 
to take up the financial burden of the 
church, this to include an annual budget and 
repair of the building. 


Leadership Training School in Walla Walla 
A Leadership Training School has been in- 
augurated in Walla Walla, with all the 
Protestant churches back of it, and working 
under the approval of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education as a standard or 
accredited school. Five courses were offered 
covering Principles of Teaching, Bible, Organ- 
ization, Primary Department, and Young Peo- 
ple’s Department. The instructors included 
J. A. McKee of the M. E. Church South, G. 
N. Edwards of the Congregational Church, 
M. J. Perdue of the M. FE. Church, Mrs. McKee, 
and B. A. Warren of the Episcopal Church. 


The Passing of Ralph C. McAllaster 

In the recent death of Ralph Clapp MceAI- 
laster, at Seattle, the church and the com- 
munity lose a valued member and citizen. For 
several years he was treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Conference, and for fifteen years had 
been secretary of the Seattle Congregational 
Church Extension Society. He was prominent 
in Masonie circles and had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the churches of the state and the 
Masonie orders. His church membership was 
in University Church, Seattle. His pastor, Dr. 
H. C. Mason, at the funeral service, eulogized 
his parishioner’s genius for friendship and 
service. 

CALIFORNIA 

First, Long Beach, Advances Ten Points 

A year ago, in the list of churches, published 
in the Congregational Hand Book, who were 
leading in membership, Frrstr, Los ANGELES, 
numbered 21, with an enrollment of 1,465. In 
the past year there were added 254, with a net 
gain of 178, which brings the membership to 
1,648. There were only nine others which 
numbered more than this one year ago—not 
that numbers signify too much, nor that the 
church boasts of it, but it is interesting and 
significant—a startling growth. 

There was received for local expense last 
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year about $28,500. They gave to the appor- 
tionment fund $9,826; for the Pasumalai 
School Building Fund $7,590; for other be- 
nevolences $6,805, which included over $5,000 
for the Pacific School of Religion. 

At the Wednesday evening church nights, 
Dr. Booth is giving a series of addresses on 
“The Book of Job.” Following his custom to 
give an annual series, in the new year leading 
to Haster, upon the Life of Christ, there are 
15 Sunday morning sermons upon ‘The Light 
of the World.” 


Minister Prefers to Walk 

It is a rural town, orange groves in all di- 
rections—at BLoomineron. And ours, the com- 
munity church. One thousand people in the 
neighborhood. Yet, “I would not take an auto 
as a gift; I prefer to walk,” says the min- 
ister. He was ordained several more than thirty 
years ago, so he must have good reasons for 
svch an emphatie statement when most of us 
think an auto indispensable. -The fact is, he 
and the good wife go to all the families on 
foot along those roads, in friendly visitation. 
Thus the church school and other services have 
been much increased in attendance, there are 
balances in the treasuries, and in a year 40 
members were added to the church. 


“‘Neighorhood Thinking Black’’ 

Which is to say, “the colored folk” are in- 
filtrating the neighborhood about VERNON AVE 
Los ANGELES; with 


many families moving 
away year by year. Thus 50 names were 
dropped from the roll while about 20 new 
members were received. The church school is 
a strong force and its basket ball team has 
been for years the crack team of the city. 
Last year the church raised $4,400 for local 
expense, paying all its bills, and about $900 
for benevolence. Recently a legacy of $250 
was left the church by a member. 


OKLAHOMA 

Sermon Series at Pilgrim, Oklahoma City 

Dr. F. M. Sheldon of Pmermm, OKLAHOMA 
Ciry, has announced two series of sermons, 
one for the morning and one for the evening. 
He asks, “Are you willing to do some hard 
thinking on religious questions?” Some of the 
morning subjects announced are: Progressive 
Revelation, Growth of Religious Ideas Within 
the Bible, The Reign of Law and the Provi- 
dence of God, Shall We Continue to Pray?, 
Personal Religion of Jesus, The Appeal of 
Experience. In the evening he has been dis- 
cussing Selfishness in Religion, Why Do the 
Righteous Suffer?, What Is Christianity ?, 
What Is It to Be a Christian?, How Do We 
Become Christians? Opportunity is given 
each evening for questions and discussion. 


IDAHO 
Visitors at Council 
CouNcIL was greatly encouraged by recent 
visits from Dr. Jerome ©. Holmes of Japan, 
and Miss Stella Jordan of the Education So- 
ciety. A girls’ guild and boys’ club have 
been especially active during the quarter. The 
pastor, Rev.. Thomas Gordon, recently visited 
McCall and gave chalk talks to appreciative 
audiences. Mesa and Indian Valley outsta- 
tions are regularly cared for. 


Boise Pastor Comes to Rescue 

“The year has been a varied one for the 
pastor of Borsr, A parsonage was built at a 
total cost of over $500 and is now being oc- 
cupied. The season has been the dryest one 
ever known .in that region. In their extremity 
the men of the community asked the pastor, | 
Rey. L. G. Knight, to become responsible for 
the distribution of the water. He worked out 
a system of rotation for the water users and 
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spent many hours each day, sometimes begin- 
ning active service with a shovel at 4 A.M., 
and often fixing disputed head-gate adjust- 
ments as late as 11 P.M., but the crops were 
saved. The church school has had a high 
average during the past quarter, and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, Boy Scout Troop, and 
Missionary Societies are flourishing. 


ARIZONA 

Persuade Nogales Pastor to Remain 

~ Rey. O. A. Smith, who has served NOGALES 
for the past four years, was recently called to 
another field. Aside from his work as pastor 
of the church, Mr. Smith has been the head 
of the Associated Charities of the city. When 
the townspeople learned of the contemplated 
move, they presented a protest, raised addi- 
tional funds, and persuaded him to withdraw 
his acceptance of the new position. Mr. Smith 
will continue, therefore, as pastor and as 
executive secretary of the Associated Charities. 


KANSAS 

Pastors Receive Cars 

Rev. J. H. Rice of First, HMportia, re- 
ceived the Christmas present of an automo- 
bile, and Rey. A. HE. Gregory of First, TOPrKa, 
a similar present for New Year’s. The funds 
for the latter were raised by the Pilgrim 
Young People’s Society of the church. 


Churches Unite in Calling Pastor 

_ALToN ‘and ASH Rock have united in calling 
Rey. Harry Milford of Goltry, Okla., and 
have received him with much expectancy. Mr. 
Milford’s work in the Superior Mission and 
as a lumberjack missionary in Wisconsin is 
well known to the denomination. His pro- 
gram in his new parish includes recreational 
features for old and young, for the pastor be- 
lieves in the gospel of play. 


Leader of Large Men’s Class 

Rey. T. B. Smith of Downs suffered the 
fracture of the bones of his right lower limb 
in October, yet he has missed only one Sun- 
day from his pulpit. He is the leader of a 
large, interesting men’s class, and on occasion 
of a male chorus composed of the members of 
his class. 


Neosho Falls Takes on New Life 

NrosHO FALLS has been revived and the 
work much strengthened during the last two 
years with Rev. A. S. Bacon, pastor. All ac- 
tivities were previously suspended for five 
years. The Sunday services are well attended 
by the leading people of the town. A Sunday 
school of 100 members has been organized with 
as many adults attending regularly as chil- 
dren. Mr. Bacon is greatly respected and be- 
loved by his parishioners. For some weeks he 
has been obliged to give up pulpit work. Dur- 
ing this time the men of the church have as- 
sumed responsibility for the services. The 
Neosho Falls pastor is the only Kansas pastor 
who boasts of a gas well in his back yard 
which supplies his fuel. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Varied Program at Troy 

The church school of Troy has been graded 
and the Pilgrim courses have been introduced 
throughout. A father and son banquet was 
held a few weeks ago, Rev. S. W. Keck of 
Watertown delivering the address. A men’s 
club, which meets every evening with an edu- 
cational program and social features to fol- 
low, has aroused much interest. Rev. W. W. 
Russell is pastor. 


Week-Day School of Religious Training 
at Dupree 

A school of religious training, held on 
Thursday afternoons, including children from 
the first grade to the high school, is proving 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Often the last few minutes of the sermon 
are enjoyed more by the preacher than by 
the whole congregation combined. 


successful at DuprEr. There is an enrollment 
of 118. The pastor, Rev. H. T. Owen, is as- 
sisted by several teachers, 


NEBRASKA 

‘*Missionsfest’’ at Gering 

GERMAN, GERING, recently held its annual 
“missionsfest,’”’ and Rey. J. P. Hohnstein, of 
Fort Morgan, Col., addressed the church school 
and Christian Endeavor and delivered three 
missionary sermons. The church school Christ- 
mas program was well received. A presenta- 
tion of “The Ten Virgins,” dialogues, solos, 
etc., was followed by the distribution of bags 
of candy, nuts, and fruit. 


MINNESOTA . 
Annual Meetings of Twin City Societies 
The annual meetings of the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Congregational Unions were held 
respectively, Jan. 26-27. Over 600 represen- 
tatives of the Twin City Congregational 
churches sat down together at the annual din- 


ners prepared by the ladies of Peoples’ Church, - 


St. Paul, and Lynnhurst Church, Minneapolis. 
The reports of the treasurers and of the joint 
superintendent, Rev. J. P. Miller, indicated 
that a year of successful church extension 
work had been done by the Congregational 
churches of the two cities. All of the mis- 
sionary-aided churches made commendable 
progress. One church came to self-support 
and two churches which for some years had 
students or part time pastoral service have 
called full time pastors. A new mission was 
projected in South Minneapolis and the first 
unit of a building erected. Other new fields 
are opening in both cities. 

The self-supporting churches expended over 
$100,000 in improvements on buildings, and on 
new buildings during the year. 

Dr. B. M. Halliday, general secretary of the 
Church Extension Boards, delivered the an- 
nual address at both meetings. 

There are over 40 Congregational churches 
in the Twin Cities area, with an aggregate 
membership of over 12,000 and property val- 
ued at $1,500,000. 


ILLINOIS 

Special Services Led by Mr. Spooner 

AVERYVILLE, PEORIA, is situated in an in- 
dustrial center and has many of the interesting 
problems found in a community of that type. 
It has just closed a helpful series of meetings, 
under the direction of Rev. Walter Spooner 
and as a result, about 30 people are coming 
into the church. This means a new day to 
this church that has known so many struggles. 
Rey. C. A. Hale is the minister. 


Peoria Heights Dedicates New Building 

PEORIA HEIGHTS dedicated a new church 
building Sunday, Jan. 18. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. Walter Spooner of the Illi- 
nois Conference. Others on the program were: 
Rey. Walter C. Heyl of Pekin, Rey. William 
Steele of Chillicothe, Rev. Charles Hale of 
Averyville, Rev. J. M. Stevens of Union 
Church, and Rev. A. R. McLaughlin of First 
Church, Peoria. 

The building is a beautiful Colonial edifice 
and has been built on the main boulevard in 
the center of the suburb. The main auditorium 
is arranged with the Sunday school room at 
the side, and the basement is large enough for 


“tion. 


February 26, L. 
all social affairs and has a stage for the yo 
people. ie 3 

The total cost of the building and furnishi 
will amount to about $30,000. This proj 
represents heroic efforts and great sacrifices 
the part of the members of the church as y 
as the generosity of First and Union Churel 
This church is considered ideal in its vel 
being the only one in a growing population 
more than 2,500 people. It is predicted t 
within a few years this will be one of the o 
standing Congregational churches in the yi 
ity. Rev. Edmund Burfoot is the minister, 


WISCONSIN 

Union, Elcho, Pushing Forward 

UNION, ELCHO, starts the year with m 
promise under the leadership of its new 
tor, Rev. R. B. Falk, who commenced his 
istry here in November. On the first 
munion Sunday of the year eight persons w 
received into the fellowship of the church. 4 
monthly church night has been inaugura 
and the attendance has reached 150. The 
nings have been used thus far in presen 
the work of the foreign field by the use 
stereopticon slides borrowed from the Ame 
can Board. Mr. Falk and the Roman Cath 
priest waited upon the school board, urg 
the matter of religious education, with the 
sult that an hour each week is given to 1 
churches for this purpose. The pastor is 1 
leading a fine instruction class of high sel 
age and over, looking toward church mem 
ship at Easter. The junior choir has been 
ing good service for several weeks. All 
partments of church work are in good con 


MICHIGAN 
‘A Stone Service’’ at Fort Street, Detroi 
On a recent Sunday evening Fort Sri 
Derroit, Dr. E. J. Forsythe, pastor, put | 
“A Stone Service.” This service was in fj 
parts. Hach person was asked to bring 
stone the size of a marble. At the begin 
of the service every one of a large audie 
that filled all the available space in the 
torium came forward and deposited a 
within a triangle. The first message was f 
given, having as its basis the “Heap of Y 
ness’ made on Mount Gilead. The sec 
section had to do with the Raising of Laza 
“Roll Ye Away the Stone” being the partie 
lar subject. This was dramatized in a si 
manner. At the close 35 persons came f0 
ward and definitely accepted the Lord Ji 
These were adults and among them sey 
prominent men of the west side of Det 
Fort Street Church received into full membe 
ship upon profession of faith during Jam 
52 persons. E 
OHIO 
Advances at First, Springfield 
During 1924 First, Sprincrierp, incre 
its giving to the apportionment, bringin 
church’s share over the $3,000 mark for 
first time in its history. The apportionn 
was $2,000 when the present pastor, , | 
Harry Trust, began work there in 1921. 
$1,500 was paid off the mortgage on the 
sonage and all other bills were paid. ‘ wel 
four members were received during 1924 
on confession. j 
First is looking forward to celebratins 
75th anniversary as a time of great I 
in all departments of work. 


Cincinnati Congregational Union 
The 


tional Church, Price Hill, Cincinnati, 
Following a banquet-supper, which was sé 
to about 175 members and friends, the 
lar business with reports from the chu 


ebruary 26, 1925 


is conducted. The address of the evening 
'§ delivered by Rey. George LeGrand Smith, 
ecutive secretary of the Congregational 
lion of Cleveland. His subject was, “City 
ork in Ohio.” About 30 representatives 
m the evangelical churches were present. 
ngregationalism in Cincinnati is being 
satly strengthened by the coming of the 
ingelical churches to our fellowship. The 
xt meeting of the union will be held in 
milton, O., in June. 


NEW JERSEY 

aves East Orange for Florida Pastorate 
Wirst, HAST ORANGE, held a farewell recep- 
n on Feb. 14 for Rev. T. B. Powell and 
nily, who are leaving this month for Coral 
bles, Fla. After nearly seven years of 
vice in Hast Orange, Mr. Powell has been 
led as the first pastor of the new Congre- 
tional Church at Coral Gables. At the re- 
Ntion, addresses of appreciation and good 
shes were made by several members of: the 
arch, including Dr. William A. Rice, and 
0 by Sec. W. W. Scudder, and substantial 
ts were presented to Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
m the church and the Women’s Society. 


CONNECTICUT 
urch Institute at Wethersfield 
WETHERSFIELD is conducting a Church 
stitute on Sunday evenings which is to con- 
ue for several weeks. Groups meet at seven 
lock for consideration of ‘Religious Edu- 
ion,” “Young People’s Work,’ and “Church 
omotion.” At eight o’clock there is a com- 
nity service. The opening address of this 
ies was given by Dr. R. H. Potter, on “The 
ssion of the Meeting House.” The groups 
» under the leadership of Miss Jean S. 
ore of the Hartford School of Religious 
dagogy, Mr. Oscar Phelps, in charge of Per- 
mel Work with the Fuller Brush Co., and 
. Charles Calkins. 


quest for Asylum Hill, Hartford 

AsyLUM Hitr, Harrrorp, of which Rey. 
H. Butler is minister, has received a legacy 
$5,000 from its honored member, Samuel 
Prentice, retired Chief Justice of the Su- 
me Court of Connecticut, who recently 
d. 


ssionary Service Flag Dedication 

Hartford 

In Jan. 15, AsytuM HL, HaArrrorp, had 
service to dedicate the missionary service 
y presented to the church by Mrs. Anna 
tris Perry in connection with the Golden 
pbilee of the Hartford Branch of the Wo- 
n’s Board. The flag was brought in by 
Boy Scouts and presented by Mrs. Perry. 
e pastor, Rev. W. H. Butler, formally ac- 
ted the flag and offered a prayer of dedica- 
n; this was followed by the roll eall of 
nes, Mrs. Perry speaking for the eight gold 
ts, after which the hymn, “For all thy 
nts,” was sung. For the 28 white stars 
ponses were made by several representa- 
eS present. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ie New Organ for Grace Church, Holyoke 
Twenty friends of Gracr, HoLyoxr, have 
ited in giving an organ that is the latest 
rd in organ building, and also perfectly 
ipted to its task. The chimes and the Vox 
mana stop are peculiarly beautiful. The 
an was dedicated at two concerts, the first 
en by Prof. John Coxhead, a graduate of 
School at Salisbury Cathedral, and now 
anist and choir leader at Amherst College, 
1 the second, a formal dedication concert, 
which the Grace Church staff were assisted 
Prof.. William Churchill Hammond, who 
3 been an organist at Holyoke for 40 years, 
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by Mr. James Wakelin, the banker-organist, 
and by two brilliant vocal soloists, both of Moct Ps 

whom began their careers as soloists at Grace EMERASIZING Machuffie, NE NESS 
Church. At its highly liturgical Sunday morn- COLLEGE School TUTORING 
ing services, Grace Church uses a chorus choir PREPARATION Sor Girls COURSE 
of 385 voices, and has had such a chorus for 
over 20 years. 


Recently the City of noire has spent over SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
$100,000 in betterments in the immediate PRINCIPALS 
vicinity of Grace Chureh, which is strongly John MacDuffie Mrs. John MacDuffie 


holding an attractive and strategic field, where 


it has no competition. Great manufacturers YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


chose the site, and have always contributed | peccarch and Training in Five Departmental: 
generously. A pastor was chosen who had had es an Bac sue 
Pas * . 2 ice in the Forei ield. 
training for down town, industrial work, and 13) Religious Education: z 
E n ver been made to tie his ta Practical Philanthropy. 
ai pert hes & lt tk Efcluolkent thi (5) History and Philosophy of Religion. : 
hands, with the result that olyoke has 1S Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. nl 
, i i @ i it i .A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
great industrial church of which it is proud. Degrees of M.A., 5 
5 ‘S ] dd. D Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Edwin Bradford Robinson has been pas- | '° c#t#legues address Dean Chas 


oe ny Plan your vacation now 


It is none too early to make reservations for 
a pleasant and profitable Summer Quarter at 


[he Chicago JThheological Geminary 


First Term: June 23—July 30, 1925 
Second Term: July 31—Sept. 4, 1925 


Courses and credits offered for Students, Ministers, 
Field Secretaries, and other Christian Leaders. 


Send for further information. 


Gore aura President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HARTFORD °° 
President 
Theological Seminary anne ee these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


Kennedy School of Missions _ Each School has its independent faculty and its own 


institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 


year, in part payment for tuition. 
Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 


STUUTTTUUIVLUULALULUUTCLUU LUA LLCULLOLLOLUULHULCUULEELLTULLUUCUCL UUs 
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SMVUUNNINVNUVALOUUUHROVERUOEOAUUSEYUEUOEOOOUNEUUT EEUU 


Suen Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Warren J. MOuLron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 
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tor for 23 years. It is expected that Miss 
Dorothy Robinson, the daughter of the manse, 
will be ordained in June. Plans are being 
made to add to the staff on July 1, a director 
of religious education. It is also planned to 
engage a C. 8. S. BE. S. worker for the summer, 


Central, Worcester, Wipes Out Debt 
CENTRAL, WORCESTER, Rey. Shepherd Knapp, 
pastor, has wiped out a debt of $12,500 which 
had accumulated since war'time and which 
had not been decreased on account of other 


Hohe itseChancel Furnitures 


{ —- Sunday School Seatinge 
| American Seating Company 


Dept. D 
CHICAGO 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


Classified Wants 


TEACHERS 


WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C 


or pro- 


HELP WANTED 


Assistant to minister’and director of religious 
‘education. Life opportunity in liberal, growing 
church. For details write Rey. Carleton Miller, 
Wirst Congregational, Battle Creek, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 


A woman of refinement desires 
Nurse-Companion to elderly lady. 
or address M. E. H., 3 
Mass. 


position as 
Tel. Dor. 1360, 
Shepard St., Cambridge, 


Wanted—Position as companion, to travel or 

not, anywhere in this country; wide experience. 

Free from June 15th to Sept. 15th. References. 

a ss Willard House, Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
ass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Poets, Footsure? Send poem. I mark poetical 
feet, 25 cents. Author’s consultant (typing), 
Blakewhiting, Branford, Ct. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Make $10 to $25 daily selling our standard 


Books, Bibles, and Testaments. JHasy to sell. Big 
profits. Permanent position for responsible 
producers. Write National Book & Bible 


House, Desk 11, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Sleep on fresh picked balsam pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 
cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 
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financial burdens. A remarkable feature is the 
fact that the campaign was conducted entirely 
by mail. About Jan. 1 the prudential com- 
mittee sent out letters to all members of the 
parish, and Feb. 1 it was announced that 
$13,861 had been raised. Nearly $8,000 was 
in cash gifts, 


Installed at North Andover 

The installation services of Rey. C. W. 
Carvyell recently took place at TRINITARIAN, 
NortH ANpDovER. At the council meeting in 
the afternoon, Rev. Newman Matthews was 
chosen moderator and Rey, Melville Shafer of 
Wrentham was elected scribe. The partici- 
pants in the installation were: Dr. Herbert 
Mank of Lawrence, Dr. A. W. Jefferson of 
Lawrence, Dr. E. V. Bigelow of Andover, Hon. 
Newton P. Frye, Rev. Donald Fraser of Roch- 
ester, N. H., and Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, 
of Saco, Me. Hon, Newton P. Frye, one of the 
laymen, delivered the charge to the minister. 
Judge Frye wrote an exceedingly appropriate 
and interesting poem, “The Deacons’ Sugges- 
tions,” welcoming Mr. Carvell to the pastorate 
and assuring him of the heartiest support of 
the board of deacons. ‘The following verse is 
quoted from this poem: 
But these precepts in thy memory keep— 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to thy God, 
Nor thyself, nor to those in thy keep. 
Formal worship dulls spiritual conditions, 
And fosters indifference and neglect. f 
What Christ abolished seek not to re-establish. 
Remember, echoing song reverberating along 

the vista 

Never helped an inquiring mind. 
Be not dogmatic but persuasive. 
In a gentle and loving way 
Exhort, teach, and exemplify 
In kindness, the great boon 
Of eternal life, and thus convince 
The saint and sinner of the claims 
The Great Father of mankind has 
For loyalty and service. 
In an advisory way meet all, 
Condole with the bereaved, 
(Comfort the sorrowful, 
Pray without ceasing, 
Preach early and always. 
Yes, always be ready. 


Bequests for West Parish, Haverhill 


Two bequests, one of $300 and another of 
$2,700, have been received by WEST PARISH, 
HAVERHILL, Rev. W. L. Sizer, minister. The 
larger gift will be used as follows: the income 
of $2,000 for the support of evangelical preach- 
ing, the income of $500 to purchase supplies 
for the beginners’ class in the Sunday school. 
One half of the remaining $200 will be used 
for a new kitchen in the church, and the bal- 
ance for painting the parsonage. At the annual 
meeting, Jan. 8, it was voted to add $100 to 
the pastor’s salary. This church has a men’s 
club of about 60 members, which is helpful 
in its influence upon the community. 


Goes from Athol to Millbury 


Rey. E. O. Foster, who recently left the pas- 
torate of ATHOL to go to Federated, Millbury, 
is a native of Danvers. He received the degree 
of A.B. from Ambherst College in 1909 and 
B.D. from Hartford Seminary in 1912. In 
1912 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Congregational Church, and married Miss 
Bessie Ames of Amherst, Mass., who also 
graduated from Hartford Seminary. Mr. 
Foster’s first pastorate was in Columbia, Ct., 
where the membership increased about 20 per 
cent. From there he went to Hssex Junction, 
Vt., where he operated a Soldiers’ Club in the 
parish house. 

Mr. Foster was exceedingly active in the 
World War, accepting a first lieutenancy in 
the Sanitary Corps in 1917, being assigned in 
France to the staff of the chief surgeon, and 
later being given the position of adjutant in 
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the finance and accounting division. Du 
the time Mr. Foster was in the chief surge 
office, he wrote a brief history of the Me 
Department in the, A. HB. F. In Novem 
1918, he was made a captain and was ret 
mended for further advancement, but was 
leased from service at his request in June, 1 

In the fall of 1919, Mr. Foster succe, 
Rey. H. O. Ames as pastor of the churel 
Athol, where he has been most successful.’ 
large number of friends greatly regret his 1 
ing Athol. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Three New Parish Houses 

The new community house of DuRu 
Rev. M. R. Lovell, pastor, was dedicate 
little over one year ago. In that time, a 
from the Sunday services, it has been used 
times by more than 48 different organizati 
By careful estimation it has been found | 
85 per cent. of the townspeople of Durk 
and 65 per cent. of the students of the 1 
versity of New Hampshire have made ust 
the building at some time during the year 
it is carried on the week-day religious ed’ 
tion, benefiting 115 of the children of 
community, 

The newly completed addition to the cht 
building of Prrrersoro, Rey. Andrew Ca 
bell, pastor, is fitting well into the ¢ 
munity life there. Its most distinctive ? 
ture is the large recreation and dining 1 
This room, 70 by 35 feet, and 15 feet I 
is equipped with a stage, modern ligh 
devices, a floor suited to indoor games, 90] 
chairs, ete. It has a seating capacity of 
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250 can be accommodated at one time 
it is used as a dining room. Other fea- 
of the enlarged plant are a completely 
ped kitchen, boys’ and girls’ rooms, with 
rz baths, toilets, and all sanitary appli- 
; the pastor’s room; and a fine heating 
with an auxiliary heater for mild 
er in spring and fall. ‘These improve- 
and additions were made possible at 
oro by the investment of funds recently 
athed to the church and society. 


new parish house is in process of 
uction in connection with the plant of 
, Keener, Rey. E. H. Newcomb, pastor. 
made possible by the will of Miss Sarah 
ood. It is expected that the completed 
ag will be ready in the spring. 


rch and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


son, E. W., to Swedish, Du Bois, Pa. At 
c. 

, P. E., formerly of Green Lake, Seattle, 
h., to Plymouth, Tacoma. Accepts. 
ont, A. E., West Chicago, Ill., to Prophets- 
L. 

, Hucenn L. (Presb.), to Mapleton Park, 
klyn, N. Y. At work. 

AN, H. B., Willowbrook, Cal., to Maricopa. 

Epwarp W., Grinnell, Ia., to Union, Rich- 
ft Hill, N. Y. 

, C. J., recently of Plymouth, Spokane, 
h., to Colville. Accepts. 

t, . V., Berkeley, Cal., to Wasco. 

t, A. E., Wakonda, S. D., to Milbank. Ac- 
S. 

T, CHARLES, Richmond, Vt., to St. Johns- 

Accepts. 
>, W. L., head of department of Biblical 
ry and literature at Connecticut College 
Women, to Second, Stonington, for remain- 
of year. Accepts. To retain his position 
fonnecticut College. 
mw, W. W., New Underwood, S. D., to Win- 

Accepts. 

M. W., formerly of Centerbrook, Ct., to 
, Side, Dixon, Ill. At work. 
is, J. Epwarp, Newburgh, N. Y., to East 
away. At work. 

AN, P. J., Wood, S. D., to New Underwood. 
i, RaLpu, Acting Pastor at Sparrland, Cal. 
, R. C., Sedgwick, Kan., to Douglas instead 
aple Hill as previously reported. 

ORY, G. W., to Belmont Heights, Long 
h, Cal. 

GOR, DONALD, to Granite Falls, Wash. Ac- 
. 

R. D., Hutchinson, Minn., to First, Wau- 
n, Ill Accepts to begin April 1. 

C. N., Oil Center, Cal., to Willowbrook. 
‘s, W. A., formerly to Lawton, Okla., to 
a, Mo. At work. 
mR, THEODORE, to Armada and Nuevo, Cal. 
2PHLT, O. P., Elk, Wash., to Veradale. Ac- 
3 
N, Harry D., to Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
york, 

R, W. W., Maverick, East Boston, Mass., 
utland. 

LBY, FRANK, West Lebanon, Me., to United, 
e Compton, R. I. At work. 

t, GrorGH, to Garter and Mission, S. D. 
_E. A., Oneonta Park, Cal., to Shafter. 
R, CHARLES, Cresbard, S. D., to. Spring 
n, Wis. Accepts. 

W. J., to Roy, Wash. Accepts. 


Accessions 

Conf. Total 

RNIA 
mont 5 
anda F 12 
' Beach, First 21 
Angeles, Hollywood 11 
Olivet 16 
Plymouth 9 
Vernon Ave. 20 
a Barbara 5 
igfield, First 14 24 


is, Junius Heights 9 12 
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Resignations 
CHAPMAN, H. E., Willowbrook, Cal. 
Ktssman, P. J., Wood, S. D. 
LULIMAN, THOMAS, Mesa, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Norton, STEPHEN, Manhattan Beach, Cal., to take 
effect on or before May 1. 
Oaityin, A. U., Elkhart, Ind. 
QunEN, C. N., Oil Center, Cal. 
Tasor, U. S., Central, Kansas City, Kan. 


Personals 

Aypr, Ray. BE. P., of Branford, Ct., who.was 
chaplain of the House of Representatives in 
the session of 1921, has been appointed chaplain 
of the Senate by J. Edwin Brainard who is the 
unopposed nominee for president pro tem of 
the Senate. Mr. Ayer lost his sight while a 
student at Amherst College in the class of 
1886, but managed somehow to complete the 
course of study at Yale Divinity School, and 
has had pastorates in Bethlehem, Guilford, 
Mansfield, and Montville in this state. 

Barn, Rny. and Mrs. C. B., South, Concord, N. H., 
were tendered an informal reception on the 
evening of Feb. 11, in the chapel. About 250 
parishioners were present to present their 
greetings, and the other Protestant clergymen 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries of the city were 
invited guests. The affair was arranged by 
the social committee of the Woman’s Associa- 
tion. 

CHAMBERLIN, Ruy. Roy B., minister of the Church 
of Christ of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
expects to return to his pastorate this spring 
after a winter spent recuperating from an acute 
attack of encephalitis, an infection which re- 
quires months to overcome. 

CratHyRN, Rey. C. H. H., Hollis, N. H., left the 
last of January to be away during the months 
of February and March, as one of the national 
speakers for the Near East Relief. He will 
have headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 

EASTON, Rey. and Mrs. Carton, suffered loss to 
the extent of $1,000, when fire damaged their 
home at Quincy Point, Mass. 

GALLUP, Rry. W. L., head of the department of 
Biblical history and literature at Connecticut 
College for Women at New London, at the 
morning service of the church, Feb. 15, read 
his acceptance of its call to become its min- 
ister for the remainder of the year. Dr. Gallup, 
who has been preaching at the church most 
acceptably since Jan. 1, will retain his position 
at the college, which is only a few miles away. 
Under his distinctively spiritual leadership the 
congregation has been increased and it is ex- 
pected that its work will go forward with a 
new impulse when he takes formal charge on 
March 1. 

GiLKny, Dr. J. G., pastor of South, Springfield, 
Mass., and for two years visiting professor of 
Biblical literature at Amherst College, has been 
appointed a full professor. He will continue 
as pastor of South Church. Harvard granted 
Dr. Gilkey his A.B. and A.M. degrees and Union 
Seminary made him a Bachelor of Divinity. 
He has also studied at the Universities of 
Berlin and Marburg. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. W. L., First, Marietta, O., is 
the proud recipient of a white gold case watch 
presented him by the W. W. Mills’ class of his 
church. 

HoGAN, Rev. and Mrs. H. R., were given a recep- 
tion by the members and friends of Plymouth, 
Racine, Wis., on the occasion of their silver 
wedding anniversary. Wedding bells and wed- 
ding rings were hung in profusion throughout 
the room. After an evening of music and short 
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talks and congratulations, Mr. and Mrs. Hogan 
were presented with a basket filled with 200 
new silver dollars. 


McCatu, Ruy. O. W. S., pastor of First, Berkeley, 


Cal., has sailed to Australia for a visit with 
his mother who has been ill for a number of 
years. Dr. McCall chose this time for his 
trip inasmuch as the new First Church build- 
ing is just under way and it was felt that 
conditions would permit his absence now rather 
than after the completion of the building, He 
will return in four months in time to direct 
plans for the dedication of the new edifice. 


McKinutry, Rey. C. §., of Central Church, 


Galesburg, Ill, has been elected acting 
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president of Knox College to serve during the 
period that the trustees are seeking a new 
president. Dr. McKinley has been teaching 
Bible in the college for several years and will 
add the new duties to the strenuous life that 
he leads as pastor of Central Church. He is 
making a large contribution to the religious 
and educational life of his city. 

Moorn, Rey. ApnA, of Flagler, Col., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the city 
schools, to be carried along with his pastorate 
of the church. 

SHELDON, Rey. CHARLHS, has resigned as editor- 
in-chief of the Christian Herald, and has be- 
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come a contributing editor, thus giving him 
time for work on an autobiography and for the 
community evangelistic services which he has 
been promoting in recent years. 

WAITT, Rry. R. E., Hough’s Neck, Quincy, Mass., 
was dined, Feb. 10, by the local ministers’ 
association, with other clergymen soon to with- 
draw from the city. | 

WorsstER, Mr. DONALD B., of Hartford Seminary, 
has been appointed assistant at First Church 
of Christ, Glastonbury, Ct., and in the illness 
of the pastor, Rev. F. A. Fate, has been in 
general charge of the work of the church. Mr. 
Webster is in the middle class at the seminary, 
having taken his first year of study at Oberlin. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sivty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


BROKENSHIRB—Rey. John J. Brokenshire, D.D., 
Commander in Chaplains Corps, United States 
Navy, 1917-1925, and formerly pastor in Chi- 
eago and Rhode Island churches, died in 
Charleston, 8. C., Jan. 4, 1925. 


DENIO—Julia Gertrude Denio, wife of Franeis 
B. Denio, professor emeritus of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, died Oct. 5, 1924, in Ban- 
gor, Me. 


TANT—Minerva I., 
Taft, 


widow of Rey. Rufus M. 
died in Worcester, Mass., Dee. 31, 1924, 
aged 79 years. She was born in Grafton, 
Mass., the daughter of John A. and Harriet C. 
(Dedge) Bates. She was a member of Plym- 
outh Church in Worcester for many years and 


during her husband’s ministry-at-large in Mas-- 


sachusetts was his devoted co-worker. She is 
survived by two daughters, Minnie H., and 
Helen A. 

WHITE—In Newton Highlands, Feb. 18, Isaac 


Davis White, husband of Caroline Davis White, 
and father of Misses Marian W., Helen, lL. and 


Elizabeth G. White, aged 82 years and six 
months. 

REV. GEORGE W. BANKS 
Rev. George Wallace Banks died at Spring- 


field, Mass., on Feb. 9, and funeral services were 
held at his late residence in that place on Feb. 11. 
He was born in Fairfield, Ct., July 11, 1839, was 
graduated from Yale College in the Class of 1863, 
and from Yale Theological Seminary in 1866. He 
was installed as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Bethlehem, Ct., on Oct. 3, 1866, and 
remained there until 1874 when he removed to 
Guilford, Ct., and became pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church in that place. After a 
pastorate of 27 years at that church he resigned 
in 1901 and removed to Springfield, Mass., where 
he resided up to the time of his death. On 
Jan. 5, 1866, he married Eliza Frances Banks 
of Fairfield, Ct. She died in 1913. They had 
four children all of whom survive him. 


REY. SAMUEL BH. BASTMAN, D.D. 

Dr. Samuel DB. Eastman, 
Park Congregational Church, Elmira, N. Y., died 
at his winter hom in Daytona, Fla., on Feb. 7, 
in his eightieth ye.r. Dr. Eastman was the son 
of a Congregational minister and spent his boy- 
hood in St. Lawrence County, New York. He 
served as a private in the Civil War—Company 
D, 39th Regiment, New York Infantry. Then 
followed a college coursé in Oberlin, two years of 
teaching there, and theological study in Andover. 
In 1875 he was ordained in the Congregational 
ministry in the pastorate at Swampscott, Mass., 
serving three years there and three years as 
pastor of York Street Church, Newport, Ky. His 
health, impaired by serious illness in the army, 
gave way, and he recuperated in the Maine 
woods. Then came a five-year pastorate in Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., from 1881. Ill health again 
forced retirement to a farm and for eight years 
he was out of the ministry. 

While a student in Oberlin Dr. Eastman met 
Miss Annie Ford, who later became his wife. 
During his years of ill-health Mrs. BHastman 
preached and was ordained. In 1894 she became 
assistant to Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, who was 
pastor of Park Church, Hlmira, for many years. 
Dr. Eastman joined in her work until 1900, when 
Dr. Beecher died and Dr. and Mrs Eastman were 
called as joint pastors of the church. This rela- 


pastor emeritus of 


BE 
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tionship continued until 1910. In 1911 Rey. | 
bert G. Cornwell entered the joint pastorat 
which ended with Dr. Eastman’s resign 
1917. 

Dr. Eastman was beloved by a wide circiil 
friends, was’ a man of broad culture, person 
charm, and had many social and civic interest 
He contributed to various periodicals and was - 
demand as a preacher and speaker upon speci 
occasions. 


G. K. MONTGOMERY ic 

George Knox Montgomery, the father of Mi 
L. L. Pierce, at 936 Hammond Street, died aft 
an illness of about five weeks. hs 

Mr. Montgomery was born in New York @ 
in 1845 of Scotch ancestry. When a very yol 
man he was called to Vermont where he 
all his life until he came to California in 1 
For forty years he was employed in the Ki 
ton National Bank of Rutland, Vt. Mr. Mont 
ery leaves two daughters, Mrs. James C. Dunn 
Rutland, Vt., and Mrs. L. L. Pierce of Shermé 
Cal., and three grandchildren, Mrs. Walter 
Bush of Fair Haven, Vt., Miss Florence M 
gomery Dunn of Rutland, Vt. and Geo 
Llewellyn Pierce of Sherman, Cal. 

The funeral services were held at the cha 
of the Hollywood Cemetery. ‘ 

He was a staunch and loyal member of — 
Congregational Church of Rutland, Vt., for 
span of nearly forty years, where Mr. Mi 
gomery served as deacon and clerk for all 
length of time; a constant reader and subscril 
to The Congregationalist for over 50 years, 
was always by his steadfast integrity a 
courageous faith a spiritual leader in his 
community beloved by old and young alike. — 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Hzecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William 8. Beard, 
., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 
For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
; 287 Fourth Ave,, New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Pvangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I). 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION — 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleyes the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 5 


Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Hrnest W. Riggs 

Rey. William BH. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
i 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Wditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer: 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 

frontier, in the rural community, in new city 

communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
ey Prelb, Broce. Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

; Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 

154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 


Associate Secretaries 


National Council, the income used to endow the. 


Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
; 100 East 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


; Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needg of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rev. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY : 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup. 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas: 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con. 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. % 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secreta: 
and Missionary Education Secretary 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Ad 
Education Secretar 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, F 


* 
Student and Young People’s Secretayy 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer a 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Bducatio 
Program including Social Service, Mission 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pasto 
directs campaign .to secure Recruits for Christia 
Leadership. 


3 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING ‘ 
SOCIETY ‘ 
(The Pilgrim Press) 7 
Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distributio 
of The Congregationalist, church school equij 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teacher 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and books for home and church use, witl 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manage 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalisi 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp of Missions, 508 Congrega 
tional house. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTDRIOR 
19 So. La Salle St, Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. @ 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, HExec. Se 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONAR 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMP MISSIONABR 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasure! 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega 
tional House, Boston. . 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie' 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fre 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewal 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MAssacHusprts BoarpD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columb 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS: 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object_is .th 
establishment and support of Evangelical Con 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bosto! 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Seai 
Building, Boston. ; 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun Funp ror MINISTERS provides entirely f0 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites cor 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuit, 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superil 
tendent; Rev. William IF. English, Treasure? 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, | 
constituent of the National Society, solicits | 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chur 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rel 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William ) 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Har 
ford. 
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America... 
(Continued from page 275) 
lower platform. Here they halted, facing 
ut and waiting while the lone figure passed 
ough their lines and stood above them on 
higher platform. Then, as if at her bidding, 
y joined in a silent drill which sent the 
e and scarlet dresses rippling anew and 


\merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
‘the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
squests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
e House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ss and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
av. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
rd, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
fome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
in connection with our churches. Emergency 
ef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
s and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ly administered. 


liam Hllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
ker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


eo“ Boston 
aman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


Reorganized 
1922 


‘his Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
mts the Congregational 
irches of New England 
ts practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
1. Has finely equipped 
hels at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
d Haven, and Reading 
ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ling and recreation rooms, religious services, 
_ tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
fr, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
it, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
» BW. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
ren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
Congregational House. 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


he only American undenominational interna- 
al and national Society aiding seamen. 
faintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

oan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
n New York. 

UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
hipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
UPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
OHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Gmorcn 
Npy Werpsrer, D.D., Secretary. 

LARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
7 York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


ladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
ational, Interdominational. Bstablishes and 
ntains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ul districts of the country. Publishes and 
ulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
| work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ed. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Betions end oe nens relative to 
: any part o e country may be sent 
New England office. z :. ee 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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made the stars flash out and disappear, only 
to gleam again. 

Watching them smiling, yet with gentle dig- 
nity, stood the lovely girl—America. Soon the 
audience was standing and singing, as with 
new inspiration, “America the Beautiful.” 

The pageant went on. America, still lovely, 
still with that quiet dignity, stepped to one 
side to hear the message of other nations and 
other peoples. 

Down in the audience some one whispered 
to his neighbor: ‘Who is the stunning girl 
playing America’s part?” 

And the some one else answered, ‘I don’t 
know her name, but she’s a Santee girl. Isn’t 
she great!’ 

“And where does she get all that self-control, 


that dignity, and the splendid voice and 
enunciation ?”’ 
The other some one laughed. ‘Well, the 


dignity comes natural to a Dakota girl, I guess. 
But the other things are partly a good heri- 
tage and, perhaps, even more, splendid train- 
ing such as the young folks surely get at 
Santee.” 

Some of us know America when she goes by 
a much more humble name at the Santee Nor- 
mal Training School. Some of us have seen 
her there at work in laundry or kitchen, her 
quick, efficient hands busy, her mind no less 
alert. 

And we are not surprised that another 
stranger went out of the big tent that night 
with a new interest in Santee. Her pupils are 
her best advertising. D.C. 


Events To Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mpprine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 2, 10.45 a.m. 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HomMb MISSIONARY 
Union, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, March 6, 2 P.M. 

Woman’s Boarp or MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 6, 10.30 A.M. ~ Speakers, 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy and Mrs. Frank H. Wiggin. 

WoMAN’sS bOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


RISIBLES 


Caller—“Your children play so quietly.” 
Mother—“Exxcuse me a moment.”—Amert- 
can Legion Weekly. 


“Took here, waiter, I’ve been waiting half 
an hour for that steak I ordered.’ 

“Yes, sir, I know it, sir. Life would be 
worth living, sir, if every one was as patient 
as you are.’—Boston Transcript. 


Emily (as liner nears New York): “It is 
delightful to feel that one is so near home. 
We ought to sight Sandy Hook this after- 
noon.” 

Dora: “Shall we? Don’t tell me which he 
is. I ean always pick a Scotsman out of a 
hundred.” —Presbyterian. 


In his latest book, Mr. H. G. Wells says 
he is against the clothes we wear, the food 
we eat, our schools, our amusements, our 
money, our methods of trading, our compro- 
mises, our agreements, laws, political associa- 
tions, the British Empire, and the American 
Constitution. Beyond that he refuses to go.— 
Punch. 

The minister was at dinner with the Chaffle 
family. Johnny spoke up and said: “Can a 
church whistle?” 

“Why do you ask, Johnny?” inquired the 
preacher, kindly. 

“Because pa owes twelve dollars pew rent, 
and he says he is going to let the church 
whistle for it.” 

After the preacher had taken his departure 
there was a vocal solo by Johnny.—Young 
Pilgrim. 
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“Hit may be hard fo’ a rich man to enter 
de Kingdom of Heaven,” said Rastus to the 
preacher, “but hit’s just as hard fo’ a po’ man 
to stay on de earth.’—New York American. 


Dorothy had been to morning service and 
her mother asked her if she remembered the 
text. 

“It was such a funny text, mamma,’ she 
said. ‘“ ‘Sweet peas and suet.’” 

“Surely not ‘Sweet peas and suet,’ darling,” 
laughed her mother. 

But Dorothy insisted, and her father, who 
had acéompanied her, was appealed to. The 
text turned out to be: “Seek peace and pursue 
it.’—Boston Transcript. 
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Through an unusually fortunate opportunity we were able to purchase a 
large quantity of one of the outstanding books on the Old Testament— 


Geographic Influences 
In Old Testament Masterpieces 


By LAURA H. WILD 


Compiled while Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature at Lake Erie College 


G ies volume interprets against the picturesque background of their geographic setting some 
of the greatest masterpieces of Bible literature. Bible literature is full of speech borrowed 
from the hills, the plains, the desert, the mountains, the sea, the winds, the rains, the trees, the 
flowers, and the animals of the little country of Palestine, and it is the purpose of this book to 
supply so vivid a picture of the physical setting of the land as to reveal the beauty and essential 
meaning of the figurative language. 


It thus helps to make an ancient but superb literature real to modern minds while keep- 
ing it true to the original setting. The book is intended for high school classes studying Old 
Testament literature, for teachers of general literature, or for beginners in college Bible classes. 
Teachers in Bible schools also will find it helpful. The treatment is strictly unsectarian through- 
out, parallel references being given to the Douay as well as to different Protestant versions of the’ 
Bible. 12mo, cloth, 182 pages, with indexes, illustrated. 


Original price $1.00 Our price 35 cents 
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Christian Fellowship Among the Nations 


A study course for adult classes on International Relations, 
which bravely faces controversial questions and evades no 
issue of fundamental importance. 
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and Reverend ROY B. CHAMBERLIN 
Pastor of Church of Christ, Hanover, New Hampshire 


Price 25 cents 
Other Courses in the Series 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN MODERN INDUSTRY Arthur E. Holt 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN THE FAMILY Millacent P. Yarrow 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Congregational Church, Middlebury, Vermont 
Rev. Henry C. Newell is the pastor 


MARION LEROY BURTON, BUILDER 
By Herbert A. Jump 
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A Few of Your Representatives in 
the Home Missions Field 


Do You Know Them ? 


1. A Home Missionary of rare personal- 
ity, who is in charge of our polyglot 
school at Ellis Island. 


2. A pioneer of pioneers whose eloquence 
has moved many. 


3. A Czecho-Slovak leader in western 
Pennsylvania and his family. 


4. Our Secretary of Woman’s Work, who 
has endeared herself to women’s soci- 
eties everywhere. 


5. A veteran in service on the Mexican 
border, with his gracious Home Mis- 
sionary wife. 


6. A Yale graduate who is Director of 
Negro Work in the North. 


7. The Superintendent of a Far Western 
State which is more than twice as ex- 
tensive as all of New England. 


Supply the right name for each picture and mail to the Home Office. For the first 
ten correct answers, as shown by post-marks, the Society will award ten paid-up 
subscriptions to ‘‘ The American Missionary.’’ To all who send answers, there will 
be mailed, free of charge, an interesting story of Home Missionary work. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer for the Lenten Season 


LMIGHTY GOD, our Heavenly Father, in this Holy Season 

we think of and celebrate the Passion of thy Son, our 
rd. Give us to know the true fellowship of his suffering that 
may be faithful heralds of his Passion. Move us by the 
mory of that love which stopped not at the Cross, to give 
rselves in glad surrender to accomplish the work which he 
ih placed upon our hearts. May selfish ambition be forgotten 
1 may we go forth in his name not to be ministered unto 
j to minister. Cleanse our hearts by the inspiration of thy 
ly Spirit. Learning wisdom by our mistakes, chastened by 
; sorrows, and sincerely repentant for our sins, may we at 
s Lenten season come to know him better, whom to know 
ght is life eternal. We ask it in his blessed name. Amen. 


ligious Book Number 


BASEMENT second-hand bookstore in New York 
- used to bear at its entrance the invitation, Come on 
and browse around. That is a pleasant thing to do 
erever there are books—to wander about tasting the 
sh green twigs and the tasty young shoots of thought 
i expression. “Browsing” is a legitimate and valuable 
m of reading. But it has its dangers. A hasty sur- 
, or a tasting only in parts, often means the unfair 
1 inadequate treatment of a book that yields rich 
asures to careful, painstaking reading. 

Among the recent religious books are many that do 
invite one far beyond the browsing habit, but there 
others—several of them reviewed in this Religious 
ok Number—that are of vital, if not epoch-making, 
nificance. They mark in a clear-cut way the deep is- 
S of present thought, and those who wish to know the 
in highways which the next generation is likely to 
vel, will not neglect the significant books. Mastery 


of a few books—the sort of mastery that is attained only 
by slow, thoughtful, patient reading and re-reading, is 
more essential than a wide range of reading. But there 
is no reason why range and depth should not go together, 
and writers and publishers are supplying much stimula- 
tion for both browsing and pondering. The Congrega- 
tionalist devotes the major part of this number, edi- 
torially and otherwise, to recent religious books. 


India’s Misrepresentation at the Opium Conference 


f ee attitude of Great Britain and her representatives 

at the Opium Conference has been profoundly dis- 
appointing, as the attitude of that great nation on the 
opium question has been disappointing ever since the 
days of “Chinese” Gordon. Fair-minded men appreciate 
the situation of Great Britain, burdened down with im- 
perialistic responsibilities that cannot be relinquished 
or shirked, no matter how much her statesmen or her 
people might wish for a way out. But despite sympathy 
for Britain in these tasks, one feels that in relation to 
this curse of opium, against which China and Japan have 
taken so strong a course, there is a strange lack of that 
courage which British statesmen and British people are 
wont to display when national interests are at stake. 
How is it that the spirit of the “contemptibles,” who ac- 
complished the triumphant retreat from Mons in the 
early days of the war, is not available in real warfare 
upon a notorious curse? Can a nation of such idealism 
and courage persistently maintain a course that is 
shamed by enlightened Chinamen? 

The voice of India, also, ought to be heard. Here is 
what Lloyd L. Lorbeer, a missionary of the American 
Board, has written in his New Year’s message, from 
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Pasumalai, Madura District, India—a message just re- 
ceived in this country. Mr. Lorbeer writes interestingly 
of Gandhi, in words that we shall quote in a future 
issue, but he thinks that Gandhi has failed politically in 
spite of his high idealism. Mr. Lorbeer writes: 


But India has real grievances. Think of India’s mis- 
representative at the Opium Conference, and his demand 
that the poor, ignorant mother, wanting to quiet her 
child, shall have the right (?) to spend her pennies 
needed for food on opium! Most Indians know that such 
an Englishman represented not India but the rich land- 
lords and industrial magnates who want the ignorant 
opium-eater to pay the taxes which they should pay. The 
Conservative victory in Britain will doubtless mean the 
same “firm hand” for India as for Egypt. But firmness 
is not enough. The danger is that honest protesters will 
be driven into the camp of selfish agitators and perhaps 
both will be driven underground to reappear when the 
world needs peace-makers, not opportunists. 


A New Prison Needed 


Meee needs a new state prison and 
further delay of its building would be bad business 
and bad neglect of the prisoners. Lewis Parkhurst of 
Ginn & Company, and former state senator, is leading 
a campaign for this urgently needed reform and a 
measure which he has brought before the Legislature 
deserves support and success. The old prison in Charles- 
town was built in 1805. It is a dismal, unhealthful, and 
unworthy institution. For over half a century the need 
of a new prison has been recognized, but its dungeon 
cells are still in use, although Massachusetts has in 
some respects an excellent system of dealing with crimi- 
nals. Mr. Parkhurst estimates that a modern prison out 
in the open country would cost about $2,000,000. The 
old prison property would sell for half that amount, and 
economies and increased income would pay for the bal- 
ance of cost within a comparatively few years. Instead 
of wasting more money in the Charlestown prison, we 
hope the present Legislature will act promptly as urged 
by Mr. Parkhurst and the most competent men who have 
studied the problem. Other states have similar need of 
new prisons. The interests of all concerned demand 
that the institutions in which wrongdoers are confined 
shall be as well adapted as possible to the purpose of 
restoring them to health, morality, and economic use- 
fulness. 
Death’s Toll 
@UCH men as Burton of Michigan University, Robert 


Woods of Boston, Raymond Bridgman of Auburn-, 


dale, and Herbert Clarke of London, who have passed 
almost simultaneously in recent days into the larger 
life, confirm one’s faith in God and man and goodness. 
Differing in temperament, and in public prominence, 
spending their lives in different yet related pursuits, they 
were alike in their devotion to truth and honor and the 
public service. They help one to forget the people in this 
world who are dragging it down or living only for their 
own fame and enrichment. They make one sure that God 
has still on this earth many true interpreters of his 
nature, many skilled workmen through whom his gra- 


cious purposes for our race in Jesus Christ are being 
accomplished. 
% Y 


Men will respond to the call to a great enterprise 


where the appeal for something less leaves them cold. 
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Dean Brown on Lack of Idealism | 
ie commending Hobab in the first chapter of his Ten 
Short Stories from the Bible, Dr.*Charles R. Brown 
shows a deep understanding of student life, but for one 
type of student—the self-seeker, who prostitutes educa- 
cation and training to purely selfish ends—he has some 
plain words. Dr. Brown writes: = 
I am a college man, but I am bound to say that ther 
is a deal of selfishness these days in all of our colleges. 
On every campus there are young people so short-sighted 
that they cannot see six inches beyond the ends of their 
own small noses. How much am I going to get out of 
it? What will this course do for me? How much ig 
there in this form of college activity for me? When 
they come to the chapel, many of them are saying by 
their mental attitude, “How much information, how 
many ideas, how much personal thrill will I get out oF 
this preacher’s sermon as he hands it out?” i 
How weak and cheap it is! It is all in the spirit 
of that wretched piece of religious doggerel which they 
used to sing in evangelistic meetings, “Oh, that will be 
glory for me, glory for me, glory for me!” It is amaz 
ing that the Christian Church did not spew such a song 
out of its mouth—it was never fit to be sung. “Glory 
for me! For my sake.” That is the yardstick by which 
many college men, who are old enough to know better, 
measure all the goods which are laid before them. . ; 
It is a petty, mercenary mood—I wonder that any 
one can live in it for a single day and not scream from 
sheer boredom. 


a 


A Study in Self-Conquest ; 
| bee The Dilemmas of Jesus, Dr. James Black, who was 

Chaplain of the 16th Royal Scots Regiment dura 
the war, tells this inspiring story: yf 

A young officer, hardly more than a schoolboy, joined 
our battalion in France. The captain of his company 
sent him out early for a reconnaissance in No-Man 
Land. His fellow-officer, who accompanied him, report 
afterwards that the boy was useless, as he was so eVi- 
dently possessed with uncontrollable terror. I remem 
ber how his companion remarked grimly that he had 
been afraid lest the lad’s chattering teeth should ala 
the enemy! Next night, when he heard that anoth 
party was being sent out, the boy-officer, as pale 
death, came and asked the captain to allow him to g 
His senior remonstrated and spoke kindly of his condu 
on the previous night. “Yes,” said the lad, “but I want 
to get used to it, Sir, and I want to conquer myself.” 


Giving the Sermon a Chance ; 

EV. JAMES REID, in his Warrack Lectures on 

Preaching, under the title In Quest of Reality, tells 
this story of his own preaching: 4 

I remember in the first year of my ministry how I 
was taken to task by one of the most gifted laymen t 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland has ever had—the la 
Dr. Taylor Innes. I had preached what I felt was rathe 0 
a poor sermon. He happened to be in the congregation 
and kindly asked me to come and see him next day, 
which I gladly did. “Now,” he said, genially, “I a 
going to talk to you, for I am rather an authority 
preaching. I once lectured to the New College The 
logical Society at their opening meeting, with Princip 
Rainy in the chair, on ‘Why are our New College st 
dents not good preachers?” Then he went on: “You 
thought that was rather a poor sermon last night?” 
“Yes,” I said. “Yes,” he went on, “you very successfull} 
communicated that to the congregation. Well, you are 
going to ruin your ministry just there. If you hav 
done your best with a sermon, whether you think - 
good or not, take it as a message and give it a chance 
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-ut yourself into it with all its seeming defects. More 
romising preachers fail through this want of aban- 
lonment than for any other cause.” 


Mr. Reid adds: 


There is always the danger that advice like that of 
Jr. Innes may make a fool imagine that bluster will 
ake the place of brain, or that man will hear us—any 
20re than God—for our much or our loud speaking. 
gut the advice is sound. We must give ourselves away 
n our preaching, caring for nothing, so long as we get 
he truth home. 


The Menace of Public Opinion 


BOOK of considerable importance, and not without 

significance in relation to American problems, but 
hat, from its title might be supposed to have little in- 
erest for American readers, is The Triumph of Lord 
almerston, by B. Kingsley Martin, published in this 
ountry by the Dial Press. 

What, it may be asked, has America to do with an 
Inglish statesman of nearly a century ago, whose ac- 
lvities, vigorous as they were, were almost wholly 
elated to European affairs? The reply is, a great deal, 
Then the most notable phase of that statesman’s career, 
nder the treatment of a skillful analysist, is made the 
asis of a study of how modern nations go to war, and 
n analysis of the relationship between facts, news- 
apers, politicians, and the public. 

There is no more important study for democracy 
oday than that of the facts and questions pertaining 
) the nature, formation, control, and direction of public 
pinion. The assumption that public opinion is a sound 
orce and a safe guide found expression in the maxim, 
0x populi, vor Dei. Possibly, in the long run, and 
ver a sufficiently wide area, there is still much war- 
ant for a large measure of confidence in the people. 
lespite the aberrations and occasional extremes and ex- 
asses of democratic action, the history of a democracy 
ke that of this nation reveals a progressive, though 
mmetimes slow, registering of right convictions. But 
1is popular registering of right convictions comes 
irgely through the persistency with which leaders and 
lucators champion unpopular causes and gradually win 
xr them support. The same conditions that make 
adership toward ideal ends possible afford opportu- 
ity for the political manipulator, or for the statesman 
1 whom the lust of personal power, the loyalty to a 
articular party, or the honest pursuit of a purely na- 
onal or a materialistic ideal, or strangely mixed mo- 
ves, may be blended with large capacity and some 
igher impulse for the service of the state. 

Politics, even in some of its nobler aspects, has been 
aidom free from intrigue, sinister and ulterior forces, 
nd manipulation. The politician’s art has been exer- 
ised with various degrees of adroitness, from duplicity 
) expediency, and the playing of the political game with 
ie people as pawns. “Strategy” is the word that has 
escribed political activity, and it is a word to which 
dlitical history gives a questionable, if not a sinister, 
eaning. 

Palmerston was a master of strategy, probably the 
lost astute politician of his day. How he dominated 
ublic opinion in England, won its Christian sentiment 
ito alliance with the Turk, and led the nation into 
1e Crimean War, is the story told by Mr. Martin, with 
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meticulous accuracy, delightful style, and an insight 
that goes far deeper than that of the mere historian. 
Mr. Martin’s study is profoundly valuable in its 
revelation of the ways in which public opinion may be 
falsely influenced and misled. Possibly its weakness is 
in its failure to appreciate the elements of sanity that 
persist in some quarters, no matter how far public 


opinion goes astray, and the tendency of public opinion’ 


to return to a right balance. Also, in this, as in all 
discussions of the dangers and problems of democracy, 
there is a tendency to understate or underestimate the 
weaknesses and dangers of the only alternative to 
democracy that history has thus far known. Skillful 
and designing politicians have at least influenced and 
dominated sovereigns as completely as they have domi- 
nated public opinion in democracies. And the domi- 
nance of a sovereign by an ambitious statesman has 
made men and nations mere counters in the game of 
war and the struggle for power. The world has not 
lost, but gained, through the progress of democracy. 
But if democracy is to win through to higher idealism 
and peace, it must be through the careful study of its 
weaknesses and dangers, and the discovery of the means 
of avoiding them or overcoming them. 


An English Editor of Distinction 


| Sipe of the many American readers of the London 
Christian World have felt the immediate touch 
through its columns of its editor-proprietor, Herbert 
Clarke, who went in his usual health to his office the 
other morning and who within twenty-four hours lay 
dead in a hospital. But now that his lifework is so sud- 
denly ended at the age of sixty-two, it is due to him that 
his substantial contributions to high-class Christian 
journalism and, through that channel, to the progress of 
Christ’s Kingdom should be gratefully recorded. He, 
with his brother Percy, who died a few years ago, in- 
herited the paper from their father, James Clarke, who 
started it. 

Herbert Clarke was at first occupied with the busi- 
ness side of the enterprise until about twenty years ago, 
when, on the death of his brother, James Greville Clarke, 
he became responsible for the editorial policy. When he 
came to the leading place the paper already was one of 
the two most influential Nonconformist journals in 
Great Britain, the other being the British Weekly. To 
keep the Christian World on the high level to which his 
father—a rarely creative mind—had lifted it, was the 
hard task of the younger man. Nobly has Herbert 
Clarke for many years discharged that mission. If he did 
not, like Robertson Nicoll, suffuse almost every page of 
his paper with his own personality, he had the genius to 
pick out contributors like Jonathan Brierley, Dr. Jowett, 
Dr. Hutton, and a host of other skillful and acceptable 
writers. They, with a’ competent office staff, on which 
were such men as Milsom, Jeff, and Arthur Porritt, the 
biographer of Jowett and the highly esteemed English 
correspondent of The Congregationalist, have given 
the “C. W.” a reputation for variety, readableness, and 
strength of literary material hardly equaled by any reli- 
gious journal on either side of the Atlantic. 

As directing editor, Herbert Clarke was steady, wise, 
enterprising, progressive, always staunchly loyal to lib- 
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eral principles in government and religion. He was a 
valued member of the Congregational Church in Cater- 
ham, about an hour’s ride south of London. In his 
pleasant home there Americans as well as Britishers 
found not only comfortable lodgment but refreshment 
for the inner man. He was a clean and true and modest 
English gentleman to know whom was an inspiration to 
right living. 


A Worthy Enterprise 


«co into almost any public library of moderate size 

and you will find on the shelves, easily accessible, 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, in the sixteen large volumes 
of which Roman Catholic scholars have dealt with the 
field of knowledge, and especially with religious history, 
from their own point of view. From that standpoint 
the compilers and publishers of that Encyclopedia have 
done a creditable work for their church. In many libra- 
ries there will be found as well the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
equally creditable from the standpoint of Judaism. 

But there has been a conspicuous lack of any adequate 
work of reference, approaching encyclopedic proportions, 
from a general Protestant standpoint, or conceived in 
the Protestant atmosphere of free inquiry. The nearest 
approach to such a work has been in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics, but apart from being 
somewhat specialized for popular reference, this excel- 
lent product of editorial skill lacks the range and com- 
pleteness of an encyclopedia. Protestants, we believe, 
do not want an encyclopedia dominated by sectarian 
zeal, or even Protestant bias; but there is a profound 
need for a comprehensive work that will not only give 
a fair and just presentation of Protestant principles, 
but that will give likewise an account of the achieve- 
ments and institutions of religion, from the earliest 
times to our own day, in the spirit of magnanimity and 
sympathetic appreciation of everything that has been 
inherently good, no matter what its label or affiliation. 

Such a work, sound in its scholarship, and sufficiently 
varied and comprehensive in its authorship, the Chris- 
tian public has in prospect. Under the auspices of The 
American Institute of Christianity, plans have been for 
some time in development for the marshalling of scholar- 
ship for this task, and for the solving of the financial 
and other problems incident to the publication of The 
American Encyclopedia of Christianity. The organiza- 
tion formed for this purpose is a non-profit corporation, 
and the undertaking is distinctly religious rather than 
a commercial venture. 

The proposal is to produce in twelve massive volumes 
a comprehensive exhibit of the place held by the Chris- 
tian religion in the past history and present life of the 
world. The organization is headed by Judge Henry 
Wade Rogers, eminent in the federal judiciary, a lead- 
ing Methodist layman, and Hon. Carl E. Milliken, gov- 
ernor of the State of Maine through the World War 
period, and now president of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Judge Rogers is president of the Institute, 
and Governor Milliken is chairman of its board of 
directors. 

A complete board of editors has likewise been created, 
including Professors Bacon of Yale, Rockwell of Union 
Seminary, Ayer of Philadelphia Divinity School, Hatch 


of Cambridge Divinity School, Loetscher of Princeton - 
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Seminary, and Jacobs of Mount Airy Seminary, with 
Dr. Meyer, the editor of Methodist publications in the 
field of religious education. The aim of these compilers 
will be to create a reliable work of reference which not 
only will be consulted with confidence in institutions 
of learning, but will serve many useful purposes also 
in the studies of working pastors and in the libraries 
of church schools. The editors promise that without 
sacrificing anything of the accuracy and balance which 
properly belong to a high-grade encyclopedia for the 
use of mature students, they will keep the treatment 
of all subjects simple enough for the instruction of young 
people under religious training in home and Sabbath 
school. Practical articles on church finance, church 
management, and church method, with a liberal wealth 
of up-to-date missionary information, will also make the 
volumes valuable to laymen and laywomen connected 
with local congregational boards and societies. i 

It is admitted that the success of the Catholic and 
Jewish Encyclopedias suggested to Protestant scholars 
the scheme of this Protestant production. Both these 
existing works are acknowledged by Protestants to be 
admirably free from theological rancors, and it is pledged 
that the new work, prepared from the Protestant view- 
point, will be similarly kept clear of the bigotry of 
sectarianism. But the feeling of the promoters is that 
all fair-minded citizens, including Catholics and Jews 
themselves, will recognize the propriety of Protestants 
stating openly and honorably their distinctive judgments 
on the great religious facts and faiths of past and 
present ages. : 

The organization developing this enterprise has head- 
quarters in New York, and has recently been strength 
ened by the accession to its service of Dr. Nolan R. Best, 
formerly editor of the Continent. Present activity is 
devoted to securing the subscription of a working cap - 
tal sufficient to pay for the editorial preparation of 
the contents of the Encyclopedia. It is hoped that the 
completion of the guarantee fund will permit the edi- 
torial work to start July 1 

The project seems to The Congregationalist in every 
way sound and high-minded. 


In Brief 


A sky-scraping religion without a rock-scraping foun: 

dation is a modern tower of Babel. 
% ¥ 

The actual discovery of truth is a better business for 

men than that of telling other people what it is ant 

where to find it. 4 


¥ Y 


Nobody wants to see the churches entering into te 
tics in a partisan way. But often there are moral issues 
that seem so clear that the church must make its voice 
heard even at the risk of being accused of partisansh 
The Christian cannot put his political duty in a se 
arate compartment of his life, or at least his religiol 
has hardly touched his whole life if he can do so. There 
will always be some difficulty in determining just wher 
religion ends and party politics begin, though for th 
individual Christian, politics, using the term in its highest 
est and truest meaning, will be the fullest and mos 
practical expression of his life and character. 
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Three Kinds of Leaven 


A Sermon by T. Rhondda Williams 


Mark 8: 15; Luke 18: 20, 21. 
' these passages our attention is called 
to three kinds of leaven—the leaven of 
Pharisees, the leaven of Herod, and the 
ren of the kingdom of God. The meaning 
the metaphor itself is pretty evident. 
- leaven of any movement or any party 
he main idea for which it stands, and 
spirit which actuates it, and which 
meates all its substance and activity. 
leaven of Pharisaism is its conception 
truth and its spirit, and the leaven of 
istianity is its central idea and its spirit. 
Herod is meant the party of Herod, the 
odians. Now let us see what these par- 
stood for, what was their spirit, and 
' they should be avoided. And then let 
ee how the idea and spirit of Christian- 
differ from them, and why these should 
sherished and cultivated. 
e will take the Pharisees at their best, 
their worst. It is not fair to judge any 
y whether in religion or elsewhere by 
worst members; it should be judged by 
deals, and the conduct of its main body. 
Pharisees, then, stood for the earnest 
rvyance of the law in religion. There 
> many people paying to the law a for- 
reverence, who did not think of putting 
law into practice. They were worship- 
of the law, but not doers of the law. 
y would maintain that the law was of 
1e institution, but they would neglect it 
the same in their lives. The Pharisees 
tained that the law must be observed, 
that their religious life would not be 
by merely cherishing a reverence which 
not control conduct. This, from their 
t of view, was an admirable contention. 
hem the law was the law of life, and 
; therefore be lived. Their plea with 
2 who. believed they had in the law a 
revelation of the will of God for life 
unchallengeable. There is room for 
lea of the Pharisees today. There are 
y people in the world now who claim 
he Bible as a whole what the Pharisees 
led for the law, but they do not prac- 
the Bible any more than many believers 
udea practiced the law, and I can 
ine a useful function for a party within 
company of believers in the infallible 
ation of the Bible that would insist 
putting the Bible into practice. 
ere are millions of people who con- 
ly repeat the phrase that the Bible is 
rule of faith and practice, who never 
ipt to make it a rule. They do not at- 
t to square either their faith or their 
ice with the whole Bible. If they did, 
Would see at once how impossible their 
is. They would see that their God 
not be the God of the Book of Joshua 
the Father of Jesus at the same time; 
would see that their religious practice 
not conform to the demands of God 
eviticus and to the conception of the 
le to the Hebrews at one and the same 
But it is just because the theory is 
Without the attempt of living by it that 
N continue to be held. The man who 
es that the Bible is literally from be- 
ng to end the word of God ought to 
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believe that he must give a literal obedi- 
ence to every command in it that professes 
to come from God. If he really made the 
attempt to do that, he would see how ab- 
surd his theory is. But it is easy to hold 
any theory if you do not bring it to earth. 
Now, as compared with the people who rey- 
erenced the law but did not attempt to 
practice it, the movement of the Pharisees 
was highly creditable. 

But why, then, does Jesus warn his dis- 
ciples against the leaven of the Pharisees? 
Because the idea of Pharisaism was that 
the will of God had been revealed once 
and for all in the law, that revelation 
was therefore a thing of the past, and that 
authority in religion belonged to the past. 
This meant that people could have a satis- 
factory religion by observing the law. The 
great demand of Pharisaism was conform- 
ity. I do not mean that it was entirely ex- 
ternal, for the demand was that the law 
should be loved. Pharisaism at its best was 
not satisfied with a mere external observ- 
ance of the law; it demanded that the ex- 
ternal observance of the law should be from 
a genuine reverence and love for, and in- 
ward loyalty towards, the law. Still there 
was the complete revelation, and religion 
was inner and outer conformity. 

There are many people still who feel that 
it is something like this they want in reli- 
gion, something they can look upon as final, 
something which they can appeal to as an 
authority. They want to have in their hands 
something quite definite which to’ them shall 
be the revelation of the mind of God, the 
will of God for them, their guide and their 
final authority. Yet this is the very thing 
against which Jesus warns us when he 
Says: “Beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees.” The idea and the spirit of Phari- 
saism are not those of the kingdom of God 
as Jesus understood it. We must bring out 
this contrast at a later point. 

Let us first consider what is meant by 
the leaven of Herod. The Herodian party 
was the party of worldly policy. They be- 
lieved in restoring the Judean monarchy to 
the family of Herod, and pursuing a peace- 
ful policy with Rome for that purpose. 
While another party called the Zealots 
wanted a revolution against Rome, the He- 
rodians went for the policy of peaceful ac- 
commodation. It was worldly policy. They 
had no high ideas in religion at all; they 
had an objective which they wanted to gain, 
and they were prepared at any time to 
compromise whatever was necessary in order 
to gain it. They wanted life to be a mix- 
ture of Hellenism and Judaism, so that the 
Jews could get the best of both worlds. They 
both saw in Jesus a danger to their own 
positions and contentions, and they could 
therefore forget their differences in order to 
get rid of him. Here was an alliance be- 
tween religious orthodoxy and _ worldly 
power and policy. The idea of a kingdom 
of the Messiah was distasteful to the 
Herodians who wanted a kingdom of Herod, 
and did not mind the supremacy of Rome. 


It was the Herodians who put to Jesus the 
question about paying tribute to Cesar, be- 
cause they hoped to catch him as one who 
harbored ideas which must be disloyal to 
Rome, and then they could accuse him to 
the Roman Government. Jesus coupled the 
two parties together, because they had 
coupled themselves together. 

Since New Testament days, history shows 
that religious orthodoxy has often sought 
political alliance, in order to get rid of 
what was considered to be heresy. Many 
of the pages of history are red owing to this 
very fact. In this country, fortunately, we 
have got pretty well beyond that. One can 
scarcely imagine any orthodox church today 
appealing to the state for power to put 
down any other body disagreeing with it. 
And even individual heretics are pretty safe 
from legal prosecution. But in America 
this is not so. I told you last Sunday eve- 
ning that the “fundamentalists” over there 
had carried the question to the legislature in 
some states, and that in one they had pro- 
posed to expel from every school and college 
any teacher who taught evolution, and that 
the motion was only lost by one vote. Since 
last Sunday evening I have news that in 
two states—North Carolina and Oklahoma— 
this has been successfully done. The legis- 
latures of those states have decided to ban 
the teaching of evolution. In this way, 
orthodoxy in America seeks alliance with 
the worldly power to get rid of what it 
believes to be heresy. 

This is always a danger inherent in the 
very conception of orthodoxy. If you look 
upon any body of truth as a final authority, 
as containing everything that ought to be 
believed, to which nothing must be added, 
from which nothing must be taken, the 
temptation is to enforce that upon all men 
by whatever power may come to your hand. 
The same temptation attaches to the idea 
that any ecclesiastical institution is a sole 
authority for religion. That gave us the 
Inquisition and the Star Chamber. The 
very principle of orthodoxy is dangerous in 
this respect. 

Apart, howeyer, from any alliance be- 
tween the Pharisees and the Herodians, the 
leaven of each must be avoided if the leaven 
of the kingdom of God is to do its work. 
To make worldly policy the guide of con- 
duct, as the Herodians did, is to make the 
kingdom of God impossible of achievement. 
In the kingdom of God, principle, and con- 
viction, and fidelity are essential. Those, 
therefore, who want to promote the king- 
dom of God must be aware of the leayen 
of Herod. But the leaven of the Pharisees 
is also fatal to the kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived it. The Pharisees honestly be- 
lieved that the law was the final revelation 
of God, that the legalism which they ad- 
vocated was the one indispensable preserva- 
tive of true and pure religion; they were 
sincere people, and the best of them 
made his theory the rule of his life. What, 
then, could there be in that antagonistic to 
the kingdom of God? Well, it was the 
leaven, the central idea and spirit of the 
whole system. 
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It is very necessary for us to see exactly 
what the conflict was, because it is repeated 
in the history of religion throughout the 
ages. It is really a burning question in 
the religious world of today. And I would 
go as far as to say that our contribution 
to the progress of Christianity will depend 
upon the view we take of the conflict be- 
tween the Pharisees and Jesus. The old 
question is really a modern one, viz., are 
we to look upon Christianity as a com- 
pleted system of truth, or as a growing life? 
Is the truth of Christianity static, or is it 
dynamic? When we say we are Christians, 
do we mean that we are believers in, and 
defenders of, some revelation of God which 
is completed, or do we mean that Christian 
truth itself is a growing thing, that revela- 
tion is still coming to us of the Christian 
God, and that this will continue so because 
the Christian God can never be exhausted? 
These are the two views of Christianity 
which are in essential conflict today. 

The teaching of Jesus could not be ac- 
ceptable to the Pharisees. Think of them 
with their idea of a completed revelation, 
and then read his parables about the na- 
ture of the kingdom of God. The kingdom 
of God is first a seed, then a blade, then an 
ear, and then full corn in the ear. Or the 
kingdom of God is like a tiny mustard seed, 
beginning in a very small way but growing 
to great dimensions. Or the kingdom of 
God is like leaven which a woman puts in 
the meal, and which goes on working until 
the whole meal is leavened. The whole con- 
ception is entirely different from the idea 
of the Pharisees. To them religious truth 
was a definite quantity. It had assumed 
final form. To Jesus it was not so at all. 
On the contrary, the forms in which it first 
came must be lost in its progress, in its 
growth and development. The seed would 
cease to be a seed, and the leaven would 
cease to be leaven, #.¢., cease to be something 
Separate from the meal. The very function 
of the seed is to give life to something 
greater than itself that would go on grow- 
ing; the very function of the leaven was to 
permeate a substance other than itself, and 
become a quality of that substance. That 
is how Jesus conceived Christian truth. No 
doubt it would be conveyed in certain words 
and propositions, but it must enter into the 
spirit and the heart of man, and there the 
form would be lost and the essence become 
a quality in the life. 

If the words in which Christian truth 
comes to us remain mere words, mere 
formulas, then the truth itself dies. Make 
Christianity a fixed thing, and you kill it. 
“Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it remaineth alone.” And 
unless the grain of Christian truth that 
comes to you in some proclamation, say the 
proclamation of the gospel, unless that die 
as a fixed thing in its present form, it re- 
maineth alone. Nothing comes of it. We 
have to bury it in our hearts as a living 
seed that will lose its form, and thus be- 
come our life. With this view, religion can 
never become a mechanical thing; it must 
always be a living thing. That is why I 
say our contribution to progress will de- 
pend upon our taking this view. _ Canon 
Lilley says: “The -victory that really mat- 
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ters to religion is not the victory over 
spiritual scepticism or even spiritual nega- 
tion. It is the victory over its own tend- 
ency to harden into a specialized mechani- 
cal rule apart from the great interests of 
life, and in the end to reject those interests 
as its natural enemy.” That is the leaven 
of the Pharisees. We have still to beware 
of it. There is always a tendency when we 
recognize religion in certain definite ways 
and expressions to harden into a mechanical 
use of those ways and expressions, and be- 
gin to regard all outside them as non-reli- 
gious, and later perhaps as the enemy of 
religion. Our use of the church needs to be 
watched very closely, lest it become Phari- 
saism. By this I do not mean hypocrisy. 

There is a text which says that the leaven 
of the Pharisees was hypocrisy, so there 
must have been some difference of opinion 
as to what was meant by the phrase, be- 
cause in another text the leaven of the 
Pharisees is the teaching of the Pharisees. 
Some Pharisees may have been hypocrites, 
but to speak of Pharisaism in general as 
hypocrisy would be, I am sure, entirely 
wrong. As I have said, the best, and per- 
haps the main body, were sincere religious 
people. 
idea of a closed revelation, and the spirit 
that went with it. It was this that hardened 
down into a mechanism, losing life thereby. 
And our danger today is not the danger of 
hypocrisy, but the danger of letting religion 
become mechanical in our hands. Because 
we use certain phrases to express our con- 
ceptions of truth, and because we attend 
certain services in which to worship God, 
it is very necessary to remember that these 
do not constitute religion. If they are 
rightly used they serve the purposes of the 
religious life, but you may test that always 
by their permeating power. 

If you have something which you call re- 
ligion which does not impart its own qual- 
ity to your work, making the carpenter a 
good carpenter, the grocer an honest grocer, 
the employer a fair and just man, the work- 
man conscientious in his job, making the 
preacher put his very best into his task, al- 
together beyond any law or prescription, 
then it may be Pharisaism, but it is not 
Christianity. The substance into which you 
put the leaven of the kingdom of God is 
life, and what the leaven has got to do is 
to leaven the whole of life, 4.e., put its 
quality into everything. Nothing must be 
left outside. If what, you call your religion 
does not dominate your politics, e.g., then 
it may be Pharisaism, but again it is not 
Christianity. If there is one field or sphere 
which you think you can fence off from the 
operation of your religion, that religion is 
not the religion of Christ. The kingdom of 
God is to dominate every kingdom. The 
whole of life is to be changed by it. And the 
‘it? here is a truth, a spirit, a life, not a 
body of dogma. For spreading, Chris- 
tianity depends upon new creation, not 
conformity. 

What Jesus wished to give men was 
truth that would grow within them; the 
only permanence in it was permanence of 
essence, of loyalty, permanence of quality, 
permanence of life. The real meaning of 
the protest of Jesus against the Pharisees 


The leaven of the system was this - 
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was that a closed system could not expres 
the dynamic power of true religion. Th 
liberty wherewith Christ made men fre 
was liberty from thiseidea, from its tyranny 
from its stagnation, from its fallacy. Be 
coming a Christian meant getting the spiri 
of a new life, a new life that would groy 
Even now, after nearly two thousan 
years, I believe that -Christianity must g 
on growing, or it must die. Too man 
Christians now think that their Christianit 
can be pretty complete within the radius ¢ 
some defined system. That was the mistak 
of the Pharisees. The Christianity that car 
not grow as the world grows cannot conque 
the world, but will be conquered by i 
Jesus said of old: “Except your righteou 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of th 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no cai 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
were good people, they were conscientiot 
in their religion, but they had not entere 
into the kingdom of heaven as He conceive 
it. We may be good Catholics, good Ang} 
cans, or good Free Church men, we may | 
quite conscientious in our religion, and y 
we may be outside the kingdom of heave 
If we look upon religion as something i 
a fence round it, then we have not reall 
entered into the meaning of Christianil 
at all. Christianity is a spirit of life, ar 
it is therefore only in life it can live. 4 
we think we can practice it in one plat 
and not another, we have not really 
hold of it at all. We have not got hold 
it until it has got hold of us, and when 
has got hold of us we shall feel it wher 
we go and whatever we do. Conformit, 
a creed tends to deaden the mind; the 1 
killeth. But the words that Christ spea 
to us, they are spirit, they are life. 
real Christianity is a quickening of 
mind, stirring it up to think and to sear 
for truth. Its action is the exact oppos! 
of the action of orthodoxy. ; 4 
And as to forms of service you may ma 
creativeness one test of the truth of yo 
Christianity. When life is wholly prescrib 
there is no room for creativeness. This 
a protest of Jesus against the Pharis 
The Pharisee described in detail wh 
men were to do; Jesus would put the tf 
spirit of doing in them, and leave the s 
free to work. And a test question in re; 
to Christianity always is: how much se: 
does it create? What is its power of 
pansion? When new needs come into vie 
is it ready to supply them? When 4 
forms of service are no longer adeq na 
is it ready to leave them and take 
forms? The religion that sticks to old wa 
when they are no longer useful is not Chr 
tianity. The kingdom of God is a king 
of creative power. Christianity must 
fresh enough, and original enough, to P 
up every opportunity of new service 1 
‘comes along, so that men may have 
and have it more abundantly. You oe L 
run Christianity on a track; 
where it is needed, or where its spirit 
pels it. The only thing we need is to ; 
the spirit true and the purpose right in t 
service of the Christian God of love # 
righteousness, and, bound by such loya 
claim our freedom to think, to learn, # 
to serve. all 
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Marion LeRoy Burton, Builder 


Appreciation from His Pastor 


An 


how is everything 


BLL, pastor, 
W/ going?” 
[This greeting, extended to me almost 
ary Sunday noon for the last two years 

President Burton of the University of 
chigan as he was leaving church and 
nially shaking hands with acquaintances 
d strangers alike, will never again 
ighten my weekly reception at the end of 
> center aisle. It is as though much of 
2 sunshine of the world had gone out. 
d if he added to this greeting on one 
2asion, he added to it a dozen times, 
rds that sounded very significant as they 
re spoken by one of the busiest men I 
ar knew : 

“And, Mr. Pastor, remember; you haven’t 
more loyal parishioner in all the church 
an I. Tell me anything I can do and I'll 
it. And you will see me in my pew every 
ek, rain or shine, unless I am sick or out 
the city.” He kept his word. 
A brass plate on pew 63 in front of me 
my left as I stand in the pulpit bears 
> inscription: “In memory of James Bur- 
1 Angell, president of the University, 
71-1909.” In a few days another plate 
ll be affixed by the side of the one al- 
udy there. It will read, “In memory of 
rion LeRoy Burton, president of the Uni- 
rsity, 1920-1925.” 


BUILDING THE NEW UNIVERSITY 


When I came to Ann Arbor in September, 
22, the part of the city where I spent most 
my time was more or less a heap of dirt. 
at dirt increased. The snort of the mas- 
‘e steam shovel across the street from my 
urech office—the boys dubbed the shovel 
lfred”—was continuous during six days 
the week. Every night you met dwelling 
uses of various sizes wandering about the 
eetSs and causing you many vexatious 
tours with your automobile, as the house- 
ver finished his day’s work. What was 
ing on? President Burton was building 
2 new University of Michigan. 

The legislature had given him four or 
e millions of dollars for new buildings, 
d this money was being spent. Also it had 
ded a million and a half to the annual ap- 
oppriation for the maintenance of the uni- 
rsity, making the figure available each year 
ree millions of dollars. This appropriation 
esident Burton characterized as “the big- 
st piece of constructive legislation for 
ucation ever dared by the legislature of 
y state.” To be sure, the four million 
re only the first slice in a program in- 
lying nineteen million. The biennial legis- 
sure of 1923 gave another four million, so 
at the total received from the state by 
esident Burton for the expansion program 
the last five years aggregates nearly nine 
ions of dollars. In addition, there are 
ivate gifts representing several millions 
ore for the Clements Library, “A Temple 
American History”; the Lawyers Club, a 
agnificent equipment for the Law School 
nich when completed will cost, it is 
mored, more than ten million dollars; 


By Herbert A. Jump 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


and the Nurses’ Dormitory. So the steam 
shovel and the concrete mixer still have con- 
siderable work to do. But the man who lies 
dead today gave them their task. Presi- 
dent Burton’s friends have laughingly testi- 
fied to his money-getting ability by declar- 
ing that “when he walks down Wall St., all 
the banks lock their doors.” 

Accordingly the University of Michigan, 
already a colossal institution with twelve 
thousand students seeking its halls every 
year and with the largest body of alumni 
of any American university, is rounding out 


Marion LeRoy Burron 


a physical equipment which will be for all 
time a shining monument to the construc- 
tive imagination of its beloved executive. 

Meanwhile the interior life of the institu- 
tion and its educational policy have felt also 
the magic touch of the master-brain which 
now is stilled in death. There exist not a 
few who are convinced that Marion Burton, 
the brother of Charles E. Burton, secretary 
of our National Council, will go down in 
history as the most rarely equipped, the 
most conspicuously successful, the most 
broadly influential university executive of 
his generation in the United States. 


Harp Work IN BoyHoop 


Of his personal traits it is difficult for a 
bereaved friend to write. At every point 
he excited admiration. He stood a giant 
in stature but with a mind to match. His 
was a sinewy frame, strengthened by base- 
ball pitching in Carleton College and Yale, 
but already sturdy through a boyhood dis- 
cipline of hard work. He has told how one 
morning he woke up in his Minneapolis home 
to find his mother weeping. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked. 

“Marion, your father died last night.” 

“From that moment,” President Burton 
continued, “to the present moment I have 
earned every cent I ever had. And I have 
earned a lot I never received, too.” 


He sold newspapers on the street, and at 
night would go round with his sled and pick 
up enough wood to keep his mother and 
himself from freezing. Soon he found a 
job at $2.50 per week, and at the end of six 
months was raised fifty cents a week “for 
being faithful.” He worked in a drug store, 
in a creamery, and later in a railroad re- 
pair shop. But he was ambitious for an 
education. 

“For a while I found it hard to believe 
the statement of my public school teacher 
in Minneapolis, who said, ‘Every boy has a 
chance to make a big success of his life.’ 
But I found it true. Every boy does have 
a chance, but he ought to have a better 
chance. So I believe in the tax-supported 
institution,—the state should furnish an 
education to any boy or girl, rich or poor, 
who wants to have it.’ How interesting, 
moreover, to learn that this ex-newsboy, 
while a sophomore in Carleton College in 
1897, resolved that some day he would be 
president of a university. It took him just 
twenty years to realize this ambition. 


THOROUGHLY DEMOCRATIC 


President Burton was a thorough demo- 
crat. One of my earliest recollections of 
residence in Ann Arbor is the picture of 
President Burton on an October afternoon 
pitching horseshoes with a friend on the 
lawn back of his home. Shirt-sleeves were 
the order of the day, and when I stopped 
for a chat, he chided me. 

“Don’t you know yet, Jump, the charm 
of pitching horse-shoes? Get ’em big and 
heavy like these; throw ’em the full eight- 
een yards as I do; follow ’em and pitch 
from both ends of the grounds; and you 
get exercise for your legs, your arms, your 
back, your lungs. Horseshoes are the 
greatest athletic sport ever invented. I 
can throw ringers three times out of five.” 


In His Homer 


His home, always delightful in atmos- 
phere thanks to the efficient capability of 
Mrs. Burton, houses two self-supporting 
students. And we noticed with satisfaction 
on a certain Thanksgiving Day as his fam- 
ily and ours were joined for a family fes- 
tival under their roof, that when we all 
adjourned after dinner to his “basement 
play room” to do a few Daily Dozen calis- 
thenics or to play charades, these students 
were included in the circle. 

The spirit of intimate neighborliness be- 
tween town and gown which is making to- 
day’s sorrow quite as keen on the down- 
town streets of Ann Arbor as on the cam- 
pus has been steadily and splendidly fos- 
tered by this great-souled democrat. At 
Chamber of Commerce or Rotary Club 
luncheons he has spent himself for his fel- 
low-citizens with the same lavishness of 
genuine love that he consecrated to the 
nomination speech of Calvin Coolidge, his 
friend, in the last Republican National Con- 
vention. And it was a grocery clerk who 
said to me the morning after his death, 


: 
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“Ann Arbor will never know a_ bigger 
man nor a finer gentleman than President 
Burton.” 

It remains only to add that the greatest 
thing about President Burton, the source of 
his serenity in time of stress and the secret 
of his matchless administrative patience, 
was his religion. Shortly after coming to 
this tax-supported institution, where, as he 
confessed, “I had the largest crop of prob- 
lems waiting for me that was ever laid be- 
fore a college president,’ he made a notable 
plea for genuine religion in the university’s 
life. In the course of it he said: 


I believe the day is coming when, with- 
out lessening one whit our emphasis on the 
absolute separation of church and state, we 
shall find someone with sufficient boldness 
and constructive imagination to make it 
clear that the edueational system of Amer- 
ica, supported by public funds, nevertheless 
can and must recognize certain universal 
truths with regard to the relation of reli- 
gion to life. 


No one has gone further than President 
Burton himself in exhibiting this boldness 
and constructive imagination. The religious 


A Modern 
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program on and around the University 
campus at Ann Arbor employs today a dozen 
salaried persons and utilizes an annual 
budget of more than $60,000. None of this 
money is the tax-payers’ money. It is con- 
tributed by churches, students, and inter- 
ested individuals, but it is put at the serv- 
ice of the student community; and ever 
through the whole program of ministry 
breathes the spirit of that noble soul who 
was both a saint and a seer and a Christian. 


A week before President Burton breathed 
his last a periodical printed an article from 
his pen entitled, “That Mind of Yours.” A 
brace of sentences from this article may ap- 
propriately conclude this appreciation: 

If we could have each year a score of 
creative minds on the campus of each of 
our universities, we would be repaid a 
thousand times for any amount of work or 
investment of money that had been made. 
... The trouble with a great many parents 
is that in some way they have not had the 
insight to stand up with their heads bowed 
in sympathetic silence while a boy or girl 
endeavors to do something that no one has 
ever done before. 


St. Francis 


Robert ‘Woods of the South End House? Boston 
By Howard A. Bridgman 


Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts 


HE unforeseen ways in which God leads 
T men who try to serve him are conspicu- 
ously illustrated in the life of Robert A. 
Woods, which ended unexpectedly at his 
home in Boston, Feb. 18. In some respects, 
as the Herald rightly says, he was perhaps 
Boston’s most useful citizen. Nor will his 
death be unnoted or unmourned in other 
parts of the country and overseas, for Woods 
had become internationally known. 

Going through Amherst at a time when 
the college was sending a good proportion 
of its graduates into the ministry, he went 
in 1886, with several of his classmates, to 
Andover Seminary, and would doubtless 
have become a pastor or teacher had not 
the great new interest in social and indus- 
trial problems, then beginning to stir in the 
minds and hearts of young men on both 
sides the Atlantic, laid hold of him. William 
J. Tucker was then the most influential man 
on the Andover faculty. Woods felt the 
touch of his magnetic ‘personality, as thou- 
sands of Dartmouth students felt it in sub- 
sequent years. 

Woods went abroad on graduation, became 
a resident of Toynbee Hall in Hast London, 
studied the social moyements of that time, 
wrote a book about them, and fraternized 
with Arnold Toynbee, Perey Alden, Sidney 
Webb, and other gallant spirits whose names 


are associated with the earlier efforts to 


produce a fairer social order. Woods re- 
turned to America to establish the first so- 
cial settlement in Boston to be operated by 
men. It bore the name Andover House, and 
represented Dr. Tucker’s desire to plant in 
the heart of the crowded South End a 
friendly center, which should put into con- 
erete form those larger conceptions of in- 
terlocking human responsibilities which that 
splendid teacher of the new theology and the 


new sociology was always emphasizing in 
his classroom. 

It was hard at first to explain both to the 
church people and “outsiders” just what 
Andover House intended to do. But the 
happy and congenial group of young men 
who with an excellent house helper composed 
the family on Rollins St. soon found ways 
of justifying the existence of the House. 
Besides Woods himself—about the only one 
at first to devote all his time to the neigh- 
borhood—were George Morris, still lamented 
by those who remember what good work he 
did on The Congregationalist, Hdward Chand- 
ler, until recently secretary of the Twentieth 
Century Club, now a pastor in Taunton, a 
young physician and his wife, and one or 
two other people who worked downtown but 
gave their evenings to settlement activities. 

From those modest beginnings in 1891 to 
the present status of the institution which 


Woods planted and tended is a record of - 


expansion which does great credit to his 
energy and foresight. The South Bay Union, 
a large, commodious club, the Men’s Settle- 
ment on Union Park, and the Woman’s 
Settlement, a few blocks away, compose his 
threefold material movement. The Andover 
title was in due time dropped because he 
preferred names more strictly identified with 
the locality. Throughout these four and 
thirty years of development Woods has been 
the guiding spirit. Yet he never was so 
absorbed in his own plant that he lost the 
larger outlook. As settlements multiplied he 
helped co-ordinate their labors. In the na- 
tional charitable organizations he came to 
the front. As a citizen he played his full 
part, helping to shape municipal and state 
legislation and serving a term on the Boston 
Licensing Board, where his stand for re- 
striction counted much for temperance. In- 
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deed, like President Bliot, he grew mor 
ardent in his opposition to the saloon as th 
years went on. 

Busy with his pen he was throughout thie 
decades. The City Wilderness representet 
his earlier conclusions regarding aims ant 
methods and situations connected with 80 
cial work. Later volumes teeming witl 
facts and ideas revealed the author’s tighten 
ing grasp on realities along with his ev r 
present idealism. For he was someth 
more than a hard worker and a keen philoso 
pher. He was a big “human.” The storie 
brought together in a recent Transcript 0: 
the way in which his neighbors at the Sout 
End loved him and relied on him could onl 
be told of one who truly loved his fello 
men. Austere, detached, a theorist he so 
times seemed to be, but in the long run h 
brought large things to pass, and when 
traversed the dingy South End streets ‘ 
preached as he walked.” Yet Commonwe: 
Avenue mansions welcomed him as gladly g 
did lodging houses and ordinary homes. F 
at the start thought he would ever be m 
of a money raiser, but in this field, too, 
was successful, just because he had 
ideas and clung to them till he convin 
men of wealth that he was no mere dream 

The quintessence of modesty, he avoi 
the limelight, but his royal qualities co 
not be hid in a corner. Not given to m 
small talk, whenever he spoke one lear 
to expect wisdom, kindness, and not infre 
quently wit; as when he remarked that | 
certain church in the South End which 
the moment was under a cloud ought 
imitate boarding houses in the vicinage 
and hang out the sign, “Open under ney 
management.” 

So the fair-faced, sweet-spirited Pittsburgh 
boy who came to New England in the ea 
eighties for his college education, and w 

might have become as famous in politica 
life as his classmates, Robert Lansing an 
Congressman Treadway, or as prominent it 
the ministry as his classmates, George Ke 
gott and Milo Gates, charted a new a 
adventurous course for himself, or rath 
yielded—sincere and obedient Christian that 
he always was—to the divine leading whict 
shaped and used his life for the betterment 
of a great city and the uplifting of a mul 
titude of men, women, and children. } 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Song Amid the Traffick Noise 

I was in a city, even in New York, a 
I rode in a Taxi. And we were halted ni; 
unto Union Square, where standeth the 
Mounted Figure of George Washington, 
with upraised hand, vainly endeavoring t 
stop a Trolley-Car. And there we hal o( 
while the Traffick thundered by along 
Fourteenth Street. And believe me, it was 
some thunder. 

But suddenly the Cab was filled w 
Musick, so that I wondered with great ad- 
miration. And the man who draye my Ca 
who was moderately Hard Boiled, lookeé 
about him, and wondered. 4 

And I heard the voice of a Skilled Woman 
Singer, singing a remarkably sweet melody 

Then spake my driver, saying, There ! 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Among the Religious Books 


reative Experience, Fundamental Ends, and Ultimate Values 
Recent Books from Various Standpoints 


group of books, any one of which is im- 

ant in the field of ethics and social ideals, 
which have added value as a group, be- 
se of their complementary or mutual cor- 
ive effect, may be profitably read and re- 
ved together. . 


reative Haperience, by M. P. Follett 
ngmans. $3.00), is a work of great sig- 
ance in the field of social science. It rep- 
nts an invasion of this field from the 
idpoint of the “behaviorist” psychology, an 
idoning of the method of abstract specula- 
to pursue that of careful analysis of the 
ivior of men. “The greatest need of to- 
” says the author, “is a keen, analytical, 
etive study of human relations.’ Miss 
ett reveals rare skill and competence for 
| a study. She has written a volume that 
stimulating, challenging, and full of ef- 
ve criticism and illustration. The idea 
integration rather than adjustment is the 
method of progress, that progress comes 
ugh a revaluation of values, determined 
ugh an analysis of behavior, with its un- 
ying basis of desire, and through such an 
pweaving of desires as shall make “the full 
srity of the individual” at one with social 
ress, seems sound. How may daily ex- 
ance become creative toward this end? 
/ is the question Miss Follett seeks to 
ver as she develops her method through 
e hundred pages, characterized by vigor 
originality. 
Principles of Christian Living (Univer- 
of Chicago Press. $2.00), Prof. Gerald 
ey Smith has given us a handbook of 
stian Ethics, based essentially upon the 
> principle and method enunciated by Miss 
ett. That right and wrong are not to be 
rmined by formula, but by analysis of the 
al situation, is Dr. Smith’s dominant 
ie.  Baldly stated, this looks like mere 
nism, or experientialism, as against eternal 
tual values; a reduction of Christian 
ciples to expediency or observation. But 
must read Dr. Smith’s book to see how 
ently he has pursued his method and 
what soundly practical results. As a 
er of fact it seems to us that the author’s 
clousness and method have been domi- 
d by the idealistic philosophy and by basal 
stian ideas to a far greater extent than 
ealizes. We have known men who pur- 
the method here set forth with much 
» complete detachment and with very dif- 
it results from those at which Dr. Smith 
es. 

reading both Miss Follett’s book and Dr. 
hs’, the question arises whether the 
od employed represents a departure from, 
omething imposed upon, former methods 
1e study of values. Experience may vin- 
e, or upset, abstract conclusions, but 
is to be the test of experience, and what 
standard to which observation is referred? 
an pursues a course that he believes to 
ight, against the judgment of the whole 
nunity. That course may bring immedi- 
lavoe to himself and seeming disaster to 
amily. Should this experience, or the ex- 
nee of his neighbors, turn him from his 
se, or should he follow his sense of right, 
ust what experience might dictate? Is 
not some inner standard, some intuition, 
rhich experience, in the sense of experi- 
, is-itself subservient? Can behaviorism 


alone produce the standards by which behavior 
is to be judged? 

These questions are enforced ag one turns 
to such books as J. S. Mackenzie’s Ultimate 
Values in the Light of Contemporary Thought 
(Doran. $1.25); Rufus M. Jones’ Funda- 
mental Ends of Life: What Men Want (Mace- 
millan. $1.75); and Wincenty Lutoslawski’s 
The World of Souls (Dial Press. $3.50). 

Professor Mackenzie produced some years 
ago a volume of first-rate importance, An In- 
troduction to Social Philosophy. It was one 
of the earliest and is one of the most profound 
of contemporary studies of the nature of so- 
ciety and of the relation of the individual to 
society. In the present volume he strikes at 
the depths of the meaning of Value. He lays 
emphasis upon the work of creative imagina- 
tion in the production of ultimate values, but 
he draws a distinction between Value and 
Worth. Value, in his conception, is created, 
whereas Worth is creative. 


The substance of Dr. Jones’ volume was 
given as the Haskell Lectures at Oberlin, and 
as the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures at Yale 
Divinity School. The questions, What do 
men live for?, What do they want most?, 
What is the real dynamic of life?, are discussed 
from the standpoint of Plato’s answer, 
Christ’s answer, and Kant’s answer. A fine 
chapter follows on Mystical Baperience as an 
End, with a concluding chapter on Intrinsic 
Life Values. In our judgment there is still 
considerable need of reading such books as 
Miss Follett’s and Dr. Smith’s in the atmos- 
phere of mysticism and abstract values rep- 
presented in a volume like this by Rufus M. 
Jones. 

Wincenty Lutoslawski’s The World of Souls 
is a notable book. It has been considered 
worth a very striking reference in Dr. Jones’ 


volume, and it contains a preface, written back 
in 1899, by the late Professor William James, 
of Harvard. Professor James read it in an 
edition in German, published that year, but 
despite his preparation of a preface, and high 
commendation of the work, it has failed 
through all these years to find a publisher in 
English, the language in which it was origi- 
nally written. The present volume contains 
six out of the ten chapters of the original 
work with the addition of a seventh chapter 
on A New Theory of Sex, which appeared ag 
an article in Mind in 1922. Possibly no better 
introduction to this Polish philosopher could 
be given than that contained in Professor 
Jones’ reference in Fundamental Ends of 
Life. Professor Jones says (p. 107): 

_An extremely interesting case [i.e., of mys- 
tical experience] is that of the well-known 
philosopher and psychologist, Wincenty Luto- 
slawski of Poland. In 1880 under peculiar 
circumstances and influences he became a 
materialist and a professed atheist, and he 
remained for twenty years cut off from all 
connection with the Church and settled in his 
unbelief. His own account follows: “On 12th 
November, 1900, early in the morning, I went 
to a steam-bath, in which I remained for more 
than an hour, talking merrily with some stu- 
dents on philosophical and political subjects. 
When I left the bath suddenly the analogy be- 
tween a clean body and a clean soul took hold 
of my thoughts, and without any” conceivable 
reason, almost automatically, I entered a small 
Franciscan convent.” Here he made full con- 
fession of his life and was asked by the priest 
in the convent to receive Communion, which 
he decided to do, and “suddenly,” to use his 
own words, ‘“‘the change came which trans- 
formed my life... . I remained intellectually 
very much the same as I had been before. 
There was above everything an intimate cer- 
tainty which was not given by thought. It 
was beyond and above thought, as well as 
speech, a quite ineffable and unique ex peri- 
ence, which in a moment transformed my 
whole attitude towards my own life and _ to- 
wards God.” 


Five Interesting Reviews 


By Professor Daniel Evans 
Theological School in Harvard University 


THE AUTHENTIC LITERATURE OF ISRAEL, by 
Pror. ELIZABETH CZARNOMISKA (Macmillan. 
$4.00). 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY, by HER- 
MAN IF’. BELL (published by the author, 22 BH. 
17th St., New York City. $2.00). ; 

Dyine LicHTs AND DAWNING, by EDMUND 
HotMeEs (Dutton. $2.00). 

MopERNISM AND ORTHODOXY, by REGINALD 
Stewart Moxon (Doran. $1.60). 

JESUS CHRIST AND THE HUMAN QUEST, by 
Pror. EDwin Lewis (Abingdon Press. $3.00). 

Professor Czarnomiska, in her Authentic 
Literature of Israel, attempts the task of giv- 
ing the Old Testament in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, according to the various documents by 
J. E. D. and P., each as a consecutive story, 
and placed according to its date, with the 
editor’s work omitted, and thus one is able to 
get the story from different points of view, 
and not, as at present, in a confused and 
mixed up manner. 

Moreover, the poetry is printed in verse 
form, and the prophetic literature is given 
poetic form. This volume covers the period 
from the Exodus to the Pxile, The introduc- 
tion is an informing piece of work and gives 
the reader in brief compass a good orienta- 
tion with respect to the critical point of view. 


The volume will be a godsend for the persons 
for whom it is intended, parents and teachers, 
and should be kept close at hand for constant 
reference. We await the next voliime with 
interest. 

Mr. Herman Bell, in his little volume, An 
Introduction to Theology, makes an urgent 
plea for the study of theology. His purpose 
is to make a free and constructive study of 
theology and to do his part to make it progres- 
sive. He demands freedom from all authority 
and the right to do his own thinking. He 
regrets the backwardness of theology as com- 
pared with science, and deprecates the vague, 
indefinite theological thinking and the shifting 
of the issues from the field of thought to prac- 
tical matters. He is much under the influence 
of his teacher, Professor Gorman of Amherst, 
from whom he quotes much and often. The 
book is interesting, and shows the demands of 
our intelligent laymen on the religious teacher. 

Mr. Holmes, in his Dying Lights and Dawn- 
ing, sets in bold relief two types of theology: 
the one based on a conception of the universe 
in the terms of the supernatural, with dualism 
in life and thought as the inevitable result, 
and the other based on a spiritual evolution- 
ary view, which affects one’s whole outlook on 
life and the world. The one view is the tradi- 
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tional Roman Catholic, current also in tradi- 
tional Protestant churches, and the other is the 
modern, liberal view; the former he calls the 
“Dying Lights,” and the latter, the “Dawning.” 
His protest is against the disruption of the 
universe into two dissevered worlds which the 
idea of the supernatural involves and the con- 
sequent limitation and degradation of the idea 
of nature. There is a drastic criticism of the 
Catholic position and of the orthodox Protes- 
tant position as far as it is still determined by 
its Catholic heritage. His own position may 
be characterized as natural-spiritual. He 
treats very well the immanent and transcend- 
ent aspects of the Divine Life. There is a 
fine mystic strain in the book. He places far 
more emphasis upon the subconscious than can 
be justified, and at times he is not careful in 
making the distinction between men’s concep- 
tion of God and the reality of God himself. 
The book, in spite of these defects, is worth 
reading. 

Dr. Moxon, in Modernism and Orthodoay, 
takes us into the controversy now rife in the 
Anglican Church. The orthodoxy he defends 
is that of the Anglo-Catholic party; and the 
modernism he attacks is that represented by 
a group of scholars and thinkers who publish 
the Modern Churchman. He does not regret 
the controversy for it is an evidence that men 
within the church are alive to matters of 
thought. While heresy is damnable, contro- 


Preaching: Personality, Precept and Example 
Recent Books on the Prophetic. Art 


It is in preachers that the art of preaching 
is best to be studied. The life of the preacher 
illumines his matter and methods, and his 
discourses are a clue to his life. Recent litera- 
ture is rich in sermonic discussion and mate- 
rial. Y 
“George Whitefield: Prophet-Preacher, by 
Edward S. Ninde (Abingdon Press. $1.50), is 
not an exhaustive biography .of the great 
preacher, but is an effort to present the essen- 
tial details, especially as they illuminate and 
exemplify Whitefield’s prophetic work. White- 
field made seven visits to America, and his 
influence touched this country more deeply 
than is often realized. Dr. Ninde has written 
a book as entertaining as a novel, that will 
delight the ordinary reader, and that will in- 
spire the student and preacher to deeper 
earnestness and power. 

The Art of Preaching, by David Smith 
(Doran., $2.00), is valuable in its revelation of 
right backgrounds and proper standards. The 
author of The Days of His Flesh is a scholar 
whose work is always characterized by inter- 
esting and surprising iiluminations of religious 
history and sacred truth. In contrast to cer- 
tain discussions of preaching that treat of the 
highest of all callings as if it were merely a 
worldly occupation, Professor Smith’s volume 
is admirable for the glory of its ideal and the 
rare purity of its atmosphere. There is at 
times a note of dogmatism in advice covering 
matters in which the temperament and spirit 
of the preacher may well determine his own 
course, but the pulpit and pastoral ministra- 
tion of America would be vastly more effective 
if the high idealism and the wholesome coun- 
sel of this book could be brought home to 
every preacher. 

In Quest of Reality, by James Reid (Doran. 
$1.75), contains the Warrack Lectures on 
Preaching, delivered in 1923-1924 in the Theo- 
logical Colleges of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. While intended primarily for stu- 
dents in preparation, these lectures will ap- 
peal to preachers of experience, also. Their 
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versy is commendable. And both he and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who writes a foreword, are 
to be commended for the fine temper they show 
and maintain through the debate. They give 
evidence that they are not only Christians, 
but they are also gentlemen; frequently these 
two qualities, if we may judge by some recent 
books in our country, are not found together. 
The controversy in the Anglican Church cen- 
ters about the deity of our Lord. The ques- 
tion arises how far difference of opinion on 
such a matter can be allowed without offence 
to orthodoxy. He has recourse to the Vin- 
centian canon: “That which has been believed 
everywhere, always and by all men.” He con- 
tends that this gives considerable latitude and 
frees men to think their own problems through 
in our day. He maintains that it is primarily 
a canon of fact and not of theological inter- 
pretation, though he holds that certain facts 
have a dogmatic character. Nevertheless he 
holds the right of scholarship to raise ques- 
tions about certain facts once accepted and 
also about the forms of the church creeds, but 
there are certain facts that must be accepted 
if one would be orthodox. MHis canon gives 
him much difficulty; it includes too much for 
some, and not enough for others, and it judges 
matters of truth by majorities. The book 
serves well to show us the theological prob- 
lems which now engage the Anglican Church, 
and the attempt of one earnest, thoughtful, 


general spirit is indicated in the title. There 
is much effective illustration and stimulating 
suggestion. The man who wants help in 
searching criticism of his own preaching will 
find it in these pages. 

Among the new volumes of sermons are 
some that for name and title stand unique. 

First of all is With Mercy and With Judg- 
ment, by the late Dr. Alexander Whyte 
(Doran. $2.00). - Many of Dr. Whyte’s dis- 
courses were published during his lifetime, 
but he left behind him a great deal unpublished. 
This volume is representative of all periods of 
his ministry. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the last sermon that he preached, A Study 
in the Swelling of Jordan, should have dealt 
with the experience of death. The sermon that 
follows it, the last in the volume, was written 
but never preached. It was a Communion Ser- 
mon, and these in the opinion of many con- 
stituted Dr. Whyte at his greatest. 

The Dilemmas of Jesus, by James Black 
(Revell. $1.50), has the interest of sermons 
by the successor of Dr. Alexander Whyte in 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, and by the author of 
The Mystery of Preaching, one of the notable 
books of last year. There is a note of cruciality 
throughout the vyolume—a coming directly to 
the heart of the tragedy and triumph of re- 
demption. Dr. Black has much in common 
with his great predecessor in religious feeling 
and outlook, but his style is radically different. 
The short paragraphs and staccato sentences 
are in marked contrast to Dr. Whyte’s long 
and stately paragraphs, and the effect of the 
living preacher’s messages is more highly 
impressionistic. 

In There They Crucified Him (Doran. 
$1.75), Dr. John A. Hutton moves upon the 
high planes. These studies in the mind of 
Jesus represent another eminent preacher’s 
preparation for the Communion Service. Is 
our preaching in America today seeking, or 
avoiding, the high planes and the great and 
difficult themes? One gets the impression that 
the English and Scotch preachers, whether 
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conservative thinker to solve them in th 
terests of orthodoxy. 
Professor Lewis of Drew Theological Se 
nary has attempted a difficult task in his b 
on Jesus Christ and «the Human Quest. 
amazing numbers of books on the on 
of Christ increase year by year. 
thought one might think such books wer. 
longer needed. A reading of this book, “4 
ever, will compel revision of such an opini 
Professor Lewis has written a book that 
valuable contribution. He studies the b 
needs of human life and the great ends 
which they can find satisfaction. This is 
human quest. He then sets Christ right i 
midst of our human world, in which he 
a genuinely human life. He knows hum 
needs and realizes human ends and thus 
life is profoundly significant for humanity. 
is able to do for men all their natures requ 
and their situations demand. And since ] 
life is so profoundly moral and _ spiritua 
also has ultimate value in relation to God. 
discussion of these great matters is very 
ful. He seeks for the abiding truth in th 
adequate creedal formulations. He hag 
widely and reflected much. His book is 
written, his temper admirable, his aim 
structive, and his results in accord with # 
best progressive evangelical thought of o1 
day. The book can be heartily commended 
all ministers and intelligent laymen. 


they are doing it successfully, or not, are 
eminently endeavoring to understand and Fi 
claim the meaning of the Cross of Christ, 


ceased to concern itself with the 
tragedy and mystery of Christianity and 
life. These volumes by Dr. Whyte and 
Hutton will help us to answer the ques 
whether there is anything we are ignoring 
missing. We should like to know what 
readers think about this matter. q 

The Inner Circle, by Trevor H. Davies 
(Doran. $2.50), is a series of discour: 
Studies in the Associates of Jesus, by a We 
preacher, who in recent years has occup 
leading Methodist pulpits, in Toronto, 0 
The characterizations are apt; there is 
effective illustration; and Dr. Davies reveals 
like other notable Welsh preachers, high 
qualities of imagination and insight. 

Tue Harpest Part, by G. A. § 
Kennepy (Doran. $1.50). The author is | 
well-known war chaplain, “Woodbine W. 
and his book is, as he says, “fa fairly fai 
and accurate account of the inner run 
tions of an incurably religious man under 
tle conditions.” It is a terrible book, as 
a book ought to be. ‘Timid souls are wa 
against it, but those who wish to meet lil 
all its awful reality, and to whom Calva 
an agonizing fact, symbolic of the world 
tragedy and of the cost of redemption, wil 
find in this book, despite the fact that it 
written over seven years ago, a crucial t 
of faith and experience. That the war e 
ence and environment, while they fore 
back upon reality, certain aberrations 0 
and judgment, along with newer and 
vision, seems evident in Mr. Kennedy’s 
to the new edition. After seven year 
viewpoint is somewhat changed. He 
in the close of this preface: 


When they are old enough I am going 
read The Hardest Part to my sons, and I 
that it will make them uncompromisin 
bitter rebels against the cruelty and foll) 
waste of war, and plant in their minds a 
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uithy suspicion of the scheming, lying, and 
ed that bring it about, and most of all that 
will help to kill in their minds that power 
sickly sentimentalism, that idiotic pomp and 
zeantry of militarism, which provide the 
mour and: romance for the mean and dirty 
umbles that are the battlefields of the world’s 
at wars. 


Shailer Mathews on Modernism 
By Carl S. Patton, D.D. 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, 
Los Angeles 
[aE FAITH Or MOopERNISM, by SHAILER 
THEWS (Macmillan. $1.50). What Dr. 
thews understands by “Modernism” is well 
ieated by one of his statements, “The Mod- 
ist movement is not identical with Liber- 
m. With all due respect for the influence 
Liberalism in clarifying religious thought, 
origin and interest tend toward the em- 
sis of intellectual belief and the criticism 
_Yepudiation of doctrines per se.” “Mod- 
ism,’ he says again, “is not liberal dog- 
ism.” Modernism, in other words, is a 
h, a Christian faith, expressing itself in 
lern terms, but a faith, not a theology. The 
lernist uses the methods of modern science 
of historical criticism, but he uses these 
‘apply evangelical Christianity to the needs 
iving persons.” 
laving defined Modernism in this way, as 
hase of the scientific struggle for freedom 
thought and belief, the author declares the 
tude of Modernism toward the Bible to be 
itive, not negative. It seeks to discover 
understand the actual current of human 
eriences, attitudes, and convictions that 
erlie the Biblical literature. In evaluating 
ereeds of Christendom Modernism recog- 
s that Christianity is “the concrete reli- 
is life of a continuous, ongoing group, 
ver than the various doctrines in which 
; life found expression.” Theology has al- 
Ss grown out of life and experience; doc- 
es are “to be distinguished from the atti- 
2s and convictions which they express.” 
ie religious affirmations of the Modernist 
not identical with any theology. They 
resent an attitude rather than doctrine, 
7 involve creative living under the inspira- 
. of Christian connections rather than a 
- theology.” ‘ 
ir. Mathews distinguishes a primary from 
econdary Christianity. Primary Christian- 
is that “loyalty to Jesus Christ as the rev- 
ion of the saving God” which characterized 
first disciples. Jesus did not demand be- 
in his birth from a virgin, his atoning 
th (in the medieval sense), his physical 
irrection, or an inerrant Bible. He asked 
loyalty to himself as the revelation of a 
ng God. “The test of Christianity is active 
uty to Christ and to his message that God 
atherly.” 
‘he author is consistent in his application 
the idea that all forms of religious belief 
e been an attempted expression in words of 
eligious attitude or conviction. Miracles in 
sral, and such a miracle as the virgin birth 
particular, are such expressions. “The mir- 
' Story is a form in which basal religious 
h expresses itself.’ But the appeal of 
acles has largely disappeared. Belief in 
acles is nowadays “ineffective.” The mod- 
st is “not concerned to determine to what 
nt all the anecdotes of the gospels are 
ral. He knows that some experience took 
e.”” The early Christians felt sure of the 
sonal existence of Jesus beyond death. This 
viction is not invalidated by any confusions 
he details of the resurrection stories. Be- 
th the doctrine of the Trinity was the con- 
ion that wherever God is met he is personal. 
ine summary of this position is found in 
author’s words, ‘We are Christians when 
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we are controlled by the attitudes and convic- 
tions which from the days of its Founder have 
been the heart of the continuous, ongoing 
Christian community.” 

In his concluding chapter the author ven- 
tures to draw up certain affirmations which 
fairly represent the Modernist position; I 
abridge them as follows: 


I believe in God, revealed in Jesus Christ 
and in history as Love. 

I believe in Jesus Christ who revealed God 
as Savior. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, the God of 
love experienced in human life. 

I believe in the Bible, historically inter- 
preted. 

I believe in prayer, in forgiveness, in the 
practicability of the teachings of Jesus, in 
social life, in the continuance of individual 
personality after death, in the church, and in 
the ultimate triumph of justice and love. 

Irenie in spirit, undogmatic, deeply and 
truly religious, with ample historical and Bib- 
lical learning behind it, winning in its manner 
of approach, and eminently reasonable 
throughout, The Faith in Modernism ig in 


every way a fine book. The one thing that 


_ could have rendered it more useful to the stu- 


dent, is an index, which is lacking. 


Philip Cabot’s Testimony 
By Harold E. B. Speight 
Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston 

Except WeE Be Born AGAIN, by PHILIP 
Capot (Macmillan). Parts of this book will 
surely be added by future historians of the 
Christian Church to the not inconsiderable lit- 
erature of confession and testimony. It is a 
very human document of a type not common in 
our time, It relates a story of a genuine reli- 
gious experience and reveals to us a mind and 
heart in process of adjustment to the new life. 
The author is a business man, who was engaged 
in promoting large enterprises with marked 
success, when a serious malady brought him to 
the last extremities of physical collapse. Saved 
by science from the expected end, he found no 
joy in his returning strength because he 
vaguely realized that he faced an empty and 
futile life. In a period of great restlessness 
he laid hands upon Fosdicks’ Meaning of 
Prayer; that little book precipitated his com- 
plete conversion to a trust in God and a con- 
cern for God’s will which enabled him “to 
draw strength and life from God.’ To the 
amazement of his friends he returned, as from 
the grave, to the world of men, took up again 
the tasks of life “with the keenest interest 
and with a sureness of touch and an absence 
of worry and excitement” to which all his 
associates can testify, and is now living a use- 
ful and deeply happy life, serving on the staff 
of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 

Within a short time after the “conversion” 
experience Mr. Cabot associated himself with a 
church, brought to its problems the fresh and 
clear insight of a man hitherto wholly indif- 
ferent to organized religion, threw himself 
with almost impetuous energy into its service, 
and roused many others to a new sense of re- 
sponsibility. At the same time he cultivated 
the inner life, seeking and accepting guidance 
from devotional literature and from living 
spiritual advisors, and thought deeply upon 
all aspects of the religious life. He showed 
himself willing to bear public testimony to 
his changed heart and has moved many hearers 
by his frank narration of his experiences. The 
fruits of his thought and of his preparation 
for public addresses will be found in the vol- 
ume before us. They will well repay study by 
any minister who wishes to see what few 
Protestant ministers of today are ever allowed 
te see—a soul laid bare in complete frankness 
of confession and a mind approaching the an- 
alysis of religious ideas and practices without 
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prejudice or preconception. Laymen will find 
some of their own unexpressed suspicions pub- 
licly proclaimed in these pages and may well 
accept the counsel of one who go thoroughly 
typified, until his conversion, the wasteful, un- 
happy, soul-destroying pursuits of money- 
chasing business men. 

We should expect, and I think we find, in 
Mr. Cabot’s writings, a tendency to general- 
ize rather dogmatically from his own experi- 
ence. And some of his conclusions on difficult 
theological problems probably represent ‘way 
stations” on his pilgrimage of thought. “We 
can, I believe, attain such knowledge as will 
enable us to say what Christ would have 
done under any set of conditions which now 
confronts us.” Will Mr. Cabot be able to 
maintain that claim permanently? I suspect 
that he will not, but the point is incidental to 
his argument at the point where the words 
occur. “Our Master Jesus was not a twice 
born man, for from the day of the birth of 
his body he lived in the world of the Spirit 
with God in Heaven.” The spiritual authority 
of Jesus rests upon better grounds than such 
a statement implies, for Mr. .Cabot as well as 
for other modern readers of the Gospel. “The 
man who works for God first and for a dollar 
second will never lack the dollar.” It requires: 
a great faith to endorse that pronouncement 
and some very spiritual persons would have to 
register their dissent. 

A happy feature of the book is the concrete- 
ness of illustration. In his early manhood 
the author frequented the unexplored northern 
forests and as he looks back he finds much in 
his adventurous travel that throws light upon 
his spiritual experience. 

This is a book to be thankful for and to 
keep in circulation amongst intelligent men; 
its very defects as a trained theologian would 
see them are its merits for the practical and 
unsophisticated layman. 


Catholic Reaction in France 
By Chauncey W. Goodrich, D.D. 
For Twelve Years Pastor of the American 
Church, Paris, France 

THE CaTHOLIC REACTION IN FRANCE, by: 
DENIS GwyYNN (Maemillan. $1.75). This is a 
timely and informing volume. Profound and 
exhaustive it is not; nor does it pretend to be. 
The author modestly describes himself as a 
journalist who, having often had occasions 
during his life in France to answer questions: 
regarding the development of the Roman 
Catholic Church, now presents to a larger 
public in book form the fruits of his study 
and observation. With the clarity and vitality 
of the trained correspondent he sets before 
us the things which he hag seen and felt and 
which he has learned from authoritative 
sources. 

It should be said that, as regards matters 
of controversy between the Roman Catholic 
Chureh and the State, the attitude of the 
author is by no means impartial. “Persecu-. 
tion,” “vindictiveness,” “fierce vendetta” are 
terms used in speaking of the government's. 
policy in the separation of Church and State, 
in the earlier expulsion of the religious orders 
and in later legislation. That in mere self- 
defense the Republic might find it necessary 
to regulate the status of a Church largely roy- 
alist in sympathy; that the expulsion of cer- 
tain religious orders was carried through so 
firmly because the majority of legislators be- 
lieved that movements very threatening to the 
republican government had been financed 
largely from the accumulated wealth of these 
organizations, are not considerations which ap- 
pear to weigh with the writer. His motto 
might be: “The Church can do no wrong.” 

If, however, this much controverted matter 
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of Church and State be excepted, the remain- 
ing subjects treated in this volume are pre- 
sented fairly and accurately. It is interesting 
that the opening chapter on “How Much of 
France is Catholic?” arrives at a conclusion 
quite in accord with the popular notion that 
of the 39,209,766 inhabitants of France the 
number of “practicing Catholics” is something 
over five million and under ten million, while 
among many more there is a “vague feeling 
toward religion.” 

The chapter which follows on ‘The War and 
Reaction” stresses none too much the fine war 
record of the Catholic priesthood as a body 
and the greatly heightened popular esteem in 
which they are held in consequence. More 
might be said than is said, also, of the effect 
of the human contacts of trench and camp in 
enabling the priests better to understand the 
life and thought of the men of their parishes. 
One of the undeniable gains of the war was 
the better understanding between priest and 
people. 

Especially significant are the subjects 
treated toward the end of the book, the Catho- 
lic schools, the Catholic press, the Catholic 
trades unions. ' 

The distrust on the part of earnest Catho- 
lies of the state-supported schools because of 
its religiously neutral character and sometimes 
anti-Catholic atmosphere has led to the build- 
ing up of a Catholic system of popular educa- 
tion of impressive proportions. Today one- 
fifth of the children attending primary schools 
in France are in Catholic institutions and the 
number in Catholic secondary schools equals 
the total of pupils in all state schools of that 
grade. The maintenance of this system of 
schools involves a degree of sacrifice on the 
part of those who contribute for its support 
and on the part of teachers who work for al- 
most starvation salaries which witnesses to 
the strength of religious conviction lying back 
of this effort. : 

The organization and equipment and range 
of influence of the Catholic press, as illus- 
trated, for example, in the outstanding insti- 
tution of the “Maison de la Bonne Presse” 
with its printing and photographie works, its 
cinema and theater, are very significant. Both 
this institution and other Catholic publication 
centers show evidence of prosperity and of in- 
creasing influence. 

The relation of the Roman Catholic Church 
in France to trades unionism affords a new 
and interesting chapter in the history of in- 
dustrial organizations. In the number of mem- 
bers enrolled, the Catholic trades unions seem 
almost negligible; but, partly in consequence 
of the recent disorganization of the General 
Confederation of Labor and more still because 
of the strength of conviction which they rep- 
resent and the ideals for which they stand and 
the backing which they receive from the Catho- 
lie public and the Church hierarchy, they have 
an influence wholly disproportionate to the 
number of their members. Standing as they 
do for a Christian solution of industrial prob- 
lems, their future development is one to be 
watched with special interest. 

“One could wish that Mr. Gwynn had added 
a chapter on the social activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church by which it is endeavoring to 
minister to various social groups which in the 
Dnited States are reached by such organiza- 
tions as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and 
the different clubs and guilds and societies 
affiliated with the churches; but perhaps his 
feeling was that all this was as yet too much 
in the experimental stage. 

The whole impression from the picture of 
the Roman Catholic Church presented in this 
volume is of a religious body summoning it- 
self for a wisely directed, strongly co-ordinated, 
resolute and sustained effort in behalf of the 
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cause which it holds most precious. That in 
the prosecution of this effort some means will 
be sanctioned and some political ends sought 
alien to the true spirit of Christianity most 
Protestant readers will feel. Yet the dominant 
motive is undoubtedly to bring Christianity, as 
this historic Church interprets Christianity, 
more completely into the life of the French 
people. 

It is to be regretted that the author ignores 
the influence of the Protestant Churches in 
France. A reader whose information was 
gained only from this book would conclude that 
in that country Christianity was co-terminous 
with Catholicism. Yet it was the distinguished 
eritic and academician, Faguet, who said: 
“French Protestants have been the salt of 
France.” There is still room for a volume 
treating in their totality the religious reac- 
tions in France since the war, written in the 
spirit of that fine observation in a _ recent 
article by Pastor Wilfred Monod of Paris: 
“Can one hope that France will one day be- 
come Protestant? The essential thing is that 
it should become genuinely and simply Chris- 
tian. Now Christianity is greater than either 
Protetsantism or Catholicism.” 


Ten Short Stories from the Bible 

Tren SHORT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, by 
CHartEs R. Brown (Century Co. $1.75). 
Dean Brown, with his usual vigor of style and 
his power of dominating the interest of the 
average man with great themes, has here 
found a glorious task in the perception that 
the Old Testament is pre-eminently the book 
of the short story, containing much that in 
technique and sheer story interest is unsur- 
passed by the greatest modern masters of the 
art. The present reviewer made that discovery 
some years ago in listening to a skillful reader 
recite without comment the entire story of 
Joseph as contained in the chapters of the 
Authorized Version. The impression then 
formed of the literary skill marking the unity 
and development of that narrative is strongly 
confirmed and strengthened by Dean Brown’s 
striking analysis and discussion in this volume 
of ten other great Old Testament stories. The 
modernized titles are suggestive—and alluring: 
The Man Who Scorned Safety First, The Sol- 
dier Who Fought the Stars, The King With 
the Green Eyes, The Prince With the Big 
Head, The Girl Who Risked It, ete. It is 
interesting that this volume should be brought 
out by the Century Co. If we are not mis- 
taken, it will run the popular novels a close 
race in circulation. Surely there is reason for 
optimism in religious outlook when the gen- 
eral publishing houses are finding it advan- 
tageous to publish so many books distinctively 
religious. Putnams, Duttons, and other large 
publishers of general books have had a fairly. 
large number of religious books in their 
recent lists. 


The Teachings of Jesus 

“NEVER MAN So SPAKE,” by Howarp B. 
GRosE (Doran.- $1.75 net). Here is a book of 
studies in the teachings of Jesus which has 
exceptional charm. It is simple and intimate, 
vivid and realistic, and with freshness and 
force leads one into an understanding of reli- 
gious life problems as few writers have done 
so well. Dr. Grose has summed up the wisdom 
and experience of a lifetime of rich and 
fruitful discipleship and ministry in this text- 
book, which is admirably adapted to class 
study and Sunday school teachers use, as well 
as for individual reading. The studies are 
arranged as if they were in the School of the 
Twelve, and Jesus is the Teacher, his words 
answering the questions concerning God, Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, character, sin, salvation, 
prayer, life here, and life hereafter. Dr. 
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Grose seeks to exalt our Lord to his rightf) 
place of authority as Divine Teacher, and w 
believe this book will inspire not only mo; 
reverence for Jesus but greater earnestne; 
in seeking to follow his precepts and examp 
Numerous poetic quotations add to the bo 
literary attractiveness and its appeal to 
heart. 


Christian Thought 
By Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D. 
Harvard Theological School 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: ITs HISTORY A 
APPLICATION, by HRNEST TROELTSCH (Dor, 
$1.75). ‘ 

THE SUFFICIENCY OF CHRISTIANITY, by F 
S. Ste1igéH (James Clarke & Co. $3.00). 

The reading of these two works re 
vividly to mind my first hearing of 
Troeltsch. It was at a conference of progres 
sive theological thinkers at Hisenach, where h 
was called upon to reply to a speaker who 
claimed that all great movements had f¢' 
rise in country places. ‘Troeltsch took 
platform and gave a rapid review of the de 
velopment of civilization in all advancing na 
tions, from the earliest historical period t 
our time. It was a wonderful feat. It shoy 
an amazing knowledge and an extraordinai 
mental marshalling of his intellectual 1 
sources. I had heard much about him in Ger 
many, and there he stood before me. He wa 
then (a dozen years ago) in the prime of li 
full of bodily vigor, with a mind penetrati 
in its analysis, comprehensive in its grasp, 
restless in its eager search for truth, wrestli 
with the profoundest and most perplexing pre 
lems of human thought, with a soul deeply 
conscious of spiritual reality, convinced — 
the individual’s immediate relation with God, 
finding in Him a “center of reference” for ft 
world and man, and all the difficulties th 
raise, and at peace in this great experien 


any other theologian of his day; he was the 
occasion of more discussions than anyone é 
He was the outstanding theologian in German 
when he died a couple of years ago. : 

It is to be regretted that more of his boo 
have not been translated and made available 
to non-German readers. So far we haye 3 
English, a striking article on “Psychology @ 
the Doctrine of Knowledge in the Science 
Religion,’ to be found in the first volume | 
The Arts and Science, published by the & 
Louis World Fair; an address on “The Future 


ings of the Berlin Liberal Congress of Re 
gions; an article in the Harvard Theolog 
Review, volume five, on “Empiricism 4! 
Platonism in the Philosophy of Religion”; 
book on Protestantism and Progress, and 
we have this small volume on Chris 
Thought. It is to be hoped that some § 
translator and wise and generous publish 
will make available Troeltsch’s other @ 
greater works. We are, however, grateful fo 
this new addition, which we owe to the broad 
mindedness of certain English theologians 7 
invited Troeltsch to England to give a eo 
of lectures; they were written but read 
others, for Troeltsch died before being 
to fulfill his engagement. It will serve to 1 
troduce us to his mind in its last phase. 1 
was profoundly interested in the middle an 
last period of his life in the problem of th 
religious in general and the Christian re! 
in particular as phenomena and forces in t 
historical life of nations. He stated the pr 


“The Absoluteness of Christianity.” He 
views his position in this new book, and gra 
ples with the profound and searching questi 
whether or not the absolute validity of 
Christian religion can be established. 
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thought to establish this claim by the 
rantee of external or internal miracles; 
ers by historical evolution, but neither was 
sfactory to Troeltsch. For him it is a mat- 
of intuition and personal conviction and 
1 seeing how far the various problems of 
can be solved in this way. ‘The intuition 
conviction must be individual, and can be 
indeed is social, and so we have enough 
0 on, but we cannot get absolute certainty. 
us, however, in this Western world, there 
10 question as to where our deepest and 
est and truest experiences are to be had. 
is he writes: 
ts primary claim to validity is thus the 
that only through it have we become what 
are, and that only in it can we preserve 
religious forces that we need. Apart from 
ve lapse either into a self-destructive, ti- 
e attitude, or into effeminate trifling, or 
¢erude brutality. 
nother problem in which he was profoundly 
rested was that of the relation of the his- 
sal life and the idea of an abiding system 
alues, which shall give us our standards by 
*h to control and dominate the natural 
and historical movements. It is the prob- 
of History and Ethics. This forms the 
nd part of this volume in which he dis- 
es “Personality—and the Morality of 
science” ; ‘““EXthics and the Cultural Values” ; 
“The Common Spirit.” He seeks escape 
1 historical relativism and scepticism, and 
rs hard to establish moral values. There is 
unflinching facing of the facts of human 
with its instincts and appetites, and its 
tion to the natural order, and the per- 
al flux of the historical life. There is also 
arching criticism of all naturalistic ex- 
ations. For him the great moral values 
ive their right and their necessity from 
> significance and content, quite independ- 
y of their origin in the psychological con- 
nation.” ‘The end of moral action is the 
inment and defence of a free personality 
+h has its foundation in itself and possesses 
rtain unity of its own. The idea of per- 
lity is the decisive idea.” “Freedom and 
tion constitute the secret of personality.” 
ltsch emphasizes the supreme worth of 
onality. He is the exponent of the idea 
idividuality. He does not, however, isolate 
individual, but sets him in his manifold 
an relations, and thus develops the ethics 
\lidarity, which have to do with various 
ps, from the family up to humanity. Nor 
the moral man function in thin air.- He 
s and seeks “cultural values’ and these 
his life a rich content and his place and 
in the creative life of the race. ‘The 
non spirit” is one of the great needs of 
times; there is too much anarchy in life 
thought; but it cannot be secured by ex- 
il pressure, nor social coercion, nor by a 
lie spirit’? which he thinks dominates too 
1 in our country. We must look rather 
ie free spirit of the various groups, and 
‘ially to free souls in their religious 
rience. It is in and through religion, 
th not the church, that he looks for the 
ion of a true common spirit. 
ie last section of the book deals with 
tics, Patriotism, and Religion.” These 
difficult and delicate subjects to discuss 
e an English audience after the war, but 
done with a fine temper, and in a moving 
and those who heard this lecture must 
felt their kinship of spirit with him. He 
mizes the necessity of politics, but is 
y aware, from his knowledge of history, 
xperience as legislator and publicist, and 
wh conscience, of the danger of Machia- 
nism confronting all modern states and 
hich the world war is referred as “one epi- 
among others.” He seeks deliverance not 


-having been born in Meriden. 
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by renouncing idealism, nor by abandoning the 
political world to its own destruction, nor by 
seeking a world empire in which the strongest 
nation dominates the weakest, nor even by 
the League of Nations, though he regards this 
solution with much sympathy, he sees more 
hope, however, in making a distinction between 
polities and patriotism, which is the devotion 
to hearth and home, to one’s own language and 
kindred. It is peaceful and quiet. There must 
come about a severance between politics and 
patriotism. There must also be a compromise 
between naturalism and idealism, between the 
practical necessities of human life upon the 
earth and the purposes and ideals of the life 
of the spirit. But he adds: “It is true, how- 
ever, that in the use of compromise we have 
to guard against all precipitate capitulation to 
the course which presents itself as momenta- 
rily expedient or as the easiest way for the 
moment, and, once more, we have to guard 
against any fundamental abandonment of the 
ideal.” He rests finally on the Christian Gos- 
pel. “Only through faith, hope, and love can 
the bellum omnium contra omnes be overcome.” 
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Dr. Sleigh for more than a decade has been 
a diligent and thorough student of Dr. 
Troeltsch’s works. He was himself feeling his 
way from the dogmatic method in theology to 
the religio-historical, when he made his dis- 
covery of Troeltsch’s works, and from that 
day to this he has continued his study, not as 
a mere disciple, but as a free man, now agree- 
ing with and again differing from his master, 
In this work he has “chosen to be prevailingly 
positive, interpretative, and appreciative.” He 
has provided the English student of Troeltsch 
an invaluable and an indispensable book. It 
is the most comprehensive study of Troeltsch 
in the English language. He has added greatly 
to its value by his abundant reference to all 
Troeltsch’s works, and to other literature that 
deals directly or indirectly with him, or which 
reveals his influence. A study of it will take 
one into the profound and vast region of 
Troeltsch’s thought. What Garvie did for 
Ritschl a generation ago, Sleigh has done for 
Troeltsch, and a comparison of the two works 
will show how far German thought hag gone 
beyond Ritschl. 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


If Dr. Charles Herbert Richards had 
lived until March 18, he would have been 
eighty-six years of age. He was called 
away from his life of busy performance on 
Monday morning, Feb. 16, after a very brief 
illness. In fact, he had been at his desk 
the preceding Friday, and had seemed to 
be in his usual good health and good spirits. 


Rey. Cuartes H. Ricuarps, D.D. 


His going away has left a great vacancy in 
the ranks of the Church Building Society 
and the Church Hxtension Boards, with 
which he had been connected as an official 
for the last twenty-two years. 

Dr. Richards was from New Hampshire, 
He graduated 
from Yale in 1860, and from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1865. His degree of 
D.D. was accorded him by Beloit College in 
1882. A long pastoral experience, which in- 
cluded our Congregational churches at Ko- 
komo, Ind., Madison, Wis., and Central 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., fitted him for his 
intimate understanding of the churches’ 
needs with respect to church building. His 
service at Madison, where he was our uni- 


versity pastor, extended over a period of 
twenty-three years. 


Even a brief account of his many activi- 
ties would surpass the space limits of this 
notice. One of his most outstanding inter- 
ests was that of music. He was the Yale 
Lecturer on Hymnology and Church Music 
in 1895, and was the author of “Evolution in 
Hymnology,’ and the editor of “Songs of 
Christian Praise,” “Songs of Praise and 
Prayer,” and “Songs of the Christian Life.” 
His literary activity covered a number of 
books and many magazine articles, and 
ranged over a wide field. His gift for fel- 
lowship made him friends wherever he went 
and opened to him opportunities for counsel 
which it was his constant practice to make 
use of. 


One of the most notable things about Dr. 
Richards was his continuing interest in the 
affairs of the world about him. With a 
keenness which would have done credit to, 
many younger men, he followed the trend 
of events, and was always alert and inter- 
ested. His opinions had a rare sanity. His 
advice was always worthwhile and his ac- 
tivity in the affairs of the Church Build- 
ing Society, to whose work he was so thor: 
oughly committed, was noteworthy in spite 
of his increasing years. After the reor- 
ganization of the benevolent societies in 
1915, when the Church Building Society was 
more closely linked with the Home Mission- 
ary and Sunday School Societies, Dr. Rich- 
ards was succeeded in the secretaryship by: 
Dr. James Robert Smith, and for his own 
part assumed the editorial secretaryship, 
In the case of some men such a position 
might easily have become merely nominal, 
but despite his modesty and self-effacing 
ways, he was so thoroughly constructive in 
the conduct of his work that his services 
continued to be of utmost value to his col- 
leagues, who are among those most sin- 
cerely bereaved at his departure. 

Funeral services were held in the Broad: 
way Tabernacle, New York City, of which 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


An Arresting Remark 

One day last summer I was talking with a 
gentle and cultured woman who wore an elec- 
trie device at her ear, artfully hidden by the 
arrangement of hair and gown. “Deafness is 
a handicap,” she said, “but I don’t regret it. 
I’m glad to have had the experience.’ The 
remark was arresting. I wanted to get her 
point of view. 

To another person she said, “I never feel 
sorry for people with physical limitations... . 
They can use them, if they so desire, towards 
acquiring beauty.’ This threw some light, but 
I wanted more. 

When I asked for it the reply was, “Yes, I 
remember making the remark to you about 
my deafness, and also wishing that I might 
speak to you again, as I did not want you to 
think it was’ mere braggadocio. I cannot say 
that I have ever found any material advantage 
or convenience in being deaf, but I have found 
it interesting; interesting to see just what I 
could do, how far I could live a normal life, 
with such a handicap. And for this reason 
I may say, with reservations, that it is an ex- 
perience that I’m glad to have had... . 

“After doctors failed to help me, I went 
through a black time, and I suspect I made 
it black for those about me. I found that I 
couldn’t die, as I wanted to, and, presently, 
I felt that if I had to live, such remnant of 
hearing as was left me must do its work. I de- 
cided that I would not be sensitive; that I 
would use any and every mechanical device 
I could find; learn lip reading; develop every 
power of perception; and then, forget that I 
was deaf. I wouldn’t speak of it, wouldn’t 
admit that I was handicapped, and above all, 
I would not brood over it. Sounds easy, 
doesn’t it? And of course I’ve never done it. 
I only half learned lip reading, as I wanted 
to depend upon my ears as long as possible. 
I found that it made it awkward for me and 
others if I refused to speak of it, and of course 
every day of my life I have to admit that it 
is a handicap if I persist in trying to do 
things that I cannot do. 

“But strangely enough I do forget it most 
of the time, and I don’t have to shut myself 
off from anything entirely. If I don’t very 
often put the strain of a lecture on my ears, 
I do go to the theater nearly every week, al- 
ways reading the play or a synopsis of it be- 
forehand, and if I miss some of the best dia- 
logue, I can follow the action and get some 
pleasure from that. Music, I am thankful to 
say, I can hear, and although it is sometimes 
a little distorted through the acousticon, I had 
long training in the theory of music and this 
affords my chief diversion and pleasure. If I 
cannot always hear the sermon when I go to 
church the beautiful liturgy is so familiar that 
I can follow it, and feel that if I miss the 
rector’s message, I at least am away from the 
rush and fret of everyday life and am in the 
presence of something that stands for enduring 
things. If it has cut me off from people, it 
has brought me nearer persons. 

“It may very well be that deafness has noth- 
ing to do with this, and it is only that I am 
now middle-aged and better able. to make 
selection; but I feel sure that it has made me 
forget myself.” And so often deafness makes 
people remember themselves to the discomfort 
of everyone else! 


“The burden that holds a man to the earth 
may be the finest training to fit him to mount 
to heaven at last, where no man is burdened.” 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LIFE WITH CHRIST 
For me to live is Christ.—Phil. 1: 21. 


A holy life is a life lived in union and 
communion with Jesus Christ as Lord. That 
is the simplest and most comprehensive defi- 
nition of a holy life with which I am ac- 
quainted,—a life in which Jesus is Master, 
in which all things are deferred to him, in 
which he shares our thoughts and shapes 
our ideals, in which every realm and sphere 
is controlled by him, the government being 


upon his shoulders, the reins in his pierced, 


hands, and his will our chiefest delight.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Dost thou love suitableness? What per- 
son more suitable than Christ?—Richard 
Baster. 


Christ be with me, Christ within me, 


Christ behind me, Christ before me, * 


Christ beside me, Christ to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me; 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and stranger. 


Tr. O. F, Alexander, abr. 


You know what human fellowship is, how 
spirit mates with spirit, how the strength 
of a strong soul, the courage of a brave 
heart, and the hope of a fearless and radi- 
ant character passes into you and becomes 
a part of your own equipment. Well, all 
that one human soul can be to another, 
and far more, Christ can be, has been, is, 
to hearts that know and trust him.—Charles 
Brown. 


One of the great sayings of Origen was 
that Jesus Christ sleeps in every man as 
he slept in the boat on the lake, and it is 
only when the Christ in man awakes that 
the storm is stilled, and the boat brought 
safe to haven. Ah! if only we can awaken 
the sleeping Christ! For it is only through 
conscious fellowship, it is only as the idea 
of grace becomes a moral experience, that 
the filial spirit is quickened and sonship is 
perfected. Here, then, is the inspiring task 
of the Christian church. It must show 
that all this ennobling of common experi- 
ence is the preparation for the full revela- 
tion of Christ in the hearts of men. It 
must show men that their aspirations and 
longings are the very evidence that Christ 
is leading them.—W, Hilsworth Lawson. 


Friend and Helper of my soul, 
love each new day of my want and thy 
supply confirms, thy presence is my joy, 
thy promise is my hope, thy life the full 
assurance of eternal life. My heart re- 
joices in thy perfect righteousness. With 
hearty and unfeigned repentance, most of 
all that by transgression I have grieved thy 
patient love, I ask forgiveness of my sin. 
O loving Friend, let me not speak or think 
that which can bring dishonor to thy name. 
I bless thee for the trust which sends me 
forth amid the cares and troubles of this 
present world and for the help that fails 
not in my need. Teach me to overcome. 
Change me into the likeness of thy holiness. 
Aid me in work which is both thine and 
mine. Reveal thyself more clearly to my 
longing heart and keep my spirit in thy 
perfect peace forevermore. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


“up with this week’s. 


whose - 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVO 
Winning Friends for Christ 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
March 15-21 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Preparation for Winning Others { 
Christ.—Matthew 4: 18-20; Acts 1: 14; 2: H 


Light from the Bible Passages 


Followers of Christ are to be winners 
men. Selfishly to enjoy the benefits he 
stows on those near to him is to make 
selves unworthy of them. By a higher us 
the abilities that are ours we are to- 
others for Christ. Fishermen for the prod 
of the sea were to use their skill and 
perience as fishers for their fellowmen. 

a complete consecration of time for this + 
must be made. Prayer of the most earnes 
sort must also accompany it. United pra 
with others adds power to the efforts. 
greatest harvest of souls came to workers 1 
were filled with the Spirit of Christ. It 
them adequate power to speak in the 
persuasive way to reach the hearts of tl 
they would win. In manifold and might 
ways they were instruments of God. 


0 


Leads for Leaders 


Last week’s topic and next week’s are tie 
We must remember tha 
we shall not have done enough to merit Chri 
approval when we have discussed ways of ¥ 
ning others to him. It is the actual doing ii 
that makes us most worthy to be called Chris 


tian. 


Are the four following things essentials? 
1. Enthusiasm. A real, successful fisherman 
likes winning men to Christ. Are we cold 
warm to the idea of winning others? Does q 
Spirit of Christ fill us? ; 


2. Passion. Is it the consuming concern 
our lives to take some others along with 
to Christ? How much are we willing % sac: 
rifice in order to do it? 

3. Knowledge. Do we know Christ 
enough to catch his spirit? Do we know man 
—those whom we would win—well enough 
approach them tactfully and successfully? 

4. Prayer. Do we pray for others 
name? Do we pray long enough and inte 
enough? Do we get others to join us in such 
prayers? 


Thoughts for Members 


“Tt is not so much a question of our defect 
as of Christ’s sufficiency, nor of the diffic 
in the way of speaking, as of our purposé 
overcome such difficulty.” 


As to the confidence with which we 
upon this work. If it is the greatest wor 
which God calls us every one, can we bi 
any doubt as to its having its blessing? T! 
is no room here for self-confidence, but | 
is no room, either, for lack of God-confi 
We have the same Power working with 
that Jesus had with him.—Oharles Gall 
Trumbull. 


Thy soul must overflow 
_ If thou another’s soul would reach; 
It takes the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We would be useful to Thee, O Thou | 
Friend of all mankind. Beneficiaries of 
matchless gifts we would bring others t 
place where they, too, may share them. 
us, we pray, worthy to be fishermen for 
for Thee. Amen. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Our Lord’s Resurrection 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 15. 


John 20: 1-18 


The resurrection of Jesus is often spoken 
as the corner stone of Christianity. That 
not quite true. The corner stone of Chris- 
nity is Jesus Christ himself. Christian 
th and experience find their center, soul, 
d meaning, not in any one historic fact, but 
the revelation of God in the life and char- 
er of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus died for us 
sause of what he was, and because of what 
d is. The Cross is the revelation of sacri- 
al Saviorhood. 

So, also, Jesus rose because of what he was. 
ere could not even be a resurrection with- 
5 a cause. Why did Jesus rise again? Why 
his resurrection regarded as the corner 
ne of faith? Because of his divine life. The 
urrection is not the proof of his divinity, 
t the result of his divinity. 


The significance of the resurrection is not 
ind in the fact that a man rose from the 
1d, but in the nature of the resurrected life. 
e New Testament records at least two other 
torations of dead men to life, but we do 
; think of the resurrection of Lazarus, or 
it of the son of the widow of Nain, as con- 
futing the groundwork of the Christian re- 
on. It is the Christ who arose who is the 
rd of earth and heaven. 


t is very necessary to grasp this or the 
urrection may be for us a mere historic 
t that has little reality of spiritual mean- 
. Belief in a physical miracle is less than 
ief in the spiritual Christ, and than the 
ritual miracle of his resurrection in the 
is of men who were dead in trespass and 
S. 
sut can we believe in the spiritual Christ 
1 experience his resurrection in the soul 
hout believing in the physical miracle of 
resurrection? There are two opinions 
ut that. Some contend that even though 
n may have Christian faith and experience, 
ief in the spiritual resurrection and living 
sence of Jesus would not long survive the 
; of faith in the physical, historic fact of 
resurrection. 
There is much warrant for that opinion. 
e faith of the disciples in their risen Lord 
tered in the conviction of the historic fact 
the resurrection. 


Jowever, the evidence that convinced them 
10t available for us. They had their faith 
Jesus restored through seeing him again. 
sy believed in him because of the resurrec- 
1. But we believe in the resurrection be- 
Se of Christ. The wonderful story of the 
ealed tomb would not convince us were it 
for the wonderful life. 


‘he largeness of the fact and the glory of 
risen Lord go beyond the mere details of 
lesson. It is interesting to read how Peter, 
| the other disciple, probably John, ran to 
sepulchre, and how Mary saw her Lord, 
the great challenge of the lesson comes 
the question regarding our own relation to 
us. Paul has defined the meaning of the 
irrection for the Christian believer. The 
mate witness to the resurrection is the 
ng presence of Christ in our own souls. “I 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life 
ch I now live in the flesh, I live by the 


faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” 

The mystery of the tomb is hidden from our 
eyes; it lies in the far past: but the mystery 
of the presence of Christ may be a present, 
personal reality. 


The Church at Middlebury, Vt. 


The Congregational Church of Middlebury, 
Vt., is rejoicing over the completion of the 
renovation of its house of worship. The pres- 
ent edifice, the original church building, was 
erected in 1809, and has been in use since 
that time, having been once or twice repaired 
and somewhat remodelled and re-decorated in 
interior detail during the intervening years. It 
is a remarkably fine example of the Georgian 
type of church architecture, and the endeavor 
of the renovation just completed has been to 
restore the original so far as practicable. The 
work has been done under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry M. Seaver, of Harding and 
Seaver, architects, Pittsfield, Mass. 

On Sunday, Jan. 18, the church held services 
of re-dedication. The order of morning wor- 
ship included a sermon by the pastor, Rey. 
H. ©. Newell, on the theme, “A Spiritual 
House,” followed by a special service of re- 
dedication in which minister and people read 
responsive selections, and: all united in the 
prayer of dedication. The evening service 
was a community gathering at which the 
other Protestant churches of the village were 
represented. The evening sermon was preached 
by Rey. Walter Thorpe of Brandon, who 
brought a most appropriate message based 
upon the text, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.” The Middlebury College choir joined 
with the choir of the church to make the eye- 
ning musical program one of unusual inspira- 
tion. An interesting feature of both morning 
and evening service was the fact that each 
order of worship included a musical composi- 
tion by Mrs. H. J. Wiley, a member of the 
church. Mrs, Wiley’s contribution to the 
musical program of the morning service was 
a most effective musical setting of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ “Build Thee More Stately 
Mansions, O My Soul,” which was happily 
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interpreted by Dr. P. BE. Mellen as a tenor 
solo. 

The work done has involved an expenditure 
of approximately $20,000, and was handled 
locally by a committee chosen from the 
church, of which Judge Charles I. Button was 
chairman. 


Family Welfare Study 


Church members must sometimes feel called 
upon by their own consciences, in addition to 
their pastors’ words, to undertake more per- 
sonal service in homes of neighbors, who are 
in some form of distress or plainly in lack of 
opportunities. Then, at once, a person who 
is thoughtful as well as sympathetic will ask, 
am I sufficiently experienced and informed to 
ensure my efforts as reasonably helpful? 

The Family Welfare Society of Boston is 
trying to fill this educational need by a course 
of eight weekly exercises to begin on March 11. 
The aim is to give the elementary but funda- 
mental information for carrying out the so- 
ciety’s main purpose of strengthening home 
life, of re-establishing it when breaking down. 
And also to quicken both in the worker and 
later in the person dealt with the power of 
imagination, patience, and hope—resources 
again, which are elemental and fundamental. 

Women, and men too, who have had oppor- 
tunities, who are able to order with fair ef- 
fectiveness their own lives, can thus be doing 
with a small contribution of time and effort a 
work which is challenging and _ essentially 
Christian. 

Persons who would join this course may 
write to Mrs. Fred Smith, Family Welfare 
Society, 3 Chardon Court, Boston, for fuller 
detail. 


Reassurance 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
He is holy! Shall we feel no terror? 
(Our brief earth-lives are so full of error!) 
Wounded feet, I think, will walk beside us, 
Nail-scarred hands reach out in love to guide us, 


Then, O dearest of all dear assurance! 

We shall see God’s face, not mere endurance 

Written on it, but great loving kindness, 

With a large compassion for our blindness, 

All our unbelief and wayward sinning. 

He, who knew us from our frail beginning, 

Will say this, I think, “Mine own Son sought 
you! 

Call me Abba, Father, as He taught you!” 


INTERIOR OF CHURCH AT MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


Roy, Thoroughbred 


By Rose Brooks 

Three days before her holidays were over, 
Theodora faced her father over the breakfast 
table, deserted except for themselves. 

“Your vacation has been a godsend to us, 
Theo, as well as a pleasure,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford, rising to stoke a smoldering fire into 
flame. ‘No trained nurse, cook, and general 
manager rolled into one could have done bet- 
ter. I’m sorry for you, though—I mean I’m 
sorry you’ve had this kind of a vacation. No, 
I know you don’t begrudge it, and we'll take 
the lift you’ve given us in the spirit you’ve 
given it. Now that we're all on our feet again, 
what can we do to help you get off, ship-shape, 
on Monday?” — 

Theodora’s usually smiling face was grave. 
“Oh, I’m all right,” she said. “I suppose I 
had no business to enter college, anyway.” 

“Wihy Theo!” her father turned to reassure 
her. ‘‘We had that all out, my dear, last fall, 
when you went. Isn’t Marcia fifteen? Older 
than you were, when you had to fill your 
mother’s place. And here am I, home all day, 
anyway, and if one man and a fifteen-year-old 
girl can’t between them run a house—” 

“You’re all just up from the grippe, and 
Marcia’s different, anyway, and you know and 
T know what hopes we're all building on your 
book, and I s’pose you want to write it just 
as much as I want to go to college. Oh, 
Daddy—” and as Theo slipped back into the 
childish name, she slipped into his arms as 
well, and finished with her brown head on his 
shoulder, “I do love college so!” 

“Of course you do! Who's prouder of the 
fact than your old Dad?’ 

“But Marcia can’t keep order as I can, and 
give you any time, and I’m a year younger 
than most of the girls—” 

“So much the sooner we'll be having a real 
earning member of the family—”’ 

“You needn’t tell me why you’ve stayed 
home these years, Daddy,’’.Theo accused. ‘‘And 
with me at the helm, you did have time to 
turn stories into bread and butter, didn’t you? 
Such good stories;—you know what the pub- 
lisher said, if your book is as good as your 
stories; and I go off and come back to Marcia’s 
mismanagement. Oh, I do know she does her 
best—and all of you sick—and your book 
hardly begun—” 

“There—that’s all up to us, my dens When 
next you come home, who knows what wonders 
we'll all have wrought? Fly along now to 
town. I heard you tell Marcia you had er- 
rands you must do,—and mind you bring your 
ticket back with you.” 

And Theodora went. Halfway to town, 
staring out the trolley window, she turned to 
look hard at something, turned farther in her 
seat to watch it, till, owl-wise, her head was 
all but unscrewed. No longer able to see it, 
she rose in haste, rang for the car to stop; 
scrambled out, and took the first car home. 

“Here I am!” and Theo’s voice sounded 
happier than it had all vacation, as she ran 
in her own door. “Daddy! Marcia!” 


Two surprised figures emerged from the 
kitchen. “Were I am!” repeated Theo joy- 
ously. “And to stay! Now, Marcia, you help 


me tidy up Daddy’s study so he can get to 
writing, then we’ll have this house in proper 
order by night or my name’s not Theodora 
Bradford.” ; 


“You couldn’t have got to town and back 
in this time,” began Marcia. 

“T didn’t. I’m not going back to college.” 

“My dear, off you go to college Monday 
morning.” Father’s voice was troubled. “We’re 
not such a set of incompetents as you think.” 

“T’m not going back to college.” Theo’s voice 
was gay, her eyes alight. 

“Oh, Theo, I do try,’ Marica despaired. 
“And Father says I’m doing better.” 

“Try! Of course you try! I’m not going 
back to college, that’s all. Not this year. 
Nothing can change me. ‘There’s just one 
favor I want to ask.” 

Joan, Jimsy, and Peter had clattered in and 
joined the group. “I want a collie puppy,” 
Theo finished. 

“Theo! 
down weakly in the first chair. ‘“You give 
up college with the air that you’re blowing 
away a bubble, and next breath you request a 
collie pup as though you asked a diadem.” 

Marcia stared. Joan, Jimsy, and Peter 
capered their delighted approval. “But Theo,’ 
Peter stopped in his war dance, “that’s what 
we always wanted and you always said no.” 


“You learn lots at college,” said Theo 
gravely. “You see, I’ve learned already that 
I was wrong about lots of things and I want 
a collie puppy. <A gold-colored one, with a 
big white ruff, and I shall name him ‘Le Roi.’” 

“Means King,” Marcia informed the younger 
children. 

“That’s all right, King he is,” said Theo, 
with an air of finality. 

That’s how Theodora Bradford came to stay 
home from college for the rest of her first 
year, after three months’ brilliant beginning. 

And that’s how Roy, as the children 
promptly called him, came to be a much- 
cherished member of the Bradford household 
in spite of numerous chewed slippers to his 
credit. 

Inside a week the children, Marcia included, 
departed each morning for school in orderly 
fashion, properly fed and on time. Inside a 
week, home was home, with Theodora a young 
but efficient head, who kept her own counsels 
and looked to no one for inner help except to 


Roy! 
“Whew! These pots and pans!” Father, 
going into his study, overheard. “How can 


one meal take so many! And‘about a million 
middies and blouses to iron!” 
turbed, outwardly innocent, he walked into the 


kitchen so quietly that Theo, at the sink, 
jumped. “Oh! I didn’t hear you! I was 
conversing with the pots and pans,’ she 
finished. 

“Let me help.” 

“No,” firmly. ‘You’re due in the library. 


Why are you out of it?” 

“I want to help my daughter.” 

“No. It’s my book, too, if I do this. Where’s 
Roy? I want Roy!” 

Half an hour, and Theo was her'own gay 
self, singing at the bed-making, Roy under 
each bed in turn, scratching his back deliciously 
on the springs. 

“Beyond me,’ Father soliloquized over his 
book in the library. ‘The few times she does 
let disappointment show through the surface, 
it’s Roy she wants. Beyond me. But if she 
ean do what she’s doing for this family, I can 
set her free for college next fall with this 
book,” and squaring his shoulders and his 


Have you gone mad?” Father sat 


Inwardly per- 


chin, Father fell to, and wrote without stop 
ping what the publisher afterward said wa 
the very best chapter of their very best bool 
of the year. 

At the end of the school year, all the chil 


dren were creditably promoted, and Father 
after having received letters of praise from 
his publishers, was beginning to receive chee 
The first one he promptly endorsed and, callin 
Theodora to his study, laid it in her lap. “ 
ward the college expenses of my daughter, 0 
whom I’m inordinately proud,’ he began 
gravely that Theo flushed bright red w 
pleasure. “Oh, Daddy! You don’t mean thes 
will keep coming! As big as these! This on 
would pay a housekeeper for goodness know; 
how long!” 

“There'll be others for housekeepers. hi 
first is for my daughter Theodora.” Fathel 
though whimsical, was deeply serious. 


“We're all so proud of you, Daddy!” Theo! 
voice was as sincere as his own. 

“You needn’t be. When could I have written 
this book or any other unless my efficien 
daughter had wrestled with pots and pans an 
ironing-boards?” 

“Oh, Daddy, don’t.” Theo was plainly em 
barrassed. “I shouldn’t have gone off like | 
pig in the first place. You know it. And the 
when I came home, I shouldn’t have though 
even once of going back. Anyway, I didn’t d 
a thing. It was Roy. Where’s Roy?” 

“Theo, what on earth is all this abou 
Roy, anyway? Curiosity? I’m bursting. A 
these months Roy has been your stay in tim 
of stress. Now, thanks to you, we've com 
out on top of the heap.” 

“Tt was Roy.” 

“In one more minute bhi father will 
demented before your eyes.” 

“It was Roy.” Theo, arms around Roy 
neck, buried her face in his ruff. ‘You'd tel 
Daddy. You’d think it was silly.” 

“Tell? You know better. Roy is an hon 
ored and handsome member of the househol 
If he’s also a prince in disguise, time I knew i 

“Well,” began Theo slowly, her voice mufil 
in Roy’s ruff, “you know I started in tow 
one day to do errands and to get my ticket. 
meant to leave this household in that awit 
state. Remember?” 

“T remember I wanted you to have 
chance to go back to college.” 

“And halfway to town—I was trying 
to feel I was running off—I was feeling 
horrid inside and saying to myself the 
were plenty of girls who wouldn’t mind coo! 
ing and ironing, and I was trying to 
myself believe I was cut out for somethil 
better—that I’d be out of place in a kitchen 
and—” A long pause. 4 

“And?” 

“And I looked out of the window. That 
all there was to it. I just happened to look 
out the window of the trolley.” 

“No, young lady, that is no end of a stor} 
even in these modern days. Go on.” 4 

“Well, all I saw was a ramshackle old @ 
livery wagon, a dejected old black horse hitché 
to it, and a grubby boy climbing over the 
wheel into the driver’s seat. And—” 

“And? Theo, I’ll shake you if you 
hurry!” 

“Well, on the seat was the most wonder! 
collie I ever saw. Thoroughbred, every | 
of him. And he wagged his tail at that g 
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, and barked with joy when that old horse 

mbled off.’ 

‘ather’s eyes began to twinkle. 

Happened to be his job,” finished Theo. 

id his job didn’t do anything to disguise 
Anybody could see, rickety old outfit 

all, that he was a thoroughbred.” 

ather’s laugh rang through the house as 

lad not in years. “Were we as bad as 

! That dejected old black horse could 

sr have felt worse than I did that day I 

ight you were going to get your ticket!” 
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Theo’s laugh rang with his. “Oh, Daddy, I 
never thought of it that way. Truly I never 
meant to liken you all to that miserable out- 
fit! I just thought if a collie could overcome 
such handicaps—’ Laughter gained its way 
with them both. 

Father, serious first, stooped to stroke Roy’s 
head. “That collie you saw never proved it 
half so well as you have, my dear,” 

OS AS! 

“That a thoroughbred can do anything.” 

“Oh, Daddy !” 
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“That one swift look out the trolley win- 
dow did more for this household than you 
realize. Now that I know what that look 
taught you, I can better stand your having 
given up your college year, since now you can 
finish in peace of mind.” 

“T can’t take Roy with me,” 
Theo. 

“Roy will be my own special charge, and 
between us we'll keep the best secret I’ve ever 
heard in the world.” 

(All rights reserved) 


murmured 


More People 
Using Our Toll Lines 


The fire in our Boston toll office seems to have 
impressed the value of toll service on a lot of 
people who never before realized its worth to them. 


There has been a marked increase in our toll] 
business since the first announcement that service 
had been completely restored to all points. 


Weare receiving additional business from small 


firms and individuals who seldom used the lines, 
and calls are coming from entirely new sources. 


With our new toll equipment, rushed into serv- 
ice in record time, we are prepared to give quick 
service to any point. 


Toll service is not expensive, and affords per- 
sonal conversation without loss of time. 


Ask us to quote rates to any point. 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Company 


GEORGE H. DRESSER, General Manager 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Community Enterprise at Storrs, Ct. 


The Connecticut Federation of Churches, 
under the lead of the president, Rey. L. H. 
Dorchester, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Hartford, and the secretary, Rev. M. 
BH. Alling, is not only backing but vigorously 
pushing an enterprise at Storrs, Ct., which 
will fill a place of large usefulness and will be 
an impressive demonstration of the solidarity 
of the churches for which the federation 
stands. The State of Connecticut has estab- 
lished at Storrs the Connecticut Agricultural 
College in which it has invested upwards of 
$2,500,000. The student body comprises youth 
of all faiths, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant. To meet the religious needs of 
these young people there is at present only 
one small Congregational church, worshiping 
in a small building erected in 1846 and in- 
adequate for present conditions. There are 
over 500 students besides the families of the 
faculty and help and a small community about 
the campus. It is proposed to raise $300,000, 
of which $150,000 will be for a new church 
edifice, $75,000 for a community house,’ and 


$75,000 for endowment. This will provide 
for a suitable church building and for all the 
varied activities in which a modern church 
must engage for the development of the life of 
those within its reach. The plant will be 
available for the use of all denominations and 
creeds. ~ 


This plan for meeting the religious needs at 
Storrs has the hearty approval of state offi- 
cials from the Governor down, of the alumni 
of the college, of pastors of all denominations, 
and of church bodies such as the CongYega- 
tional State Conference. On a recent Sunday, 
Jan. 18, the cause was presented and com- 
mended in many of the churches of Hart- 
ford. Dr. Potter of Center Church, Hartford, 
said: “This appeal gives a unique opportunity 
to the Christian people of the different 
churches of Connecticut to share in the de- 
velopment of a service that is Christian in the 
broadest sense and that will become an effec- 
tive expression of the unity of the Christian 
people of all the churches in their spirit and 
purpose.” The campaign for the necessary 
funds is being pressed by Mr. Alling, who has 


GOOD BOOKS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


weak, Pea du into high light; viz., 


ship, Doxologies, and Chants. 


FULL ORCHESTRATION 


Arrangements for Twelve Instruments 
Price $1.25 Each 
$15.00 for Complete Set 


353 Fourth 
Avenue 


You Cannot Maintain a Standard Higher 
Than Your Equipment 


The Hymnal for 


American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


IS THE HYMN BOOK THAT IS ENDORSED BY LEADERS IN 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK. THE WORDS OF THE HYMNS 
ARE RELIGIOUS AND EMBODY NOBLE SENTIMENTS—WOR- 
SHIP—LOYALTY—LOVE—JOY—PEACE, THE MUSIC IS APPROPRIATE TO THE WORDS AND 
HAS BEEN LOWERED SO THAT IT WILL COME WITHIN THE RANGE OF A YOUNG VOICE. 


One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order 


The BALANCE throughout the book is ADMIRABLY MAINTAINED, with certain sections, ordinarily 
Nature Hymns for Adolescents, Life and Ministry of Jesus, Easter, Fellow- 


The Twenty Orders of Worship 


Filling some seventy pages at the back of the book, are rich in Biblical and extra Biblical material pedagogically 
sound, and yet elastic enough to fit the one assembly standard of the small school. 


$75.00 Per Hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Send for returnable samples and a complete 
catalogue of our hymn books for Church, Prayer 
Meeting, Sunday School, 


College and School. 


New York 
City 


Select Songs 
of Praise 


1A new religious song book 
that is different. Interesting 
—Inspiring—Satisfying. A 
reat treat. of 165 best songs —40 
ot found in other current books. 
Will aid you in carrying out your 
“4 program of Evangelism. 


POPULAR SIZE—LOW PRICE 


$20 and $35 per 100 according to binding. Special ~ 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. 200,000 
printed first edition. For Revivals, Sunday Schools 
and General use. Gives a real uplift. Returnable 
copy on request. 


Send for Samples. Do you have copies of our 
two great books ‘REVIVAL GEMS,” 10c and “LIV- 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in less than 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 16 Ashburton Pl. 

Kansas City,1107 McGeeSt. Los Angeles, 813 W. see) St. 

Beattle, 439 Burke Bldg. Toronto, 223 Church St. 
Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


HILLTOPS 
IN GALILEE 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


A book of peculiar 
charm and fascination 
based upon journey- 
ings in the Holy Land 
by this well-known 
artist of word and 
brush. 

Eight illustrations 

in colors. 
Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


HAROLD SPEAKMAN} 
Scalise aoe once ter bocaed 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES 


Covers, Plates. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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been released temporarily from his duties ag 
secretary of the federation to serve as acti 
pastor of the. Storrs Church. 


A Conference Reading Guild 
The ministers of the Southern Californ 
Conference have entered the second year 
their course of reading provided by a comm 
tee for the purpose. If last year the num 
participating seemed astounding, this yea 
group surpasses it; there are 104. Hach m 
may keep a book one month, when it is se 
on to his successor. These are the titles: 
Psychology and Personality, Buckham. 
The Worlds Living Religions, Hume. 
Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of 
Democracy, W. A. Brown. 
Modern Religious Cults 
Atkins. 
From Immigrant to Inventor, Pupin. 
Foundations of Faith, Orchard. = 
Three Centuries of American Democracy, 
MeDonald. 
The Mystical Quest of Christ, Horton. 


In this connection, we may note the enlarg- 
ing service which is being rendered throu 
the conference office in the distribution of I 
erature. There would be a big business he 
for a depository of all religious publications, 
and that will be accomplished in time. Los 
Angeles is the point of distribution for a gre 
amount of such material. Until that desiral 
condition is attained, Rev. George Simons, ¢ 
rector of religious education, is making 
office at 606 Spreckels Bldg., Los Angeles, 
clearing house. He will fill orders for boo 
and church school supplies. Already the shely 
contain a considerable supply for examinatio 
and many volumes can be loaned. Valual 
assistance is rendered Leagues of Youth 
church schools as well as ministers, in t 
counsel given about programs, books for x 
erence, general reading, etc. He invites such 
opportunities for consultation. 


and Movements, 


Sermon Series . 

Dr. A. W.-Palmer, pastor of First, OAK 
Park, ILL., gave his congregation a chance 
vote on the subjects to be discussed in t 
February evening sermons. Six series list 
on the straw ballot were: 

Religion and Science 

Some Laws of Mental Health 

The Modern Man and His Bible 

Four Great Souls of Long Ago 

Four Great Souls of Our Own Day 

How Much is True? 4 

The second title received the largest numb 
of votes, and this series has just been ¢o 
pleted. It included discussions on: 

How the Mind Works 

The Conquest of Fear 

Values and Limits of Mental Healing 

Other People and How to Get Along With 

Them 7 

The series of “Religion and Science” | 
ceived the second largest number of votes, 
will be given during the Lenten period, #8 
follows: 

Seeing God in the Stars 

Substitutes for Adam 

Is Evolution Atheistic? 

The Perils of Modern Science 

Dr. Palmer has been giving “The Mode 
Man and His Bible’ at the midweek chur 
night services: 

How Much is Left of the Bible? 

How About the Miracles? 

Does the Bible Show Progress? 

Is the Bible Now Complete? 


The pastor of Girsum-Surry, N. H., Rev. 
H. Sargent, has taken for the watchwal t 
year, “A New Year of Our Lord Jesus Ch: ist 
He is preaching a series of sermons on @ 
subject with the topics: “A New Life,” 
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Rev. Neil MacPherson, D.D., Pastor 
of First Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., says: “To read this mas- 
terly book is to be mentally directed, 
morally aroused, and __ spiritually 
strengthened.” 

Rev. G. P. Bostick, Southern Baptist 
Interior Mission, Pochow, Anhwei, 
China, says: ‘Ten days ago I received 
that marvelous book, JESUS CHRIST 
AT THE CROSSROADS. 1 began reading it and read it through in 
twenty-four hours, and several others have already read it through. God 
bless you and give you yet many years in His glorious service.” 


William Phillips Hall, President, American Tract Society, New York, 
says: “I have just finished reading JESUS CHRIST AT THE CROSS— 
ROADS. I thank you and I also thank God for it. It is a most im- 
portant and timely book.’’ 


Frank J. Kitchell, Vice-President, National Leather Co., says: ‘1 value 
very highly your book, JESUS CHRIST AT THE CROSSROADS. Its 
marked characteristic is the clarity with which it draws the line between 
so-called Modernism and Christianity, so that no one after reading it 
ean doubt where he stands.” 


William Harman Van Allen, 8.T.D., Rector of the Church: of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, Mass., says: ‘“‘ ‘What think ye of Christ?’ is the great 
question now, as in the early days of the faith, and your clear, strong, 
and scholarly reminder that He is God Incarnate, nothing else, is much 
needed and most wholesome.” 


Pres. John C. Acheson, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., says: “I 
have read the book, JESUS CHRIST AT THE CROSSROADS, with great 
interest. It is refreshing to know that men of scholarship and attain- 
ment still believe in the supernatural and are still loyal to the great 
fundamental truths of the ‘Old Book.’ ” 

Edwin A. Bayley, Esq., Eminent Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Bos- 
ton, Mass., says: “The strong words of your message are like living 
coals; they will rekindle the faltering faith of many. I cannot recall 
anything that I have ever read which covers so completely and satisfac- 


“JESUS CHRIST at the CROSSROADS” 


By REV. A. Z. CONRAD, Ph.D., D.D. 


Pastor of Park Street Oongregational Church, Boston, Mass. 


Second Edition. 


THAT WILL BANISH DOUBT tional Observatory, Elgin, 11., says: 
A 0 0 K THAT WILL CONFIRM FAITH 
THAT WILL STRENGTHEN BELIEF 


Heartfelt Appreciations 


$1.25 


Prof. W. W. Payne, Author, Editor, 
Astronomer, and Director of the Na- 


“T have read JESUS CHRIST AT THE 
CROSSROADS with perfect delight. 
It is a God-sent message that will do 
untold good.” 

Frank F. Davidson, Treasurer, Thos. 
Long Co., Boston, says: “In my judg- 
ment it is a book that reaches the 
lay-worker and the rank and file of our Churches with greater helpful- 
ness than any book I know of.’’ 

Amos R. Wells, D.D., Christian Endeavor World, says: “One of the 
great outstanding leaders in the present controversy between radicals and 
conservatives is the well-known Pastor of Park Street Church, Boston— 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad. JESUS CHRIST AT THE CROSSROADS is a real 
contribution to the controversy between Evangelicals and Modernists, 
Dr. Conrad deals sledge-hammer blows in behalf of the great doctrines 
in controversy.’’ 


Walter Duncan Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., Broadway Presbyterian Church, 
New York, says: “I have read this delightful book three times. The 
clear and decisive way in which you have presented the great issue 
which is now before the Church is sure to bear abundant fruit.” 


Rev. Edwin H. Byington, Professor in Gordon College, Author and 
Minister, West Roxbury, Mass., says: “Dr. Conrad’s JESUS CHRIST AT 
THE CROSSROADS is a timely contribution to current theological dis- 
cussion, revealing clear-cut convictions, which are presented with force- 
ful argumentations, trenchant expressions, and brilliant epigrams.’’ 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, D.D., Princeton University, says: “JESUS 
CHRIST AT THE CROSSROADS is an excellent book indeed, with a 
clear understanding of the great issue which now confronts the Church. 
How earnestly do I thank God for your fellowship with us in the faith 
and for the splendid service to the great cause which you have 
performed.” 

Rev. W. E. McCormack, Educational Director, First M. E. Church, Dallas, 
Texas, says: “Your dynamic book, JESUS CHRIST AT THE CROSS-— 


torily the foundations of our faith, and so fully and fairly answers the 


controversial questions which have been raised.’’ 


ROADS, I have read with gratitude. It is cogent in its arguments, pene- 
trating in its introspection, and sturdy and challenging in its appeal.’ 


FLEMING H. REVELL, CO., Publishers 


Order from Bookstores, the Publishers, or send $1.25 to Park Street Church for autographed copy. 


$1.25 


w Home,” “New Friends,” ““A New Heaven,” 


ew Reverence,” ‘New Citizenship,” “A 
w Enterprise,” “A New Profession,” “A 
w Education,” “New Journeys,” “New 
ristian Work,” “New Play Time,” “A New 
vings Bank,” “New Responsibility,” “New 
ngers,” “New Deliverance,” “New Riches,” 
ew Success.” 


From East to West 


MAINE 


eet Pastor on His Birthday 

More than 800 parishioners attended the 
yer meeting of WooprorDs, PORTLAND, on 
morning of Feb. 10, to surprise their pas- 
, Dr. D. I. Gross, on his birthday. <A 
utiful reading lamp and a birthday cake 
re presented, and an original poem and 
rty handshakes expressed the good wishes 
his friends. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

. Sampson Made Pastor Emeritus 

\t Tinton, Rey. C. C. Sampson completes 
astorate of 40 years in June. Last Decem- 
he resigned to take effect on the comple- 
1 of the 40 years of service, and early in 
new year the church voted to accept his 
ignation, to make him pastor emeritus, and 
grant him an annuity for life. Mr. Samp- 
’s unselfish work for church and community 
gained for him hundreds of friends and 
uaintances until he is probably one of the 
{ known clergymen of the entire state. 
lis work for the young people of the church 
| been marked. His two clubs for young 
1 of his Sunday school class, the K. R. T. 
ib, and the Three-M’s, have had over 100 


members each. The pastor’s friendship has 
followed these boys out into life and has been 
a strong force for Christian manhood all over 
the country. When the Christian Endeavor 
movement started Tilton had one of the largest 
societies in the state, and Mr. Sampson was 
the leading spirit both of the devotional meet- 


First CHURCH AT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Recent renovations have improved this beautiful old house of worship, where many 
of the sessions of the 1923 National Council were held. 


ings, which filled the vestry, and of the fre- 

quent social gatherings. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The Old First Church in Springfield 


The Old First Church in Springfield, Mass., 
has just been thoroughly renovated inside and 
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A Book for Every Home 


THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


For Young People 


By HAROLD B. HUNTING 


Author of 
“The Story of Our Bible,” ete 


“To make the life of Jesus so vivid 
for young people that they may un- 
derstand his teaching concerning life’s 
conduct and relationships, and be won 
in allegiance to him, is the highest of 
all achievements. The author of this 
short Life of Christ for Young People 
is admirably fitted for this task.’— 
The Congregationalist. 


“Vividness without too much detail; . 
simplicity that achieves eloquence; a 
story that is at the same time an in- 
terpretation; the free but reverently 
inspiring use of historical scholarship ; 
above all, a spiritual appreciation 
that glows on every page. As often 
happens with books that have both 
depth and simplicity, it is adapted 
for the mature reader also.”—-Profes- 
sor George A. Coe, of Teacher’s Col- 
lege, New York City. 


Illustrated. $2.00 
At All Booksellers 


MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY 
11-17 East 45th Street, New York 


AST racwccar fe F 
a” HALL: MACK CO 
MUSIC 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Easter. 
HELPER, NO. 11 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples ; not sent for examination. 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 
5 complete specials. _No free samples; not sent for 
examination. 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 
A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 
ing the *‘ Parson.”” Ministers approve it, many are 
using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent, 
SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 
These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnable 
copies sent on request. 
SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


A booklet of Bib'ical Cross Word Puzzles. Send 25¢ 
forone Interesting, instruétive and entertaining 


A record of ‘In the (sarden” makes a helpful RESO: 
gift. Hear it at your dealers 


HALL-MACK CO. \ 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


George - 
Whitefield: 


Prophet-Preacher 
By EDWARD S. NINDE 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
Prophet-Preacher 
By EDWARD S. NiNDB 


A biographical vol- 
ume that possesses 
unusual interest. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. | 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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out and is now the admiration of visitors and 
a delight to the hundreds of worshipers who 
crowd the doors every Sunday to hear the 
popular preacher, Dr. Neil McPherson, who 
has been pastor for nearly 15 years. 

A new oil heating system has been installed, 
with an up-to-date ventilating system and new 
lights. Other renovations include new car- 
pets and cushions, redecorated walls and ceil- 
ing, pews painted white with walnut tops and 
trimming, new windows and doors. The old 
Colonial type has been restored, so that this 
historic mother church of the Connecticut Val- 
ley has been transformed during the past six 
months into a house of beauty. It is hard to 
realize that the building is 105 years old. This 
is the fourth building in which the Old First 
Church congregation has worshiped, in the 
center of the city within a few feet of the 
present site, since 1645, Twelve pastors have 
served the church, none of whom have been 
more helpful or popular than the present pas- 
tor, Dr. MePherson- 

The first service to be held in the church 
since last July was on Jan. 18, when Dr. A 
Z. Conrad of Boston preached an eloquent 
sermon and led in a service of rededication in 
which the large audience that filled the house 
joined. On Monday evening, Jan. 19, 500 
members and friends enjoyed a parish dinner, 
after which they listened with pleasure to an 
organ recital by Prof. William Churchill Ham- 
mond of Holyoke, followed by an inspiring 
address by President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

On Sunday, Feb. 1, at the Communion sery- 
ice, 48 new members were received, making 
nearly 1,700 members now enrolled. The pas- 
tor led in an act of consecration in which 
the members joined. ; 

The church is thoroughly organized and 
many members are actively at work in the 
various departments. The ladies’ guild is 
divided into district organizations covering all 
parts of the city and suburbs. and do faithful 
work among the members in their districts. 
The ladies presented the church with the 
beautiful new carpet and -paid for the 
redecorating of the parlors. During the past 
six months, while the church has been closed, 
services have been held in the Court Square 
Theater nearby, through the kindness of the 
owner, Mr. Gilmore. 


Closes Notable Pastorate at Webster 

A conspicuous service in quiet ways has 
reached a point for worthy comment in the 
relinquishing of the WEBSTER pastorate by Rev. 
Herbert E. Lombard. From a background of 
early home life, inspiring culture, and a com- 
munity centering in the church at Sutton, Mr. 
Lombard and his brother, Prof. Frank A. Lom- 


bard of the Doshisha, Japan, came into the’ 


ministry. He has served Webster for seven 
years with rare tact and devotion, with the 
purpose of enriching church and individual life. 

Last month he asked to be released from the 
pastorate, although agreeing to remain through 
the year if necessary. It is not his purpose 
to retire from all active ministry. He will 
probably reside in Worcester and preach as 
occasional and stated supply. The relation 
sustained to the Webster Church, as well as 
revealing his own characteristics, is shown in 
the proposal made in his letter of resignation 
to provide a memorial to his mother, Mrs. 
Nellie C. Lombard, who occupied the parson- 
age up to the time of her decease, November 
last. This memorial will take the form of 
improvements within the auditorium, with 
special reference to the choir. 

Mr. Lombard was for several years minister 
of the parish of Byfield, Newbury, where his 
historical and literary interests made him also 
invaluable to Dummer Academy and to the 
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community. Later he became pastor of Tat 
nuck, Worcester, where he built the presen 
house of worship, going to Webster in 191 


His service has always been of a high ord 
, 


BIBLE CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


Rev. Paul J. Hoh 


Fifty-two cross-word puzzles made of words taken 
clusively from the Bible. Varied and ingenious in des 
Invaluable to leaders of religious education. 
Decorated jacket in colors, Net, $1.5 
Book of Solutions, paper, 15 cent 


THE BEAUTY OF THE NE 
TESTAMENT Ker: Burris A. Jenkii 


.D., Pastor Linwoo 
Christian Church, Kansas City. 
This skillful analysis of the literary value of the New Testa 
ment isan ideal textbook for individual or class use. Net, ¢ 


ONE HUNDRED PROJECT: 
FOR THE CHURCH SCHOO! 


Milton Carsley Towner, M.A., Ph.D. 
‘A masterly bringing together of problem material for 
newer and better way of teaching.’’—Prof. dwin D. Starbue} 
University of Lowa. Illustrated. Net, $1 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. Their Religion 
Progress, and Preparation f 
Spiritual Leadership inthe Fa 


East. Frank Charles Laubach, Phil 


**A complete survey of the Philippine Islands and their inh: 
tants, with a very vivid picture of the struggle to Christia 
the natives, and what the American protectorate has me 
to them. Boston Globe. Profusely illustrated. Net, 


CHRIST’S MILITANT KINC: 


DOM ev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D., author a 
—— “With Christ After the Lost,’ ete 
The noted evangelist clearly portrays the Kingdom of Ch 

asa reality among men, a conquering power moving on to 
victory. A book glowing with spiritual optimism. Net, $16 


HOLY PLACES AND PR 
CIOUS PROMISES - Re. Lk. Seay 
author of ‘‘Prepare to Meet God,” etc. ; 
Dr. Scarborough’s personal experiences in the holy land, w: 
inspiring reviews Of. the sacred places and teachin 

ciated with them. Illustrated. Net 


RELICIOUS EXPERIENC 
Baird Lectures, 1924 Rev. Rk 


Fisher, D. 
Editor of Life and Work. 
An essential book for students of religion and its applicati 
The British Weekly says: “These lectures will stand as 
most interesting of recent years.’ Net, 


WINNING THE CHILDREN 
FOR CHRIST. Vol. Jil. Hand: 


books of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A. qq 
“We cannot imagine a book more likely to aid those engaged 
in Christianizing the world’s youth.”—Glasgow ne 

e wh 


THE MODERNEVANCELISTI 
ADDRESS. Vol. IV. Handbooks 


of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M. 
Fifteen addresses by well-known religious leaders answe 
the vitai question of how to present the challenge of Ch: 0 
the modern mind and heart. et, $L 


THE WAY TO THE BEST 


Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, Pastor of Fi 
Lutheran Church, Dayton. 
“A splendid illustration of the power of the rising generat 
of preachers, For simplicity and virility these sermons are 
dom surpassed.”’—Federal Council Bulletin. Net, 


HERO TALES FROM MISSION 


LANDS W. P. Nairne and Arthur P. Shephe 
Thrilling missionary adventure stories for the use of teach 
and parents of Junior boys. Illustrated, Net, 


LITTLE CHILDREN OF M 
SION LANDS Mary Entwhistle 


Coane stories of little folks of foreign lands, ica mission 
classes of the Primary Grade or for home reading, 
illustrated. Net, 


At Your Religious Book S 
Ss GEORGE H. DORAN COMPAN 
244 Madison Avenue New Yo 


Dees Dour Bop 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now ? 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts’ Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 


Boston 
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1 no spectacular features in any sense, 
as carried forward his ministry with true 
ity and effectiveness. The Webster Church 
1 a condition which makes it attractive, 

a fine, modern plant, including a notable 
h house. Mr. Lombard’s ministry has 
ly added to the challenge which it will 
: to his successor. w. PL 


‘ing Presented to First, Georgetown 
the recent annual meeting of First, 
GETOWN, Mr. Allan H. Wilde presented 
ie church, on behalf of himself and wife, 
autiful painting entitled “The Adoration 
ie Child.” The original hangs in the 
gallery, Florence, Italy, the painter be- 
sherard Della Notti. The reproduction 
painted by Eugene Capelli. The picture 
presented in a handsome frame. It now 
s in the chapel of the church. The gen- 
y of the donor is much appreciated. 
is church, under the leadership of its 
minister, Rev. W. O. Conrad, who came 
rst from Court St., Keene, N. H., is mak- 
ts influence for good felt throughout the 
A monthly parish paper called the 
jetown Advocate, published by the church, 
pions the domestic, economic, educational, 
eligious welfare of the entire community. 
' of interest and effort are thereby pro- 
i 


MINNESOTA 

Prosperous Years in Hutchinson 

7. R. D. Orton hag resigned the pastorate 
UTCHINSON to go to First, Waukegan, 
eginning April 1. During the five years 
s pastorate the church has enjoyed the 
t growth and prosperity in its history. 
‘esident membership has almost doubled 
; that period and the current budget in- 
d nearly 75 per cent. A fine new church 
ure was built during this pastorate, hay- 
en dedicated a year ago last November. 


UTAH 
> Women at Bountiful 
women of BOUNTIFUL have been active. 
fall they gave a supper and bazaar, the 
ds from which helped to pay the side- 
tax. They are now sewing carpet rags 
> benefit of the Salt Lake Orphanage and 
Nursery, and are planning for a series 
ertainments to raise money for a piano 
e the place of the organ in the church. 
hildren at Christmas time gave a little 
“A Substitute for Santa Claus,” which 
te of the freezing weather attracted a 
ttendance. . 


} at Plymouth, Salt Lake 

women of PLyMouTH, SALT LAkg, re- 
held a bazaar, supper, and program 
netted about $55. At Christmas the 
‘school children presented the pageant, 
ition.” 


MONTANA 
& Services Resumed at Glasgow 
work at GLascow is going forward 
ly and enthusiastically. Evening sery- 
® maintained, the first for several years. 
istor, Rev. C. G. Miller, is caring for 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


In transplanting an organ the surgeon 
allows but the briefest time to elapse be- 
tween removing the member from one body 
and attaching it to another. He knows that 
a non-resident member soon loses its vitality. 


draw, he was followed by two-thirds of his 
membership, and a Congregational organiza- 


tion was the result. At a council where the 
question of his fitness for Congregational lead- 
ership was considered, distinguished members 
of the denomination, among them the late be- 
loved Dr. Hubert C. Herring, participated, 
and the approval was hearty and emphatic. 
Since that day Mr. Maddox has worked 
quietly, earnestly, and with remarkable effect. 
The membership of the church hag increased, 
until at his resignation it is nearly 600. The 
church school is well organized and effective. 
The church property is attractive, well adapted 


Il 


Large or Smnall 
As Occasion Demands 


ITH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for Meetings and classes of various 


sizes, 


Rooms 


Adaptable to old buildings as well as new, 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 11 
THE J. G, WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
East 36th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


to the work of a modern church, while the 
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Model B Balopticon 
On Tripod—The 

World's Most Pop- 
ular Slide Projector 


Trans-Lux Screen 
for Daylight 


Projection 


Double Dissolving 
Balopticon —Two 
Lanterns in One 

—Model BB 


“A Picture is Worth Ten Thousand 
Words’’— chinese Proverb, 


ie are, of course, thousands of churches in all parts 
of the world that have been using stereopticons for years. 
To the other thousands, whose meetings have never felt the inspirational influence that is gained 
by the regular use of a projection lantern, we would call attention to a few advantages to be 
gained by the consistent use of a good projector. 
1. Pictures always interest and there is an almost inexhaustible supply of illustrative material 
for Christian work. 
2. Pictures are more easily and quickly visualized than either the written or spoken word 
and as a result are certain to make a deeper and lasting impression. 
3. The lessons and topics should be augmented and illustrated by stereopticon pictures. 
Interest the church goers in a modern way by modern methods. ; 
4. Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICONS form the most modern and most com- 
plete line of quality projectors in the world. E 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


706 St. Paul St., Rochester, New York 


Combined 
Balopticon 
ModelJCRM 


in and Dodson, two churches to the 
making the appointments on Monday 


: —Proj 
lesday evenings. Bon slites 
and opaque 
; ARKANSAS objects, 
ition of Rey. F. E. Maddox 


arkana 

press recently announced a resignation 
e than usual interest. Sixteen years 
ey. F. WH. Maddox, then a_ successful 
erian pastor in Texarkana, came under 
1 of the presbytery because of his mod- 
inking. Attempting quietly to with- 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
706 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
illustrated folder and 
describing Balopticons. 


me your 
booklet 
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congregation numbers many of the leading and CALIFORNIA 
most respected people of the city. Advance at Chula Vista 

It is a significant fact that in a Southern CHULA VistTa’s statistical gains of the past 


city of less than 20,000 people a man, disap- year have exceeded those of preceding years. 
proved on purely dogmatic grounds, has been There were received into membership 17, while 
able by a simple, Christian teaching and the average for ten years has been 14. With 
preaching ministry, without controversy and the money spent for improvements on the 
in the spirit of brotherhood and good will, to church building, there was expended in the 
win such success. It is a tribute to Mr. Mad- home field $5,000. For benevolences $800 went 
dox and his people, and constitutes one more to the apportionment; $400 to other Congre- 
illustration of the power of a vital, spiritual gational causes, and $1,000 for the other fields. 
gospel, stripped of dogmatic and traditional Jn missions, the church school is in the gold 
accretions, and consistently presented through gtar grade. ‘There are two active Endeavor 
a series of years in any community where ocieties, the Intermediate of 50 members, and 
there are thoughtful people, to win victories the Juniors of 25. In the former, Mrs. J. BH. 
of unmeasured value. There are scores of Wnman, wife of the minister, has conducted 
similar towns and cities in the states that careful studies of missions. 

corner near Texarkana where men of genuine 

Christian graces, and the ability to interpret La Jolla Comes to Self-Support 

the vital, spiritual verities of the New Testa- Not only has La JOLLA come to self-support, 
ment, in pastorates of 10 to 15 years, might but it increases its minister’s salary by $400, 
achieve similar gracious and constructive and adds to its apportionment for benevolence, 
results. which last year it met in full. The women’s 


For Seventy Years 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


has been training 


EN FOR THE 
INISTRY 


Send for catalog and full information 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


DR. W. W. WHITE, President 
SUMMER TERM—June 17-July 28, 1925 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. 
Courses for Pastors, Missionaries, Missionary Candidates, Theological Students, 
and other Leaders and Workers. Missionary conferences. 


Strong courses in Phonetics and Missionary Linguistics. 
Pastors Department of four weeks, July 1-28. 
Special August-September Program. 


545 Lexington Ave. John Anderson Wood, Dean 


Se UUTTVTTLLTLULLLILL CALLE LL LLL. LLL LLL LLL CPL e Le LLC bs 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


year, in part payment for tuition. 
Write immediately for particulars, 


Address E. J. K. 
Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. ‘ . + 299 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham Congregationalist, Boston 


Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


= 
= 
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YALE, DIVINITY SCHOOL] Bangor Theological Seminary 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service. The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough _ 
(3 Service in the Foreign Field. training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
(3) Religious Education. leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. and prepare for advanced college standing. 

Open on equal terms to Cea all Seon ape ie) For catalogue and information, apply to 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. an’ may be obtained by studen 2 

For eloese: BddscssiDeanl Chassie eee New Haven, Conn. WarrEN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


at Vineland, New Jersey. 


The Training School b..cchomeimeessornese | WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


whose minds have not developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, 15 Highland Street, Natick, Mase. 

research laboratory. $1,200 per annum. E.R. Johnstone, A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 

Director. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent, Box 404. | Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


‘at San Ysidro, Monday evenings. The ¢ wy 


iter 
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union has greatly increased its strength w 
a doubled membership. The average atte 
ance for the year in the church school y 
greater than the highest attendance of ; 
Sunday of the year before. Twenty-six x 
members were received into the church. 4 
minister, Rey. C. L. Knight, favors serm 
series for Sunday morning, and-there ig 
increasing response. For the evening, mot 
pictures are used, with capacity optienc 
Mr. Knight has been president of the §& 
Diego Congregational Club for 1924, and 
active in social and community affairs. 


A Rich Year in Lean Pastures 

In a dry year, which brings impoverishm 
to the community, and a tendency of 
people to move out, PLymoutTH, Los ANGEL 
has paid its local bills and increased its” 
nevolences, and has received 46 new membe 
half being on confession. So the church 3 
never been in better condition. This i 
notable achievement for the people and th 
pastor, Rev. L. D. Bliss. ; 


“‘A Yoke That Is Easy”’ 

Mutual prosperity attends the yoking of 
churches of NATIONAL City and San Ysn 
under the leadership of Rev. C. R. Shatto, 
the new building of the latter, the peopl 
the former contributed generously and 
much interest in the enterprise. Both o 
izations have gained in numbers, National ( 
receiving 30. Mr. H. K. Murray does ser 
as director of young people’s work. A m 
picture machine adds effectiveness to the w 
being used in National City Sunday nights’ 


school at National City was departmentali 
and made gains in all directions. 


Expansion of Lincoln Memorial, Los Ang 

Peculiar interest attaches to Lin 
MemorIAL, LOS ANGELES, our only e 
church in the far West. When Rey. : 
Lightner came to the organization nearly 
years ago, it was a feeble organization. — 
stability of the ministry is indicated by 
unusual length of the term of service. 
has been a steady growth. Last year the 
est number in the church’s history was ad 
to the roll, 35, including 12 on confession 
faith. Now a lot adjoining the church i 
ing purchased, which will release the pr { 
parsonage for classes and social activitie 


Successful Features at ‘‘Messiah,’’ 
Los Angeles 

In their much enlarged plant, so succes 
carried through last year, the CHURCH OF 7 
Mess1An, Los ANGELES, enters happily 
an extended program. In their great ¥ 
of children and young people, one featur 
phasized is pageantry. The pageant 0! 
Nativity, at Christmas, was most accep’ 
and they put on similar dramaties not only 
Easter but on other occasions. 

One method of training the children i 
habit of worship is through their 
Band. An average of about 100 from 
primary and junior departments enter with 1 
processional Sunday morning and remain 
after the minister’s talk. They have oce 
part in the services in unison memory § 
ture, and songs by the junior choir. 
month they memorize the processional 

For Sunday evenings, the motion 
has been introduced quite satisfactorily. 
attendance has thus been tripled. Very ht 
too, are the Wednesday church nights, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agen 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and } 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, 
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informal supper and special program fol- 
ig. In the home study, “Of One Blood,” 
ucted by Rev. Paul Waterhouse, was 
d very profitable. In taking up the for- 
study, one feature is a children’s travel 
in connection with the school of missions, 
hich they are shown both slides and mo- 
pictures of the lands studied. 

St year the membership was augmented 
1e addition of 95. 


dena Ingathering 

the 15th anniversary of the coming of 
D. EF. Fox to First, PASADENA, ap- 
shed, Rey. A. O. Pritchard and other 
ds in the church decided that the most 
table celebration of the event to the pas- 
vould be an ingathering of people to the 
bership of the church. Accordingly con- 
ated efforts were directed to that end. 
ie result was that at the December Com- 
on, 45 people, young, middle-aged, and 
ly, stood in front of the pulpit, and either 
first public confession or by renewed con- 
mn through church letters, pledged their 
iance to Christ and to His Church. One 
e group of 45 writes: 
the bread and wine were passed and the 
st words of the ministers were heard, a 
in hush pervaded the assemblage. It was 


© the presence of our Lord himself was 
us. 


e further expresses her thought of such 
vance of the Lord’s Supper in the fol- 
1g verses: 

e is a place of calm and holy peace, 
ound the table of our Lord. 


e worldly tumult, worldly noises cease, 
ound the table of our Lord. 


there the Spirit speaks with quiet voice, 
ound the table of our Lord; 
troubled hearts respond, our souls rejoice, 
ound the table of our Lord. 


e’s pirength and faith that drives away 
ear. : 

ound the table of our Lord. 

essed place that brings our Christ go near, 

ound the table of our Lord. 


WASHINGTON 
New Churches Organized 
yo new churches have been organized 
n the boundaries of the Washington Con- 
ce since the beginning of the new year. 
first is PESHASTIN, where Rey. David Reid, 
erly of Black Diamond, has been doing 
work. The second is St. Marx’s (Ger- 
}, OLyMPiIA, the state capital. 


M. J. B. 


rns to the Pastorate 
ter a year spent in business in Belling- 
Wash., Rev. Philip E. Bauer returns to 
pastorate, taking charge of PLYMOUTH, 
MA. While in Bellingham, Mr. and Mrs. 
© were a strong addition to the working 
of the Sunday school of First Church, 
Bauer serving as the superintendent. He 
formerly pastor of Fairmount, Seattle, 
later of Green Lake, Seattle. 


/to New Plymouth, Idaho 

ter serving for 138 years in Washington 
shes, Rey. Aaron I. Ferch, with his fam- 
removes to New Plymouth, Ida., to take 
he pastorate there. For the past seven 
3 Mr. Ferch has been pastor of three ad- 
ng fields, Pilgrim and Summit Park in 
‘ortes and Guemas Island. He was re- 
y elected councilman by the citizens of 
ortes. He was a delegate to the National 
cil meeting at Springfield, and has served 
member of the State Conference Board. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferch have been active in 
onary lines, Mrs. Ferch serving as wo- 
S vice-president of the Northwestern As- 
tion. The prayers and good wishes of 
y friends go with them to their new field 
bor. 
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Annual Meetings 


Piterim, Naswua, N. H., Rev. L. L. Bar- 
ber, pastor, showed progress, and the various 
organizations were in an unusually healthy 
condition. Various improvements in the church 
plant made the physical equipment the best in 
many years. The local budget of some $10,000 
paid the necessary running expenses and left 
a small balance at the close of the year. This 
church will entertain the New Hampshire 
State Conference next May. The annual par- 
ish meeting of the church is preceded by the 
supper which is served entirely by the men 
of the parish. This is a yearly event which 
is looked forward to with much anticipation. 
One of the features of the annual meeting was 
the announcement that the salary of the pastor 
has been increased by $700. 

Laconia, N. H., Rey. R. W. Roundy, pas- 
tor, reports all organizations in a prosperous 
condition. During the year 62 members were 
added to the church roll. One of the features 
of the meeting was the announcement that the 
woman’s society of the parish had donated 
money for the purchase of shrubbery for 
beautifying the grounds of the parsonage. 


Norra CHELMSFORD, Mass., reports one of 
the most favorable outlooks which it has been 
privileged to face for some years. At the an- 
nual meeting it was reported by the budget 
committee that $1,300 had been raised over 
the budget of the preceding year. The church 
for years has failed to come anywhere near its 
apportionment, but as the result of a business 
basis upon which the church has been estab- 
lished, the payment of the apportionment for 
1925 is already assured. New organizations, 
such as the Boy Scouts, Junior C. E., a young 
people’s club with 90 members, and a revived 
C. E. Society, all report splendid progress. 
The attendance at church services has been 
exceptionally large and since the pastor, Rey. 
W. D. Harrison, was recalled from Illinois in 
the spring, a splendid spirit has prevailed. 18 
have been taken into membership by letter and 
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muowan| NOW Try 
PUZZLES’ 


by DGilchrist Lawson, 


QUOTATION 


Puzzles 


More Fascinating Than 
Cross Word Puzzles! 


i Eese2 the very latest in word puzzles! Teaches 

something besides mere words, yet provides the 
same baffling and fascinating pleasure as cross word 
puzzles. Hasiest way to interest young peoplein Bible 
study. Every puzzle, when completed, forms an im- 
portant Bible verse, as shown in above quotation from 
the 28rd Psalm. By the time each puzzle has been 
solved the verse has been committed to memory. 
Nothing molds character like Bible texts—and these 
puzzles provide the easiest, most pleasent way of 
memorizing them. 


5 y BIBLE VERSE $f 00 
PUZZLES — Only = 


Old and New Testaments—51 to 154 Letters 
Book contains 52 leading Bible quotations in puzzle 
form; bound in cloth; printed on extra heavy paper. 
Just the book for parties, socials or any young folk’s 
f gatherings. Parents find it as delightfully interesting 
as the young. Teachers find it a wonderful help in class 
work, as there is a separate puzzle for each week. 

Be the first in your community to get this wonder- 
ful Bible Quotation Puzzle Book. Send only $1.00and 
we will send the book postpaid. Your money back if 
you are not more than pleased. 


For Sale by your Bookseller, or 
W. P. BLESSING COMPANY 


208 So. Wabash Avenue, Dept. CC. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ard in Bible making. 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Ask to see an 


35 W. 32d St. 


| 


AA 
OXFORD BIBLES | 


Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


Oxford India Paper Bible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
New York City 


Ta 


Over 1,000,000 
copies sold every year 


ais 


TT 


“LIFE AT ITS BEST” — 


By NATHAN HOWARD GIST 


With an introduction by S. Parkes Cadman 


Book of 60 concise, dynamic, inspirational essays by 
a minister-editor, who has 1,000,000 readers a week. 


“Much in a few words, a fine spiritual quality, that kind of common sense 


which is exceedingly uncommon.”— Boston Herald. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


LEOMINSTER ENTERPRISE CO., Leominster, Mass. 


if 
| 
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14 on confession. The pastor’s salary was in- 
creased $500. 

Sreconp, Dersy, CrT., is in good financial con- 
dition, having secured considerable endowment. 
The membership is the highest in the history of 
the church, and over half of the present mem- 
bership of 270 have joined during the present 
pastorate of eight years. This year 11 were 
added. In the every member canvass the full 
amount of the apportionment was_ pledged, 
while the amount for current expenses was 
oversubscribed. The chureh has recently be- 
come responsible for the salary of a native 
worker in the Philippines. The Y. P. S. C. E. 
is enthusiastic and guarantees a portion of 
this amount. The church has recently bought 
a Victor stereopticon lantern for the young 


Did You Have 
Whooping Cough 


when you werea child? Remember 
the stuff mother rubbed on your 
chest that loosened the phlegm and 
brought relief so quickly? 


It’s called Roche’s Embrocation 
and is still aiding thousands of 
little ones throughout the land. 


Effective for croup and 
colds on the chest too 
Sold by All Druggists, or 
E. FOUCERA & CO., Inc., New York 


ROCHE'S 
EMBROCATION 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 


DON’T WEARA 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
Re rupture sufferers immediate re= 
ief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatie Air Cushions bind 
ae aoe tones the ey arts. SSS 
osalves orplasters. Durable. Cheap. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth, Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 359-a State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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people, and the minister has given illustrated 
lectures on the Philippines and Ceylon. A 
fine Boy Seout Troop of 32 boys has the min- 
ister for scoutmaster. The congregations in 
the church are larger than at any time during 
the pastorate. New hymn books have been 
installed and the old hymn books sent to a 
home mission in the state. The church will 
again carry on Sunday evening Lenten sery- 
ices, and the minister will speak on ‘Worth 
While Books.” During the rest of the winter 
this church joins with the Methodists in a 
series of community services. All the organiza- 
tions of the church had glowing reports to give 
of the activities of the year. A fine young 
woman’s club of over 50 members is main- 
tained. There is a fine spirit of co-operation 
everywhere in the church and a quick response 
to all suggested new work. 

IMMANUEL, HartrorD, Cr., Rev. C. F. 
Carter, minister, held its meeting on Jan. 8. 
Mr. W. A. Willard read the historian’s report, 
showing an unusually prosperous year, with 
increased benevolences and a net gain of 24 in 
membership. Prof. BH. C. Lane of Hartford 
Seminary was elected one of the deacons, and 
Prof. Edward H. Knight, dean of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, was made chair- 
man of the committee on religious education; 
Prof. C. S. Thayer of the seminary is clerk of 
the church. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Rev. R. G. Armstrong, 
pastor, transacted the annual business around 
the tables. The financial reports showed the 
church to be in a sound financial condition. 
The results of the every member canvass were 
most encouraging. The amount pledged for 
church support was increased a full 50 per 
cent., and the amount for benovelences a full 
100 per cent. The outstanding item of busi- 
ness was the authorizing of the board of trus- 
tees to secure plans and estimates on a new 
parish hall to be built at the rear of the pres- 
ent church. The hall is greatly needed. When 
completed the present dining room which ad- 
joins the bowling alleys will be equipped for 
further social purposes, a pool table haying 
already been offered the church, all equipped, 
by one of the members. Fifteen new members 
were added to this church the first Sunday of 
this year. Y 

First, STEUBENVILLE, O., Rey. Louis Greene, 
pastor. Reports show chureh in excellent con- 
dition. Woman’s association has purchased 
lot for parsonage and have $1,600 cash in 
hand in addition. 52 new members received in 
1924, bringing the membership up to 333. Dur- 
ing Mr. Greene’s pastorate here since 1921, 


Classified Wants 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C 


PASTOR WANTED 


Millard Congregational Church, Chicago, would 
like to correspond with any pastor who contem- 
plates changing in September and who would 
like to tackle a difficult .city pastorate with pos- 


sibilities. See Year Book for salary, ete. L. L. 
Palmer, 2330 S. Lawndale Ave. 
PASTORATE WANTED 
Successful Congregational pastor, seminary 
graduate ‘21, desires change, June. Address 
“Pastor,” care Congrcgationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Girls—Women—Learn Gown Making at home. 
Earn $25.00 week. Sample free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C562, Rochester, N. Y. 3 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED 


Refined, middle-aged widow 
companion or housekeeper in order to send 
daughter through Mt. Holyoke College. Refer- 
ences given and required. Write Mrs. M.P.F., 
care Congregationalist. 


desires place as 


Experienced nurse—Entire care home and chil- 
dren in mother’s absence. Protestant. Highest 
references. “C. F.,” Congregationalist. 


LITERARY 


a eee ee eee 
_ Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NSS 

Best Chum Boy or Girl can have is St. Nicholas! 
Entertaining, informative, inspirational for Boys 
and Girls from 9 to 16 years. Better start St. 
Nicholas Now. For Fifty Years a Favorite. 
Published monthly, $4.00 yearly. Remit to Wm. 
H. Best, Box 265, Oak Park, Ill. 


For Sale or to let for summer, pleasant New 
Boston, N. H., farm. Nine-room house, screened 
piazza, furnace. Extensive view. Orren S. Waldo, 
Goffstown, N. H. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 

Southern Pines, the Mid-South resort. Cot- 
tages to rent, $250 and $500. Miss Alice M. 
Holmes, 83 Franklin St., Lynn, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 


bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 


self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


Sleep on fresh-picked balsam _ pillow, filled 
with sweet breath of the Adirondacks; soothing 
and refreshing in the sick room; excellent gift 
for sweetheart and friends; 3 lbs. $1.25; cretonne 
cover; postage paid; remit with order. Hannah 
Payne, No. 1 Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


-The total amount raised for all purposes 


March 5, 19 


235 new members have been added to 
quanen membership. Pastor’s salary increa 
300. 


PireriM, OAK Park, ItL., Dr. BE. B. All 
minister, reports 101 new members rece 
The roll has been carefully revised through t 
work of a special committee, and more } 
60 absent members have been induced to 
their letters to other churches. The bud 
for 1924 was fully raised and benevolen 
increased slightly over last year. Messages 
greeting were sent to absent members 
shut-ins and our missionaries in China. U: 
mous approval was given to a letter to 
sent to the Chicago papers asking them 
“play up’ the better side of life and “ 
down” crime and bestiality for one month 
least, from March 12 to Easter. Reecommen 
tions from the Sunday school workers, as 
for a full-time assistant for the pastor in 1 
the change of the Sunday school and chu 
hour, and the election of a new committee 
religious education with enlarged powers, w 
adopted. Varied important repairs have be 
made on the heating plant and building. 

First, BrookFie.p, Itu., Rev. G. A. Ro 
pastor, received 17 into its membership 
year, and gave $300 to benevolences. <A co 
mittee on church expansion was authorized 
investigate thoroughly the question of a lar, 
and more adequate church plant. The Ch 
tian Endeavor now has an active membe 
of 29, and. a men’s club, which began in 
with a membership of 29, ended with 73 pa 
up members. The woman’s society, with 
membership of 69, reported $1,674 expend 
by the society during the year. : 


First, Mourne, Itu., Dr. F. J. Day, paste 
reports a marked advance in all departm 


$28,000, an increase of $5,500 over 1923. 
this amount, $8,971 went for missionary ami 
benevolent purposes. The budget for 1925 p 
vided for an increase of $400 in the pasto 
salary and the appointment of a director 
religious education. Among the many caus 
for rejoicing were noted: the fine feeling 
fellowship in the church and the splendid | 
operation of all the officers and members; 1 
increased efficiency made possible in all ¢ 
partments through the office staff; the i 
sive work that is being done through { 
weekly church night, with its supper | 
largely attended prayer service with comm 
meetings following; the decided step for 
which had been made in the appointment of 
committee on religious education leading 
the expected appointment of a director; to { 
widening influence of the church through 
well attended Sunday services, one outs 
ing feature of which has grown to be t 
motion picture service in the evening, this 
ter feature having been introduced about 
months ago, opening the splendid plant tot 
publie instead of having it remaining dark 2 
silent as before. The motto for 1925 is: “No 
yours but you,” with emphasis on personal 
and the enlistment of the entire membersh 
in service. e 

First, Orrawa, Itz., Rev. W. S. Whitst 
pastor, had fine reports from all _societ 
Financial secretary and treasurer’s rep 
shows church entirely free from debt and $3e 
in the treasury. Net gain in membership 
1924, 22. The pastor’s salary was increas 
$500. The constitution of both the church | 
the society are to be revised and a new ma 
printed. Church is looking forward f 
splendid year ahead. 

First, WattA Watta, WASH., has ¢ 
members after removal of 91 by revision of | 
roll. Ten new members were received | 
year. Treasurer’s report showed expenditu 
of about $5,500. Funds on hand and colle 
able pledges showed resources sufficient to | 
plete payments for new building. Pledg 
1925 showed increase in number and am 
over last year at this time. The steward 

orted the total receipts for missio 
2,628. The church voted to pay an ap 
tionment of at least $2,500 for 1925. — 
woman’s missionary society had raised 4 
on apportionment, with a total of $400. | 
ladies’ aid had expended $683 and had a 
ance on hand of $452. The Plymouth Clul 
young women had earned $431. The chu 
school showed an average attendance of | 
The senior or students’ Christian Ende 
Society and the high school C. E, Soci 
both gave encouraging reports and s 
about the same attendance, the second hi 
been recently organized. New officers ™ 
elected. The church voted to pay annuall 
least half of the pastor’s premium to the 
nuity Fund. The pastor has planned a 
gram of evangelism leading up to Haster. 
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Calls 
mont, A. E., West Chicago, Ill., to Grand 
dge, Mich., and Prophetstown, Ill. Accepts 
ter church. 
Ss, Frank, Charlotte, Mich. to Crookston, 
nn. At work. 
, FRepprick, De Long, Ill., to Monroe Center, 
work. 
, R. H., Rowley, Mass., to Greenwood Union, 
ikefield, Mass. Accepts. 
s, G. S., Bennington, Vt., to serve as acting 
itor of Wellington Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
ts to begin March 22. 
LL, W. P. (Meth.), Almond, Wis., to Owen 
| Curtiss. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
Ss, JAMES, 0. and i., Union, Hall, N. Y., 
: 3, 1924. Sermon by Dr. W. H. Rollins; 
er parts by Rey. Messrs. J. W. Davies, A. 
Temple, G. H. Orvis, Dascomb Forbush, and 
eph Kettle. 


‘ 


Resignations 
, N. H., Newcastle, N. H. Effective April 19. 
, W. L., First, Odessa, Wash. 


Accessions 
_ Conf. Total 
rahoga Falls, First 5 8 
vo 13 
Personals 


oH, Ruy. S. J. L., who has been pastor of 
st, Westminster, Vt., for three years, was 
ed to resign in January on account of ill 
Ith, much to the regret of the church and 
ple of the town. Mr. Crouch hag done a 
nd work in Westminster and the ‘church 
s it cannot be too thankful that they have 
him as pastor even though they could not 
p him longer. Services are now being car- 
l on by supplies. 
R, Roy. ALFRED A., of Stockton, Cal., was 
pelled to relinquish the pastorate at Soquel 
he middle of the year, being called to Stock- 
by the death of Mrs. Kidder’s sister, who 
a small estate requiring attention for a 
months. in a little time Mr. Kidder ex- 
ts to arrange matters so as to take up 
ilar work again. In the meantime he is 
ig called by many churches in Stockton and 
nity to supply pulpits and assist pastors. 
large experience in various parts of the 
oty as Secretary of the American Tract So- 
y in New England, and chaplain of the 
orado State Reformatory, as well as pastor 
several important churches East and West, 
ble him to be very useful to pastors and 
rches. 


Deaths 


ith notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
e, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
Address Obituary Department, The 
egationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. EDWARD A. BENNER 


vard Augustine Benner was born March 31, 
at Pittson, Me. His boyhood was passed in 
10nd, of the same state, and in Boston and 
1, Mass. He entered Amherst College from 
owell High School and graduated in the 
of 1869. After leaving Amherst, he taught 
well-known private school conducted by 
edoux at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. He then 
d at Andover Theological Seminary, from 
he graduated in 1874. In August of that 
1¢ married Mary Susan Carter, whom he had 
1 as a high school and Mount Holyoke Col- 
tudent. Immediately after his marriage he 
ed his duties as professor of mathematics 
ury College in Springfield, Mo., where he 
ned for three years. It was at Springfield 
le was ordained as a Congregational minister. 
lition to his work at Drury, he often preached 
® newly-established churches of the region. 
ringfield a serious bronchial trouble developed 
hecessitated a change of climate. After 
erating for a year in New England, he moved 
It Lake City, where, while representing the 
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New West Education Commission, he established 
the Wellesley School for Boys, which he continued 
for twenty years. In April, 1924, he moved with 
his wife to Burlingame, Cal., where he lived with 
his daughter, Caroline Frances, and her husband, 
Dr. H. H. Whitney, until his death on Jan. 17, 
1925. Beside his wife and the daughter men- 
tioned, he left a daughter and three sons: Mrs. 
Katharine Benner George of Wellesley; Edward 
H. Benner of Omaha; Dr. Alan Benner of San 
Mateo, Cal.; and Burnham C. Benner of Los 
Angeles. 

Edward Benner’s life was characterized by a 
wonderful spirit of enterprise, almost unlimited 
energy, and a remarkable faculty for making 
friends, not only among his pupils, but among 
those he met in a business or social way. In 
Utah, where he was a member of the territorial 
legislature, he had many friends, not only among 
the Gentiles, but among the Mormons as well. In 
the Utah legislature he was a prime mover of 
legislation, by means of which a system of free 
public education was established in the territory. 
In every community in which he lived he played 
an active and beneficent part in civic life. At 
Drury he was among the best loved of the pro- 
fessors. In Salt Lake City, where for many 
years he was principal of Salt Lake Academy, he 
is affectionately remembered by a large number 
of his former students. At his home school in 
Wellesley, and his boys’ camp in New Hampshire, 
which he conducted for some seventeen years, he 
made many boys better and happier by his strong 
and affectionate influence. His family life was 
ideal. Numerous outside interests made the home 
ties even stronger. As a culmination of happiness 
found in marriage and his children, a joyful 
family reunion was held last August on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his wedding. 

His passing away was preceded by several years 
of illness, throughout which he kept up his in- 
terest in all the developments of the times. A 
stroke came to him three weeks before his death. 
Even to the last day his affectionate nature would 
show itself by a greeting or word of endearment 
as his spirit rose for a moment from its lethal 
slumber. The cause of education and civilization 
has been advanced by his efforts. Beneficent was 
he in life and true-hearted and loving even in his 
departure. 


MARGARET BELL HASKELL 
July 19, 1841—Feb. 12, 1925 


Margaret Bell was born of Scotch-Irish ancestry 
at Rhinebeck, New York. Her father, the princi- 
pal of the academy there, died when she was three 
months old, and she grew up on the farm of her 
paternal grandfather (also a schoolmaster) at 
Chester Hill, Mass. With such antecedents it is 
not strange that she early taught herself to read, 
and at five years of age was able to read the 
newspaper intelligently. All her life she was an 
insatiable but discriminating reader. As a student 
in the high school of Springfield, Mass., she easily 
led her classes. This her children learned many 
years later from former teachers and classmates 
of their mother, who remembered her not only for 
her brilliant scholarship, but even more—for the 
modest and self-effacing spirit which caused her 
to weep at receiving an honor coveted by another. 

In 1862 she married Rev. Henry C. Haskell, 
with whom she spent thirty-four years of mis- 
sionary life in Bulgaria, with an interval of fifteen 
years in the homeland because of the growing in- 
firmity of Mrs. Haskell’s mother. Dr. and Mrs. 
Haskell went first to Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, 
and later to Philippopolis, where they shared in 
the responsibilty of establishing the first board- 
ing-school for girls for higher education Bulgaria 
ever had, and they started one of the first board- 
ing-schools for boys. These schools were after- 
wards removed to Samokoyv, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Haskell spent their last period of service abroad. 

If life is a loom on which mortals weave their 
eternal destinies, we may say that the warp of 
Mrs. Haskell’s life was a firm belief in the in- 
estimable value of every human being. The bold 
and tedious Bulgarian woman who came to her 
to beg in behalf of her children received from Mrs. 
Haskell the same consideration and deference as 
her world-famous guest, ‘‘Wather Endeavor” Clark. 
The sorrows of her life were largely the sorrows 
of others, which she bore in the spirit of her 
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Master. At a time when in Bulgaria no public 
welfare work had been organized, much of her 
strength was spent in ministering to the unfor- 
tunate. She had made her own the motto of Mary 
Lyon: “Let your luxuries give way to other 
people’s comforts; let your comforts give way to, 
other people’s necessities ; let your necessities give 
way to other people’s extremities.” To her giving 
implied sacrifice, but sacrifice deliberately planned 
and joyfully made. She delighted not only in the 
prayer circle, but in seeking out the sick and 
sorrowing. Her literary tastes never withdrew 
her from sympathy with the lowly and ignorant.: 
As her pastor said of her, few. who take religion 
as seriously as did Mrs. Haskell are so utterly free 
from censoriousness. She lived a radiant life of 
humility, sincerity, kindliness, and devotion. 
Mrs. Haskell spent the last fourteen years of her 
life in Oberlin, where her husband died in 1914. 
She is survived by three children, eleven grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. Her older 
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Rey. Hdward B, Haskell, D.D., and her daugh- 
Miss Mary Haskell, followed their parents as 
lonaries to Bulgaria, as did the oldest grand- 
hter, Miss Margaret Haskell. Miss Mary 
ell returned from Bulgaria seven years ago 
wre for her mother in her last years. Her 
ger son, H. J. Haskell, is the well-known 
r of the Kansas City Star. 


LAURA LYMAN RICH 


e passing of Laura Lyman Rice, wife of Rev. 
m Rice, D.D., pastor of the Congregational 
ch of Wakefield, Mass., brought expressions 
mmunity bereavement rarely seen, and a keen 
-of personal loss to the wider circle of friends 
cquaintances. She died Feb. 10, 1925, in her 
first year, after a very brief illness. 

rn in Cummington, Mass., she graduated 
Smith College in 1897, and two years later, 
399, married and went with her husband to 
1 Walla, Wash., where she resided until 
yal to Wakefield in November, 1907. Dr. and 
Rice celebrated their twenty-fifth wedding an- 
sary by a trip to Europe, and Mrs. Rice had, 
n a few weeks of her death, given an address 
her European experiences. Those nearest to 
n family ties were her husband, her mother, 
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Mrs. Darwin E. Lyman, and her brother, Prof, 
Eugene W. Lyman, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

She had a discerning mind and intellectual gifts 
of a high order. She possessed rare power of 
adaptation, and was called an ideal pastor’s wife. 
Nothing she attempted needed to be undone, and 
all her service had in it a rare quality that made 


it spiritually enduring. A. I. C. 
Events To Come 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


UNION, Pilgrim Hall, March 6, 2 p.m. Speakers: 
Mrs. Grace C. Tokas, who will tell of work 
among the Greek people in and around Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Frank L. Moore, secretary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, who 
will speak on “Our Western Field.” 

SurroLk NortH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), 125th 
semi-annual meeting, First Church, Revere, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, April 8, 
1925. General theme: “Christian Citizenship.” 

Boston MINISTERS’ MrnrinG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 9, 10.45 a.m. 

WomaAn’s BosrD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 6, 10.30 a.m. Speakers: 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy and Mrs. Frank H. Wiggin. 

WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTURIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


A Biblical Music Drama 


One of the most dramatie Bible stories has 
been successfully staged with musical setting 
around the character of Nehemiah and _ his 
achievements in the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem. The drama is by Eleanor Wood 
(Mrs. John Pratt) Whitman, and the music 
has been arranged by Henry Gideon. The 
production was presented in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, the evening of Feb. 23, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Whitman, and with Mr. 
Gideon in charge of the music. The Temple 
Choirs, of which Mr. Gideon is the dis- 
tinguished director, constituted most of the 
cast. The scenery and costumes were faith- 
fully adapted to history and tradition; the 
musie was a triumph in artistry and in the 
assembling of ancient and modern Jewish mel- 
odies. The Durrell String Quartet assisted 
pleasingly, and organ, trumpet, celesta, and 
symbols were included in the program. Con- 
spicuous and especially noteworthy among the 
singers were Constance Gideon, Gertrude 
Tingley, Elizabeth Bates, Bertha Cushing 
Child, Mitchel Selib, Joseph Lautner, and 
Frederic Huddy. The part of the outstanding 
character, Nehemiah, was taken by Mr. Whit- 
man, and he did it with rare effectiveness in 
action and in spiritual power. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 298) 
a Radio Shop over yonder om Fourth Avenue. 
That Musick proceedeth from there. 

Now I know not what it would be like 
to live near that shop, and have to hear 
it at all hours, but this I know, that to be 
stopped by the Traffick and to hear Sweet 
Musick, distinctly audible above the noise 
of the city was Wondrous Beautiful. And 
I know not who it was that sang, nor 
whether she was in Pittsburgh or Omaha, 
but hers was a most rare voice, and the 
words that she sang were beautiful. 

And this I thought as we drave on, that 
there are it may be so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is 
without its signification, and that he is 
blessed who can find the wave-length of 
life’s finer voices, and discern the Musick 
above the Clatter of the streets. 

Beloved, the noise of the streets is not 
to be despised. It is the noise of Industry, 
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and that is well for human life. I bring no 
railing against the Racket and Clatter and 
Slam of modern living. But these are not 
the only voices that are to be heard. Oh, 
rest beside the weary road, and hear the 
angels sing. There are just as many angels 
ag there ever were and the sky is as full of 
Musick. And I am resolved to listen to the 
higher and sweeter voices of the soul, at 
least a part of the time. 
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Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s BoarD or MISSIONS OF THD INTURI 
19 So. La Salle St, Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. Hurl 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s BoaRD OF MISSIONS FOR THB PACH 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. § 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSION: 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J J. Pearsall, Sec. a 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONA 
Union, ‘Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasur 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre 
tional House, Boston. E 


Be. 
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Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY SOCIET! 
constituent of the Congregational Home Miss 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massat 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soe! 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditit 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. F 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sew 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BosaRD OF MINISTERIAL / 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, | 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to FE 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF.B 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Evangelical Cong 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bos 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sé 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THY FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Am 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Sup 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasv 
Congregational House, Hartford. a 


Tun MISSIONARY Socinry OF CONNECTICU! 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chur 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. Willial 
peelt: Treasurer, Congregational House, 
ord. 
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“The best hymn book in America” 
Sample copy on request 
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merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
/ Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
1ests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
ninimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
‘on Street, Boston, Mass. 
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City Missionary Society 
eacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


ne visitation and personal missionary sery- 
connection with our churches. Emergency 
Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
- administered. 


m Bllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
r, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


8 Society, reorganized 
22, now fully rep- 
s the Congregational 
hes of New HWngland 
practical, social and 
JUS work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
3oston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
3 at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
society provides dormitory accommodations, 
'g and recreation rooms, religious Services, 
ables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
icilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ibutions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
_ Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
H}. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
ai el ve dee iy Mie ae Chairman 
. Com., Franklin P. umway ; 
fongregational House. AES ae 


porated Reorganized 
329 1922 
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erican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
only American undenominational interna- 
eee pe net Sens aiding seamen. ‘ 
ns a Sailors’ ome and Insti 
ee reet, Ney, York City. pte pere 
n raries 5) placed 
Newyork )p on vessels sailing 
the Sailor’ Magazine 1.00). 
wrecked and destitute seamen Bey ; 
PORTED by contributions and legacies. 
N B. Catvert, D.D.; President; Gnrorcn 
y Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 
RENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


aE edocs 
merican Sunday School Union 


lelphia, Pa. Found 
ional, Interdominational. Establishes ety 
ains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes and 
ites moral and religious literature. Helps 
urches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
vork, not duplicated by any other agency. 
by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ona a eae ee one relative to 

(0) e coun 

ew England office. Se Tmmenttp 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Rtas. 
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Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


(Continued from page 303) 

Dr. Richards had long been a faithful mem- 
ber. The prayer was made by his pastor, 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, and other parts of 
the service were taken by his friends and 
fellow-secretaries, Dr. James Robert Smith 
and Dr. Ernest M. Halliday. An appreciative 
address by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman pointed 
out the complete symmetry of Dr. Richards’ 
radiant personality, likening it to a per- 
fect cathedral,—‘‘So symmetrical in its pro- 
portions that men view it and simply speak 
of it in general terms, finding it impossible 
to select one part more than another desery- 
ing of admiration.’ “Our beloved friend 
and brother combined in himself exquisite 
beauty and sweetness, nearly all the es- 
sential features that constitute a_ truly 
Christian man.” “No man was ever more 
really a truer saint of the Most High God.” 
“He was able to live within the cloud and 
still share the glory of fellowship when he 
descended from the mount of vision.” Dr. 
Cadman spoke of the outstanding cheer- 
fulness of this great Christian: “I never 
ean forget the thrill of joy which seemed to 
be in his very voice. A sense of cheerfulness 
was characteristic of all of his activities 
wherever he was. He was known as a joy- 
ous saint,—the saint of the smiling counte- 
nance.” 

A more extended notice of Dr. Richards’ 
life and work will be printed in the April 
number of the American Missionary. 

E. M. H. 


RISIBLES 


“Did you say that he has music in his soul?” 
“Why ?” 
“His shoes squeak.”—California Pelican. 


these intelligence tests 


All joking aside, 


really do indicate those who have brains. 
Those who haye, don’t take them.—Purple 
Parrot. 


“We waste too much. Yesterday you had 
beef; today you ought to make a nourishing 
soup from the bone.” 

“But it was canned beef.” 

“Well, boil the can.”’—Presbyterian Witness. 


Visitor (at murder trial)—‘And what did 
the jury do with the beautiful defendant?” 

Second visitor—‘Gave a compromise ver- 
dict.” 

Wirst visitor—“‘A compromise verdict?” 

Second ditto—‘Not guilty, but could not go 
into vaudeyille.”—Punch Bowl. 


A Coolidge Story 

The first salary check of Calvin Coolidge as 
President of the United States had just been 
brought to him. It was a great check— 
$6,250 for a single month. It had taken his 
father years to earn so large a sum. It was 
more than six times as much as he himself 
had received as Vice-President. Compared 
with what he had earned in his earlier career, 
it seemed little less than a fortune. 

Mr. Coolidge looked at the check for a con- 
siderable period, but, as is his custom, he said 
nothing. He continued to be silent until the 
messenger had passed out and was about to 
close the door. It was then that the Presi- 
dent’s emotions overpowered him. He could 
not remain silent. With warmth and lo- 
quacity quite unaffected, he uttered these 
words: “Come again.”—John Andrew Holmes. 
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College—‘I see that Moses was a toreador.” 

Wharton—‘How do you figure?’ 

College—‘Well, wasn’t he in the bulrushes?” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“Has your brother a pasturage yet?” asked 
the well-meaning but uneducated woman. 

“My brother is a clergyman, not+a cow,” 
resented his college-bred sister—Boston Tran- 
seript. 

Short Story Prof.—‘Picture to me the lone- 
somest situation you can conjecture.” 

Student—“‘Well, about the lonesomest thing 
I know of would be a safety razor in Russia.” 
—Mink. 


When a large publishing company recently 
announced the purchase of a manuscript en- 
titled, “‘What’s Wrong with the Women?,” the 
typesetters immediately gave up their jobs— 
Sun Dial. 


“So Clara threw over that young doctor she 
was going with?” 

“Yes, and what do you think? He not only 
requested her to return his presents but sent 
her a bill for 47 visits.” 
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the Bible 


By Dean CHARLES R. BROWN 
Divinity School, Yale University 


CENSUS of all the ministers of the United States has recently 
been conducted to determine the twenty-five greatest preachers in 
America. At the head of the list stands the name of Charles R. 
> Brown. Few books of “Sermons for the Times” will create such 
a wide-spread interest as this latest production by the Dean of the Yale School 
of Divinity. Dean Brown’s application of Christian principles to modern life 
is theologically conservative but socially radical and politically revolutionary. 


Dean Brown is thoroughly familiar with the moral problems and spirit- 
ual needs of persons in all walks of life. The young man or woman in business, 
the financier in the depths of failure or on the crest of the wave of commer- 
cial success, the man broken in health, the woman unhappily married, all 
who are suffering or handicapped, those facing a crisis in the fight for charac- 
ter, laborers, clerks, students, professional men,—all will here find a coun- 
sellor unsurpassed in insight and inspiration, able to give advice and en- 
couragement which is at once sympathetic and practical. Homes in which 
there are young people in college, business, or society, whose character is 
assaulted wherever they are by the current mood of abandon and revolt 
from Christian standards, would do well to give this book a conspicuous 
place on the family reading table. ; 


Ministers will find the book a source not only of homiletical but also 
of moral inspiration. Christian principles are applied to present day situa- 
tions through the medium of the spiritual experiences of Old Testament 
characters. Experiences universal in their ethical quality and effectively 
applicable to all classes and problems in modern society have been selected 
from the biographies of David, Saul and Daniel, Jael and Sisera, Naaman, 
Hobab and Rehoboam, Elijah and Jezebel, Esther and Ruth. 
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AVE YOU IN MIND SOME ONE TO 


whom you would like to make an Easter 


eift? Possibly a parent who through the infir- 
mities of age is denied the privilege of church 
attendance; or a friend into whose life you wish 
to send a word of cheer and encouragement. 


For this day of days, the anniversary of Christ’s 
resurrection, what better or more appropriate 
choice could you make than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the church paper? 
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The Editorial Outlook 


. Fosdick’s Farewell 


yEEPLY emotional scenes marked the closing of Dr. 
Harry E. Fosdick’s ministry of preaching in the 
st Presbyterian Church, New York, on the Sunday 
rning of March 1. The New York Times, in reporting 
service at length, said that at the end of the “fare- 
J” sermon most of the women were in tears and that 
ny of the men were struggling to hide their feelings. 
spite the heavy downpour of rain the church was 
wded and it must have been a thrilling experience 
2n the eighteen hundred voices joined in the closing 
on, God be with you till we meet again. The pastor, 
George Alexander, and the two pastors emeriti, Dr. 
irles H. Parkhurst and Dr. Howard Duffield, were 
in the pulpit and took part in the service. Dr. Alex- 
ler prayed earnestly that Dr. Fosdick’s ministry in 
church might in the future be restored, but in his 
mon the eminent preacher spoke of his going out as 
1. “When I leave this pulpit today,” he declared, 
do not expect to return.” 
Dr. Fosdick did, however, speak in high terms of the 
itions that have existed between himself and First 
rch. He thanked the church for the liberty accorded 
, and he extolled the experiment in church unity, 
ch he believes has been a success in spite of its dis- 
tion by the action of the Presbyterian General As- 
bly. Dr. Fosdick’s sermon appears elsewhere in this 
e.. 


nmment in the Press 


EANWHILE one may note the significant comment 

of the leading dailies. Some time ago The Congre- 
lonalist described the events that have led to the 
uption of Dr. Fosdick’s ministry at First Church, as 


a temporary triumph of crude and raw sectariansm. 
The public press is not slow in grasping the issue. The 
Times, in a vigorous editorial, after finely characterizing 
the nature and vindication of the experiment in which 
First Church and Dr. Fosdick have been engaged, and 
after stating most emphatically that it has not failed, 
says: 

And there is assurance that the standard which has 
been raised will not be hauled down even if Dr. Fos- 
dick does not return. The Presbyterian Church at large 
has, however, lost a great opportunity of human appeal 
and service in frowning upon this experiment, for the 
things for which it stood are the far-off goal toward which 
modern thought in its highest and most enlightened as- 
piration is moving. Dr. Fosdick need not be concerned 
as to himself. He will find a platform and a pulpit 
wherever he goes. Even the church of John Calvin, who 
was once looked upon as an arch heretic, has welcomed 
him. It is the great ecclesiastical body which has dis- 
countenanced this effort toward interdenominational 
working together as a company with a common purpose 
that needs to be concerned for itself. Dr. Fosdick has 
said farewell to the First Presbyterian Church, but 
neither he nor the church he served has said farewell 
to the cause for which he and its membership stood 
together. 

The New York World is ironical in its comment. Re- 
ferring to the statement of the New York Presbytery, 
when it condemned Dr. Fosdick for what is described as 
a purely superficial nonconformity with the creed, that 
“few such challenging voices have ever been heard in 
this city in defense of religion.” The World says: 


Nevertheless, Dr. Fosdick has to go. He has to leave 
the orthodox Christian ministry. He is a heretic. It 
is comparatively nothing that he is able to make such 
an appeal to the people, and especially to the young folks. 
What of that, and at this time when complaint is city- 
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wide and nation-wide of growing absence from the pews 
of young people? A small matter, evidently, with the 
governing powers of this orthodox communion. 


Germany Loses Its President 


ie the death of President Ebert, Germany hag lost not 

only its first President, but a leader, whom, by almost 
universal testimony, that country could not well spare. 
The saddler’s apprentice, who had gained reputation 
for wisdom and moderation, in the high office that fell 
to his lot when Germany became a Republic, showed 
an interest in the welfare of his country that tran- 
scended party spirit. As President he sought to be a 
mediator between parties, and to lead the people through 
sacrifice to reconstruction. A German newspaper cor- 
respondent in New York records the fact that Ebert, 
when poverty became extreme in Germany, had his 
salary as President, already meagre, cut in half, though 
this did not become known until some time later dur- 
ing a discussion in the Reichstag. 

His lowly origin at first brought President Ebert 
under much jest and ridicule, but by sheer force of 
character and wise administration, he seems to have 
won the respect even of his opponents. He is credited 
with skill and shrewdness in the choice of men, and with 
having gathered about him, and encouraged, the intel- 
lectual leaders of the nation, poets, artists and scholars. 

Kbert’s death at a time when a Cabinet strongly 
Royalist is in power creates certain uneasiness in France, 
and fears for the future of the German Republic. ‘Ebert 
himself led the nation safely through the crisis of Wolf- 
gang von Kapp’s militaristic cowp Wetat in Berlin in 
1920, and the Ludendorff cowp in Bavaria in 1923. May 
some leader nationally trusted, and internationally re- 
spected, be found to succeed the dead President, and 
give anchorage to the country until the experimental 
stage of republicanism is passed! 


Another Leader Fallen 


Anes European country, and the cause of sound 

international relationships, has lost a leader, who 
similarly rose to power from adverse circumstances, in 
the death on Feb. 24 of Hjalmar Branting, thrice head 
of a Socialist-Labor Government in Sweden. In his 
foreign policy and international outlook Branting was 
comparable to Ramsay MacDonald in Great Britain, 
and as in the case of MacDonald the responsibilities of 
office had the effect of changing his attitude from that 
of criticism to construction, and of developing regard 
for the interests of the whole people rather than of a 
section, or class. His influential support of the League 
of Nations and his opposition to the militaristic spirit 
made Sweden an important factor in the cause of world 
peace. 

Branting, unlike Ebert, was born of a well-to-do 
family, but his emergence to power was illustrative as in 
Ebert’s case of the strange reversals of fortune that come 
in Europe as well as in America—for Branting, during 
a period of conservative reaction and repression, had 
been repeatedly fined and for a time imprisoned for the 
expression of his convictions. 

Branting was opposed to violence. “Evolution, not 
revolution,” was the watchword of his progressive activi- 
ties. But he was progressive—a profound and inde- 
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fatigable champion of the cause of the masses, who fo 
sook easy paths of personal affluence to devote himsel 
whole-heartedly and unsparingly to the interests of th 
people. His activities had much to do with the winnin 
of universal suffrage in Sweden. He was co-signer fo 
Sweden of the Geneva Protocol on disarmament, and wa 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1921. He was i 
his sixty-fifth year. * 
* ¥ F 

The gateways to the souls of men open to the stil 
small voice when they close to the strident appeal an 
the imperative demand. 7 


Presbyterian Merger Conference 3 


HE sub-committees of the National Council and Pre 

’ byterian General Assembly, having to do with th 
proposition to unite the two bodies on the Clevelan 
plan, met at Cleveland Feb. 24, in what may prove to f 
a meeting of historic importance. The Presbyterian 
were represented by Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, and Dr. Job 
A. Marquis of New York, and Dr. Edgar P. Hill of Phil 
delphia; and the Congregationalists by Dr. Charles I 
Burton, Dr. Frank Sanders of New York, Dr. Orvil 
Kiplinger of Mansfield, Ohio, and Secretary Robert I 
Lewis of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. At the initial mee 
ing representatives of the Cleveland combined bodi 
were heard, and the committees were entertained F: 
luncheon by the Presbyterian and Congregational loc 
unions. Separate and united meetings of the two mi 
tional committees were held later. Cleveland men repoi 
to us that the impression of the conference was exceet 
ingly favorable not only to the experimental merger 1 
the Cleveland area, but also to the complete merger 
both denominations in the national area. The Presb 
terian commissioners especially, we are told, express€ 
themselves as hospitable to the proposal, and whi 
recognizing the difficulties were ready to enter upon a 
effort to solve them. Meanwhile several concrete joi 
missionary enterprises are being considered locally. O1 
of the chief obstacles to union lies in the practice 
Presbyterians to require ministers from other denomin 
tions to assent to Presbyterian standards, while Co 
gregational associations accept men on their credentia 
from Presbyterians without question. 
We have received other impressions from other C0 
ferees regarding the proposed merger with the Presb 
terians which are less optimistic than those express 
by the Cleveland brethren. Also we are reminded of t 
ways in which certain Presbyterian methods and machi 
ery have worked in the Fosdick case and in other cas 
which Congregationalists would not care to adopt al 
which certain Presbyterians do not seem to be ready 7 
abandon. We are pleased to learn of the progress towal 
Christian unity in Cleveland and of all real progress 
Christian unity local and national, so far as that unl 
conserves religious freedom and spiritual power, ai 
advances the Kingdom of God. ; 
¥ ¥ 


People who are neither logicians nor art-crities he 
the capacity of appreciating sound argument and gre 
pictures. It is the buisness of the logician to st 
principles so simply and effectively that all may une 
stand, as it is the business of the artist to make real” 
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ommon men the things that only an artist can conceive. 
‘he achievement of the preacher is never greater than 
‘hen men and women say, as they said of old, “We never 
aw it after this fashion.” 


‘The Trials of a Translator ”’ 


-JNDER the above title, Dr. James Moffatt, whose 

widely known The New Testament: A New Transla- 
on, has now been followed by The Old Testament: A New 
ranslation, contributed recently to the British Weekly 
letter of deep interest regarding the problems of the 
‘anslator. The letter throws much light on Dr. Mof- 
ti’s spirit and method, and incidentally the eminent 
anslator has much justifiable fun with some of his 
“itics. : 

Dr. Moffatt’s statement of the problem is instructive. 
fe have formerly called attention to his emphasis upon 
ie difficulties in determining the original text, but in 
lis article he gives some pointed and illuminating il- 
istrations. He shows how in line 74 of the seventh book 
‘ Homer’s Odyssey. the meaning is entirely different ac- 
ding as one makes the line begin with hoisin, as it 
ight to be according to some critics, or hesin, as it ought 
) be according to others. This he cites as a minor in- 
ance, but typical of thousands in which the translator 
4s to come to a very definite decision before his work 
in proceed. 

He lays stress upon the trial of a translator’s honesty, 
3 well as of his judgment. Over this trial, we may be 
ire, Dr. Moffatt has himself splendidly triumphed. One 
iS an Outstanding confidence in the honesty of his work. 
ut one gets a view of the atmosphere in which it has 
en done. Dr. Moffatt says: 


When I was engaged in translating the Old Testa- 
ent I received several appeals to render certain pas- 
ges in such a way as to suit opinions with which per- 
mally I found myself often in sympathy. Thus, one 
an, troubled by British Israelites, advised me to render 
ie tenses in 2 Samuel 7: 10 by the past, because this 
rse, he said, was used by believers in British Israelitism 
justify the faith that the British Isles are the predicted 
here of Israel. I had no hesitation in rendering the 
nses by a future, “I will fix a place for my people,” ete. 
rammatically this seemed certain. But since the volume 
is been published another friend has written bemoan- 
g the translation here just because it puts a weapon 
to the hands of the British Israelites. I am sorry, but 
1e must be honest with one’s text, whatever be the use 
» abuse made of it. 

The more subtle temptation, he suggests, comes to 
e translator in the disposition to prefer some reading 
at is associated with a profound belief, or that 
resses some religious idea, valid enough in itself, where 
| honest translation does not seem to justify that par- 
‘ular association. He gives an instance of this, that 
ill prove of interest to those who are now reading his 
anslation. He writes: 

One case of it comes up in connection with the 
venty-third psalm, where the noble twenty-third and 
renty-fourth verses enshrine in our English version a 
lief which none would willingly forego: “Nevertheless, 
am continually with thee; thou hast holden me by my 
ght hand. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
terward receive me to glory.’ But the italicized words 
em to represent the alteration of what originally meant 
eading me after thyself by the hand”—an easy correc- 
mm first proposed by the Jewish scholar, Graetz, and 


lopted among others by Wellhausen. I felt and feel 
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that this is the original, and have so translated it. But 
not without an effort; I was conscious of the pull of old 
associations in the opposite direction. 

The problem of finding English equivalents for an- 
cient terms, Dr. Moffatt illustrates, justifying his sub- 
stitution of Noah’s barge for Noah’s ark, and his trans- 
lation of certain religious terms. 4 

Dr. Moffatt has considerable fun in references to the 

untrained and incompetent critics who have discussed 
his work in the press. He says in the course of a long 
paragraph in which he indulges his humor: 
... You do not require to sit in the heavens to-laugh at 
them ; in the intervals of putting God’s earth right every 
morning or once a week they run up to give you the last 
word upon the intricate problems of Oriental scholar- 
ship, and they utter it with diverting confidence, these 
delicious amateurs. 

A translator, however, must always in some measure 
bear the brunt of his particular service. In the very act 
of translating a work for those who cannot read it in 
the original he is inviting the comment of the amateur 
and incompetent. This is in some measure inevitable. 
And it may be said with some truth that the only man 
who is really competent to discuss or criticize a transla- 
tion is the man who does not need it. The humble ama- 
teur, who gladly acknowledges his incompetence as a 
critic,—and there are humble amateurs, even in America— 
is grateful for scholars, like Dr. Moffatt, whom he feels 
that he can trust. 

¥ ¥ 

Too many homes still justify the tragic description 
of the man who said, “There’s no place like home—and 
thank God, there ign’t.” 


Compulsory Chapel at Colleges 


DpeorEecon G. A. Johnston Ross in a letter to the 

press, following recent experiences preaching by 
invitation in several Eastern colleges, states that he has 
“been appalled to discover that the monstrous mediev- 
alism called ‘compulsory Sunday chapel’ still survives 
in some of them.” 

In one or two cases [he says] the evil is aggravated by 
the fact that the compulsion extends to undergraduates 
only, and not to the faculty, as though there were some 
kind of need of God which a man can outgrow. For fine, 
confused academic thinking this surely carries the palm. 

Dr. Ross thinks that compulsory chapel is not fair 
toward the visiting preacher, though he appreciates the 
fact that colleges desire to be courteous toward the 
visitor, and do, in fact, accord him unexcelled kindness. 
The logic of compulsory chapel, however, he suggests, 
calls for the limitation of preaching invitations to prison 
chaplains or other persons accustomed to deal with audi- 
ences reluctantly present. He closes his letter with the 
suggestion “that those of the directors of these colleges 
who can read English should read Browning’s ‘Holy 
Oross Day’ once a year.” 

Our impression is that Prof. Ross’ outburst will pro- 
voke considerable dissent in some quarters. Some of us 
who attended colleges where chapel never had been com- 
pulsory, and where large numbers of the students at- 
tended as a matter of privilege and choice, may have a 
bias toward the non-compulsory practice. But where 
compulsory chapel has been a long established practice 
in a college, of which students are cognizant before they 
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enter, and where chapel is a part of the general train- 
ing and discipline of college life, does compulsory chapel 
involve, inherently, anything different from compulsory 
anything else? And is there not, likewise, upon this 
very ground considerable warrant for requiring from 
a student during his years of discipline what may not 
with equal appropriateness be required from members 
of the faculty? Not only with regard to chapel, but with 
regard to many matters, it is the judgment of many people 
that in present-day college life too much is left to be 
determined by the indifference, inexperience, or slack- 
ness of the student. A certain measure of compulsion 
and discipline are regarded as necessary elements in the 
development of that good judgment which alone can 
render freedom profitable. 

The question regarding chapel would seem to be not 
that of compulsion or non-compulsion, but whether com- 
pulsion attains or defeats its intended purpose. Most of 
us rather rejoice in the fact that our parents compelled 
us to go to church as children. It was part of the dis- 
cipline of a well-ordered home. But even this did not 
always attain its desired result. One man, known to the 
writer, attended church regularly until he was twenty- 
one, out of obedience to his father, but never darkened 
a church door after he became of age. Too much dis- 
cipline is as bad as too little. 


Convocations in New York State 


Ae the invitation of Superintendent Rollins, of New 

York State, the Editor had an excellent opportunity 
of observing, and of participating in, a unique series of 
ministerial “convocations,” held successfully in Buffalo, 
Syracuse and Albany, from Feb. 17-20. The geographical 
situation and the scattered aspect of Congregational 
churches in New York State renders one general convo- 
cation such as is held in various states virtually im- 
possible, so this plan has been devised of bringing the 
ministers together in groups at three distinct centers. 
The New York ministers also prefer, apparently, not to 
have the groups too large for intimate contact and dis- 
cussion. The “convocations” are somewhat in the nature 
of what are commonly called “retreats,” though the New 
York men object to this term, which they regard as a 


Negro Education and Leadership 


A Contributed Editorial by Pres. Irving Maurer 


FPYHE new phase of the tremendous task of the educa- 

tion of the Negro in America is being envisaged by 
aggressive leaders of that race. Immediately white 
friends of the Negro race who have for years been inter- 
ested in the task of developing educational institutions 
for Negroes see facing them very interesting questions of 
policy and of development. What is to be the policy with 
regard to the leadership of Negro institutions? Some 
of the more aggressive Negro leaders take the position 
that the race should immediately go on the basis of 
furnishing its own leadership in every particular. What 
will be the status of white educators who have given 
their lives to the task of training Negroes in educational 
work, if this newer policy is followed to its logical con- 
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misnomer. Not retreat, but inspiration and mutual e 
couragement for forward action is the aim of the 
gatherings. F = 

The team of speakers appointed to meet these succes 
sive convocations, in relays, each speaker hurrying on to 
the next point when he had done his part, consisted 0 
Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, Dr. Theodore M. Shipherd, o 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and the Editor. Dr. Rollins, also, too! 
part in the conferences, though the only complaint of his 
colleagues and associates was that he kept himself to 
much in the background. The addresses were not i 
any sense formal or oratorical, but were plain, inform 
utterances designed largely with the purpose of drawing 
out discussion. In this they were successful and t 
gatherings became real conferences, out of which ne 
understandings and new realizations of fellowship, an 
new encouragements undoubtedly arose. One sensed o 
the part of the men present a high estimate of the valu 
of this particular type of association. At least one mer 
ber of the group returned to his desk with a deep cot 
sciousness of having received far more than he gay 
and with a thoroughgoing conviction of the necessity an 
worth of such contacts both for the individual pastor an 
for the upbuilding of the larger things in our Congre 
gational fellowship and co-operative activity. The prace 
tice of paying the expenses of all ministers, out of the 
State Conference funds, is a wise one. In some measure 
it is a sowing for a real harvest, but more especially it 
helps to bring to the convocation the very men who mo 
need such contacts though they may least feel such need 
It is the men working in isolation, often on small 
salaries, who naturally neglect the opportunities of fel 
lowship, the consciousness of the need of which isolatio 
itself tends to destroy. Hence there is great value i 
anything that tends to bring the whole group of ministe 
in a given area together. New York Conference makes 
a fine investment in these areal convocations and the; 
are being planned and conducted in a way that seems 
to be producing results. The convocations are purely 
ministerial in character, though in Syracuse, on th 
night of the regular midweek meeting, the members 
the convocation joined for an hour with the local com 
gregation in that service. 


clusion? There is no doubt that one of the marks of the 
success of white educators among Negroes will be the 
development of capable Negroes who can be for their race 
a great power. The more successful these white educ 
tors are, the greater will be the number of Negro leader: 
I recall very vividly a word which Professor Willia 
Porter, of the Latin Department, said to me in farewel 
as I was graduating from Beloit: “We educators are ab 
ways making ourselves unnecessary.” 

At the same time, many friends of the Negro race 2 
of the opinion that there would be a great loss if 
policy of Negro educators for Negroes would become 2 
absolute fact. In this field of educational leadership W 
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iendship and co-operation. It is a question as to 
hether the disappearance of this type of leadership will 
1t be a loss to the Negro race itself. Then again, if 
e time is soon to come when it is expected that educa- 
mnal institutions in the South, developed by Northern 
iends of the Negro race and manned and guided in 
rt by white leaders, shall be turned over entirely to 
sgro leadership, the question arises as to the type of 
e new leadership. Here many friends of the Negro 
ce come to the parting of the ways. We witness the 
vision among the Negroes themselves into two groups, 
e of the type exemplified by Booker T. Washington, 
10 insisted that the future of the Negro in America 
y in the proving of his economic and industrial worth; 
e other of the decidedly more revolutionary type, which 


The Way of Lent 


‘HE Lenten season can have meaning for the indi- 
vidual soul and for the church only as it emphasizes 
nething that is present at all times and seasons, and 
es not represent any extraneous, or artificial, element 
the religious life. Even formal, or mechanical, obsery- 
ce of Lent may have a certain disciplinary value for 
se Whose whole religious life is under the direction of 
mal and external authority, but such an observance 
ut goes,no deeper can do only great injury to the spirit 
d morale most distinctively associated with Protestant 
aper and conviction. Though, of course, it ought to be 
ognized that Lenten observance need not be merely 
mal for either sacerdotalists or Protestants. 

The vital test of the value of Lenten observance in 
otestant communions will be found in the answer to 
questions, Does it bring the soul into more intimate 
npanionship with the Master, into a deeper fellowship 
th his sufferings and his sublime purposes of redemp- 
n? Does it strengthen the social ties that bind man 
man in love and duty in the faith and purpose of our 
rd Jesus Christ? 

One is conscious of strange paradoxes in almost every 
ise and expression of the religious life. One of these 
sadoxes is found in the fact that the widespread de- 
opment of the observance of Lent in churches dis- 
ctively Protestant has come at a period during which 
re has been a marked diminution of emphasis upon the 
SS, and upon the significance of the death of Christ. 
this increased and widespread observance of Lent un- 
isciously a feeling after something that has been lost 
that changed, or diminished, emphasis? Or does it 
bly a conscious effort to supply something in which 
-age is lacking—a response to mystery, a reverence 
the presence of goodness expressed in sacrificial serv- 
_ an inquiring humility in the presence of sorrow and 
fering, and a courageous passion to be helpful and 
‘forgetful in the presence of sin—all elements that lie 
per than either theological categories or cold and 
cting ethical demands? 

If in these days there is a real communion with the 
ster through companionship in the last scenes of his 
thly life we shall inevitably find the way of mystery. 
> most of us the sense of mystery will not bring any 
y response to old and ready-made theories. The day 
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would crystallize Negro effort into a distinct racial con- 
sciousness, urging the interests of the Negro, even at 
the cost of racial friendliness. 

I have brought this to the attention of my friends, 
not because I have any practical solution to offer, but 
to emphasize the great importance of a frank discussion 
of these problems, with the desire of approaching them 
from the standpoint of the Christian spirit, which has 
been the glory of our educational ventures among the 
Negroes during the past fifty years. My own feeling is 
that there is still room, for some years to come, for white 
leadership in the task of Negro education. In a choice 
between the two types of Negro leadership which I have 
mentioned, I would have no hesitation in standing by 
the type represented by Booker T. Washington. 


Through Calvary 


has gone by when a man need make any apology for his 
inability to understand or explain the Atonement. If 
any apology is to be made it must be for the presump- 
tion which professes in a few glib phrases to be able 
to express the mystery. But to the devout soul there 
will be ever newer, deeper, richer meanings—a sense 
of satisfaction in the unexplored depths of the divine 
life. 

There will likewise be something tremendous and 
awful in the experiences of a Lenten season observed in 
deep sincerity and reality—something awful in the true 
sense of that word. It is no light thing to live these 
days with Christ. His challenge to those who would 
share his glory is still the challenge that he gave to the 
sons of Zebedee, Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with? To live with Christ in the ultimate 
experiences necessitates the training, and discipline, and 
consecration that Jesus himself found through prayer 
and devotion to the Father’s will. 

The meaning of the Lenten season, and all its special 
services and observances, will prove uplifting or futile 
according to whether or no the way of Lent is realized 
as leading to Calvary and beyond. But if it is to lead 
beyond it must lead to Calvary first. 

Ig there not profound meaning for this Lenten season 
—and through this season for every season—in what 
Upton Sinclair says in his recent book Mammonart, con- 
cerning Mark Twain’s letter regarding The Jungle? When 
this book was published Mark Twain wrote Sinclair that 
“he had had to put the book down in the middle, be- 
cause he could not endure the anguish it caused him,” 
upon which Sinclair remarks, What right has a man to 
refuse to endure the anguish of knowing what other 
human beings are suffering? 

That is a profound interpretation of Calvary—even if 
Sinclair does not profess to be a Christian prophet. And 
it is likewise a profound expression of the challenge that 
Calvary brings to the soul of the man who senses its 
reality and who finds in the Cross of Christ not an ab- 
straction, nor a theory, nor a theological formula, nor 
an ecclesiastical symbol—but a fact concerning a fellow- 
sufferer in a world of suffering and sin, who “endured 
the Cross, despising the shame.” 
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From Our Western Editor 


A Brotherly Briton 

An Anglican clergyman who during the 
war was host on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment to a number of editors of American 
religious journals, of whom I was fortunate 
enough to be one, has just visited this coun- 
try. Some of us had the pleasure of a din- 
ner with him and a renewal of the friend- 
ships formed in those days of crisis, seven 
years ago. The table talk of this man 
reminded me again of the greatness of 
Britain’s contribution to free religion and 
to democratic government. He exhibited in 
a wonderful way the characteristics which 
have made Britain a great leader of human 
thought, and a great colonizer. 

This clergyman is conservative in his 
theology and is, I believe, a premillenarian. 
He was, if I remember correctly, one of the 
eight or ten ministers who signed a mani- 
festo in the dark days of the war, indicat- 
ing that he believed that the world was 
about to come to an end. He does not hesi- 
tate to use the word “supernatural” when 
he is talking of the birth and the death of 
Jesus. Apparently his church puts its mis- 
sionary money into organizations that rep- 
resent his views, and yet I did not hear a 
word from him that would discount mis- 
sionary societies that hold very different 
views from those he represents. 

His friends, both in Britain and America, 
are found in every sort of political and 
Christian movement. He and Dr. Jowett 
were very close friends and when the latter 
returned to England from his New York 
pastorate he used for a considerable time 
this minister’s study. I asked about George 
Adam Smith and found that our Anglican 
friend considered that great Old Testament 
scholar one of his best friends. The discus- 
sion turned to a number of other great 
Christian leaders of Great Britain, some 
of whom represent a very different type of 
theology, and yet this man had no word of 
criticism of them. He rather had a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of their views and the 
contribution that they are making to the 
Kingdom of God. He is a man of deep con- 
victions and clings tenaciously to his own 
views, believing that they are best for him, 
but he seeks to thrust them upon no one 
else. 

He spoke sympathetically of the Labor 
Government which England recently had 
although his own traditions, training, and 
manner of thought would indicate that his 
Sympathies should lie entirely with the con- 
servatives. He was especially appreciative 
of the Christian life, character, and leader- 
ship of Ramsay MacDonald. He freely 
pointed out what he considers the weaknesses 
of the present government in England and 
called attention to the mistakes that he be- 
lieves Britain has made in the management 
of affairs since the close of the war. He 
was an ardent and loyal supporter of the 
cause of the Allies in the war, but 
there evidently is not the least trace of bit- 
terness in his thinking concerning Germany. 

When we came-to discuss theology and 
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the division in this country between mod- 
ernists and fundamentalists, he frankly 
said that while he held many of the 
theological positions of the fundamen- 
talists, he does not agree with their atti- 
tude at all. He reminded us that British 
churchmen of practically all sorts had long 
since gotten past ruling out of the Kingdom 
those who happen to differ with them in 
theological details. He feels that in Amer- 
ica we are sacrificing the mind of Christ to 
mere theological technicalities. 

Our talk indicated that this clergyman 
is just as sympathetic toward the literature 
produced by many other Christian move- 
ments as he is to that which is issued by 
his own fellowship. He is familiar with the 
most conservative and the most mystical of 
recent books and articles, and gave evidence 
that he was also reading with great pleas- 
ure the most liberal and the most radical of 
Christian journals. 

It seems to me that the breadth and sym- 
pathy of this Britisher ought to be an ex- 
ample to those of us who are censorious of 
our Christian brethren because they differ 
from us theologically. This man has a rich- 
ness of Christian fellowship that is wonder- 
ful. He has gone out of his way to culti- 
vate the friendship of men who, intellectu- 
ally, are out of harmony with himself, but 
he finds something that is helpful in their 
fellowship. In this I am quite sure that he 
represents the spirit of Jesus. He would be 
as quick as any one to condemn sin, or a 
drift into sin, but he does not think it is a 
sin to hold theological views that differ 
from his own. He is an example in the 
sphere of the individual of what the British 
have been in the religious and political life 


of the world. 
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My work brings me into contact with 
pastors of all kinds and degrees. I am en- 
tertained in their homes, preach in their 
pulpits, attend their midweek services, and 
speak to their young people and to their 
church schools. Many of them get lonesome 
for the fellowship of a Congregational min- 
ister, so that when I come to town they 
tell me their troubles. I hear what their 
official boards say about them and I also 
hear what they say about their official 
boards. I hear their end of many conver- 
sations on the telephone and I can imagine 
what is said at the other end of the line. 
Yes, I think it is not too much to say that 
I know a large number of ministers inti- 
mately. 

I am amazed at the contribution that 
pastors are making to the whole round of 
life. I went over, not long ago, to speak in 
one of our Indiana churches. The pastor 
met me at the train. As we walked along 
the depot platform he bade good-bye to a 
man to whom he had been talking before 
my train came. This man had been waiting 
for the train also, and had taken up a con- 
versation with the minister and had told 
him some of the troubles that he was hay- 
ing to bear. I do not remember the details, 


_rang four or five times while we were sea 
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but he was evidently one of those nr 
whom unmerciful disaster had followed fa: 
and followed faster, and he had found a 
sympathetic listener in the minister. Lifted 
up and renewed because he had come ip 
contact with a man of God, he went on hi 
way to the funeral of a loved one. 


I was spending Sunday, not long ago, 
a city of forty or fifty thousand people, : 
was entertained in the home of our mi 
ter. Apparently he is in demand to bk 
make effective every project that is u 
taken for the welfare of his community. 
speaks at parent-teachers’ meetings, fath 
and sons’ banquets, at Near Hast Re 
meetings, teaches in the training school 
leaders, and is helping to set up a sek 
for week-time instruction in religion. — 
is called upon day and night to ministe 
the sick and to pray with the dying, ant 
the youth of the town are having a g 
meeting, he is asked to be their spea 
In addition he teaches in the church sch 
and preaches with acceptance to educatet 
people twice each Sunday. 


He never has a day to himself, save 
the vacation period, nor does he hay 
meal without interruption. The teleph 


at the Sunday dinner. He is the serva D 
all. He, like a multitude of our minis 
has come to be regarded in his commu 
as pre-eminently a spokesman for the 
and for the unseen life. He is a mai 
God. Estimating his work and that of 1 
other ministers whom I know, it is eas 
understand how Paul, who had a like 
perience, could say that, though he wa 
poor, he made many rich. Most of our m 
isters have little money, but they are ma 
ing contributions to character, to joy 
peace, to happiness which the world © ca 
neither give nor take away. 


The world does not appreciate these | 
tributions from the standpoint of m 
It is strange that churches which 
plenty of wealth in their membership 
permit pastors to work year after yea 
a starvation salary and have no qualms 
conscience about it. It would be good if 
our churches would show their appreci 
of the contribution that the minis 
making by helping him financially to 
extent of their ability. Many of them | 
not do it. The attitude of church men 
and of the world at large toward min : 
who expend themselves in the sac if 
life is shown over and over by the é 
ence with which the minister is regarde 
the practical, everyday relationships of ! 
His leadership in all the great movem 
for human welfare is acknowledged and 2 
preciated. He is the one person who 
minister adequately when his people 2 
ealled to go through the valley oL 
shadow. He is the herald of immortality 
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In Sorrow 
By Heloise M. B. Hawkins 


No one can go with you all the way; 
But one may hand of comfort on you 1a} 
Or hold a goodly taper high and bright: 
To light your steps on this your darkest 
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Dr. Fosdick’s Farewell Sermon 
Preached in First Presbyterian Church, New York, on Sunday, March 1 


pirors’ Notr—In view of the signiji- 
> Of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
hing ministry in a Presbyterian pulpit, 
the circumstances that have brought it 
close, there will be wide interest in this 
uiim report of Dr. Fosdick’s closing 
on, which in addition to its revelation 
e great preacher's thought and outlook 
bs much light upon the local situation 
upon the controversies which it has oc- 
ned outside of the immediate relation- 
between Dr. Fosdick and First Church.) 


at, Acts 18: 18—And Paul after this 
ed there yet a good while, and then 
his leave of the brethren, and sailed 
ce into Syria, and with him Priscilla 
Aquila, having shorn his head in Oen- 
M1, for he had a vow. 


Y friends, we all of us have known that 
this Sunday was inevitable, when 
eiations that through the years have 
m affectionate and strong would be 
red. For I think we would better put 
matter frankly in that light. I know 
there are some of you who are not yet: 
y to face the situation in those terms. 
think that the General Assembly may 
take action that will make possible the 
stablishment of these relationships. It is 
just to myself, however, to say pub- 
that I do not share your expectations, 
that when I leave this pulpit today I 
lot expect to return. I have, therefore, 
difficult task of saying to you this 
ning, farewell! 
is probably a preacher’s- mannerism 
on an occasion like this, which does 
require a text, I should choose one. Yet 
e is sense in it. Robert Louis Stevenson 
) us that when he was a very little boy 
suffering heavily from illness, his nurse, 
on Cunningham, used to know how to 
fort him by telling him tales of brave 
_ of old days who had suffered, too, and 
come off conquerors. There is a note 
universal humanity in that need of 
yenson. 


Tue BIBLE A GREAT RESOURCE 


Je are always supported when we know 
—f we have the companionship of souls 
) have gone through a like experience, 
in this respect the Bible is a great re- 
ree. It is a repository of every kind of 
erience that anybody on earth ever could 
through. All fears and dreams and 
es and disappointments, griefs and as- 
itions, trials, temptations, joys and satis- 
tions, are in the book. So that TI have 
nd it easier this morning to deal with 
3 farewell by not thinking directly of it 
of another farewell, where other people 
ourselves, and very different from our- 
yes, went through a like experience long 
is 
n the eighteenth verse of the eighteenth 
ipter of the Book of Acts you find Paul 
ing good-bye to the Church in Corinth: 
1ul, having tarried after there yet many 
ys,” we read, “took his leave of the breth- 
i, and sailed thence.” 


If we turn back to the Bible to find how 
to live in other relationships, why not turn 
back to the Bible this morning to find out 
in what spirit we should say good-bye? 

Paul’s itinerant ministry probably had ac- 
customed him, as far as one can be accus- 
tomed, to farewells like this, but there were 
special reasons why that good-bye at Cor- 
inth was significant and difficult. Corinth 
came as near being a settled pastorate as 
Paul ever had. He might stay a few 
weeks in this town or that but he had 
settled down in Corinth, supported him- 
self by tent making, wrought himself into 
the life of his community, and so far had 
fathered the church that he could write to 
it afterwards: “In Christ I begat you 
through the Gospel.” It was in writing to 
this church that out of the depth of his 
heart welled up the great thirteenth chap- 
ter on love. It was to this church that he 
said: “Our mouth is open unto you, O Co- 
rinthians, our heart is enlarged.’ And now, 
at last, this prolonged and happy ministry 
must come to its conclusion. 


Pavt’s FarEwELL to His Fiock 

You can imagine that group down by the 
Corinthian seashore gathered to say good- 
bye. It must have been replete with many 
emotions, regrets, fears, happy memories, 
deep satisfaction, for Paul had tarried there 
a good while and was now taking leave of 
the brethren and sailing thence. 

What do you suppose he said to them? 
Let us ask ourselves that this morning. It 
may help us if we try to put ourselves as 
well as we can into their places and guess 
what kind of good-bye the apostle spoke to 
his friends. 

In the first place, I feel sure that he 
talked with them awhile about the things 
they had been standing for in Corinth amid 
controversy and debate. For Paul’s experi- 
ence in Corinth had not been tranquil and 
serene. It had been a stormy time. No sooner 
had Christianity gotten under way than a 
problem arose which split the church into 
two schools of thought. Must Christianity 
still carry along with it and insist upon the 
observance of the old Jewish laws? That 
question inevitably arose, and it precipitated 
an acrimonious dissension. 

The first Christians had been Jews. Jews 
first, with their new Christianity simply an 
addition to their old Judaism, and it never 
dawned on them to abate one jot or tittle 
of their emphasis upon the old observances 
—cireumcision, clean and unclean foods, 
Sabbath observance, and the temple ritual 
and sacrifice. Must Christianity carry all 
that along? 

Many of those first Christians answered, 
Yes. They were the first Fundamentalists 
of the Christian movement. They sincerely 
believed that these observances were part 
and parcel of the basic principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

His CrasH Wire “FUNDAMENTALISTS” 

But Paul stood on the other side. He saw 
that Christianity never could be a universal 
religion on those terms. He saw that there 


was no use preaching Christ to Greeks and 
Romans all bundled up and obscured in that 
paraphernalia of legalism. He brushed aside 
those needless accumulations. He did it 
kindly, but he did it firmly. Nothing mat- 
tered to him except living faith in Christ 
of the kind that transforms a man so that 
the spirit of Christ lives in him. 

This firm, uncompromising stand involved 
Paul in controversy. He had some tempes- 
tuous times in Corinth. The Jews even 
mobbed him once and dragged him before 
the judgment seat of the Roman pro-consul, 
Gallio. On that day when he said good- 
bye I suspect not all the Christians in Cor- 
inth were sorry to see him go. Some thanked 
God that they had seen the last of this 
disturbing heretic. 

How respectable heretics do grow in the 
retrospect of history. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier—we call him “the good, gray poet” 
now, and sing his hymns in church—and 
young John Whittier himself, that radical 
abolitionist crusader, once in Philadelphia 
had to escape in disguise from a mob that 
was after him. 

Henry Ward Beecher—what a name to 
conjure with now, but he was the best- 
hated heretic of his generation. Beecher 
spoke once in this city, and my friend heard 
him say: “They call me a heretic now, just 
as they called my father and my grand- 
father. But I notice that now folk begin 
to speak politely about my father and grand- 
father, and some of you young men will yet 
live to hear Henry Ward Beecher spoken of 
as a venerable man of God.” 


HERETICS RESPECTABLE IN RETROSPECT 


So heretics grow respectable in retrospect. 
What pillars of orthodoxy John Knox and 
John Calvin seem to be, We forget that 
John Knox, in his fight for religious liberty, 
was thrust into the galleys to pull oars 
like a slave until, as he said, “I cried out 
of the prison of my dolor,’ and that one of 
the first books John Calvin ever wrote was 
against intolerance, for which he was 
straightway put in prison. 

So Paul, that haloed saint of the cathedral 
niches, is not the real Paul. The real Paul 
was a determined heretic. He cared so 
much for Christ, so much for the fortunes of 
Christ in the hearts. of men, that he would 
not stand idly by and see yital Christian- 
ity smothered and undone. I am sure that 
on that farewell day he said a little to the 
people about the Christian liberty for which 
they had been standing there in Corinth. 

Six years ago, in this church, we entered 
on an adventurous experiment. Those were 
the spacious days after the war when our 
hearts went out to each other across all 
creedal boundary lines. A great cause united 
us. . Little things had seemed little in the 
midst of the world’s tragic crisis. Those 
were days when, not having enough coal 
to go around, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches actually condescended to worship 
God together. Those were days when we 
told each other with tears in our eyes of 
Catholic chaplains giving the last rites to 
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Jewish soldiers, and Protestant clergymen 
holding the crucifix before the closing eyes 
of Catholic boys. In those spacious days 
we entered into our experiment—an inter- 
denominational ministry to build a com- 
munity church that should be in fact “a 
house of prayer for all the people.” 

Now that that experiment comes to its 
conclusion, not because it has failed, but be- 
cause ecclesiastical decree engineered from 
a distance so dictates, we may well spend a 
moment rehearsing what we have stood for. 

We have stood for tolerance. This church 
is not of one theological complexion. We 
represent many doctrinal traditions and 
about aS many answers as you can easily 
imagine to any theological question you will 
find somewhere in the minds of this congre- 
gation. But never in all these six years 
has there been a rift in the lute of our har- 
mony. If you want to know why, let me 
draw you a picture. A young college gradu- 
ate came before your board of elders ask- 
ing to join this church. She said, “I do not 
know whether I have any right to join this 
church.” 

“Why?” said Dr. Alexander. 

“Because I am not sure that I agree with 
you in theology,’ she said. “I am modern 
to my finger tips.” 

And I never shall forget Dr. Alexander, 
so splendidly representing the older genera- 
tion, as he rose and stood beside this eager 
member of the new generation. “Daughter,” 
he said, “do you believe in Jesus Christ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And taking him as your personal Savior 
and the revelation of your God, do you 
want to stand with us here for the things 
he stood for?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Then,” said he, 
company.” 

Why not? If Jesus Christ and what he 
stood for are not the center of Christianity, 
where will you find it? Why can we not 
gather people around that common purpose 
and let them think as they will about the 
details of theology? 

We have stood for tolerance. 


“you belong with our 


Tur TRAGEDY OF PROTESTANTISM 

Again, we have stood for an inclusive 
church. The tragedy of Protestantism has 
been this, that any time anybody got a 
new idea in doctrine or ecclesiastical polity, 
he went out, if he had power enough, and 
founded a new denomination to represent it. 
The tragedy of Protestantism has been 
an exclusive church to which nobody be- 
longed except those people who had the 
same belief about some doctrine or ecclesi- 
astical procedure. The lamentable effect of 
this historical policy of Protestantism, with 
each denominativn representing some spe- 
cialty, is with us; a hundred and more de- 
nominations in this. country, 
overlapping, each insisting on some minutia, 
tithing mint, anise, and cummin, and neglect- 
ing the weightier matters of the law. And 
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inclusive church. We represent today the 
major communions of Christendom. If they 
had let us go on we would have been more 
inclusive yet. Why not? Here in New York 
you will find around a single block under 
many roofs diverse denominations worship- 
ing the same God. They have the same 
Lord. They share a common purpose. Why 
cannot they do under one roof what they 
do under many? 

Why should things like baptism divide? 
If I had my way baptism would be alto- 
gether an individual affair. Any one who 
wanted to be immersed I would gladly im- 
merse. Any one who wanted to be sprinkled 
I would gladly sprinkle. If anybody was 
a Quaker and had conscientious scruples 
against all ritual, I would gladly without 
baptism welcome him on confession of his 
faith. Why not? 


A SERVICE FoR ALL 


I have a Puritan tradition. I like con- 
gregational worship and preaching. But I 
dream of a church where those who are 
liturgically minded may have a service 
where they have all the symbolism they 
crave, where those that are congregationally 
minded may hear the preaching of God’s 
Word, and where the Quakers, who like a 
reposeful silence where the whisper of the 
Divine is heard in stillness, may have their 
form of worship, too. Why not? 

We have stood here for an anetusiye 
church. 

And this other thing that we have stood 
for: the right of people to think the abiding 
verities of Christianity through in modern 
terms. We have looked with sympathy and 
solicitude upon this younger generation. 
They are going out into a new day with new 
ways of thinking. There is no use in trying 
to turn back the clock. Ideas like scientific 
law and evolution are here to stay. Dis- 


Till some one added, 


All the way down.” 


‘since the tragedy of the great war that co! 
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The Foundation 


By Samuel Valentine Cole 
You ask that truth—all truth that you accept— 
Be traced in lines and angles, fenced around 
With definitions, proved beyond a doubt. 
Impossible: the greater truths disdain 
Our petty measuring rods; they shine as stars 
Forever; we may see, but cannot touch; 
To prove them were to prove their greatness gone. 


You know the myth: this solid earth of ours 
Rests on an elephant’s back, the elephant on 

A tortoise’s, the tortoise on a rock, 

The rock—well, there the story had an end, 
“On another rock,” 
Then, the old question still recurring, “Rocks 
The thing was wisely said: 
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cipline of modern study, like archaeolo; 
history, comparative religion, literary er 
cism, are here to stay. You would not 
your children to school where those are } 
known and: familiarly taken for grant 
and the day is past when you ean — 
thoughtful men to hold religion in one ce 
partment of their minds and their mode 
world view in another. a 

We have tried here to help young peo} 
to think through their religion in terms 
will not do violence to their knowledge. J 
have lifted up here the command of Jes 
as though it were a sacred thing: “Th 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind.” And rich has been our reward 
scores of youths who have come back fro 
wondering uncertainty to say what 0 
wrote to us this last week: “You broughi 
me back to Christ.” 


CHRISTIANITY Nor A TURNSTILE 
Moreover, we have stood here for the § 
cial applications of the principles of Jesus 
Christianity has not been to us a narrow 
individual affair, a turnstile through whi 
one by one we escaped from a naughty wor 
into a heavenly security. We believe 
service. We have tried to practice it. We 
have believed that the principles of Jesus 
ought to be applied to the social order. An 


viction ever more deeply has been bur ne 
into our hearts. i 

‘I thank you for the liberty you na 
given me in this realm. I do not beliey 
that our present economic system, as it | 
run and ordered, is Christian, and I hay 
said so. I do not believe that our interni 
tional life is Christian, and I have said § 
I abhor the cruelties of our modern indu 
trialism. I hate war and I never expect f 
bless another. For these things I have stoo 
in this pulpit as a Christian minister an 


For faith is just the unconquerable part 

In man, and stays the fabric of his life,— 

Faith in a primal, final something, which 

Compels his reverence: call that something—God. 


IARI IS UARISURIEUA CUS CUAR Ee 


so far has this historic policy gone that one 
denomination of Mennonites is distinguished 
from all others by the fact that it thinks 
wearing buttons wrong and wears hooks and 
eyes instead. 

Against this policy of Protestantism we 
have taken our stand. We have built. an 
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one of you ever tried to lay a finger on 
lips. 

ere, too, we have stood for the abiding 
ties and experiences. of the Gospel. 
Ww me any one whose faith has been up- 
in this church. Folk at a distance may 
that we have betrayed the Lord, but 
se of you who haye walked with us in 
Sanctuary know with what reverence 
have adored him, with what eagerness 
have sought to know his will, with 
t earnestness we have commended him 
his younger generation. We have pro- 
med the reality of the living God and 
Saviorhood of Christ and the available 
rgies of the Spirit. 

hey say that Brittany fisher-folk have 
egend that off their coast, deep-buried 
the seas, is the ideal City of Atlantis, 
from it on quiet nights, when the 
ds are still, if a man’s heart is right he 
hear the pealing of the bells. Such is 
soul of man with sacred things deep 
ken, which life’s stormy noise makes us 
yet, and here, oftentimes on a Sunday 
ning, we have been quieted in worship 
il we heard the pealing of the bells. 


ECOUNTS “WHAT We Have Stoop For” 


hese are the things we have stood for: 
rance, an inclusive church, the right to 
uk religion through in modern terms, the 
lal applications of the principles of 
us, the abiding verities and experiences 
the gospel. And these are right. I am 
sorry we tried this experiment. It was 
‘th trying. We have lifted a standard 
t no one will put down. We have stated 
issue that no man nor denomination is 
mg enough to brush aside. 
he future belongs to these things we 
e been standing for. Some day the 
le church will swing round to them, 
e them for granted, wonder why they 
r seemed new or strange, and what is 
heresy of one generation will become 
orthodoxy of the next. We say farewell 
2ach other, but let no man say farewell 
the things we have been standing for! 
mee more will you return to the GCo- 
hian seashore? Paul, I think would have 
<ed thus with his people about what they 
| been standing for in Corinth, but surely 
t would not be all. I am certain that 
would have thought about some in that 
pany who were not yet Christian, some 
9, through all his ministry, had resisted 
appeals. 
Ve are right this morning to subdue some 
our deeper feelings, easing the heart by 
itening the word, yet, after all, there is 
obvious seriousness in a farewell like 
s. I mean that our life falls into stints 
2 a journey from a hilltop, through a 
ley, to a hilltop, so that ever again com- 
to another crest one, looking back, says: 
ll, that part of the journey is over. And 
en the stint has been as long and as sig- 
cant as these last six years one cannot 
p pausing thoughtfully before he says 
d-bye. 
_ A Worp to Non-Curistians 


nly God knows how many of us will ever 
et again. How can I stand here this 
rning and think of some of you who have 
m companied with us for months, per- 
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haps for years, and never have committed 
yourself to the Christian life? Surely, Paul 
would have said a word to such before he 
left. 

Indeed, I can imagine that Paul planned 
to leave Corinth a good many times before 
he went. He would get ready to leave 
Corinth and then he would think of that 
youth—what a Christian he would make. 
What a new crusader of the cross, if Christ 
could get his hands on him. So he would 
wait until that youth came in. How many 
times Paul postponed going who can tell? 
And when at last he had to go, cannot you 
imagine him looking over that group and 
among all the faces there that he recog- 
nized as disciples of the Lord, committed 
to the Christian life and rich in faith, this 
boy who had not come over, this man who 
had resisted his appeals, this woman who 
had preferred self-love to a dedicated life? 
I think he thought most about them. I am 
sure he spoke a word of farewell appeal to 
them for Christ. 

I do not see how a minister can serve in 
New York City and deal, as I have dealt 
these years past, with hundreds of indi- 
viduals in the confessional without feeling 
with ever deepening poignancy the terrible 
criticalness of the decisions which youth 
makes in the direction of its life. 

Some of you have stood on the Bernia 
Pass in Switzerland with the long stretches 
of the Engadine on the one side and the far 
look to Italy on the other. You will remem- 
ber those two small lakes upon the height. 
They are hardly a hundred feet apart—so 
close together at the beginning, who could 
guess how far severed their destinies. For 
one empties into the Adriatic and the other 
into the Black Sea. You can hardly see the 
watershed between them. You never could 
guess the eventual significance of so slight 
a thing. 

AN APPEAL TO YOUTH 


Such is youth, so close the dividing line 
whose issues are the Adriatic or the Black 
Sea. Before I go, I am burdened about 
some of you. On which side of the water- 
shed are you? 

I am not thinking simply of your happi- 
ness and good fortune when I plead so for 
your better against your worst part, al- 
though I am thinking of that. Two letters 
came recently to me out of a western trip. 
One was from a youth who wanted to snap 
his fingers at goodness and do as he pleased. 
Why not?, he said. The other was from a 
youth who had snapped his fingers at good- 
ness and done what he pleased. ‘A thou- 
sand, thousand times,’ he wrote, “I have 
paid in full for those few hours.” 

I am thinking of your personal welfare, 
but not only that. I am thinking of this 
generation. It is a great time to be alive. 
The world is breaking up. In all our social 
relationships and institutions winter is 
past; spring has come; the thaw is on. We 
are going out into a new generation, plastic, 
pliable, fluid. What takes possession of it, 
what directs its course, what spirit informs 
it, will determine human destiny for gen- 
erations. It is no time for a young man to 
waste his life. 

You remember what Sir Philip Sidney, the 
flower of chivalry, wrote to his nephew. “If 
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you see a good fight anywhere, you had 
best get into it.” _A farewell message to 
you young men and women of this congre- 
gation: If you see a good fight anywhere, 
you had best get into it. And there is no 
fight that compares in importance with the 
contest for the principles of Jesus against 
the paganism of the world. 


Provup or BrIn@ CALLED A HERETIC 


They call me a heretic. I am proud of 
it. I wouldn’t live in a generation like this 
and be anything but a heretic. But I carry 
some of you on my heart in ways that here- 
ties are not popularly supposed to do. I 
want you to be Christians. I want your 
lives for Christ. Always before this there 
has been a next Sunday when I could say 
that again. Now there isn’t any next Sun- 
day. I want you for Christ now. For your 
sakes I wish I were Paul. For your sakes 
I wish I were anything like Paul. For I 
am sure that at that farewell service he 
won some lives for his Lord. 


Finally and yery briefly, whatever Paul 
may have said about the things they had 
been standing for, or said by way of final 
farewell and appeal to those not yet com- 
mitted to the Christian life, you may be 
sure that he said a very grateful and af- 
fectionate farewell to his friends. In the 
first letter he wrote back to them after he 
went away he had not got through the sec- 
ond sentence before he said, “I thank my 
God always concerning you.” 

Let me say that to you about my fellow- 
ship with this church. These have been 
stormy times, but the storm has been at a 
distance. It did not invade our sanctuary. 
It did not disturb our comradeship. No un- 
pleasant thing that I can think of has hap- 
pened here in all these six years. 

A great Scotch churchman once went 
through a time of controversy and bitter 
attack and kept his own spirit tranquil and 
serene through it all. Said a friend to him, 
“How do you do it?,” and he answered, ‘I 
am very happy at home.” May I apply that 
to my life with you? These have been 
stormy times, but not within this church. I 
have been very happy here at home. 

And now, without enlarging on it, you 
know the burden on my heart as I Ola 
do not want to leave any personal partisans 
behind me. Leadership is not true leader- 
ship that draws people to the leader only. 
It must draw them past the leader to the 
cause. I do not want to leave any personal 
partisans behind me. Never mind about me. 
All my enemies have done to me is to build 
a sounding board behind me so that my 
message reaches farther than I ever dreamed 
it could. Never mind about me. Stand by 
the church. Within the church work for a 
better day and may the God of all grace 
keep you every one in his sustaining hands. 


Dr. Fosdick closed his sermon with this 
prayer: 


O Spirit of the living God, baptize this 
people. Thou knowest the possibilities of 
Christian service in this people. Be to them 
a God. Keep them from danger. Nourish 
them in the deep secrets of the heart. And 
long may this church be like a city set upon 
a hill that cannot be hid. We ask it for 
thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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An American Golleze President in Turkey 
Mary Mills Patrick and Her Long Service in the Near East 


FTER fifty-three years of service to 

the women of the Near Hast, Mary 
Mills Patrick, Ph.D., retired last June from 
the presidency of Constantinople Woman's 
College and returned to America. 

As a great educator and organizer, an 
ardent lover of internationalism, and a de- 
voted worker for peace among the nations, 
President Patrick ranks with those four 
great colleagues of hers, Daniel Bliss and 
Howard Sweetser Bliss, the first two presi- 
dents of Beirut University, and Cyrus Ham- 
lin and George Washburn, the founder and 
organizer of Robert College. America may 
well be proud of this goodly fellowship of 
educational pioneers, all of whom cultivated 
the tree of education from missionary roots, 
and while eventually freeing it from all 
missionary restraint, yet never lost : the 
sense that the colleges were rooted in the 
love of God and of humanity. Like these 
men, all but Howard Bliss, President Pat- 
rick rounded out a generous half century of 
work in the Near Wast. 


Native oF New HAMPSHIRE 


Mary Mills Patrick was born in Canter- 
bury, N. H., March 10, 1850, the daughter of 
John and Harriet W. Patrick. The family 
moved soon to Ohio, where she received 
her early education. She graduated later 
from Lyons College. The family were mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church and this 
daughter was deeply religious in her girl- 
hood, so when the American Board offered 
to send her to Turkey as a missionary, she 
accepted it as the call of God. 

In those days it was an almost desperate 
undertaking to travel half way around the 
world to Asia Minor. One said good-bye 
to friends and family, scarce expecting to 
see them again. 

Mrs. Patrick strongly objected to her 
daughter at twenty years of age, unpro- 
tected and inexperienced, starting on such 
a journey to a life of which she knew noth- 
ing. Mary was a gentle girl, with big, soft 
eyes and a shy, sweet manner, but beneath 
her pliable exterior was a strain of iron 
that carried her through this first of many 
hardships and later over almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

It hurt her to leave her mother thus un- 
reconciled to her departure, and when, 
shortly after reaching the mission station, 
she learned of that mother’s death, she re- 
ceived a wound that left a permanent scar, 
but from that moment no other family or 
personal tie ever held her from complete 
devotion to her life-work. 


As MISSIONARY TO ARMENIANS 

The years that Mary Mills Patrick spent 
as missionary to the Armenians were val- 
uable as preparation for her later work. In 
them she acquired a knowledge of her first 
Oriental language, Armenian, which she 
mastered sufficiently to translate an Wnglish 
textbook on physiology into Armenian. She 
also learned to know an Oriental people, 
and so laid the foundation of her unusual 


_to find her a husband.” 


By Hester D. Jenkins 


skill in dealing with Orientals, a skill that 
many a missionary and diplomat has been 
unable to acquire. As her work was largely 
in schools, she obtained an idea of the edu- 
cational needs of these people and of how 
an American education can be adapted to 
them. She grew strong and self-contained 
and at the same time wonderfully adaptable. 


Mary Mills Patrick was a natural student 
and scholar, and whenever the opportunity 
presented itself she studied in Huropean 
and American universities. At the University 
of Berne she took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, magna cum laude, in 1897. She 
has published several books. 

Dr. Patrick has been an accomplished 
linguist, knowing German well enough to 
take a degree in that language, French well 
enough to conduct delicate business negotia- 
tions in. that tongue, Armenian almost per- 
fectly, Greek, ancient and modern, like a 
scholar, and Turkish so that she could con- 
verse intelligently in it. She had not quite 
all this equipment when, while still a young 
woman, she was transferred to the Amer- 
ican High School in Scutari, an Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople. She brought to 
the school some experience with Orientals, 
a wide sympathy, considerable scholarship, 
a little pedagogy, and an optimism and vi- 
sion that were to find expression in building 
up an international college for women. 

The materials looked unpromising enough. 
The school had one building holding some 
eighteen Armenian boarders, as well as 
some day scholars of various nationalities, 
all of whom were receiving a primary and 
secondary education under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of Boston. 

Constantinople, the strategic link between 
Asia and Burope, seemed the place best 
suited for a school for higher learning 
whose doors should be open for the wistful 
women of the Near Hast. 


OpposiITION To EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


She had first to win over the Woman’s 
Board to her ambitious plans, and then to 
finance them, and next to prove that Con- 
stantinople wanted such a college. 
ental men were filling Robert College, up 
the Bosphorus, but that was another story. 
The desirability of education for men was 
easily understood; it was a good thing for 
a man’s business or his profession. But 
why should a girl have any book knowledge? 
“No,” said one father gruffly, when urged 
to continue his daughter’s schooling, ‘she 
knows too much already; I shall not be able 
Girls were taken 
out of school at fourteen to become shrink- 
ing brides, and at thirty they were haggard 
grandmothers. Under such conditions Miss 
Patrick’s task was not easy. To be a femi- 
nist in the land of the harem was not a 
grateful rdle in the early eighties. 

One important personage who objected ef- 
fectively to the wild Western notion of edu- 
eation for women was that suspicious, 
reactionary old tyrant, Abdul Hamid II. 


The Ori- | 
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Abdul Hamid spent a long and infamous 
reign trying to dam up all progress in T 
key. He felt that any inflow of Occid 
ideas was in danger of sweeping away 
mediaeval throne. In this he was entir 
right. The obstacles that he put in 
way of Mary Mills Patrick’s growing school 
were endless. All books and _ laboratory 
equipment coming to the school were lial 
to seizure on some absurd pretext. An 
voice of tennis balls was once seized 
cause it was misread, “Cannon-balls.” 
dynamo for the physics laboratory w: 
taken because of a supposed connec 
with dynamite. Of a set of histories 
was given to the school only half of 
volumes reached it, because of reference to 
Turkey or Mohammed in the other half, _ 


ALL VARIETIES OF HINDRANCES 


Nearly every autumn when it came time 
for school to open, something would happe 
to hold up the students. Several times i 
was an uprising in Macedonia and conse- 
quent restrictions on the frontier. 
season all of the Bulgarian students wer 
detained for several weeks. The Armenian 
teacher, coming from a town in Asia Minor 
regularly had difficulty with her passport 
to Constantinople, and one September wea 
thrown into prison, where she sat weepin 
until Dr. Patrick used American influene 
to get her out. If nothing else happened, | 
cholera scare would quarantine the por 


Yet despite these obstacles, the schoo 
grew in buildings, in equipment, in numbers 
of students and nationalities. To th 
nucleus of Armenian girls were adde 
Greek girls, whom Dr. Patrick had won by 
her Greek scholarship and interest in thei 
language, Bulgarian girls, whose brothers 
had attended Robert College and told gl 
ing tales at home, Russian and: Jewish girls 
from the Black Sea, and odd mixtures of 
nationalities from the city, like Greco-Hng- 
lish Naomi, Franco-Austrian Angéle, Russo- 
German Martha, Italo-Roumanian Marie, 
Franco-Polish Hedwige, and Germano-Arab 
Djemeli. 


TURKISH GirLS Kept AwAy 


Abdul Hamid shrugged his high shoulders 
over these foolish Jews and Christians, but 
when a daughter of the Moslems wanted to 
enter the American portals it was a differ 
ent matter. Once he was reported as say- 
ing to a noble Arab gentleman that had put 
two little daughters into the school, “I hay 
never found it necessary to study in @ 
Ghaiour (infidel) school, and I see no need 
of your children’s doing go.’ Therefore 
Turkish girls were carefully watched and 
kept away from the “Mekteb Amerikan.” 


Very few succeeded in evading *he im- 
perial vigilance, aided by a competent corps 
of spies. But one girl, Gulistan, or “Garden 
of Roses,” graduated from the Home School 
in 1890 and later, when Dr. Patrick had 
realized her dream of a college, Halidel 
Hdib, now one of the leading women 
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ey, took a bachelor’s degree from the 
‘ican College in 1901. 
dul Hamid, however, considered it good 
y to keep friendly with the United 
S, SO in 1894 . granted -the Iradeh 
permitted Constantinople Woman’s 
ge to exist in Turkey and perpetually 
it from taxation. ; 
is was a great triumph for Mary Mills 
ek. She had brought up the standards 
ie “High School,” raised and supple- 
ed the courses to meet the needs of 
sirls from the mission schools of the 
ior who wanted a year or two in the 
polis to fit them for teaching in the 
Js from which they had graduated, 
the school was triumphantly incorpo- 
as a college in the Commonwealth of 
achusetts and recognized as an ac- 
lished fact by the Sultan. This had 
t years of diplomacy, tact, and patience 
aling with Orientals, together with a 
ne devotion and good-will towards 
mm girls that characterized Dr. Pat- 
She has always been markedly suc- 
11 in dealing with people, whether goy- 
ent officials, teachers, members of her 
|, functionaries in the Eastern churches 
adents. 
has never been easy to finance Constan- 
le Woman’s College. For years it was 
rted by the Woman’s Board of Boston, 
‘whom Miss Patrick went out as a mis- 
ry, and which was deeply sympathetic 
her larger plans; but finding that their 
rees did not admit of lifting the school 
full college grade, they united with 
in forming an independent board of 
2eS and in the instituting of plans mak- 
yossible a much larger clientele and 
rt. 
th a hopeful smile that never faded, 
atrick worked for years for a suitable 
vment for the college. After a while 
came plainly evident that this could 
be secured after separation from the 
an’s Board. Hence with loving appre- 
m for all that the devoted board had 
for the college in the past, President 
ck severed the missionary connection 
‘ormed a strong board of trustees con- 
g of men and women independent of 
special denomination. 


WEATHERED Many Storms 


at usual but disliked activity of col- 
presidents, money raising, now fell to 
ot of Dr. Patrick; and her task was 
ficult one, for whenever she came to 
ica to interest philanthropic souls in 
antinople Woman’s College, a war or 
saster or an unstable equilibrium in 
ey made it highly probable that the 
fe would go under before she could 
ack to it. But she always knew that 
uld not. It weathered five wars, sev- 
periods of massacres and uprisings, a 
ution and a counter revolution. Sey- 
times mobs have surged up the hill to 
Irned back before they reached the 
re. Once a massacre of all Christians 
ie Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus was 
d to start just two hours before the 
¢ Turk army entered the city and 
them. 

2 year a fire carried away half of the 
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buildings and equipment. But this turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. In the 
first place it showed the city what fine, self- 
controlled young women the students had 
become, when they could march out of 
burning buildings, in their night garments, 
in darkness and rain, but keeping perfect 
order and quiet. For emotional Oriental 
girls this was a remarkable demonstration 
and made a deep impression on the neigh- 
bors. In the second place, it brought out 
a beautiful spirit of cheerful endurance of 
hard conditions. The college was so crowded 
that the office was in the drawing room, 
classes were held in the sitting-room, all 
entertainments had to be held in a bor- 
rowed chapel, and the gymnasium classes 
had to be held out of doors. But this led 
to the greatest result of the fire, which was 
the removal of the college to a fine site on 
the Huropean shore of the Bosphorus. 

The prolonged and secret negotiations, 
lasting several years, that were necessary 
to secure this new property, are hardly com- 
prehensible to Americans, who buy a piece 
of property quite simply. The details of 
the story would be a revelation of Oriental 
intrigue and delay. The sale was finally 
clinched at the moment of the Young Turk 
Revolution. 


Youne Turks Nor ANTAGONISTIC 


After the fall of Abdul Hamid, many re- 
strictions were removed. The Young Turks 
were not antagonistic either to America or 
to woman’s education. Indeed, it became 
one of President Patrick’s problems what 
to do with the streams of Turkish girls, 
who without preparation or announcement 
of their coming rode up the hill accom- 
panied by a man servant carrying bedding, 
and were moved to bitter tears on learning 
that there was no room for them. 

To fit in all of the students, some of 
whom came from mission schools with a 
fair knowledge of English, some of whom 
could already speak French fiuently but 
could not study the Hnglish textbooks, some 
of whom had almost no schooling, while 
some were of the “Gymnasium” standing, 
made the work of the registrar like a diffi- 
eult picture puzzle. 

At last it seemed as if all obstacles to an 
international college were removed. The 
mnmoney had been raised in America for a 
fine group of white buildings on the Arnaout- 
keuy hill on the Huropean shore of the Bos- 
phorus. Generous gifts built a college that 
was a vast improvement on the old build- 
ings with their eighty stoves, their kerosene 
lamps, the primitive bathrooms, and the 
very modest equipment of laboratory and 
library. Fair salaries and the president’s 
acute judgment of people had brought to- 
gether a fine faculty. The government was 
friendly and the reputation of the college 
brought together students of eighteen na- 
tionalities. 

The first class was graduated from the 
new buildings in 1914. President Patrick 
was the central figure of the occasion. 
Every one recognized. that this was the 


erown of a life’s work for her. It was her 
day. In her doctor’s gown and hood she 
was an imposing figure. Ambassador 


Morgenthau presented her with the Amer- 


-No, indeed. 
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ican flag in jewels, Smith College sent her 
the honorary degree of LL.D., the British 
colony in Constantinople gave her an ad- 
dress of appreciation on a silver salver, and 
Sultan Mehmet V bestowed on her the Im- 
perial Order of the Shefakat as a tribute 
to her service to the higher education of 
women in Turkey. 

It was a great moment. The interna- 
tional college to which she had given her 
life, her great power, her vision, stood be- 
fore her, beautiful but incomplete. Stu- 
dents were ready to crowd the buildings 
the next season. There before her was a 
tangible accomplishment and brilliant pros- 
pects for the future. 


THEN THE WoRLD War 

That was in June. In August the World 
War broke out! 

At the standpoint of achievement, Presi- 
dent Patrick was confronted with danger 
that menaced the very existence of the 
college. Did she lose courage and give up? 
A woman of remarkable en- 
durance and strength, she went ahead with 
undiminished hope in a clear future, and 
trusted as always in the faith and friendli- 
hess of those around her. The Turks, as 
well as the other Orientals, had come to 
appreciate Dr. Patrick’s selfless devotion to 
the interests of their women, and the good 
that flowed to them from the college. All 
through the Great War they protected the 
college, and although students melted away, 
others took their places and were given pro- 
tection, with sometimes employment, some- 
times schooling, and were paid for by Amer- 
ican scholarships. 

In a letter dated Fan. 3, 1923, Dr. Patrick 
wrote: 

It is nearly nine years since we entered 
our buildings in Arnaoutkeuy. Since that 
time there has never been one normal col- 
lege year when students were free to come 
to us from all over the Near East, and when 
business conditions were such as to permit 
the payment of ordinary fees. 

I doubt whether President Patrick has 
ever known one “normal year” in all the 
fifty-three years of her Near East experi- 
ence. Fire and pestilence, war and mas- 
sacre, prejudice, poverty, and persecution 
have attended her progress. But the splen- 
did thing is that she has marched on, ever 
hopeful, ever selfless, often heroic, never 
daunted; flaunting the banner of woman’s 
freedom in the winds of reaction and 
planting it firmly in the soil of intelligent 
altruism. 

That today there are women nurses and 
doctors and trained teachers for the girls’ 
schools, that Turkish women are taking off 
their veils and emerging from their harems, 
that Oriental women are becoming economi- 
cally independent and in a position to choose 
in marriage or even to remain single, is 
largely due to the fact that for half a 
century there has walked among them and 
worked for them that embodiment of faith 
in woman, Mary Mills Patrick. 


The Pastor Says: Many haye not room in 
their minds for both science and faith. Some 
therefore exclude science, others exclude faith, 
but the right solution of the problem is to 
enlarge the mind.—/ohn Andrew Holmes. 
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Strangers in Church 


How a Service Was Enjoyed 
By Alice Freeman Firman 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago this spring 
Te verdant New England family was 
transplanted to the Middle West. The first 
Sunday in the strange little new church in 
a suburb of Chicago, we were greeted cor- 
dially with the words, “You are very wel- 
come but there is only standing room.” 
Looking back over the years I can remem- 
ber how at home we all were made to feel 
that day. We at once became a part of 
that loyal young church, as we rubbed el- 
bows that Sunday with many whose lives 
were to become interwoven with ours for 
all time. The first Sunday of 1925 it seemed 
as if history were repeating itself. The 
next generation of the same family had ar- 
rived on the Pacific Coast and gone to the 
nearest Congregational church to be met 
with the same condition, ‘standing ‘room 
only.” This was the only similarity of situ- 
ation, however, for the church was big and 
we were nobody in a congregation of two 
thousand. We knew, too, that we were only 
transients that day and that a new “home 
place” was already awaiting us elsewhere 
on the arrival of our household goods. 


ENJOYING THE SERVICE 


It happened that there was little in the 
sermon with which I could agree or in the 
prayer that seems meant for us. The 
preacher prayed for those “out of work or 
homeless or homesick,’ and we were none of 
these, thank God! us 

So I let my mind wander. I went to the 
home church in Chicago and to the Union 
Church in Peking and to the little chapel 
among the date palms in a mission com- 
pound in Arabia,—praying for them all. I 
had a real good time. I remembered joy- 
fully that the same God was everywhere 
and I kept saying to myself, “the kingdom 
of God is within you.” It didn’t matter if 
I couldn’t get the hang of that particular 
sermon. You don’t have to like a sermon 
to enjoy a church service,—not necessarily. 

In the evening the same crowded condi- 
tion made it impossible to obtain seats ex- 
cept very far front on the side. The plat- 
form was so crowded with extra chairs 
that we could not get a glimpse of the 
preacher or of the leader of the singing. 
In place of a sermon there was a question 
box. There were ten or a dozen questions 
. like these: “Did you ever know a dancing 
master with brains?,” and “What is most 
suitable to give as a wedding present?” We 
learned that this popular preacher and his 
wife received fifteen lemonade sets when 
they were married and we heard funny 
things pertaining to dancing masters. 

By and large the congregation seemed 
entertained. But more than anything else 
I enjoyed watching the people near me, 
especially when the entire congregation 
joined in singing, “In the Sweet By and 
By.” 

I was fascinated by an old lady who must 
have been as far past eighty as I am past 
sixty. She was wrinkled and shriveled up 
and looked as if a breath of wind would blow 


her away. But she had a wonderful smile, 
as with half closed eyes and lifted head 
she sang every word of the entire hymn. 
I wanted to go and put my arms around 
her and say, “I am not quite as old as you, 
but I know exactly how you feel, dear lit- 
tle old lady. It won’t be the shore of the 
Pacific in the Sweet By and By, nor the 
shore of the Atlantic, nor any of the many 
shores I have sailed to and from in the 
last few years. But it will be a Beautiful 
Shore where ‘it will always be howd’y and 
never good-bye.’ ” 

She was not bothered by the questions 
and answers that followed. She was dream- 
ing of the “Father who waits over the way 
to prepare her a dwelling place there.” I 
know. 

And then I watched a badly crippled 
young man who also sang with deep feeling. 
And I wanted to go to him and say, “I, too, 
am crippled—not just as you are,—but I 
think I know just how you are thinking to- 


night about that ‘land that is fairer than - 


day,’ and how glad you will be to be able 
to work there and never get tired. I know.” 

I don’t think he cared any more than I 
did whether a dancing master had brains! 


A “TypicaAL Type’ Youne MAn 


Then I saw right behind the dear little 
old lady, a young man who was what one 
of our children used to call a “typical type.” 
He sang louder than any one around him, 
throwing back his head till he showed his 
Adam’s Apple. I wanted to go and put my 
hand on his arm and say, “Young man, I 
may not be as young as you, but I think 
I know you. You are a young minister of 
the Rally and Conference variety. Some one 
ought to tell you to be a little more keen 
about your everyday duties on your own job 
and do a little less rallying. You are on a 
short vacation now and have come to the 
big city to attend this crowded church and 
gather up some new thrills. But pray tell 
me, what right have you to be spending 
your time singing about the Sweet By and 
By, you, young and strong, and belonging 
to Now? Why didn’t you find some little 
church tonight where you could have been 
a blessing, by a word of good cheer to a 
discouraged minister and where you could 
have joined others in singing, ‘The Fight Is 
On’ instead of taking a seat here where so 
many are standing and singing of the Sweet 
By and By?” He was all carried away with 
the questions. I think he had a small loose- 
leaf notebook in which he made frequent 
notes. Probably he put down “fifteen lemon- 
ade sets,” thinking he could get that off on 
his people when he got back home. I hope 
he also made note of “standard works in 
books and pictures” as preferable wedding 
presents, but I doubt it. (I almost forgot 
to tell it myself, didn’t I?) Too many 
people repeat a story but forget the point. 
If I ever meet that young man, I’m going 
to tell him a few other things, too. 

And the evening and the morning were 
the first day. Homesick? No, indeed! I 
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have long since become one of those 
feel that home—like Boston—is not a plac 
but a state of mind. b, 

Every additional change in life gives m 
a renewed consciousness of God. And th 
is really all that is necessary in church ( 
out,—at home or abroad. £ 

Berkeley, Cal. FF 


Parables of Safed the Sagal 


The Parable of the Shape of the Earth 


I spake unto Keturah, saying, I . 
often wondered about the shape of t 
Earth. 

And Keturah said, They taught me in th 
Geography that it was Round, and I doi 
think that it hath changed. q 

And I said, I do not feel too sure abo 
that, and it may be that they have b 
fooling us. Let us go around and see. 
if we come back again to the same p 
without turning about, then we shall kn 

So we began to prepare. But we te 
thought and considered, and we consulte 
such as be wise in Physick, even the Chiru 
geons and Physicians, and they said, 4 
were more prudent if Keturah should r 
main on this side of the water. 

And I said, My dear, when the Virtue 
were distributed, thou didst receive thy ful 
share, and became in addition Residuar 
Legatee, but one grace thou lackest. Fi 
thou art not a Good Sailor. ; 

So we decided that I should go alone. Ai 
it was rather a Solemn Decision. 

But on the day before we were to hay 
separated, Keturah said, I go with thee. 

And I said, Then must we see th 
Photographer, and have thy Picture im 
serted in my Passport. : 

And she said, I have seen him, and. hei 
are the Pictures. : 

And I said, Keturah, we have ever take 
counsel of our Faith rather than our Fear; 
we will do this thing together. ; 

And so we paid the fare thereof, and W 
found a place in the Ship where there we 
room for us, and we said, The Lord do § 
to me and more also if we see not this thin 
through together. . 

And thus it is that we sail forth on thi 
new adventure. And if the Earth be flail 
we shall come unto the end of it, and tur 
back; but if it be round, then shall W 
keep on going until we come back again. — 

And divers of our friends spake unto Us 
saying, We hope that we shall know of you 
journeyings, and that there will be Parable: 
that grow out of them. And I have pro 
ised: them that if God will, it shall be. s 
But what experiences shall come to us, ane 
what parables shall be made out of, that ] 
know not. But when we come back again 
we shall be able to answer those who il 
quire of us, and tell them whether we ha 
found the earth a place where one had t 
turn about and come back, or whether it t 
indeed as the Geographers have declare? 
unto us. : 

So we take the wings of the morning, ané 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sé 
but we are not far from the love of # 
Good God who hath guided us thus far, and 
we are together. 
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1e Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Forty Days and the 


Ascension 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 22 
Luke 24: 36-53 

n the discussions of the Sunday school les- 
is in this column, it has been found advis- 
e as much as possible to avoid purely criti- 
questions, partly because the space has 
_ been sufficient to deal with them and partly 
ause they pertain more to the class-room 
n to the sphere of journalism, but chiefly 
ause they lie largely outside the range of 
practical teachings and spiritual interests 
ich are distinctively our quest. 
n this lesson concerning the Ascension, 
yever, it is almost impossible to ignore the 
tical side. The story of the Ascension is 
orded only by St. Luke, for the reference 
Acts 1: 9-12 is probably by the same hand 
t wrote this account in the text of our 
son. Mark’s Gospel refers to the matter 
y in one verse, Mark 16: 19, which says 
t the Lord was received up into heaven and 
on the right hand of God. There is no 
arence to the manner of his departure or to 
details given in St. Luke’s account. Neither 
tthew’s Gospel nor John’s make any refer- 
e to the Ascension. 
Yo one need question in any way the in- 
rity of St. Luke. We may be absolutely 
fain that the Gospel writers recorded only 
at they fully believed, but the possibility 
t tradition may have become mingled with 
t is somewhat heightened by the realiza- 
1 that the Ascension story reflects a con- 
tion of heaven which a scientific knowledge 
the earth’s upper atmosphere has done 
ch to alter. It was the belief in the ancient 


s that the upper atmosphere consisted of. 


ious strata or successive heavens peopled 
spirits. Paul reflects this conception when 
speaks of being caught up into the “third 
ven.” 
‘hese critical questions can be merely sug- 
ted here, but they cannot be ignored by any 
dent who wishes to face a study of this 
on with full honesty and with open mind. 
iat is the essence of the doctrine of the As- 
sion? Is it the belief in the particular 
y in which Jesus rose to a new sphere of 
ociation with the Father? Does it depend 
m our conception of where heaven is? Does 
lepend upon some dogmatic conclusions con- 
ning mysteries that are not revealed to us? 
does the doctrine of the Ascension imply 
aith in the eternal activities of Christ as 
jiator and intercessor? 
s not the essence of the doctrine of the 
ension that man and God have met not 
y in the earthly life of Jesus, but that they 
nd in permanent and eternal relationship 
ough the fact that Jesus ever lives to make 
arcession for us? The reality of that doc- 
1e it is not difficult to accept. It is a spirit- 
conviction which finds expression in the 
iforting conviction that where Jesus. is 
re is heaven. Is not heaven for us a much 
ater reality because of the conviction that 
lives? 
[he Ascension also symbolizes the upward 
nd of human life. Men rise to be with God. 
e best comment upon the lesson is Paul’s 
lortation in Colossians 3: 1-2, If ye then 
risen with Christ seek those things which 
- above, where Ohrist sitteth on the right 
vd of God. 
Jet your affection on things above, not on 
ngs on the earth. 


The Pastor Says: It is most blessed to give 
1 to receive. 
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For Periodicals Merger 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

A protest entitled, “Against Periodicals 
Merger,” by Georgia Fairfield, appeared in 
your issue of Feb. 26, 1925. It seems to me 
that shé should rejoice rather than lament 
over the consequences of the proposed merger 
of the two missionary magazines with The 
Congregationalist. For she now reads, as I 
do, with great interest and profit all these 
periodicals; therefore, a combination of these 
three into one should save the reader’s time, 
without sacrificing any important matter. 

Consider, on the other hand, the great gain 
to the already large number of subscribers to 
The Oongregationalist of having put before 
their eyes the inspiring messages of those 
servants of Jesus who are carrying the good 
news of salvation, the religion of the burning 
heart, to thousands who are living in spiritual 
darkness and often amid hardships and poverty. 
Is it a small matter that the riches of spiritual 
experience in experimental religion, now so 
vividly revealed in these magazines, should 
also thrill the hearts of the multitude, who are 
now readers of The Congregationalist? 

Fairfield, Ct. FrANcis H. BREWER. 


Grateful Acknowledgment 
To Our Congregationalist Friends: 

We were utterly surprised to find the appeal 
for us, made in the great kindness of his heart 
by Mr. Davies’ friend of many years, Rey. 
George S. Richards, now of Barkhamsted, un- 


til lately of Granville, Mass., in this week’s 


Congregationalist. 

While we certainly do appreciate deeply Mr. 
Richards’ motives, we feel our friends should 
know our present conditions and a little of 
God’s goodness to us. Time and space forbid 
anything lengthy. 

The fire occurred the Saturday night before 
Thanksgiving, and the local account was in 
Monday’s paper. Less than an hour and a 
half after its discovery, the fire had caused 
the collapse of our former home, with by far 
the greater part of our belongings, including 
Mr. Davies’ library and his sermons, and a 
little over one hundred dollars in cash—not all 
of it ours, but in our care. We escaped, not 
fully dressed. Friends saved most of our par- 
lor furniture; the smoke and rapid onrush 
of the flames prevented much. Generous hearts 
hurried aid to us. Our people gave food, 
dishes, vegetables, and immediate necessities. 
The second house north of our church had 
been for sale since May. Friends at once ar- 
ranged with its absent owner and the Society 
rents it for a temporary parsonage. Our next 
neighbor church sent an offering Sabbath and 
the pastor at the Green came to offer aid. Since 
then, the nearby country churches, Storrs, 
Hampton, Brooklyn, Wauregan, Norwich 
Town, Taftville, and Park. Church, Norwich, 
have sent aid in various forms, and the Home 
Missionary Society of Connecticut aided among 
the first. The sympathy and fellowship of 
these churches, and of each and every one 
through whom God has been good to us, has 
meant much, as well as their material aid. 

The old manse was insured for a pitiful 
$500. The insurance people, familiar with it, 
said it could not be replaced for $9,000. 

The Heclesiastical Society has decided to 
rebuild; a smaller, modest structure, appoint- 
ing the writer to invite friends of Westminster, 
old and new, and descendants of former resi- 
dents, to add to the insurance “nest egg.” Two 
thousand feet of lumber is promised and $50 
already given in Westminster. Quite a sum 
will be needed, most of which must come from 
outside. Any sum will be gladly received. 
Please state if for new parsonage. The pres- 
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ent and only church edifice in Westminster 

has been in constant use since 1770, and for an 

area larger than that covered by Hartford, Ct. 
Hampton, Ct. Mrs. T. Epwarp Davies. 


The First Sunday School 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

In The Congregationalist of Feb. 19, it is 
stated that the first Sunday school of the mod- 
ern type, connected with a church, was started 
in Beverly, Mass., in 1810. This is certainly 
an error. One was started in Bath, N. H., 
four years earlier, by Rev. David Sutherland. 
The precise date is given in his journal, as 
follows: 

January, 6th, [1806] I began a Sunday 
School which promises to do well. 

A short time later he mentions starting a 
second Sunday school in another part of the 
town. This statement is confirmed by one 
published in 1875, by Mrs. Sargent of Prince- 
ton, Mass., whose son was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at that place. Mrs. Sar- 
gent was a member of that first Sunday school 
in Bath, and stated that the classes of pupils 
who were over fourteen years of age chose a 
chapter which they studied, upon which questions 
were asked them. Mr. Sutherland was a native 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, and had engaged in 
Sunday school work in that country before 
coming to America in 1804. He was one of 
the most noted ministers of New Hampshire, 
in his time. The late Rev. W. L. Sutherland, 
who was superintendent of Congregational 
Sunday schools in Missouri and Kansas for 
some years, was his grandson. 


Newbury, Vt. KF. F. Ww. 


Consolidation of Periodicals 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Time was when each of the six or seven so- 
cieties sent out monthly or quarterly leaflets 
or magazines. One had to read them all to 
get an idea of the scope of our world-wide 
activities. Then came the little paper, Con- 
gregational Work, welcomed by many as a con- 
venient assembling of missionary information, 
and by some of us as a harbinger of an. ulti- 
mate publication under one cover, of reports 
and information of all our societies—to the 
elimination of all other printed matter. 

It took much patience to endure the delay 
in a final consolidation of home society publi- 
cations in the American Missionary. Wven 
then we could not rejoice overmuch, because 
the continued issue of a separate magazine for 
the foreign work perpetuated an unfortunate 
distinction, and rendered it impossible for some 
to be loyal to one phase of our work, without 
seeming to slight the other. For instance,— 
speaking for myself—it was not difficult to 
secure subscriptions equalling one-fifth of the 
church membership, for the American Mission- 
ary at twenty-five cents; while it was impos- 
sible to secure more than one or two sub- 
secribers for the Missionary Herald at three 
or four times that figure. 

As a pastor, I came to the realization that 
getting my people to read the home magazine, 
when no attempt could reasonably be made 
to circulate the foreign magazine was an edu- 
eation in a wrong direction; and for several 
years I have not commended either publica- 
tion to my people, with a view to getting their 
subscriptions. I have secured their assent— 
backed up by actually meeting the apportion- 
ment—to the blanket proposition that anything 
any of our national societies undertake is 
worthy of their support. But they have little or 
no knowledge, gleaned by their own reading, of 
any of the mission fields, or the general scope 
of our benevolent work. I am troubled about 
it; my conscience assails me. But again this 
year I am not trying to introduce the Ameri- 
can Missionary, because it will not be accom- 
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panied with even a remote suggestion that we 
have any such a thing as a foreign work. 
Maybe I am dead wrong. 

Give us one magazine at not more than fifty 
cents a copy and I will see that subscriptions 
equal to one-third or even one-half of my mem- 
bership are secured year by year. 

The publication of the reports of its work 
would seem to be a legitimate charge upon the 
resources of a society. Some statistics—re- 
ceipts, expenditures, and for what—must be 
made known to contributors. The estimated 
cost of this might be legitimately applied to 
reduce subscription to a point where thousands 
more may avail themselves of this splendid 
type of literature. 

As to merger of The Congregationalist with 
the other two, it would be a doubtful expedi- 
ent. The price would be prohibitive; and 
with the multiplicity of periodicals and the 
growing indifference to denominational mat- 
ters as such, little interest, outside the inner 
circle of professionals, old-timers, and church 
“highbrows” would develop. Were it possible 
to keep the subscription price down to about 
one fifty, the venture might secure more sub- 
scribers than The Congregationalist now: has. 
But the largest middle class of substantial folk 
would not take it, and they would know noth- 
ing of our missionary work, as they do not, 
and would not, know anything of the varied 
and high quality of literature comprised in 
The Congregationalist. 


Lakewood, O. - CHARLES J. DoLE. 


Sorrows and Joys of the Ministry 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The article by Chester Ferris in the issue 
of The Congregationalist for Feb. 12, gives 
occasion for serious thought—the more _ be- 
cause this article does not stand alone, but is 
representative of the convictions of many. 

Mr. Ferris seems to have stated the case 
with entire fairness and _ discrimination. 
None of us who have had experience in the 
ministry are unaware of the limitations in 
our calling which he deplores. These limita- 
tions are inherent in human nature; have 
always existed, and will not be materially 
changed in the years before us. We must 
either have a ministry which is equal to the 
oceasion—as it exists—or languish for lack 
of such leadership. 

I wonder whether we are not in danger 
of unwittingly misplacing the emphasis a bit. 
We have deplored these limitations, done 
what we could to remove them, and called 
the churches rather sharply to account for 
their lack of proper loyalty and devotion. All 
this has been fair and reasonable enough, but 
is there not a further word to be said? 

The ministry never was an easy profes- 
sion. Ministers never have received all the 
appreciation and support which they deserved. 
Is this not true of all callings which have 
a moral and spiritual objective? Have states- 
men, who have been statesmen indeed, and 
not mere office holders, ever received just 
appreciation and support? Is not the same 
true of all leaders of social and industrial 
reform? Is this not a price which idealists 
must expect to pay for their idealism? Ever 
since Moses smote the rock—and probably 
long before—those who have: gone in the 


van of human progress have been a _ bit 
lonely and have had occasion to wonder 
at the stubbornness and fickleness of the 


human heart. As I look at the world today 
it appears to me that ministers are appre- 
ciated and supported fully as much as have 
been spiritual leaders in any period of his- 


tory. To be sure we work with crude mate- 
rial. It is for this reason that we have our 
task. If people were more responsive to 


spiritual leadership they would need it less; 
and we, like Christ, are not sent to the right- 
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eous, but to the unrighteous. The life saver 
must not be afraid of getting wet, and we 
who with our eyes open haye chosen a spir- 
itual calling must not complain of a bit of 
hardness. 

There is another side to the picture. We 
have our compensations. Friendships, the sat- 
isfaction of doing things worth while, the 
peace of our own inner life, are recompenses 
not to be ignored. The ministry always has 
been, and always must be, an heroic calling. 
Unless our natures contain a strain of the 
heroic we were not called to this office. Nor 
will anything replete our ranks except an 
appeal to the heroic in young men. To men 
of heroic spirit there is no nobler calling 
than the Christian ministry. If we have not 
young men of this type our civilization has 
no future. It appears to be the course of 
history that a people emerging from more 
stern conditions sometimes reach a comfort- 
loving stage where heroism fades out. Such 
a people hire mercenaries to fight their 
battles; and such a people would advise their 
sons to choose something more easy than the 
Christian ministry. I do not argue that our 
civilization has reached that softening stage, 
though there are some indications that it has. 

But some of our young friends who hesi- 
tate to face the privations and heartaches 
of the ministry plead that while personally 
willing to make the sacrifice they must con- 
sider those dependent upon them for happi- 
ness—must take account of their respective 
wives and children. It is one thing to re- 
nounce one’s own ease; it is quite another to 
sacrifice the ease of those whom we love. 

The plea is not entirely unfair nor dis- 
creditable; but note that it would apply with 
equal force to all pioneers, adventurers, and 
explorers—to the Doctor of the Old School 
who risked the angry Tochty to save a coun- 
try patient, to the airmen who made the 
record-breaking flight around the world—to all 
men who have nobly dared. If those who love 
us share our ideals and enthusiasms they will 
be willing to share our sacrifices—and will 
share our rewards. 

As a matter of fact happiness does not come 
to us from a favoring fortune, but is born 
within our own souls. He who loves his fellow- 
men with a mighty love, who has a divine 
passion to share with Christ the gracious task 
of ministering to troubled hearts, and bearing 
the burdens of a weary humanity, gets some- 
thing out of life which many miss. I know 
full well the hardships and limitations of the 
Christian ministry, but I know also its joys; 
and I could wish no greater blessing to my 
young friends, if they possess the necessary 
qualities, than to taste these same sorrows and 
joys. 

Williamsburg, Ky. 


Prohibition 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Dr. Gammon’s article on prohibition sug- 
gested to me that I also send you a brief let- 
ter on the same subject. As a young man I 
spent six years in the employ of the largest 
liquor business in this state; later my life for 
25 years was in the Congregational ministry ; 
the past seven years have been spent in the 
employment office of one of the largest fac- 
tories in the land. My work has given me a 
very close acquaintance with workingmen and 
their condition. For example, in the slack 
period in 1921, I looked through forty thou- 
sand envelopes of a file containing the private 
records of nearly 200,000 men. My interest in 
prohibition led me to notice all items that had 
a bearing on this great question. Just a few 
undeniable facts may be mentioned. 

Before prohibition saloons were running all 
about the plant, and every one of them did a 
roaring business. Men visited them for half 
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_and we do not reinstate them. Some time 
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an hour before the whistle blew; they ¥ 
crowded to the doors all noon-time, and ¢ 
working hours they were often filled a goo 
portion of the evening. A saloon close to th 
main gates refused to sell to the company | 

tl, 


$75,000. Many foremen who are not gre: 
interested in prohibition have told me tha 
they dreaded pay days, because it was a ag 
impossible to run the department the foll 
ing day, so many were absent. Now the st: 
is lined with restaurants and fruit stands; 
the morning men jump from the street «¢ 
and go right into the factory (more than ter 
times as many as formerly ride to work iz 
autos). Many times I have closely wat 
the men who go outside for dinner; if 
visit a “blind pig” the number is_negligil 
in warm weather ice cream, pop, and f 
enjoy a heavy sale. These days the large 
jority bring their lunches; perhaps two 
three thousand avail themselves of the op 
tunity to purchase dinner in the plant; 
number who patronize outside restaurants 
not exceed one thousand or fifteen hundred. 
doubt there are some who carry small poe 
flasks, and some who bring whiskey to th 
few foremen who are dishonorable enough 
accept it. But after all is said, the differen 
between “before and after’ is like daylig 
after dark. Men who absent themselves | 
cause of drink are soon out of employmen 


I asked a burly foreman, whom I suspected of 
whiskey sympathy, what he thought about con- 
ditions. His answer was: “Any one who sz 
it is as bad as it used to be is either a 
or else he is a fool who possesses neithet 
sense nor eyesight.’’ , 

Be it known, also, that we are close — 
‘Canada, we have a large foreign populatic 
and are handicapped with a police superi 
tendent who “guesses” there are 15,000 blind 
‘pigs in the city and it is impossible to elo 
them up. It used to be that in the latter he 
of the day you could find men on the stre 
cars who were visibly under the effects of Fi 
cohol; now I don’t meet one in a month. 1 
old time saloon doing a good business used | 
empty from ten to fifty half-barrels of beer | 
a day. Such a trade today would necessitate 
the service of about 25 autos to deliver it. 

Another very important matter should n 
be lost sight of; in other days when a mi 
was out of work he was at once without 
funds. Every week 15,000 men, by actus 
count, call at our office asking for work; 
hail from all parts of the country; but 


many of them—titerally 
they have had no regular work for one month: 
two—even six—months. Ten years ago 1 
such a period we should have found in 
line a heavy percentage of “bums,” a 

which now has practically disappeared. 
But I must not write too much or you ¢a 
not. publish it; it seemed to me that amid t 
froth written about prohibition, it might } 
well to have a few words from 4 
OnE WHO REALLY Knows. 


How About Non-Episcopal 


Clergymen? 

To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I observe the picture of the New Yor! 
Cathedral upon the cover of The Congreg 
tionalist and read the comment about it in the 
editorial column. 

I am interested to inquire whether n0 
Episcopal clergymen are welcomed into t 
Cathedral pulpit as heartily as non-Episcop 
money is welcomed for the erection of | 
edifice? 

Your issues so far in 1925 seem to me t 
be unusually good. 5 


Greensboro, Vt. Bh. R. Gorpon. 


reh 12, 1925 


IUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
; Pastor - 


Knowledge and Power 

ie farther the astronomer extends our uni- 
», and the vaster he finds its conceivably 
suns to be, the greater becomes our won- 
and awe. When the microscope reveals 
1e human eye the gem-like forms and the 
‘sques of ten thousand different species 
uch unicellular bits of creation as the 
mm, or when by his tests the man of science 
ble to determine the incomprehensibly 
l size of an electron and the velocity of 
eadlong motion, and actually to count. the 
ber of electrons in a_ given electrical 
ze, the marvel increases. : 
hen we were children we were taught to 
; of the world as composed of dead mat- 

The student of nature today tells us 
what looks to our eyes like solid rock is 
y infinitesimal particles in ceaseless mo- 

A grain of sand is like a group of solar 
ms. There is nothing inert. Everything 
is, is a manifestation of energy. And the 
nt is being led by his science to find in 
energy a manifestation of primordial, 
ive spirit. 
ie enlargement of knowledge does not 
» this universe, and man’s presence in it, 
one of us an independent, self-conscious 
less mysterious or less sublime. If some 
nt of biology thinks that what he calls 
‘T” is merely an affair of nerve centers 
their functioning, he does not thereby ex- 
| the thing, nor take away the marvel of 
He can say that his “I” is not something 
yendent of his nervous system, but that 
nervous system is the cause of his “I”; 
ie has not made it any less wonderful that 
1 is an “I’’ which can study the processes 
at which is held to be its cause, which can 
back upon that body and bend it to its 
which can manipulate matter for its own 
which can extend its knowledge to realms 
ather infinitely great or infinitesimally 
1) far beyond the reach of its eyes, which 
dare to desire immortal ends and to live 
chem. 
ie mind of man had to enlarge its vision 
1 it was discovered that this earth is but 
of the smaller planets in our solar system, 
that our solar system is but one minute 
jon of a universe whose inconceivable 
4es no eye is able to penetrate even with 
aid of all the instruments that can be 
» to contribute to the search. If it takes 
y of light eight minutes to travel from our 
to the earth, and requires almost two and 
1alf million minutes for a ray to reach the 
1 from the nearest of the fixed stars out- 
of our solar system, how unthinkable is 
yastness of space which contains those 
; whose remote existence is revealed only 
he photographie plate added to the most 
rful telescope that can be constructed. 
yw it is the human mind that is a bigger 
¥ we are finding, than used to be sup- 
d. The consciousness by no means rep- 
ats all of it. We know that stored up in 
mysterious chambers are things the con- 
isness has long forgotten, things also that 
r came to our conscious awareness at all. 
“yet above all this hidden storehouse of 
ery is that which can say “I,” and rule 
all, and mean by its “I’’ something that 
ther “I” can mean. The education of this 
to its fullest capacity, so that consciously, 
ligently, and with spiritual insight man 
| fit himself for the loftiest destiny pos- 
to him—this is a brave man’s hard task. 
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Closet and Altar 


CONSIDERATE KINDNESS 


And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works.—Heb. 10: 24. 


You may take it for granted that as 
surely as a man enters into communion 
with God so equally surely will he enter 
into sympathy with men. By the very 
fact of his communion with God, he will 
become conscious of the needs of men, for 
God is always conscious of these needs, and 
imparts the consciousness to those who 
come into fellowship with him.—Charles 
Brown. 


Shall we make a new rule of life from 
tonight: always to be a little kinder than 
is necessary?—James M. Barrie. 


The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 
But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 
Thomas Hood. 


The considerateness of Christ was shown 
in little things. And such are the parts of 
human life. Opportunities for doing greatly 
seldom occur; life is made up of infinitesi- 
mals. If you compute the sum of happiness 
in any given day you will find that it was 
composed of small attentions, kind looks, 
which made the heart swell, and stirred into 
health that sour, rancid film of misanthropy 
which is apt to coagulate on the stream of 
our inward life, as surely as we live in 
heart apart from our fellow-creatures.—F. 
W. Robertson, 


Politeness has been defined as love in 


trifles. Courtesy is said to be love in little 
things. And the one secret of politeness is 
to love. Love cannot behave itself un- 


seemly.—Henry Drummond. 


Religion doth not prescribe nor is satis- 
fied with such courtesy as goes no deeper 
than words and gestures, which sometimes 
is most contrary to that singleness which 
religion owns. These are the upper gar- 
ments of malice; saluting him aloud in the 
morning, whom they are undermining all 
the day. Or sometimes, though more inno- 
cent, yet it may be troublesome, merely by 
the vain affectation and excess of it. Even 
this becomes not a wise man, much less a 
Christian.—Robert Leighton. 


Everlasting Father, we beseech thee to 
enable us to love thee with all our heart 
and soul and strength and mind, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. Help us to be meek 
and lowly in heart. Sweeten our tempers 
and dispose us to be kind and helpful to 
each other and to all men. Make us kind 
in thought, gentle in speech, generous in ac- 
tion. Teach us that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive; that it is better to 
minister than to be ministered unto; better 
to forget ourselves than to put ourselves 
forward. Deliver us from anger and from 
envy, from all harsh thoughts and unlovely 
manners. Make us of some use in the 
world and may we more and more forget 
ourselves and work the work of him who 
sent us here, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

William Knight. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


. be drawn to him. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Fine Art of Fishing 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
March 22-28 


BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: What Can We Do to Win Others to 
Christ ?—I Peter 3: 8-16; I Thessalonians 1: 8. 


Inght from the Bible Passages 

The best argument for the Christian life is 
an exhibition of it. Apart from the satisfac- 
tion of a peaceful mind to the possessor is 
the possibility of creating one in another. 
Sympathy, humility, the absence of the spirit 
of revenge, self-control, honesty and purity of 
speech, peaceableness—are qualities that at- 
tract others to us, and through us to find the 
Christ whose spirit we are trying to interpret 
and translate. Where Christ is on the throne 
of our hearts others, seeing him there, will 
Preachers would have tre- 
mendous confirmation of their sermons if those 
in the pew were living gospels. If “Christians” 
in Christian countries were truly Christian in 
their lives—commercial, diplomatic, social,— 


the efforts of missionaries would be mightily 
reinforced. 


Leads for the Leaders 

Do not let the members forget that the 
series of topics of which this is the third 
must result in renewed efforts to win new 
friends for Christ from among our friends who 
are not now his. 

We need to pray for opportunities. Does — 
this mean that they are hard to find? Or that 
we need to be in the mood to take advantage 
of them? 

We must watch for opportunities. 
may come to us unsought, and often unex- 
pectedly. We must continually be looking for 
favorable openings when we can speak a word 
for Christ. 

We must concentrate our energies. Not 
passing by all opportunities, we need to center 
our prayer and our effort on one. We must 
study those whom we would win, find out the 
best time and approach, and use infinite tact. 

We must seek to make our own manner of 
life winsome. If Christ apparently means lit- 
tle to us, how can we expect him to mean 
much to others? 


They 


Thoughts for Members 

Individual soul-winning is the greatest work 
God permits men to do, and one they most 
slight. : 

“In season and out of season it must be 
emphasized and reiterated that the only way 
to learn how to do personal work is by do- 
ing it.” 

“It may be a small matter for you to speak 
the one word for Christ that wins a needy 
soul,—but it is everything to Him.” 

“Lord, speak to me that I may speak 

In living echoes of Thy tone; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone.” 

“Tact” is simply, “touch”: <a;touch on the 
right spot rather than the wrong; a touch 
that will win another, rather than antagonize 
him; a touch in keeping with, rather than op- 
posed to, his present interests. The art of 
taking men alive calls for tact—Trumbull. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Thou, O Master Fisherman, hast won us by 
thy matchless love and patience. For that 
love we, too, would be winners of others for 
thee. Purge us of those things that would 
unfit us; make forceful in us those qualities 
that will fit us for the task whose reward is 
only comparable to the joy of angels. Amen. 


Nis a 
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Hope Out of Zion 
By Hubert C. Herring 


LIBERALIZING LIBERAL JUDAISM, 
WATERMAN WISE. (Macmillan). 

A_ RELIGION OF TRUTH, JUSTICE, AND PEACE, 
by Istipork S1ncreR (The Amos Society). 

New life is moving in Judaism. It is not 
impossible that out of Zion there will come 
healing for our own divisions and new life for 
our Christian faith. It will come as we to- 
gether rediscover the sources of ethical insight 
and prophetic vigor. Mr. Wise has written a 
significant account of the stirring of the dead 
bones in Jewish circles. He points out that 
“Viberal Judaism, for years a pariah, anathe- 
matized by traditional Jewry, has in the last 
decades clothed itself in the vestments of reli- 
gious respectability,’ but he adds that “the 
fate of all successful reform movements has 
overtaken Liberal Judaism. In its turn it has 
become an established religion.” But “the 
last word in Judaism has not been said. There 
are no ‘last words’ in the realm of the spirit. 
Our faith must be re-examined.” ‘This he pro- 
ceeds to do, re-afirming the contribution which 
historic Judaism has to make, and closing his 
discussion with a great chapter on “Jesus in 
Modern Judaism.” The great forward step for 
Judaism will be achieved when “Jesus. will be 
reclaimed by Judaism, and will assume the 
place which should be his in the minds and 
hearts of his fellow Jews.” He believes that a 
beginning has already been made toward the 
rediscovery of Jesus. “Judaism is beginning 
to feel that in the life, in the teachings, in the 
suffering of this Jew there was something ut- 
terly Jewish, utterly human, of which it would 
no longer remain in ignorance.” 

In his A Religion of Truth, Justice, and 
Peace, Isidor Singer, the editor of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, directs his “challenge to church 
and synagogue to lead in the realization of 
the social and peace gospel of the Hebrew 
prophets.” It is a chaotic, impetuous volume, 
and reveals the ethical exuberance and spirit- 
ual passion of its author. He sketches in the 
social leadership of his race, and dwells upon 
the prophets which Judaism has given to this 
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generation. He accents the unity of the 
prophetic and ethical ideals of Jew and 
Christian. It is a plea for the recognition of 


our common heritage, our common task. It 
is a call for common work for social justice, 
a new, united crusade for international jus- 
tice and good will. 

“Prophecy is not dead in Israel,’ writes the 
reporter of a recent convention of reform 
Judaism, in a recent article in the Christian 
Century. To judge from these two books he is 
right. Hope may yet come out of Zion. 


General Religious Books 
Curist’s Mrzirant Kinepom, by L. R. 
ScaRBorouGH (Doran. $1.60). A book on the 
nature and work of the church, by the Presi- 
dent and Professor of Evangelism of the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Its viewpoint is that of literalism, its attitude 
dogmatic. Those who agree with the author’s 

theology will find usable material here. 
FAITH AT WoRK, by GERTRUDE S. TROW- 
BRIDGE (Revell. 75 cents). A collection of 
Bible readings on such subjects as courage, 
steadiness, work, simple life, judging others, 
and living with others. They are arranged so 
as to aid in morning and evening prayers. A 
few choice and historic: prayers are given at 


the close of the book. Short prose selections 
and poems are added to help in the devotional 
life. 

THE MessAce OF New THOUGHT, by ABEL 
L. ALLEN (McBride. $2.00 net). The keynote 
of “New Thought” is, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” This means mental heal- 
ing, prosperity, plenty, and perfection by way 
ot thought-life. There seems to be a touch of 
mysticism and near pantheism in it. The book 
claims to be a simple and authentic statement 
and exposition of the principles of New 
Thought. It discusses the differences between 
New Thought and Christian Science and traces 
what is said to be the growth of New Thought 
doctrines in all our churches. The author calls 
HWmerson “our own.” He deplores the fact 
that “the modern church has lost the cosmic 
vision of Jesus.” Give us rather the historic 
Jesus of the New Testament and the Christ 
spirit in the world of today. 


Sermons 

ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER, by HARRIS 
Evviorr Kirk (Revell. $1.50). 
might well be labeled “How to Preach from 
the Old Testament.” Not. since Stopford 
Brooke has the reviewer read more worth- 
while sermons on such themes. The patriarchs, 
prophets, and poets of Israel speak through 


Dr. Kirk to the present generation. Jacob 
at Jabbok represents “Religion in Two 
Worlds,’ Elijah and Elisha portray “One 


Generation to Another,” Jeremiah buying Ana- 
toth speaks of “Investments in the Promises 
of God,’ and Nehemiah is an example of “The 
Higher Egotism.” Jonah is treated as “a 
prophetie parable” associated with a_ historic 
character, and Job in the same way. ‘The 
preaching is expository in a broad sense of 
that term but is extremely practical and up- 
to-date. There is originality and power in the 
way Dr. Kirk visualizes these Old Testament 
scenes, makes their characters live again, and 
hammers home their message to the men and 
the life of today. The author is not radical 
nor extreme conservative in theology, but 
might be classed as a moderate. 

THE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM, by THOMAS 
WILSON DicKerT (Revell. $1.50). The author 
preaches to the largest junior congregation in 
his denomination and these junior sermons show 
why and how. Originally they were printed 
in the Reformed Church Messenger, and were 
a feature in that paper. For every sermon he 
takes a Bible text, and enriches his talks with 
illustrations, suggestions, and stories. Here 
are some of the titles: Say It With Flowers, 
The Shoes of Happiness, Hidden Pictures, 
A Thanksgiving Sandwich, A Fairy Land of 
Light, and Making Pearls. There are fifty-two 
in all. The work is well done, never trivial 
or tawdry, but easily understood by the chil- 
dren. 

Rapio PREACHING, edited by Puimie I. 
ROBERTS, with an introduction by Bernard C. 
Clausen (Revell. $1.50). The tie that. binds 
these sermons together is that they were all 
spoken over the radio. There is much about 
radio and preaching in the introduction and 
notes. It is a fair cross section of American 
preaching from liberals like James G. Gilkey 
to conservatives like Macartney of Phila- 
delphia. Geographically they come from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. Hight out of the 
twelve preachers are Presbyterians including 
Shannon, Swearingen, and WHerbert Booth 
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Smith. Lynn Harold Hough represents th 
Methodists and Clausen the Baptists, wit 
James L. Gordon the only other Congregati¢ 
alist besides Gilkey. The themes run fror 
theological, like “The Finished Work 
Christ,” to the most practical, like “The 
credible. Present.” One cannot help bi 
thankful that on the whole such helpful 
inspiring messages are being wafted thro 
the ether to many who would otherwise | 
to hear the gospel. 4 

ETERNAL LIFE In ACTION, by J. C. Mas 
(Revell. $1.50). The pastor of ‘Tren 
Temple, Boston, preaches here in his y 
known style and from his usual attitude. 
subjects are all taken from the first Epist 
of John. Questions involved in critical se 
arships are untouched. His purpose in 
sermons is “herein to present eternal life in 
tion in the daily lives of those who have 
the transforming experience of regenera 
His theology throughout is frankly that of 
Fundamentalist. He uses the  illustratiy 
method very freely. 


General Books 


LETTERS FROM A  SENATOR’S Wire, 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES (Applet 
$2.50). In this enlightening volume, a 


pilation of letters to friends, Mrs. Keyes, 1 
of the United States Senator from New H 
shire, gives bright glimpses of the Washing 
life in which she moves. They are inti 
informal letters which give in graceful } 
ner the kind of knowledge the reader lik 
gain about the social and official life in the 
tion’s capital, and of the individuals of wh 
that life is composed. Included in the lett 
are descriptions of the Harding inaugurati 
the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial, 
the activities of the “‘Ladies of the Sena 
The book is dedicated to Mrs. Marshall ant 
Mrs. Coolidge, and has several illustration 
which add to the interest of the volume. 
A Hustory oF ScULPTURE, by GEOR 
Henry Case and CHANDLER RatTuHron Pi 
(Harper). This volume, in Harper’s 
Arts Series, in its nearly 600 pages prese 
a concise account of the development of scul 
ture from the earliest times to the pres 
day. The illustrations are copious and 
cellent; there is special reference to ree 
discoveries and discussions; and a fairly large 
section is devoted to modern sculpture. 
book that is invaluable for the student. 
Our PRESIDENTS, by JAMES Morgan (Me 
millan. $2.00). Interesting accounts in €0 
venient form of all the presidents, from W: 
ington to Coolidge. It is a book of vivid 
sonalities in which the high lights of strik 
characteristics and incidents are well 
trayed. 3 
Gypsy Fires In AMERICA, by IRVING BROWN 
(Harper. $3.00). It may surprise read 
who associate gypsy life chiefly with Huropea 
lands to know that in America there are mo 
numerous and more varied types of t 
Romany folk than in any other land. 
author of this book is a student of gypsy Iie 
and history, a wanderer and a blood broth 
of the Romany. Only one who understood 2! 
sympathized with gypsy life could write a 
it as entertainingly as Mr. Brown has wri 
Possibly not every reader would find that lt 
as romantic as he has found it, but there 
at least plenty of romance in his portrayal. 
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Dulce Tends the Fire 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Parr [I 

iside the Carr home on the hilltop, all was 
snug and cozy that the rising wind and 
hissing snow seemed to feel spiteful about 
All they could do was to roar down the 
2 chimney and peck at the windows, which 
ish display of temper merely drew the 
e home-keeping Carrs nearer the blazing 
-logs. é 
immy Dick was munching apples and teas- 
the white kitten which he himself had 
ed Popeorn, from a resemblance in color 
motion. The mother cat, Ann’s lemon- 
ed Pongee, kept a distrustful eye on the 
but felt far too comfortable to interfere. 
ee, sprawled on the saggy old sofa, chewed 
pencil and scowled over a clipping. 
3ring me the dictionary, J. D.,’’ she or- 
d impatiently. “Of all the crazy words! 
h’, did you ever in your life hear of a 
ipap’ ?” 
oth’s thoughts were far away as she added 
feather to the fat family round robin 
had winged from sister Faith in Florida 
rother David in Iowa, then paused in this 
;¢ of the Rockies before continuing its 
t to the California coast. 
Why, no, Dulce.’’ She looked mildly in- 
sted. “Is it a foreign word?” 
t is not,’ disgustedly. “It’s a West In- 
_ fruit and it’s pale green with purple 
=. Maybe they have purple cows down 
e.” Dulce was thumping battered old Web- 
_which Jimmy Dick had lugged from the 
f, dropping it on his toes en route. “And 
- it thrilling to hear about an ‘ai’?”’ Dulce 
like shaking the creator of cross-word 
les, though she had become affected with 
fatal germ along with the rest of the 
ted States. 
What’s an ‘ai’? demanded Jimmy Dick, 
, though one of Webster’s youngest ene- 
;; had pounced on many a missing word to 
shamed amusement of his elders. 
't’s a three-toed sloth that ambles around 
th America. But I won’t waste another 
k of gray matter on this when I should 
earning my Fire Maker’s Desire. Which 
inds me, with the men of the family gone, 
the weather getting out an ‘extry,’ we'd 
er rustle some wood, Jimmy Dick.” 
fter their noisy exit, the room was silent 
.for the snapping of pitchy knots and the 
ng of Moth’s pen. “I keep looking down 
road hoping to see Dad or Tom getting 
; where they belong,’ she was writing. 
is blizzard is getting down to business, 
Dad had a bad cold when he left for the 
ber camp up the canyon. He has a branch 
e there, and a telephone message Friday 
his man was sick and the camp in need 
supplies. So he took a team and went 
y Saturday, leaving Ann and Grandpop 
to run things down here. Tom, with his 
it friend, the young principal, is spending 
week-end helping the ranger. I’m expect- 
Ann—” 
Some storm!” reported Dulce, bursting in, 
- and heayy-laden, while Jimmy Dick, in 
wake, puffed over an armful that wholly 
psed him. “Guess J’ll trot out my prize 
wshoes tomorrow !” 
ang! Jimmy Dick stumbled over a frolic- 
e Popeorn and took a header, broadcasting 


-umvirate, Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


wood in the cardinal directions, a few sticks 
flying by accident into the proper box. The 
kitten, unharmed, of course, swarmed up 
Jimmy Dick for safety. Moth’ smiled at her 
daughter, straight and slim as an aspen, yet 
“strong as the fagots are sturdy.” In the 
Winter Sports, a community affair held the 
previous week, Dulce had added new luster, 
fresh laurels, to the respected family name. She 


had won the title of girls’ champion in skat- 


ing, snow-shoeing, and ski-jumping; and in 
mixed events had outshone that doughty tri- 
Indeed, she 
had astonishingly taken second place, the vic- 
tor, Eric Nordstrom, being an expert many 
years her senior. Yet Dulce was not the 
haughty heroine her friends would have her be. 
Only Moth’ knew the humility with which 
Dulce wore her blushing honors. 

“Because in some ways I’m a plain ‘fraid- 
cat with a yellow streak a yard wide!” Dulce 
had declared half-tearfully as she exhibited 
her prize snowshoes and the shining gold piece 
at home. Why, Peter Rabbit was a lion com- 
pared with me when I’m high up and look low 
down.” 

Tom, whose nerves were like his muscles, 
could not understand Dulce’s horror of falling 
from a height: he had never experienced her 
dizzy faintness when peering over a cliff down 
into the valley a thousand feet straight be- 
low. He had teased, using one of Dulce’s own 
recitations in a droll falsetto: 

The Tyrolese make famous cheese, 

And hunt the chamois o’er the chaz-zums; 
I’d choose the former, if you please, 

For precipices give me spaz-zums. 

But Moth’ had understood, and so had Ann, 
to whom her younger sister was a marvel. She 
herself could not walk on “webs” without get- 
ting her feet all tangled up, since her right 
foot never had a notion of what her left was 
doing, she admitted ruefully. Except for 
horseback riding, Ann’s chief outdoor accom- 
plishment was tobogganing with Jimmy Dick 
—and that was only skidding down hill to 
Tom and Dulce. 

So Dulce, piling fresh fuel on the hearth, 
thought of Ann, who was probably fighting the 
storm on her way from the village where, after 
taking care of the mail, she had stayed to 
dinner with Miss Madge Blake, the popular 
young teacher. “If Ann doesn’t hustle home, 
she’ll do like the Babes in the Wood and I'll 
have to dig her out with a hockey stick,” wor- 
ried Dulce, setting up the wire screen before 
a sudden explosion of sparks from the fire- 
place. 

But Ann was not yet homeward bound. 
Leaving Miss Madge’s boarding house at the 
first onslaught of the storm, she hurried up 
Main Street to the big stone building that 
was both store and postoffice. There were the 
new magazines to take home and the writing 
tablet for Dulce, besides a package of coffee 
Moth’ had asked her to bring. Making one 
package of the assembled articles, Ann took 
swift survey of the energetic storm, then sen- 
sibly retired to the back of ‘the store, where 
she exchanged her pretty blue dress for an 
old flannel shirt and corduroys her father kept 
handy. As she was locking the door, the 
*phone jingled wildly. 

Ann frowned. “Now who on earth—l’ve a 
notion not to bother. Oh, well!’’ Hastily she 
answered the impatient long-distance instru- 
ment in the little booth. A bit later, Ann, 
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LIES 


flustered and tense with responsibility, had 
tried to reach three parties, failed, and at her 
wits’ end, rang up home for advice. Dulce 
answered, and to her Ann poured out an inco- 
herent recital of a desperate call for help. 

“Tt was the Superintendent at the lumber 
camp, but the storm is so much worse up 
there, and the racket on the wires something 
awful. All other lines were down, he said, so 
I got about one word in half a dozen. Before 
he was through, everything got jumbled and 
I nearly lost my mind trying to get him 
again, so—” 

“Back up, Ann,” Dulce interrupted calmly. 
“Youre skidding so I hardly get you. Now 
go on.” Her voice pitched half an octave 
lower, Ann continued: “He said two of the 
men were down with pneumonia, and unless 
they had a doctor on the job promptly there was 
no chance. I told him old Dr. Wyatt was in 
the valley visiting his grandchildren till to- 
night, and anyway, he couldn’t make it. Then 
he had a fit and so did the ’phone, and he said 
every minute counted and for heaven’s sake 
to get Hric Nordstrom to fly to Argyle for 
that young doctor. But the ’phone quit then 
and there, and I can’t get Hric—” 

“He’s in Denver,” put in Dulee. “His 
mother had that eye operation and Hrie won’t 
be back before Tuesday.” 

“Then I tried Bud Link and he’s sick with 
tonsilitis. Think fast, Dulee, and ask Moth’. 
Is there a man who would tackle the trail to 
Argyle over the Spur in this blizzard?” 

The slightest hesitation, then came the con- 
fident reply under which Ann staggered. “There 
is. I’m your man.” Bang went the receiver 
in her ear, and Ann lost what ‘‘piece of mind” 
she had left trying to recall her sister. “The 
child is crazy! She mustn’t risk her life like 
that. Oh, if I could fly up home and get hold 
of her!” Desperately Ann hurried out, but 
nothing human could make any headway in 
the fury of blinding wind and snow. ‘Moth’ 
won’t let her go! But—those poor men! Let 
me think.” So Ann made way with madden- 
ing slowness in the bared teeth of the storm 
while at home— 

All thought of the round robin flew up 
the chimney as Moth’ gathered details piece- 
meal from Dulce, who was making swift prep- 
arations, heeding not Moth’s stricken eyes, 
and brushing excited Jimmy Dick aside like 
a troublesome mosquito. ‘“‘There’s nobody else. 
I have to go. I'd be a great prize-winner if 
I couldn’t use my snowshoes for anything but 
fun! Besides,” Dulce paused an instant, and 
her face shone as if a light had been kindled 
within her, “it’s one of our laws. ‘Give Sery- 
ice. And I’m to be a Fire Maker at our next 
meeting. You know what I promise then,” 
she whirled to confide in a silent, white-faced 
Moth’. 


For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended 
The fire that is called 

The love of man for man. 


Anxiously the girl’s clear eyes bored into 
her mother’s. ‘You know it’s the thing to 
do, Moth’, don’t you? Those poor, sick men—- 
Sunday, every one gone. You want me to go, 
don’t you?” 

A tense second, and Moth’, who had never 
failed her, whispered, “Yes, my dear, it’s the 
thing to do. But I wish Tom and Daddy were 
here.” As if a spell had broken, she was 
feverishly active. “Wear Tom’s roughneck 
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sweater with your kni¢kers. Your warm tam 
and scarf. Here, let me lace your boots.” 

“Want this?? Jimmy Dick dashed from the 
kitchen, with Little Faithful, the funny tin 
lentern ‘that was wind-proof. “It’s full. It 
gargles.” © 4) 

“Slip my. flashlight into your pocket, be- 
sides,” urged Moth’. “It gets dark so early. 
You’ll—be extra careful, Dulce?” 

“Of course. Don’t you worry one smidgen. 
T’ll make Argyle before dark and rout out the 
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doctor. Then, if I’m sort of tired, I'll give 
Aunt Roxie a surprise party and stay all 
night.” 

“You must do that. But if you aren’t home 
early in the morning, ’phone the store.” 

“I'll be here with sleigh bells!’ Dulce 
swooped on the two for a brief hug. Then 
the door slammed, and Dulce was blotted out 
of being, so far as their straining eyes could 
tell. 

(All rights reserved) 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Inauguration of President Moulton 

The inauguration of Warren Joseph Moul- 
ton, D.D., LL.D., as president of Bangor 
Theological Seminary, was a part of the semi- 
nary’s annual Convocation Week. ‘The service 
of inauguration was held in the All Souls 
Congregational Church on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 17, and the beautiful auditorium of the 
church made an appropriate setting for the 
solemn and significant service. 

In the inaugural procession, of which Prof. 
Calvin M. Clark of the seminary faculty was 
marshal, were Mayor Crosby of Bangor, rep- 
resenting the city; President Moulton and 
Vice-President Rey. George H. Reed, D.D., of 
the board of trustees of the seminary, together 


with most of the other members of the 
board; the members of the faculty; rep- 
resentatives of* other educational institu- 


tions as follows: Bates College, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Colby Colege, the University of Maine, 
and Hartford Theological Seminary; repre- 
sentatives of various religious denominations 
in the state; and many of the ministers of 
Bangor and Brewer; as well as the four Con- 
vocation Week speakers. Of the last-named, 
Pres. Henry N. MacCracken represented Vas- 
sar College; Dr. William P. Merrill repre- 
sented Union Theological Seminary; Prof. 
(Clarence R. Skinner represented Tufts Col- 
lege and the Crane Theological School; and 
Dr. Jay T. Stocking represented Amherst 
College, the Alma Mater of President Moulton. 

The invocation was offered by Rey. Edgar 
M. Cousins, D.D., of the class of 1880, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the seminary, 
and pastor emeritus of First Church, Brewer. 
Prof. Wilmot B. Mitchell, Litt.D., of Bowdoin 
College, also a member of the board of trus- 
tees, read the scripture lesson. President 
Moulton was inducted into office by Rev. 
George H. Reed, D.D., of the class of 1886, 
the vice-president of the board of trustees, 
and for more than 25 years the minister of 
the North Congregational Church of Concord, 
N. H. Assisting Dr. Reed was Dr. Charles 
A. Moore, pastor of All Souls Congregational 
Church, Bangor, secretary of the board of 
trustees. Dr. Moore also offered the prayer 
following the response of Pres. Moulton to 
the ceremony of induction. 

The inaugural address of Pres. Moulton was 
a clear, strong, comprehensive statement of 
the mission of Bangor Seminary, as it was 
conceived in the hearts and minds of its 
founders and builders, as it is affected by 
changed conditions after a century of exist- 
ence, and as it bears upon the days to come. 
The task which faced the founders was that 
of providing wise and sane leadership, in the 
persons of well-trained, resourceful, consecrated 
ministers of the gospel, especially for the rural 
communities of northern New England. The 
seminary still keeps that great objective, while 
at the same time new responsibilities have been 
created by changed conditions. In line with 
the new social emphasis, it must provide so- 
cial teaching as a part of the training of 
every pastor.. The. new responsibility of the 


church for religious education creates for the 
seminary the obligation of training ministers 
who shall be competent to direct the educa- 
tional activities of the church. At the same 
time, it must continue to take thought first of 
all for a prophetic ministry, to train men for 
larger general service. Thus, as we look into 
the future, the chief emphasis must be placed 
upon the equipment of the parish minister, 
who is to be both pastor and community leader, 
especially in the rural fields of the three higlh- 
land states of northern New England. “It is 
an occasion for profound thankfulness that we 
have a seminary here in Maine with such a 
rich heritage of experience, with so many in- 
spiring traditions, with such a large measure 
of accomplishment, and with such splendid 
possibilitiés of larger service. To Him Who 


has blessed and sustained it so wonderfully in_ 


the past, we look with confidence as we move 
out into the future, knowing that our labor 
in Him will not be in vain.” 


Drury-in-Madura 

Four, years ago the students of Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., began to be interested 
in having a part in some foreign field. The 
American Board was asked for an assignment 
and allotted to us the American College in 
Madura, India, to be the object of our mis- 
sionary interest. A year ago, when Dr. C. H. 
Patton was with us, it was decided to put our 
yearly contributions into a fund which is to 
accumulate for financing a Drury alumnus as a 
member of the faculty in the American College. 

This year we were especially fortunate in 
having with us Prof. Edward L. Nolting, dean 
of the college in Madura, who spent four days 
—Dec. 14-17—with us. When he appeared on 
our chapel platform, his stalwart physique 
made him look like a fine candidate for an 
end or a tackle on a football team. His man- 
liness and sincerity, his clean-cut and vital 
presentation of life in Madura gripped our stu- 
dents. His successive chapel talks not only 
made us more intelligent as to the work of 
modern missions but also created a vital and 
permanent interest in the college in Madura. 

Preliminary work had been effectively organ- 
ized through committeés on publicity and 
finance under a general committee composed 
of students and faculty. On the last morning 
of Professor Nolting’s visit, under the leader- 
ship of our own Professor Wellons, who him- 
self expects to return to Lucknow University 
in India next fall, the appeal was made. The 
occasion was consecrated by brief but tender 
prayer. Quietly the facts were presented and 
subscription cards distributed. When they 
were all in, a total of a little over $500 was 
in hand. It is the plan to enlarge the scope 
of our interest and work by enlisting the 
alumni of Drury on behalf of the enterprise. 

Professor Nolting did a work of deep and 
lasting significance, not only for the cause of 
missions but also in helping forward the larger 
understanding of our great world problem, and 
in helping us toward the attainment of the 
“international mind.” A. P. H. 


March 12, 


Pacific School of Religion - 
The Fifth Interdenominational Pastor; 
Conference put on by Pacific School of Rel 
gion in Berkeley, Cal., was held Jan. 27-2 
The program proved attractive and reward 
Prof. Samuel Angus of Sidney, Australia, x 
three scholarly and spiritual addresses on 
Contemporary and the Perennial in the 
Testament” which deeply impressed 
hearers. Dr. Oliver Huckel of Greenwich, 
read three enlightening and sympathetic 
on “The Backgrounds of Prayer” as exempli 
in other religions. Dr. Hamilton Holt 
four powerful lectures on “International © 
lations” to large evening assemblies. 
devotional hours on receiving the Holy Sp 
were lead by Dr. E. A. Hanley of the F 
Baptist Church of Berkeley. President E 
man F. Swartz of the Pacifie School of 
gion conducted a stimulating forum on 
plenishing the Ministry,” and Bishop BH. 
Parsons of the Episcopal Church led an equ 
valuable forum on “War and Peace.” 
The conference was attended by more thai 
200 registered ministers and the general publi 
was present in large numbers. This conferei 
has become an important annual event. — 
costs are met from the funds of the H. 
Earl Foundation of the Pacific School of R 
gion. About 38,000 invitations are sent — 
every year to ministers of all denominati 
in the state. Entertainment for the visitors 


‘furnished for three days in Berkeley hom 


through the cordial co-operation of the Berke 
ley Federation of Church Women. The aim 
the conference is to furnish a program of 
tellectual and spiritual power and to draw 
gether from near and far clergymen ¥ 
desire fresh invigoration on great religio 
themes of current life. Cc. 8. N 


Tribute to Dr. Richards 


To the Editor of The Oongregationalist: — 
Let me bear tribute to Dr. Charles H. Ri 
ards, who has just gone up to God. I kn 
him for many years, and so intimate beca 
our relation that I called him my “whi 
father” and he called me his “colored son 
He proved most helpful to me in my ‘work 
Atlanta in the erection of the First Chur 
Through him were found many friends to hi 
in the finance required. When our chureh y 
finished, he came and gave a great sermon 
dedication. : 
He was particularly interested in the ple 
under way to build in Brooklyn a church } 
the colored people to correspond to the one 
Atlanta. When he came to speak to 
in co-operation with this movement, the house 
could scarcely hold those who wanted to heal 
him. a 
He was an able and eloquent speaker, @ 
delighted in dignified forms of worship. 1! 


and especially on that of the races. fh 
recent meeting of the ministers of New Y¢ 


lowed the leading presentations. In the a 
ity and strength of his utterance it stood out 
far away and above any thing that had be 
said during the morning. Its finality ¥ 
recognized, and the discussion closed with 
There was nothing more to be said. He ft 
the square stand of Christian brotherho 
with no equivocations. I think that was h 
last public utterance. I grieve that I sh 
see his shining face no more, nor hear | 
cheering voice. 

Henry HucH Proctor. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Pastor Says: If more children 
brought up, fewer would need to be sent up. 
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Ten Years at Cleveland 

F. Q. Blanchard, of Evorm AvE., 
SLAND, O., took occasion on the tenth an- 
sary of his distinguished pastorate of the 
Euclid Ave. Church to preach a notable 
m on the significant developments of the 
e just past, a keen analysis, with an op- 
ic slant, of conditions in the religious 
- Incidentally it may be noted that in 
of the shift of population which has 
a great part of the substantial elements 
e church to the Heights several miles 
_ the church has grown steadily in num- 
and in giving, while the pastor himself 
rown into a continually larger place of 
mce in the community. The people ap- 
lately marked the occasion by placing in 
slanchard’s hands a purse of $1,500. 


ier Stone Laying at Los Angeles 
inders’ Day, so significant to those who 
the Pilgrim tradition, marked a_three- 
yent for WILSHIRE, Los ANGELES, CAL.; 
lird anniversary, the joint ministry of 
. F. Aked with Dr. Frank Dyer, and the 
- of the corner stone of the new church. 
/ new building is already showing its 
proportions, which set it forth as a 
ral in dignity and beauty. The corner 
address was given by Dr. Aked, his ad- 
being replete with references to the May- 
history in its challenge for our day. For 
1 distribution, Dr. Dyer had prepared an 
e booklet of 16 pages, well illustrated, 
z the history of the church, the program, 
rmon on “John Robinson,” Dr. Aked’s 
S, a description of the contents of the 
he ideals of the organization, and the 
e and plan of the completed structure. 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 


XXVIII. The Jones 


Rey. Gustavus W. Jones, pastor of the First Congregational Church, Winchen- 
Jon, Massachusetts, passed his eightieth birthday a few weeks ago, fittingly observing 
the event by taking part in the morn- 
ing service conducted by his son, 
Charles S. Jones, 
Church, 


Congregational 
Maine. 


Gustavus W. Jones was graduated 
from Bangor Seminary in June, 


Assuredly we have here a chapter in Con- 
gregationalism of dramatic intensity. The 
three years have brought a membership of 
about 500, with some of the most prominent 
names in the city and state, proposing a pro- 
gram of almost bewildering advancement. 

Sundays two pulpits are maintained in the 
morning: Dr. Aked in the Forum Theater, Dr. 
Dyer at the Ambassador Hotel. In the after- 
noon, a forum program is conducted at the 
latter center, frequently addressed by Dr. Aked. 
May they be able to forge steadily toward their 
mighty ideals! 


Sermon Series 

Dr, Charles B. Jefferson, pastor of Broap- 
WAY TABERNACLE, NEw York Crry, is preach- 
ing a series of Sunday evening sermons to 
people who are perplexed. The controversies 
of the last year have unsettled the religious 
beliefs of many, and not a few are groping in 
the darkness for a creed to which they can 
give the asset of both their intellect and their 
heart. These Sunday evening sermons will 
deal with the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith as those fundamentals are presented in 
the New Testament. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: “What I may believe about God, about 
Jesus Christ, about the Holy Spirit, about the 
Church, about the Forgiveness of Sin, and Life 
after Death.” 


New Church Home at Eagle River 

Sunday, Feb. 8, was a day long to-be re- 
membered in EHacte River, WIS., the center 
of Congregational work in Vilas County. On 
that day the beautiful and imposing new house 
of worship and work was set apart for the 
worship of God and for community service. 
A fitting program was carried out morning and 


at the Second 
Biddeford, 


Rey. G. W. Jones 


1875. He began preaching in Febru- 
ary, 1867, fifty-eight years ago, and 
after holding several pastorates in 
Maine, took up his work with the 
First Congregational Church of 
Winchendon in 1890. Reviewing his 
jong service in the ministry of 
Christ, Rev. Mr. Jones says, “While 
I am painfully aware of my failure 


Rey. C. S. JonES 


© reach my ideal, if I had my life to live over again I should hope that the same 
call to the difficult but rewarding work of the ministry might come to me.” 

' Rey. Charles S. Jones was born in Winchendon in 1895, was graduated from 
Boston University in 1918, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1921. His 
rdination took place at Biddeford, May 20, 1921. He says, “I am in the ministry 
9ecause my early experiences in the Christian Endeavor Society of father’s church 
nd Jater as a student summer worker with the Gospel Tent in Berkshire County 
inder the direction of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, gave me a taste 
vf the great calling which grows in interest each year as time flies past.” 
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evening, in which the pastor, Rey. L. H. Skid- 
more, was assisted by Rey. B. A. Ralph and 
District Supt. J. W. Wilson. Despite the 
rain and slush and slippery walks, nearly 300 
people were present. This crowd included the 


members of the church, the Masons, who at- 


tended in a body, and many other citizens. 

The new building is English Gothie in type, 
of full brick construction with steel beams. 
The main building, including the nave and 
choir, is 30 by SO feet, and there is an aisle- 
transept 14 feet wide running the entire length 
on the east side. In addition there is a tower 
14 feet square and 46 feet high, with stairway 
leading to a large upper room. The windows 
are of amber-colored cathedral glass, admit- 
ting an abundance of cheerful light. The in- 
terior is finished in tan and dark oak,-the floor 
and pews being stained to harmonize. The 
north end of the nave is occupied by an audi- 
torium 30 by 51 feet. It provides for a $3,500 
pipe organ to be installed the latter part of 
March, the gift of Mrs. A. H. Strange of 
Merrill, Wis. The main auditorium will seat 
comfortably 108, and the aisle-transept ad- 
joining it will seat 100 more. By opening the 
accordion doors leading to the Sunday school 
and social room, which is 29 by 38 feet and 12 
feet high, in the south end of the building, an 
audience of more than 400 can be accommo- 
dated. Above the Sunday school and social 
room and reached by the tower stairway is 
the primary room, which housed 60 children on 
this first morning of its occupancy. An at- 
tractive feature of the room is the head of 
Hofiman’s Boy Christ reproduced in art glass 
in the large front window, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Ellis. Mrs. Ellis is superintendent 
of the primary department. At the north end 
of the building, with a separate entrance, is a 
study and office for the pastor. The basement 
of the building is conveniently arranged with 
a view to accommodating the social life of the 
church and the whole community. It is offered 
free to any community organization, with the 
suggestion that those who are able may con- 
tribute voluntarily to the maintenance of this 
community part of the social program. A 
special committee is in charge of these social 
rooms. 

The total cost of the plant is approxi- 
mately $30,700, without the organ. It is a 
building which would have cost $40,000 in 
almost any other community. The large saving 
has been made possible by the liberality of 
the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., which 
furnished lumber and materials at cost, 
and that of other firms and contractors who 
were equally generous. The people are justly 
proud of their church, which now stands out 
as the finest structure in the town, equipped 
to do for this community what the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. do for larger towns. 

Tt has been a difficult problem to finance this 
big undertaking. It could not have been ven- 
tured without the initial gift of $5,000 from 
Mr. A. H. Strange of Merrill, the principal 
owner of the large lumber mill, and also the 
assurance of generous aid from the Church 
Building Society. There is still a considerable 
amount to be financed during the coming year. 
At an enthusiastic men’s supper held a- week 
after the dedication services Mr. Ralph and 
Supt. Wilson addressed about 45 men on the 
matter of backing the current budget, which 
is more than doubled this year. Voluntary 
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pledges taken that night, together with a 
thorough organization for the every member 
canvass, practically assured that the budget 
will be met. 

The ground for this new building was 
broken last August. The corner stone was 
laid Sept. 21. ‘he building was complete and 
in use Feb. 8. This is a record hard to beat. 


Annual Meetings 


BoyLston, JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS., 
Dr. A. J. Marsh, pastor, reports 66 new mem- 
bers received last year. The every member 
eanvass was more successful than at any time 
previous. Most of the old officers were re- 
elected. One of the features of the year’s work 
was two pageants, at Haster and Christmas, 
presented before large audiences. The church 
has installed electrie lighting during 1924. By 
a new plan of parish visitation, the families 
of one section of the parish are called on by 
the visiting committee on the same afternoon. 
From 60 to 90 calls are made in an afternoon. 

PHILLIPS, WATERTOWN, MASs., taking ac- 
count of itself in annual meeting, Feb. 5, found 
cause for encouragement. An increase in de- 
votion and interest was noted in the church 
and all its related organizations. Most marked 
gains were reported in the church school and 
in the newly organized senior and junior 
groups of young people. The better facilities 
afforded by the new parish house, completed 
last March, have been of great help. The sal- 
ary of the minister, Rev. BE. C. Camp, was in- 
creased by vote of the church at this meeting. 
Fruitful features of the year included the 
series of seven forum meetings held on suc- 
cessive Sunday afternoons prior to Christmas, 
and the Sunday evening screen services which 
have followed since that time. In both these 
ways the church has extended its ministry of 
light and life to the community, attracting 
many perso*s who de not make a practice of 
church attendance. 

The annual meeting of RICHMOND, MASS., 


Rey. F. GC. Wilson, pastor, was an all-day 
family gathering, which included a morning 
business session, a bountiful dinner, and an 


afternoon session, at which a roll call was 
given. Thirty- -eight responded in person and 
responses were received from 50 others. An 
interesting feature of the afternoon was an ad- 
dress by Rey. J. P. Trowbridge, of Interlaken, 
on Bayard Taylor. The pastor was voted a 
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Deacon Levi A. FULLER 


For 50 years a deacon at Marlboro, 
N. H. Fitting recognition of the anni- 
wversary was a feature of a recent 
meeting of the church at Marlboro. 
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$300 increase in salary. The records of the 
year revealed a prosperous condition of the 
church with seven additions on confession and 
two by letter. A successful pageant was held 
in the summer at “Sunny Face,” the home of 
Rev. M. Crane, the proceeds of which 
helped materially toward repairs on the church 
building and also toward the apportionment. 
The Richmond chureh is the only one in the 
township and enjoys the support of all classes, 
Protestant and Catholic. also of those who 
come to this beautiful valley in the summer. In 
view of the interest in “Fathers and Sons in 
the Ministry.” it might be noted here that the 
pastor, Rey. F. GC. Wilson, comes from a de- 
cidedly ministerial family. A grandfather on 
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his maternal side was a minister. His father 
is Rey. F. A. Wilson, Andover, Mass. Miss 
Myra P. Wilson, a sister, is a graduate of the 
Boston Theological School, and teaches in the 
Biblical Department of Smith College. Two 
uncles are also in the ministry. 


Souruporo, Mass., Rey. J. J. Lockett, min- 
ister, showed a gain of nine in membership, 
making the membership the largest in the his- 
tory of the church, 42 per cent. of which has 
been received during the present pastorate of 
four and one-half years. The _ treasurer’s 
report was the best for many years. Other 
departments of the church also showed much 
progress. 

Marin Sv., AMESBURY, MASS., at its annual 
parish meeting voted to increase the salary 
of its minister, Rev. John Moore, $500 in 
recognition of his faithful work during the 
two and one-half years he has been with the 
church. The budget has been increased from 
$3,200 to $6,500. For the first time in many 
years the full missionary apportionment has 
been pledged. 
services have more than doubled. The min- 
ister’s annual report showed that he made 873 
pastoral calls last year. During his ministry 
72 persons have united with the church. 


UNION, ROCKVILLE, Cr., Rey. T. P. Haig, 
minister, reports the church debt entirely 
liquidated, a budget of over $17,000 met, and 
a substantial beginning made towards the 
establishment of an endowment fund which 
will be a vital necessity when ‘a parish house 
materializes. More than $13,000, the ac- 
cumulation of several legacies and special ef- 
forts through the years, is now in the fund 
for the purpose of erecting a parish house. 
A budget of nearly $15,000 for the coming. 
year was adopted. All organizations within 
the church are in healthy condition. High 
interest is maintained in the preaching serv- 
ices. The present membership is 763. 


OcEAN AVE., BrooKtyn, N. Y., Rev. G. M. 
Miller, pastor, received 15 members on Dec. 
7, making a total of 112 for the year. The 
every member canvass for 1925 exceeded all 
previous records. The church building has 
recently been enlarged. The pastor reports 
1924 as the best year in his own ministry, and 
in that of the church. Sixty-one members were 
received during the year on confession; $29,- 
105 was contributed for all purposes, inelud- 
ing $5,401 for benevolences; the pastor's 
salary was again substantially increased. In 
his report, the pastor gives the following defi- 
nite aims for 1925: “That the month of Feb- 
ruary be set aside for a systematic visitation 
of the parish; that during the Lenten period 
from Ash Wednesday, Feb. 25, to Easter Sun- 
day, April 12, evangelism is stressed—includ- 
ing pastor’s classes, personal workers’ groups, 
ete., culminating in the observance of Holy 
Week and the ingathering of new members on 
the Sunday following Haster; that all budgets 
be met in full, and that such a net increase 
in church membership be obtained as to put 
us well over the 500 mark.” 

First, ALBANY, N. Y., Rev. C. 8S. Hagar, 
pastor. This church is known also as the 
“Ray Palmer Memorial.” Thirty-four new 
members were added during 1924. The treas- 
urer’s books show a balance and also that the 
deficit of the previous year was covered. The 
woman’s association raised over $1,000 for the 
church. The apportionment has been nearly 
met and this is a fact of greater promise when 
it is recognized that the church is in a diff- 
cult financial situation incident to its new 
building. This year marks the 20th anniversary 
of Rev. C. S. Hagar as minister. Plans are 
under way for the 75th anniversary of the 
organization, this -present year. Drs. Ray 
Palmer and-W. S. Smart have served the 
church in long and notable pastorates. On 
Christmas morning the parishioners surprised 
the pastor with a purse of $165 in gold. 


Howetts, N. Y., Rev. M. L. Dalton, pastor. 
At the annual church and society meeting the 
treasurer reported funds sufficient to meet all 
bills. Mr. Dalton was unanimously called to 
remain the pastor of the church indefinitely. 


CLINTON AvE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., Rev. F. 
W. Baldwin, pastor. The financial success of 
the year is shown by the fact that the budget 
for 1924 was entirely raised, the year closing 
with no deficit. This was secured entirely 
through the free will pledges, as the church 
now has no pew rents. The 1925 budget has 
been increased to $25,000, which means an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in the minister’s salary, 
making it now 46, 

TomMPxKINS AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y,. Rev. J. 
P. Huget, pastor. The-current expense budget 


Congregations at the morning. 


March 122, 


for the year is $40,000. A special offe: 
Dr. Dyer’s salary through the Woman’s | 
of Missions is taken in March and 
Homeland Work of the Woman’s H 
sionary Union, in November. ‘The syste 
weekly offerings has been used in the ¢ 
for many years and will be continued for 
This plan enables every member to s 
the benevolent and missionary work 06 
church. { 


SOUTHERN Pines, N. C., has added 
bers during the past year by letter a 
confession. A Junior Christian Hndeavo 
ciety and also a Senior Endeavor Society 
been organized, meeting each week with 
attendance. During January, February 
March an evening lecture and entertail 
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Rev. James F. Halliday has been 
ister of First Church, Binghamton, N. 
for more than 
teen years, a 
which has 
marked by a 
cided growth in 
activities. Over 8 
persons have joi 
the church and 1 
present members) 
is nearly —‘1,006 
which makes it - 
largest Con. 

tional church in 
Empire State 
side of Greater New York. Mr. Hall 
conducts a Sunday evening forum, en 
as the Men’s Forum of Binghamton. Oj 
ized in 1912, it has grown to be one of 
largest and most influential organi 
of its kind. 
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course for the audiences have crow! 
church auditorium. Twelve thousand 
has been subscribed toward the erection 
new church auditorium and plans an 
cations have been accepted for the gs 
addition to the church will cost approxi 
$40,000. Reports from the several tr 
of the societies of the church indicated 
ance on hand. The year has been.one of 
ress in the place that this church is ta 
the community life, by its social and 
ministry. Rey. E. W. Serl is pasts 
the tourist season and Park W.. 
charge of the summer activities. 
CENTRAL, GALESBURG, ILL., Rey. 
McKinley, pastor, reported total expend 
for 1924 of $14,062. This includes: $1 
replacing windows wrecked by a_ hail 
last summer. The contributions to b 
lences amounted to $4,945. Forty-two 
sions to membership, 26 of these on 
sion, bring the total membership up to 
with a church school enrollment of 589. 
Mayflower Band was organized for th 
pose of developing in the primary childré 
spirit of world friendliness and _ helpfi 
The young people’s society reported 
cessful year, having raised about $75 fo 
rent expenses and for expenses of dele; 
the Young People’s Conference at Tower 
First, Monror, WaAsH., Rey. J. 
Lewis, pastor, voted to increase the 
salary $200 and not to ask for missiona 
It voted $100 for missions. All reports s 
the church in a healthy and growing cond 


Lenten Services 4 

Union Meetings in Methuen 4 
The four churches of the center of ME 
MASS., are co-operating in a series of 
Church Nights to be held on Wednesday 
mings at 7.30, the first union meeting 
a Communion service at the Unive 
Church, of which Miss A. Gertrude Harle 
the minister. The churches uniting with 
are the Congregational Church, Rey. 
W. <A. Jenkinson, minister; the 
Church, Rey. John Ward Moore, ministe! 
the Methodist Church, Rev. J. R. Din 
minister. Three of the union meetings 
be conducted by the ministers alternatel) 
(Continued on page 344) 
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What is worth seeing and the best way to see it! 


The desire for foreign travel has never been so great—never have we 
offered so fascinating and so unusual an itinerary as we offer for our 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterr. 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line §.8. 
tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips also) 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway and Sweden. 


anean and Seandinavian countries, making the 
“‘Lancastria,’’ in company with congenial, eul- 
, ineluding Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers 


on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommod 
ship is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write 
full details. 


ations available. DO NOT DELAY, as our member- 
at onee for ship diagram and illustrated book giving 


Prices $550 up to $1700 
depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinetion—everything on first-class basis. M 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. 
or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra 


any delightful social 
Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 
cost for return passage. 


Visualize Our World of Today ! 
The World Call 


A journey that travelers once turned away from because of the hardships, 
dangers, and inconveniences, is now made in perfect comfort. A lady travel- 
ing alone may take this long-desired dream of encircling the globe, in perfeet 
safety, assured of every consideration and comfort. 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, Bombay, Suez, Holy 
Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg. 


$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 
European Stop-Over Privilege 
My. Frank C. Clark has chartered the popular and beautiful new Cunarder, 
8.8. ‘“‘Laconia,’’ for this World Cruise. Many private suites with private 
baths. Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Elevators, all latest im- 


provements and equipment. Large staterooms at moderate prices. Write for 
particluars NOW. 


CHINESE FLOWER PAGODA 


The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 


62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926. 

Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land 
Egypt (with extensive Nile. trips), Naples, Pompeii 
Rome, Villefranche, Monte Carlo, Cherbourg. 


d 
by 


to E Deck. Veranda eafé. Gymnasium, ete. Suites with 
private bath. 


Prices $600 up 


Depending on Size and Loeation of Room 


Stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, with re- 
New oil-burning 8.8. ‘*Transylvania,’’ Cunard-Anchor turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, ineluding 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator ‘‘Berengaria,’’ ete., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY’? and enjoy the most delightful tray 


el experience imaginable. 
Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 


Dr, D. E. Lorenz, author of the popular travel books, the ‘‘ "Round the World Traveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,’’ will have charge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winter 
Cruises. He can give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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the co-operating churches, and the other three | 


meetings will be union suppers with outside 
speakers of note. Methuen was the first town 
in the United States to have any organized 
co-operation between the churches. The Chris- 
tian League of Methuen was organized in 
1887. Rev. Charles H. Oliphant, pastor emeri- 
tus of the Congregational Church, was the 
leading spirit of the league. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 
Doty Prospers 
Despite a four-month shutdown of the great 
lumber mill at Dory, the church comes to the 
end of its fiscal year with all bills paid and 
money in the treasury. Rev. Charles L. Wil- 
liams is pastor. 


School of Missions 

BEAcon Hitx, SEATTLE, has been having a 
real school of missions, with a hundred people 
coming at 6.45 on Sunday evenings for study 
and conference. Dr. George W. Hinman, of 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Research Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of University of California. Grad- 


uate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. Opportunities for Self Support. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under construction. 


COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(33 Pastoral Service. 


2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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the A. M. A., led the adults on “Race Rela- 
tions’; Mrs. A. S. Burwell had the juniors 
studying “Chinese Lanterns’; and Mrs. L. O. 
Baird had a class of HWndeavorers studying 
“China’s Real Revolution.” Having three 
simultaneous classes added interest to the 
study hour and demonstrated the possibility of 
the average church being able to put on a suc- 
cessful mission program. Rey. Joseph Weiss 
is pastor. 


Seattle Laymen to the Front 

The men’s club of PLYMOUTH, SEATTLE, was 
host recently to 225 laymen from our churches 
in Western Washington. Following a banquet 
served by the women of the church, and some 
choice vocal selections by a Russian male 
quartet, stirring addresses were made by sev- 
eral laymen and clergymen presenting the for- 
ward-looking program of our denomination in 
the months just ahead. Dr. C. J. Hawkins pre- 
sented forcefully the challenge of our church 
to the laymen, and Rev. T. K. Vogler empha- 
sized the importance of the church to the small 
community, while Worrall Wilson, Alfred H. 
Lundin, Claude H. Hekart, and other laymen 
appealed for the loyal support of the laymen 
to the program of the church. ~ 

A committee of 15 laymen was appointed to 
make a survey of the different cities and com- 
munities in the state and report on the same 
at the Seabeck week-end in July. A _ post- 
Easter get-together of the laymen is to be held 
with the men of First Church, Tacoma, as 
hosts, when reports will be heard on the Haster 
ingathering. 

No denomination in the country has a finer 
set of laymen than those found in our churches 
of the Pilgrim faith in Western Washington, 
and when they once become thoroughly en- 
listed and set their hands to tasks, things are 
bound to happen. The pastors were greatly 
cheered by this new interest and enthusiasm 
for the church shown by these laymen at this 
first gathering in a series of gatherings of the 
laymen. Cc. RB. G. 

OREGON 
Addition to Gaston Church Building 

The new addition to the old building of GAs- 

TON was dedicated Dec. 14. The state super- 


Sea Pines Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Brewster, Mass. On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 


Abundance of resinous pines. 
Cape Com Bay overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 


Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 


Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. Craft shop 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. and mental hygiene. Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
Founder Summer training school for councilors. Address 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


Wes 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarrREN J. Mouuron, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association gsery- 
. ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 


been known in the history of the Chr 
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intendent and two former pastors were pre 
and assisted in the service. Both auditor: 
were filled. After the service a commu 
basket dinner was greatly enjoyed by all 


Leaves Forest Grove for Minnesota Chur 

Rev. W. W. Blair, for over five years ps 
of First, Forest Grove, resigned the pa 
ate of this church to accept the leaderaht 
First, Fairmont, Minn., Jan. 1. Mr. Blair bi 
his ministry in Forest Grove, June 1, 1919, 
ing there from Minneapolis, Minn. Hight 
after his arrival the church edifice bur 
Not to be discouraged, however, pastor 
people planned to build a larger and 1 
commodious church. A building oa 
appointed and work begun. ‘The new buil 
was dedicated in June, 1920. Some 
months later a fine pipe organ was ins 
The total cost, including furniture, was | 
000. This amount, with the exception 
$9,500, has been paid. Mr. Blair, having 
considerable experience in church building, 
an invaluable leader in this work. 

The church was at a low ebb when he 
to it, having been without a pastor for 
months previous, but under his able le: 
ship 200 members have been received in 
church, 79 of them on confession and mos 
them young people. 

For some time Mr. Blair was profess 
religious education at Pacifie University, 
later relinquished this work because of 
growing needs of the church. | ; 

On Sunday morning, June 1, 1924, just 
years after his coming, a fifth anniver 
service was held, and at its close a 
was presented to him by the church, in 
of appreciation of his faithful work 
service. 4 

In 1921-he was moderator of the 
State Conference and he was chosen 
ator for 1925. He was always first in pi 
ing the good of the community, was a m 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Club, and chaplain of the Masonic lodge. 

Mrs. Blair was for several years supe 
tendent of the primary department of th 
day school,’ and for 1924 president of 
ladies’ working society. 

Ags an appreciation of her work the m 
bers of this society presented her with a d 
salad forks, at a reception held in her 

The love and good wishes of this churt 
community go with Mr. and Mrs. Blai 
their family to their new field of labor. — 


CALIFORNIA 

School of Missions at Hollywood 

With their customary thoroughness, 
Hoitiywoop, planned their winter school 
missions to edify all ages in a series of 
day evening meetings from Feb. 1 to 
15. There are at least six groups m 
from 5.30 to 7.20. They open and close 
assembly, with programs which inelud 
secriptive motion pictures, an address, 1 
etc., with a period for the classes between 
subject at this time is China. The res 
is large. This method of a school of mi 
held once or twice a year, ministering 
ages, is giving a missionary education 
people at large, such as probably has 


Church. 
At the midweek church night, followin; 
ner and socialibility, the crux of the pr 


minister, Rev. J. H. Lash, on “The 
Approach to the Bible.” 

A valuable piece of educative work i 
through the men’s Sunday morning 
class. Prof. Carl Knopf of the Univ 
of Southern California is giving a sI 
lectures upon “Modern Issues in 
Testament Letters,’ a study of of; 
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stianity in its effort to remake the world. 
utilizing the dramatic interest present in 
eople, there is being developed “The Holly- 
Congregational Players.” The evenings of 
19-20, they presented the farce, ‘‘Niobe, the 
e Dlephant,” with success. In the school of 
ions and various similar meetings, this 
t of the young people is directed in edu- 
e and inspirational lines. Doubtless the 
“e church will reawaken to the immense 
> of the dramatic instinct in portraying 
ion. 

ie annual meeting disclosed a condition of 
nee along all lines. In this splendid field 
building is no longer adequate for the 
and the trustees are laboring with the 
lem of a new church building. 


ry Go To Church”’ 

eading its page given Saturdays to ad- 
sement of church services, the Times, Los 
les, prints a paragraph written by differ- 
ministers on the above caption. The one 
tev. H. C. Culbertson of PLymouTH, Los 
ELES, received such approval for its excel- 
expression, that we print it here: 


very thought makes its physical impression 
he brain, as on a phonograph disk. If 
think only business thoughts, yours will 
business brain; if jazz, a jazz brain. If 
think noble thoughts worshiping the liv- 
God, you are building within you a divine, 
ortal soul. Choose a church where thought 
ree, sympathy wide, ideals high, consecra- 
deep. In its fellowship, you will find in- 
ition helping you to develop sublime per- 
lity, and will share the glorious work of 
followers of Jesus who are striving to 
e this world into a Kingdom of Heaven. 


MONTANA 

ring Forward at Hedgesville 

EDGESVILLE, Rev. George Dalzel, pastor, 
‘trates the perseverance of the saints, and 
r adaptability as well. In a dry land sec- 
that has suffered with the rest of the 
e from drought during the past two years 
n other districts have had bumper crops, 
» the people give of their property and 
ically keep their pastor’s salary paid every 
ith. Hedgesville is one of half a dozen 
rches in this state that have met their 
ortionment for several years. At a father 
son banquet recently the men had a “take 

of the ladies’ aid, wearing aprons and 
nets, and gossiping about various members 
he assembly. The airplane round-the-globe 
ht has been made the basis of an attend- 
e contest at C. EH. An eight-foot wall map, 
1e-made but almost professional in its per- 
ion, shows red, white, and blue tapes loop- 
from one stopping point to another. Tiny 
alanes. of wood, similarly colored, are 
‘ted each night after “points” are reckoned 
| multiplied by ten to make the mileage ap- 
ent. Part of each program consists of a 
eription of the country passed over, giving 
cial attention to missionary workers. 


ARKANSAS 
urch Organized at Lonelm 
\ church of 21 charter members has been 
anized at LONELM by Rev. R. L. Hughes, 
stor at Gentry. In addition to these two 
nts, Mr. Hughes is also endeavoring to care 
- Fairmount, Ark., and Chamberlain, Okla. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

-- Goodrow Accepts Winfred Call 

Rey. W. W. Goodrow has accepted a call to 
INFRED after an unusual pastorate of 12 
ars with New Underwood. His influence 
s been felt in the whole region round, and 
will be greatly missed in the Black Hills 
‘ritory. He begins on the new field the first 
March. 


urch Organized at Westover 
On Jan. 14, a Community Congregational 
aurch was organized at WESTOVER, with 35 
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charter members. Fine families for miles 
around have allied themselves as members of 
the church, and the outlook is most promising. 


ILLINOIS 
Junior Church Makes Special Study 
of ‘‘Worship’”’ 

On a recent Sunday morning, the junior 
church of HypE Park, Cuicaco, held an open 
meeting at 9.45 A.M., to which the parents of 
the members and also the members of the 
church were invited. This meeting marked 
the close of the first semester and the program 
consisted of reports on the work accomplished. 

During this semester, the junior church had 
been studying worship and the elements of 
worship, each class studying a different aspect 
of the worship program and being expected to 
contribute something to their common worship 
on Sunday mornings. 

The report of each class was introduced by 
the teacher who told briefly the nature of the 
work undertaken by his class. Mr. Hollister, 
instructor in the Y. M. C. A. College, reported 
on the work of the freshman class which had 
been studying, “Worship in the Early Church.” 
The class then presented a service with read- 
ings from the Bible and prayers such as, it 
is thought, might have been employed by the 
early Christians. 

Miss Florence Walker, connected with the 
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United Charities of Chicago and leader of the 
seventh grade class, then spoke of the work 
ot that class which has been studying ‘The 
Use of the Scripture in Worship.” This class 
had furnished readings from the Bible at the 
Sunday morning meetings of the junior ehurch. 
Different members of the class presented state- 
ments of famous men about the Bible and read 
some passages from the new Bible which the 
church hag presented to the junior church. 
One of the boys in the class repeated the 
verses (Philippians 3: 13, 14) which the 
junior church had chosen for their special 
verses. 

The sophomore class had been studying 
“Prayer in Worship,” with Mr. Victor F. 
Marriott, pastor of the church, as leader. In 
the course of their study the class had written 
out brief statements about prayer. These 
papers were judged by Prof. Tolman of the 
University of Chicago, and three were chosen 
to be read. 

The whole school then arose and repeated 
a portion of Henry van Dyke’s “God of the 
Open Air.” 

Miss Elsie Hobson, the secretary of the 
church, was the leader of the eighth grade 
class. “Hymns in Worship” had been their 
subject. Each Sunday they chose the hymns 
and prepared hymn stories. They had _ pre- 
sented several great hymns to the junior 


This beautiful new Residence Hall is now available 
for theological students at a nominal cost. 


J[the Chicago JTheological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


HARTFORD 


° s Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Theological Seminary ieee to 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. 


The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. a 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


3. The foreign field. 
Kennedy School of Missions Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


{nstitutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 
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church and asked them to choose the one they 
liked best for their own hymn. They chose 
“How Virm a Foundation.” A member of the 


An Instant Success 


HYMINS of the CHRISTIAN;LIFE 


Edited by 
MILTON §. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published February 1st, 1925. Second large 
edition on press. Price $135.00 per hundred. 
Examination copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


1855 7 West 45th St., New York 1925 


Mary the 
Mother and 
All Mothers 


Da he Mother 


and Fl ses ab 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


A sympathetic 
study of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
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The Gospel for Today 


A monthly publication of sermons by 
Rey. Carl S. Patton, D.D. 
Pastor of First Congregational Church, Los Angeles 
10 cents per copy 60 cents per year 


Six Great Christian Doctrines 
A booklet of six Lenten Sermons by Dr. Patton 
50 cents per copy 


The Gospel for Today for one year and 
the Six Great Christian Doctrines, $1.00 


Address, THz BroTHERHoop, 845 S. Hope Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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American Seating Company 
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class told the story of this hymn and then the 
whole group joined in singing it. 

Following the class reports came the reports 
of the various officers. The membership com- 
mittee reported a membership of 26 at the be- 
ginning of the year, with eight new members 
making a total of 34 at the present time, not 
counting the honorary members. None had 
been lost and the attendance averaged about 29. 

The finance committee reported a budget of 
$120, consisting of $25 on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year and $94 in pledges.. The 
chairman reported pledges from all but two 
members. 7 

In the course of the meeting Mrs. Dudley 
Reed, who has been leading the singing for 
the junior church, was elected an honorary 
member. 

A large number of parents came out at this 
early hour to attend this open meeting, and 
expressed great interest in the program. 

Following the junior church meting all went 
into the morning service which was planned as 
a special service for the junior church. The 
junior church, under the direction of Miss DB. 
May Munsell, teacher of the Bible in the Con- 
gregational Training School for Women and 
director of dramatices for the church, marched 
out of the galleries onto the platform with 
lighted candles and sang, “Light of the World, 
We Hail Thee.” Wilfred Davis, president of 
the junior church during the past semester, 
made a brief statement about the junior church. 
Dr. T. G. Soares had taken as his sermon for 
the morning, ‘Worship in Modern Life,” and 
addressed it primarily to the junior church and 
its work. 


MINNESOTA 
Parish House Dedication in Minneapolis 


The new parish house, recently erected by 


LyNNHURST, MINNEAPOLIS, was dedicated 
Sunday, Jan. 25. As the church is without a 
pastor, Dr. J.,P. Miller, city superintendent, 


directed the service. An unusually fine and 
appropriate program of music was rendered 
by the vested choir and special soloists. Dr. 
BE. M. Halliday, of New York, General Secre- 
tary of the Home Missionary Society, deliv- 
ered the sermon. State Supt. Everett Lesher 
led in the dedicatory prayer. 

The building is in modified Gothie architec- 
ture, and of reinforced concrete, faced with 
random coursed ashlar limestone. It is finished 
on the inside in white plaster and dark oak, 
with oiled maple floors. The entrances and 
toilets are floored with tile. The building js 
fireproof in construction. On the basement 
floor is a large main assembly hall that can be 
used for a social center, gymnasium, and din- 


New Parish HouUsE or LYNNHURST CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


-sembly halls, one for each department of 


March 12 ff 


ing hall, with capacity to seat five hu 
persons. There is a completely equ 
kitchen and serving .room adjoining, an 
modern moving picture booth in the rear 
the hall, fitted up with one of the best machi 
obtainable. On the other floors are four 


church school; 24 separate class-rooms, 
church office, a pastor’s study, a woman’s [ 
lor with fireplace and locker-room, and a @ 
pletely equipped kitchenette adjoining, ~ 
china cupboards. There is ample light i 
the rooms provided by outside windows or § 
lights. The cost of the building, in 
furnishings, is $70,000. 


OHIO 

Cleveland Congregational Club 

The Cleveland Congregational Club, at 
last meeting, had the unique experience 
hearing the story of current British po 
from the wise and witty professor of el 
history at Oberlin, Dr. Ian Hannah, who 
November contested a seat in Parliament 


SN De ‘ 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


“THE CHEST WITH 
THE CHILL IN IT” 


Arve the embodiment of all 
that is uew in refrigera- 
tion, yet time-tested and 
approved by all during the 
fifty years of their exist- 
ence. 
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Booklets 
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NASHUA N.H, 


Massachusetts General Hospite 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year cou 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to. coll 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Ma 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members 
the training school. Entrance January, April, Septemb 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, 


Offering Envelop 


For all purposes. Prompt 
Ask For Prices 
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ity of Sunderland on the Liberal ticket 
. was defeated. But the good Doctor en- 

his experience and told it with rare 
r, and after another semester at Oberlin 
return to Britain to contend for right- 
ess in the political field. His address re- 
1 him as a popular speaker of remark- 
oower. 


Acikel Appointed Pastor-at-Large 

pursuance of its policy of closer super- 
. of our state work, the Ohio State Con- 
se has appointed Rey. Alexander Meikel, 
insman Union Church, Cleveland, to be 
r-at-large for the northwestern district of 
rate, centering at Toledo. Mr. Meikel is 
qualified for the work, as shown in his 
ssful pastorates in Columbus and Cleve- 


NEW YORK 
r Choir at Gloversville 
OVERSVILLE, Rey. A. P. Manwell, pastor, 
rganized a junior choir of 20 voices to 
n the Sunday morning service. This is 
dition to a regular quartet. The combi- 
a is successful and will be continued. 


Minister at Rugby 

GBY, BROOKLYN, is happy in the choice 
s new pastor, Rev. H. D. Sheldon. Mr. 
on is a Congregational minister of most 
able record. He has had pastorates in 
lo, Kansas City, and Lorain, O. He was 
e Y. M. C. A. service abroad during the 
then secretary of distribution for the 
regational World Movement and Com- 
mn on Missions, and for the past two 
has been connected with the Allerton 
¢ Corporation. Mr. Sheldon brings a 
steady leadership to the Rugby Church. 
ll prosper under him. He began his work 


ry School Children at Church Service 

2 opening portion of the church service 
YUTH, BRooKLYN, has been made a part 
e Sunday school period, children march- 
a from the school and remaining through 
hildren’s sermon. The every member can- 
was taken in November, but it is not 
omplete. The pledges continue to come 
ily. Rev. R. A. McConnell is pastor. 


RHODE ISLAND 

1 of Miss Mary E. Ross 
ss Mary E. Ross, for over 15 years pas- 
£f the Chapel at BLiss Four Corners, 
TON, died at Fall River, Mass., Nov. 26, 

It was through her faithful shepherd- 
hat the little church was organized in 
with about 25 members. Living in Fall 
, over four miles away, she was constant 
unday school and church service, going 
ently through the week for pastoral sery- 
the homes. She held a license for preach- 
der the Rhode Island Association and 
‘ork was supported by the Woman’s Home 
onary Union of Rhode Island, with inci- 
1 expenses cared for by influential friends 
ull River. A generation of young people 
up in the church as a tribute to her 
y. Weakening through the exposure of 
vay, she had a very brief illness. Her 
al was conducted by Rev. G. A. Burgess. 
pulpit has been cared for by local 
hers and by a host of friends who will 
hold her memory fragrant and precious. 

Gq. A. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

icing the Church Calendar 
ION, AmeEsBurY, Rey. BE. L. Baker, min- 
issues a modest four- -page monthly cal- 
» and has a novel way of financing it 
may be suggestive to some of the smaller 
ches. Each of the organizations connected 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The sermon helps different people in dif- 
ferent ways. Some rise from it as from a 
meal, strengthened for the week’s round of 
duty. Others wake from it refreshed. 


with the church bears the expense for two 
months of the year. The calendar goes into 
about 150 families, and is believed to be read 
with interest by most of them. On the front 
page of the January number appears the title, 
“A Toast to Our Choir,’ and under it the 
words, “Whose willing service adds so much 
to the enjoyment and beauty of our worship,” 
followed by the names of the organist, leader, 
and nine other members of the choir. 

A perusal of the inside pages shows that this 
church, though of only moderate size, is well 
organized and very much alive. For one thing, 
it keeps up the practice of observing the week 
of prayer. Six union services, in which the 
Christian Church joined, were held this year. 
The attendance, though not large, was en- 
couraging. There were. several speakers 
besides the two pastors. One evening the Sal- 
vation Army of Newburyport took charge. A 
spirit of fellowship pervaded the meetings. The 
churches received a blessing. Union, besides 
paying all its current expenses last year, made 
progress in raising its missionary apportion- 
ment, and the attempt is to be made to raise 
the full sum in 1925. There was a net gain 
of four in its membership, two being on con- 
fession. 


Notable Progress at Wellesley Hills 

“ree from debt for the first time in over 21 
years.” This was one of the encouraging sen- 
tences of the treasurer’s report at the annual 
meeting of WELLESLEY HILLS, of which Rey. 
C. M. Gates is pastor. The unpaid balance left 
on the mortgage on the old parsonage, amount- 
ing to $2,800, has been paid; the purchase 
price of the new property bought last year— 
a delightful and peculiarly well adapted house 
adjoining the church—amounting to $16,000 has 
been paid, and also the cost of the necessary 
repairs, amounting to over $2,000. This re- 
sult has been accomplished without interfer- 
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ing with the income for home expenses, or 
with the beneyolences. The former have been 
larger than during the previous year, but they 
have all been paid, and there is a goodly bal- 
ance on hand. The total disbursements on the 
benevolence account have been $6,209, which 
is about $800 more than during the previous 
year. 

The church school shows a large increase in 
membership and a remarkable regularity of 
attendance. The church is definitely committed 
to the policy of bringing scholars from outly- 
ing districts to the church for the church 
school privileges instead of starting branch 
schools which are likely to be small and weak 
and uninspiring. Two motor barges are now 
bringing some 60 to 70 of the members to the 
school every Sunday. The growth of the 
school has brought to the front again the prob- 


ASTER 
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Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Easter. 
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lem of accommodations. In spite of the remod- 
eling and enlarging of the plant a few years 
ago, additional facilities are imperative. 
Classes are meeting in the kitchen and par- 
sonage, and work with adults is prevented by 
the lack of room. 

Church attendance has also increased mate- 
rially during the year. About fifty members 
of the church school are regular attendants. 
The woman’s association has increased its 
membership to 172; the attendance is much 
larger than heretofore and the work done is 
steadily growing. Dramatics figure largely in 
various departments of the church work. The 


Quick Relief to 
BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


Coughs, nasal and bron- 
chial colds are relieved 
promptly. by the vapor 
of GCresolene-—the 
standard drugless_ treat- 
ment with forty years of 
successful use its guar- 
antee. The most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60C. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


» Beauty 
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Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Classified Wants 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 


dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


If interested in best life in the open, summer 
vacation for boys, address “Dwanekonah,” Con- 
gregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


. Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions fer good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


. Girls—Women—Learn Gown Making at home. 
Earn $25.00 week. Sample free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C562, Rochester, N. Y. 


, Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


, Canadian Minister with outstanding pulpit 
ability, experienced in both city and rural work, 
open for preaching and lecture engagements. 
Would supply for a time with a view to set- 
tlement in United States. Reference on request. 
Apply Box 25, Congregationalist. 
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young people have given pageants at Christ- 
mas and Haster; the juniors of the week-day 
church school are dramatizing Bible stories, 
and the adults, under the auspices of the men’s 
club, have a big play each year. Both the 
educational and financial returns are exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

A particularly pleasant feature of the year 
has been the growing spirit of co-operation be- 
tween this and the Unitarian Church. The 
two parishes held union services for several 
weeks in the fall after a fire had damaged the 
Unitarian building, and the feeling of fellow- 
ship has been fostered by other joint activities 
since then. At present all the churches of the 
town are planning a census of the whole town 
te make sure that no newcomers are left with- 
out attention by some one of the churches. A 
new spirit of loyalty is manifest on all sides. 
Laymen are taking the initiative in seeking 
ways in which they can help, and the young 
people are more responsive than ever before. 
The prospects are bright for the future. 


Newton Highlands Enlargement ~ 
The expanding work of NEwron HIGHLANDS, 


‘of which Dr. S. H. Woodrow is pastor, has 


led to a plan of building enlargement which is 
now moving toward the actual realization of 
the hopes of recent years. The plan is to 
enlarge the present parish house so as to pro- 
vide space and facilities urgently needed for 
the church school, for social purposes and for 
community gatherings. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Mark L. Ward, superintendent, and 
Philip C. Landers, educational director, the 
church school 
making encouraging progress. At present it 
is necessary to divide the school, with certain 
departments meeting before the morning church 
service and others after the service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two tourist occupants for home of four rooms. 
Owner absent two or three months from April 15. 
Piano, radiola, phone. References required. Ad- 
dress Rev. Jay N. Taft, 2376. W. 31st St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NR eT ES SaaS Sen ea een See 

During the past four years I have advertised in 
The Congregationalist for old postage stamps and 
have paid out several thousand dollars in amounts 
from $1.00-$200 for old stamps. I have dozens 
of letters expressing satisfaction. I am a col- 
lector specializing in early issues prior to 1890, 
and prefer stamps on _ original envelopes and 
folded letter sheets. I also buy accumulations of 
loose stamps, collections, ete.; in fact my forty 
years’ collecting has established an acquaintance 
with hundreds of collectors that enables me to 
dispose of anything in the stamp line not needed 
in my private collection. I invite correspondence 
from those having old letters and stamps issued 
prior to 1890. W. W. MacLaren, Care The Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


California Business Opportunity—Have in- 
herited two apartment house businesses, furnish- 
ings insured for $5,000 each. My husband is a 
minister, and we wish to continue our work. 


We offer either business for $6,500, or both for” 


$12,000. Write, ask any questions, get our stand- 
ing from Bank of Italy here. First deposit of 
$300 holds one, or $500 both. If sold, your de- 
posit will be immediately returned. Good chance 
to step into a good California business. Gross 
receipts this month for both close to $1,000. 
Address Mrs. Clara Kidder, “The Lester,’ Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


Best Chum Boy or Giri can have is St. Nicholas! 
Entertaining, informative, inspirational for Boys 
and Girls from 9 to 16 years. Better start St. 
Nicholas Now. For Fifty Years a Favorite. 
Published monthly, $4.00 yearly. Remit to Wm. 
H. Best, Box 265, Oak Park, Ill. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents_ per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


For Sale—Two Manual, Pneumatic Pipe Organ, 
thirteen stop, full set of couplers, with electric 
motor and blower. In Al operating condition. 
First Presbyterian Church, River Forest, Il. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


is being reorganized. and is. 


March 12, 


Half the money needed for the buildi 
largement has been paid in or pledge 
result of the preliminary campaign lat 
spring. Now the finance committee h 
reorganized with Hdward I. Brown as 
man, and the plan is to push the can 
to completion before Easter. The total 
required is between $35,000 and $40,00 


Boston Ministers’ Meetings 3 
On Feb. 2, the hour of the Monday 
isters’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall, Boston 
occupied by the annual meeting of t 
man’s Friend Society, following a cus 
many years. Dr. Lucius H. Thayer, of 
mouth, N. H., president, had charge of th 
ice. Dr. J. L. Mitchell, of Attleboro, ga 
principal address. It is said that at on 
there were 40 sea captains in his church, 
lain Arthur W. Stone, of the U. §. 
spoke words of commendation of the work 
by the society and its agents. Mrs. §, ~ 
Woodrow read the ‘address of Mrs. 
Shumway, the president of the Won 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Chaplain & 
and Secretary Farren, from their in 
knowledge of the sailors and their needs, 
reports that vividly showed their work. 
Nelson Raymond, of the Lotus Male Qua 
enriched the service by song. q 
On Feb. 9, the Congregational Min 
Meeting united with the service arran 
the Greater Boston Federation of Chure 
a two-hour devotional service, conducte 
Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, of Harvard Chur 
Brookline. The topic of the service 
“Christ Formed In Us.” The service w: 
terspersed with the reading of the Gospe 
silent prayer. A large number of cle 
of many denominations found it spir 
refreshing and inspiring as a prelude to 
arations for the Lenten season. Dr. 
spoke of our discouragement in comparing 
large equipment with our larger achiey 
We are surprised when we think of the m 
equipment of the Apostolic Church and 
large achievement. It is a question of 
grams and plans versus power. If Chris 
working in us, the center of our thought 
activity, there is an impulse from which 
radiate. The technique of Jesus was mi 
convey a body of doctrine but to impart 
Spirit. His nature quietly, gradually t 
forms us. If we will take Jesus on his 
terms, not on our own terms, he knows ¥ 
we need, what will cure, what will b 
results. q 
On Feb. 16, the speaker was Mrs. Lat 
Ames Mead, a close and enthusiastie stu 
of international affairs, who spoke on ~ 
League of Nations ‘and the Protocol,” urg' 
more careful study of what the League | 
ready actually accomplishing, and many 
of contact by which this nation ean co-op 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gifts to East Jaffrey 

At a recent Sunday morning service, - 
JAFFREY made use of a new embroidered 
for the Communion table, and a new |} 
mark, both the gift of the deaconesses 0 
church. A new hymn-board donated by — 
Louis S. Myers has also been recently | 
to the chancel furnishings. Rev. B. W. 
miller is pastor of East Jaffrey. 


Walker’s 
low priced concordé 


Concordance || (3°. Kibie. 980 
Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather $3.75. Postage 20 


| THE PILGRIM PRES 


Over 50,000 more 
erences than any 


14 Beacon St. 
156 5th Ave. New 
19 S. LaSalle St. 


wreh 12, 1925 


rurch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

apon, V. E., Limington, Me., to Canterbury, 
|. H. At work. ; 

1s, J. W. P., Omaha Bible Institute, to Dun- 
», Ta Accepts. 

mn, P. V., St. Joseph, Mich., 
>pts. 
p, W. W., Howard City and Coral, Mich., to 
‘tlanta and Big Rock. Accepts. 

s, P. J. (Baptist), to serve as missionary 
[ashing Conference and Sunday School 


to Cadillac. Ac- 


tension Society in Western Washington. At 
ork. 


NNSWORTH, WILLIAM, Bethlehem, St. Louis, 
te to First, Muscatine,-Ia. Accepts. 
fers, Henry, Baraboo, Wis., to Grass Lake, 


fich. Accepts. 

ig, G. S., Eau Claire, Wis., to Kalkaska and 
taeclona, Mich. Accepts. 

\NHOLM, Cc. V., Central City, Ia., to Rodney. 
4, W. C. H., Twinsburg, O., to First, Guilford, 
t. Accepts to begin in May. 


‘nu, W. N., Immanuel, St. Paul, Minn., to 
mtralia, Kan. At work. 

prs, W. O., Julesburg, Col., to Washington 
ark, Denver. Accepts. 


por, W. W., Maverick, Hast Boston, Mass., 
Rutland. Accepts to begin April 1. 
ix, Lust (af. B.), Merino, Col., to Julesburg. 
ecepts. 


Resignations 


a. H, L., Farragut, Ia. 

SEL, ISAAC, ironies’, Col. 

Prep, H. H., Baker, Hast Boston, Mass., to 
turn to the Northern New York Conference 
which he is a member. Effective April 15. 


Accessions 

| Conf. Total 
@RICT OF COLUMBIA 
Yashington, Mt. Pleasant 5 8 
cNOIs 

icago, Howard Community 37 
Pe ccmrss 
joston, Union 1 4 
(HIGAN ‘ 
wudington +7 21 

York 
Si Union 5 U7, 
SHINGTON 
‘hewelah 11 
SCONSIN 
1a Crosse, First 2 5 


Events To Come 
TON MINIStpRS’ Muprine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
m, March 16, 10.45 a.m. Speaker: Rey. Ley- 
m Richards, Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, Eng- 


d. Subject: “How to Rid the World of 
ar.”’ 
SACHUSETTS WoMANn’s Homp MISSIONARY 


NION, Pilgrim Hall, April 3, 2 p.m. 

MAN’S BoOarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
ilgrim Hall, April 3, 10.30 a.m. 

MAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So La 
, Room 1315, Chicago. 


‘S$ 
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State Conferences 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

CaroLtinas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, Si) CjsMay: 

ILLinois, Chicago, May 5-7. 

InpDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

Kansas, Smith Center, May 12-14. 

Loursrtana (Colored), New Orleans, March 26-29. 

MAINn, Waterville, May 6-7. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Holyoke, May 18-20. 

MicHiGaNn, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

Minnwsora, Minneapolis, May 12. 

MISSISSIPPI, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 

Missourr, Kansas City, May 11-13. 

NeprasSKA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 

New Hampsuirp, Nashua, May 12-14. 

New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 

OuI0, Marietta, May 12-14. 

PDPNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, May. 

Porro Rico, Humacao, April 6-8. 

Ruopp ISLAND, Providence, May 12-13. 

SourH Daxora, Mitchell, May 21-24, 

TeNNHSsHEp (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 

Tpxas (White), Fort Worth, May 8-10. 

Texas (Colored), Corpus Christi, April. 

Vermont, Waterbury, May 15-17. 

Mippip ATLANTIC CONFERENCE (District of Col- 
umbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia), 
Washington, April 21-22 

Frorma, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 

OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 


Deaths 
Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


DODGH—Reyv. Prescott D. Dodge died Feb. 17, 
at his home in Kent, 


HOOD—At her daughter’s home, Oakland, Cal., 
Feb. 10, 1925, in her ninetieth year, Mrs. Mary 
Rose Lyman Hood, daughter of Judge Lyman 
of Ohio, widow of the late Edmund Bostwick 
Hood, mother of the Rev. Prof. B. Lyman 
Hood, Honolulu, Hawaii; William L. Hood, 
M.D.:; and Miss Anna Hood. 


RICHARDS—Ella F. B. Richards, widow of the 
late George A. Richards, of 40 ‘Highland Ave., 
Arlington, Mass., died at Brooks Hospital, 
Brookline, Mass., Feb. 25, 1925. 


REV. JOHN J. BROKENSHIRE 


John J. Brokenshire was born at Brownville, 
Ontario, Canada, Aug. 1, 1862. He was educated 
at Gafferty Academy and Queen’s University with 
ministerial training at Chicago Seminary. He 
early became an American citizen. He married 
Miss May Clark in 1893 at Westville Center, 
N. Y. He engaged in the evangelistic campaign 
at Chicago during the World’s Fair and was 
ordained in 1894 as pastor of the Mayflower 
Congregational Church. He later served as pastor 
of the Grace Congregational Church, and in 1907 
began an 11 year pastorate with Park Place 
Church, Pawtucket, R. I. Wheaton College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

Called of God for service in the World War, he 
became Chaplain in the Navy with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Commander and was later promoted 
to Commander. On the French battle front 
during the war and after peace was declared 
in General Harboard’s investigation expedition 
into Armenia, going to Tiflis and Brivan up 
under Mt. Ararat, Mr. Brokenshire rendered 
valuable service. A stroke last February dis- 
abled him but it did not quench his cheerful, 
hopeful spirit. He died as he lived, singing. 
His last hours came at Charleston, S. C., Jan. 
4, 1925; hig funeral was at Kingston, Ontario. 
His wife survives him. Their five sons are seek- 
ing higher education, and two of them will de- 
vote themselves to religious service for which 
they are training. 

q. A. B. 


RBY. SELDON BZRA MACGEEHON 


Rey. Seldon BHzra MacGeehon, pastor of the 
Byangelical Congregational Church of Northboro, 
Mass., passed away at noon, on Monday, March 2, 
while reading his morning paper quietly in his 
home on Main St., and without apparent suffer- 
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ing, though he had been suffering from a stomach 
trouble for several weeks. 

Mr. MacGeehan had been pastor of this church 
for nearly five years, having settled there on 
April 1, 1920, directly after working in the Near 
East Welfare, located at or near Constantinople. 
Previous to that he had been pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Southampton, Mass., for 
some 13 years. 

He was about 57 years of age, of humble parent- 
age, and by his own efforts had worked his way 
through school and prepared for the ministry. 
He was ordained in 1895, and by special service 
was recognized as pastor here on May 11, 1921. 

He leaves a wife, Evelyn Hitchcock MacGeehon, 
several uncles and cousins, and a host of friends 
wherever he has-served as minister. The funeral 
was held in the church on Thursday, March 5. 


WISPS OF 
WILDFIRE 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


Interesting papers 
on life and nature 


as seen by this 


Australian. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ’ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


PBulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Facobp Qtt Glass Company 


Dept’ 154] 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


_ ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER Ay Sena 

ES ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 

CH UR c H OUR ae CATALOGUB 
Isiss. ILLS WHY. 

Write to Cincinnati Bel! Foundry con Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book C 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY. 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church See free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt,-14 Greenville, Ill. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. AND 
220 EL NY. CITY, 


= BE 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Key. Charles I. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Chames E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William §S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efliciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 
For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave;, New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Bxecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on HDyangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, 1. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill, King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the collezes the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A, Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M. D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg.. San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Wditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer ae 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. ; 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F, Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George Sady . 

Rev. Fred ae oes Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Luey B.° Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

: Secretary of Bureau 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 

Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. EB. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev..G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 


By 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


Associate Secretaries 


of Woman’s Work, 


cisco 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


‘A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


i Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 


Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


March 12, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ¢ 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. @ 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chai 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secret 
and Missionary Education a 


y 


* 


Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and A 
Education Secre 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, : 
Student and Young People’s Seer 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ; 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer ~ 


Directs Denominational Religious 
Program Social Service, 
Education, 


aids Ministerial Students, University S 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chri 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING ~ 
SOCIETY F 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest 0} 

denomination for the publication and distribu 

The Oongregationalist, church school e 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teac 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee 
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papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


“Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 7 
Editor and Business Mani 

Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., ‘dl 
Editor of The Congregation 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer a 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts — 

19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tllinois — 


ae 
Women’s Organizations i 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 508 Congr 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Tre: 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. : 


Woman’s BoarD or MISSIONS OF THE INTHRI 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlb 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD Pacir 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. a 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hxee. 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONA 
FEpprRatron, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H.- 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S HoM® MISSIONA 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasure 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre; 
tional House. a 


Massachusetts Societies 


Massacuuserrs HomMn MISSIONARY SOCIp?Y, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massael 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditior 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fx 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Ri 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sews 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MAssacHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, @l 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colu 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Be 
YON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object_is t 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Con: 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Se 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely 1 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites ¢ 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annui 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super! 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Trea 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY SOcCInTY OF ConnuwcTICUR, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits ¢¢ 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chure!l 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. — 


Sherrod. Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William — 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, ue 
ford. k 


j 
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File of Biblical World 


reader of The Congregationalist has a 
olete file of the’ Biblical World (27 years) 
nbound form which she is willing to place 
the cost of transportation where they can 
o£ service, preferably in some eollege or 
mary library. The editor of The Congre- 
onalist can give particulars to any one 
rested. 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 


gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 


Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
squests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
e House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
sg and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
ir Missionary Organizations with business offices 
-minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
ey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
urd, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
eacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
fome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
in connection with our churehes. Emergency 
lef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ns and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
sly administered. 

lliam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
rker, Secretary; Samuel F, Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
paman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society, reorganized ¢ 

1922, now fully rep- Be 1 
sents the Congregational Ly j 
lurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
ligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
athels at 287 Hanover 
-, Boston, and at Vine- 
ird Haven, and Reading 
poms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ae Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
mt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_ bank- 
g facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
mntributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
lent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ey, Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
gre BE. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
arren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
F Hxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Oflice, 
06 Congregational House. 


orporated 


Reorganized 
1829 1922 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


“The only American undenominational interna- 
ional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
eee, Sect, ae York City. 

n libraries 2 laced on vessel ili 
De New York ( yep: ssels sailing 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine: ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Carvert, D.D., President; GrorGp 
sIpNHY WeeEsrer, D.D., Secretary. 
CLarpncep C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
vew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdominational Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by, voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
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‘‘Matches and More Matches’’ 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


I am much interested in your editorial on 


“Matches and More Matches” in the issue of 
Feb. 12, with which I heartily agree. 
can be no question, for example, in regard to 


There 


such statements as these: “It is the business 


of industry to lay a sound economic basis for 


life.’ . . . “What is needed is a new consecra- 
tion of economic abilities and resources, a new 
recognition that the necessary and valid mate- 
rialism of industry is only a foundation upon 
which the real structure of living must be 
built.” “The battle that is still being 
fought out between sordid selfishness and the 
conception of a higher purpose in industry 
and business has a new significance,’ and 
others to similar interest. I am sure many of 
the business men among your readers would 
be glad to know just how this “recognition” 
can be made effective and how this “battle” 
is to be “fought out.” 

They will be glad to know that definite, 
practical, and jlluminating answer to this 
question is to be found in a compact and de- 
tailed account of his own method in the con- 
duct of his large business close to your elbow 
entitled, The Way Out, or America’s Big 
Problem, written by Mr. Edward Filene of 
Boston, and published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. It has been thought worthy of a full page 
editorial in The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of New York of Jan. 17, where an 
account of it may be found which will serve 
to convince any busy man that he should get 
and read the book, and keep it before him. It 
is written not in support of any theory, or to 
support any party or policy, but simply as 
an account of the manner in which a thought- 
ful man has built up a great business that 
meets the requirements of your demand, exact- 
ing as that is. 

New York. 


RISIBLES 


Jimmy is three years old and very fond of 
telling his dreams at the breakfast table. One 
morning his father, thinking to apply an in- 
telligence test, said, “But Jimmy, I don’t be- 
lieve you know what a dream is.” 

Jimmy’s answer came quick and sure: “Yes, 
Ido. It’s moving pictures while you're asleep.” 


Henry A. STIMSON. 


Father—‘How did you like the first day of 
school?” 

Boy—‘“Fine, but the teacher doesn’t know 
much.” 

Father—“What makes you think so?” 

Boy—‘“Because she asks a lot of questions 
of the pupils.” 

Burglar—“Money or your life.” 

Preacher—‘You’d better take my life. 
Neither I, nor any other man, can live on my 
money.’—Orange Owl. 


“Prof, was talking about the Grand Canyon 
today. He said that jt took millions of years 
for that great abyss to be carved out.” 

“Well, well,” said Elmer, “J never knew it 
was a government job.”—Juggler. 


Farmer boy, age 40, wants position on 
small, slender widow’s ranch, with matrimony 
in view. If in city call St. James Hotel, room 
342. Height, 6 feet, dark hair and eyes, 


weight 160; in city this week, so hurry.— 


Classified ad in the Denver Post. 


The question on the board was, “What is a 


molecule?” 


Willie’s answer was: “A molecule is some- 
thing so small that it cannot be seen through 


a microbe.”—Diggs’ Manual. 


Applicant (to magistrate) —“I want some 
He left me 


advice about my husband, sir. 
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js 8 ee 
twenty-five years ago and I ain’t seen him 
since.” 

Magistrate—‘ Well?” 

Applicant—‘ What about me ’aving a sep- 
aration?’—London Opinion. 


Hostess—‘‘I’ve got a new maid coming to 
see me tomorrow,” 

Caller—“How. delightful! What are you 
going to wear?”—Boston Transcript. 

City Slicker—‘Aw—that buttermilk was 
yery nice, my dear. What payment do you 
expect for it?” 

‘ Warmer’s Daughter—‘Nothing, sir. We al- 
ways feed it to the hogs.’—Pitt. Panther. 

“The boss offered me an interest in the firm 
today.” 

“He did!” 

“Yes, he said that if I didn’t take an in- 
terest in it pretty soon he’d fire me.” 


————— 


The Teaching Church 


By 
BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, Author of ‘‘Religious Education and Democracy ”’ 
ERWIN L. SHAVER, Author of ‘‘The Project Principle in Religious Education’”’ 


A Discussion Course for Adult Groups 


Featured in : 


THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE 


April, May, and June 


This discussion course is designed to arouse an intelligent interest in religious 
education on the part of adult members of the church, to set the responsible 
leaders at work to study carefully their local educational problems, and to 
lead them to begin the practice of making necessary improvements with 
systematic regularity and in accord with the highest religious educational 
standards. 


Topics for Discussion 


Shall the Church Maintain a School? What Are the Best Methods of Teaching? 
What Is the Purpose of the Church School? How Can We Secure Competent Teachers? 


How Shall the School Recruit Its Members? How Can We Test the Work of the School? 

What Shall We Teach? How Should the Church School Be Supported? 
How Shall the School Be Organized? How Can the School Co-operate with Other Agencies? 
What Equipment Is Needed? How Can We Improve Our Church School? 


HIS course will work a reformation in your church if you will let it! Do not think that these 

results can be accomplished over night—great changes are not thus brought about. But if you 
—Mr. Pastor, Mr. Superintendent, Mr. Teacher, Mr. Interested Person—will select a group to study 
and discuss the questions which are found in the April, May, and June issues of this magazine, the 
educational work of your church will be started on a stronger foundation and you will look for- 
ward with greater confidence of a more far-reaching success, when the forces are rallied for next 
year’s work, although, of course, there is no reason to think that you must wait until that time 
for any signs of renewed life and vigor. 


Do not let these months slip by without making sure that some group in your parish is making 
use of the suggested questions to plan remedies for your own difficulties. Why not place the 
whole enterprise in the hands of the Church Committee on Religious Education, asking them to 
become the nucleus of the discussion group and to be responsible for enlarging the group so as to 
include parents, school-teachers, and all persons interested in educational matters? 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Twenty-five cents a quarter. One dollar a year. Enter your order now 
. for the April, May, and June issues. The order blank below is for your convenience. 
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HOME NUMBER 


AM in no mood to disparage the ministries of the 

schools, but | am in a mood to declare that all their 
ministries are secondary, and that if we make them 
primary we are disregarding the fountains. The natural 
and the appointed place for children to make the ac- 
quaintance of God is their own home. The-most power- 
ful and persuasive lips for declaring the awful sanctities 
of religion are the priestly lips of ordained parents. | 
would prefer the early guidance of the illumined father 
and mother to the instruction of all the state teachers 
and official priests in Christendom. 


—REV. J. H. JOWETT, D.D., in 
The Ministry of the Transfigured Home, in this issue. 


IN DEFENSE OF MARTHA—By Annie P. Hillis 


CHRISTIANIZING A CITY—By Sherwood Eddy 


THE MINISTRY OF A TRANSFIGURED HOME 
By. John Henry Jowett 


The Congregational — 


Home Missionary Society 
—Specialist— 
This Is an Age of Specialization 


@ Each specialist does his own particular work. 


@ He does it better than if he were to spread his 
energies over a wider field. 


@ He puts the advantage of his training and his 
intensive effort at your command. 


@ There is a specialist in every field. 


@ Thus you reap the reward which would be yours 
were you a specialist in every field. 


The Home Missionary Society Is a Specialist 
in preaching the Gospel in difficult places 


@ It has been at this job for almost 100 years. 


@ lt freely offers you the benefit of its experience 
in discharging your evangelistic duty. 


@ It will make a dollar go farther and accomplish 
more than you could do. 


STUINNOIVUNVUNVUIVUOUOO0UUU0NC000 CUTE UCR 


Why Not Commission the Society as Your Agent? 
q Include it in your will. 
qIntrust it with direct personal gifts. 


@ Many wise men and women have made this their practice. 


UUTUOVLLUTVUVUULLACTULLUAEUELUCAOEOCLLAELULLLLHUOCLLALOU ULRICH 
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Our fiscal year closes March 31. We need $11,534 just to make up the shrinkage 
in current contributions over last year. Will you help? Will you help now? 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Church Leaders Convene in South America 


N the last day of February a notable group of Chris- 
tian leaders sailed from New York to attend a Con- 
ess on Christian Work in South America, to be held at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 29-April 8. This congress 
will probably prove the most important step ever taken 
in connection with missionary work in South America. 
Hlaborate studies and reports have been prepared in ad- 
vance with the co-operation of specialists who have been 
t work in various South American areas. These have 
een carefully organized and co-ordinated and will form 
he basis of the commission reports and discussions at 
the congress. Dr. Robert E. Speer is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, and Samuel G. Inman, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee on co-operation in Latin 
America, is its secretary. Among those who are to at- 
tend the congress and act as chairmen of commissions 
are Bishop McConnell, Dr. William I. Haven, Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders, President Paul of the College of Missions, 
Dr. 8. H. Chester, and others. There are twelve commis- 
sions representing twelve major subjects of inquiry and 
investigation, as follows: (1) Unoccupied fields of serv- 
ice; (2) Indians of South America; (3) education; (4) 
evangelism; (5) social movements in South America; 
(6) health ministry; (7) the church in the community ; 
(8) religious education; (9) literature; (10) relations 
between foreign and national workers; (11) special reli- 
gious problems; (12) co-operation and unity. 

It is nine years since a similar congress on Christian 
work in Latin America was held in Panama. Sixty reli- 
gious organizations were represented at that congress, 
and the results demonstrated its great value. The situa- 
tion has altered greatly in these nine years, and the plan 


The Editorial Outlook 


is now to divide the field into two parts and to hold two 
congresses, one for Northern Latin America, and this one 
at Montevideo for all South America. 


What It Is Hoped to Accomplish 
a outlook, possibilities, and expectations of such a 
congress are indicated in various anticipatory state- 
ments by those who will take part. We select two from 
a bulletin of the congress, the first by Miss Elizabeth 
MacFarland, continental secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
South America, suggesting what that continent may hope 
to gain, and the other by Bishop McConnell, suggesting 
what may be its value for America. Miss MacFarland 
says: 

The challenge to the Montevideo Congress to create a 
new social vision is one of the greatest the congress faces: 
It is easy to talk about it but we cannot give people a 
new social vision by talk alone. The idea must penetrate 
the entire congress. All of us working in South America 
are doing the work of two or three. We are therefore so 
impressed with what our job demands that we get an 
ingrowing point of view. The committee on co- operation 
has helped to enlarge our vision. If we simply went to 
Montevideo as a group of English-speaking people from 
South America and could get a new social Vision it would 
be worth while. But the more important thing is that a 
new social vision be caught by the people of those coun- 
tries. We need to work together and create mutual faith 
in each other. 


And Bishop McConnell says: 


If one is to judge from the editorials from all Latin 
American newspapers that come to him, and from what 
T have seen myself in Mexico and the West Indies, I have 
a suspicion that the feeling against the United States 
has never been stronger than it is today. This feeling is 
not so much seen among the people of our churches as 
among the leaders of public opinion in those countries. 
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And it may be that the feeling is not altogether unjusti- 
fied. If we can purge our hearts of superciliousness and 
in a spirit of penitent recognition of our own faults talk 
about what is good for us and the rest of the world, in- 
stead of handing down something from the superior to 
the inferior, that will do as much as anything to correct 
the unfortunate situation in which we find ourselves with 
our southern neighbors. 

The Congregationalist hopes to keep in touch with 
these important events in South America through Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders. 


Zionists and Non-Zionists Agree 
HAT Dr. Weizmann, president of the World Zion- 
ist Organization, characterized as “the most far- 
reaching event that has happened in the history of the 
Jewish people in a great many years,” occurred in New 
York recently, when Zionists, Non-Zionists, and Anti: 
Zionists adjusted their differences concerning affairs as- 
sociated with the Jewish recolonizing of Palestine. Under 
the League of Nations, Great Britain has been the man- 
datory power for Palestine, but in accordance with this 
arrangement the Jewish Agency for Palestine has been 
recognized as the appropriate public body for the purpose 
of advice and co-operation. The Zionist organization 
has virtually been this agency, and up till the present 
the co-operation of Non-Zionists has not been possible. 
The different factors now seem to have established a 
working co-operative basis, and the approval of Great 
Britain and of the League of Nations will be sought for 
the re-establishment and recognition of the Jewish 
Agency on a basis that will make it consist of a Council 
of one hundred and fifty and an executive committee of 
eighteen, the council to be composed of fifty per cent. 
Zionists and fifty per cent. Non-Zionists, forty per cent. 
of the Non-Zionists bodies to be representive of Ameri- 
can Jewry.- Dr. Isaac Landman, publisher of the 
American Hebrew, who has fought the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, is reported to have said, following the vote for 
co-operative action, “I thank God I have lived to see 
this day.” 


A Generous Layman’s Experience 


| a letter to The Oongregationalist from Rev. Henry 

Stauffer of Petaluma, Cal., he says: “Those of us who 
heard Rev. Watts O. Pye, D.D., report his epoch-making 
work in Shansi a few weeks ago were deeply impressed 
by the force of his personality and by the originality of 
his methods. Being curious to know something about the 


remarkable layman who is financing him I wrote him. 


inquiring especially as to the effect of his interest in mis- 
sions on his spiritual life. His interest in missions dates 
from before the year in which ‘The World in Boston,’ the 
first foreign missionary exhibit in this country, was 
given. As a consequence, he volunteered to give a thou- 
sand dollars a year for ten years to finance Dr. Pye in 
his plans to plant Christian civilization in an entire 
Chinese province. The reflex effect of this venture has 
been most remarkable, as is evident from the fact that 
at present he is giving about ten thousand dollars a year 
toward this work in Shansi, besides giving about ten 
thousand dollars a year for the support of other native 
evangelists in missions of the American Board. Dr. Pye 


told me he had never asked him for a dollar. The follow- 


March 19, 1: 


ing brief letter is very suggestive and deserves wi le 
publicity” : é 
Dear Mr. Stauffer: P q 
Yours of the 5th inst. received. I fear your request 

is a hard one to answer. If I have grown in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; 
if my spiritual life has been deepened and broadened; if 
my faith is stronger, my consciousness of the guidance 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit more intense and 
real; and if I should tell you so, I wonder what you 
would think. : 7 
Money once seemed to be very valuable for itself 
now its value is in what it can produce for the upbuild 
ing of the Kingdom of God. It is a great privilege and 
tessing to be able to give it in His name. A life of sery 
ice means to go or to send—to preach and teach and live 
Christ, or to support others so they may put their lives 
into the above service. : 
Romans 10: 13-15 is often in my mind. If one shoul 
ask me how he can serve God, I would answer: Reag 
Matthew 28: 18-20 and Romans as above, and either g¢ 
or send. . 

Most sincerely yours, 


. 
The Ministry of the Home 


HEN Dr. Jowett was chairman of the Congreg 
tional Union of England and Wales he did a brave 

and characteristic thing. It was back in 1906, wh 
Nonconformist England was in the midst of contro 
versies over the “New Theology” and over the Educatior 
Act. 
The “Chairman’s Address” at the Union meetings 
has always been a great occasion, calling for a deep 
and commanding utterance. At the May meeting Dr. 
Jowett had spoken on The Ministry of a Transfigured 
Church; at the October meeting, which the present edito1 
of The Congregationalist attended as a Fraternal Dele 
gate, Dr. Jowett swept aside all contemporary contro 
versies to put the dignity of the occasion and the prestige 
and power of the chairman’s address into the recogni 
tion and treatment of a theme that he considered 01 
basal importance, but that lacked spectacular interest 
In a sense he accepted certain limitations, and sacrificed 
a personal triumph to perform a great Christian service 
in taking as his theme The Ministry of a Transfigured 
Home. ‘ 
So far as we are aware, except in the reports of that 
Union gathering, that address has never been republished 
It is at least not known in America, where much that 
it contains has profound application to our deepest prob 
lems. It is for that reason that, omitting portions that 
were chiefly of local reference, we are venturing to re 
produce in this number the substance of an address whi 
is as full of meaning as when delivered, and which ve ‘y 
few of our readers can have known. 
Dr. Jowett’s words will do much to strengthen the 
influences that Dr. Cadman has been creating in his 
radio services, in which recently he has been declari 
most emphatically that the problem of the home he 
at the basis of all our problems, and that we shall neve 
by any means, through law, or school, or any oth 
agency, overtake the problem of moral delinquency 
the part of the young, until we overcome moral indiff 
ence and abdication of duty on the part of the parent 


tian home is the only effectual hope of estab 
i ag a (Chxietzhe social order. — 
Universalists’ ‘‘Golden Rule Fund’’ 
age of new inventions, and new ideas im all 
departments of life, the Church is being constantly 
Henged to make new applications of the teachings of 
Lord; but it bas remained for the Universalist 
rch, under the leadership of Arthur Nash, the cloth- 
ufacturer, better known as “Golden Rule” Nash. 
tempt to demonstrate that a denomination as well 
individual, must be willing to lay down its life 
wider inieresis of the Kingdom of God. 
he Universalisis recenily decided to raise a fund 
gne million dollars to be used in furthering their de 
program. Most of this was to be raised 
gh quotas from the churches covering a period of 
The rest was to be secured By large sub 
iptions by leading laymen. At a Laymen’s Dinner 
en in New York City on January 19. Mr. Nash pro 
a that another million be raised. three-fourths of 
ich would be spent entirely outside the denomination 
hout regard to race, creed, or country. This fund is 
je administered by the Special Gifts Committee of the 
fyersalist Church. Like the first million this fund is 
@ raised over a period of five years. Mr. Nash offered 
ive one-tenth of the entire amount as fast as it should 
paid in. Although those present had given all they 
eould to the denominational program, 337,000 
paid in for the new project that evening, 
much larger amount pledged. Robert E. Hicks, 
rw of the Speciality Salesman’s Magazine, and a 
tist, agreed to duplicate Mr. Nash's offer, thus pro 
ng for one-fifth of the entire amount. Among those 
} participated in the fund were a Roman Catholic, 
a Jew, beside members of other denominations. 
A week later another dimmer was held in Boston, at 
h Mr. Nash and Judge Hill, the active chairman of 
commitiee, spoke and plans were completed. This 
bably will be called the Golden Rule Service Fund. 
ady $8,000 has been appropriated to the Federal 
eil of Churches of Christ in America, $7,000 of which 
to the Industrial Relations Committee, and $1,000 
ard building a non-denominational chapel at Fort 
ling, Minnesota. This appropriation is the more 
fic: when one considers that the Universalist 
th is not a member of the Federal Council. Various 
projects are being carefully investigated. The com- 
@ proposes to place the money where it will be 
t benefit te humanity as a whole. 
Eras, as our readers know, came into prominence 
sh his experiment in putting the Golden Rule into 
business relationships. When he believes that a 
Se of action is right he does not count the casi, but 
‘every energy toward accomplishing the task. He 
@ convinced that the denominations were spending 
energy in seeking merely to propagate themselves. 
lt that a denomination should not be an end in 
but a means toward bringing in the Kingdom of 


Success or failure of this movement does not 
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depend upon the amount of money raised, or altogether 
upon the nature of the projects aided. although both are 
important factors. It does depend upon Keeping true 
to the purpose for which it was begun. It is pioneer work 
and points the way to a better day when sectionalism and 
ecclesiasticism shall be done away and professing Chris 
tians shall indeed “seek first the Kingdom ehtied, and 
His righteousness.” 
Is This Unjustifiable Bureaucracy 
S America less democratic than England in some e= 
sential things that have been usually associated with 
democracy? Or is there in spite of our generally more 
extensive democracy a timidity and an ignoble fearful- 
ness that prevenis the exercise of that spirit of “British 
fair-play~ that has characterized the mosi ideal as 
peets of American political life. and that ought to be a 
pari of our heritage from the common law of England? 

These questions are suggested by the fact that Count 
Karolyi, an Hungarian exile. and as many believe, the 
noblesi patriot of his native land. who has lived in Enc- 
land without apparenily being regarded as a dangerous 
character or a menace to the siate, has not been able 
to come ito America to see his sick wife, the Countess, 
without being gaszed by the Depariment of State, under 
powers granted thai department under conditions of war, 
and probably justified under such extreme circumstances. 
Tt is to the eredit of the outstanding American daily 
newspapers that they have challenged, in outspoken 
terms, this action. for which it is suggesied Mr. Hughes 
is personally responsible. 

The State Department has, we believe, repudiated 
the charge that the gagging of Count Karolyi during his 
visit to America was out of deference to the powers of 
conservative reaction that now hold sway in Hungary, 
but if this is the ease there is all the more reason why 
so unusual a demand of silence on the part of an eminent 
visitor should be Justified In plain language te the Ameri- 
ean people. Otherwise a serious condition of burean- 
eratic and arbitrary aciion, essentially foreisn io ithe 
genius and practice of American Institutions and prin- 
ciples, is likely to resuli. 

Sober-minded and liberty-loving Americans do not. 
of course, wish to see this country made a base for propa- 
ganda relating to the internal struggles of European 
countries, and there is Just reason for resenting activiiies 
that help te encourage a hyphenated citizenship on the 
part of our Iarge population of foreign extraction. Count 
Karolyi would. no doubt, have respected 2 reasonable 
request to bear this widespread feeline in mind. and it 
might have been courteously conveyed. Bui to apply 
a gag, and to diminish its drastic terms only im a very 
limited degree. and only after the most pronounced 
public protest, does not seem at all in harmony with our 
noblest traditions. 

There are many in America who would Hike to hear 
what Count Karolyi has to say—if for no other reason 
because, whatever unstated grounds Mr. Hughes may 
have for his action, other citizens of this country speak 
in high terms of the former Hungarian leader and suz- 
gest the honorable record that has occasioned his exile 
by his foes. The Congregationalist cannot speak from 
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personal knowledge of Count Karolyi, or his political 
views and record, but the word in his defense published 
in another column, ought at least to have reasonable 
consideration alongside whatever the detractors of the 
gagged statesman may have to say in justification for 
restrictions that a great sister democracy across the 
sea has not found it necessary to impose. 


For a Better Protestantism 

1 acknowledging recently a letter from one who speaks 

with a certain authority calling attention to the des- 
perate situation of Protestantism in Europe and the 
way in which an aggressive Romanism (financed, it is 
said, largely from America) is persistently taking ad- 
vantage of every failure to maintain Protestant schools, 
churches, and other institutions, we expressed the hope 
that along with relief and support for European Pro- 
testantism, such as America might well give, there 
might come the development in Kurope of a somewhat 
different type of Protestantism: What we had in mind 
was the criticism of Protestantism expressed by Paul 
Sabatier in his France Today: Its Religious Orientation. 
That criticism has seemed to many of us very just and 
penetrative, and while applicable particularly to Europe, 
has not been without force in relation to Protestantism 
everywhere. 

Paul Sabatier’s criticism was expressed some years 
ago—the English edition appeared in 1913, and the 
French edition was published several years earlier. Re- 
marking that “the interest of this matter lies in the 
fact that the question in your mind is evidently in the 
mind of a good many,” our correspondent says: 


With reference to the hope that you express and that 
many share, of the development of a somewhat differ- 
ent type of Protestantism from that which existed before 
the war, I think that your hope is being perhaps better 
realized than you dare think. Certainly in France and 
in a measure in Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
and in some parts of Germany, there is a strong move- 
ment toward a type of Christianity which penetrates 
deeper into the social structure and which works for 
finer international understanding. There are certain 
movements in France from which we could learn in this 
country—especially the stress that is being given to lay 
activity. I think that this whole subject ought to be 
written upon as soon as we have fuller and more accurate 
information, but all is now moving so rapidly that it is 
ae to speak with confidence except of details here and 

ere. 


Agssuredly nothing could do more for Protestantism 
than the attaining of Christian vision that would lift 
the movement toward a free, enlightened Christianity 
out of its sectionalism (as well as its sectarianism) and 
its provinciality, and impart to it a world consciousness. 
A larger recognition of the obligations of fellowship and 
of mutual aid would be a great step in that direction, 


The Social Note in 


HE revival of devotionalism manifest in the widen- 
ing emphasis upon the Lenten season is always in 
danger of too narrow an environment. It tends toward 
a recoil upon, or perpetuation of, the individualism that 
has so dominated certain phases of the devotional life. 
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and would also involve Protestantism’s contribution to 
a larger Christian catholicity. Protestantism in its 
highest aspect is, of course, not an end but a means to 
an end. The end is catholicity in faith and fellowship, 
not under bondage and arbitrary authority, but under 
the freedom of obedience to truth and its spiritual un: 
ending, ever-enlarging quest. & 
The greatest Protestant leaders have been neither se 
tional nor sectarian in their outlook. They have stood 
for principles that have been of world-wide application 
and that have represented progressive and enlightene¢ 
attitudes for their day, though these principles may re 
quire constant redefinition and interpretation for sue 
ceeding epochs. There is a deep need at present, how 
ever, that in a somewhat different sense from that ix 
which John Wesley used the words, but with the same 
intensity and practical fervor Christians everywher 
should be able to say, The whole world is my parish 
John Wesley used the words chiefly with reference to F 
world to be evangelized. Is it not necessary to see tha 
we shall never be powerful in this task of evangelization 
or in the solving of world problems, until the whol 
world—becoming daily so much smaller, more unifie 
and concentrated through the drawing together of it 
various parts—is every man’s parish? 2 
If we have expressed the hope of the development o 
a better type of Protestantism in Europe, we understan 
full well that that hope is linked up with the develop 
ment of a better type of Protestantism here in —_ 
and everywhere else. It is no time for aloofness or fo 
complacency. There ought to be hands across the sea 
and hearts across the sea, in token of understanding 
sympathy, and help toward reconstruction and new el 
fectiveness. It will be a sad day for Europe and fo 
the world if in that continent there develops one grea 
cleavage between an arbitrary, dogmatic, unrelenting 
liberty-suppressing Romanism on the one hand, and ai 
equally arbitrary, dogmatic, unrelenting movement 0 
revolutionary atheism upon the other. That danger i 
by no means imaginary. There is still a place al 
task for Protestantism, but it must in some measure h 
a new Protestantism with a new sense of its missior 
¥ ¥ ; 
The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild, at th 
headquarters, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, maintain 
an advisory service through which the assistance of @ 
perts is available for the benefit of Church Garden Clu Y 
which the Guild is seeking to establish and foster. Th 
Church Garden Club plan will appeal to the members c 
churches where funds are limited as it is based on. th 
idea of using the resources of the community along t 
lines of native shrubs and plants, as well as the surplus ( 
the perennials from. local gardens. | 


the Lenten Season 


To: give to the devotional life its true atmosphere, i 
largest associations and its highest direction must : 
as much an aim of all religious endeavor as the quicke 
ing and intensifying of the devotional spirit. 
That the religion of the Lenten season may not 
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The Ministry of a Transfigured Home 


From an Address on Parental Responsibility 


(Epitors’ Note—Reference is made to 
vis address by Dr. Jowett, its source, and 
ve reasons for its publication, in the gen- 
ral editorial columns. Because of its length, 
arts of the address are omitted, but we give 
hat seem to be the more significant por- 
rons.) a 
S there not something apparently an- 
: tiquated in the very terminology of 
he title? Surely this gracious term “home” 
; rapidly becoming an obsolete word. At 
ny rate, we are so busy limiting its signifi- 
ance, and eyiscerating its wealthy content 
f privilege and duty, that it is now only 
he attenuated ghost of its former self. 
. . We have emphasized the dignity and 
rerogatives of the church: we have ob- 
ruded the interests of the sects: we have 
xalted the influence of the school: but the 
upreme ministries of the home have lan- 
uished in comparative’ oversight and 
egiect. . .. 

The church is aggressively prominent, the 
ehool is never out of sight, but the home 
s somehow lost in the haze! And surely 
his emphasis is perverse and perverting. 
Phe religious teaching given in our Sunday 
chools and in our day schools is only a 
ery maimed and enfeebled substitute for 
eaching given in the home. It is only be- 
ause the teaching in the home is so shame- 
ully neglected that the matter has assumed 
uch urgency in the school; but the sub- 
titute, however efficient, leaves the primary 
ffice unfilled. I would shrink from any ap- 
earance of unduly depreciating the reli- 
ious ministries of the schools. My own 
ersonal obligation would shield me from 
uch disparagement, for mine is a debt too 
ig for words!... 


PRIMARY IMPORTANCE OF HoME TRAINING 


IT am in no mood to disparage the min- 
Stries of the schools, but I am in a mood 
© declare that all their ministries are sec- 
mdary, and that if we make them primary 
ve are disregarding the fountains. The 
latural and the appointed place for chil- 
ren to make the acquaintance of God ‘is 
heir own home. The most powerful and 
ersuasive lips for declaring the awful sanc- 
ities of religion are the priestly lips of the 
wrdained parent. I would prefer the early 
suidance of the illumined father or mother 
fo the instruction of all the state teachers 
ind official priests in Christendom! And 
why? Because in the first place there has 
been committed to the parents the psycho- 
logical opportunity when spiritual guidance 
tan best be given. We have fatally post- 
dated the season when spiritual receptive- 
hess begins. The angel is stirring the 
waters of opportunity long before many of 
us dream. When wonder is just born, when 
feeble imagination begins to try her 
Wings when desire awakes and _ goes 
abroad in curious quest, ay, when love 
Springs up, and shines and clings, the 
door is ajar for the gentle guide of souls. 
That early hour of delicate susceptibility, 
that season when the surface of life is 
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porous to the Highest, is the opportunity of 
the parent, and of the parent alone. And 
as theirs is the opportunity, so theirs is the 
superlative privilege, and to them has been 
entrusted the sacred office of “taking occa- 
sion by the hand,’ and of leading the im- 
pressionable life into adoring intimacy with 
the Lord. For, after all, the pre-eminent 
and proudest prerogative of a parent is to 
introduce his child to the Master, and 
tenderly to guide him in the earliest stages 
of his pilgrimage to Zion. ... We are forever 
hearing of ‘‘the rights of the parents,” but 
how rarely we hear of their duties! Indeed, 
the supreme right of parentage, as inter- 
preted by many of its defenders today, ap- 
pears to be the right to escape personal 
obligation, and to roll its burden of responsi- 
bility upon the state... . 

There are vast multitudes of utterly in- 
different parents, some soaked in sensual- 
ism and therefore insensitive, and some the 
poor captives of a dull materialism, and 
therefore bereft of vision, and some living 
a heedless, ephemeral life, the children 
of vanity, and therefore devoid of ideals— 
and there they are, caring nothing for God 
or devil, for vocation or destiny, unrespon- 
sive to the sacred callings of time or the 
mystic voices of eternity. Can we grapple 
with the problem? “Well, we can pray 
about it!” Yes, we can pray about it, and 
we must pray about it, but we must do 
something more. “We must gird up the 
loins of our minds,’ and address ourselves 
to the task. And where shall we begin?” 
I would begin at the nearest point, with 
the homes and parents of our own Christian 
communion. I would begin the transfigur- 
ing ministry there, confident in the aggres- 
sive influence of a holy and contagious 
leaven. 

How stands it, then, with the parents in 
the Lord’s own church? Is the home-min- 
istry directly operative for Christ, or is the 
parental obligation undischarged? .. . 


Tur ALTAR OvERTHROWN 


Parental piety must emerge from the se- 
eret place, and assert and proclaim itself in 
apostolic witness and ministry. It is not 
for some particular mode of expression 
that I seek, but for expression itself, and it 
is just in the absence of all expression that 
I note a perilous deterioration in the homes 
of the Christian Church. It is not only that 
the high prerogative of the teacher has been 
discarded; with the household teacher has 
gone the household priest! It is not only 
that the home is no longer a school: it is no 
longer a temple! The altar is overthrown! 
In tens of thousands of Christian homes the 
apostolic duties of religion do not come 
within the recognized scope of parental re- 
sponsibility. To provide the children with 
food, and raiment, and shelter: to give 
them schooling: to endow their hands with 
the means to earn a living: to impart an 
occasional moral maxim or a needful ad- 
monition: this to countless multitudes con- 


stitutes the entire round of recognized ob- 
ligation. All distinctly religious offices are 
delegated: they are transmitted to the 
school or the state, or they are forgotten or 
ignored. Can we not begin a revival here, 
within the circle of our own communion? 
Can we not seek to awaken and invigorate 
the dormant and feeble sense of neglected 
ministries in the sphere of our religion? I 
am far less concerned to give the day-school 
teacher the right to teach religion than 1 
am to rouse in the parent, who has the 
right, a deepened and vitalized sense of his 
correlative duty. And how are we going to 
arouse it? 


THE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 
Will you pardon me if I defiect for a 


-moment from the main highway of my ad- 


dress—though I think you will feel that 
the departure is only apparent. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that much of the baneful 
evasion of the deeper aspects of parental 
duty and privilege may be traced to a dull 
and even flippant conception of the solemn 
sacrament of marriage. Multitudes of mar- 
riages are the hasty issues of blind senti- 
ment and unillumined impulse, and they are 
devoid of all deep seriousness in approach 
and covenant. I know that in these regions 
some mystic instinct, with its own imperious 
imperative, claims a sovereignty, and that 
mere calculations, however serious, have little 
or no place; but will not my brethren confirm 
my judgment, that in countless instances 
the marriage relationship is entered upon 
as though life were a jaunty picnie and not 
a grave crusade? And are we altogether 
guiltless in the matter? Have we faithfully 
discharged our function as prophets in these 
sacred realms? I know the delicacy of the 
themes, but the Holy Spirit can impart the 
needed grace and _ refinement,. Cannot 
we do something to surround the holy 
season of courtship with acknowledged 
spiritual sanctions, to delete from all our 
references to it every inane and sacriligious 
jest, to have no lecture on ‘Love, Courtship, 
and Marriage,” which provides an occasion 
for unhallowed mirth, and prayerfully to 
determine that we will always regard it as 
a “holy of holies,” where only pure purposes 
can be born, and in which strong and white- 
winged imaginations take long flights in the 
light of God? On every side there are signs 
that the covenant of marriage is imperiled 
by spoliation. It is being robbed of spiritual 
significance. Our current literature is creat- 
ing a more secular and superficial concep- 
tion of fatherhood and motherhood. The 
registry office is coming more and more into 
requisition, and the sacrament of marriage 
is deteriorating into a merely civil institu- 
tion. My brethren, let ours be the strenu- 
ous endeavor to check the degeneracy, to 
throw round about the season of courtship 
and wedlock the sober splendors of the 
Eternal, and to merge the human covenant 
into a solemn alliance with the Lord. ... 
I am persuaded that there is nothing which 
would so revive the modern church as to 
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To reach our paradise, 


To paint it otherwise; 
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diminish the oppressive multitude of our 
meetings, and to concentrate upon more 
radical aims and labor. We might appear 
to be doing very much less, while in reality 
we should be doing infinitely more. We do 
not want the entire field to be occupied by 
a multiplicity of little mines with only 
strength enough to scratch the surface: we 
want a limited number of deep shafts, with 
concentrated strength and equipment to 
reach the buried ore. I am amazed at the 
diffused triviality of many of our meetings. 
I do not use the word in the disparaging 
sense of useless: I call a work trivial when 
strength is continually used on a minor pur- 
pose which might be serving a greater. Take 
our mothers’ meetings, meetings which have 
served a very sacred purpose, in bringing 
leisure and variety into many a monoto- 
nous life, and light and color into rounds 
that are otherwise wrapped in intolerable 
gray. They serve their minor purpose, but 
they might also serve a greater. I have a 
vision of a glorified mothers’ meeting, when 
mothers shall meet together not only for 
light and cheery intercourse,, and for the 
making of material garments, but when they 
shall also learn about the vestures of the 
soul, when they shall be taught the con- 
tents of a little child’s mind and life, and 
when they shall discover what are-the ap- 
propriate robes to clothe them. And I have 
a vision of a similar meeting for fathers, 
serious, pertinent, informative, when they, 
too, shall learn the details of responsibility, 
and by what sort of ministries and con- 
straints it can be best discharged. Half 
our present meetings might go for two like 
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The Dream House 


By Eleanor C. Koenig 
Though in truth, Dear Heart, I climb four flights 


My fervid fancy oft delights 


And ’tis sweet to dream in the artful gleam, 
As we sit by our gas-log fire, 

Of our true abode, on a country road 

In the Land of Heart’s Desire. 


So let us in fancy leave behind 

The city’s wear and tear 

For simple joys like these to find 

In a country green and fair: 

The sunset’s flame, and to know by name 
Each bird and tree and flower; 

Or to watch a star that gleams afar 

In the tranquil evening hour. 


TPve built our house in dreams of bliss 
High on a green-clad crest, 

And such a little house it is, 

Inviting peace and rest; 

Each morn I shall go to the valley below 
To plough in the olden way, 

And there on the hill you shall wait until 
I come at the close of day. 
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these, for in the long run they would make 
the half unnecessary ! 


ARE MINISTERS COMPETENT? 


But now you will have observed that all 
these suggestions are made upon the as- 
sumption that we ministers are competent 
to teach the parent how to instruct the 
child. Is the assumption justified? Do we 
ministers really know the child? Have we 
made as_ diligent and informing a quest 
into the child’s mind and spirit, into his 
temperament and moods, into the quality 
and degree of his faculties and functions, 
into the general constitution of his secret 
life, as the expert physician has made of 
the highways and byways of his body? Are 
we specialists in the child-life? The profes- 
sor of medical science would not lump all 
his teachings together in general theoriz- 
ings, and address himself indiscriminately 
to the infant and the matured. He gives 
special and particular study to the child, 
inquiring closely into the peculiar maladies 
which beset it, and how they are to be 
escaped; he burrows into the all-vital sub- 
ject of child-dietetics, and he seriously con- 
siders by what means the delicate and sen- 
sitive life may be best nourished into 
health and strength and beauty. Is there 
any such specializing in our preparation 
for the analogous office of the Christian 
ministry? Have our studies led us to 
acquire a fine and serviceable knowledge of 
the child? It will probably be answered 
that such knowledge is onl he heritage of 
the years, the fruit of al experience. 
I grant that there is 
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assertion. There is a light which ney 
breaks upon the class-room, and which on 
dawns in the fullness of the years, a linge 
ing wisdom which slowly emerges in ft] 
strenuous and practical service of the fiel 
There is a light which is “sown for f] 
righteous,” an illumination which is # 
issue of courageous ventures of faith. 

grant all this, and yet I would still decla 
that we are no more justified in carryi 
our vague and general theories out into # 
common life, and talking in the dark, ar 
experimenting in the dark, than are the st 
dents and professors of medical science. . | 


All our discipline and theories need to | 
brought into more direct application to tl 
actual needs we have to face. I do not di 
parage the value of Greek or Hebrew; 
would be an exceedingly foolish disparag 
ment: and how can I disparage them whe 
they are ministers to me of daily discover 
for the enrichment of my own soul and tt 
profit of my people? I do not undervalue t1 
virtue of dogmatics, the endless profit « 
exegesis, or the firm, steady stride that 
gained from a sure knowledge of eccles 
astical history. But I would have the «& 
tire discipline taken a step further, and 
would be taught its direct bearing upe 
actual sin and sorrow, upon moral healt 
and moral degeneracy, upon _ spiritu: 
atrophy and spiritual endeavor, upon tk 
fears and pessimisms of the aged, and tk 
opening wonder and curiosity of the chil 
Even in the college class-room I would lik 
to see my professor at the bedside. Tt 
medical professor, attended by a small bod 
of his students, paces the wards of the ho 
pital, and in the throng of clamant cris¢ 
the theory of the class-room is exemplifie 
in actual application to disease. 


MINISTERING TO AILMENTS 


I would that the theological class-rool 
might be more frequently converted into th 
hospital ward, and that doctrines might bh 
considered in their immediate relevancy t 
particular ailments and diseases. But bi 
yond all this I would like to see my prt 
fessor occasionally ministering in the nur: 
ery! What relationship has the disciplin 
of the class-room to the needs of the nur: 
ery? What has my professor to say abou 
the child? What have his theories and teack 
ings to do with the child—his doctrine 0 
God, of the incarnation, of redemptive lov 
and grace, or regeneration and conyersior 
of the Holy Spirit and sanctification, 0 
faith, and prayer, and immortality? Cai 
he help me, and train me, for my most elk 
mentary and all-important function of gri] 
ping a child for the Lord? Is the teachin 
to be indiscriminative, making no distinc 
tion between the nursery and the hospital 
or ought I to become a specialist in both 
Listen to the average children’s address 
What is your judgment upon it—I meal 
your judgment of one another? Honestly 
now, in the ordinary’ children’s address 
does the speaker impress you as being : 
specialist in the business? Does he touel 
the young and wondering soul with tha 
discerning delicacy with which the sensitiy 
fingers of an accomplished surgeon wou 
feel about the body of a child? Is not 
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aching frequently indiscriminating, and 
ten irrelevant, and sometimes childish, 
caggerative or flippant? How rarely one 

compelled to say, as. one might say of 
me dexterous physician, “How thoroughly 
2 understands the child, how perfectly he 
nows the mode of approach, not merely for 
‘terest or amusement, but to quicken a 
tent power, and to kindle a trembling 
asire, and to guide into the secret places 
f grace and holiness!” .. 

I will, therefore, be sufficiently indiscreet 
»y make one or two suggestions for the en- 
ichment of our preparatory training. I 
ould advise that far more attention be 
iven to the teaching of a definite psycho- 
ey. It may be thought illegitimate to 
pply so rigid an adjective as “definite” to 
nowledge which is apparently so indeter- 
linative and fluid. I would admit that the 
erm is perhaps too strenuous and precise; 
ut, brethren, I am profoundly convinced 
hat we are living in a time when a great 
nd awful dawn is whitening above horizons 
vhich have been shrouded in twilight and 
ight, and that vast outlines of psychologi- 
al truth are now appearing, whose main 
ignificance is as broadly marked as the 
matomy of the body. I would have our 
tudent led into this brightening region, and 
would have them become broadly familiar 
vith the contour of the country. And more 
specially would I have them study the 
sychology of a child, that they might be 
1cquainted with the various avenues of ap- 
roach, and know where the wealth lies, 
1nd how to reach and reveal it skillfullly. 


MorAL PHILOSOPHY AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Secondly, I would counsel the teach- 
ing of a more lucid and compact moral 
philosophy. I know that when we have 
done our diligent best the inscrutable mys- 
tery will not be far from our gates; but 
the fact that the mist is only a few feet 
away is no justification for not wiping the 
steam from our window-panes. I am per- 
suaded that in the domain of modern 
preaching there is an imperative need for 
a more lucid and cohesive system of moral 
philosophy. Our sermons are too frag- 
mentary and detached: they are bits of 
truth without relation: if you will, they are 
isolated stars, but not seen in the celestial 
order. They are not like the sectional ord- 
nance maps, on every side suggesting vaster 
issues, on every side revealing indexed 
roads which have relationships with larger 
worlds... .I say we have need of a definite 
system, and especially of some compact, 
lucid philosophy which will powerfully help 
to comprehend and interpret the moral na- 
ture of a little child. If you will take up 
any Catholic book of devotion, and especially 
such as are purposed for the instruction of 
children, you will find that, however im- 
perfect you may judge its philosophy to be, 
it is wonderfully correlated and complete. 
Byery rule is a child of light: every prac- 
tical counsel is the issue of a master’s skill; 
behind every apparent fragment there is 
the uniting bond of an intelligent whole. 

And thirdly, and in a word, I would ad- 
yoeate a more practical and usable pastoral 
theology, a theology in more vital and im- 
Mediate touch with the necessities of spirit- 
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ual hygiene, and spiritual dietetics, and 
spiritual pathology. Brethren, given an 
eauipment like this—a definite psychology, 
a lucid moral philosophy, a reasonable and 
practical theology. Let our ministers be more 
diligently trained in the diagnosis of the 
child, in order that they may then impart 
their knowledge to the parents. Let them 
learn how to reach and teach the little one, 
that they may then pass the secret to the 
responsible head: not that they may convey 
to the parents, like cumbersome coats of 
mail, heavy systems of philosophy, but that 
the principles of: religious instruction may 
be reasonable and informing, fruitful and 
sure. 

And so I come back to the primary em- 
phasis, to which I think the present con- 
troversy should return, the responsibility 
of the individual parent for the religious 
training of his child. But if the parents 
are to teach, it is a vital part of our min- 
istry to give them the requisite guidance. 
And when shall we do it? I think we might 
make a wider use of the ordinary services, 
and impart’ illuminating principles which 
can be intelligently applied in the religious 
instruction of the home. And I think we 
might make more fruitful use of the week- 
night gatherings, and redeem them from 
the minor purposes to which they are now 
so frequently devoted. But preferably, and 
pre-eminently, I would advocate the holding 
of small, sectional meetings in the home, 
little companies of parents whom we can 
enlighten and enthuse with the requisite 
ardor and understanding for their great 
and sacred mission. It may appear to be 
but a small end of a tremendous problem, 
but it is the right end, it is the positive 
end, and if it be approached by a prepared 
aud consecrated ministry, no one can exag- 
gerate the beneficence of its possible issues. 


A TRANSFIGURED PRIESTHOOD 


Let judgment begin at the house of God! 
Let us seek the transfiguration of Christian 
homes through the recovery of a transfigured 
priesthood, the parents themselves exercis- 
ing the priestly prerogatives of the family, 
their faces steadily set toward Zion, and 
with the intentness of the devout Christians 
counting everything but loss that they 
might bring their children into the heavenly 
kingdom of blessedness and peace. Vast is- 
sues depend upon this recovered priesthood. 
I have no fear of the resultant products; 
they will be far removed from the priggish 
and the artificial, for the awakened piety 
will be sweet and natural as the flowers of 
the field. Brethren, let us set our hands to 
the task. Let us not be turned away from 
personal duty by the immensity of the prob- 
lem. Larger problems even than this have 
crumbled into commonplace before the in- 
surgent persistence of individual fidelity. 

Less than a generation ago a friend of 
mine brought a handful of seed from an 
island in a far-off sea, and its progeny may 
now be found in every county of our land. 
And in that parable there shines the prom- 
ise which anticipates the faithful labor of 
every man, even though it be spent in an 
obscure corner of a gigantic field. ‘There 
shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon 
the top of the mountain; the fruit thereof 
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shall shake like Lebanon.” No man can 
measure the powers of  self-propagation 
which are possessed by any church whose 
spiritual nerve is quick and sensitive, and 
whose nearest obligations are the most fer- 
ventiy discharged. And on the other hand 
no amount of feverish activities at the ends 
of the earth can compensate for the de- 
moralizing influence of neglected homes. 

A ministry makes its finest contributions 
to any city or empire when it lifts and sane- 
tifies the common conception of fatherhood 
and motherhood, and when it seeks the 
creation of homes in which the light of 
parental obligation shines both night and 
day. To kindle one such lamp is to redeem 
any ministry from the commonplace, and to 
open out perspectives of possibility which 
stretch beyond our dreams. To such con- 
centrated purpose let us devote our strength ; 
on such consecrated labor let us build our 
hopes; and let us heartily pray that the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ may equip 
our souls for the service. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Contented Cow 


I journied in lands afar. And in a cer- 
tain country I sojourned where once had 
been a Mighty City that now hath crumbled 
into ruins. Save that here and there was 
the hut of a Peasant, and nigh unto it his 
little Garden. And I beheld as we drave 
past, and I saw a Cow tied with a Long 
Rope. And she had eaten so much of the 
Grass as she could get or as she cared for, 
and she lay at ease and Chewed her Cud. 

And I looked to see the stone to- which 
she was tied, and behold, it was the Capital 
of a Corinthian Column. And it had been 
earved with Skill for the front of some 
Great Building. 

And the Ornamental Work of the sculp- 
tor afforded a place where the rope might 
be fastened around a Marble Acanthus Leaf. 

And the cow lay beside the Sculptured 
Stone, and contentedly chewed her cud. 

And I spake unto her saying, When the 
Sculptor was carving this stone, thy mother 
of many generations gone was here and lay 
quietly chewing her cud as he curiously 
wrought the stone. And she cared but little 
for his Pounding and Chopping. And she 
gave milk for her own baby and it may 
have been for the child of the Sculptor, but 
where now is the Sculptor? And where are 
his Descendants? And where is the glorious 
temple that he wrought? 

And the Cow looked at me out of kindly 

eyes, and said nothing, but contentedly 
chewed her cud. 
' And I spake unto Keturah, saying, The 
Sculptors and the Statesmen think that they 
are shaping the Durable Monuments of our 
Civilization, but behold, that civilization is 
molded by other and more permanent 
agencies. Whether men have Laws and In- 
stitutions, habies must have Milk, and what 
is Civilization without babies? 

And I said unto the Cow, Thou are the 
real parent of Civilization. 
Contented Cows. 


It is made by 
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- In Defense of Martha 


The Housekeeping Type and ‘‘Self-Development’’: 


T may seem late in the day to make a 
defense of Martha; possibly, also, she 
needs no defending. It may be honor 
enough that her name has been preserved 
through all these centuries, but there is a 
shade at least of criticism in the placing 
of Martha which seems rather unfair, and 
since not only Martha but women of her 
type are being looked upon somewhat super- 
ciliously in these days when “self-develop- 
ment” and “the duty to one’s self” have 
become slogans of the day, it may not be 
out of place to study the story of the little 
home in Bethany where lived the two sis- 
ters with their brother Lazarus, the friends 
of Jesus. 

The names of Mary and Martha stand as 
representative of two types of women be- 
tween whom there is a contrast which is 
emphasized so as to make Martha appear 
inferior. She is considered to be the type 
of those who are absorbed in material 
things to the exclusion of things spiritual, 
and this characterization is the result of 
the picture taken on a day when Martha 
was busy and fatigued with much serving, 
and spoke complainingly to the Master, 
who replied, “Martha, Martha, thou art 
eareful and troubled about many things; 
but one thing is needful and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be 
taken away from her.” 


Was Tuts REPRooF? 


This has always been taken as a reproof 
to Martha but was it so intended. 

Can we not picture the familiar friend 
coming into this home where he was so 


loved and where dwelt those whom he so’ 


loved, being met by the tired, impetuous 
Martha with her fretful complaint,—the 
very freedom of ‘her utterance shows the 
intimacy of their friendship, and can we 
not see how, with an indulgent smile— 
almost as if he put a hand on her shoulder, 
he answers, “Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things, but 
one thing is needful.” It is the familiar 
protest to the over-busy, overworked people 
who work to the point of exhaustion in 
what seems to them needful service. 

Why was Martha so weary? Was she 
not serving the Master in what seemed to 
her the best way, providing for his com- 
fort, giving what she had in time and 
strength—and means for his sake? 

Hers was a quick, impulsive nature ex- 
pressing itself in action. On that other day 
when on the summons of the two heart- 
broken sisters, Jesus came to the desolate 
home whence Lazarus had been carried four 
days earlier, it was Martha who, as soon as 
she heard that Jesus was coming, went and 
met him, while Mary sat still in the house. 


“Jesus Lovep MartTHA” 


Martha was ready to pour out her 
strength in service for those she loved, and 
if she grew weary or saw duties neglected 
because Mary had dropped her share of the 
burden and spoke critically of her sister, 


By Annie P. Hillis 
(Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis) 


does this prove that she was less devoted 
to her Master, or that he held her in less 
appreciation ? 

There is a verse in John’s story which 
would seem to justify another interpreta- 
tion. John 11: 5 reads, “Jesus loved Martha 
and her sister,” putting Martha first, not 
even mentioning Mary by name. Why is 
this verse overlooked? 

Too much stress has been laid upon Jesus’ 
words, “Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from her.” 
The circumstances surrounding these people 
should be considered. 

These words may have been spoken with 
the smile of a familiar friend who did not 
think important this little breeze in the 
family he knew so well and so dearly loved. 

The two sisters were both friends of 
Jesus and loved by him,-just as he loved 
and understood both John and Peter. He 


gave to John the care of His Mother and to- 


Peter the founding of his church. Without 
doubt John’s charge was peculiarly intimate 
and tender, but probably Christ did not 
consider it to be the greater. 
MISTAKING MEANS FOR ENDS 

There is a distinction between people for 
whom material things are themselves the 
important things in life. themselves the end 
pursued and those who are busy with mate- 
rial things merely as tools, the means to the 
end, and there is always the danger that 
the means may become the end, that the 
purpose be lost in the process of attaining 
it. It is the blunder which is said to be 
characteristic of our own nation. 


(Cee eee 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Slated for Speaker of the National House 


of Representatives, succeeding Speaker 
Gillett, who has been promoted to the 
Senate. Mr. Longworth is a member of 
Congress from Ohio and his wife (Alice) 
is the eldest daughter of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. : 


It is especially easy for all intense, 
thusiastie natures to become absorbed 
things, and the pity of it is that it is of 
by the very spending of self in the ser 
of others that the value of material thi 
becomes over-emphasized. Undoubtedly th 
are natures to whom getting and doing 
the main thing, but when the activity is 
plainly a service for the comfort and h 
piness of a loved one, as was Martha’s, 
is of another character. How much of 
comfort and happiness of life—even its | 
ciency—depends upon the much-belitt 
labor of hand and heart! We miss th 
when they are absent but too often ft: 
them for granted, unnoticed, when they 
present. 

Service Means Seir-DENL 

Yet service means self-denial, and t 
was the condition laid down by Christ h 
self for discipleship. “If any man y 
come after me, let him deny himself ¢ 
take up his cross daily and follow m 
Perfect service means self-effacement. P 
sonal plans must take second place, and t 
must be continuous and constant—‘m 
take up his cross daily.” 

There is little perfect service in t 
world. The self-denying act is aceompan 
by the sharp word—sometimes the res 
of fatigue and disappointment in { 
change of plan—a day’s program set as 
by an unexpected guest, another pers 
desire for something which involves unfo 
seen labor, the injury or destruction of 
cherished object, the bringing disorder in 
a room just put to rights with its a 
phere of peace and comfort sudd 
changed—all call forth the word—the w 
which stings the hearer and brings re 
to the speaker; and unfortunately it is 
quick, sharp word which is remem 
when the hours of self-denial are forgott 
We are all human together and self-effa 
ment is the most difficult of the virtues. 

Mary chose the better part, and | 
Protestants at least has become the fy 
of the spiritual nature. This may be lar: 
because the Catholics have regarded M. 
the mother of Christ, as more than wo: 
and clothed her with divinity. She, 
than Mary the sister of Martha, shov 
nevertheless be taken as the type of spiri 
ality. She combined worship with activi 
She loved, she adored, but she also serve 
She poured forth her soul in the “Magni 
eat,” but she was also at home in the ¢é 
penter’s shop. ‘She kept all these thin 
and pondered them in her heart.” She wi 
devoted as a mother to her children and 
her Lord. She fulfilled her earthly duti 
but was faithful also to the things of f 
spirit. 

These, then, stand as three types of W 
men. Mary, the mother of Christ, and si 
by side—neither before the other, the t 
sisters, Martha and Mary,—Martha | 
doer, Mary the worshiper, and the oth 
Mary, Jesus’ mother, who was both 4 
and worshiper. 7. 
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Old People in the Home 


The Blessing of Grandparents 


E accept it as a truism that no home 

\ is complete without children, and I 
m inclined to think it just as true that no 
ome is perfect without old people. A house- 
old blessed with children is rounded out 
» full symmetry by the presence of grand- 
irents, and the dwelling together of three 
snerations effects an ideal unity. Life 
seeds to be interpreted in all three tenses 
» be fully understood. 
Among the fondest recollections of my 
wn childhood was the annual visits of my 
randmother. The young folks hailed her 
3 a royal playmate and she seemingly had 
o other aim in life than to make us happy. 
he was the jolliest of companions and the 
nderest of confidantes, and we children 
scretly thought that she appreciated our 
flents much more fully than our parents! 
t+ is true that the ways of modern life 
ave made old age a different matter from 
hat it was a generation ago, but I like 
) believe that grandmothers are still grand- 
others. People no longer grow old by 
ehedule time, but the processes of life 
1ove on in the same old way. Postponed 
nd transformed as it may be, old age is 
fill among us and still has its distinctive 
ualities and its peculiar problems. 


THE CriTicAL MOMENT 


The first sense of old age often comes, I 
hink, when death parts two old people who 
ave for many years been all in all to each 
ther. Have we not sometimes seen one 
0 stricken seem suddenly bowed by the 
veight of years? The bereavement usually 
jeans, too, the breaking up of the old 
ome, and it is in the shadow of this grief 
hat the transition is made to the new life 
n the home of a married son or daughter. 
this is the critical moment when happiness 
aay be made or marred by the way in 
rhich the new relations are adjusted in the 
ombination household. 

Do the younger generation realize what a 
yvrench it is for their parents to leave the 
id home, endeared by so many sacred 
memories? However shabby, inconvenient, 
r old-fashioned it may be, they see in it 
eauties which no others can understand, 
ind no amount of modern luxury can al- 
eviate the first pangs of homesickness. 
Chey must accustom themselves also to a 
‘urious reversal of the domestic relations. 
Still regarding their married sons and 
laughters as “children,” they now see these 
hildren in authority, while they themselves 
lave no part in the direction of affairs. This 
otal change of conditions makes life a 
strange blank until they become wonted to 
he new régime. 

There are some excellent middle-aged 
eople, with the best intentions in the world, 
who are absolutely lacking in imagination 
© put themselves in their parents’ places. 
ar from comprehending the other point of 
view, they often seem to think that the sac- 
rifice is all on their side. Some are even 
elf-complacent over their own supposed 
goodness #0 their parents, and are not at 
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great pains to conceal the fact that grand- 
mother or grandfather is a “great care.” 
This attitude, sad to say, is perhaps the 
more pronounced on the part of the ‘“in- 
laws.” Forbearance and unselfishness are 
indeed required on both sides. When the 
old ideas and the new come into conflict 
there must needs be some friction, and per- 
haps a few sparks of irritability. The 
grandparents’ notions on the training of 
children, for instance, are apt to differ 
widely from those of the younger genera- 
tion. “My children were taught to mind,’ 
says grandmother with ironical emphasis, 
when mother yields a point to persistent 
teasing. “My boys were required to go to 
chureh,” says grandfather when George and 
Harry set out for their Sunday morning 
golf at the Country Club. What children 
eat and wear, how late they should sit up, 
when and where they may be allowed to go 
—all are debatable points. Indeed, there 
are a hundred differences of opinion upon 
which domestic harmony might make ship- 
wreck if we do not take care. Only a spirit 
of loving tolerance can obviate these clashes. 
But they can be and are reduced to the 
minimum in many a happy home. 


CONSIDERATION FOR ELDERS 


The younger children should be taught 
from the beginning that it is a.joy and 
privilege, not a disagreeable duty, to have 
grandfather or grandmother in their midst. 
And of course in this respect they will 
faithfuly copy their fathers and mothers. 
If we do not practice what we preach, the 
children will take no heed. I know now 
that my own childish love for my grand- 
parents was only a faint reflection of my 
parents’ devotion to them. 

Every consideration should be paid to the 
elders in the family circle. Their advice 
should be treated with respect even if we 
cannot follow it, their preferences should be 
consulted even if they cannot invariably be 
gratified; their opinions should have weight 
and their tastes should be regarded. That 


“grandfather likes it’ is sufficient reason 
for the appearance of some old-fashioned 


dish at the table, and that “grandmother’s 
head aches” is all that is necessary to stop 
the drumming on the piano. It will do the 
children no harm to make a small sacrifice 
for the grandparents’ comfort, and the joy 
of these elderly friendships will compensate 
a hundredfold. 

We need to realize that older people crave 
companionship. They look more and more 
to the younger kin to fill the void caused by 
the loss of old friends. And how thought- 
less we often are about sharing our inter- 
ests with them. We are even apt to think 
them inquisitive if they ask perfectly natu- 
ral questions about our doings. We leave 
them outside by our own act and then won- 
der why they lose touch with us. If we 
would only take grandmother and grand- 
father into our confidence, explain our plans 
and projects, tell them where we are going, 


and what we are doing, and why we want 
this, that, or the other, we shall find them 
full of sympathy and interest. I knew a 
dear shut-in old lady who used to be radi- 
ant over every invitation or gift that came 
to the young people of the household, quite 
as excited as if it were all for herself. The 
granddaughters in return counted it the 
crowning feature of every event to rehearse 
the whole story to her. Whenever they re- 
turned from a shopping expedition they 
emptied their shopping bags in grand- 
mother’s room. When arrayed for a party 
they always had a dress parade for her 
benefit. Such small attentions cost so little 
and means so much. The choicest gift we 
can bestow upon older people is time, and 
we are shamefully stingy of this precious 
commodity. Rushing hither and thither on 
a thousand more or less trivial errands, we 
always seem to be too busy for such quiet 
occupations as a chat with grandfather or 
grandmother. The loss is quite as much 
ours as theirs. When old people are taken 
from us it often happens that we recall too 
late many questions we intended some time 
to ask them about our family history. There 
are family photographs we want to identify, 
gaps in our records we seek to fill, and 
vague memories we should like to verify-— 
how we wish we had talked these things 
over when the opportunity was ours. I 
cannot think of anything better in my life 
than the twilight talks I used to have with 
my blessed octogenarian mother-in-law. How 
I loved to hear the tales of her girlhood on 
the New Hampshire farm—of the parties 
and dances of her courting days—and of the 
brave struggles of her young widowhood to 
bring up her boys properly—all this helped 
me to understand and love her so much 
better. For if we first mfake the acquaint- 
ance of people in their declining years, we 
know them yery imperfectly unless we get 
some notion of their previous lives. What- 
ever we learn of this past goes far toward 
solving the present problems. 

The companionship between children and 
cld people may become one of the sweetest 
relations of life. As I learned in the case 
of my own grandmother, it is the elderly 
who have the leisure to be “bothered” with 
little folks. It is only grandmother who 
can devote entire afternoons to such social 
gayeties aS nursery tea parties, and only 
grandfather who can spend the whole morn- 
ing in the back yard. And grandparents 
make such appreciative audiences! They 
give their whole-hearted attention to the 
matter in hand—whether it is paper dolls 
or jig saws or tableaux—and never offend 
with absent-minded replies. In those happy 
families where the old and the young are 
chums, the hours of loneliness are greatly 
lessened for the grandparents. 


HAsier TASKS 
But the sense of neglect is not the only 
thing we must guard against in our rela- 
tion to the grandparents of the family— 
the sense of uselessness is even worse. Old 
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age would be robbed of its chief terror if 
we could save our elders from the fear of 
becoming a burden. As physical infirmities 
increase, and people begin to realize that 
they cannot do what they did in earlier 
years, this consciousness is depressing to 
those whose lives have been active. At this 
point we often insist that it is now time 
for our old people to “rest,” and we make 
quite an ado about their getting tired with 
slight exertion. It is, however, mistaken 
kindness on our part to deprive them of 
every kind of work, for this will only make 
them age the faster. The point is rather to 
substitute easier tasks for the more strenu- 
ous activities. Life is not worth living if 
one can no longer be of use to others. The 
grandparent wants a definite place in the 
home life, a part so distinctive and vital 
that it seems necessary to the ongoing of 
the domestic routine. It may be the per- 
formance of a few simple duties, the answer 
to the postman’s ring, the taking in and 
giving out of the laundry, the counting of 
the silver, the watering of the house plants, 
the care of the children’s stockings; but 
whatever it is, it should be strictly reserved 
as grandmother’s of grandfather’s preroga- 
tive, in which no one else should be allowed 
to interfere. We may have to exert some 
ingenuity to provide such employment, and 
we may have to exaggerate its importance a 
bit, but it must fill a genuine need. If the 
time comes when a shock or some incurable 
ailment permanently incapacitates the dear 
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old member—then must we see to it that 
the invalid’s last years are unclouded by 
the fear of making trouble. It is our privi- 
lege to make them understand that we can 
never do too much in return for all they 
once did for us. , 

The best room in the house is none too 
good for the old people in the home. It 
should be sunny and well-heated and possess 
every convenience that the family can af- 
ford. It should be furnished in the oc- 
cupant’s own taste and with the occupant’s 
own possessions, however widely these may 
differ from the standards of the rest of the 
house. Here at least is “home” in minia- 
ture, a place of refuge from the confusion 
of the busy household. Every member of 
the family should consider this room as a 
sort of sacred precinct—grandmother’s or 
grandfather’s own domain to which the 
children will feel it a privilege to be 
admitted. ‘ 

Sooner or later, if our lives are spared, 
we shall all have a chance to know “how 
it feels” to grow old. And by the inevitable 
laws of human nature, the children of today 
will model their conduct toward us upon 
the standards set up in their own homes. It 
is one of the most important factors of the 
home life to adjust the relation of the three 
generations of a family. If we can create 
an atmosphere of love and mutual devotion 


which shall encompass them all, we shall. 


achieve the highest success possible in the 
home ideal. 


Christianizing a City 
Religious Life Emphasis Week in Des Moines 
By Sherwood Eddy 


HAVE just witnessed the most remark- 
I able week of meetings that I have ever 
known in thirty years in a score of coun- 
tries. Des Moines, Iowa, in its Religious 
Life Emphasis Week, has for the first time 
in history challenged a whole city with the 
whole gospel applied to the whole of life. A 
thousand cities have conducted weeks of 
meetings based on a personal gospel; this 
city presented a whole gospel—personal 
and social—applied to the whole of life— 
in the home, in business, in race relations, 
in international relations, in political, so- 
cial, industrial, and religious life. 

The week began with a great mass meet- 
ing of seven thousand persons in the Coli- 
seum, addressed by Jobn R. Mott. The 
attendance steadily rose from twenty 
thousand to thirty thousand a day, the 
program of meetings including a noon 
theater meeting, six mass meetings held 
in as many sections of the City, daily as- 
semblies in each of the five colleges and 
the eight high schools. More than fifteen 
civic clubs received the message of this 
Religious Life Emphasis Week—the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
the Masons, and other bodies. The State 
Legislature adjourned to hold a combined 
session of the Senate and House to hear 
the challenge of a direct religious message, 
bearing upon the Child Labor Amendment 
and political conditions in the present 
world situation. Employers and employees, 


representatives of capital and labor, met 
in mass meetings, shop meetings, and noon 
luncheons. 

Throughout the entire week the Y. M. 
C A., though out of sight, led the way and 
furnished a common platform for the hun- 
dred churches of the city in a campaign 
directed by the laymen. The industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., who is also 
the principal of the labor college, arranged 
for a mass meeting of labor in its own 
headquarters, and church and association 
joined hands with labor leaders and em- 
ployers in seeking the application of Chris- 
tian principles to industrial problems. 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR THE WHOLE CIty 

The whole city was challenged with the 
whole gospel without distinction of race, 
rank, or religion, of caste, creed, or color. 


“Meetings were held for men and women, 


white and colored; all races being repre- 
sented in every public meeting, on the 
team of speakers and on the committees. 
Dr. George Haynes, inter-racial secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
cultured Negro speaker, was received with 
enthusiasm by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the churches, and the mass meetings for 
all races. Open forums were held for the 
discussion of personal and social problems, 
not only in the colleges, but in the churches 
following the mass meetings. No partisan 
or sectarian note was struck during the 
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entire week, no carping criticism was lh 
from Fundamentalist or Modernist, Kl 
man or anti-Klansman, Jew or Gen 
Catholic or Protestant. Men in one g 
brotherhood faced the challenge of t 
common human problems. The Jey 
rabbi took part in the closing meeting; 
Hebrew gave his theater free daily; ano 
gave a special contribution as a th: 
offering; Catholics attended the meet 
and personal interviews. The whole Ny 
population was recognized in equal citi 
ship and Christian brotherhood exhib 
as never before. 


SPEAKERS AND INTERVIEWS 


The score of speakers and workers — 
nected with the campaign were mod 
socially-minded, spiritual men, endeayo: 
to present a whole gospel, both pers 
and social, on a common platform of wl 
John Wesley would have approved jy 
his catholic motto, “We think and 
think.” Among them were Dr. Thomas ( 
ham of Oberlin, Dr. Ray Petty of the « 
son Memorial Church of New York, 
Henry Crane of Massachusetts, Willian 
Hapgood, expert in industrial democ 
of Indianapolis, Dr. Alva Taylor, indust 
specialist, Dr. Niebuhr of Detroit, R. 
Waite of the American Youth Foundat 
Dr. George Haynes, Henry Van Du 
Patrick M. Malin, and others. . 

Interviews for the students in the 
leges and high schools were conducted 
expert interviewers all day long. Sins 
every description—sometimes shocking — 
unbelievable—were confessed, restitu 
was made, definite conversions were 
nessed. The wrongs of the city were 
cifically challenged and boldly attacked, 
cluding the problem of the city’s pove 
the terrible slums, the: ‘fopen shop” 
ment, race prejudice, militarism, matet 
ism, avarice, and immorality. The ¢ 
science of a whole city was for once expc 
to the searching application of the pri 
ples of Jesus. Thousands of pamph 
and books bearing upon personal and SO 
religion were bought and widely studier 


THE BEGINNING 


The whole movement sprang from ; 
heart of one city association secretary 
saw the vision, not only of a New Jert 
lem, but of a new Des Mo‘nes, who desi 
to bring the life of a whole city under 
domination of the will of God. He coup 
his vision both with boldness and with Y 
dom. He first shared his ideal with two ] 
men, who met with him each week to sti 
the teachings of Jesus applied to mod 


over two thousand each. There was 
side-stepping, soft-pedaling, or comprom 
in these meetings as they attacked ~ 
problems of industry, race, and war, Atl 
hearing these messages, the leaders of 
city asked for more. | 

Thirty prominent citizens went into cal 
for a retreat at the foot of the hills, a 
around the campfire brought their busim 
life and personal, family and civie respi 
sibilities under the searchlight of the Cl 
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in gospel. There, in prayer and study, 
ey determined to call the entire city to 
ce the challenge of the whole gospel of 
ist applied to the whole life of the com- 
amity, and ask how one city could be 
ought to God. Then followed, Feb. 15-22, 
e week of meetings, attended daily by 
out one in five of the population of the 
yy. One business man came from one of 
e first meetings saying, “That meeting 
st me $10,000,” and cut out a doubtful 
actice from his business. The entire 
mpaign, however, was not’ spectacular 
if spiritual; it cost only about $3,000. 
lere was no red-tape organization nor a 
ousand conservatives to consult at every 
int, to cripple the work by compromise. 
1e whole project has been not a red-tape 
ganization but a living movement. The 
eetings were not an end, but the begin- 
ng of a great onward march toward the 
ty of God. 


ORGANIZE FOR A GREAT CRUSADE 

On the closing afternoon four thousand 
presentatives of the hundred churches 
id a score of civic organizations crowded 
e largest church, while hundreds were 
Tned away. By a rising vote they en- 
led as members for a great crusade. 
he formation of a general committee, an 
ecutive committee, and seven commissions 
as ratified. 

(1) The Commission on Prayer will 
udy spiritual dynamics, seeking to back 
i@ whole movement and the work of all 
@ commissions by the very power of 
entecost. 

(2) The Oommission on Stewardship is 
udying the whole question of property 
1d of profit, of Christian giving, the sup- 
mt of philanthropic enterprises, and of 
vnership versus stewardship. 

(3) The Oommission on Human Rela- 
ons is making a study of the economic 
ad industrial problem, of wealth and pov- 
‘ty, of luxury and the city’s awful slums. 
(4). The Commission on Race Relations 
aS already begun its survey, including 
egro education, industry, housing, and 
lorality, working toward better race rela- 
ons and the achievement of a common 
rotherhood where there shall be neither 
hite nor black, bond nor free. 

(5) The Commission on International 
lations has fearlessly faced the problem 
f war, proposing to find common ground 
here a whole city, by vote of the majority 
f the people, can go on record for the out- 
wry of war, the substitution of a posi- 
ive program of international justice and 
codwill and for the application of the 
rinciples of Jesus for the realization of 
eace on earth and goodwill among men. 

(6) The Commission on School and Col- 
“ge Life will study the application of Chris- 
ian principles to character-building and 
he solution of the moral problems in every 
ollege and high school of the city. The 
Manimous and cordial co-operation of the 
residents and principals of all the insti- 
utions is remarkable. 

(7) Finally, The Commission on Evan- 
evism will deal with the problem of ex- 
ending this movement, both by personal 
vork and public social evangelism, to the 
ermanent normal life of the city, and to 
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a city-wide campaign to 
churched masses. 

Des Moines has taken a forward step in 
its history. If this is possible for one city, 
why not for others? 


reach the un- 


Count Karolyi’s Record 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 


Count Michael Karolyi deserves a warm 
welcome in America. He strongly opposed 
having Hungary enter the war on the side 
of the Central Powers. In Parliament he pro- 
tested against the submarine warfare. When 
it became clear that the war was lost, he tried 
to negotiate a separate peace for Hungary, to 
the great wrath of the German government. 

After the war, the people of Hungary called 
out for a republic, with Karolyi as president. 
The popular demand was so overwhelming 
that the revolution took place without blood- 
shed. 

Karolyi had visited the United States and 
been much impressed with what he saw here. 
His ideal was a republic along American lines. 
The Hungarian republic started out well, 
with universal suffrage, religious freedom, and 
equal rights before the law for all Hunga- 
rian citizens. 

But Karolyi’s plans for Hungary. included 
also agrarian reform. Before the war, in a 
nation of 22,000,000 people, 2,000 persons 
owned two-thirds of the land. Karolyi saw 
that the breaking up of the great feudal es- 
tates was essential to progress. As a _ begin- 
ning, he voluntarily turned over to the peas- 
ants his own vast estate, the largest but one 
in Hungary. 

His program for the other nobles did not 
involve confiscation, as in Russia. The peo- 
ple were to be allowed to buy a part of the 
land, on easy terms. But the other Hunga- 
rian magnates were totally unwilling to part 
with any of their land or privileges. In her 
recent lecture in Boston, the Countess Ka- 
rolyi said that the monarchists actually in- 
trigued with the bolsheviki for the overthrow 
of the republic, because they knew that the 
other Huropean powers would not allow a 
bolshevist government to last, whereas a 
democratic republic might have lasted. So 
the republican revolution was followed in six 
months by a bolshevist one, headed by Bela 
Kun, and the Karolyi’s left the country. 
Hungary was over-run by the Rumanian army, 
the communist government was driven out, 
and the old aristocratic regime was restored 
by foree, under Admiral Horthy. 

The present rulers of Hungary, who were 
pro-German during the war and wanted to 
fight it out to the bitter end, are exceedingly 
hostile to Karolyi and all his. republican 
ideas. In his absence from the country, they 
have been trying him for high treason for 
his conduct during the war. They have re- 
fused to recognize his distribution of his es- 
tate, and have confiscated it. 

They have severely restricted the suffrage 
and abolished the secrecy of the ballot in the 
rural districts, so that the peasants cannot 
vote against their landlords without exposing 
themselves to punishment. Various reports 
of atrocities in Hungary have found their 
way from time to time into the American 
press. The Countess says that since Horthy 
came into power about 8,000 innocent per- 
sons have been put to death for political or 
racial reasons. 

It is most anomalous that a man of Count 
Michael’s fine record should be forbidden to 
write or speak in public while in the United 
States, and forbidden at the request of a 
government so opposed to all the best Ameri- 
ean traditions as the present government of 
Hungary. 
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Measuring up to Your Ideals 
By Edith Markham Wallace 


I had tucked the smallest dimpled mem- 
ber of my family into bed and relaxed 
in my favorite chair. Before my tired mind 
the scenario of the day flashed upon the screen 
of my conscience as memory relentlessly turned 
the crank and unrolled the film of the day’s 
mistakes and failures. 

The picture that stood out most clearly was 
of Bobbie. He had come into the kitchen 
where I was hurriedly stirring up a cake, and 
at the same time planning a menu for lunch- 
eon. In his grimy little fist he held a wrig- 
gling cricket. 

“Mother, what makes crickets crick?” 

“Chirp, you mean.” 

“No, they erick to me, Mother.” 

“Why, because “they are made that way. 
Now run along outdoors, son, and don’t 
bother. Mother is in such a hurry.” 

Half an hour later Bobbie came back, his 
pockets bulging with green apples. 

“Where did you get those apples, son?” 

“Mrs. Thomas told me to pick all I wanted 
from her trees.” 

“Bobbie!” sternly, “Mrs. Thomas never told 
you anything of the kind. Why did you take 
them and then tell such a wrong story?” 

Bobbie puckered his forehead into a frown. 
“°’Cause I’s made that way, I suppose.” 

I recognized my own meaningless answer to 
his question about the cricket. What an op- 
portunity I had let slip by of giving him cor- 
rect information about the thing in which he 
was interested. The lie and the theft, of 
course, must be punished, but the thought that 
impressed me most was my own failure to 
measure up to my ideals of motherhood. I 
was spending hours planning and cooking 
meals to stuff their physical bodies but what 
had I given their minds? 

In the afternoon I took Bobbie’s older 
brother to the dentist. We transferred from 
the cable to an electric car. When we were 
seated the lad looked up and asked, “Mother, 
which can run the fastest, the cable or the 
electric?” 

My thoughts 
list. 

“They seem to run about the same,’ I 
answered absently. 

A man in a blue jumper seated in front of 
us turned around at my answer. Laying down 
his paper, he raised a greasy cap. 

“I beg your pardon, madam, may I answer 
that child’s question correctly?’ 

I nodded, feeling my face growing very red 
at this rebuke. 

The workman then proceeded to explain in 
simple words the difference in the rate of 
speed and what caused it. 

Again I had missed an opportunity of 
answering my child’s question intelligently. 
Children only retain the facts they under- 
stand. Do my duties as a mother consist 
merely in feeding and clothing them? When 
I have turned them over to the school teacher 
for further instruction will they be well-in- 
formed? Will the knowledge of facts I have 
taught them prepare their minds to grasp new 
facts more quickly? Will the foundation I 
am laying for their school education be firm 
enough to help them in the coming years, or 
will my careless, thoughtless answers to their 
questions prove stumbling blocks? 

In this accounting with myself—this meas- 
uring up with my ideals of motherhood, I de- 
termined to make each question my children 
ask an opportunity to add to their store of 
knowledge, if possible. If I do not know the 
answer, I shall try to inform myself on the 
subject. To me it will be a liberal education. 


were busy with a shopping 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Our Minds 


We are finding that the human mind is a 


larger thing than used to be supposed. Our 
consciousness is only part of our mind. 
Dr. Morton Prince tells us that, standing 


one day on a doorstep in Boston, he saw one 
of his patients passing by fifteen or twenty feet 
away. She was not looking in his direction. 
“Good morning, Miss B.,” he called; but she 
was in a mood of profound abstraction, and 
did not hear him. Twice more he uttered his 
salutation, laying the stress each time on a 
different word. When he mentioned the oc- 
currence at their next meeting, she had no 
recollection whatever of having been near him 
on that afternoon. - Yet when put into a state 
of hypnosis she recalled the scene, and re- 
peated his exact words with the accents varied 
as he had varied them. 

Here is another story (told first by C. Lowes 
Dickinson and quoted in various places) which 
strikingly illustrates this aspect of the mystery 
that we carry around with us all the while. 
A few years ago a young woman, when in the 
hypnotic trance, told with much detail about an 
Harl and Countess of Salisbury who lived about 
the time of Wat Tyler, in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. In her normal state of 
consciousness the young woman had no recol- 
lection of having ever read or heard anything 
that could give her the incidents and the cor- 
rect genealogical data which she had narrated. 
Here was a chance for imagination and credu- 
lity to do their most fantastical by way of ex- 
planation. But the real source of the strange 
revelations was this: fourteen years previ- 
ously, when the young woman was only a child 
of eleven, an aunt had read to her a book in 
which the historical information was con- 
tained. During the intervening years the 
details, even the fact of having ever seen the 
book, had been entirely lost to the conscious 
memory. 

How much, out of life's daily experiences 
and encounters, is thus indelibly imprinted 
upon the subconscious memory, no one knows. 
Under the irregular conditions of automatic 
writing, crystal gazing, the hypnotic trance, 
and sometimes in dreams at night, memories 
may come forth, in minute detail, gleaned 
from items seen only “out of the corner of 
the eye” when reading another column of a 
newspaper; and accurate descriptions of the 
face, dress, and manner of some stranger 
passed in a hallway or on the street and never 
eonsciously seen at all. Thoughts that have 
once played in one’s brain, and emotions that 
have once been felt—these, too, may be re- 
corded and stored up, though years may elapse 
before one finds them again in his awareness. 
Perhaps that is the way with all things we 
ever encounter, experience, or think. No one 
knows. It cannot as yet be proved; nor can 
it be disproved. 

But this is known. WPxperiences, emotions, 
thoughts, desires, if they have not been whole- 
somely disposed of when met in the: first 
place, may, though utterly forgotten by the 
conscious mind, linger on in the’ sub- 
eonscious mind and act in such a way as 
to produce disastrous results to both mind and 
body. A primary essential of life’s business 
for every one of us is that we should train 
aurselves to react wholesomely, with our con- 
scious minds, to all the diversity of daily ex- 
perience, both that which is agreeable and 
that which is disagreeable: The psychology 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Closet and Altar 


THE COMMON LOT 


And let us not be weary in well-deing: 
for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.—Gal. 6: 9. 


Now, then, if Jesus Christ is not to help 
us in the monotony of our daily lives, what, 
in the name of common sense, is his help 
good for? If it is not true that he will be 
with us, not only in the moments of crisis, 
but in the long commonplace hours, we may 
as well have no Christ at all, for all that 
I can see. Unless the trivial is his field, 
there is very little field for him, in your 
life or mine.—Alerander Maclaren. 


Think of thirty years at Nazareth, the 
Divine soul of the Son of God shut into 
this narrow and circumscribed lot, unap- 
preciated, unhonored, unknown, unrecog- 
nized and uncomplaining! 
cure the soul of the burdening sense of 
monotony if we looked to Jesus. ‘There is 
less of sameness in most of our lives than 
there was in his.—Charles Brown. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail his name so high 

Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

Who found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 


John Vance Cheney. 


As a-small room may be more full of 
comfort and joy than a palace, so he who 
in obscurity lives for truth and love is more 
blessed than one who lacking inner free- 
dom and light is applauded by thousands.— 
J. L, Spaulding. 


The larger part of life must consist in a 
laborious routine. All of us who are worthy 
have to work with small details, and as it 
were, like those water drawers of the Hast, 
hand over hand every day upon the same 
old rope. And the tendency of most of us 

. is to feel our life dreary and our work 
cheap. We leave romance to the soldier, 
wonder to the scientist, and to the states- 
man the sense of the honor of standing in 
a great succession. We look upon our work 
as only a private and exhausting function 
in our lives. We seek our inspiration in 
getting away from it and putting ourselves, 
through literature and art, into those lives 
which we imagine to be more blessed than 
ours with richness of feeling and grandeur 
of vision. What fools we are! We need 
no escape from work. We need not fawn 
We also stand in a great suc- 
cession; we all have a spiritual ancestry.— 
George Adam Smith. 


The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of wrritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces, let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. Give 
us to go blithely on our business all this 
day, bring us to our resting beds weary and 
content and undishonored, and grant us in 
the end the gift of sleep. Amen. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I think it might 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOI! 


Winning the World Through th 
Gospel 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topi 
for March 29—April 4 


BY FLETCHER D. PARKER 


Topic: Friendliness as Expressed Thro 
Evangelistic Missions—Matthew 9: 35- 
Acts 8: 35-87. 

Evangelistic missions would be imposs 
for us if we did not feel that we had so 
thing worth while to give and were not o 
ready but eager to give it. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What are some of the institutions 
have which are of the greatest value? Sugg 
tions: Christian homes, schools, colleges, I 
pitals, orphanages, and churches. 

2. What is our greatest source of inner Pe 
and courage? 

3..Where does inspiration for these e 
from? 

4. How much do we eare about shar 
these with others, and are we ready to mi 
any sacrifice in doing so? 


The next consideration that should be 0 
is to examine Christian Missions from | 


~ position of the people we seek to serve. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. Are not their religions good enough? 
they bring health, happiness, and peace? — 
2. Have we any right to try to change 
veligion? Suggestion: Have we a right to te 
anything? If so, what gives us that ri 
Do truth and value give any positive grou 
on which to stand? E 
3. Are we good enough ourselves to sé! 
as examples? This is a searching questi 
Are we taking Jesus in earnest? 
After making up our minds as to wheth 
we have something worth giving, and som 
thing worth receiving, our topic would na 
rally lead us to a discussion of the meani 
and obligations of the friendly attitude. 3 
1. What are the proper limitations of frien 
ship? Should we be restricted to our nei 
bors and schoolmates or are there others W 
should have a place in our interest? 
2. What is the basis of friendship? Is 
nationality? Color? Character? If not, wha 
3. Does a friendly attitude involve a des 
to be friends with those whom we do } 
know but do need the touch of our affec 
4. What definition of friendship could 
make that would apply to this question, 
God ‘friendly’?”’ Does one definition apply | 
God and another to men? - 
5. What, if anything, does friendship ime 
in the way of obligation? Do real friends sha 
only. the trivialities of life, or do they , 
to give each other those things which mez 
most to them? 


If, then, evangelistic missions are wor 
doing and are one of the obligations of 
friendly attitude, how can we take hold? Sui 
gestions: Through our own denomination 
work, at home and abroad. What are t 
agencies through which we may work? 4 


1. In what ways can we help at once? Su 
gestions: The friendly life, personal cont 
tions, life service. 

2. What should we do with our lives? 
gestion: How about the ministry, medical 1 
sions, choosing our work when we think ¥ 
ean serve best. 

8. What really is the purpose of our 
to get or to give? How can we give the most 

4. What part should prayer have? 


farch 19, 1925 


Recent Lessons and Theology 
March 29. Review 
One of the surprising and rather embarrassing 
scoveries in connection with this Bible class 
ige has been the number of ministers who 
ad it from week to week. It has, of course, 

»t been intended as a minister’s page, but has 
presented merely the effort of an average 
ible student to interpret for average readers 
me of the simpler and more outstanding facts 
1d teachings concerning the Bible. The word 
encouragement that has come from many 
inisters has, however, been very gratifying. 
One of these friendly and encouraging let- 
rs has come from a pastor who at the same 
me states very ably a problem with which 
» suggests that I should deal. Instead of a 
rmal review of the lessons, which seems un- 
scessary, I may avail myself of this week’s 
ace to comply with this request. I think that 
e whole matter can best be brought before 
;in the exact way in which my correspondent 
1s stated it. Here is the essential part of 
s letter: 

I haye wished at times that you had given 
ie whole content of your mind on some of 
1e theological questions that have come up 
nd where it seems to me that you have stopped 
alf way lest you offend some who still hold 
) traditional views. That may be a wise pro- 
‘dure and very likely the leaven of your 
aching will have its effect upon such minds 
; are open to the new light. ; 

The Bible Glass in my church, which I do 
ot teach, but where I am often present, holds 
retty strongly to traditional views. In the 
lass yesterday, where the lesson was “Christ 
efore Pilate,” some of the members insisted 
iat it was absolutely necessary for Jesus to 
ie upon the cross as an atonement for sin. 
he question was then asked, “If this was a 
art of God’s plan and Judas and Pilate were 
le instruments to bring this about, wherein 
‘as their fault and their guilt? Could God 
istly punish the instrument used to fulfill 
lis purpose?” , 

I would answer this question by denying 
1e soundness of their theology and their in- 
rpretation of the Atonement. I would take 
esus out of any cut and dried plan of which 
e was always conscious and let him meet 
fe as we must meet life and I would make 
ne virtue of his death upon the cross the 
ecessity of remaining true to his ideals. To 
e sure in doing this I must pass lightly over 
he supernatural and the miraculous and make 
he Atonement of Jesus to consist in his ex- 
mple and his teaching. ‘The members of this 
laws _ would want more. Is there anything 
10re ? 


No one, more than my correpondent or any 
astor who has to face his own problems, will 
ealize how difficult, if not impossible, it is to 
eal satisfactorily with the largest themes in 
ery limited space. I have endeavored to write 
ith frankness and have no particular reluc- 
ance to give offense where the interests of 
ruth are at stake, for no real truth seeker is 
ffended by frank and honest statement. But 
s the purpose of this column is helpful sug- 
estion and instruction, it does seem necessary 
hat one should avoid anything that merely 
nystifies or puzzles one’s readers or specifi- 
ally invites misunderstanding. It is important 
n all sound teaching that one should make 
me’s self understood; a fact which teachers 
ind preachers do not always rightly perceive. 
/ am- willing, however, to deal very candidly 
vith these questions of theology and the Atone- 
nent, though I believe that I express the feel- 
ng of a great many when I say that the more 
me thinks upon this vast problem the less 
ready he is to dogmatize upon it. 

I approve of the constructive suggestion 
which this pastor has made in his letter, but I 
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should go further than he has done in two or 
three directions. 

First of all, I should not only deny the 
soundness of a great deal of traditional 
theology concerning the Atonement, but I 
should go the length of resenting its presump- 
tuousness. What right have we to suggest the 
conditions upon which alone God ean forgive 
sin? Have not many of our theories of the 
Atonement almost gone the length of instruct- 
ing God what he is to do? Why should we 
not approach the Atonement from the stand- 
point of our human needs and our human life 
without the presumptuous suggestion that we 
know fully the mind and prerogatives of the 
Almighty? Surely there is no fact or mystery 
that we should approach with deeper humil- 
ity and in a less presumptuous and dogmatic 
spirit than the great fact and mystery of the 
Cross. 

In the next place, I would distinguish 
very carefully in scripture between the inter- 
pretation of the fact and mystery of the Cross 
in the terms of Jewish religion and the 
expression of the meaning of the Cross 
in more absolute or general terms. For in- 
stance, much of the reference to Christ as a 
sacrifice has been definitely related to the sac- 
rificial idea in Judaism. But what Paul says 
in effect is that the whole Jewish ritual and 
philosophy of sacrifice is superseded or abol- 
ished in Christ because God in Christ is him- 
self the sacrifice. Properly interpreted, apart 
from this language of Judaism, Paul’s teach- 
ing is not that Jesus was a sacrifice to God, 
but, as he puts it very plainly, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 
Was not Jesus then a sacrifice for sin? Yes, 
but only in the sense that the purposes of sac- 
rificial love are in God himself. 


Here we come into the presence of the deep- 
est mystery of life and the universe, and I 
confess that in my general attitude and views, 
I am at heart very conservative. I feel that 
many theories of the Atonement that are 
called traditional are at least efforts to plumb 
depths of mystery that more modern theories 
or attitudes have not adequately sensed. There 
is, no matter-how much we may deny or dis- 
regard it, a great sacrificial law running 
through all of life. The fact that we cannot 
explain it does not lessen its significance. 


The crucial question between the conserva- 
tive and more liberal theories of the Atone- 
ment seems to center around what has been 
called “the blood theology.’ But that expres- 
sion. may have both an unacceptable and a 
most acceptable meaning. The crudeness and 
repelling literalism of much that has gone 
under that term, ‘‘the blood theology,” thought- 
ful students must surely realize. I remember 
our Western Editor telling me once of a pas- 
tor who asked him whether he thought that 
Jesus had lost on the Cross exactly the right 
amount of blood necessary to redeem the world 
and no more. That seems a somewhat logical 
development of the commercial theory, which 
to me at least only emphasizes how shocking 
is such a misrepresentation of the fact and 
revelation of grace. Such a conception of the 
Atonement misses entirely the truer idea that 
is emphasized in the verse of the hymn: 

Its streams the whole creation reach, 

So plenteous is the store. 


Enough for all, enough for each, 
Enough for evermore. 


Whatever the Atonement may have been be- 
sides, it was fundamentally a profound expres- 
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sion of love. I think that the death of Christ 
went beyond merely the necessity “of remain- 
ing true to his ideals,’ unless these ideals are 
interpreted as something more than that sort 
of adherence to conviction and firmness of 
faith that other martyrs have manifested. 

The death of Christ was profoundly a reve- 
lation of love. ‘The deepest note of the 
Atonement was manifest in his words from the 
Cross concerning those who had put him to 
death, “Father, forgive them. They know not 
what they do.” I should interpret the life and 
death of Christ largely through those words. 
They constitute to me the soul of the Atone- 
ment. 

But I am mindful, also, of what the Atone- 
ment was. It was the death of Christ. It was 
the shedding of his blood. I have felt very 
strongly that in a period when we have seen 
the world deluged in blood because of human 
selfishness and sin, it is a strange time to 
feel that reference to the blood of Christ has 
no true or proper place in our preaching and 
teaching concerning the Atonement. As a sym- 
bol of sacrifice in its highest aspect and its 
redemptive purpose, the blood of the soldiers 
that has been poured out for us, and the blood 
of Christ who died to save us, surely have a 
meaning that cannot be ignored or lightly 
passed over. Here is emphasized the cost of 
sin and salvation, and I find in this emphasis 
something that is related to the deepest mys- 
teries and facts of human life. 

I find that all through human history, the 
innocent have been suffering with and for the 
guilty. The fact of vicarious suffering is 
written everywhere: When a son or daughter 
goes wrong, a loving father or mother experi- 
ences what God experiences toward his chil- 
dren, and what Jesus revealed in its fullness 
in his life and death. 

We come back to the great doctrine of the 
Fatherhood and God as the center of Christ’s 
teaching and religion, but the Fatherhood of 
God is related to this mysterious and sacri- 
ficial aspect of love. Love in the home, love 
in human relationships; love as a passionate 
interest in humanity and in progress is insep- 
arably associated with sacrifice and the Cross. 

Not in a Jewish sense, but in a much larger 
sense, it is true that “without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.” It is my 
personal feeling that until we realize the truth 
of those words and interpret the Atonement 
in relation to them, our theories must be thin 
and unsatisfactory. But I interpret those 
words myself not through any commercial, 
or satisfaction, or governmental theory, but 
through the fact of Christ as the revealer of 
a God who eternally loves men and whose 
love is working for their redemption. 

This discussion, I realize, is exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, for the theme is vast, but I mav 
have suggested at least the directions in which 
my own convictions and experiences have 
moved. 


Saved By Grace 
By Ruth Wright Kauffman 
An angel that lost her wings 
And fluttered down to the earth— 
What is a death or a birth 
To an angel that lost her wings? 


Her cheeks all pale and afright, 

Her blue eyes great wet pearls, 

And tangled her golden curls, 

But her wings—they were lost in the night. 


Will they ever grow again, 

And their gauze it is made whereof ?— 
It is penitence, faith, hope, and love: 
Aye, they will grow again. 
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Of Interest for Home and Family 

A Moruer’s FAREWELL LETTERS, by BETTY 
JARNEFELT RAUANHEIMO (Augsburg Publish- 
ing House). This unpretentious little volume, 
which we assume may be ordered through the 
Pilgrim Press, though we have no knowledge 
either of its author or of the house that pub- 
lishes it, seems to us a remarkable piece of 
work. It is the letters of a mother who 
realizes that death is near at hand to the 
daughter of fifteen years whom she is leaving. 
Whether the letters were actually written in 
that situation, or whether they are merely 
cast in that form, there is a ring of genuine- 
ness and sincerity about them. There is a 
simplicity and artlessness of style which is 
really masterly in its achievement, and the 
atmosphere of sanity and good judgment in 
which counsel is given regarding the forma- 
tion of character, religious faith, love, mar- 
riage, and all the intimate experiences of life, 
is untainted by any weak sentimentalism or 
narrow dogmatism. These letters, really, are 
worthy of a wide eirculation. It is not often 
that one comes today upon a book dealing 
with the basal matters of life with such dig- 
nity, tenderness, and strength as _ these 
mother’s letters reveal from the beginning to 
the end. 

My Moruer’s Pars~tpy SHAWL, AND OTHER 


PorMs, by CorA WALKER Hayes (Blakely- 
Oswald Co. For sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Bookstores. $1.25). The real, old-fashioned 


home flavor is about these poems by Mrs. 
Hayes, wife of Rev. Francis L. Hayes, D.D., 
of Chicago, to whom the volume is dedicated. 
The Congregationalist has had the honor of 
publishing some of the poems here brought 
together. It is a pleasure to commend them. 
They are in soprano rather than in full dia- 
pason, but there is no jarring note anywhere, 
and they combine rhythmic, tuneful quality 
with tenderness, wholesomeness, and truth of 
sentiment. If the entire home life of America 
were reflected in these poems we should be a 
happy and fortunate nation. One turns from 
so much of the strident poetry of the day 
which deals so lightly, or so basely, with hal- 
lowed things, to a volume like this that ap- 
preciates the real values, and expresses them 
so beautifully. We like particularly the open- 
ing poem: 

“Like that old shawl was mother’s life, 

Rich-hued and warm and fine”; 
Spring Tokens, and Mistah Win’, poems that 
reveal a certain diversity, but that are not 
better than others which will appeal as 
strongly to other readers. 

CHILD LABOR AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE: 
A CuHILpD LABoR PRIMER, by DAVIS WASGATT 


CLARK (Abingdon Press. $1.00). The child 
labor problem is a problem that ultimately 
relates to, and affects, the home. Whatever 


may be the arguments for, or against, the 
passing of the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution, no more false or hypocritical 
plea was ever made than that by which op- 
“ponents of that measure sought to defeat it, 
suggesting that it was against the home. Those 
who think that the child labor problem is 
solved or that the principles are yet recog- 
nized upon which it must be solved, would do 
well to consult this primer. 

Tue CHILD: His NATURE AND His NEEDS 
(The Children’s Foundation). “This “survey 
of present-day knowledge concerning child na- 


ture and the promotion of the well-being and 
education of the young’ has been prepared 
under the editorship of Professor M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin. It is a sym- 
posium by men of outstanding authority, with 
adequate bibliographies and a copious index. 
The range and treatment of subjects in its 
five hundred pages are too extensive for re- 
view, but the volume is commended as of 
prime importance. 


A Christian Journalist 

HANDICAPPED, THE Lire SrTory OF FRED- 
erick A. BisBrer, by Dorothy Hall (Univer- 
salist Publishing House). In the circle of 
religious journalism, in the ministry and lead- 
ership of the the Universalist Church, and in 
the practice of the fine art of living a tri- 
umphant Christian life Dr. Bisbee was a rare 
and inspiring personality. From boyhood he 
was seriously ‘handicapped’ by physical dis- 
orders and pain. Although crippled from the 
age of fourteen to the end of his life he was 
optimistic and resolute, and made his way 
through college and through long years of 
distinguished service as a minister and as 
editor of the Universalist Leader. MHis faith 
and courage, his cheerfulness and patience, 
his brotherly helpfulness, and his wisdom were 
notably praiseworthy. Miss Hall has told 
the story with engaging simplicity and direct- 
ness. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall collaborated. 
Characteristic pleasing quotations from Dr. 
Bisbee’s writings and high tributes to his 
memory follow the biography. 

Dr. 
followed in the Universalist Leader editor- 
ship by Dr. John van Schaick, who has worth- 
ily continued the succession with a virile pen 
and a warm heart, with zeal for righteous- 
ness and stirring spiritual dynamic. More- 
over, he is a brother beloved among religious 
journalists and in the wider Christian fel- 
lowship as well as in his own church. 


Religious Books 

THE PATHS THAT LEAD TO Gop, by WILBUR 
Fisk Trvterr (Doran. $4.00). The author 
of this book is professor of Christian Doctrine 
in Vanderbilt University, and dean emeritus 
of the Theological faculty. This substantial 
volume of over six hundred pages represents 
the fruitage of a useful ministry in teaching, 
and of years of warm-hearted, fine-spirited 
quest of truth. The title hardly indicates quite 
definitely enough the nature of Prof. Tillett’s 
work, though it does ‘adequately describe his 
purpose. The sub-title better describes the 
book as “a new survey of the grounds of 
theistic and Christian belief.” Prof. Tillett 
has written especially “for those who are in 
process of thinking their way through [modern 
religious problems] and would like to have the 
help of a clear statement of the old and new 
views which more or less sharply divide the 
modern religious-thinking world.” Judged by 
this purpose the volume is admirable. Pos- 
sessed of a modern and open mind, the author 
does not force conclusions upon his readers, 
but recognizes that, with the data at hand, it 
is the business of thoughtful young men and 
young women to do their own thinking and 
arrive at their own convictions. 

The “paths that lead to God,” as Prof. Til- 
lett discusses them are, Through Nature, 
Through. Science, Through Man, Through 


“is a philosophy of life which the youth a d 


Bisbee died in 1923, and he has been’ 


son’s Prevailing Prayer. 


Pa 


iii i 
ry, 


Through t 


Philosophy, 
Bible, Through Christ, Through the Chur 
Through Doubt, Through Experience, Throw 


Through Reason, 


Suffering and Death. Other chapters de 
with the details, problems, and conditions 
man’s quest of God. The bibliography is su 
gestive and there is a valuable index. 

Out In Lirr, by Doucitas Horton (Abir 
don Press. $1.25, postage extra). The auth 
is the new pastor of the Leyden Congregation 
Church, Brookline, Mass., a young man D 
only of fine personality, but of clear yi 
and courageous thinking. At first his bo 
seems a treatise on vocational guidance. — 
is something more than a presentation of t 
opportunities and responsibilities of certa 
trades, professions, and business, which a 
presented in a masterly fashion. It makes li 
an adventure, but “a field of honor” rath 
than the arena of selfish struggle. He dares” 
apply the standards of Jesus to business al 
industry. The ethical urge is strong and i 
sistent. Life is not merely getting a “= 
neither is it “the abundance of things.” 


day need to be taught. Mr. Horton prese 
it attractively, and with compelling force. 
is a book not only for the young man on f 
threshold of life but for his father, his teache 
and employer as well. ! 
Our Faruer, by H. C. Carter, M.A. (A 
pleton). This is not a large book, D 
it is choice. The author modestly says 


it is “not the work of one who is learned 
theology.” One reader, at least, thanks G¢ 
for that, if being so learned might ha 


robbed his interpretation of its humanness. 
Carter has treated the Lord’s Prayer, not | 
a formula for ceremonial repetition, but as a 
example of communion between a devout sol 
and the Father. His book is an inspirit 
treatise,—no, that is too cold a word—it 
a series of thoughtful, friendly conversati¢ 
about real prayer. 

“Tt is something better than a logical ord 
that we have in the clauses of this prayer; 
is a vital order,” says the author. So} 
leads one into the Presence, and shows h 
when one utters the Name of Father with 
knowledge of its meaning, desire for his Ku 
dom and Will, trust in his Provision, his F 
giveness, and in the Safety of his protectio 
follow naturally, and the Dowology is iney 
table. Our Father is the sort of book one wae 
to share with his best friends. 

THE POWER OF PRAYER AND THE Sa 
Power, by R. A. Torrey (Revell. $1.7 
Those who read Dr. Torrey’s How to Pr 
of a quarter of a century ago will know w 
to expect in this fuller volume. This boo 
has much to do with prayer and revivals, | 
it covers other aspects of prayer. He ‘ 
plays the many hindrances which stand in 1 
way of the prayer life. It is a very differen 
treatment of the subject from Marshall De 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE by JOHN 
Davis, D.D. (Westminster Press. $4. 
This is the fourth edition revised to incl 
the latest results of biblical research. I 
a conservative, scholarly and faithfully 
prehensive dictionary and encyclopedia 
bined in a single volume of convenient 
(over 850 pages). It is illustrated with m 
excellent pictures, and many excellent 
also are included. 
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Dulce Tends the Fire 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Parr II 
Dazed, Moth’ felt her way to the sofa where, 
. brief a while before, Dulce had exploded 


rer the absurd words in the puzzle. Dulee, 
ar little girl, out in that swirling, shrieking 
orm, The winding, narrow road, slippery as 
‘ease! Over the Spur—the most dangerous 
iff in the region. And Dulce always felt 
izzy when she was “high up looking low 
own.” When was it that old trapper lost his 
fe up there in such a blizzard? 

Jimmy Dick’s voice and sympathetic nuz- 
ing brought her back to herself. ‘“She’s a 
hiz on snowshoes, and she’ll put on the 
rakes and make it in low easy. You can’t 
eat the Carrs!” To Popcorn he confided 
iter, “Say, kitten, it’s a shame I’m not ‘In- 
ad’ the Sailor, and you the eagle. We'd go 
<iter-scoot over the Spur and Dulce could 
tay home by the fire.” 

Up on the blurred, indistinct trail, a ghostly 
gure fought wind and snow and something 
yorse. Dulce was gloriously strong. She was 
eyer winded in climbing, or shaky in her 
pees like Ann. Her heart did not jump out 
f her ribs as Kitty confessed hers did after 
Camp Fire hike to the glacier. No, Dulce 
yas a true mountaineer, and she faced the 
oisterous gale with youthful confidence in her 
odily strength and endurance. 

“Byen Eric couldn’t make more progress to- 
ay,’ Dulce consoled herself for what seemed 
rritating snail’s speed.' “I might as well be 
lind as an owl for all that I can see ahead; 
ut one comfort, there’ll be no head-on colli- 
ions. I’m the only human bound for Argyle 
his pleasant afternoon.” 

As she toiled onward, slowly yet steadily, 
lalting now and then for a brief rest, she 
jiectured how Ann would sputter. ‘Ann babies 
né as much as she does Jimmy Dick. Tom 
vill feel like a peanut because he wasn’t at 
lome to do the manly act and make a Dulce- 
it-by-the-fire out of me. Dad,” her heart 
eem to burst into flame at mere thought of 
lim, “well, Dad will understand, all over. It 
vas up to me, so why any fuss about it?” 

She purposely kept her thoughts playing 
usily with one game and another, because 
she realized that every curve of the trail was 
ringing her nearer the dreaded place—the 
errifying, outflung crag that poised at such 
1 dizzy height above the valley. Her imagina- 
jon always conjured up quick nightmares 
from the expression, “falling through space.” 

“Goop!” She took the craven inner voice 
severely to task. “‘I’ll hug the inside of the 
trail and crawl around it like a lizard. Guess 
I'm not so eggshelly that the wind can pick 
me up and throw me over.” Then to get even 
with the yellow streak she despised, she went 
over every word of Tom’s teasing doggerel: how 
she would choose cheese-making to hunting the 
chamois o’er the “chaz-zums, since precipices 
give me spaz-zums!” As she gayly flung this 
confession into the face of the storm, she 
tripped over a drifted boulder and sprawled like 
a rag doll, then spent a disgusted period scoop- 
ing snow out of eyes, ears, and mouth. “Tom 
would say I need to wipe off my windshield,” 
she thought whimsically, ducking her cold, wet 
face into the wetter red scarf that fluttered 
out behind like a gay ensign bearing the de- 
vice: Excelsior. 


. 


One tempestuous turn after another Dulce 
achieved safely, but the battle was telling on 
her now. The icy blasts drained the very 
breath from her body; she felt deafened from 
the constant uproar of the wind that shrieked 
among the trees and moaned through rocky 
eaverns. ‘Now I know how it sounded when 
Ulysses’ sailors opened the leather bag and 
turned loose all the winds at once,” gasped 
Dulce as she stopped for breath before essay- 
ing the last steep grade that would bring her 
to the rim of the Spur. ‘These straps are 
digging into my ankles ‘something fierce,’ as 
J. D. would say. I’ll stop two good breaths 
and a half in this rock tepee and rest my 
feet.” 

Following thought with action, Dulce had 
her first real fright. As she ducked into the 
natural shelter, a wraith-like Thing plunged 
past her, brushing her rudely, then vanished 
in the white swirl. “Mercy me!” Trembling, 
Dulce crouched in the rude harbor. “Just an 
old coyote, scareder’n I was!” she said shakily. 
“Glad Tom’s not here to make fun. But I 
must make it before dark.” She was wearier, 
colder than she had realized, and there was 
no time to lose, warming numbed fingers and 
toes. “Wyvery minute counts,’ Ann had re- 
peated. Pneumonia at nine thousand feet al- 
titude was nothing to trifle with. She longed, 
like Hercules, to pass her burden on to Atlas; 
and her giant was the ambitious young doc- 
tor. From all she had heard of him, nothing 
so common as the weather could stop him. He 
was eager to build up a practice and would, 
no doubt, be numbering Carr Crest folks, 
among his patients, since Dr. Wyatt was feel- 
ing his age and talking of retiring. 

“Now for the crisis! When that’s over, 
Vl go skimming down the rest of the road 
on high.” Dulce drew a long breath, started 
to rise, and unconsciously thrust out a foot 
with sudden energy. “Oh, now I’ve done it!” 
She had kicked a snowshoe, and it slid un- 
cannily out of sight as if bewitched. Terrified 
over the result of her carelessness, Dulce 
searched feverishly. With one snowshoe gone, 
she was done for. If only it hadn’t careened 
over the trail’s edge and down the mountain! 
There followed a frantic five minutes’ sleuth- 
ing that warmed her up more thoroughly than 
a campfire could have done. - Luck was with 
her. “Oh, here it is! JI never was so thank- 
ful! Now I won't let go of you again till I 
touch goal!’ She fished the runaway out of 
a half-buried clumb of juniper and donned it 
with thumping heart. 

Now—forward the Light Brigade! Jack up 
your courage to the top notch and keep it 
there! The wind seemed to train all its big 
guns on the gallant traveler: and the sound 
of it was enough to dishearten the bravest. 
But up she crept, carefully feeling her way 
forward, hugging the jagged rock wall, eyes 
front, pulses beating a drum tatoo, for a few 
feet to her right a wide, white sea of infinity 
stretched away. 

Then, hurrah! She had made it! She was 
leaving the old, menacing Spur, and speeding 
toward the safety of the wider, low road 
that was mere play after the perils. she had 
passed. Just as Dr. Irwin stepped out of his 
cottage to get a line on the weather, he was 
grabbed by a snow maiden who in a dozen 
words shifted the load of responsibility to his 
broad shoulders. 


“Go right in and thaw out, and Mother will 
give you something hot while I harness my 
cayuses and get going. Will I make it to the 
camp tonight?” His jaw was very square, in- 
deed, as he laughed reassuringly. “You bet I 
will, unless the sky falls.” 

“T felt as silly as Chicken Little,” Dulce ad- 
mitted to kind Aunt Roxie, an old friend of the 
Carr’s, as she recited her adventures, and 
shortly after crept drowsily to bed. Daylight 
came in leaden gray, but the wind had died 
down and the clouds seemed lifting over the 
peaks. Dulce, spry as a cricket, breakfasted 
on Auht Roxie’s famous flapjacks and was 
preparing to track home. Then her hostess, 
brushing off her tiny porch, called out, “I 
swan! MHere’s the doctor. Reckon he hasn’t 
been to bed at all.” 

Dulee was outside in a flash, questioning 
eyes on the tall, brown young man behind the 
wiry cayuses. ‘Going back as soon as I get 
some breakfast, some things from the office, 
and then corral that nurse over at the Inn,” 
he announced crisply. ‘Wait a minute and 
we'll pick you up and take you home.” 

” faltered Dulce. 

The doctor, being more or less of a mind 
reader, nodded. ‘‘Made it in the nick of time. 
Sort of flu epidemic and several cases of pneu- 
monia, two pretty low. One was—” he broke 
off with an odd, searching look. “You said 
your name was Carr.’ 

Something vague, out of the air, stabbed 
Dulce and she clutched at solid Aunt Roxie. 
The very hills about her appeared to whirl. 
“Was it—” the painful lump choked so that 
she could not finish the awful question. 

“Miss Carr, you saved your father’s life,” 
said the doctor gravely. ‘No, don’t look like 
that. JI haven’t time for a new patient. A 
girl made of pioneer stuff like you—and he’s 
going to get well, I give you my word.” 

“But what if Dulce hadn’t gone? What if 
she had been as wishy-washy as I was?” Ann, 
tear-stained and crushed, asked of her mother 
that fateful day. 

“But Dulce did go, 


and Father’s safe,” 


Moth’ reminded gratefully. ‘Dulce went out, 
giving service to strangers. And she saved her 
own.” In Moth’s full heart re-echoed Dulce’s 
“Desire” : 


“T will tend 
The fire that is called 
The love of man for man.’ 


(All rights reserved) 


Bedtime Prayer for a Little Child 


A New Version of an Old Favorite 


By Oliver Huckel 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray thee, Lord, thy child to keep; 
I know that thou art always near, 
And thy dear arms are round me here. 


(Notr—Many mothers may be glad to teach 
this version to their children, for it is free 
from the thought of “my soul to keep’ which 
means nothing to a little child, and 
omits the unwholesome apprehension, “if I 
should die before I wake,”’ which sometimes is 
a distress to a sensitive child. This version 
emphasizes only the positive. comforting, and 
quieting thought of the Heavenly Father and 
his loving care, and is, therefore, in harmony 
with modern pedagogy and psychology, as well 
as with divine revelation.) 


it also 
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Dr. Fosdick at Grinnell 


The old Hawkeye State experienced a new 
thrill in the coming of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who addressed audiences at Ames, 
Iowa City, and Grinnell. He came to the 
state at the invitation of Grinnell College for 
the purpose of delivering five lectures on the 
Gates Foundation, and in connection with the 
Eleventh Annual Fellowship Conference. This 
event attracted wide attention. Each chapel 
service drew a capacity audience so that ad- 
mission was by ticket. Approximately 150 
ministers were in attendance, representing va- 
rious denominations. Next. to the Congrega- 
tionalists the Methodists were most numerous. 
A few liberal-minded Baptists and Presbyte- 
rians came and heard him gladly. Nebraska 
sent a good delegation. Illinois and Kansas 
were also represented. 

The’ interest thus aroused in Dr. Fosdick 
was not primarily due to the fact that he is 
regarded as the chief exponent of modernism 
—whatever that may mean. Nor was it be- 
cause of any recent ephemeral notoriety gained 
while supply minister in a certain New York 
pulpit. Long before Dr. Fosdick attained this 
fame, hundreds of ministers and thousands of 
laymen had known him through his Meaning 
of Prayer, Manhood of the Master, and other 
kindling books which have come from his facile 
pen and warm heart, and which have been so 
inspiringly helpful to multitudes of people. 
The opportunity to hear this man, to whom 
gratitude was due, was therefore quickly em- 
braced. 

Dr. Fosdick’s messages at Grinnell centered 
around the general theme, ‘Problems of Mod- 
ern Christianity,’ and the sub-topics were, 
“The Inevitableness of Christianity,” “The 
Need of Christian Leadership,” ‘The Chal- 
lenge of Youth,” “Christianity and the Indi- 
vidual,” “Christianity and the World.” The 
addresses were sermon-lectures. In each case 
some great New Testament teaching was ex- 
pounded. Speaking of the imevitableness of 
Christianity the preacher illuminated Paul’s 
declaration respecting the “full-grown man,” 
and showed how the basic elements in life— 
joy, conscience, love, mind, hope—found their 
full and final measure in Christianity—in the 
“stature of Christ.” Again addressing himself 
to 800 college students—on Lincoln’s Birthday 
—he took the words, “Enter ye in at the 
strait gate,” and in a masterly fashion showed 
how the world within, as well as the world 
without, was under the reign of law which 
must be obeyed. When the place of meeting 
was shifted from the College Chapel to the 
Congregational Church to accommodate a 
larger audience, Dr. Fosdick made a tremen- 
dous evangelistic appeal to bring the whole 
life into the “captivity of Christ.” And in 
the last address, which was a plea for a war- 
less world, he laid the scriptural basis on the 
words of Jesus, “They who take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 

Here are a few sentences picked at random: 
“Religion may illuminate or blast... . It was 
bad religion that crucified Jesus. Some 
believe in a cruel God, a tribal God, a sec- 
tarian God. We need a Christianity 
which will bring people together instead: of 
ripping them apart. . . Good Christianity is 
illuminated by the vision of God. We 
need a Christianity that is intelligent to the 
modern mind, and that will change the world. 
You never can be free from the law of liberty. 

. There is no magic in religion; fulfill the 
conditions and you get the results. . . Jesus 
led a youth movement. . . . The orthodoxy of 
Jesus is love.” 

The preacher did not enter the field of con- 
troversy. He was always: constructive. The 
modern scientific interpretation was not de- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


fended. It was assumed. The soul of the 
preacher was aglow with a holy passion, and 
his mind radiated thought with clearness as 
transparent as a crystal. No one hearing Dr, 
Fosdick in these messages would have sus- 
pected that he could grow “horns and hoofs” 
as some have thought. To those who heard 
him he was the prophet of the new world 
order—born ahead of his age as Bushnell was, 
but sent of God for just such a time as this. 
Many a man struggling with the problems of 
the modern parish has gone back to his task, 
after hearing this modern Isaiah, rejoicing in 
the conflict, and resolved not to yield until he 
has won victory for humanity. 

There were many other interesting and help- 
ful features at this midwinter Fellowship Con- 
ference. “The Preaching Which the Modern 
‘Congregation Wants and Needs,” and the com- 
panion topic, “The Freedom and Restrictions 
of the Modern Pulpit,’’ evoked considerable 
discussion. Dr. Herbert W. Gates of the Edu- 
cation Society and Dean C. BH. Seashore of 
Iowa City brought valuable suggestions along 
the line of religious education. The symposium 
on interdenominational fellowship showed that 
we were “inching along” toward church unity; 
while the discussion which centered on the 
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His Last Supper 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


“What’ll you have to drink or eat?” 

The warden said, “for tomorrow, you know— 
Well, whatever you ask as a final treat 

Is yours before you go. ; 

Short of a gun, or a bunch of keys, 

You can haye most anything else you please.” 


Then I had to laugh, for the foolish thing 
That I wanted most hummed into my head. 
Why should I souse, when tomorrow I swing? 
Give me something else instead. 

Give me the supper I missed that day, 
Twenty years to the bad, when I ran away. 


For father and I had had a row 

And kids at the very best are fools. 

He was right, of course. I can see it now, 
But I couldn’t be run by rules. 

“No rules for me!” Huh! Isn’t it true 

You can break the rules till the rules break you. 


So I peeked in the window for one last look, 
And mother was keeping my “helping” hot, 
And father’s fingers drummed on a book, 

And sister strummed a gavotte. 

And buddy rolled on the floor and sung, 

And tomorrow—tomorrow his brother’s hung, 


It isn’t much, is it—just one hour— 

That particular hour as a final treat? 

But if that’s a little beyond your power 

And you still talk things to eat, 

Well, give me the supper I missed that night, 
With an innocent kid’s clean appetite. 


Cee eee 


preparation of our young people for college 
life, and how the college prepares the student 
for service through the church, brought out 
the fact that this generation of young people 
are about as wholesome, well-behaved, and de- 
voted as the world has produced up to date. 
The three devotional half hours, led by Dr. EB. 
M. Vittum, took us into the deeper meanings 
and the wider reaches of the prayer life for 
those who pray for others, who pray with 
others, and who pray with God alone. The 
ten previous midwinter conferences have been 
excellent, but this one—in its inspirational 
quality, its uplifting power, its creative hope, 
and its moral passion—excels them all. 
p Pe Meds 


‘ing lecture was entitled, ‘Socializing the Chi 
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Convocation Week at Bango 


In introducing President Henry Noble 4 
Cracken of Vassar College as one of the © 
vocation Week speakers at Bangor Seming 
this year, President Moulton stated that I 
MacCracken’s inability to come to Bangor 
the usual Convocation time, the last of Jai 
ary, had caused the postponement of the we 
and thus had brought it at a time when 
weather was much more favorable to — 
gathering. Whereupon the lecturer remar 
that he had been introduced in a great m 
ways, but never before as a groundhog. : 

Dr. MacCracken came to Bangor to ¢g 
the Samuel Harris lectures on Literature ; 
Life. He took as his general subject, “ 
and Town in the Middle Ages,” and with { 
help of five representative poets, as well 


hearers to a better understanding of the m 
eval life. The Market Cross, the center of | 
life of the Middle Ages, was the subject 
the first lecture, and the poet of the Mar 
Cross was Geoffrey Chaucer. Castle K 
and Bower came next, and Jean de Meun y 
chosen as the poet of the king and of 1 
stronghold. From there the lecturer took | 
hearers to the Cloister and the Abbey Wa 


son. The poetry of the Tavern and the Tow 
End was typified by Francois Villon, “the « 
vagabond of Paris.’ Finally came the Ki 
Highway, with the great Dante as its rep 
sentative. q 


lectures on Preaching, given this year by 
William Pierson Merrill, of the Brick Pres 
terian Church, New York City. Dr. Mer 
disclaimed any intention to deliver formal ] 
tures, but said his aim was to talk info 
about the ministry, out of a personal exp 
ence of 35 years. His theme was “ 
Preacher and His Work.” He dealt first 
the message, saying that it must be perso! 
Biblical, constructive, challenging, and’ C 
tian. The second address was on the met 
of the preacher, and the third treated of 
conduct of worship. In his fourth hour, | 
Merrill spoke of the preacher among the p 
ple and emphasized the importance of paste 
work in the preacher’s life. The fifth and I 
lecture dealt with the personal and spirit 
life of the preacher, and the lecturer sp 
particularly of constancy in the practice 
daily personal private devotions, of proper ¢ 
as to amusements and habits, and of the 
to practice the presence of God. F 

The Enoch Pond lectures on Applied Chr 
tianity were delivered by Prof. Clarence R 
sell Skinner of Tufts College, and had 1 
general subject, ‘‘Society and the Life of 1 
Spirit.” Professor Skinner dealt in success 
hours with the biological, psychological, @ 
nomic, and political factors which influence 1 
spiritual life. The determining influence 
the germ plasm, the effects of various aspe 
of the mental life upon the life -of society, 
effect of a man’s occupation upon charac 
and thus upon social life, the domination 
government in human life, were some of ft 
matters which the speaker discussed. His 


tian Order,” and the lecturer sketched © 
conception of a church competent to meet | 
problems of the new world and to help creé 
a new social order. i 

From Upper Montclair, N. J., came a C 
gregational pastor, Dr. Jay T. Stockin 
conduct the Quiet Hour services of Convo 
tion Week. Dr. Stocking’s addresses ¥ 
under the general subject, “Our Invisible | 
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Does your 
Church 
Need an 


Organ ? 


Organizing 


for an Organ 


CAre you 

merely ANY churches are without an organ, or 
W aiting struggle along with a worn-out instrument, 
for the simply because the desire for a new one is un. 
Money? organized; action is forever delayed for lack of 


initiative—a plan and a leader! 


Would you The Estey Organ Company is now ready to co-operate with 
Act if a such churches in “Organizing for an Organ.” Given an accu- 
Definite rate description of the conditions against which you are con- 
Dia tending, an Estey staff expert will, without charge, study your 
: problem and submit a money-raising plan drawn up to meet 
Raise the your specific requirements. 
Money were 
D evelop ed If you are determined to have an organ, it 
for you f will profit you to write to our Campaign 
Service Department for information; your 
request should be accompanied by an out- 
? line of the situation you hope to meet. 
6 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Address Campaign Service Department, 448 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Rededication at Long Beach 

The enlarged building for Fuirsr, Lone 
BeacH, Cau., probably unsurpassed for beauty 
and equipment in American Congregational- 
ism, was dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
Feb. 7-13. There is the new unit, a parish 
house of three stories and basement, occupying 
a lot 50 by 150 feet. To accord with this, the 
first structure, except for the auditorium, was 
readapted to the complete conception. In the 
whole, there are ample sections each for men’s, 
women’s, and young people’s activities; 50 
rooms that can be used for classes in religious 
education; separate assembly rooms for the 
various departments of the church school, and 
large rooms for Bible class groups; a kitchen 
of hotel proportions, with several large dining 
rooms, and other kitchenettes, connected with 
various work sections. The auditorium, with 
its original and rare beauty and spaciousness, 
has been retained unchanged except for the 
freshening of its carpet and improvement of 
the ventilators. 

The parish house exterior of red Drecsed 
brick conforms in design to the original struc- 
ture. In the basement is a social hall, con- 
nected with the church kitchen. On the first 
floor, besides the primary and five class-rooms, 
is Pilgrim Hall, the pride of the house. It 
seats 450 persons, and is. designed for mid- 
week meetings and for use as the main as- 
sembly room of the church school. The spirit 


of the Pilgrims is manifested in the two mem- . 


orial windows—donated by Mrs. Laura J. Mil- 
ler and the Gauss family—whose title is “The 
Return of the Mayflower,’ and in the in- 
scriptions upon the walls, with names and quo- 
tations. There is a large stage named the 
Plymouth Playhouse. Other equipment in- 
cludes a motion picture outfit, a kitchenette, 
and a smaller room for receptions. 

On the second floor of the parish house are 
found rooms for the women’s department, for 
work, sociability, and Bible study; two large 
rooms for adult classes, and eight rooms for 
the intermediate department. The young people 
are given attractive provision-on the third 
floor, with a recreation hall for free use in 
games, club and Boy Scout rooms, and kitchen- 
ette, showing the large place which the culture 
of the youth occupies in the minds of the 
ehurch. Also there are eight class-rooms for 
adults. Even the janitor is suitably cared for, 
in four rooms on The Top. No description 
can be given of the decoration of walls and 
windows which in all departments, with ex- 
quisite taste, add much to the joy. 

This great building is the result of two 
years of prayerful labor, of the pastor, Dr. 
H. K. Booth, and his devoted co-workers. 
Made necessary by the expansion of the 
- forces of the church, it will be adequate for 
years to come. The cost of the adaptations 
in the first building, with the new structure 
is $153,000, making a plant of the value of 
half a million dollars. 

In the dedication week, Sunday, Feb. 7, 
was given to three great services of worship, 
in which that thought was brought forward. 
There was included an inspiring sacred -con- 
cert in the afternoon. The evening meeting 
brought forward the young people with brief 
addresses by two of them and an address by 
Dr. Herman Swartz of the Pacifie School of 
Religion on ‘Youth Will Serve.” 

Monday was ‘open house” to the public, util- 
ized by many. Tuesday evening the young people 
gave in Pilgrim Hall a dedication pageant anda 
play. Wednesday marked the formal dedication 
of Pilgrim Hall in which an address was given 
by Supt. G. F. Kenngott on “The Pilgrim 
Spirit.” Thursday was “Motion Picture 
Night,” using an episode in the life of Lincoln, 


and 
machine, 


‘Disraeli,’ with George Arliss. 


ings. For Friday evening there was a young 
people’s party; an “open house’ under the 
high school league of the church. 

It will be seen that this complex equipment 
is an answer to the modern challenge that the 
church shall conduct a unified ministry to the 
whole person in individual and social rela- 
tions: particularly to youth. Colson 


Long Pastorate in Vermont 

With a sense of private sorrow and public 
loss, Vermont Congregationalists have learned 
of Rev. G. S. Mills’ decision to resign from 
the pastorate of SECOND, BENNINGTON, VT., in 
order to become acting pastor of Wellington 
Ave., Chicago. Coming to Bennington as a 
young man, he has for 21 years stood as the 
embodiment of all that is, best in the Congre- 
gational ministry. “ 

With but two exceptions, his is the longest 
pastorate in the state; and during it he has 
received into the church 420 persons, 277 of 
whom entered by confession, and has seen the 
total membership grow from 426 to 516. Dur- 
ing the same period the benevolences have in- 
creased from $576 to almost $2,000. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Mills have given their best strength 
and counsel to the larger work of the church 
in the state and nation. They were always to 
be found at the conferences, the convocations, 
and usually at the National Council. 
was not along these ordinary and institutional 
lines that he has taken his greatest delight or 
rendered his greatest service. With a refresh- 
ing simplicity in thought and action he ad- 
dressed one question to every creed and pre- 
tended explanation, “Is it true?” And one 
question to every proposed activity, “Is it 
right?” 

Their broad sympathy with all races and 
religions, and their abhorrence of a missionary 
propaganda based upon ignorance and the as- 
sumption of race superiority, led Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills to be pioneers in developing the Ben- 
nington School of Missions. So finely has this 
institution grown under their guidance that it 
may be doubted if there is a community in the 


But it . 


ENLARGED BUILDING OF First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
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The 
given by Mr. P. W. Drake, will be 
called into large service in week-night meet- 


country which can boast another. its super 

Choosing for the sake of intellectual int 
rity to prepare his young people for chu 
membership at an older age than that accep 
in most churches, through the years he - 
been bringing into the church at Easter 
stantial young men and women old enough 
not too timid to have thought earnestly ra 
ing the Christian way of life and freely @ 
mitted to its pursuit. This accounts i 
small part for the fact that the vast majo 
of the members of his church haye been 
ceived upon confession and that Benning 
has one of the finest groups of young ve 
in the state.* 

In 1920 Mr. Mills conceived the idea of b 
ing a free community forum where all 
people of Bennington might hear men of 
tional and international reputation p 
their views of mooted questions. The 
yearly forum has been held this winter 
the’ offerings at the sessions have paid in 
for the speakers, a fact which alone attes 
the popularity of the idea. § 

Widely and thoroughly informed, publi 
fairs and good citizenship seem to Mr. 
the very heart of the gospel. One of his 
bers says that Mr. Mills had rather “his 
cons should stay away from the prayer 
ing to go to a caucus than that they should 
away from the caucus to attend prayer 
ing.” Certain it is that during the local o 
days when the vote was once very clos 
favor of the saloon, the minister himself 
manded a recount and personally examine 
ballots, which showed a real majority on 
dry side. 

For nearly 20 years he has been pres 
of the Young Men’s Association that has ] 
charge of the Bennington Free Library. Y 
the United States entered the World Wa 
obtained a six months’ leave of absence 
he might serve in the Great Lakes 
Training Station. When, however, the 
was over he became a leader of those wh 
lieved that faith should be kept with the 
who died and that war should be forever 
lawed as a recognized and legitimate m 
for settling disputes between nations. 

Such are but few of the many consider 
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piring to make the pastorate which Mr. 
Mrs. Mills are now concluding one of the 
t outstanding among Vermont churches 
ng this generation, if not in the history of 
state. 


Lenten Services 

t Sundays Before Easter at Holyoke, Mass. 
he five Congregational churches in and 
it HoLyoxkr, MASs., are united in stimu- 
ig loyalty to the Christian Church. They 
. written every family in their constitu- 
- asking them to make a special effort to 
to church on the eight Sundays before 
ter in the interests of a better community, 
1ore Christian home, a stronger church, 
a more aggressive Christian nation. On 
Inesday evenings services are being given 
hese preachers: Rev. H. L. Oldfield, Rey. 
3. Parry, Rey. A. C. Blaisdell, Rev. R. R. 
ks, Rey. Neil McPherson, Rev. J. W. 
r, and Rey. Jesse Nichols, the first ser- 
being held Feb. 25. 


he Crises of Christ’s Career’’ 

t Pontiac, Micu., Dr. A. EB. Bartlett is 
ng seven Lenten sermons dealing with the 
2s of Christ's life. 


arch 1: ‘The Crisis Hour. 

arch 8: The Crisis of His First Visit to 
Jerusalem. 

larch 15: ‘The Crisis of His Temptation. 


larch 22: The Crises of Opposition. 
[arch 29: Christ Meets the Crises in In- 
dividual Lives. 


pril 5: The Crisis of Holy Week. (Palm 
: Sunday.) 
pril 12: The Crisis of the Resurrection. 
(Haster.) 


s has been the custom of the last few 
rs, a special Holy Thursday service will be 
|, which is the most impressive and largest 
nded Communion service of the year. 


‘Lenten Sermons at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

t CuyaAnoca Farts, O., Rev. F. L. Hall 

been giving a series of pre-Lenten and 

ten sermons at Sunday evening services. 

se sermons are discussions of the lives of 

roes of Faith’ and of the phase of the 

ld’s quest for faith of which each life is 

outstanding instance. The complete series 

is follows: 

‘eb. 1: Abraham; Faith’s Pioneer. 

‘eb. 8: Job; The Quest for Faith. 

‘eb. 15: Paul; Zealot of Faith. 

‘eb. 22: Justin Martyr; Martyrs for Faith. 

[arch 1: Athanasius; Faith’s Credo. 

[arch 8: Bernard of Clairvaux; Crusader 
Faith. ? 

farch 15: John Huss; Reformation Faith. 


farch 22: Adoniram Judson; Missionary 
Faith. 

[arch 29: Jesus, Author and Finisher of 
Our Faith. 

h the Hartford, Ct., Churches 

[ARTFORD, CvT., ministers are using the 


iten season to fix the thoughts of their 
ple on Christ himself, and many of them 
giving courses of sermons dealing with the 
of Christ and men’s relations to him. 

it AsyLuM Hitt the women are meeting 
nday mornings for a devotional study of the 
le. On Thursday, March 5, Rev. C. H. 
cton, of the American Board, gave the 
utiful and informing illustrated lecture 
ich he gave last fall before the faculty and 
dents of Hartford Seminary Foundation on 
nglish Shrines, or How Christianity Came 
Our Forefathers.” On Thursday, March 12, 
FP. F. Goodsell, principal of the Language 
ool at Constantinople, was the speaker. 
2 weekly calendar carries Dr. Jefferson’s 
Sestion of 20 chapters-in the New Testa- 
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ment and 20 chapters in the Old Testament to 
be read in the 40 days of Lent, closing with 
the pithy comment, “After you have read these 
40 chapters 40 times you will be able to pick 
out 40 other chapters for yourself.” 

At IMMANUEL, Dr. C. F. Carter, the pastor, 
is preaching during Lent a series on “Modern 
Man and Religion,” the subject for Sunday, 
March 8, being “Doing Right.” In the intro- 
ductory sermon, March 1, Dr. Carter talked 
about the modern man as a thinker. He pointed 
out the three evident characteristics: the mod- 
ern man examines the fact as a gateway to 
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reality; then he becomes convinced of the 
reign of law; then he finds himself in a uni- 
verse capable of membership in it. To apply 
these principles to himself is the challenge of 
manhood. 

CreNnTER, Hartrrorp, Cr., is conducting a 
Lenten School, following a plan similar to 
that of recent years; a meeting for juniors 
in the afternoon of Thursday, devotional ser- 
vice in the meeting house at five o’clock; 
supper at six, followed by devotions and by 
the classes of the evening. Mrs. C. H. Daniels 
of the Kennedy School of Missions is leading 


Charles E. Jefferson’s Biggest Book 


THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 


Fourth Printing 


The lessons for April 1, 1925, to January 1, 1926, deal largely with Paul. 


Pastors, teachers, 


and pupils will gain increased understanding of the Apostle from Dr. Jefferson’s masterly 


portrait. Price, $2.25 
A GROUP OF LENTEN BOOKS IN STEADY DEMAND 
Steinhaeuser, A. T. W. LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 90 cents 
THE MAN OF SORROWS 5 =; 
Forty sections, one for each day of Lent, forming ULES CHILDREN HUES FAD i 
together an upward climb to the summit of Good | Cabot, Philip 
Friday. $2.25 | EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN ~ $1.50 
Goodwin, Frank J. Athearn, Walter S. 
THE VIGIL AT THE CROSS $1.00 CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
Sheppard, H. R. L. DEMOCRACY $1.75 
TWO DAYS BEFORE $1.00 | Jones, Rufus M. 
Tsanoff, R. A. FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE $1.75 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY $3.00 
ne Sen aE as Dawson, Marshall 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN AL ANGtALEO PY eee eek 50 
IMMORTALITY $1.50 . 


CANON STREETER’S ABLEST BOO 
Streeter, Canon B. H. . 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 

(A Study in Origins) 

Uses the method of co-ordination, in the convic- 
tion that the maximum benefit can only be ob- 
tained by commingling the results of recent 
investigation along several independent lines, such 
as Textual Criticism, Source Analysis, the Cul- 
tural Background of the Early Church, and the 
Psychology of Mysticism. 640 pages. $3.50 


Kuyper, Abraham 
(Late Prime Minister of the Netherlands) 


TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 
Disproves the idea that a profound theologian 
and an able modern statesman cannot also be a 
warm-hearted Christian. 


700 pages. Probable price, $2.50 


Snowden, James H. 


THE MAKING AND MEANING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Burton, Nathaniel J, - 

IN PULPIT AND PARISH 

(Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1883-4, with 

Eight Additional Lectures) 
“I am glad you are reprinting Nathaniel J. 
Burton’s Lectures on Preaching. I have always 
considered his lectures one of the very best 
courses in the entire Lyman Beecher’s Series.””— 
Charles E. Jefferson. 350 pages. $1.75 


Gwynne, Walker C 
DIVORCE IN AMERICA UNDER STATE 
AND CHURCH 
An open and unsparing examination of this 
momentous problem, giving the facts and con- 
siderations essential to the formation of a right 
judgment. Probable price, $2.00 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
“The Tyndale anniversary brings up the question of how the Bible has stood the test of 


the intervening centuries. § 
eans as it had for Tyndale’s contemporaries? 


Has it a message of equal import for us Twentieth Century Ameri- 


“After reading Dr. Fosdick’s Yale Lectures I cannot conceive anything in recent produc- 
tions more constructive or helpful in answer to the above questions, than the argument they 


present.”—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Price, $1.60 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta Boston 


Chicago 


New York City, N. Y. 


Dallas San Francisco 


and will of God. 


has been adopted 
Seminaries, Y. M. 
the United States. 


tional, Graded or other Bible lessons. \ 
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Religious” or “Superstitious”? 
The Apostle Paul’s heart was set on winning the ‘‘ Men of Athens.’’ If he had 
really told them they were ‘‘too superstitious’? which other versions of the 
Bible quote him as doing, would he have enlisted their interest in this new 
faith that was turning the civilized world upside down? 
them, as The American Standard Version renders it, that they were ‘very 
religious.’’ How important it is, therefore, to use the supremely accurate 
rendering of Holy Scriptures as found in the 


Nelson 


Use the American Standard Bible in your reading; in your devotion; {n your 

study; for it, more clearly than any version that has gone before, reveals the mind 
5 2  ealhenteatendantonten! 

The American Standard Bible text 

by all the leading Colleges, Theological x THOMAS NELSON (&) SONS 

C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible Schools in # 


The American Standard Bible text is used by over 13,000,000 I d th h th a 
Sabbath School scholars from which to study the Interna- 4 Saany, ways Sih eS 


The American Standard Bible is for sale by all book sellers ¥ strect No. 


The fact is he told 


American 
Standard 


Bible 


a a 
Free Booklet 
888-K Fourth Ave., New York City Coupon 
1 DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of your book 

entitled ‘The Wonderful Story,’’ telling how the Bible 
This does not obligate me 


A Name 


City 
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a class in the study of the Gospel of John. 
On Feb. 12, Dr. A. D. Heniger spoke on “The 
Church of Christ in China.” 


Lenten Forum at Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Rey. C. S. Weist, minister of First, Mr. 
Vernon, N. Y., has arranged a series of 
Wednesday evening discussions on “More Fun- 
damentals,” the first service being held Feb. 
24. He has invited every one to bring in their 
questions and problems. The subjects are: 
“Miracles,” “Jesus,” “Evolution,” “Inspira- 
tion and Revelation,’ “Salvation,” and 
“Prayer.” At these services special music is 
being furnished each evening. 


Sermon Series at Orwell, N.Y. 

The sermon series for Lent at ORWELL, N. 
Y., Rev. W. P. A. Humphris, pastor, is 
based on the subject, “The Seven Words from 
the Cross.” 

Web. 22: The Greatest Crime. 

March 1: A Blessed Hope. 

March 8: The Savior’s Will. 


March 15: The Forsaken Christ. 
March 22: Christ Athirst. 
March 29: Work Accomplished. 


April 5: Into the Father’s Hands. 
April 12: Haster Sunday ‘“Rabboni’’ 


“Raith on the Cross’’ 

Rev. A. C. Ferren, pastor of CLAREMONT, 
N. H., has announced “Faith on the Cross” 
as the general theme of his Sunday morning 
sermons during Lent, with the sub-topics: 
“The Test of Faith,’ “The Cost of Faith,” 
“The Value of Faith,” “The Despair of Faith,” 
“The Triumph of Faith,’ ‘The Christian’s 
Faith in His Faith,” and “The Easter Faith.” 


THE SOUL’S 
SINCERE 
DESIRE 


By GLENN CLARK 


The personal record of a man who 
has learned to pray as naturally as to 
breathe and whose every prayer is an- 
swered. Professor Clark shows the mi- 
raculous force of prayer in his life and 
exemplifies a technique of prayerwhich 
will offer practical aid and comfort to 
many people. It will be welcomed as 
an important contribution to the re- 
ligious thought of the day—particu- 
larly timely at the Lenten and Easter 
season. 


$2.00 at all booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON 


Thrilling hunting 


adventures cover- 


period of 


ing a 
twenty years’ res- 
idence in China. 


Illustrated. 


Net, $2.00, 
postpaid. 
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At the vesper services the message is given 
through the eye and ear—motion pictures and 
the preacher—and includes “The Good Shep- 
herd,” ‘Paying the Price,’ “Who Loseth His 
Life,” “The Good Samaritan,” “The Widow’s 
Mite,” and an Waster concert. At these sery- 
ices the pastor is assisted by the junior vested 
choir. 


Discussing Books of the Bible 

At Newport, N. H., Rev. F. EB. Bigelow, 
pastor, has arranged to preach during Lent on 
“Great Affirmations of the Apostle Paul,” in- 
cluding in the series ‘The Christian Passion,” 
“The Sacrifice of Love,” “The Power of Reli- 
gion,” “Life in Christ,” and “The Fruits of 
Religion.” On Thursday evenings, church 
night, the pastor’s messages are on “Little 
Books with Big Messages”; ‘“Ruth—A Mes- 
sage of Loyal Devotion,’ “Hcclesiastes—A 
Message of Pessimistic Faith’; “Amos—A 
Message of Social Justice’; “Jonah—A Mes- 
sage of Brother Religion”; and ‘“Hosea—A 
Message of Supreme Love.” 


Lectures at Newton Highlands, Mass. 

“Some Noted Johns” is the subject given 
to the series of Sunday evening Lenten lec- 
tures at NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass. The 
minister, Dr. S. H. Woodrow, is discussing 
some of the Johns who through the recent 
eenturies have helped forward the march of 
Christianity. The dates and the subjects are: 
March 1, John Wycliffe; March 8, John Huss: 
March 15, John Knox; March 22, John Cal- 


vin; March 29, John Robinson; April 5, John 


Wesley. 


At South Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

“The Gospel of Christ” is the subject of the 
Sunday morning Lenten sermons at Souru, 
St. JOHNSBURY, Vi., Rev. A. C. De Lapp, min- 
ister. The sub-topics are as follows: ‘In 
Evolution—Progress and Grace’; “In Science 
—Stability and Faith’; “In Business—Work 
and Salvation’; “In Astronomy—wWorship and 


Reverence” ; “Tn Art—Purification and 
Beauty’; “In Social Service—Love and Ex- 
pression”; “In Psychology—Human Worth 


and Immortality.” At the midweek services 
special Lenten addresses are being given, with 
a union service planned for Holy Week. 


Discussion of ‘‘The Faith of Christ’’ 

Dr. A. H. Bradford, pastor of CENTRAL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., at the Sunday morning 
services is discussing “The Faith of Christ,” 
the sub-titles of the sermons being “The In- 


finite Father,’ “The Souls of Men,” “The 
Supremacy of Love,’ “The Kingdom of 
Heaven,” “The Light of the World,” ‘The 


Power of the Cross,’ and “Fellowship With 
the HEver-Living God.’ At the Sunday after- 
noon yespers, “The Way of Christ’ is the 
theme under discussion, with these sub-topics, 
“The Way of Christ with His Friends,’ ‘The 
Way of Christ with Children,’ “The Way of 
Christ in Joy,’ “The Way of Christ in 
Trouble,’ “The Way of the Cross,’ and “The 
Way of Life.” 


At Central Church, Boston 

Dr. S. K. Tompkins, minister of CENTRAL, 
Boston, MASs., has as subjects for his Lenten 
Sunday morning sermons “The Character of 
Jesus,” “The Principles of Jesus,” “The Lord- 
ship of Jesus.’ On Palm Sunday he will 
preach on “Singing a Welcome to God,” and 
on Easter Sunday, “Going Through to Vic- 
tory,’ and “Christ, the Sufficient Dynamic.” 


Some ‘‘Worth While Books’’ 

At the Lenten Sunday evening services the 
minister of Sreconp, DrersBy, Cr., Rev. A. W. 
Budd, is discussing ‘“‘Worth While Books,” the 
first discussion being based on So Big, by 
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Edna Ferber. Other books about which } 
Budd is preaching are A White Stone, 
Ruth C. Mitchell; Patricia Ellen, by M 
Wiltshire; The Coast of Folly, by Coning 
Dawson; High Fires, by Marjorie McClu 
The Home Maker, by Dorothy Canfield. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Ministers Discuss Christian Ethics ch 
At a recent quarterly meeting of the Mo 
nock Ministers’ Association held at Ke 
the subject discussed was “Christian Bthir 
The various aspects of the topic were ] 
sented, as related to public schools, poli 
marriage, business, collection and paymen 
debts, the fundamentalist and modernist 
troversy, conduct of church members, and_ 
Sunday school. Among those taking part \ 
Rey. A. W. Howes, Fitzwilliam; Rey. EL 
Newcomb, Keene; Rev. Stephen Wood, Sw 
zey; Rev. A. H. Sargent, Gilsum-Surry ; | 
C. E. Savage, Chesterfield; and Rey. H. 
Sibley, Troy. Rev. W. S. Gooch, of 
St., Keene, and Rev. Myron Cutler, of 
frey, were unable to be present but 
papers. An unusual event of the meeting 
the election to associate membership of 
C. E. Savage, pastor of the Methodist Chu 
Chesterfield. Rev. S. B. Long, Marlboro, 
moderator of the meeting and led the dis 
sion. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

West Gloucester Additions to Membershi 
On Sunday, March 1, West G Lovo 
received 13 into membership, nine on @0 
sion. Of the 13, all are members of the } 
day school, all but two are members of 
Christian Endeavor Society, and all but one 
those on confession are young people. 
The West Gloucester C. E. Society, at 


ASTER 
HALL: MACK CO. 


au MUSIC 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services 
music and recitations for Easter. 
HELPER, NO. 11 a 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20 
No free samples; not sent for examination. a 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 \ 
5 complete specials. No free samples; not sent foi 
examination. a 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tai 
A musical entertainment which pleases all—incl 
ing the “‘Parson.’’ Ministers approve it, many ai 
-using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent 
£ 
SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS “4 
These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnall 
copies sent on request. 
SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES F 


A booklet of Biblical Cross Word Puzzles. Send 25¢ 
for one Interesting, instructive and entertaining in 
a 


A record of ‘In the Garden” makes a helpful Eas 
Hear it at your dealers ry 


HALL-MACK CO. ay & Arch Sts, 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


gift. 


Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


An Instant Success 


HYMNS of the CHRISTIAN LIE 


Edited by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published February Ist, 1925. Second larg 
edition on press. Price $135.00 per hundre 
Examination copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY _ 
7 West 45th St., New York 


1855 


rch 19, 1925 


nt rally of the Cape Ann C. E. Union, 
* won the banner for the largest per cent. 
embers present, 72 per cent. Every child 
unday school age in the parish except two 
md Sunday school. 


| CONNECTICUT 

of Prayer for Colleges 

ENTER, Hartrorp, Dr. R. H. Potter, min- 
, observed Feb. 8 as “The Day of Prayer 
Colleges.” The weekly calendar carried a 
tial leaf announcing the day and declaring, 
e church remembers in gratitude and with 
e the members of this church and congre- 
on who are students away from home.” <A 
‘of all the young people of the church away 
a home and the school or college they are 
nding was also printed on the sheet, to- 
with the prayer of the pastor. 


. 


ies’ Society Seventy-Five Years Old 


‘he ladies’ benevolent society of Rocky 
A celebrated their 75th anniversary 
nesday evening, Feb. 11. After supper 


ved in the church dining room a musical 
gram was given in the church auditorium 
| Mrs. F. G. Sherwood read a history of 
_ organization. 


. NEW YORK 
a for First, Gloversville ; 
sy the will of the late Mrs. C. A. Gates, 
st, GLOVERSVILLE, Rev. A. P. Manwell, 
tor, will receive $500. The church is also 
esiduary legatee under the will of the late 
icon J. H. Richardson. The sum received 
| probably be at least $10,000. Mr. Rich- 
son also left $2,000 to the American Board, 
}00 to the Home Missionary Society, and 
)00 to the A. M. A. He was a member of 
: Church for more than half a century and 
honored deacon for many years. He is 
ply missed in the church and in the city 
large. 
FLORIDA 
vid Growth at Coral Gables 
the progress of CoRAL GABLES, a church 
rted in a Miami suburb a year ago, is most 
uraging. ‘The parsonage is completed and 
new church about ready for dedication. 
y. T. B. Powell, of East Orange, N. J., has 
ented a call to the pastorate and began 
“k Feb. 22. 
INDIANA 
ianapolis Church Disbands 
3RIGHTWOOD, INDIANAPOLIS, has been dis- 
tinued. Its membership was not large 
yugh to warrant the continuance of the 
reh work. It turned over to the State 
ference, after paying all its obligations, 
in cash. The property’ was sold for 
500. The trustees of the conference will 
off the mortgage and the amount remain- 
;-will be invested and held in the name of 
: conference. 


: MINNESOTA 

ried Activities at Peoples, St. Paul 
BOPLES, St. PAuL, has attracted much at- 
tion to itself by the development of the 
th Ward Neighborhood House which con- 
ts its work in the church building and of 
ose board the pastor, Rev. H. Y. Williams, 
chairman. This brings to the church from 
100 to 2,000 children and young people a 
ek in clubs and classes. .The church fur- 
shes heat, light, and janitor service at a value 
over $8,000 a year. The St. Paul Com- 
mity Chest furnishes $5,000 more to carry 
the work. A summer camp and a daily 
cation Bible school are maintained and dur- 
= the winter some 70 groups of Girl Scouts, 
9y Scouts, Wolf Cubs, social and athletic 
ibs, and classes of all sorts are carried on. 
r, Williams has just completed five years of 
valk with the church. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


During the sermon some men see visions 
and others dream dreams. 


Re-opening at 38th Street, Minneapolis 
Turrty-KicHtH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, Rey. 
EH. A. Drake, pastor, has recently completed 
extensive improvements on, and additions to, 
their building, consisting of an attractive din- 
ing room with seating capacity for 225; a 
new modern kitchen; a room for the Boy Scout 
troop, lavatories and cloak room, all on the 
ground floor. The main floor has been re- 
modeled, providing a _ pastor’s study, light 
class-rooms, and a double church parlor con- 
nected by a dumb waiter with the kitchen 
below. The class-rooms and parlor are so ar- 
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ranged that they can be opened into the audi- 
torium to provide seating for 500, when 
needed. Seven art glass windows have been 
added, and the entire edifice redecorated. New 
electric fixtures and an illuminated cross add 
to the lighting efficiency. A new steam heat- 
ing plant, vapor system, has been installed. 
These improvements and additions have made 
the physical equipment of the building more 
adequate for the diversified program of this 
aggressive church. All departments of the work 
have been rejuvenated. The total cost will 
slightly exceed $12,000. | 

A special service in recognition of the com- 
pleted work and reopening was held Jan. 25. 
An elaborate musical program by the chorus 
choir and orchestra was a distinct feature of 
the service. The pastor was assisted in the 
services by City Supt. Miller and Rey. S. H. 
Roberts of Open Door Church. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. EH. M. Halliday of New 


ard in Bible making. 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 


Ask to see an 


35 W.32dSt. 


UAT TULLE : 
OXFORD BIBLES 


| Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


famous OXFORD imprint 


Oxford India PaperBible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
5 New York City 


Over 1,000,000 


copies sold every year 


nn 


ship, Doxologies, and Chants. 


sound, and yet elastic enough to fit the 


FULL ORCHESTRATION 


Arrangements for Twelve Instruments 


Price $1.25 Each 
$15.00 for Complete Set 


353 Fourth 
Avenue 


THE CENTURY CO. 


GOOD BOOKS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


You Cannot Maintain a Standard Higher 


Than Your Equipment 


The Hymnal for 


American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


1S THE HYMN BOOK THAT IS ENDORSED BY LEADERS IN 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK. THE WORDS OF THE HYMNS 

cea ‘ ARE RELIGIOUS AND EMBODY NOBLE SENTIMENTS—WOR- 
SHIP—LOYALTY—LOVE—JOY—PEACE. THE MUSIC IS APPROPRIATE TO THE WORDS AND 
HAS BEEN LOWERED SO THAT IT WILL COME WITHIN THE RANGE OF A YOUNG VOICE, 


One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order 


dinarily 
ALANCE throughout the book is ADMIRABLY MAINTAINED, with certain sections, or 
ae Niasuck! into high lights viz., Nature Hymns for Adolescents, Life and Ministry of Jesus, 


Easter, Fellow- 


The Twenty Orders of Worship 


t at the back of the book, are rich in Biblical and extra Biblical material pedagogically 
eee ene one assembly standard of the small school. 


$75.00 Per Hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


Send for returnable samples and a complete 
catalogue of our hymn books for Church, Prayer 
Meeting, Sunday School, College and School. 


New York 
City 


rrr eee 
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York. In spite of the severest blizzard of the 
winter, the house was filled. J. P. M. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis City Missionary Society 


The St. Louis City Missionary Society ob- 
served its 40th annual meeting recently in 


Cough 


cA 
) Rub Roche’s Embro- 
cation thoroughly into 
9 the little sufferer’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply it 
helps loosen the phlegm and brings relief. 


Roche’s has earned the endorsement of 
thousands of mothcrs— used successfully 
since 1802. All Druggists or 

E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 


[ROCHE'S 


EMBROCATION 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention. which 
pee rupture sufferers immediate re= 
f. It has no obnoxious springs or @ 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind figgee 
snd oy together auc aor arts. fee 
osalves or plasters. Durable ap. wy 5; 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Bee MR. C. E. BROOK 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other, genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CG., s59-, State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Pilgrim Church, with addresses on the prog- 
ress of the work by the president, Mr. H. M. 
Pflager, the treasurer, Mr. HB. N. Birge, the 
superintendent, Rev. A. R. Atwood, the mis- 
sionary pastors, and the new ministers, closing 
with an address on “Congregational Opportu- 
nities in St. Louis, by Dr. R. H. Stafford. 


Brentwood to Build in Fall 

BRENTWoopD has secured a new lot and con- 
templates building a new meeting house in 
the fall. 


Building Plans of Immanuel, St. Louis 

IMMANUEL, ST. Louis, celebrated its 34th 
anniversary Feb. 8. This church recently built 
a new brick parsonage and now is planning 
to build a new brick meeting house. 


UTAH 

Mr. Bachelder Begins Work at Provo 

Rev. HE. EH. Bachelder, formerly of Rock- 
land, Mass., began work Jan. 1 as pastor of 
Provo. He has gone to one of the im- 
portant churches of the West, to a community 
church made up of the union of Baptist, 
Methodist, and Congregational churches. There 
is a community house equipped for all kinds 
of social work and a church school finely 
organized with a competent corps of teachers, 
and the outlook is most encouraging. The 
first Sunday after his arrival, a Communion 
service was held, at which time Mr. Bachelder 
received 18 new members into the church. 


Dramatics at Plymouth, Salt Lake 

The dramatic club of PLyMoUTH, SALT 
LAKE, presented “Mrs. Stubbins’ Book Agent’ 
on the evening of Feb. 6. There was an at- 


Classified Wants 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A man, lay or ordained, to take charge 
of new community house of a New York City 
ehurch; to create a community center, and to 
direct religious education. Also a man to act 
as pastor for strangers. Salaries liberal. State 
age and qualifications. Address “D. D.,” Con- 
gregationalist. 


Church assistant wanted, Large church in 
Middle West seeks services of capable young 
woman for assistant. Full direction of religious 
education, young people, and much parish work. 
Modern church and equipment. Real oppor- 
tunity. Salary $1,200 and vacation. Address 
Rev. W. K. Williams, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Wanted in Washington suburb, working house- 
keeper by two ladies away from eight. 10) Six. 
References exchanged. “M. B.,” Congregationalist. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Girls—Women—Learn Gown Making at home. 
Earn $25.00 week. Sample free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C562, Rochester, N. Y 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


esses 


POSITION WANTED 
ns 
Young college woman desires position after 
April 1 as companion or tutor, to travel or not. 
Best references. “W. W.,” Oongregationalist. 


Wanted by refined Christian widow, position 
as housekeeper in or near Massachusetts. Ref- 
erences given and required. “S. A.,’’ Oongre- 
gationalist. 


Organist and Choirmaster—Position wanted 
by a well trained, experienced man. Fellow 
American Guild of Organists. Wishes for oppor- 
tunity to build up large chorus choir, Sunday 
school choir, and orchestra ; to engage in com- 
munity interests. | Prime. object service, not 
salary. “I. A. G. O.,” Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational pastor, ten years’ experience, 
desires change. Good preacher, university and 
seminary graduate. Address “Veritas,” care 
Congregationalist. 


Parish wanted by Congregational minister 
leaving state work. Past fifty, good preacher 
and pastor, successful with young people. Ref- 
erences. Pastor, 16 Emerson St., Plymouth, N. H. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. <Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Two tourist occupants for home of four rooms. 


‘Owner absent two or three months from April 15. 


Piano, radiola, phone. References required. Ad- 
dress Rev. Jay N. Taft, 2376 W. 31st St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. 
pany, Trenton, N. J 


Would you stimulate the giving in your church? 
Use Kempster’s little Songs on Giving, Nos. 1, 
2, and 8. Hundreds of copies being used. Send 
stamped envelope for six free copies. Rev. 
John Dale Kempster, Tonica, Ill. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Write Dufold-Trifold Com-- 


tendance of 80, and enough money was re 
to pay the Sunday school debt. On the | 
ning of Feb. 21, they went out to Bount 
and repeated the play, for the benefit E 
piano fund, to an appreciative audience. 


MONTANA \ 
Evangelistic Campaign at Butte 
PEOPLES, BuTrE, has not only been a 
eling its building, but with FLoraL PARK 
shared in a unique experiment in co-opera 
evangelism with other churches of the 
Seven years ago the newly organized 
Missions Council allocated the Flats 
south of the copper ridge to the Congregai 
alists, with the above churches lately 
ized, in a newly opened residential distri 
times since other churches have seemed 
satisfied with our occupancy, often critics 
our methods, and holding aloof. Such an 
titude makes the change more notable. 
ning at Floral Park and continuing 
Peoples Church, a two weeks’ evan, 
campaign has been held. Half a dozen 
tors from uptown churches—Presby 
Methodist, Disciple, Baptist—have unite 
making calls in the district urging all res 
to attend the meetings. The Disciples pa 
at Floral Park and the Presbyterian 
Peoples have preached every night to 
houses. The campaign will move up hill 1 
all churches have had their turn, our pa 
Rey. L. H. Bent, preaching at the Presbyt 
Church. Surely he has come to the kin: 
for such a time as this. F, Eg 


Rey. H. C. Herring Lectures at Helena 

Hetpna, Rev. F. E. Carlson, pastor, 
held the fourth annual series of lecture 
Beginning with Dr. Swain and his celet 
“What and Where is God?,” followed b; 
Willett of Chicago, and Dr. Wallis o 
Joseph Fels Foundation, this year our 
Social Service Secretary, Rev. H. C. Her 
gave the last but by no means the least of 
series. Mr. Carlson is chairman of the 1 
lative committee of the capital city’s m 
terial association and is busy this wintei 
forming the churches of the state of bills 
mitted. He is also secretary of the state I 
gious Education Commission, and of the } 
Board of Prisons and Charities. He is a 
and influential man outside as well as ii 
church circles. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Enlarged Facilities for Edgemont 

EDGEMONT is happy in the completio: 
Pilgrim Hall, as the basement of the ¢ 
has been named, and they find new use 
the old church across the way by turni 
into athletic headquarters for the church. 
Boy Scouts and Rangers meet there we 
and both organizations are prospering. k 
women have an enthusiastic gymnasium ¢ 
one evening a week. A thriving girls’ ( 
munity club also uses the building. The Ja 
guild is completing the hall for all kind 
social purposes by putting in a sink, eupb 
folding chairs, and folding tables. 


CALIFORNIA 
Activities at Perris ; 
Perris, at its New Year’s Eve Rally, 1 
a special effort to welcome the new m n 
of the year. At the annual meeting, bh 
January, the largest increase in membel 


Of Disfiguring Biemilll 


Use Cuticura| 


Sample Soap, Ointment, (ee free. 


‘Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. Malden, Mass, 


20 years was reported. All organizations 
he church are in a most flourishing condi- 
. Rey. E. B. Service is pastor. 


. 


Annual Meetings 


OUTH, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Rev: J. G. 
.KEY, pastor, in connection with its annual 
sting, issued an attractive booklet giving in 
rt form the various directions in which the 
rch has grown since 1917. In this way was 
stered growth in the number of new mem- 
received each year—the largest number, 
, joining in 1924; in church membership— 
now being active-resident members, though 
total membership is now 1,141 (of the 946 
178 were members of the church in Oc- 
r, 1917, when the membership was 225) ; 
the number of contributors—1,168 as com- 
‘ed with 220 in 1917; in the church budget— 
m an estimated $12,000 in 1917 to $49,840 
924: in church attendance, which averaged 
ring 1924 810 per Sunday; in community 
se attendance, with 157,320 in 1924 com- 
ed with an estimated 13,000 in 1919 when 
house was acquired. A budget of nearly 
1,000 has been voted for this year. 
EW CANAAN, Cr., Rev. M. F. Clarke, min- 
7, received 28 members. The average at- 
dance was about 170. An encouraging finan- 
report was read by the treasurer, which 
ea bright prospect for larger benevolences 
coming year and for meeting in full the 
1 budget. The Raymond Fund, which since 
7 has not yielded the $1,600 net income 
ich the will provides for the salary of a home 
sionary, bids fair next year to reach that 
ount. 
SyLuM Hitt, Hartrorp, Cr., Rev. W. H. 
tler, pastor, had 38 accessions, making the 
sent membership 857. The treasurer re- 
ted the disbursement of $15,861 for benevo- 
ces. Mr. Atwood Collins was elected deacon 


are used in thousands of schools 
,churches and hospitals. Thisline 
4 of Janterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects —for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.. 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


hurches Masonic Halls Residences 


Individual Cups 


Over 50,000 churches use : 

Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 


Lima, Ohio, 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 
MENEELY BELL CO. 


220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 
= BELL 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B, 

| from your own Pub- 

| lishing Society. 


“THE PILGRIM PRES 


of every description, 
size and price. Buy 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
Judge S. O. Prentice, who died Noy. 2, 1924; 
and Mr. C. W. Gross, president of the board 
of trustees of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, was elected deacon for the full term of 
six years to succeed Mr. Martin Wells, whose 
term expired. 


FLATBUSH, Brooktyn, N. Y., reports an in- 
erease in strength and numbers in nearly all 
departments. The pastor, Dr. L. T. Reed, 
presided. J. ©. Doty, church clerk, reported 
the membership to be 1,852, with 171 new 
members received during the year, a net gain 
of 74. The treasurer of the missionary and 
benevolent funds, F. A. Collier, reported, that 
the benevolences amounted to $19,954.02; and 
the chairman of the board of trustees, James 
MeNeil, reported that the receipts of the trus- 
tees for current expenses were $31,698. The 
receipts of the year for all causes, including 


church operation, benevolences, operation of 
church organizations, reduction of debt, and 
building fund for the new parish house, 
amounted to $101,077. Mr. Young, 


superintendent of the church school, reported 
the enrollment to be 911, to which should be 
added the enrollment of the men’s and women’s 
classes, making a total of $990. Mr. F. 

Beardsley, church historian, gave a summary 
of the events of the year, notable among which 
were the celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the church in November and the erection 
of the new parish house, which it is expected 
will be completed and ready for use within a 
couple of months. The address by Dr. Reed 
called attention, as a matter of great encour- 
agement, to the large appeal which was being 


‘made by the church to the young people of 


the neighborhood through the Sunday Night 
Club, the Young People’s Society, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Boy Scouts, the membership 
of which totals over 500, as well as in the 
various departments of the church school. 


Union, WEsT Partm Bracu, FLa., Rev. A. G. 
Lyon, pastor, accepted for the coming year a 
budget of $10,000, to include the pastor’s sal- 
ary, music, janitor service, advertising and 
printing, and Sunday school supplies. The pas- 
tor was voted an increase of $500 in salary. 
The total membership of the church is about 
850. The church has gained about 50 members 
since the coming a little more than a year ago 
of Dr. A. G, Lyon. 


At the annual meeting of WYANDOTTE, 
Micu., a life membership was voted to its 
former pastor, Rev. J. C. Currie. During the 
nine months that Rev. H. N. Jackson has been 
pastor of the church, 51 new members have 
been admitted. A young people’s society, with 
60 to 70 members, has been organized. This 
society plans to produce a play in the spring 
and will enjoy summer hikes and_ picnics. 
Special sermons for young people are preached 
at the Sunday evening services. The church 
membership is nearing 500. It has tremen- 
dous possibilities. 

Some notable achievements by PLYMOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dr. H. P. Dewey, pas- 
tor, are indicated by the treasurer’s report. 
A grand total of $104,029 was administered. 
Approximately one-third of this amount was 
required by the running expenses of the church 
itself and two-thirds were devoted to the wide 
range of the church’s benevolences. On April 
6, an appeal was made from the pulpit for a 
collection for the Near Hast Relief. The re- 
sponse was $7,424, the largest single contribu- 
tion made by any church in the country for 
the Near Hast. Other items in the benevo- 
lence budget are, $9,382 “for missionary work 
in our country,” and $7,488 “for foreign mis- 
sionary work.” The largest single item is one 
of $32,600 for Pillsbury House, a Minneapolis 
settlement house originally founded and sup- 
ported by Plymouth Church, now under the 
aegis of the Minneapolis Community Fund, but 
still receiving much assistance from Plymouth 
people. 

Some of the outstanding features of the 
year’s work as brought out at the meeting of 
First, LA GRANGE, ILL., were: more money 
spent for benevolences than on themselves and 
the total expenses from all the organizations 
of the church amounted to more than $55,000 ; 
126 members received, the first time that the 
church ever reached the 100 mark in num- 
ber of accessions during a calendar year; the 
church school won the Marion Lawrence Loy- 
ing Cup awarded by the State Conference to 
the school making the highest grade on the 
Pilgrim Standard. Dr. T. C. MacMillan, ex- 
Moderator of the National Council, and Dr. 
J. G. Armstrong, formerly superintendent of 
the Chicago City Missionary Society, were 
elected honorary deacons of the church. Spe- 
cial interest on the part of every one was 
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taken in the presenting of a Ford sedan to 
Miss Effie GC. Hill in appreciation of 43 years 
of faithful service as superintendent of the 
beginners’ department of the church school. 
This was a surprise to Miss Hill and made a 
fitting climax to an optimistic meeting. Dr. 
iE. A. Thompson is pastor. 

Bryn Mawr, Curcaco, Itu., Rev. M. R. 
Boynton, pastor, received from all sources 
$75,000. All bills for current expenses and 
penevolences were paid in full. The clerk re- 
ported accessions of 158, with a net increase 
of 133, the total membership at the present 
time being 781. The women reported haying 
raised during the year the significant sum of 
$5,000. Most encouraging of all was the ac- 
tion of the church authorizing the official 
boards to proceed with the construction of the 
next unit of the church building. The contract 
for the cut stone has already been let and it 
was hoped that building operations would be 
begun by the middle of this month. 

Prexin, Itu., Rev. W. C, Heyl, received 28 
members last year, 10 of the number being 
young men who came on _ confession. The 
budget was raised in full; the pastor was paid 
$300 more than ever before: the apportion- 
mnient was paid in full; and $100 was given to 
special appeals. The women raised $1,025 


SSELLING LIKE HoT-CAKES! 


Church people everywhere are selling our 
“22 MINTS” 
“iust like hot-cakes”—so they say. 


Everyone likes good candy mints. Ours are 
pure and delicious! They come in four flavors: 
Peppermint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon an 
Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolls of one 
flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
A case costs you $9, Adopt this 


CHURCH IDEA 


Quickly and easily sell 320 rolls at 5c a roll— 


total receipts $16—thus making $7 ona $9 in- 
vestment—which you give to your church. 
Ask for letters (we have hundreds) which 
church people have sent in. They are all 
wonde 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! You can do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 
STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 

437 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to ee 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affili- 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


‘*KARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1965) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise money 
quickly. “They went like hot cakes,” writes a 
Maryland woman. “I want half a gross more.” 
Every woman wants her 
kitchen equipped with 
Neva-Stain when she 
learns hands and knife 
never stain. Sample and 
plan free. 


—_—_* 
Ce 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 968 6th St., Watervliet, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools, 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 
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during the year. The church is planning to 
build this year a modern gymnasium. 

SrventH AVvE., DeNvER, Cox., Rev. Clement 
Upham, pastor, has enlarged the choir loft 
and redecorated the basement, bought new 
song books, organized a woman’s missionary 
society, revived the evening service and the 
prayer meeting, formed an adult class in the 
Sunday school, gathered two Christian En- 
deavor societies, the senior with 35 members 
and the junior with 15, and inereased the 
Sunday school from 50 to 180. The amount 
contributed by the church was .$1,760. Twen- 
ty-seven members have been received. 

The annual meeting of LA JOLLA, CAL., was 
a real family get-together. Reports were most 
encouraging. The membership is only a little 
over 100, but there is a wonderful enthusiastic 
spirit pervading the organization. The chureh 
school is the largest in its history and the at- 
tendance in 1924 more than doubled that of 
1923; the average attendance during 1924 was 
higher than the largest number present in any 
one Sunday in 1923. A part of this gain is 
due to the organization of an open forum Bible 
class where religious questions are freely dis- 
cussed. The results of the every member can- 
vass were most satisfactory and in conse- 
quence four forward steps were taken—the 
pastor’s salary was increased $400, the amount 
pledged for benevolences made larger, a sum 
set aside for emergencies, and aid from the 
Home Missionary Society is no longer needed. 
A men’s club was organized three years ago 
which draws its membership from the whole 
community. Supper is furnished by the women 
of the church. This, followed by special music, 
singing by the men and a good speaker, fill 
the evening and give the club a popularity to 
which an increasing membership testifies. 


The American Tract Society 


offers Centennial Prizes 
for Best Tracts, 
in connection with the celebration of its 


100th Anniversary, May 1925 


First Prize $100.00 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize $50.00 Third Prize $25.00 
It also offers two exceptional 
Centennial Annuity Bonds 
Send for particulars concerning award of 


prizes and Annuity Bond pamphlet to 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 Weat 45th Street 


New York City 


BEYOND THE 
MOON GATE 


By WELTHY HONSINGER 


A very realistic 

and interest- 

ing picture of 

life in China. 
Illustrated. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachuseits Bible Society 
41 Bromtield St., Boston 


BEYOND THE 
MOON GATE 


Oe ig at 
Y AMES oii 


J 1s, 
OGL I 
zt 


{ { 
‘WELTHY_HONSINGER. 


S>O000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- . 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion. Send tor free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 


Dept. L. Monon Building. 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ANDERSON, BH. L., Farragut, Ia., to Rock Springs, 
Wyo. Accepts. ; 

ANDERSON, R. K., Touchet, Wash., to Anacortes. 
Accepts. 

Burtt, 8. H., First, Springfield, Mo., to First, 
Texarkana, Ark. Accepts. 

Busu, F. R., Kirwin, Kan., to Kingsley. Accepts. 

Jercn, W. B., Cambridge, Mass., to First, Rock- 
land. 

RAHENKAMP, W. T., Ryan, Ia., to Roseland, La. 
At work. 

RIcHARDS, M. R., Barkhamstead, Ct., to Weston. 
Accepts. 

Scumipt, BH. D., Medford, Okla., to Chickasha. 
At work. 

WANGELIN, F. G., Dawn, Mo., to Grandin, Willow 
Springs, and Noble. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Worn, J. E., Greenwood, Des Moines, Ia., to 
Akron, O. Accepts. 


Resignations 

BaLpWIN, H. J., Ohio Ave., Denver, Col. 

Luavitr, F. W., Jennings, La. Effective June 1. 

MAcDONALD, ROBERT, Plymouth, Worcester, Mass. 
Effective June 30, after a ten years’ pastorate 
and a ministry of forty years. 

SuipMan, F. R., from the presidency of Atlanta 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Effective 
in May. 

WILHELM, C. H., Shelton, Ct. Effective May 1. 
Ordinations and Installations 
HannarorD, W. H., i., Martinez, Cal., Feb. 24. 
Sermon by Pres. H. F. Swartz; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. G. W. Hinman, M. B. Fisher, Ed- 

mund Owens, and W. J. Minchin. 

Tarn, W. J., 0o., licensed by the New London 
Association of Ministers, Norwich, Ct., Oct. 3, 
1924. Ordained at Franklin, Ct. 
Dr. A. H. Abbott; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
W. F. English, E. EB. Lewis, J. B. Lee, G. F. 
Bailey, and C. H. Ricketts. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Glendale, First 15 55 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Bryn Mawr 3 27 

Evanston, First 5 

Winnetka 1 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Dorchester, Pilgrim 3 5 

Gloucester, West 9 13 

Newton Highlands 4 

Shrewsbury 2 9 

Springfield, First 6 18 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


JAMES BH. GOLDSBURY 


James Edward Goldsbury died of tuberculosis 
at the Rutland (Mass.) Sanitarium on March-6. 
Mr. Goldsbury was born May 15, 1890, in the city 
of Taiku, Shansi Province, China, and was the 
son of Dr. James Goldsbury and M. Grace Golds- 
bury, nee Fisher. His father, who was a medical 
missionary for the American Board, died of typhus 
fever when ‘‘Ned’’ was but three years, and his 
mother returned with him to this country to her 
former home in Charlestown, Mass. Except for 
one year which he spent at his Grandfather 
James Goldbury’s home in Minneapolis, his boy- 
hood was passed in Charlestown and Warwick, 
Mass. 

Mr. Goldsbury attended Boston University for 
the first two years of his college course and 
Harvard the last two, graduating in the class 
of 1913. He was with the Boston Woven Hose 
Company for some years as chemist, then two 
years in Harvard Medical School and a member 
of the Medical Reserve Corps. In November, 
1919, he went out under the American Board as 
a missionary to teach in Anatolia College at 
Marsovan, Asia Minor. This was during the 
time when the Turks seemed bent on exterminat- 
ing the Armenians and this whole region was 


particularly under turmoil, so that a year later- 


Sermon by | 


March I 


this college was broken up by the Turks, 
Goldsbury went from there to a point — 
Adana, and had active charge of a camp 
Armenian orphan boys. He then went 
Paul’s College, Tarsus, acting as dean a 
of the times His health had been poor for t 
years and it was supposed he was a victim 
malaria. He returned to the United States br 
in health in the summer of 1923. Tubercu 
developed, and he spent nearly a year and a h 
at the Rutland Sanitarium. a 

Rev. William G. Chaffee of Cambridge, 
with the pastor of the Federated Church, R 
C. B. Newton, conducted the funeral service 
Warwick, told of many incidents in his 
so filled with high purpose and of a natu 
teeming with good will. He was a man ¢ 
wide variety of interests, an intense student, 
ready to share anything of which he became 
sessed with others. : 


REV. DAVID DANA MARSH * 
- 


David Dana Marsh, son of Rev. Joseph M 
and Lucy Dana Marsh, was born in Orford, ie 
April 14, 1842. He was graduated at K 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., in 1861, 
mouth College in 1865, and Andover Theolo; 
Seminary in 1868. His first pastorate wi 
Georgetown, Mass., where he was ordained 
installed as minister of the Peabody Memo 
Church, serving for 20 years. From Octol 
1888 to 1899, he was the minister of the 
gregational Church, Unionville, Ct., from 
he was called to the pastorate of the We 
field Avenue Congregational Church, Hai u 
Ct., serving for four years. Retiring from 
pastorate in 1903, he moved to West Hart 
Ct., where he has since lived, entering he: 


= The Northfield magazine 


Record of Christian Worl 


A monthly review of world-wide religious thought ~ 
and activity, with contributed articles, sermons — 
and studies; departments of Bible study and de- 

votional reading; and reports of addresses — 
delivered at the famous Northfield confer- 

ences. 


March Issue—Special Bible Number. Five 
Northfield addresses and two other articles. 


$2 by the year; Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50 
| Address, BOX 623, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS 


Easter Tidings 


ASPLENDID service of 
>ong and Recitation for 
Easter Sunday. Words by 
hlsie Duncan Yale, music 
by J. Lincoln Hall. ‘The 
Resurrection Story is told 
‘ in joyful manner, as is fit- 
Cimon tae ting, butnevertheless 
tn Oweres — treated with becoming rev- 
erence We feel certain 
that all who use this sery-— 
ice will be greatly pieased. 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 80 cents a dozen 
Returnable Sample Copy, 7 Cents. 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Easter Supplies 


For Second Hand Theological Books 


Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STOR 


Over 100,000 volumes classified by subject in stock. J 
READY—Catalogue A. 3000 Items—Comme tar. 
Homiletics—Church History—Philosophy, etc. Catal 
B. 3000 Items—Bible Study—Holy Spirit— Prayer al 
20 other subjects. Free upon request. 7 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE ; 

80 and 82 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Record i, the Ch 
Books| scruy 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRESS #252 


For the Pastor, the Tre 
urer, the Clerk, the Chur 
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helpfully into the life of the community, and 
ing frequently as supply preacher in the neigh- 
og churches, in which work he was especially 
y and helpful. For diversion he was a life- 
student and keeper of bees, and served for 
y years as president of the Connecticut Bee 
ers’ Association. 

r. Marsh was a diligent and painstaking pas- 
a strong and helpful preacher, a lover of his 
ren in the ministry, a friend and adviser of 
younger men, always a welcome and helpful 
rade in the meetings of the ministers and the 
ches. During his residence in West Hartford 
ntered heartily into the plans and work of 
‘First Church of Christ, of which he became 
ember and in which he was greatly beloved. 
r. Marsh leaves a wife, Mrs. Abby W. Marsh, 
‘three daughters, Mrs. H. A. Tucker of Brook- 
'N. ¥., Mrs. TP. B. Willson of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Miss Lucy Dana Marsh of West Hartford, Ct. 
e died in West Hartford, Ct., Feb. 12, 1925. 


“© just and faithful Knight of God! 
Ride on, the prize is near.” 


ELLA F. B. RICHARDS “ 
la F, B. Richards, widow of George A. Rich- 
, and daughter of the late Seth F. and 
arine Y. Burt, passed away at Brooks Hos- 
, Brookline, Mass., on Feb. 25. 
ter prayers at the home by a relative, Rev. 
h F. Bell, funeral services were held in the 
St Hills Cemetery Chapel on Feb. 28, Rey. 
iond Calkins, D.D., of the First Congrega- 
Church in Cambridge, of which she had 
a member over 40 years, officiating. 


Mission Teachers Wanted 


mong the present opportunities for work 
ar-reaching influence in the mission fields 
ie for a young woman at the Mary Hard- 
Kindergarten Training School at Sholapur, 
a. This is a well-established, high-grade 
ol which trains Indian girls sent from 
ous denominational schools throughout a 
e section of Southwestern India. There 


ih 


‘ded into the school in one year, to receive 
fessional training. ‘Their practice teaching 
one at the Josephine Kindergarten con- 
ed with the Training School. Nearly a 
dred little brown children are grouped in 
xe small buildings—the “baby kindergar- 
” the children over five years of age, and 
older group corresponding to our first 
. The young teacher and many a future 
her of little Indian children are having 
lly supervised training in work which is 
nfluence the coming generations of Indian 
ms. 
Tominent among educators in Southern 
ia, Miss Mary Harding and Miss M. Louise 
eeler and others have built up a splendid 
ol which includes “Refresher Courses” 
to all village teachers and other primary 
hers during one of the vacation periods. 
en the time and strength of the teaching 
allows, the Training School also offers 
extension course each year for the Chris- 
teachers of Sholapur. 
new worker is needed immediately. he 
man’s Board of Missions is looking eagerly 
a young woman of thorough training in 
dergarten and primary methods and with 
€ experience in teaching, who is anxious 
inyest her life where it will count to the 
ost. Anyone interested may communicate 
h Miss Helen B. Calder, 508 Congrega- 
al House, Boston, Mass. 
he Woman’s Board wants college women 
earnest Christian character and with good 
uth for Christian education and social work 
the Orient, as follows: 


RIGA: Teacher with normal training, al 
d , also 
Industrial Teacher, for Inanda Seminary, 


elementary and junior high 
grade. Wnrollment, 130, a Abe 
INA: Teacher for Wenshan Girls’ School, 


Foochow. 196 
Secondary schools. 
Religious Social Worker for North China. 


girls in elementary and 


been as many as thirty-five students: 
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INDIA: Kindergarten Trainer and Supervisor, 
also High School Teacher, for Girls’ 
Training and High School, Madura. 600 
students. 

Kindergarten Trainer, for Training School, 
Sholapur. 85 students in training from 
four Missions. 

Teacher, for Woronoco Girls’ School, Shola- 
pur, of grammar grades. Enrollment, 147. 

Two Doctors, for Woman’s Hospital. -Mad- 
ura. 100 beds in three wards. 1,593 in- 
patients, 18,885 out-patients. 

Evangelistic Worker, for Madura. 

Doctor, for Woman’s Hospital, Ahmednagar. 
60 beds. 900 in-patients, 9,000  out- 
patients. 

Music Teacher, also High School Teacher, 
for Girls’ Boarding School, Uduvil, Cey- 
lon. Enrollment, 570. 

JAPAN: Two Religious Social Workers, for 
city evangelistic work. Calling in homes, 
organizing classes and clubs, following up 
alumnae of schools. Work as varied as 
talents of workers. 

Micronesia: Two Social Hducational Workers 
for Kusaie Girls’ School. One _ should 
-have training in practical nursing. 

Spain: Teacher for Protestant Home and 
Training School, Madrid. 

TurKryYy: Two Teachers for Girls’ School 
(junior high) at Aleppo, Syria (formerly 
in Aintab) of 136 pupils. One who can 
also direct physical education desired. 
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Teacher of Household Economics, for Amer- 
ican High School for Girls, Scutari, Con- 
stantinople. 263 pupils. 

Four Teachers, for High School, Primary 
School, and Physical Education Classes, 
in American Collegiate Institute, Smyrna. 
125 students (Turkish) in grammar and 
high school grades. : 

Two Teachers, for Grammar School, Gedik 
Pasha. 228 boys and girls enrolled. 


The Pastor Says: If I were an artist, I 
should paint the Savior as a stooping figure. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Research Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of University of California. Grad- 
uate Degrees. Faculty of Ten, Opportunities for Self Support. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


A Multiplication of Resources 


Through its affiliation with The University of Chicago 


[Ihe Chicago J[heological Geminary 


is able to offer not only its own complete courses, but every 
advantage of one of the greatest Universities of the world. 


Full information gladly furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


DR. W. W. WHITE, President 
SUMMER TERM—June 17-July 28, 1925 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. 
Courses for Pastors, Missionaries, Missionary Candidates, Theological Students, 


and other Leaders and Workers. 


Missionary conferences. 


Strong courses in Phonetics and Missionar\ Linguistics. 
Pastors Deparitment of four weeks, July 1-28. 


Special August-September Program. 
545 Lexington Ave. 


John Anderson Wood, Dean 


New York 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association gery- 
Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
All the cultural advantages of 
its complete equip- 
Unusual opportunities for women. 


ice. 
dent body. 
Oberlin College and 
ment. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. . 
{3} Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. st 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. . 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Kev. Charies BE, Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Fr derick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F, 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information-address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City ~ 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John A. Holmes, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles EB. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rey. William 8. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James HE. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efliciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. 
For literature and information address the Com- 
mission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Heecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I). 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleses the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. . 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BH. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M. D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Wnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY ’ 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Wxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer ‘ 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 


frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. y 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F, Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, Corres ; j 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, orresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s W 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer Live 
Rev. A. Lawless, _Jz., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers” by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


i Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


Associate Secretaries 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 0 
PASTORAL SUPPLY i 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. K 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit | 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational — 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Co 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chair 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 


SOCIETY : 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 5 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Sec 

and Missionary Hducation Seer 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 


Education Seer 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, i 
Student and Young People’s Se 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer — 
Directs Denominational Religious Educ 
Program including Social Service, Missi 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pa 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chri 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY F 
(The Pilgrim Press) ¢ 


Organized and conducted in the interest 0 
denomination for the publication and distrib 
of The COongregationalist, church school 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, te 
magazines, children’s and young people’s 
papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. - 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., " 

Editor and Business M: 
Rev. William W. Gilroy, D.D., 3 
Editor of The Congregatio 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Mrissrons, 508 Congi 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WomAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8S. BH. H 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secreta 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PA 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. Y 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoM® MISS 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S Hom MIssrI0} 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Tre 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Co 
tional House. : 


Massachusetts Societies 


MAssacHusErrs HomMnm MISSIONARY SOCIB 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mass 
setts in their home missionary work. The So 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick BD. Emrich, D.D., Secretary _Hmeritus; 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 8 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bost 


MASSACHUSETTS BoOsaRD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Cor 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; — 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tup FuND ror MINISTERS provides entirely 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Ann 
Sherrod Soule, Suj 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treas 
Congregational House, Hartford. a 


Tum Missionary Society or CONNECT! 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chu 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. — 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
BPnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
ford. ! 
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Our Invalid Parish 


(Continued from page 368) 

"which we hear so much in’ these days is 
2 ching us surprising things about ourselves ; 
‘t the practical point it all comes down to 
the need for making ourselves healthy- 
mded. Its important contribution is in the 


Ip it gives—not to sick minds alone, but to 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
‘the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
mess and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
‘bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street. Poston, Mass 


a ot ot ee 


City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


|Home visitation and personal missionary serv- 
e in connection with our churches. Emergency 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
oms and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
sly administered. 


illiam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
arker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
_ 


Boston = “ss 
baman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


t This Society, reorganized 
ed now fully rep- A 
‘sents the Congregational “ty, 
A of New Wngland 
its practical, social and 
ligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
ethels at 287 Hanover 
-, Boston, and at Vine- 
ard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ic a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
g facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
mtributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ent, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 


corporated 
1829 


Fp 


Te BH. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
arren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Bxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 


Congregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


4 Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational - 
onal and national Society aiding Sian 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Groran 
IDNEY WessrerR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. Pinnreo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St. 
ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational Establishes and 


communications relative to 
in any part of the country may b 

ie New England office. if [Malia 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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those, also, who wish to avoid sick minds—for 
training ourselves in that needed healthy- 
mindedness. . 


Convocation Week at Bangor 


(Continued from page 372) 


lies,’ and were severally entitled, “The Inner 
Equipment,” “The Waiting Re-enforcements,”’ 
“The Irresistible Life,’ and “Our Hriendly 
Wnemies.” The speaker pointed out that “in 
the school of Christ’s company we gain the 
inner equipment for our great and varied 
task’; that as we become sympathetic with 
and responsive to God’s purpose for our fel- 
low-men, we become aware of “waiting re-en- 
forcements” of moral and spiritual energy 
which enable us to do what is required of us; 
that “the life of Jesus is the greatest force 
for moulding men which is in the world to- 
day”; and that both in the individual life and 
the life of the church hardship, difficulty, and 
suffering may be made not enemies, but 
friends, contributing to the progress of the 
spiritual life. 

It was generally felt that this 17th Conyo- 
cation Week was fully up to the high level 
established by its predecessors, and that it 
has contributed greatly to the intellectual and 
spiritual life of northern New England. That 
there are more good things to come in the 
future was assured by President Moulton, 
when he said at the closing lecture that plans 
were already in progress for 1926 and even 


for 1927. ©. E. C. 


Events To Come 


Bosvon MINISTERS’ Mpprine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 23, 10.45 A.M. Speaker: Rev. Guido 
Comba, of Comaretto, Italy. Subject: “The 
Present Status of the Waldensians.”’ 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS and MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman’s Homp MISSIONARY UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 3, 10.30 A.M. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. Hee He a 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

SurroLK SouTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Bethany Church, Quincy, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, April 15, 1925. 

WomAn’s Board OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 A.M., 19 So La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


State Conferences | 


CaLIFoRNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

Carouinas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton,..Siy.C.;. May. 

Inuinois, Chicago, May 5-7. 

Inp1aN4, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

KANSAS, Smith Center, May 12-14, 

LOUISIANA (Colored), New Orleans, Marceh 26-29. 

Mainn, Waterville, May 6-7. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Holyoke, May 18-20. 

MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

Mrinnusora, Minneapolis, May 12. 

MIsstssipPiI, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 

Missouri, Kansas City, May 11-13. 

NEBRASKA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 

New HAMPSHIRD, Nashua, May 12-14. 

New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 

Ouro, Marietta, May 12-14. 

PpNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, May. 

Porro Rico, Humacao, April 6-8. 

Ruopp ISLAND, Providence, May 12-13. 

Sourn DaxKora, Mitchell, May 21-24. 

TRNNESSED (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 

Tpxas (White), Fort Worth, May 8-10. 

Texas (Colored), Corpus Christi, April. 

Vermont, Waterbury, May 15-17. 

Mippite ATLANTIC ConrerencH (District of Col- 
umbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia), 
Washington, April 21-22. 

Fioripa, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 

OxLAHoMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 

Orncon, Oregon City, May 5-7. 
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Chemistry Professor: “Name three articles 
containing starch.” 

Student: “Two cuffs and a collar.’—Ha- 
change. 

Waiter—‘Hey ! 
the tablecloth in your pocket 

Diner—‘Well, you charged me two dollars 
for ‘cover’ and I thought I’d take it with me.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you think early rising is good for your 
health?” asked the languid city visitor. 

“J don’t know about my health,” replied 
Ezra Cobbles, “but, next to sun, rain, and 
fertilizer, it’s the best thing there is for crops.” 
—Herald-Presbyter. . 


What’s the idea of stuffing 
9” 


FOR LENTEN CLASSES 


Or Individual Study 


k k i 


The Four Gospels and the Christian Life 
By WALTER B. DENNY 


Presents a thoroughly religious view of Christ and his claims upon men, set against a background of thor- 
oughly modern views of the Gospels as to origin, date, authorship, etc., and of the historic Jesus. Brings the 
really essential features of the Christian life clearly to the foreground, in a time when attention is being directed 
largely to non-essentials. : $1.00 a copy. 


As a Companion Book to Your Bible 
The Revised Edition of Weymouth’s New Testament 


-A faithful reproduction of the real Thought of the original in the best English of the present time. Include 
chapters from this scholarly and accurate translation in your Lenten Readings. They will clarify many obscure 
words and phrases which have heretofore been only vaguely understood. If you have gotten into the habit of 
reading the Bible-mechanically because of its very familiarity, read Weymouth’s New Testament and gain fresh 
inspiration and help. Published in several editions. Send for circular listing editions and prices. 


Special Pocket Edition Without Notes, $1.50 


For Facility in Studying the Gospels 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance 


to the Holy Scriptures 
By J. B. R. WALKER 


In Walker’s Concordance all serviceable words, and only serviceable words are retained. Other “complete” 
concordances cost more, and are overloaded with a mass of references to unessential words, such as, “an,” 
“the,” “this,” etc. This concordance is the best practical text-finder in English. It contains fifty thousand 
more references than in Cruden. 


“We know of nothing to equal it in completeness and handiness. It will be the inseparable companion of 
many a Bible student, and will lie on many a desk as the best aid to the study of the Scripture.”—Herald and 
Presbyter. Cloth, $3.00 Leather, $3.75 


An Attractive Gift Booklet 


for Pastors to Present to Members of their Congregations at Eastertime 


Shall We Live Forever P 
By ELISHA ALONZO KING, D.D. 


Gives the best of the New Testament affirmations about immortality. Frankly acknowledges the doubts 
and fears of mankind, and then sets over against them five reasons for the practice of immortality in daily life. 
This is followed by a strong, convincing argument for the resurrection of Jesus. 15 cents a copy. 
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Described in this issue 


RIGHT AND WRONG USE OF THE BIBLE 
By Benjamin W. Bacon 


FREUD AND HIS THEORY OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
By William Weston Patton 


Could We 
Do Without 
Our Daily 
Newspaper 

? 


Decidedly not! Yet many Chris- 
tian people never read a religious 
paper. They keep abreast of the 
times regarding secular matters, 
but in connection with the devo- 
tional side of their life they are 
woefully without news and good 
reading. 


The Gongregationalist 


endeavors first of all to give to its readers the news the daily press 
fails to cover. Not only the happenings of the denomination, but 
those of the entire Christian world are dealt with impartially and 
commented upon editorially. 


We are proud of the strong body of contributing editors whose writ- 
ings are appearing from time to time during 1925, carrying their 
messages of inspiration, cheer, and good will. To lose a single one 
is a distinct loss. 


Do not allow your subscription to expire 
during the Spring and Summer months. 


Department of Circulation 


14 Beacon Street 19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston Chicago 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. CX 
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» Western Editor, Rev. R. W. Gammon, D.D. 
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CoNTRIBUTING Epitors For 1925 


i Rev. G. GLENN ATKINS, D.D., 
i First Chureh, Detroit, Mich. 
Rey. WILLIAM. E. Barton, Litt.D., 
Oak Park, Il. 
Pres. JAMES A, BLAISDELL, D.D., 
Pomona College 
Pres. Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD, 
Michigan Agricultural College 


Rey. D. 


Visitors from Overseas 


A'S this issue of The Congregationalist goes to press 
several visitors from across the Atlantic, men of 
mutstanding significance in the religious life of their re- 
‘pective countries and communions, who either have 
yeen, or are to be, here and there in America, are in the 
Boston area. Dr. Julius Richter, Professor of Missions 
n the University of Berlin, and author of notable books 
om missions, after attending the Federal Council meet- 
ng, the Washington Missionary Convention and other 
atherings, is remaining in America to read in certain 
libraries, and is addressing groups at University and 
dther centers. Rev. P. T. B. Clayton, Vicar of All Hal- 
lows, Barking-by-the-Tower, London, who in 1915 opened 
“Doc H,” or Talbot House, in the war-torn Ypres sector, 
and who is continuing in various lands the remark- 
able work of this organization, is speaking upon that 
work, and delivering Lenten addresses in Episcopal 
churches. “Toc H” represents a movement to teach the 
younger generation class reconciliation and unselfish 
service. Possibly of greatest immediate interest to Con- 
gregationalists is the visit of Dr. Leyton Richards, suc- 
cessor of Dale, Jowett, and Berry, in the pulpit of Carr’s 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, who is here in America for 
three months. All these speakers will be heard at vari- 
ous places, but inasmuch as many readers may fail to 
hear one or all of them, we propose in next week’s paper 
to present the most salient factors in and impressions 
of the various addresses we have had the opportunity 
of hearing. An interesting experience was that of lis- 
tening to Dr. Richards, the extreme and thoroughgoing 
pacifist, and Mr. Clayton, who represents more the policy 
and attitude of a minister of the Established Church 


Pres. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary 

Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WirHeEeRSPooN DoneeE, D.D., 
Central Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rey. CHARLES HE. JEFFERSON, D.D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 
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Pres. InviInc MAURER, 
Beloit College 
Hon. WILLIAM BH. SWEET, 
Denver, Col. 
Rev. Francis J. VAN Horn, D.D., 
First Church, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pres. Mary BE. Woo..ey, 
Mt. Holyoke College 


| The Editorial Outlook 


toward war and military service, addressing the same 
gathering. But the report of this and of other gather- 
ings will have to wait until next week. 


Oil, Water, and Milk 


HE fact that “oil and water will not mix” has been 

recently cited as evidence that liberals and conserva- 
tives cannot have intimate fellowship and co-operation 
in religious life and activity. As a matter of fact, we 
have read that oil and water will mix when milk is added. 
In our judgment what the churches need at present is a 
great deal of the milk of human kindness, under the 
influence of which many strange new blendings, appre- 
ciations, and. co-operations would arise. 

Nothing is more amazing, considering that Jesus 
made divine love, and its counterpart in brotherly love, 
the basis of his religion, than the readiness with which 
many who profess his name accept creeds and attitudes 
that make for separation. While it is true that a man 
must be willing to be separated from others for the sake 
of his convictions, every man ought constantly to ex- 
amine under the clear, strong light of love convictions 
that tend toward separation. If there were as much pas- 
sion for Christian catholicity as there is willingness to 
be sectarian and partisan, Christian catholicity would 
be much nearer realization, and it would be Christian. 

The fear of too much loving still dominates the theo- 
logically-minded. There is no such thing as a love of 
truth that is not primarily a love of men, any more than 
there is a love of God that is not primarily a love of 
men. The spectacle of sincere men congratulating one 
another that they are foes, and irreconcilably so, be- 
cause, forsooth!, “oil and water will not mix,” is a sight 


to make men weep. What must God think of it! If the 
world would forget some of its “good fighting” and try a 
little good loving there might be some strange trans- 
formations of unmixable things under the influence of 
a new medium. 


A Lenten Thought from Maude Royden 


HERE is peculiar significance for the Lenten season 

in Maude Royden’s introduction to her book, Christ 
Triumphant, recently published by Putnam’s. Miss Roy- 
den says: 


The note of modern religious teaching is one of confi- 
dence and hope. Faith both in the goodness and the 
power of God is bringing a certain assurance—a 
triumphant faith—to the minds of many believers in the 
spiritual world, whether they call themselves Christians 
or not. 

Nothing could be more opportune; nothing was or is 
more needed. The world has lain too long under the 
shadow of a religion of gloom and failure; for a religion 
which puts the kingdom of heaven on the other side of 
the tomb is a religion of failure—even of despair. 

But we shall lose the ground we are now recovering 
if we forget or deliberately ignore the fact of suffering. 
Christ was crucified. We ourselves must, in some sense 
or other, take up our cross if we would follow him. 


Power we desire and rightly desire; but this is the price - 


of power. - 


. For unless we can keep in our minds both power 
and pain—both Easter and Good Friday—we shall be 
in danger of degenerating into dishonest sentimentalists. 


A Canadian Church’s Jubilee 


f bares: may be a note of pleasant internationalism in 
extending a word of congratulation to Emmanuel 
Congregational Church, Montreal, on the attainment of 
its jubilee, which was celebrated on March 15. Fifty 
years does not constitute “age” in American Congrega- 
tionalism, nor is Emmanuel Church by any means a 
pioneer in Canadian Congregationalism. Starting fifty 
years ago as a branch from a much older organization, 
Kmmanuel Church advanced rapidly to a place where 
it became the leading Congregational Church in the 
Dominion. Of its noble list of pastors Dr. J. B. Silcox 
and the late Dr. Hugh Pedley have been best known in 
this country. Dr. Pedley’s pastorate of seventeen years 
was the longest, and a period during which the foremost 
church might justly claim to have had the foremost 
preacher in Canadian Congregationalism. The present 
pastor, Rev. J. W. G. Ward, formerly of Tollington Park, 
London, Eng., came to Emmanuel last year, and under 
- his leadership and preaching the church is said to beé 
experiencing an era of spiritual quickening and _ pros- 
perity. The coming of church union will probably give 
to Emmanuel an even more conspicuous place. 


The Kurds in a New Role 


C. is the strange irony of history that the Kurds, who 
in the days of Abdul Hamid, and apparently at his 


instigation, or at least with his connivance, were a 
terror to the Armenians, committing the massacres back 
in the nineties that seemed to be the climax of horror, 
until the massacres by the allies of the Germans made 
them child’s play in comparison, should now, assuredly 
without any intention of their own, be assuming the 
unconscious part of allies of the Armenian refugees in 
Greece. The Kurds have risen in rebellion against the 
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Angora Government of Kemal. Two-fifths of the Turkish 
standing army have already been drawn into the confli 
which may yet involve the uprising of an armed Kuri 
population of two millions and a half. 

The Angora authorities are disposed to attach the 
blame for this uprising to instigation by Greece or Great 
Britain, but it seems more likely that it is an outburst 
of Islamic orthodoxy against the secularism of Angora, 
That the erstwhile Moslem East should be divided is 
not without a certain hope and significance, but the signs 
of the quickening and widening of fanatical activity are 
themselves full of menace. Black as has been the record 
of events leading to the establishment of the Angora 
power, and distrustful as many are of Kemal, there has 
been hope that out of a strident and arbitrary secular. 
ism there might ultimately emerge a new spirit of toler. 
ance and enlightenment. Of that, at least, there is little 
hope from the sheer fanaticism of Islam, though any. 
thing that might bring the Kemalist Government into a 
less haughty attitude toward the western nations migh 
prove of immense temporary advantage. 

¥ ¥ 


Spiritual zeal is a poor substitute for moral back 
bone or spiritual muscle. 

Our Lenten Consecration r 

f eae social significance of the Lenten season is empha: 
sized in the meaning of Christian fellowship and 
communion but it lies even deeper than these in if 
emphasis upon Christian ideals and the meaning of con 
secration to them. + 

What is the ultimate Christian ideal that dominate 
all fellowship and communion and consecration? It® 
fidelity to truth in the sense of rightness and justic 
and fairness, as much as in its deeper aspects of lov 
and sublimity. We are celebrating the Lenten seasol 
because Jesus of Nazareth went to Calvary in the con 
viction that expediency must never triumph over right 

The profound contrast of life and of history is no 
between Jesus and Judas, or between Jesus and Pilate 
it is between Jesus and Caiphas. It is the conflic 
between that which makes religion center in right, an 
that which makes its determining factor expediency. ~ 

Expediency, let it be said, does not necessarily im 
ply a weak, or selfish, or cowardly attitude. It may bi 
for the man who holds to it a principle of reason an 
commonsense, an attitude of hard-headed practicality 
The philosophy of expediency takes to itself all th 
plausibility of adapting means to ends. What mattet 
it says, how things are accomplished so long as they 
are done? ; 

To any but the most sie vision the prineigl 
of Caiphas seems self-evident. Surely it is better tha 
one should die than that the nation should perish! I 
is the principle upon which the world has acted. I 
underlies the very foundation of the constitution ant 
activities of the modern state. The nation is all, th 
individual is nothing. Caiphas reigns. 

But all this Jesus both enforces and challenges 
Caiphas was willing to send Jesus to death, but Jesu 
gave himself. He acknowledged the principle of Cai 
phas, but how different it was in moral quality whel 
he applied it to himself instead of to another. Yes, i 
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fitting that men should give their lives in sacrifice 
nd in ransom for others. It is the deepest thing in re- 
gion and in citizenship—the spirit of complete sur- 
nder to the common good. 

But the challenge of Jesus comes, none the less, to 
e principle of Caiphas when that principle becomes 
its basal ideal of patriotism or religion the selfish 
ne of safety first, or of safety regardless of right and 
astice. : 

There is a sense in which the whole fabric of church 
FE nation can maintain its integrity only by standing 
or full justice to the weakest and least conspicuous of 
fe citizens. Paul Sabatier before the war exemplified 
is ideal when he portrayed France as prepared to 
isk the very safety of the state itself in the determina- 
on to rectify the injustice done to Dreyfus. Incred- 
le baseness had done that man foul injustice. To right 
t wrong involved a revival of party strife and a 
using of forces that might awaken revolution. In 
owing language Sabatier depicts the enlightened soul 
‘France determined to do justice at all cost. 
Possibly it is an idealized picture, but it is a sound 
ortrayal of the only ideal that can make organized 
ommunities, religious or political, ultimately strong. 
he ideal of Caiphas, that one should die for the sins 


\ 


na nation, is a true ideal only when it is interpreted 


d practiced in the way of Jesus. The whole effect 
ie character of our lives, for earth and heaven, for 
jan and God, is determined by the question whether 
e send Jesus to Calvary, or go with him ourselves. 


| 


In Memory of Fanny Crosby 


'N various churches throughout the country, and with 
> the co-operation of radio stations, March 22 has been 
Dserved as “Fanny Crosby Sunday” in memory of the 
lind and saintly hymn-writer, who passed away in 1915. 
Ter ninety-four years of life spanned the lifetime of all 
> Presidents except Washington, and many of them 

knew personally. Of the great output of Fanny 
rosby’s hymns only comparatively few have survived. 
p to her ninety-third year she had written for, and been 
aid for by the Bigelow and Main Co., five thousand 
ine hundred hymns, and Hubert P. Main estimates that 
ie had written for others two thousand seven hundred 
ore, besides secular poems. Among her best known 
ymns were Rescue the Perishing, Blessed Assurance, 
mior, more than life to me, and Safe in the Arms of 
esus. 

Popular hymns suffer from the same psychological 
onditions that affect popular songs. They have their 
egue and pass out, with possible revival, just as some 
opular songs of a generation ago are being revived at 


amiliar hymns of a generation ago. There is a new 
Mphasis upon the ancient and stately hymns of the 
hurch, and our own age is producing its own rhythmic 
<pression of faith and devotion. It is well that every 
ge should do so, and Fanny Crosby’s significance, like 
hat of Sankey, Stebbins, and others who shared the 
me of her era of hymn-writing, lay largely in her con- 
bution to her own time. It was a time when the 
arshness of traditional theology, chiefly dominated by 


Jalyinism, needed the softening of poetry and music. 
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Possibly one can hardly over-estimate what the expres- 
sion of the Gospel in the hymns of writers like Fanny 
Crosby accomplished in recovering the expression of 
divine love and grace from the coldness and hardness of 
the theological environment. The popular hymns of the 
last two generations that have survived seem to be those 
that express the emotional quality of religious faith 
and experience, and this is why some of Fanny Crosby’s 
may continue to be known and sung when others that 
were on everybody’s lips half a century ago are’ com- 
pletely forgotten. 

In connection with the Fanny Crosby Memorial, the 
Revell Co. has issued a memorial edition of Fanny 
Crosby’s Story of Ninety-Four Years, by 8S. Trevena 
Jackson. 


Child Marriages in America 


MERICA has a child-marriage problem as well as a 
child-labor problem. That there are now in the 

United States close to 700,000 persons who were married 
when they were under 16 years of age or were married 
to children under 16, is the appalling fact brought out 
by recent investigations made under the direction of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The Foundation has just com- 
pleted a study of the whole problem of child marriages 
which extended into 90 cities and towns, and reports are 
now being issued which discuss the details of the prob- 
lem and present constructive proposals for remedying 
the situation. ; 

According to these reports the worst conditions exist 
in small towns and rural districts, and in some of the 
latter the problem of child marriage would appear to 
be only a part of generally unsatisfactory conditions. “In 
certain isolated American communities,” says the report, 
“we still find not only very early marriages, but so many 
intermarriages among the cousins of one family strain 
that sometimes three-fourths of the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage have the same surname.” 

Of 240 cases of child marriages, carefully investi- 
gated, the report says: 

The 240 child marriages studied took place in 31 
states. In 61 cases the bride was less than 14 years old, 
and in a number of cases she was only 11 years old. The 
children’s parents consented to 109 of these marriages. 
The licenses for 129—more than half—were illegally is- 
sued; 79 couples succeeded in securing a license and in 
having a marriage ceremony performed although the 
bride or groom, or both, were below the legal minimum 
marriageable age; in 50 other cases the license was is- 
sued and the ceremony performed although the bride or 
groom, or both, were of the age requiring parental con- 
sent, but consent was not given. Only 17 of the 240 mar- 
riages could be described as boy and girl marriages, the 
average age of the bridegrooms being 27 years and all 
of the brides being less than 16; in a number of cases the 
groom was four or five times as old as the bride. A com- 
mon characteristic of these marriages was the haste with 
which they were arranged and consummated. 


First among the remedies proposed by the Founda- 
tion’s report are the passing and enforcement of a mini- 
mum marriageable age law. The report says that this 
should not be less than 16, whereas in many states it is 
still at 12. Other proposals are that five days’ notice 
should be required of intention to marry—a requirement 
now made in eight states—that the exploitation and com- 
mercialization of marriages should be prevented as far 
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as possible, that combined action of the states should 
discourage hasty marriages across the state border, that 
the fee system of marriage licenses should be abolished 
and licenses issued by salaried officials, that better re- 
quirements should be made in proof of age and greater 
care exercised in the scrutiny of edavits, and—a very 
important provision—that there should be a harmoniz- 
ing of the different state laws in which a minimum age 
is required. “The minimum marriageable age,” says the 
report, “Should not be lower than the minimum working 
age, and the compulsory school attendance age should fit 
into both these others.” 

It was found that in some instances young girls had 
been permitted to enter into unfortunate marriages to 
avoid compliance with a law of compulsory attendance 
at school. 


The Passing of Sun Yat Sen 


HE death of Sun Yat Sen, news of which seems to 
be confirmed, so far as our observation has gone, 

appears to have occasioned comparatively little com- 
ment in the daily press. It may be that the false report 
of his death that appeared some time ago called forth 
all that the papers had to say. It may be that at one 
time such hopes were placed upon the Chinese Repub- 
lican leader, and that the movement that he represented 
was so over-exploited, that reaction has now led to 
undue silence. 

But the public press, which is disposed to hail pro- 
gressive movements as millennial, and to lose sight of 
them when they fail to realize expectations, or become 
involved in the long struggle through which alone real 
progress is achieved, might well strike a happy medium, 
or pursue a more consistent policy. Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
was a striking and significant figure. It is, perhaps, 
too early to estimate the permanent results of his work, 
or even to attempt to assess the ultimate factors in his 
character and ability and his political personality. 
Shrewd Chinese students and observers, who seem to 
speak with honesty and impartiality, have described him 
to us aS a man in whom political expediency was com- 
bined with high patriotism, sincerity, and devotion to 
principle. This is not an inconsistent attitude. A man 
who has committed himself completely to certain prin- 
ciples, and to the attainment of a certain goal, may 
make all manner of compromises and seeming sacrifices 
of conviction, if he believes that these are in reality 
drawing nearer to that goal. This is how our Chinese 
informants have regarded the seeming political weak- 
nesses of Sun Yat Sen, but they have always spoken of 
him as a man in whose integrity and ability they 
trusted. Others have considered that Sun Yat Sen 
might have accomplished more for China in the present 
crisis had he been willing to yield his personal place 
and ambition. : 

It is fitting that almost in the moment of his death 
one of his greatest American admirers, and a man 
closely associated with Sun Yat Sen’s career and 
activities, should have given to the public what may 
be regarded as his definitive biography. Sun Yat 
Sen and the Chinese Republic, by Paul Linebarger, 
has just been issued by the Century Co. Mr. Linebarger 
was formerly a circuit judge in the Philippines. Dur- 
ing that experience he had in his service a Cantonese 
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cook named Ah Po, who incidentally on one occasio 
saved the judge’s life. Ah Po in response to the judge 
gratitude confided that he was one of Sun Yat Sen 
Dare-to-Dies. He requested leave of*absence to retul 
to China, and after some weeks came back more dea 
than alive, the Imperialists having captured him an 
tortured him horribly. This man’s profound devotic 
both to Sun Yat Sen and to the cause of Chinese Repu 
licanism, made a deep impression upon Judge Lineba 
ger. He could not, of course, display his sympathies whi 
he was in the service of the United States, but after r 
tiring from that service he made investigations whic 
led him to an attitude of great faith in Sun Yat & 
personally and in his cause. He became associated wi 
Sun Yat Sen in active co-operation and in publicit 
work on behalf of Sun’s party both in China and Ame 
ica. After years of such intimate association Mr. Lin 
barger writes of Sun Yat Sen a biography dictated | 
the deepest admiration and loyalty. The Sun Yat S« 
who appears in his pages is a man of modest and ra 
truthfulness, a man of character and vision, a patri 
whose plans and purposes for his country, the auth 
contends, have been frustrated by the same sort of fore 
of finance and big business that seek to defeat or nulli 
progressive causes everywhere. Probably Sun Yat Sen 
enemies may have a different record, but in the hour | 
the passing of the Chinese statesman, it is worth whi 
to call attention to this volume of high tribute. | 
Whether Sun’s death will make readjustment - 
China easier or more difficult remains to be seen. 


Contacts Create New Understandings 


HE fact that a few extreme partisans, both of t 
ultra-liberal and ultra-conservative camps, seem ¢ 
termined to prove by their own utterances and exampl 
that dissension and cleavage, and not catholicity in tel 
per and attitude, must be the chief and basal expressit 
of religion today, should not deter those who in patie 
hope and action seek to maintain and promote the co 
tacts and co-operations that may produce a better unde 
standing, both of truth, and on the part of all who se 
truth in relation to one another. 
Understanding and sympathy are the crucial nee 
of the age. The highest aim of discussion and controver 
in the thought and purpose of the best men is not l 
furtherance of their own opinions but the hope of ¢ 
taining and establishing truth. The man who is 2 
ready to abandon error, no matter how intensely he m: 
have regarded it as truth, has not the love of truth 
him. How are men to know one another, and to he 
one another, and to help great causes which are ¢O 
monly recognized as good, except along the lines © 
federation and co-operation? The assumption that m 
of wide differences of temperament and view cannot li 
and work together is an assumption that is often di 
proven when they actually do get together. 3 
We shall never make adequate progress toward uni 
until individual Christians feel the un-Christianity ar 
disgrace of refusing fellowship with other professit 
Christians. If others refuse fellowship with us, let 
responsibility be upon themselves, but the man ¥ 
either in the name of liberalism or of conservati 
places restrictions upon Christian fellowship and 
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operation is assuming a large responsibility before God. 

We are troubled far more in these days by the ap- 
parent willingness of many professed liberals to be 
exclusive, partisan, and militant, than we are by the 
traditionally exclusive and heresy-accusing policy that 
persists in conservative circles. Have the words of 
Edwin Markham lost meaning and significance? 

He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took him in. 

- When liberalism thinks more of its creed and opinions 

than it does of that spirit, it has begun the process of its 
own betrayal and has denied its highest service in prog- 
ress. Fighting for truth is never so important as living 
the truth in love. 
_ With worldliness, selfishness, and everything that 
partakes of sin, the Christian spirit can have no com- 
promise. There are compromises that are as unholy as 
anything can be. But the great question confronting 
Christians of diversity of creed, organization, and tem- 
per, faced with the problems of faith and fellowship in 
the world of today, is whether the inclusiveness of love 
or the exclusiveness of dogma (whether in crystallized 
creed or in opinion) is to dominate in the attitude of 
Christian individuals and groups, respectively, toward 
one another. An inclusive love, producing contacts and 
co-operations even between honest men who differ, may 
possibly transform dogma; but an exclusive attitude 
fighting for its particular shibboleths, regardless of 
whether they be old shibboleths or new ones, can never 
create love. The catholicity of love is a creative, recon- 
ceiling force; the partisan attitude of militancy on behalf 
of dogma has not the power to enlarge the vision or warm 
the heart. Love leads men into truth, but militancy 
lacks the power to lead men into love. 

If the plans and practices of federation and co-opera- 
tion in Christian circles today represented nothing more 
than a desire of men to know one another better, these 
plans and practices would be eminently justified. As a 
matter of fact, however, these new contacts are reveal- 
ing to men how much they have in common. And if, at 
the same time, they are making clear-cut the essential 
cleavages and differences, they are placing upon men a 
new responsibility to justify in the light of truth and of 
this larger spirit the things that they have long believed. 
Can one doubt that from either standpoint the newer 
opportunities of fellowship are making for more whole- 
some and sounder conditions in the Christian world? 


In Brief 


Another picturesque figure has been called to Wash- 
ington. The new Attorney-General, John Garibaldi Sar- 
gent, of Ludlow, Vermont, is sure to attract attention in 
any crowd because of his physical size. He stands six 
feet four, in height, and he is a man of massive propor- 
tions. He is informal in dress and manners, and his 
habit of few words well chosen, often witty, remind one 
of President Coolidge. He has a good record as a lawyer 
and as state attorney-general. He is a Universalist and a 
man whose character and personal reputation stand high 
in his home state. The Senate’s prompt confirmation of 
his appointment after the defeat of Mr. Warren gives 
Mr. Sargent a good start as Attorney-General. 
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Our Circulation Department has received a check 
for three dollars dated March 2, 1925, and numbered 
3685, on the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn but 
bearing no signature, so we do not know whom to credit. 
Will this unknown subscriber please communicate with 
us? And this leads us to say, that other similar mis- 
takes occasionally baffle our office people. Take a sec- 
ond look at your check, your order, your letter, and the 
address on your envelope, to be sure that you have made 
no mistakes and no omissions. When sending in a re- 
newal or a change of address please remember to give 
the old address as well as a new one, and give the name 
as it appears on the paper or wrapper, so that we may 
be sure to find it on our list. 

% ¥ 


Churches desiring pastors’ assistants. and directors 
of religious education usually do not know how to get 
in touch with such workers. Professor Smith of Smith 
College calls attention to the fact that that college is 
training young women for pastors’ assistants, church 
secretaries, and workers in religious education, who may 
be recommended for positions. An increasing number 
of institutions are giving similar training. There is a 
growing need for an active Congregational clearing 
house for pastors’ assistants and directors of religious 
education, similar to the Board of Pastoral Supply— 
perhaps several of them. Meantime, churches and minis- 
ters should keep in mind the Congregational League of 
Church Assistants, of which Miss Mary Morrill is presi- 
dent and Miss Millicent Yarrow is secretary-treasurer. 
The League always has a list of candidates for positions 
but the churches do not seem to have learned the way 
to the League when assistants are needed. It might 
become a much more active agency than it is if more of 
the churches sought the League’s services. The address 
is, Miss Mary Morrill, President, Congregational League 
of Church Assistants, Room 807, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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The service in Old South Church in Boston, on the 
morning of Sunday, March 29, will be in recognition of 
the completion of Dr. George A. Gordon’s forty-first year 
of service as minister. Dr. Gordon will preach on Hdu- 
cation and Friendship, and the entire service will be 
broadcast by the Edison Station WEETI. The possible 
use and influence of the radio in denominational affairs 
is indicated by the fact that the same station, WEEFI, 
on the following evening, March 30, between the hours 
of 7.00 p.m. and 8.30 p.m., will broadcast the proceed- 
ings at a reception and dinner to be held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, under the auspices of certain 
laymen, for the purpose of bringing before the gathering 
data regarding the unusual recent growth and success 
of Congregational missionary enterprises at home and 
abroad. This is expected to be a very notable occasion. 
Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts will pre- 
side, the opening and closing addresses, respectively, 
will be delivered by Dr. George A. Gordon and Dr. 
Raymond Calkins, and the. other addresses of the eve- 
ning by Dr. Rockwell H. Potter, Moderator of the Na- 
tional Council, and Dr. Watts O. Pye, of China. The 
radio service is expected to cover the opening remarks 
by Mr. Cox, and the addresses by Dr. Potter and Dr. Pye. 


Unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, 
a veil lieth upon their heart. But whenso- 
ever it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away.—II Cor. 8: 15. 

ISTORICAL imagination is one of those 

indispensable things without which all 
advocates of Bible study are agreed today 
we cannot obtain its full benefit. But 
something more is required. We need to 
know our own times as well as those of 
Jesus and the Apostles to realize that the 
great issue then between Judaism and the 
new faith, synagogue and church, was noth- 
ing else than this: Right and wrong use 
of the Bible. The bitterest opponents of 
Jesus, those who were prime movers in the 
conspiracy against his life, those whom he 
most unsparingly denounced as opposed to 
the very work of God for the redemption 
of Israel, were the scribes and Pharisees. 

But what is a scribe if not a teacher of 
the Bible? What was a Pharisee if not a 
man who made obedience to the written 
commandment the test of life. He had no 
hope of acceptance with God, here or here- 
after, save in exactest conformity to this 
revelation of the Divine Will. He had no 
hope of the welfare of his nation or the 
world except by the same rule. And he re- 
fused to contaminate himself by associa- 
tion even with his own race if they departed 
from it. He was a Puritan and a Biblicist 
of the purest water. That is the meaning 
of the name. “Pharisee” means “separatist.” 

We know and reverence great and worthy 
seribes such as Hillel and Gamaliel. Jesus, 
too, commended at least one whose defini- 
tion of true religion showed him to be “not 
far from the Kingdom of God.’ We know, 
too, of many noble Pharisees. As a class 
their devotion to the religious ideal of Is- 
rael made them more naturally accessible 
to Jesus’ message than any other. The 
greatest of all the Apostles was “a Pharisee 
of Pharisees.” But in spite of such excep- 
tions it was upon the “Scribes and Phari- 
sees” that Jesus poured out that scathing 
phillipie which calls them “murderers of the 
prophets” whose tombs they build and gar- 
nish, and ends: “Ye serpents, ye offspring of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the condemna- 
tion of Gehenna?’”’ 

And Jesus’ condemnation of these de- 
votees of the Bible was just because they 
put the letter above the spirit in their ap- 
plication of it. Their devotion to it involved 
a certain tradition about it, a certain in- 
terpretation of it. 
the Pharisees yielded blind obedience them- 
selves, and put a ban upon all who refused 
conformity. Because this tradition and in- 
terpretation had obtained in their minds a 
pseudo-sanctity even when in conflict with 
the very spirit of the Bible itself, the true 
and eternal “word of God,’ Jesus applied 
to them the words of Isaiah: 


This people honoreth me with their lips 

But their heart is far from me. 

But in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching ordinances that are precepts of 
men. 


The scribes defined it, 


And how was it in the time of Paul? Who 
were those implacable opponents of his 
gospel of “freedom in Christ” against whom 
he launches the bitter invective of this 
Corinthian Epistle from which our text is 
taken, calling them “ministers of Satan in 
the guise of ministers of Christ? Paul calls 
them elsewhere “false brethren secretly 
brought in to spy out the liberty” enjoyed 
by the Gentile churches, seducers bent on 
corrupting them ‘as the serpent tempted 
Eve,’ determined to “entangle them again 
under a yoke of bondage.” Who were these 
traitors within the camp, as Paul viewed 
them? They were “certain of the sect of 
the Pharisees who had believed,” insisting 
that it was needful to circumcise the Gen- 
tile converts ‘and to charge them to keep 
the laws of Moses.” 


It is against these devotees of the letter 
of Scripture, blind to its inward spirit, that 
Paul was forced in Galatia to defend his 
apostleship almost in despair of his 
churches. In Corinth he was driven further 
still. Only after a period of complete 
repudiation of him did the Corinthian 
Church at last return to their first alle- 
giance, repelling the intruders. 
grateful letter that Paul writes after re- 
ceiving news of this return that he makes 
the sublime vindication of the ‘ministry of 
the New Covenant,” using the great figure 
of Jeremiah concerning the ‘covenant of 
the spirit, written not on tablets of stone, 
but on fleshly tables of the heart.” That 
great passage of Jeremiah 31: 31-34 has 
been called “the gospel in the Old Testa- 
ment.” It is so incomparably great that it 
is worth our while to delay long enough to 
read it through again and appreciate its 
meaning in the light of the circumstances 
under which it was written. 


THE REFORMATION UNDER JOSIAH 


Jeremiah was a witness of the memorable 
reformation under Josiah, when by solemn 
ordinance the written law discovered in the 
temple was accepted by king and people as- 
sembled in the sanctuary. It was indeed a 
prodigious overturn. It marked an era in 
the history of Israel, in the history of reli- 
gion itself. For the first time the Jews had 
a written canon of Holy Scripture, a Bible. 
Henceforth they could claim the name 
which attaches to them until this day in 
Oriental lands: “The people of the Book.” 
The Law of Moses was not only Bible, but 
constitution, statutory law, and everything 
else. Only twice in history since has there 
been such a triumph for Bible religion, once 
when Ezra returned to the poor, starveling 
little Jewish colony huddled over the ruins 
of Jerusalem “with the book of the Law of 
his God in his hand,” and reorganized them 
on the basis of that amplified edition of 
“Moses” into a church-nation. The other oc- 
casion we do well to remember here in New 
England. Our forefathers took as the foun- 
dation of their Puritan commonwealth the 
Bible—and in particular the Laws of Moses 
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—‘‘until they should be able to make 
for themselves.” 

The reformation of Josiah was the 
awaited triumph of the prophets after a 
of toil for the cause of righteousness. y 
its momentous importance should not be 
preciated. But it was followed by a fea 
reaction under Manasseh. The pro 
learned—at least some of them did—as 
Puritans learned after the Restoration 
Charles II, as Connecticut learned after 
experiment with the Maine Law in 
that you cannot make people righteo S 
law. Jeremiah was no less disappoin 
perhaps, than others. But Jeremiah . 
ot the few who could see the real and 
only remedy. If you read his path 
story, or see it dramatized, as I hope 
will, you will be disposed to think 1 
he not only stood in an _ insignific 
minority, but that it came near to bein 
minority of one—which “with God,” as 
know, “makes a majority.” This is W 
Jeremiah writes concerning the wri 
covenant of Moses:. E 
Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, — 
That I will make a new covenant with 

house of Israel, ; 
And with the house of Judah. 
Not according to the covenant that I m 

with their fathers, : 
In the day that I took them by the har 
To bring them out of the land of Egypt 
Which my covenant they brake, 
Although I was a husband unto them, | 

Jehovah. , 
But this is the covenant that I will 1 

with the house of Israel after those 

saith Jehovah: J 
I will put my law in their fawata par 
And in their heart will I write; 
And I will be their God and they sha 

my people: 2 
And they shall teach no more every 

his neighbor, i ; 
And every man his brother, saying, | 

Jehovah ; ‘ 
For they shall all know me, J 
From the least of them unto the greates 

them, saith Jehovah: re ik : 
For I will forgive their iniquity, 
And their sin will I remember no more 


Tur New CovENANT 


Paul penetrates to the very heart 
Old Testament when he seizes on the 
promise of Jeremiah of a covenant n0 
the letter, but of the spirit, a cove 
transcending that of Moses, and makes 
Christian ministry a ministry of this © 
covenant.” It would seem incredible 
scribal servitude to the letter could stil 
appear in the church after two such 
bukes as those of Jesus and Paul. Hs 
strange that it should come forward a 
wake of that great protest against 
astical domination which was led | 
Luther, a man to whom Paul’s cham 
ship of the liberty of the Spirit was as 
breath of life. Yet I need hardly say 
exactly this blind and intolerant devé 
to a certain tradition about the Bible, al 
certain special view of how its lessor 
eternal truth should be applied, the 
temper and spirit of scribes and Phal 
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nsmitted from synagogue to church, is 
» of the present perils of the Christian 
th. The peril seems to be greatest pre- 
ely where. we should expect the liberty 
‘ich we have in Christ Jesus to-be most 
erished. It threatens just those branches 
the church which we should expect to 
ke to heart Paul’s warning: “If ye bite 
d devour one another take heed that ye 
not consumed one of another.” 
Where great world religions, such as those 
Buddha, Confucius, or Mohammed, have 
en to the level of embodying their teach- 
x in a sacred literature it is comparatively 
sy for their adherents to apprehend that 
rough these writings they have been in- 
ired and lifted to a higher plane, both 
dividually and as a group. But it is more 
ficult for them to explain just what it 
that they have found in their sacred 
non which had this uplifting effect. With 
e sacred canon of the Jews the case is not 
Ssimilar; and the Christian Church, which 
ok over the Jewish canon and added to it, 
ss had a similar experience. Read the ut- 
rances of Jewish poets of the time of Ezra 
1d after, such as Psalms 19 and 119. Read 
e extravagant praises of the Torah in 
hich the rabbis indulge, and the miracu- 
us attributes ascribed to Scripture by 
magogue writers before and after the 
hristian era. If you are not repelled by 
hat may seem at first mere adulation you 
ill recognize that the tribute is heartfelt 
nd sincere. Nor can we deny sincerity to 
1e Moslem or Hindu also, when these in 
ke manner ascribe divine attributes to 
leir sacred books. There is a true “word 
— God’’ preserved by the piety of these an- 
ient races, which is only obscured and 
made of none effect” by much of the “tradi- 
ion” which has clustered about it. The 
word of God” is living and active. The 
radition by which men seek to honor it is 
figment of men. There is an eternal “spirit” 
ehind the letter which carries the sacred 
ive from generation to generation down the 
ges, till it kindles the world out of its 
shes to divinest flame. The part of later 
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ages is not to build again the tombs of the 
prophets and garnish their sepulchres, not 
to outdo the adulations of the past without 
their sincerity, but to find the spirit and be 
kindled by it. to be inspired by the Scrip- 
tures and in the flame of that experience 
transmit to generations to come the impulse 
of religious power. What is that deeper 
thing which the reformers called the word 
of God “in” the Scriptures? 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


It has been wisely obsérved that we owe 
to post-exilic Judaism (that creation of 
“Hzra the scribe”) two of the most vital 
and imperishable institutions of our Chris- 
tian civilization, and that both institutions 
owe their existence to the adoption by the 
Jewish people of a written canon of Scrip- 
ture. These two institutions are the church 
and the school. The church is not descended 
from the temple, with its priesthood and 
sacrificial ritual; but from the synagogue, 
a simple “town-meeting” in which the wor- 
ship centered on the reading of the law and 
the prophets, and was conducted by the 
seribes. The school, with all its vast de- 
velopment of modern education, springs 
from the primitive training place of the 
Jewish boy, where at the hands of the Syna- 
gogue Chazzan he was taught to read from 
the sacred books. 

Neither church nor school is likely to dis- 
appear. They are institutions which are yet 
in their beginnings. Their potentialities are 
as yet only half discerned. But it is pos- 
sible for both to sink into impotence. Hdu- 
cation may become secularized, substituting 
training to make a living in place-of train- 
ing for life. The church may belittle itself 
in endless quarrels about the letter of its 
message while it misses the spirit, tithing 
mint and anise and cummin, and passing 
over judgment, mercy, and good faith, the 
weightier matters of the law. What is to 
prevent this? Their strength should be re- 
newed at the Source. 

We are today vitally concerned about re- 
ligious education. We want the Bible back 
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in the school. Thank God for the awaken- 
ing, late as it is. But it will do no good to 
put the Bible back as a mere mechanical 
appliance. It will be worse than useless to 
put it back only as the basis for religious 
quarrels. We must understand first what 
it is in the Bible that gives it spiritual 
power. After we know just what we wish 
to get from the Bible we shall know better 
how to use it. And the way to teach it be- 
gins with experience of its power. Is it 
possible to say from experience what it is 
that makes the Bible a “word of God”? 

We celebrated recently the birthday of 
our martyr-President. Lincoln was not a 
man who made orthodox professions, but 
he was profoundly sincere. This is what 
Lineoln said to a delegation of grateful 
colored men who had presented him with 
a copy of the Bible: 

The Bible is the best gift which God has 
ever given to men. 

All the good from the Savior of the world 
is commended to us through this book. 

Lincoln made his definition of the value 
of the Bible “Christo-centric.” And that is 
right. We do well to sing: 

In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 

Gathers round its head sublime. 

But long before the Cross there was a 
Bible. When Jesus began his ministry it 
inspired his mission. When Paul sets in 
contrast the Old Covenant and the New, 
marveling that ‘‘whensoever the Old Coven- 
ant is read, a veil lieth on the hearts” of 
those to whom it was given, he is not think- 
ing of Old and New Testament. Paul’s Bible 
was the same as the Bible of Jesus. And 
while it undoubtedly did present a Messi- 
anie ideal, it could not be called ‘“Christo- 
eentric” in our sense of the word. It could 
not be said to “commend to us all the good 
from the Savior of the world.” It takes Old 
Testament and New Testament together to 
do that. 

But of all men in the world there are 
none of whom we can say aS we can of 
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Away, O God, from subtle thought 
That seeks me to deceive, 
To lure me far from what I ought 
With all my heart believe; 
Oh, draw me near that I may hear 
The Master’s word that Philip heard: 
Show me thy grace in Christ’s kind face. 


I come, O God, from mean neglect, 

To which I drifted fast, 
Till in my life I scarce detect 

A note of that dear past. 
Restore me now as here I bow, 
And grant me, too, what Peter knew— 
Thy mercy’s thrall for all who fall. 


A Lenten Litany 


(For One of Today) 


By Clinton Baltzell Adams 
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Amid, O God, the bitter cold 

That would my soul benumb, 
Where worship of the god of gold 

Is tempting ev’ry one, 
Oh, let me feel as here I kneel 
The mystic spell John yearned to tell: 
Warm me with love for things above. 


Dispel, O God, the dark’ning doubt 
That clouds my feeble light, 
And, if my lamp is going out, 
Then lead me to the sight 
(O Savior mine, Vision divine!) 
That Thomas felt his poor heart melt: 
Fire me with zeal earth’s woes to heal. 


7 
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Jesus and Paul that they were “inspired by” 
the sacred writings. To them the marvel 
was that their fellow-countrymen could con- 
tinually hear them read, and yet remain 
blind to their vital contents. The bibliolatry 
of the scribes had “made the word of God 
of none effect.” To Paul it seemed as if a 
veil had been spread over the people’s hearts. 
Jesus could but exclaim when he opened 
the Scriptures to his downcast companions 
on the road to Emmaus, “O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken.” What, then, was it that Jesus 
did for his disciples when he cleared away 
the figments of the scribes about the Scrip- 
tures, and made the hearts of his hearers 
burn within them as they caught the living 
sense? 

He taught them, we are told, “the things 
concerning himself.” But it certainly was 
not after the manner of the scribes, which 
scarcely made the hearts of common men to 
“burn within them.’ It was not a servile 
and pettifogging correspondence of the let- 
ter of prediction and event, as even scribes 
well instructed into the Kingdom of God 
have sometimes imagined. For that was 
not Jesus’ idea of the work of the prophets, 
nor is that the way of his. teaching. When 
he began his ministry in the synagogue 
where he had been brought up he took the 
book of Isaiah and began to read where it 
was written: 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
For he hath anointed me to proclaim glad 


tidings to the poor, 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 


captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Then he began to say unto them, “Today 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” and 
men marveled at him, for his preaching was 
with authority, and “not as the scribes.” 


Wuat Jesus Founp 

What was it that Jesus found in the 
Scriptures of the prophets that inspired him 
for his redemptive work, and which kindled 
with a like inspiration all those upon whom 
his influence came? When our theologians 
have answered that question they will be 
better prepared to formulate a Christian 
“doctrine of sacred Scripture,” and may 
cease to depend on theories of inspiration 
and revelation borrowed from the scribes 
and Pharisees, taken. over without assimila- 
tion from the synagogue. When our laymen 
and teachers have answered it for them- 
selves, from personal experience, and not 
as a mere “ordinance which they have been 
taught,” they will be better prepared for 
their task of religious education, developing 
a citizenship prepared for life, public and 
civil, and not merely prepared to make a 
living. ' 

More could undoubtedly be said if time 
allowed on this question, what Jesus found 
in the Scriptures; but I shall confine my- 
self to two things. If we appreciate these 
two I think we shall have a real “key to 
the Scriptures,” though perhaps not the 
only one. 

1. Jesus found in the Scriptures an ideal 
of life for himself, his country, and for 
humanity, a doctrine of a. kingdom of God, 
for whose sake a man should gladly lay 
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down his life, that God’s Name may be 
sanctified, God’s will be done, on earth as 
it is done in heaven. When we ask our- 
selves what would the hope of humanity 
be—what would be the true significance of 
history, of civil life, of citizenship—with- 
out this ideal of the Kingdom of God, then 
we may begin to realize what it meant to 
little Galilee when one came with more than 
the authority of a prophet proclaiming, 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand, repent ye, 
and believe the glad tidings.” Jesus found 
in the Bible a divine ideal. 

2. Jesus found in the Scriptures the vic- 
tory of an indomitable faith. He found 
there ‘words fierily furnaced in the blast 
of souls that have struggled in earnest.” 
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When it became his lot to share 

martyr fate of the prophets that had g 
before, he, too, went forward into the di 
ness having faith in God. He did not ki 
why he must drink the cup, he did not ki 
how or when the victory of God’s ea 
would come. His victory was not of kn¢ 
edge but of faith—a victory that hath o 
come the world. It was through the Se 
tures which he had known from a child t 
Jesus entered daily into the presence of 
Father in heaven. It was through the 
perience of the man of faith who had g 
before that he knew that God was with ] 
in his work, and when that God-given w 
was finished that he could say: “Fatl 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


A New Church in India 


Northern Union of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians 


By William Hazen 


American Marathi Mission 


des last days of the year 1924 witnessed 
the completion in the city of Bombay 
of a new church organization for northern 
and western India, called ‘The United 
Church in India (North),” the latter quali- 
fying adjective being added only temporarily, 
it is hoped, since the name and the consti- 
tution were originally planned for an All- 
India Church, but the South India United 
Church, which participated in the union 
plans, is now not ready to join the union, 
but may in future. The new organization 
is a fusion of churches hitherto known as 
Presbyterian and Congregational, which will 
now lose these Western denominational 
titles in the new United Church, and it is 
hoped that this union may pave the way 
for a larger union of Christian forces in 
India. 

The churches uniting on this occasion, 
which seemed fitly to be called historic, 
were “The Presbyterian Church in India” 
and “The Congregational Churches of West- 
ern India’; the former a body formed about 
twenty years ago by the fusion of Presby- 
terians connected with various missions in 
northern and western India, including also 
at first those of southern India, who later 
withdrew to unite with the “South India 
United Church’; the latter being the 
churches connected with the Marathi Mis- 
sion of the American Board. 


Tur BEGINNING OF THE UNION MoveMENT 


Negotiations looking toward union of 
these bodies have been going on for several 
years. They began in western India, where 
the need for a joining of Christian forees 
has long been felt. The missions of the 
American Board, the American Presbyterian 
Board, and the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, working in contiguous territory, have 
long had intimate relations with each other, 
Indian Christians and workers from each 
being frequently interchanged. Intermission 
institutions, such as the Union Training 
School for Teachers and the Divinity Col- 
lege at Ahmednagar, have demonstrated the 
value of co-operation, and a desire for closer 
church fellowship has long been manifest. 


But when it was proposed that Pres! 
terians and Congregationalists, and oth¢ 


_if they would, should unite to form a “We 


ern India United Church” on the model 
that in South India, an obstacle appeared 
the fact that the western India Presl 
terians were already in the ‘“Presbyteri 
Chureh in India,’ and hesitated to bre 
that connection for the sake of union wi 
churebes geographically and linguistical 
nearer to them. And when they asked t 
Presbyterian General Assembly for perm 
sion to unite with their neighbors, t 
assembly said, ‘““‘Why withdraw from us f 
such a union? Why cannot we all uni 
together?’ It has been six years since tl 
idea took shape in a joint conference - 
plan a basis of union. At Allahabad — 
April, 1919, a further step was the drai 
ing of a confession of faith and constit 
tion for a “United Church in India.” 
committee which drew this up included re 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Church, | 
the South India United Church, and d 
the Congregational churches connected wil 
the London Missionary Society in the regic 
of Benares and those connected with fl 
American Board in western India. 


The South India Church, while syn 
pathetically approving of the proposed bas 
of union, has been absorbed recently i 
negotiations with the Anglican Chureh 3 
its own area, and hence hag not proceeé 
further toward union in this direction. 

L. M. 8. churches of Benares are also od 
at present to join. This has left as 
only bodies to unite the Presbyterian Chure 
and the “Aikya” of the Congregationé 
churches of western India. 


Considerable delay has been caused by th 
consultations necessary in the Presbyteria 
Church, which has as constituent bodies fiy 
synods and sixteen presbyteries, and prog 
ress toward union has seemed slow. | 
Presbyterian General Assembly agreed 
the proposed constitution, but in regard t 
the Confession of Faith so many ame! 
ments to the draft were proposed that 
seemed hopeless to expect unanimity of 
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PRESIDING OFFICERS OF THE UNITED CHURCH IN Inpria (NorrH) 

At the union meeting held in Wilson College, Bombay, December 30, 1924 
Lurr: Rev. Ramkrishna S. Modak, ex-president of the “Aikya” (Union) of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Western India; grandson of one of the first Indian pastors in the 
Marathi Mission, ordained in 1854; superintendent for some years of mission work in 
the Parner District, and now pastor of the Ahmednagar First Church, the largest in 


the mission. 


CrnTErR: Rey. Robert A. Hume, D.D., who completed on October 29th 


fifty years of service as a missionary of the American Board; preacher, organizer, 

teacher of many Christian workers ; foremost in public service and missionary states- 

manship ; long deeply interested in church union, and one of the energetic promoters 

of this union. Unanimously elected first moderator of the United Church. RIGHT: Rey. 

CG. A. R. Janvier, D.D., ex-moderator of the Presbyterian Church in India; Principal 

of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad; missionary since 1887 of the Presbyterian 
Board of North America. 


ion on this matter. It was finally proposed 
hat the existing Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith, based on the Westminster Confession, 
be adopted “for substance of doctrine” by 
the uniting churches. While many Presby- 
ferians aS well as Congregationalists would 
doubtless have preferred a simpler and less 
dogmatic document, it was felt that the 
phrase “substance of doctrine’ allowed 
liberty of interpretation of particular words 
and phrases in the Confession, while affirm- 
ing the conviction that it, like all the his- 
toric creeds of the ancient and reformed 
church, sets forth the substance of the 
Christian faith as received through the 
centuries. The Aikya of the Congregational 
churches haying agreed to this, it remained 
for the Presbyterian General Assembly to 
give its final assent, and to complete the 
union, which was done at a historic meet- 
ing held in Bombay at the end of 1924. 


Union CONSUMMATED 

The General Assembly having voted, after 
a strenuous debate, in which the expression 
“substance of doctrine” bore the brunt of 
eriticism from those who feared that the 
church might be taking into its bosom 
those who had. departed from the faith 
delivered to the saints, to approve of the 
union on the terms proposed, it invited the 
members of the Aikya to be present for a 
union meeting on Dec. 30. Some thirty Con- 
gregational delegates were present, withi 
about eighty of the Presbyterian Assembly. 
The Assembly having adjourned to meet 
the Congregational delegates, both entered 
the hall together, the moderator of the As- 
sembly and the president of the Aikya tak- 
ing the platform together. A, resolution 
was presented constituting the delegates 
present into the General Assembly of the 
“United Church in India (North),” and 
adopted by a rising vote. The moderator 
then gave the president the right hand of 


fellowship and welcomed him and his fol- 
lowing to the new church in feeling words, 
to which the president responded. Prayer 
and the doxology were a fitting climax to 
the act of union. The moderator then pro- 
posed that Dr. R. A. Hume be first mod- 
erator of the united General Assembly, 
which was carried by acclamation, and Dr. 
Hume was brought in attired for the occa- 
sion in appropriate gown and bands. He 
feelingly referred to the honor done to him, 
and to his long missionary experience, and 
expressed his joy at the completion of the 
long-deferred union. 

It was appropriate that greetings should be 
read and given in person by a delegate from 
the South India United Church, which shared 
in the plans for union, but is prevented from 
joining at present by other negotiations. 
After minor items of business, the election 
of new officers, and especially of a com- 
mission which is to work out final details 
regarding the union and summon a new 
General Assembly within a year for their 
adoption, the Assembly adjourned, but an 
evening meeting was given to greetings and 
felicitations, this being held in the Ameri- 
can Mission Church in New Nagpada. 

Of the uniting bodies, the Presbyterian 
Church has five synods and sixteen pres- 
byteries, with a total Christian community 
of 244,000, while the Congregational 
churches number sixty-eight, with 9,116 
communicants and a total Christian com- 
munity of 16,275. The union while not 
making a large numerical addition to the 
Presbyterian Church, will inevitably result 
in a strengthening of Christian forces, es- 
pecially in western India, and should lead 
the way to a larger union. The somewhat 
awkward title was adopted because the 
original plan contemplated a United Church 
in All-India, and though this is not as yet 
realized it is hoped that the time may not 
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be long before the qualifying adjective 
“North” may be dropped off. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the United Church is 
simple. It “administers its affairs through 
local churches, church councils, synods, and 
the General Assembly,” these names, except 
that of synod, being taken from the South 
India United Church. Church councils take 
the place of presbyteries and local associ- 
ations in the uniting bodies. Synods cover 
larger provincial areas. The General As- 
sembly “is the representative body of the 
United Church, and its organ for the ex- 
pression of the judgment of the whole 
church, but it “assumes no direct authority 
over the churches,” and a somewhat elaborate 
manual of rules for organization and pro- 
cedure tentatively adopted for the guidance 
of the lower bodies is expressly stated to 
be “not intended for bonds but for guid- 
ance,’ and unquestionably will allow to 
Christians of Congregational origin the 
freedom under the guidance of the Spirit 
to which they have been accustomed. 


There is to be a synod of western India 
with five church councils, namely, Kolhapur, 
Bombay (including Poona), Ahmednagar, 
Godavari Valley and Nagpur. The churches 
of the American Board Mission will be 
partially distributed among these. councils, 
the Bombay Church uniting with Presby- 
terians in Bombay and Poona in a church 
council, the Satara and Wai churches be- 
ing assigned to the Kolhapur Council, and 
the churches of the Godavari Valley, in 
Vadala and Rahuri, having Presbyterians 
in Jalna in the Nizam’s Dominions joined 
with them. There will thus be immediate 
practical experience of local union in church 
councils, as well as the advantages of fel- 
lowship with the wider circle of churches 
represented in the General Assembly. For 
western India especially, the advantages 
which must come from this union are in- 
calculable. 


No one could have been present at the 
union meeting in Bombay without rejoicing 
in the tide of true fraternal feeling which 
surged through it, and the deep sense of 
a solemn responsibility which pervaded it. 
It was repeatedly called a “historic” meet- 
ing, and will undoubtedly prove to be a 
milestone in the advance of the rising 
Church of Jesus Christ in India. The unit- 
ing churches have many common traditions, 
and have long mingled in cordial Christian 
fellowship. Neither will be compelled greatly 
to modify its policy, organization, or methods 
of work, but each will doubtless gain some- 
thing from the other. Neither has to sac- 
rifice any method or principle which they 
have cherished as essential or important. 
United in a broad and elastic organization, 
they can hold out the hand of invitation to 
other bodies throughout India to unite on 
the same or a similar basis, and retain and 
cherish the communion which they value 
with the historic churches in the West to 
which under God they owe their origin, as 
well as with all other communions that will 
hold out to them the hand of fellowship on 
the basis of the common faith in Jesus Christ. 
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Freud and His Theory of Psycho- Analysis 


Its Relation to the Minister and the Church =. 


HH cry of “Fire! Wire!” once rang 
f Bromo the campus of our boarding 
school. Pending the arrival of the village 
volunteer department we boys started to 
fight on our own initiative. We ran several 
lines of hose over the stairs on to the roof. 
Being “green,” however, and not realizing 
the antiquity of the hose, we turned the 
water on before opening the nozzles. The 
result was that the hose could not stand 
the pressure, bursting in half a dozen places. 

In later life, as I have come to know 
something of Freud and his theory of 
psycho-analysis I have often likened a 
neurosis to one of those weak spots in that 
tender hose. If that hose had been strong 
as it should have been, and not weak as it 
was, it would have been able to have, with- 
stood the extra pressure put temporarily 
upon it by the closed nozzle. If our nervous 
systems were strong as they should be, and 
not weakened by childish habits as they so 
often are, they would be able to withstand 
the extra pressure sometimes put tempo- 
rarily upon them by the damming back of 
an instinct. A neurosis is a weak spot in 
our psychic life where some instinct (Freud 
claims always the “Libido’’) finds abnormal 
escape. Let me explain more fully. 


TuHreEe Factors WHIcH Loom LARGE 


Freud claims there are three factors of 
paramount importance in the nervous life 
of the individual. 

(a) The first of these is the aan -conscious. 
By that he apparently means any form of 
psychical existence which underlies, but is 
not identical with personal consciousness. 

The sub-conscious is a concept held by 
many psychologists. To describe what they 
mean they often employ the figure of a 
threshold. The conscious then becomes that 
“ which is above the threshold; the sub-con- 
scious that which is below. If we employ 
this figure for Freud we must go one step 
farther, however, and divide the sub-con- 
scious again by a second threshold into two 
distinct levels. This division of the sub- 
conscious into two leyels is of tremendous 
importance to an understanding of Freud. 
He designates the upper of these two by 
the name of “Fore-conscious,” and the lower 
by the name of “Unconscious.” The distinc- 
tion is this: The fore-conscious consists of 
contents which upon reaching a certain in- 
tensity can be elevated voluntarily into the 
conscious; the unconscious consists of con- 
tents which can only be lifted into the con- 
scious by artificial devices known as 
psycho-analytic. 

(0) Freud’s second great factor is what 
he styles the “Ego” impulse or wish. An 
impulse or wish, according to him, is any- 
thing which in common parlance is covered 
by the words tendency, desire, purpose at- 
titude, and the like. Edwin B. Holt defines 
a Freudian wish as “a course of action 
which the living body executes or is pre- 
pared to execute with regard to some object 
or some fact of its environment.” “An 
Ego impulse or wish in the widest sense 
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of Freud’s use is any non-sexual wish.” 

(c) Freud’s second great factor in the 
nervous life of the individual is designated 
as the “Libido” impulse. The word “Lib- 
ido” means, in the widest sense, anything 
connected with the sex instincts. This use 
of the word sex is unfortunate because of 
its many connotations, but Freud found no 
other word to cover the field. So he selected 
this and stretched it to include all the 
psychic and physical phenomena which 
spring directly or indirectly from the great 
processes of reproduction. Ultimately the 
word comes to mean, in his use, all and 
more than our word love. 

According to Freud, neurosis, whether in- 
cipient or resulting in an actual breakdown, 
occurs when the ‘Libido’ or love impulse 
has been repressed too much by the “Ego” 
impulse. In other words, unless the “Lib- 
ido” or love impulse can find outlet through 
such channels as art, physical work, self- 
sacrifice, or actual sex function, it will 
burst out in an abnormal expression, which 
abnormal expression is a neurosis. 


THe CAUSE OF THE WEAK Spots 


When we ask ourselves what creates 
these weak psychic spots where an instinct 
bursts out abnormally, we find ourselves 
confronted by a number of causes. Heredity, 
faulty education, emotional shock may all 
be contributing forces. But Freud points 
out that unless these are reinforced by 
some unfortunate reaction of childhood 
they are not usually troublesome. These 
unfortunate reactions of childhood consist 
of a series of emotional experiences which 
become fixed into a childish habit. 

“Wixation is the word that expresses all 
this—fixation of a childish habit.” A weak 
spot in an adult’s nervous constitution oc- 
curs at the point of a childish habit. <A 
neurotic is a person who made such a 
strong emotional habit in childhood, that 
when some painful experience occurs in 
maturity which temporarily dams back a 
normal expression of the “Libido,” he sub- 
consciously reverts to that habit and 
thus gives a wrong escape to the “Libido.” 

The emotions which seem to become most 
easily fixed in childhood into arrested habits 
instead of following their natural develop- 
ment are, according to Freud, the loving, 
repelling, repressing, and mooning. In each 
case there is an excess of feeling—too much 
love, or hate, or disgust, or imagination. 
The child, due to faulty upbringing, comes 
at some time in its development to exag- 
gerate these emotions. If the fixation in a 
habit is not too extreme and if later events 
do not accentuate the trouble, real neurosis 
will not develop. 

Thus we see that neurosis arises out of a 
conflict between the “Libido” impulse and 
the “Ego” impulse. If this conflict occurs in 
a normal personality, if there are no child- 
ish habits offering weak spots, an adjust- 
ment takes place that is satisfactory to 
both impulses. But if the adult is handi- 
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capped by weak spots the “Libido” finds 
easier to revert to these habits than 
come to satisfactory terms with the “2 
in the open of the real world. 


Tue Task or PsycHo-ANALYSIS _ 


The cure of such a neurosis consists 
discovering and removing the childish cat 
which fixed some emotion into a habit, 
complex, as the habit is technically eall 
When this cause is discovered and fran 
acknowledged by the consciousness of 
patient, the complex tends to dissolve. Th 
the weak spot being removed, the “Libid 
is forced to come to a satisfactory col 
sion with the “Ego.” Health follows. _ 

The cause of this complex lies burie ! 
the unconscious or lowest level of the 
conscious mind. We know that the conte 
of this unconscious cannot be volunta ri 
lifted. Some means must, therefore, 
found of discovering these causes 
bringing them to light without at the 
time arousing the tendency of the conscie 
to keep them suppressed. ; 

Psycho-analysis employs in this endeay 
four methods. The first of these is 
nosis. The conscious being put to sleep, 
physician can then probe with questions a 
suggestions the unconscious. ; ( 
however, has serious limitations and f1 
quently only effects a cure by establis ii 
counter complexes without dissolving 
original complex. It has, therefore, 
abandoned by many. 

Freud discovered early in his work 
this unconscious may be uncoyered throu; 
studying dreams. He has established 
fact that dreams are “disguised fulfillm 
of a repressed wish or impulse.” The 
portant word in that definition is the woi 
“disguised.” The fore-conscious section | 
the sub-conscious acts as a censor upon t 
expressions of the unconscious. Hence 
resort to symbolism and thus get past th 
censor. The symbolism employed is fi 
quently that which has been used by 
race in folk lore and myths for generation 
But this ancient racial symbolism is 
supplemented by a symbolism suggested 
the patient’s own life or by a symbolis 
that seems peculiar to dreams. ¥ 

A third method of discovering the 
tents of the unconscious has been to st 
the wit and slips of tongue indulged in 
people. Few people recognize the way t 
betray their sub-conscious life thro 
making a break’’ in society. So often th 
breaks voice what we secretly mean 
wish to hide. When we miss an appo 
ment which part of ourselves really wani 
to miss, or forget a name with which 
are perfectly familiar, or lose something 
that we cannot perform a special task, 
drop things we do not intend to drop, W 
may often know that our sub-conscio 
minds with their repressed desires a 
reaching for the reins of conduct. : 

The fourth method employed by psych 
analysis is the association-word test. 
analyst prepares a string of a hundi 
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yrds which he reads one by one to the pa- 
mt, asking the patient to respond in- 
untly with the first word that occurs to 
m on the reading of each test word. The 
rd given back and the time elapsing be- 
re it is offered are both significant. 

| THE SoLurion 

The cure of neurosis consists of two steps. 


' 


First: Making the patient aware of the 
istence of his childish habit and of the 
iginal cause of the fixation of the emotion 
‘that habit. When the patient acknowl- 
ges the verity of this cause half the bat- 
is won. In some cases this mere recog- 
ion is sufficient to remove the fixation. 
ie patient, so to speak, lives over again 
| experience of childhood, this time in 
2 light of maturity, and establishes a new 
bit in place of the old. 


Second: The next step is “Sublimation.” 
terally this means the act of refining and 
ing from baser qualities. Sublima- 
n in psycho-analysis may be defined as 
at unconscious conducting of the re- 
ssed ‘Libido’ to a higher, less objection- 

e, and more useful goal.” It can occur 
ly, however, after the “Libido” has been 
sassociated by psycho-analysis from the 
bit to which it has reverted. 
| CRITICISM 
Freud claims that all impulses can be 
luced to two—‘“Hgo” and “Libido.” It is 
at claim of his which has aroused the 
verest criticism. I raise the question as 
whether all impulses can be reduced to 
ie May there not be other impulses be- 
les the sex that are repressed into the 
conscious? And if they are so repressed 
iy they not break forth in a _ neurosis, 
30? Shell-shock, for instance, seems to 
ld to psycho-analytic treatment and yet, 
the case of shell-shock, it is not the im- 
Ise of sex that is repressed by discipline 
d self-respect. 

e may accept the principles of impulse 
ression without going the next step and 
ing that the sex is the only one so 
mmed back. If we do that we still need 
recognize Freud’s creative thought, but 
: the same time we free ourselves from 
e extremes of his position. 

A knowledge of Freud’s theory of repres- 
mM is, I believe, of great value to a min- 
r today. We are all having people come 
us who are restless and discontented. 
1ey have no idea what is the matter and 
> would not ourselves, in many cases, if 
> did not know something of the ramifying 
mptoms of a supressed impulse. But if 
realize the possible explanation of the 
ndition, and if the confessions of the 
Tson accord with that psycho-analytic ex- 
anation, we are able to approach the 
rson with far greater intelligence. 

Tt has been my custom for some years 
haye stated periods when I would be in 
y study at the church on Sunday after- 
on to confer with any who might want 
See me. Into these conferences have 
me a number of cases which I could never 
we touched without my knowledge of 
yeho-analysis. From my conferences I 
ive sent people forth to consult doctors 
r help whom I would not have known how 
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to advise, if I had not known Freud. Here 
is where the minister and the doctor can 
work hand in hand. Here is, to my mind, 
where the church can do in a scientific way 
what Christian Science is attempting. 


Tur Kry 


The word “sublimation” is the key-word 
of the whole affair. Sublimation consists in 
conducting suppressed impulses to higher 
goals. We have too long condemned our 
impulses as evil in and of themselves. They 
are not. No impulse can be indefinitely 
dammed back. An impulse is the driving 
force of our lives. It should be controlled, 
steered, sublimated. And religion is one of 
the greatest sublimating agencies. Christ’s 
command, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy 
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soul, and with all thy mind, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” is good 
psycho-analytiec advice. It offers a sub- 
limated channel of expression for pent-up 
instincts. 

The psycho-analyst and the teacher of re- 
ligion both insist that the life forces must 
be turned out, not in. Christianity and 
psychology agree that as soon as love ceases 
to be an outreaching force, just so soon 
does the individual become a disrupted per= 
sonality. They thus frequently approach 
the same conclusion from different angles, 

Self-knowledge is the first step of any 
cure; self-giving is the second. Into the 
life of every one there comes a time when 
nothing will serve to unify his disorganized 
personality but steady responsibility for a 
noble, self-sacrificial piece of work. 


From the Farm to the President’s Cabinet 


Success Secrets of the New Secretary of Agriculture 
An Interview by Wm. Franklin Slade, Ph.D. 


IS life story reads like a romance. 
Somehow we are reminded of Alger’s 
fiction that we used to read when we were 
boys. From the ranch to the President’s 


_ official family is as remarkable a progress. 


as that from the Hast Side “bootblack”’ to 
a Fifth Avenue mansion. 

For the first sixteen years of his life 
William Marion Jardine, the son of a 
Scotch-emigrant pioneer, was a farm-boy 
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WILLIAM MARION JARDINE 


The little rural 
was the scene of 


on the plains of Idaho. 
village of Cherry Creek 
his early schooling. The dream of his boy- 
hood was realized when he went to work 
as a hired man on a cattle-ranch in the 
Big Horn country of Montana. He became 
a regular ‘‘cow-puncher,”’ but the thrills of 
the “round-up” could not still the yearning 
for an education. Twenty-five miles across 
the mountain-range from the Jardine home, 
the State Agricultural College of Utah pre- 
sented a challenge that he could not ignore. 
However, the summer pay of a cowboy 
did not provide sufficient funds. Like many 
another aspirant to fame, he stayed out 
of college for a year and taught school. 


If we would appreciate the new secre- 
tary’s success secrets, we must remember 
that he was not only born on a farm,— 
he worked in the open country. It is the 
only kind of laborious work that he has 
ever done. The agricultural school is the 
only type of college he has eyer attended, 
taught, or administered. Every position. 
that he has held has been in the agricul- 
tural field. As a trained and experienced 
specialist he has served as president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. As a 
specialist he enters the cabinet at Wash- 
ington. 

Surely, we thought, such a rise from the. 
wild and woolly West to Washington, from 
the hired farm-hand to the position of 
national leadership in agriculture, should 
bring inspiration to thousands of American 
boys, especially the boys on the farms. 

He was just leaving his office after a 
very busy day. Someone had said that he 
emphasized the slogan, “service with a 
smile.” Another had stated that his faith in 
the common people made him truly demo-. 
cratic in his attitude toward folks. 

We should not have been surprised: 
then that he should have readily consented 
to outline his answer to the question, 
“President Jardine, what do you consider 
to be the secrets of your success?’ In- 
stantly the words snapped out, “Be square,. 
—I am a straight shooter.” For ten min- 
utes he talked. As he waxed eloquent, we. 
thought of the cow-puncher. Evidently it 
was on the ranch that he had learned the. 
secrets of his success. Here they are: 

1. I have tried to be square. 

I believe in co-operation. 
I have played no favorites. 
I have not monkeyed with details. 

5. I have respected those around me. Tf 
have turned them loose with liberty to grow 
and get ahead. 

6. I have convictions that I am not 
afraid to defend. 

7. No one has been able to drive me. 

8. I believe in hard work. 

9. My religion is, “To do by the other 
fellow as I should like to have him do by me.’* 
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Adown the ringing street he came, 
The Lord of all the years. 

A thousand voices of acclaim 
Were ringing in his ears. 

Silent was he who knew his way 
Of mingled joy and loss 

Began where Bartimaeus lay, 

And ended at a cross. The Hill of Sacrifice. 


Palm Sunday 


By Clarence E. Flynn 


And ends where, 


And ever it has been as then. 

The path of triumph trod 

Amid the loud acclaim of men, 

Beneath the smile of God, 

Begins where need holds forth its hands, 
And pleads with weary eyes, 

grim and silent, stands 


New Congregational Library 
Bookplate 


The cover design of this week’s issue is 
the drawing for the new bookplate of the 
Congregational Library, in the Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass., executed by 
Mr. Harold A. Rich, architect, of Boston. 
The plate is an idealized picture of a corner 
of the main reading room, with objects 
reminiscent of Congregational history. At 
the left, above the Mayflower hangs a pic- 
ture of the “Boston Stump.” Over the 
shelves of ancient tomes on the opposite 
side, is the bust of the eighteenth cen- 
tury parson, in wig, gown, and bands. 
Near it is the Springfield statue of Deacon 
Chapin. While the chained Bible of the 
Pratt collection and the glimpse through 
the window of Park Street Steeple connect 
us with the Library of today. 

Many of our readers know that the Con- 
gregational Library is now in the seventy- 
third year of its existence. From small 
beginnings as a source collection of Pilgrim 
and Puritan history, it has grown to be 
one of the most complete libraries of early 
American church history and its back- 
grounds in the political and religious move- 
ments of England and the continent. Its de- 
partments of New England town and church 
history and geneology are much consulted 
by research students. The largest single 
collection is the library of the late Bishop 
Stubbs, the English historian, consisting of 
over six thousand volumes. 

While the original purpose of the Library 
has never been abandoned, it has for many 
years been built up on general lines in the 
various departments of literature of inter- 
est to ministers and the general public, till 
its shelves now contain over 70,000 volumes 
and an equal number of pamphlets. 

About a year ago it was decided to place 
a renewed emphasis on the policy of circu- 
lation, by offering to mail books to ministers 
in various parts of the country beyond New 
England. The Library does not especially 
stress the mailing privilege tothe latter 
section which is so admirably cared for by 
the General Theological Library of Boston, 
but books are mailed to New England min- 
isters who request. it. Four numbers of a 
Bulletin of new books have been sent to 
several states, and the mailing privilege 
would be offered to the entire country were 
it not for the high rates of book postage to 


distant points under the zone system. The 
directors of the Library venture to hope 
that university and seminary libraries west 
of the Mississippi will follow their example 
in providing reading matter for ministers 
living far from the centers. 

The Pratt Room has been refurnished as 
a social room for visiting ministers, and no 
effort is being spared to make the Library 
an attractive place of resort for all inter- 
ested in its resources. 

The present competent librarian is Bey, 
Frederick T. Persons. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Man Who Went Abroad 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
Went Abroad. For he said, It doth Broaden 
one to Travel, and to see Strange Lands, 
and find how they do things in Other 
Nations. 

And he paid Two Thousand Shekels, and 
went abroad. 

And in the first place where his Ship cast 
Anchor, he went ashore and looked around, 
and bought a Cigar, and beheld the sign of 
a Moving Picture Show. And he said, Aha, 
this looketh like the good old U. S. A. And 
he paid his money at the door, and went 
into a room that was dark, and beheld the 
picture that was upon the screen. 

And he returned unto his Ship, and he 
spake unto his fellow passengers, saying, 
I care not what ye have seen, for I had the 
really good time. I saw a Movie, and be- 
lieve me, it was Some Movie. 

And when his Ship cast anchor again, he 
sought out another Movie Show, and did 
likewise. And thus did he wherever he 
went. 

Now most of the Movies that he saw were 


made in Hollywood, and shown in the Hm- 


pire Theater on Main Street in his own 
town. And he could have seen any of them 
or all of them without wandering further 
than two blocks from his Own Fireside. — 

But he thought he got his money’s worth 
in every place, and if he thought so, it is 
no affair of mine. 

Now this have I discovered, that folk get 
out of Travel what they bring to it and not 
much more. For the man’s own mind and 
soul and interest in life must be the meas- 
ure of that which he doth behold, whether 
it be at home or abroad. 


But if I should visit a Movie in a For 
Land, I think I should prefer to see s 
thing that I could not as well see on ! 
Street in mine own town. : 

For whether Travel doth broaden a 
dependeth on the Traveler. 

And the same is true of them who a 
the Thoroughfare of this Pilgrimage 
Human Life. 


OUR READERS’ FORU!] 


Church Assistants 

To the Editor of The Oongregationalist: 

May I use the columns of your pape 
bring to the attention of our churches 
fact that a number of students at Smith 
lege are “majoring” in the Departmen 
Biblical Literature and are taking wor 
religious education. They are looking fory 
upon graduation, to finding positions as 
tors’ assistants, church secretaries, or wol 
in the field of religious education. Our Bu 
of Appointments would be glad to corres 
with any church that is looking for t 
service. Ropert SENECA SMID 

Chairman of Department of Biblical Li 

ture at Smith College, Northampton, WV 


Agrees with Mr. Root 
To the Hditor of The Congregationailst: — 

I would like to heartily endorse Rey. 
Tallmadge Root’s sentiments as expressec 
his prize essay on “Unity Through a C 
mon Purpose,’ and say with him that chur 
holding creedal differences can pull togethe 
harmony, and as he says of the plan—ant 
ought to know—‘‘it works.” 

We have in our midst a strictly denam 
tional church, opening cordially its doors 
all, under the leadership of a strong per 
ality who constantly puts the making of 
true children of God paramount in his Ww 
Under this broad leader we gather for | 
ship, almost any service, regular attend 
from all the denominations. So let me 
again with Mr. Root, “it works” under 
leader whose heart radiates tolerance, ¢ 
tian fellowship, and sympathy. 

Hyannis, Mass. CHARLOTTE RosINs01 


Favors Periodicals Merger 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
I shall be glad to see the “merger” of 
church papers in one publication, as 2 
who are not now interested in missions ie 
probably in time become interested. he 
pense would be proportionately reduce 
the quality of the articles advanced. 
could no doubt be done without iner 
the size of the issue materially. 
Pittsfield, Il. May N 
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The Blessings of Pentecost 


| Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 5 


Acts 2:36-47 


entecost will always have its meaning and 
. for the Christian Church in suc- 
‘jsive ages. We turn instinctively to that 
‘perience to discover some of the true laws 
/the quickening of religion and of the power 
/d art of making its appeal effective. Per- 
ips these lessons are the more marked the 
‘is we concern ourselves with the spectacular 
jd speculative aspects of Pentecost, and the 
‘re we emphasize its essential and underly- 
iz facts. The possibility of speaking with 
gues, the strange and abnormal possible 
‘uences of the Holy Spirit, enthusiasm for 
‘umunism or speculation about its nature 
\d possibilities, these are the things that have 
*gely interested people in Pentecost. Per- 
the breakdown of the communistic ex- 
jriment has been over-emphasized and there 
js not been sufficient emphasis upon the 
cial reconstruction that genuine religious 
perience inevitably stimulates and produces; 
t these we shall discuss in a later lesson. 
et us here concentrate on a few of the solid 
ts underlying the religious experiences of 
jmtecost. First note that it was at Pente- 
\st that the first great Christian revival, in 
‘sense of establishing the Christian Church, 
‘me in connection with a Jewish feast. These 
rly Christians, if they had acted like many 
odern people do in relation to the church, 
buld have broken entirely with Judaism. 
hey might have said, “It is the Jewish 
aders who have crucified our Lord. We shall 
tve nothing more of Judaism or with any of 
‘s rites or ceremonies.” But they remembered 
shtly that Jesus had come “not to destroy 
it to fulfill.” The church of today must learn 
‘at lesson. It is not necessarily by breaking 
th the past that we shall serve the present 
id future, though there must be a fearless 
therence to new ideals in so far as they 


md the past. But Pentecost should remind 
8 that it is possible in the old institution of 
e church to have a real revival of religion, 
genuine outpouring of the spirit. It is not 
acessary that men should go outside of the 
jurches to seek the outpouring of God’s spirit. 
We ought to grasp the immense significance 
the fact that the disciples were with one 
ord in one place. In a sense that was the 
rst time that this had ever been true. Almost 
to the very border of Calvary even the 
dremost of the disciples had been quarreling 
bout place and preferment. Now all that is 
uid aside. Selfish ambitions have become en- 
rely dominated by loyalty to the Master and 
y the vision of carrying on his work. 

Under the quickening of this new experience 
ears and prejudices had vanished. Peter was 
0 longer boastful and self-confident, but he 
mts all the power of his appeal upon the 
ide of humility and repentance. No great 
movement of religion is ever developed in an 
tmosphere of Pharisaism and spiritual pride. 
t ought to be noted also that the revival 
vaS one in which teaching and fellowship had 
heir true place. Note in the lesson the use 
i the word “steadfastly.” This experience at 
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‘present a revelation of truth that goes be-~ 
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Pentecost was not one of momentary emotion- 
alism. 


And finally note that it was an _ experi- 


ence that included both church and home 
(verse 46). Even the ordinary circumstance 
of life, the very partaking of food became 


touched with gladness and singleness of heart. 

Is it any wonder that under these conditions 
the Lord added to the church such as were 
being saved? Can we question whether the 
same results will be reproduced again in the 
church wherever these conditions are fulfilled? 
We do not need to emphasize the speculative 
aspects of Pentecost to derive its lessons. 
If we could get its solid substantial facts 
woven into the church of today we should see 
a continuous and ever-enlarging and enrich- 
ing of Christian life both in quantity and in 
quality. 


Theological Students in 


Conference 
By Henry Walker Jr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


A significant gathering convened at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., on Feb. 
27. It was a conference of students in the 
theological schools of the Middle West area, 
initiated by a representative from the national 
student conference in Indianapolis a year ago 
Christmas, but called and sponsored in the 
Chicago area by a committee of students from 
five graduate theological schools. This was the 
first such conference of so wide a scope ever 
held in this, the theological center of the United 
States. And this was the first conference ever 
called and managed entirely by the students 
themselves. Robert W. Inglis of Chicago 
Seminary was the general chairman of the 
conference. 

The students showed that they could suc- 
cessfully engineer a conference of their own. 
By 9.50 in the morning there were 410 regis- 
trants filling the chapel to overflowing. They 
came from 14 theological schools of radically 
opposite views, schools in Chicago, and as far 
away as Webster Groves, Mo., Plymouth, Wis., 
and Holland, Mich. The regional conference 
in Dayton, O., last December had 130 pres- 
ent, while the western coast had 46. 

The conference was significant for its fellow- 
ship. The students from the different schools 
mingled freely in the chapel, in the group dis- 
cussions; at the banquet table they were scat- 
tered voluntarily among students from other 
schools and the little knots of after-period 
discussion in the halls were of mixed member- 
ship. Not once during the day did any one 
mention denominational matters, unless it was 
to deplore the situation in little communities 
where several churches may be struggling in 
competition; no maneuvering for position 
among denominations as was reported of the 
Washington Missionary Conference. 


INTEREST IN THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


The conference was significant for its social 
interest. Its central theme was “The Task of 
Religious Leadership in Modern Society.” The 
opening address by Robert Worth Frank, pro- 
fessor of sociology in McCormick Seminary, 
was a stimulus to the challenge of our task. 
The central part of the conference was the 
four discussion groups—one taking up interna- 
tional relationships, another inter-racial rela- 
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tions, a third on industrial phases, and a 
fourth group wrestling with civie relations of 
a church in its community. The discussion 
was entirely by the students. The speakers 
on the program, relatively few in number, had 
been given free rein and full authority to 
speak; they were listened to earnestly and 
with open minds, but the students felt free to 
disagree respectfully. The voice of the faculty 
was not heard in tones of authority, when the 
discussion groups grappled with the tasks of 
religious leadership and with the question of 
what we have in common to meet these tasks. 
Mr. S. J. Duncan-Clark, chief editorial writer 
on the Chicago Evening Post, gave a stimulat- 
ing address on “What Have We in Common 
to Meet These Tasks?” to start the afternoon 
discussion period. 

The findings of the discussion groups reveal 
the social interest of the conference. In the 
international group the prevailing sentiment 
was that war is an evil with which the church 
should refuse to have any co-operation because 
our national task is to get along with other 
nations. The inter-racial group declared that 
science has not demonstrated any inborn racial 
antagonism or repugnance, nor yet any in- 
herent race superiority, so our task is to avoid 
the usual development of prejudices in social 
attitudes. The industrial group approached 
their problem with the belief that human 
values are greater than material and saw a 
solution of religious leadership with the vision 
of a Christian basis for society. The group 
on civie relations found that ministers and 
churches are not living up to their ideals in 
the community and are too much centered in 
their own individual church or denomination. 
Not a peep was heard all day on any theo- 
logical question. And yet these students were 
not social reformers; all of them are in schools 
training for religious leadership, and they 
chose for speakers on their program such re- 
ligious leaders as Rey. Ernest Fremont Tittle, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church in Evan- 
ston, and Rev. Thomas W. Graham, dean of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 


EARNEST IN DESIRE TO FIND A WaAy OUT 


One was impressed with the earnestness of 
this student gathering. They wrestled with 
big and vital problems, yet knowing that they 
could not arrive at findings that would settle 
the matter. They were united by a desire to 
be really effective in solving the problems of 
the modern world, and preventing further ills 
from arising. Discussion periods on the pro- 
gram were extended by the groups when they 
could find time and they were willing to say 
that there may be something wrong with the 
church that these problems have not been 
solved before. The discussions were hot at 
times, but the devout quiet of the Communion 
service in the late afternoon sunlight of the 
chapel windows was another inspiration. Dean 
Graham presided with simple dignity while 
eight professors from nearly as many different 
schools were the servers. The faculties co- 
operated sympathetically throughout. 

Dean Graham was the speaker at the eve- 
ning banquet. He expressed the spirit of the 
gathering when he declared that the world is 
hungry for spiritual reality, that this reality 
is basic for social reform, and that the church 
has the task of expressing it. A resolution was 
heartily supported at the table encouraging the 
Christian Century and denouncing the use of 
those old bogey terms of ‘anarchism, commun- 
ism, un-Americanism,” against it or against 
any Christian. After standing to unite in a 
silent prayer of consecration and to sing, 
“Blest be the tie,” the students turned back 

(Continued on page 415) 
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Our Invalid Parish 
By Winfred Rhodes 


That Larger Mind 

I woke up, the other night, and found in my 
mind the name of a man with whom I had but 
a slight casual acquaintance in my youth three 
decades ago. Another night I woke in the wee 
hours, and, behold! singing itself in my mind 
was a bit of music I had not thought of for 
years. Such things make my nights interesting. 
But where had those memories been stored, 
and how, during the time when I was un- 
eonscious of them utterly? What process 
drew them out from their place of storage, and 
brought them back, so that when I became con- 
scious they were there, after all these years? 

The subconsciousness, of which we are hear- 
ing so much just now, is a postulate assumed 
by psychologists to account for the mysterious 
complexity of the mind’s action. Somewhere, 
somehow. memories are treasured, intelligent 
processes go on, thoughts are born, results are 
produced, without the co-operation of our con- 
scious awareness. How comes this about? 
How is it, too, that an individual who is 
earrying on a conversation with his lips can 
at the same time, with his hand, be automati- 
cally writing out the story of some experi- 
ence in his past life of which his conscious 
memory is wholly unaware? 

This subconscious part of the mind’s activ- 
ity is continually breaking through, and find- 
ing expression in the outward life. It may 
announce itself in ways that give added power 
to the life, a surer wisdom to the judgments, a 
fairer beauty to the personality. It may, on 
the other hand, show itself in psychical or 
physiological disturbances that bring suffering 
and disaster. A person finds himself afraid to 
£0 into the neighborhood of high buildings, or 
unable to endure. the sound of steeple bells; 
the subconscious mind is probed, and the mal- 
adjustment to life is traced to a childhood 
fright, or to some emotional experience that 
has never been wholesomely disposed of by 
the conscious mind. Freud was led to the 
discovery of his theory and method of psycho- 
analysis, he tells us, by the case of a highly 
intelligent young woman who suddenly, in a 
time of intense heat when she was tortured by 
thirst, began to push all water away from 
her lips. After six weeks of this she told with 
great disgust (in a state of hypnosis) how, 
some years before, she had seen her governess’ 
little dog, which she disliked exceedingly, 
drinking out of a glass in that lady’s room. All 
abhorrence for water disappeared when the 
lost emotional reaction was called forth from 
its hiding place in the subconscious mind. So 
it was with other disorders from which this 
young woman was suffering—severe paralysis, 
impairment of vision, inability to speak, or 
even to understand, her mother tongue. The 
symptoms were cured when the mind was 
purged. 

What it all comes down to is this. The re- 
actions to emotion that we have permitted our- 
selves in the past, the judgments we have 
made (or refused to make) and the thoughts 
we have given lodgment to, are making them- 
selves manifest in us today for good or for ill. 
What you and I shall be or do at some time 
in the future will not be an offhand matter, 
conditioned only by the moment: it will have 
as part of its determining cause (and a large 
part) the thoughts we let ourselves think at 
this present moment, the feelings we suffer to 
linger in our minds, the interests and desires 
we fasten ourselves to. 

But this is to be noted. We need not be 
the victims of any subconsciousness. It is our 
task to keep the hand of enlightened conscious- 
ness on the steering-wheel. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 


Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name re- 
ceweth me. Matt. 18: 4. 


You must have the childlike heart to see 
the child. You must have the Christlike 
heart to see the Savior. And it is just be- 
cause we shall be like him in the fullness of 
our glorified humanity that in heaven we 
shall see him as he is.—G@. H. Morrison. 


Christ’s own supreme test is how you deal 


with one of the little ones. The little one is 
ignorant, but ever seeks light; lags behind, 
but never ceases to aspire; has many moral 
falls, but ever stumbles forward; gropes 
often in the dark, but ever seeks the light; 
is not a shining example, but is wholly sin- 
cere; often lacks wisdom, but the instinct of 
his affection is always right. As you treat 
him, you show whether God has been able 
to teach you that there is nothing here 
with any of us save God’s erring child and 
his unwavering love.—John Oman. 


Of innocence and love and trust 

Of quiet work and simple word 

Of joy and thoughtlessness of self, 
Build up my life, good Lord. 


All happy thoughts and gentle ways. 

And lovingkindness daily giver, 

And freedom through obedience gained 
Make in my heart thy heaven. 


And all the wisdom that is born 

Of joy and love that question not, 

The child’s bright vision of the earth, 
Be mine, O Lord, unsought. 


Ob, happy thus to live and move! 
And sweet this world, where I shall find 
God’s beauty everywhere, his love 

His good to all mankind. 


Stopford A. Brooke, abr. 


In this Christian calling of ours, with its 
burdens and efforts, with its humiliations 
and its yearnings, there lies the promise 
(and there is found the earnest) of a noble 
childhood—childhood with its vivid natural 
experiences, its consciousness of a greatness 
all around that does not fret nor fever but 
that guards and rests, its fresh perception 
of the wonder and mystery of being, its 
pleasant ministries and its contentedness to 
be a child—Robert Rainy. 


We thank thee, Father, for thy Advent 
gift of love, crowning earth’s motherhood 
with glory, uplifting childhood, hallowing 
the brotherhood of men, bringing thy life 
into the current of our troubled life on 
earth. What shall we render unto thee for 
the joy of the King’s coming to his people? 
Help us to take with thanksgiving what thy 
mercy has provided, to bow in reverence at 


‘the manger and the cross, to emulate thy 


love in our self-giving. In all that we enjoy 
let thy presence make the heart of worth. 
Thou Father of our spirits, Hope of growth, 
Joy of pilgrimage, Promise of good will, 
help us to show forth love in daily minis- 
tries, sharing thy patience with our 
brother's fault and resting in thy knowledge 
and forgiveness when we fail. So let thy 
kingdom come and all men turn as little 
children unto him who was born a child 
for our salvation and our peace. Amen. 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


Leads for Leaders 


-against’ malicious attacks? 


‘the deeds, the moods, and the utteran 


-the honor of religion in their hands.” 


March 26, - 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAV I 
Backing Up My Church 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topi 
for April 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: What Should the Church Exp 
Me? 2 Timothy 2: 1-7, 15-26. (Con 
tion Service.) 


Light from the Bible Passages 


Timothy was probably the youngest 
member in Paul’s day. He was a par 
object of Paul’s attention. Evidently 
things were expected of him. Warly in 
history of the church there was an émphi 
on the place of young people of thorough 
secration. Their strength was derived 
relationship with Christ; their self-de 
from a sense of sharing in his experie 
their satisfaction from their assurance 
commendation. As laborers for Christ ani 
church they were to be workmen who n 
were ashamed of their work. Their con 
sation regarding religious topics was alwé 
to be sincere and full of conviction. They } 
not all to expect to be rated alike as workn 
but up to the limit of their possibilities 
were eagerly to long to be useful. The q 
ities of a good workman, regardless of 
rank, were to be uprightness, abundance 
faith, a large measure of love, peaceablen 
and forbearance. E 


Think through the ranges of what — 
church gives us that no other organizati 
can give. Make as much of this as pos 
as a background for the question as to 
in return the church has a right to 
from us. a 

What has it a right to expect from 
inside the church? As to regular attenda 
As to genuine devotion and reverence? 
to sharing in the financial expenses and | 
benevolences?. As to putting a shoulde 
the various organizations? As to assi 
your pastor of your undivided backing? 

What has it a right to expect from us ¢ 
side the church? As to talking it up ¥ 
those not connected with a church? 
bringing others to it? As to defendin: 
As to. carr 
its high principles with us into all the 
of life? 


Thoughts for Members 


men and women must start from hom 
day morning in the spirit of worship. 
hard for a minister to lead a congregati 
prayer that has not brought any praye! 
ness to the  sanctuary!—Joseph H¢ 
Crooker. : 

In these days the spirit of Christ — 
vealed mainly in the attitude and bearing, 


his church—Charles ‘R. Brown. 


“The people in the pews, more than } 
minister, have the success of the chureh | 


A Moment of Prayer a 

O Thou Great Head of the Church, to TI 
we owe the blessings we enjoy in Thy ho 
With largeness of heart Thou dost plac 
at our disposal. And now in return we 
for such enlargement of our own hearts 
souls that we may honor Thee and Thy 
and win to Thee new objects of Thy r 
Amen. 


ch 26, 1925 
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_ Candid Comment on Challenging Books 


tarnes I SHOULDN’r TELL, by the author 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS (Lippincott. 
50). We entirely agree with the anony- 
gs author regarding his title. The confes- 
that it implies sufficiently evidences his 
character and the nature of his book. Its 
sip and revelations concerning the doings, 
‘fly in Paris, of some of the socially elite 
Burope, though intended to be entertaining 
in reality for any serious-minded reader 
etic and revolting. When one realizes that 
extravagances and excesses here recorded 
‘e on the part of those whose aristocratic 
ileges were maintained upon the very life- 
od and poverty of the people of Europe, the 
der is, not that violent revolution should 
e broken out in Russia—whose aristocratic 
ressors of the peasants notoriously wasted 
a ill-gotten wealth in Paris—but that any 
opean country should have escaped. For- 
tely there are far nobler aspects of British 
toeracy to offset the disreputable things 
told of various high personages, from the 
mee of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) 
. A eartoon of that Prince adorns the 
r. As King that individual achieved so 
le a record that the discreditable episodes 
his earlier life—apparently all too well 
henticated—might justly have been forgot- 
Where is there any spark of honor in a 
who, having shared with the presumably 
at disreputable confidences and exploits, 
arwards publishes to the world “things he 
uldn’t tell”? His moral caliber is evident, 
| mg other incidents, in the fact that he un- 
ipinely tells that the Abbé Hurel, one of 
_yiears of the Madeleine, betrayed to him 
secrets of the confessional ! 
‘msus THE MAN, by Vicror E. HarLtow 
arlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City). An 
torical Study is the sub-title of this book. 
st studies of Jesus have been made from 
| standpoint of religion; in fact, one might 
10st say from the standpoint of theology. 
. Harlow approaches his task from the 
1 tan of the historian, though he says, 


h truth, that this historical quest is not 
tessarily contradictory to theological inter- 
- We are all interested in Jesus the Man, 
matter how fully we may see in that his- 
ie figure “all the fullness of the Godhead 
ily.” But of course Mr. Harlow’s study 
st be appraised in relation to the stand- 
nt from which he has wrtiten. 
$ that standpoint adequate? Or have we suf- 
ent material outside of the New Testament 
a study of Jesus that is purely historical in 
ndpoint and quest? The New Testament 
erest in Jesus is not primarily historical. 
e Gospels do not profess to give any adequate 
tory of Jesus; what they do emphasize is 
religious significance. Surely it is the 
acle of history that they tell so little about 
and at the same time make so vital his 
racter and mission. And Mr. Harlow vir- 
lly limits his material for this historical 
dy ultimately to the Gospel of Mark, for he 
es that as the basis of the Synoptie Gos- 
S, and rejects the Gospel of John as being 
historical but “a theological treatise in 
2ological form.” The critical theories upon 
2 basis of which the author approaches his 
idy are, of course, well known, but are they 
t theories? The facts underlying, and asso- 
ited with, the New Testament documents lie, 
ter all, in a remote and, despite all the 
ors of scholarship,-comparatively unexplored 
st. One respects the integrity and fine spirit 
Mr. Harlow’s work, but is there not in- 
rent weakness in an author’s approach from 


the purely historical standpoint which with 
equal dogmatism accepts the critical theories 
that suit his thesis and rejects those that do 
not? And is there not much to be said for 
an approach to the life of Jesus from the 
standpoint of spiritual interpretation, which 
assumes a much more reserved, and less dog- 
matic, attitude upon critical questions and 
matters of historic fact? We cannot be sure 
of all that Jesus did—for the Gospels give us 
at best only an incomplete history—but is 
there any incompleteness in their portrayal 
of what Jesus was, or in their account of his 
spiritual significance for the world? 


Tue Srory or My Heart: My AvrTosioc- 
RAPHY, by RicHARD JEFFERIES (Dutton. 
$4.00). When a man of rare vision and feel- 
ing spends seventeen years in meditating upon 
one small volume, which he ealls “the story of 
my heart,” and assures a friend that “there 
are no words wasted in it,” that book is a 
challenge to years of reading and reflection 
comparable to those in which it was compiled. 
This autobiography of Richard Jefferies, now 
published in America, in a beautiful volume 
with wide margins and 36 designs on wood, by 
Ethelbert White, has had the testing of many 
years, for it was first published in Hngland 
over forty years ago. Of course it is not an 
autobiography in the ordinary, formal sense; 
it is a record of the inner life, an idealized 
story—and not so much a story, either, as an 
imparting of thoughts, feelings, impressions, 
reflections, through a sort of contagion. Here 
is a remarkable book—one of the great books 
of all time, and one in relation to which at 
the present hour we may well test the extent 
to which the hurry and worry of modern life 
have led us away from the true appreciation 
of the soul, its powers, mysteries, and possi- 
bilities. “Instead of slurring over the soul,’ 
writes Richard Jefferies, “I desire to see it 
at its highest perfection.” 


Davin WiLMoT: FREE-SOILER, by CHARLES 
Buxton Gorne (Appleton. $6.00). This ex- 
cellent biography of Wilmot appears at a time 
when the greatness of Lincoln, whose _life- 
story will always be the epic of his era, is in 
danger of unduly shadowing men who in the 
long anti-slavery conflict were equally con- 
spicuous, and played even a more prominent 
part in the formative period of the struggle. 
Among these was Wilmot, author of the fa- 
mous ‘Wilmot Proviso,’ enunciated in 1846, 
which was to become the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This Proviso is as 
follows: Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall ever exist in any part of said ter- 
ritory, except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted. This Proviso long 
constituted the chief issue in party platforms. 
Lincoln stated that he had voted for it more 
than forty times in Congress, and Douglas, 
Lincoln’s great opponent, said that it was 
the means by which Lincoln first captured 
national attention, that Wilmot had “raised 
the Wilmot Proviso tornado, and Lincoln had 
swirled upon it.” Webster, as the author re- 
lates, tried to take to himself the glory of 
originating the Proviso. He claimed that “his 
thunder had been stolen.” As a matter of 
fact, history records against Webster the ig- 
nominy of haying betrayed the principle which 
Wilmot enunciated and consistently supported. 
The fact that no adequate biography of Wil- 
mot has appeared before that is probably due to 
the fact that in some unaccountable way all 
his papers were lost after his death, and the 
biographer’s task has involved arduous and 


difficult labors in securing much of the mate- 
rial indirectly in the papers and biographies 
of those associated with Wilmot. Mr. Going 
has undertaken this task with painstaking 
thoroughness. He has been careful to cite his 
authorities, and has massed together details 
drawn from wide sources in such a way as to 
make an adequate biography, erring, if any- 
thing, on the side of exhaustiveness. 


THE PHARISEES, by R. TRAVERS HERFORD 
(Maemillan. $2.00). The author published 
some years ago a book on Pharisaism, Its Aim 
and Method, but this is a wholly new study on 
the same subject. Thoughtless interpretation 
of references to the Pharisees in the teaching 
of Jesus has done that sect as a whole an in- 
justice which even scholars have been slow to 
correct. The suggestion in Christ’s references 
that certain Publicans might be saintly while 
certain Pharisees might be hypocritical de- 
pends for its significance upon an implied 
spiritual superiority of Pharisees in general. 
Mr. Herford’s book represents a scholarly and 
thoroughgoing effort to do justice to the Phari- 
sees by studying them in their own historical 
development and activity. “The Pharisees may 
be intrinsically inferior to the type of char- 
acter appropriate to the New Testament,” says 
Mr. Herford in his introduction, “but to call 
the New Testament as the chief witness upon 
the question who the Pharisees really were is 
false in logic and unsound in history.” That 
seems a just position. The modern. religious 
world is not so open minded in the reception 
of new truth, or of prophets with no authority 
or prestige other than the truth they have to 
offer, that it can sit in judgment upon the 
Pharisees of Christ’s time, and even if these 
Pharisees were worthy of harsh condemnation 
they represented the lapse of a great and right- 
eous movement. A volume like Mr. Herford’s 
is a welcome contribution to a neglected phase 
of historic truth. 


Lire at Irs Brest, by NATHAN HowARD 
Gist (Leominster Enterprise Co., Leominster, 
Mass. $1.25). Some time ago we were im- 
pressed by the high quality of certain editorial 
leaders in the Leominster Hnterprise which 
came from time to time to the editorial desk. 
In atmosphere, viewpoint, and expression these 
were of a sort rather unusual in rural dailies, 
and we were interested in discovering later on 
that they were written by a Congregational 
minister, Rev. Nathan Howard Gist. The 
present volume consists of sixty brief, crisp 
essays by Mr. Gist originally written for 
Grit. They are journalistic in atmosphere and 
flavor but they represent a high motive that 
justifies the title under which they have been 
brought together. We find Mr. Gist at his best 
in such essays as Jo Labor and The Reds, 
which conspicuously manifest the good sense 
and concrete, effective expression that first im- 
pressed us in his editorial leaders. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman has contributed a brief intro- 
duction to the volume, in which he commends 
Mr. Gist’s “literary ability, moral insight, and 
soundness of judgment.” 


Stx NiIcHTs IN THE GARDEN OF GETH- 
SEMANE, by RUSSELL CONWELL (Revell. 60 
cents). Here are some memories of the Holy 
Land of more than half a century ago. Pales- 
tinian traditions mingled with and interpreta- 
tive of some Biblical scenes were given to Dr. 
Conwell by a Greek monk as they spent an 
evening together in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Dr. Conwell says, “The old monk made Pales- 
tine a fascinating place to me,” and he shares 
that fascination with dis readers. 
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Little Girls Who Played the 
Wishing Garden 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

The day was Saturday, and Molly, who was 
ten years old, was wishing with all her heart 
that she didn’t have to stay in the house and 
wash the breakfast dishes while her dearest 
friends, Nettie and Doris, were playing with 
dolls under the maple trees across the road. 
Usually her little sister Ruth also helped in 
the house on Saturday mornings; but this 
day Mother had requested Ruth to keep the 
little. ones of the family out of doors and 
“out from under -foot.” 

That morning, Mother didn’t sing nor talk 
as she worked; all she did was to work and 
work and work fast. When the dish-washing 
was finished, Mother said, “And now, Molly, 
you may dust the living room.” 

So Molly dusted the living room and wished 
and wished that she didn’t have to do it. By 
that time her little brothers Tommie and 
John were beginning to have what sounded 
like quarrels. 

“Please run out now,’ Mother said when 
the dusting was finished, “and help Ruth with 
those children and the baby.” 

Out ran Molly, glad to escape from the 
house. She found Ruth across the road under 
the maple trees making hollyhock dolls with 
Nettie and Doris. 

“Mother told you to take care of the chil- 
dren!’ said Molly, cross as a bear. 

“John! Tommie!’’ Ruth called, “Molly wants 
you to ba-have yourselves!” and she was cross 
as a bear. 

Next Doris and Nettie knew, the neighbor’s 
children were having a most unpleasant time. 
Molly and Ruth were scolding each other and 
the boys, while little Bessie and the baby were 
erying. 

At last Doris said with a sigh, “I do wish 
they. would be good!” 

“T wish so, too!” Nettie added. ‘“Let’s see 
if they will play the wishing garden game! 
That will make them be good, maybe!” 

Molly was glad to hear about the wishing 
garden game, and Ruth and the others were 
glad, too. This is the way they played it: 
Ruth ran in the house for stubby pencils and 
paper: then the children wrote wishes on the 
scraps of paper, folded the papers, and put 
them on low branches of the lilac bushes; they 
played the papers were blossoms. The older 
ones wrote the whispered wishes for the little 
ones. Unless you have tried it, you have no 
idea what a merry game this may be, because 
the wishes are kept secret until they are 
picked and read. When the children had 
wished and written all the. wishes they could 
think of, Nettie said, “And now we'll pick the 
blossoms in the wishing garden and have some 
fun!” 

They did have fun. In a little while there 
were gay shouts of merriment in the wishing 
garden. The children took turns picking blos- 
soms, and one at a time the blossoms were un- 
folded and the wishes -were read. It seems 
that Tommie wished for two big elephants for 
pets. John wished for the ocean to begin 
where the west pasture ended. Bessie wished 
for a doll that could think. The wishes that 
morning were all equally ridiculous and im- 
possible. The children laughed over them so 
heartily the baby laughed too and forgot that 
he was teething. 


SWITH THE CHILDREN 


Soon out came Mother walking down the 
garden path. She was smiling. “Children, 
dear,” she began, “I’ve been wishing, wish- 
ing—”: 

She had to stop then, because Tommie 
turned a somersault, John rolled over and 
over on the grass, while the girls laughed 
gleefully. 

“Please go on and tell your wish,” urged 
Molly, ‘“‘because this is the wishing garden 
where wishes do not come true! And please 
excuse these impolite children!” 

Mother couldn’t imagine what the children 
were laughing about, but soon as they stopped 
and were merely grinning cheerfully, she ex- 
plained: , 

“In the first place, when I was trying to do 
a great deal of work in a little while because 
of some delightful plans, I felt sadly hindered 
by my own children because they were not 
playing happily out here. Then I wished my 
first wish; said it aloud. I wished that my 
children would be good. Then I saw Nettie 
and Doris crossing the road, and in a few min- 
utes my wish came true. Then while I worked 
fast as I could work, I kept wishing that the 
telephone would ring and that your father 
would telephone that he will be able to come 
home in the middle of the forenoon to take us 
all in the lumber-wagon for a picnic in grand- 
pa’s woods, as he hoped he could do; that was 
why I worked so fast while wishing to hear 
from Father.” 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed Bessie, “did you get 
your wish, Muyver? Can we go to a picnic?” 

“Yes,” Mother answered. “Father telephoned 
that he has finished his business in town and 
that he is coming straight home and will take 
the day off for a picnic.” 

“Will there be room for Doris and Nettie?’ 
Molly inquired anxiously. 

“Indeed there will be room in the big lum- 
ber wagon for Doris and Nettie and their little 
brothers and sisters,’ Mother promised, for- 
getting that the little brothers had gone vis- 
iting. “Now I must finish my baking that we 
may be ready to start at eleven o'clock.” 

Just then Molly shouted, “Oh, wait a min- 
ute, Mother! I see a blossom that we didn’t 
see before—a wish blossom! Please wait and 
hear the fun of it!” 

Mother waited while Molly pretended to 
pick a blossom and look into its heart. 

“This is Nettie’s writing,’ Molly announced, 
“and it says, ‘I wish somebody would let the 
farm work go for one day and hitch up and 
take us all for a picnic!’ ” 

“Nettie gets it! Nettie gets it!’ exclaimed 
Doris, while Mother and the children laughed 
and clapped .their hands for joy. 

“She da-serves it!” Ruth solemnly remarked. 
And when you stop to think of it, she did. 

To this day, these children speak of the 
first picnic of that season as ‘‘The Wishing 
Garden Picnic!” 

(All rights reserved) 


Star Dust 
By Ida M. Thomas 
The stars are dandelions 
That blossom in the sky, 
And when the nights have come and gone 
And they are going by, 
Their dust to earth is scattered, 
And from that dust, ’tis clear, 
The fairies go to work and make 
Our dandelions here. 
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Our Troupial 


A True Story 
By Helene H. Boll 
He was a beauty, this troupial. J hear 
say: “What kind of thing is a troupial?” W 
it is a bird, somewhat larger than a ro 
and he is called by different names in differ 
parts of our country. One name is well kno 
“Bobolink”—and he makes his winter hx 
about eight thousand miles from New E 
land, returning to that part of the country 
April. He has a beautiful coat at the t 
when he wants to marry, and no Miss Trou] 
could resist such a handsome suitor with s 
a beautiful voice. 
But I wanted to tell you about one ]{ 
ticular troupial. 
Donald had wished for his ninth birth 
a tame troupial and his father made inqui 
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where such a bird could be found. 
of a gentleman who made a study of birds a 
who had one whom he had tamed for his w 
Unfortunately the wife had died and now 1 
gentleman was anxious to find a good home | 
the bird. So on Donald’s ninth birthday 
found a cage on his birthday table with a 
inside who had a beautiful coat of black a 
buff (which really is his wedding gown). T 
feathers on the back were almost gray-wh 
and the black feathers were tipped with lig 
buff. i 
“What a beauty!” exclaimed Donald. 
* But when Donald’s mother came near 
cage, Troupo, as the children called him, ga 
all signs that he wanted to get out of his ca 
Of course the door was opened and Tro 
made every one understand that Mammi 
shoulder was a place he loved, and he beg: 
to sing such lovely notes to her. 
Well, Troupo was very happy in his 
home, but he was full of mischief. And ¢ 
what a life he led for the people in that famil 
One day the family were late for breakfai 
and when at last they came down, they fou 
Troupo on the table with his pink feet in 
butter, eating sugar. Donald at once cut § 
orange in half, put it in the cage, and Trou} 
followed the orange, for that was the fot 
he had first of all every day, summer 
winter, no matter what they cost. : 
Mamma was sick in bed with a cold, am 
(Continued on page 415) 
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When You Come to California 


Just now the boosting organizations in Cali- 
oprnia are greatly incensed at hostile news- 
aper publicity in the East and South. It is 
o new thing, for the reason that the settled 
ates rather resent the exodus of so many 
oodly citizens to the West; and the winter 
ttractions of the South are eager to attract 
umerous tourists. However, this season a 
yidespread campaign has evidently been on 
9 disparage California. 

Readers are told that the “hoof and mouth” 
isease has destroyed the cattle; that the 
treams have dried up and there is not water 
o drink; that new residents are taxed out of 
property ; that the pneumonie plague has 
luttered the streets of Los Angeles with un- 
uried dead. Interesting, if true. Laughed at 
y most of us, except those who fear an in- 
ary to business. Of course we know that 
he disease first named took but two per cent. 
f the cattle of the state, and has almost been 
rgotten. Water continues to flow in abund- 
nce, with vast miracle acres of produce. The 
axes in Los Angeles are hardly more than 
alé what they are in Chicago, and far less 
n in Boston, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and num- 
s other cities. As to the much discussed 
itance taxes, they are no sin; are prop- 
a great social corrective and yalue; and 
her a man go to Florida or Alaska, Uncle 
at least, will require a portion of his 
une when he dies. As to the little under- 
i pneumonic plague, it was rigidly kept 
tiny bounds in a foreign quarter of Los 
ngeles, and but a dozen or two people gave 
he r lives in stamping it out. 
inwhile, above all fogs of publicity, rise 
if mountains, flow our streams, bloom our 
‘ thrive our industries. There are the 
climate, the inspiring scenery, an ad- 
g people, business as usual. We are told 
- on single days, 3,500 tourists and home 
s have been coming in to Los Angeles, 
astounding number of 1,500 of them arriv- 
automobiles. It is said the Californian 
jiged to lie in order to tell the truth.” 
most believe it. Anyhow, when all the mis- 
y secretaries who visit us are willing to 
to our chorus the vigorous praise of their 
ndly trumpets, we need not worry about 
‘state of mind in the East. We are safe 
Dr. Gammon and Dr. Moore. 
fact, the purpose of this article is not to 
your desire to come to California, 
‘rather to urge you to count the cost be- 
Many make the mistake 
t knowing what they are coming to. 
Study the map. Make a thorough pre- 
ty job of it. That may seem like puerile 
Yet I know a minister—well informed, 
, in most respects—who lost his wife be- 
a he didn’t study the map. He thought 
ts of California had a perfect climate 
the cure of pulmonary troubles; and he 
West to a church in a little city which 
bound to bring injury rather than benefit. 
‘ou realize the imperial proportions of 
prnia; equal in area to Japan? ‘There 
thousand miles of coast, with cities and 
ents of all descriptions for those who 
that climate. There are mountain vil- 
Where in a winter the snow is 35 feet 
and tunnels must be made for streets. 
are great cities and little cities, of every 
; vast belts of forest, of sand, of moun- 
the beauty spots of inland irrigated 
; all ranges of temperature, atmos- 
moisture. 

May choose what you will—in reason, 


rs. 
nel 
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but not the whole assemblage of attractions in 
any one day in just one spot. The Lord can- 
not make such a place. And though those 
marvels of optimism—the Chamber of Com- 
merce folders—may describe such a city, use 
your critical faculties. ‘What do you special- 
ize in?” he asked. “In everything.” But im- 
possible. Make up your mind what you want. 
Probably somewhere in California you can find 
it. But study the map. 

2. Investigate before investing. If you 
should be so anxious to get rich quick that 
you invest in real estate or oil, by mail, there 
are those who will feed on your gullibility. 
Men have paid out hard-earned money for city 
lots covered with sea-water. Not many holes 
are rich producers of oil. 

These beautiful groves of orange and lemon 
and apple; we are proud of them; but they 
are not for the poor man. This has been found: 
years very prosperous, years very lean. It 
may be a winter of smudge pots, or a season 
of no market. Always are the regular costs; 
and those orchards pay which are richly fer- 
tilized, expensively watered, and bear a heavy 
price. He who cannot pay for his orchard, 
and haye money in the bank to tide him over 
the hard seasons, may suffer terribly. A poor 
man may get by, but it is not his game. 

Yet it may be a poor man’s paradise, if he 
is industrious and thrifty, as elsewhere; and 
if his expectations are sensible. Much of the 
“winter” expense is eliminated; here the great 
out-of-doors “is given away” in Lowell’s June, 
not more than in March or December. Yet, 
let him not think he need not work. 

Or are you sick? How splendid a country 
to linger in, or to regain health in. But do 
not forget the cost of it. Many an ill person, 
sent here as to a magie land, has quickly 
come to suffer for what he had not money to 
buy; or for sheer loneliness at separation 
from friends. You will need money, and you 
will require companionship as elsewhere. 

3. Will your religion bear transportation? 
You think so. We hope so. Alas, many a 
faith that seemed “rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the sun” has melted like the snow when com- 
ing down over the Rocky Mountains. Such 
important ingredients of religion are evidently 
custom, habit, example, that these being lost 
in coming to California, the plant of devotion 
is frequently too weak to adjust itself to the 
new environment. A few feeble efforts in 
church-going, the weak flame flickers, and the 
soul disappears in the pagan crowd. 

A religious worker contends, “You must get 
the college student at the beginning of the 
year, or you cannot get him at all.” That is 


true of the tourist, and largely true of the : 


home seeker. To “see California” first, in- 
cluding Sundays, is to flaunt the spirit in such 
a manner that the feeling for worship dies, 
and the life is crowded full of all else but the 
church and God. ‘There is enough in Cali- 
fornia to see to last your lifetime, but you 
will enjoy it more if you take it healthily, ac- 
companying the fulfillment of right tasks and 
duties, which will include the nurture of the 
soul and the support of the church. 

So, then, we say, will your religion bear 
transportation? Is it the real thing which will 
take root in generous Christian service in the 
land to which you come? In our land of sun- 
shine and the out-of-doors, the life of seli- 
indulgence is peculiarly enticing. That tobog- 
gan has the same landing place at “destruc- 
tion” as it did in Palestine. We have no need 
nor desire for the idle or selfish pagan. There 
are strong characters in this Southland, 
who have an eager welcome for other strong 
characters. : 

Before you settle, then, we urge you to 
study church opportunities, as you study home 
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and school and business opportunities. You 
invest time and money: will you not invest 
self in the service of Christ? California will 
give you much; but “the best” only in answer 
to your giving much. No land can contribute 
happiness to the self-seeker. . 

Seek out the Congregational Church to en- 
rich its life and to enlarge its influence. Of 
which in Los Angeles—there are about 30? Or 
in Pasadena—there are four? Or in Long 
Beach—there are three? Or in San Diego— 
there are half a dozen? And they, or other 
denominations, are in all places. If in indeci- 
sion, communicate with Supt. George F. Kenn- 
gott, 606 Spreckels Building, Los Angeles. He 
knows everything. 

We implore you not to join that army who 
sleepily assert, ““We did our share in the East; 
here we shall rest.” That is a sad, foolish, 
fatal way, that issues in paralysis. In Cali- 
fornia as in New England, he is happiest who 
serves most. ; : 

This is not the Land of the Lotus Flower. 
Here youth are on tiptoe. The Christian should 
have his armor on, valiant as the sun. We 
welcome you as fellow-soldiers. 

Yucaipa, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


Counsel on Marriage 


At Dr. Cadman‘s radio service at the Bed- 
ford Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn, 
on the afternoon of March 1, reference was 
made to a couple who: “listen in’ who were 
next day to celebrate their diamond wedding 
anniversary. The papers next day had rather 
wide reference to this event, and the comment 
of the venerable bridegroom is worth consider- 
ation. The couple are Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Demarest of Wyckoff, N. J. Mr. Demarest is 
97 and his wife is 92. Mr. Demarest thinks 
that divorce can and should be wiped out. His 
own recipe for happy married life was ex- 
pressed as he placed his arm around his bride: 


Marriage is easy. Susan and I have lived 
up to a code that if followed by all newlyweds 
would close the divorce courts forever. We 
started our married life determined to work 
hard. That was our partnership pact, and 
that is something necessary for any married 
couple. Other rules that we have followed: 

Go to bed early. 

Arise early. 

Never neglect business for pleasure. 

Mind your own business. 

Forgive mutual faults. 

Cook your own meals. 

Go to church. 


Mr. Demarest did not entirely appreciate 
references to himself and his wife as “a fine, 
old-fashioned couple,” on the occasion of their 
seventy-fourth anniversary. He said regarding 
those who made this comment: 


They meant well enough, but we feel that 
Wwe are up to date in everything. You cannot 
establish a fashion in morals. Simply because 
the movies and theaters may be an attraction 
does not mean that you must overdo them. 
Susan and I like to see a movie, especially 
one that is instructive. We read the papers 
every day. We keep in close touch with the 
progress of the times. We have traveled on 
everything but an airplane or dirigible. We 
enjoy automobiling, but we ride in a car that 
is paid for and my wife is always along. 

Tf we feel that the weather is too stormy to 
attend church we siep over to Grandson 
Charley’s bungalow and listen in on Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman’s Sunday afternoon sermon. 

The house we live in was built in 1777. Yet 
I have electric lights installed throughout. We 
use a coal range and the coal shed is a little 
distance from the house, but I have been ear- 
rying coal for Susan for 75 years and will 
continue to do so until God says my work is 
done. 

Perhaps the person who called us old-fash- 
ioned meant our clothing—homespuns made 
by our own hands. We are proud of them. 

If they call such a life old-fashioned, all 
right, but there is nothing to prevent any 
young couple from leading a life of love and 
happiness after the code Susan and I adopted 
years ago. 


ay 
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To Present Masefield’s Good Friday 


At Union, Boston, Mass., Rev. BH. G. 
Guthrie, pastor, a company of Players has 
been organized to present modern dramas with 
great spiritual messages. This organization 
has grown in response to a need of the kind 
of interpretation that Players can give the 
church. The director of the Players recently 
said: 

It is my conviction that the drama has a 
definite place in the church of today... . It is 
to the interpretation of the highest in the 
world of drama that the Union Church Players 
have dedicated themselves. 

The Players have now in_ preparation 
Beulah Marie Dix’s Across the Border which 
will be presented as a part of the church ser- 
vice on Armistice Sunday night, Noy. 8;.also 
Don Marquis’ recently published The Dark 
Hours. A notable presentation of the Players 
which annually brings throngs to Union 
Church is John Masefield’s Good Friday. The 
third annual presentation of this great drama 
of the Crucifixion will be given on Palm Sun- 
day night, April 5. 

Good Friday opens with a mob calling for 
the release of Barrabas. Pilate yields in spite 
of the fact that his wife after relating her 
dream warns him. An envoy from the San- 
hedrin and Jewish citizens play their part in 
the release of the prisoner. Drifting through 
the drama with a delicacy as pure as the 
lilies he sells is the interpreter of the spirit 
of Christ—a Madman—who with the Centu- 
rion stand as the two most impressive figures 
in Good Friday. After the Crucifixion, dark- 
ness falls, the Madman leaving the scene with 
these words: 


Darkness come down, cover a brave Man’s 
pain. : 

Let the bright soul go back to God again. 

Cover that tortured flesh, it only serves 

To hold that thing which other power nerves. 


Darkness, come down, let it be midnight 
here, 

In the dark night, the untroubled soul sings 
clear. 


A great storm shakes the Roman citadel 
wherein the scene of the play is laid. Pilate’s 
wife hears of the Crucifixion. Joseph comes 
to claim the body of his Master. The Centu- 
rion returns from the Cross with a moving 
tale. Here the drama reaches its height—in 
some of the most thrilling lines in all Pnglish 
literature. An English ecritie has recently de- 
clared that this tale of the Centurion stands 
out as one of the greatest pieces of modern 
drama, and he cites the following lines to 
prove his point: 

We nailed Him there 


Aloft, between the thieves,.in the bright air. - 


The rabble and the readers mocked with 
oaths, 

The hangman’s squad were dicing for His 
clothes. ; 

The two thieves jeered at Him. ‘Then it 
grew dark, 

Till the noon sun was dwindled to a spark, 

And oe by one the macking mouths fell 
still. ‘ 

We were alone on the accursed hill 

And we were still, not even the dice clicked, 

Only the heavy blood gouts dropped and 
ticked 

Onto the stone; the hill is all bald stone, 

And now and then the hangers gave a groan. 

Up in the dark, three shapes with arms 
outspread. 

ae pee axons spat to show how slow they 

ed. 


They rose up black against the ghastly sky, 
God, Lord, it is a slow way to make die, 

A man, a strong man, who can beget men. 
Then there would come another groan, and 


then 

One of those thieves (tough cameleers those 
two) - 

Would curse the teacher from lips bitten 
through 


And the other bid him let the teacher be. 
I have stood much, but this thing daunted 


me, 

The dark, the livid light, and long, long 
groans 

One to another, coming from their bones. 

And it got darker and a glare began 

Like the sky burning up above the man. 

The hangman’s squad stood easy on their 
spears 

And the air moaned, and women were in 


tears, 

While still between his groans the robber 
cursed. 

The sky was grim: it seemed about to burst. 

Hours had passed: they seemed like awful 
days. 


After the exit of the Centurion comes the 
triumphal entry of Herod. Pilate receives 
him. Twilight falls and the citizens depart 
to the Feast of the Passover. The Madman 
remains alone proclaiming the Truth that has 
dawned on his darkened soul: 

- Beautiful lilies grow 

Wherever the Truth so sweet 
Has trodden with bloody feet, 
Has stood with a bloody brow. 


Friend, it is over now, 

The passion, the sweat, the pains, 
Only the Truth remains. 

I cannot see what others see; 
Wisdom alone is kind to me, 

Wisdom that comes from agony, 
Wisdom that lives in the pure skies, 
The untouched brow, the spirit’s eyes; 
O Beauty, touch me, make me wise! 


THE MADMAN IN MASEFIELD’s ‘“Goop 
FRIDAY” 
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Rev. A. B. Coe Closes Somery 
Pastorate 


Rey. Albert B. Coe, who preached his 
sermon as pastor of BROADWAY-WINTER |] 
SOMERVILLE, MAss., March 15, and leave 
take up work with Second, Waterbury, 
came to Somerville in June, 1922. Though 
from Yale Divinity School, he was not wit 
experience indirectly, if not to any cons 
able extent directly, connected with his 
ing: he had had several years of teac 
had served as lieutenant of heavy artillei 
the World War; and had held the positic 
secretary in the Y. M. C. A. of Sheffield § 
tifie Sehool, Yale University. Certain 
that he exhibited little or no hesitatio 
evidence of unfamiliarity as he took uj 
work on Winter Hill. He seemed rath 
divine his problems, the nature of them, 
how they were to be dealt with. Th 
forward-looking in his temper of mind, he 
not an iconoclast, and he gathered up or, 
correctly, took over the lines of the p 
work reverently, and proceeded to develoy 
new out of the old. There was not evel 
break of a week between the pastorate of 
Noyes and his own. 

One may say that it is a divine impla 
which enables a man to make changes in 
established routine without giving offens 
creating opposition. Mr. Coe did this, i 
ducing new features to enrich the life ot 
church, and modifying others to meet thi 
mands of the time as he understood them. 
say that he was tactful does not fully ex 
the nature of his success as the pastor 
church in its varied activities. Harnes 
gathering to enthusiasm, tempered with a 
reserve and a_ spirit of accommodation, 
rising out of a nature that was to the 
degree kindly and helpful, give a better 
Yet it must not be forgotten that throug 
forms of worship, as he found them, an 
the lines of church activity there had be 
growing tolerance and spirit of unity, a st 
development with ever gaining richness 0 
ligious experience through many years. 


Mr. Coe’s capacity for work was ren 
able, but quite as much so was the nois 
fashion in which the work was ca 
through. His results to most persons in 
parish came unexpectedly. He won man 
an active part in the church life by the s 
force of what he was, by the fine art of be 
and love, loyalty, and high esteem will fc 
him to his new field, not so much for ‘an 
markable words he uttered, though at t 
in speaking he was to a high degree cor 
ling and impressive, as by the subtle pla 
fine feeling which irradiated all his spoket 
lations with his people, whether public, s¢ 
or in the privacy of their homes. 

Mr. Coe’s material accomplishment i 
short pastorate might be dwelt upon at le1 
for it was unusual, but it has seemed b 
to give attention rather to certain pers 
qualities which will be long remembered. 
yet, in themselves, would ‘they be rememb 
so long, would the recollection of his pel 
ality be quite what it is, were it not for 
beckoning of the unseen beauty and perfec 
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is full possession and his deepest joy, and the 
est gift he leaves with his people? 

_A reception to Mr. and Mrs. Coe, numer- 
lusly attended and including the mayor of the 
ty and others outside the parish, was held 
} the church parlors, March 10. It was a 
hppy occasion, a wishing of “Godspeed” 
\ther than a parting, and illustrating to the 
\ll the feeling of the people toward their re- 
ing pastor. Just at the close there was a 
esentation of gifts to Mr. and Mrs.. Coe, 
ith short speeches issuing now and again into 
rriment. One felt that there is no finer 
jhibition of American life anywhere than in 
le social occasions of churches trained to 
ire worship, pure joy, self sacrifice, and 
Irvice. 


Lenten Services 

rmon Subjects at South, Concord, N. H. 

t Souru, Concorp, N. H., the Sunday ves- 
services during Lent are being addressed 
the pastor, Rev. C. B. Bare, on the sub- 


>t, “Lenten Meditations About Jesus”: ‘As 
Grew,” “His Mind and Heart,” “His 
Miends,’” “His Disappointments,” “His 


d,” “His Spirit.” During the same period 
+ Thursday evening meetings are considering 
Ten Whom Jesus Dominated’: Paul, 
ther, ete. 


jnten Plans at Nashua, N. H. 
soth Preerrm and First, Naswua, N. H., 
ide extensive plans for the Lenten season 
js year. At PiteriM, the pastor, Rey. L. 
Barber, is giving two series of addresses, 
one on Sunday mornings, the other on 
esday evenings. The Sunday series is on 
topic, “Actors and Scenes in the Great 
ama’: ‘“‘Barabbas, the Robber,’ ‘Simon, 
Cross Bearer,’ “Pilate, the Governor,” 
he Voices of the City,’ “The Triumphant 
jrist,” and “The Question of the Ages.” On 


! 


DUT VUEUEPREEEEEEED 


: Turopors R. Favitxe, D.D. 
Superintendent of Wisconsin Conference, 
who after more than two years of experi- 
2 in office is enthusiastic in his confi- 
in the giving ability of the churches. 
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esday evenings the subjects center around 
P topic, “Portraits of the Master”: “Youth 
cing the Dawn,” “The Hills in the Dis- 
”” “Glimpses of the Lake,” “The Shadow 
the Trail,’ “The Darkness Deepens,” 
“Victory Through Defeat.” 

e two churches are to unite in* Lenten 
ty Week services to include two special 
lon services on the Sunday evenings previ- 
a noonday service on Wednesday of 
ly Week. These meetings will be addressed 
by Mr. Barber and Rey. B. F. Nauss, 
of First, on the subject, “cece Homo”: 
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Boy Scouts ar PHOENIx, ARIZONA 
At the annual Thanksgiving picnic of the Neighborhood Church troop. On the edge 
of the desert, south of town. 


“His God,” “His Friends,’ “His Authority,” 
“His Suffering,’ “His Testing,” “His Objec- 
tives,’ “His Challenge,’ and “The Afterglow.” 
There will be special musical numbers at 
these services; among others who will appear 
are the Pilgrim Male Quartet of Boston, and 
the quartet of Franklin St., Manchester, which 
will render Steiner’s “The Crucifixion” on the 
afternoon of Good Friday. On the evening 
of Thursday the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper will be celebrated by the people of the 
two churches. 


From West to East 


ALASKA 


Covers Wide Parish 

Rey. O. A. Stillman has completed a year of 
service in Alaska. He has served not only the 
church at DougiLas, but has included VALDEZ, 
600 miles away, in his parish, to the great 
satisfaction of the Valdez people, who have 
paid all the expenses of these long trips for 
both Mr. and Mrs. Stillman. He has also vis- 
ited LATOUCHE, one of the canning towns, and 
has an urgent invitation to return whenever 
in that vicinity. 


WASHINGTON 

Chewelah Membership Increasing 

The church membership of CHEWELAH is 
being rapidly built up under the leadership of 
Rev. J. T. Munton. At the end of his first 
three months’ service 11 members were re- 
ceived and another large group is to be re- 
ceived at Easter time. 


Training School Graduates Fifty-Two 

The first Standard Training School in Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the International 
Council of Religious Education held at Walla 
Walla, Feb. 8-15, proved to be a _ decided 
success. Over 100 students registered, repre- 
senting ten churches. TFifty-two were passed 
by the instructors as qualified to receive cer- 
tificates for the work done. 
offered, all expenses paid, and a considerable 
balance left for daily vacation Bible school 
work. It is expected that the training school 
will be repeated and extended. 


Leaves Touchet for Anacortes 

Rey. R. K. Anderson of Touchet has accepted 
a call to ANACORTES. In two and a half years’ 
service at Touchet and nearby fields he has 
reunited a somewhat scattered church, added 
40 to a small membership, and obtained the 
respect and support of the community. Mrs. 


‘speaker, 


Five courses were 


Anderson and he have been particularly happy 
in their success with young people, organizing 
two Endeavor Societies in Touchet, carrying 
on vacation Bible schools for two years there 
and in Wallula and Attalia. 

Mr. Anderson has been pastor for the west 
side of Walla Walla County, sometimes preach- 
ing at five places. Recruits for life service 
Have been secured, a clean social life culti- 
vated, musical organizations fostered with the 
help of a student worker one summer, and 
many homes have been reached in community 
surveys. New families enlisted and a new 
spirit of co-operation engendered give their 
work a promise for permanence and growth 
that is not always felt when a pastor is leaving. 
New Interest in Evangelism 

A recent visit to Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest of a team on evangelism from the 
Federal Council of Churches has awakened a 
new interest in the cause of personal eyangel- 
ism. It was a strong team the council sent, 
with Dr. C. L. Goodell as chairman and chief 
Our own denomination was repre- 
sented on the team by Dr. F. J. Van Horn, 
of First, Tacoma. The men on the team ad- 
dressed various gatherings held under the 
auspices of the Seattle Council of Churches, 
speaking to the ministers at a gathering in 
the. Y., W. G. A., and speaking to business men 
at a largely attended noon gathering in 
Masonie quarters. District gatherings also of 
pastors and churches were addressed by the 
members of the team. In none of the addresses 
was the old type of revival meeting advocated, 
but strong emphasis was laid on personal 
evangelism, winning men one by one to al- 
legiance to Christ and loyalty to his church. 
The result has been a quickened interest on 
the part of pastors and laymen in this matter 
so vital to the life and growth of the churches. 

In our Congregational churches the pastors 
have arranged for a week or more of special 
evangelistic services beginning the first week 
in March, to be followed up as each pastor 
and his church may deem best. Two or more 
churches are to unite for these meetings, the 
pastor of the local church where the meeting 
is held to have charge of the devotional part 
of the service, the neighboring pastor to 
preach. The pastors haye chosen ag the uni- 
form theme for these meetings, “The Funda- 
mental Teachings of Jesus.” A questionnaire 
was sent to all the pastors to get their view- 
point as to what are the fundamental teach- 
ings of Jesus. The returns showed the pastors 
pretty well united on the following as among 

(Continued on page 407) 
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What is worth seeing and the best way to see it! 


The desire for foreign travel has never been so great—never have we 
offered so fascinating and so unusual an itinerary as we offer for our 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


full details. 


depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinetion—everything on first-class basis. Many delightful social ! 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers 
on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommodations available. DO NOT DELAY, as our member- 
ship is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write at once for ship diagram and illustrated book giving: 


Prices $550 up to $1700 


or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra cost for return passage. 


CHINESE FLOWER PAGODA 


Visualize Our World of Today! 
The World Call 


A journey that travelers once turned’ away from because of the hardships, 


dangers, and inconveniences, is now made in perfect comfort. A lady travel- 


ing alone may take this long-desired dream of encircling the globe, in perfect 


safety, assured of every consideration and comfort. 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, Bombay, Suez, Holy 4 


Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg. 
$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 


European Stop-Over Privilege 


Mr. Frank C. Clark has chartered the popular and beautiful new Cunarder, 


8.8. ‘“‘Laconia,’’ for this World Cruise. Many private suites with private 


baths. Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Elevators, all latest im- 


provements and equipment. Large staterooms at moderate prices. Write for 
particulars NOW. 


The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


Egypt (with extensive Nile trips), 
Rome, Villefranche, Monte Carlo, Cherbourg. 


New oil-burning 8.8. ‘‘Transylvania,’’ 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator ‘‘Berengaria, 


_It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 
62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926.° to E Deck. Veranda café. Gymnasium, ete. Suites wi 


Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 4 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, Prices $600 up 


Naples, Pompeii, Depending on Size and Location of Room 


private bath. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, with | 


Cunard-Anchor turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, inelud 


”” 


ete., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY’’ and enjoy the most delightful travel experience imaginable. 


Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 
Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of the popular travel books, the ‘‘ *Round the World Traveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Med 


ranean Traveller,’’ will have charge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winte1 
Cruises. He can give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries, making the — 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line 8.8. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 
tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips oo) including Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway and Sweden. 


in company with congenial, cul-— 
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(Continued from page 405) 
rrominent of these fundamentals, and these 
the topics to be presented: “The Father- 

of God,’. “The Saviorhood of Jesus,” 
Supremacy of the Spiritual,’ “The King- 
of God and the Reign of Love,’ ‘The 
tice of the Brotherhood of Man,” and 
Pxaltation of Service.’ The same topic 
be used in all the churches on the same 
For two weeks the pastors have met, 
ing one forenoon a week to prayer and 
rence along the lines suggested by these 
s. The pastors and churches will hold 
ited Good Friday service, from 12 M. to 
fw. at Plymouth, similar to that of last 
and each pastor and church is asked to 
a Communion service on Thursday night 
oly Week, the pastors and churches ar- 
ng for other services as each may deem 

Cc. B. G. 


State Field Worker 

e Washington Conference has a new field 
er in the person of Rey. Paul Judson 
Gates. Mr. Gates has 
recently come into 
our fellowship from 
the Baptist denomi- 
nation with whom he 
had his ministerial 
training and_ early 
ministry. He is a 
graduate of the Ot- 
tawa (Kan.) Uni- 
versity, class of 19138, 
and of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Theological 
Seminary, class. of 
1916. Ordained the 
same year at Pratt, 
pastorate was with the 
In 


EY. P. J. GATES 


his first 


Baptist Church of Libreck, Kan. 


RELIGION AS 
EXPERIENCE 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Recommended especially for all 
tho are at all disturbed by the ma- 
erialism or the fanaticism of this 
ime of religious uncertainty.” 
—The Christian Register. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


EW YORK CINCINNATI 


Faster Tidi 
ASPLENDID service of 
Song and Recitation for 
Easter Sunday. Words by 
Elsie Duncan Yale, music 
by J. Lincoln Hall. ‘lhe 
Resurrection Story is told 
in joyful manner, as is fit- 
ting, Watney cetheless 
treated with becoming rey- 
erence. We feel certain 
that all who use this serv- 
rs ice will be greatly pleased. 


00a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 80 cents a dozen 
Returnable Sample Copy, 7 Cents. 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Easter Supplies 


Drinccin Hay 
Casts Ounces Yur 


* 
Eo} 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
pT vice. Trays, Glasses, 


—— Covers, Plates. 
E PILGRIM PRESS 14 Beacon St., Boston 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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‘1918 he was appointed, with his wife, a gradu- 


ate of Rochester University, as missionary to 
Japan, under the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. After two years of serv- 
ice in the foreign field, owing to the breakdown 
in health of his wife, he was obliged to return 
to this country. For a time he served with 
the Interchurch World Movement at Rochester, 
N. Y., and for the past three years has been 
in the employ of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, doing missionary work 
among the Japanese of Seattle. In addition to 
representing the Washington Conference in 
missionary work in Western Washington he 
will be the representative also in this district 
of the Congregational Sunday School Pxten- 
sion Society. In making this transfer of de- 
nominations he remarked that he has been de- 
siring for some time the fellowship of our 
churches of the Pilgrim faith. It is with the 
understanding and hearty good will of his 
former fellow workers that the transfer is 
made. 


CALIFORNIA 

Rededicate Grass Valley Church Building 

Grass VALLEY held special services on Jan. 
11 to commemorate the remodeling of the 
church building. The former auditorium has 
been completely remade, in that the series of 
ordinary windows on each side have given 
way to beautiful memorial windows, one on 
either side, and the ceiling and walls have 
emerged in coverings of pressed steel carrying 
a quiet bronze decorative scheme and exquis- 
itely paneled. A cathedral organ hag also been 
installed. The remodeling extended also to 
the enlargement of the church parlors and re- 
finishing of the basement into an attractive 
club room. Rey. EB. O. Chapel, the pastor, has 
led in the carrying out of these plans. 


MONTANA 

Signs of Forward Moving at Baker 

Baxer’s Christian Endeavor Society, be- 
cause of the wide range in ages, has organized 
an Alumni Endeavor group for the older mem- 
bers, which has taken the form of a discus- 
sion group. The text has been Fosdick’ 
Twelve Tests of Character, An organized 


_ boys’ class started a Bell Fund, meeting with 


such success that a fine bell rang out “Peace 
on Harth” on Christmas Eve. Rey. A. W. 
Seebart is pastor. 


Church Attendance Increase at Plentywood 

A fellowship canvass in the fall resulted in 
a great increase in church attendance at 
PLENTYWOOD and a general stimulation of all 
branches of church work. <A thoroughgoing 
every member canvass, in which 18 men under 
lay leadership took part, greatly increased the 
regular church budget. Community co-opera- 
tion in all lines is growing. The pastor, Rey. 
A. R. Boone, was granted a ten days’ leave 
of absence to conduct a Christian Life In- 
stitute at the Billings Polytechnic. 


Signs of Progress at Helena 

Thirty-one new members were added to the 
church at HELENA during the year. The Sun- 
day school has adopted the World Service 
Plan of Missionary Education and it is work- 
ing splendidly. A competent superintendent 
is the key to success. The pastor, Rey. F. WB. 
Carlson, conducts Bible study for high school 
credit and is a member of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform. 


A ‘‘Public Interest Club’’ at Laurel 

In order to fit the church into the local 
situation, a Public Interest Club was organ- 
ized by the pastor of LAurrL, Rey. I. L. Cory. 
It meets once a month at a dinner provided 
and served by the men. The purpose is to in- 
spire good fellowship, high ideals, and the dis- 
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Recent T.&T. Clark 


Publications 


Jesus and the Greeks 


By the Rev. W. Fairweather, D.D. 
Author of “From the Exile to the Advent,’ etc. 


A study of the impact of Hellenism on Christianity, -- 


and the results which followed therefrom. The subject 
is one which is attracting considerable attention at 
present, and the author handles it in the way which has 
won for his previous books a wide circle of admirers. ' 

$3.50 net 


Myths and Legends of India 


An Introduction to the Study of Hinduism 


By the Rev. J. M. Macfie, M.A. 
Late of Nasirabad 


Much of the moral and philosophical teaching of 
Hinduism has been imparted by means of parables and 


legends, in which men and women meet and argue; and _ . 


this book, in a way that is quite new to the English 
reader, reveals the infinite variety of Indian thought 
and feeling. $2.75 


A Key to the Exercises in David- 
son’s Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar (22d Edition) 


Bythe Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D. 
Glasgow 


This Key should prove a boon to all teachers and stu- 
dents of Hebrew Grammar. Teachers of the Old Testa- 
ment who will authorise its use in their classes will find 
themselves relieved from much of the linguistic aspect 
of their work and so enabled to concentrate on their 
proper task of initiating their students into the meaning 
and range of that great literature. The copious ex- 
planatory notes will ensure that the student who works 
through them will have a really intelligent grasp of the 
language. $3.50 net 


From the Edge of the Crowd 


Being Musings of a Pagan Mind on Jesus Christ 
(‘Scholar as Preacher” Series] 


By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M.A. Aberdeen 


The author’s contributions to The Expository Times 
have already attracted considerable attention. This 
volume of sermons from his pen is a good example of his 
originality and arresting power, and it is sure of a wide 
welcome. $2.50 net 


The Decalogue 
The Warburton Lectures (1919-1923) 


By R. H. Charles, Litt.D., D.D. 


The subject is fully treated from three standpoints— 
the critical, the historical, and the practical. The 
Decalogue is interpreted on the spiritual and ethical 
lines already laid down in the New Testament, and its 
lessons are applied to the crying needs of our oy 

2.75 


Songs of Sorrow and Praise 
Studies in the Hebrew Psalter 


By the Rev. Duncan Cameron, B.D. 
Author of “‘A First Hebrew Reader” , 


“Tt is a pleasure to commend this book. It makes 
good use of all reverent investigation and presents the 
religious thought and feeling of the Psalmists in such a 
way as to aid intelligent devotional use. ~A second 
reading only deepens the sense of its value.”—Primitive 
Methodist Leader. $2.50: 


Reality in Bible Reading . 


The Gain to Christian Faith from Critical! 
Accuracy in the Ordinary Public or Private 
Reading of the English Bible 
By the Rev. Frank Ballard, D.D. 
With more than Four Hundred Examples 

“We welcome with sincere delight another work on 
the Bible from the facile pen of Dr. Ballard. We do not 
know of any volume on Biblical interpretation which 
will repay study more than this. It should be on every 
preacher’s desk.”’—Methodist Times. $2.25 


Interpretations New and Old 
By the Rev. A. S. Geden, D.D. 


“A volume of studies which represent his ripest 
thought on subjects of never-failing interest. There is 
a fine blend of learning and practical sagacity.”— 
Preacher's Magazine. $2.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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cussion of matters of public interest in the 
light of the teachings of Jesus. The present 
membership is upwards of 70, and the interest 
is growing. Twenty-four new members were 
added to the church during the past year. 
The Sunday school is doing an efficient work. 
The church is in great need of a new building. 
At present they are worshiping in the Masonic 
Temple. 
IDAHO 

Progress Through Home Missions Council 

The third annual meeting of the Idaho 
Home Missions Council was held at Gooding 
in February, with delegates from the six par- 


ticipating denominations, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, 
A Successful ! PORTABLE. 
Mission Assured 
with anM&M CHAPEL 
Se Boe Substantial 
_Attractive 
Economical 
Ideal ca lg 
route: otter large 


edifice becomes a 
eality the M & M 
| Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 

ait egation. Ready- 
builé in PR AEY with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


ulpitse 
‘Sunday School Seatinge 


Wi ca 


t. D 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 69 Canal St. 


are used in thousands of schools 
ey,churches and hospitals. This line 
4 of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


ESTEY 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


CuURCH FURNITUR 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catal 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt,-14 Greenvi 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


b ; Y, NY. A 
= e200 Ha SAR OY CITY. 


2s BELL 


free. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
In the millennium people will go to as 
much trouble to save their souls as nowa- 
days to save their teeth. 


and with representatives 
groups, Lutheran and 


and Congregational, 
from two other 
Disciples. 

A symposium on “Characteristic Denomina- 
tional Contributions’ produced great interest. 
“The Value of Ritual and Order,” “The Value 
of Singing the Psalms,” “The Value of Evan- 
gelism,” “The Value of Democratic Church 
Government,” ‘The Value of a Creed,’ and 
“The Value of Immersion,’ were discussed in 
a frank, friendly way. 

We have learned to trust one another in 
Idaho and are now at the place where we can 
begin to solve our problems of over and under- 
churching. Rey. Lloyd Knight, pastor of 
Wright, has long been the devoted secretary of 
the council. ©. S. RB. 


Ministers in Retreat at Boise 

The Midwinter Retreat of the Idaho Con- 
gregational Ministers was held at Furst, 
Borsr, Feb. 17-19. Guests of First Church 
and the Home Missionary Society, the men 
from the isolated fields of the state enjoyed 
themselves to the full. 

Rey. C. G. Clarke, of First, Portland, was 
present for three addresses, addresses which 
gripped the men as they are seldom gripped. 
Dr. Clarke’s messages and the delightful spirit 
in which he delivered them will never be 
forgotten. 

Rey. J. C. Mitchell of Boise added much to 
the retreat by his contributions, giving the 
first day an address on “Great Preachers I 
Have Known’ and closing the retreat by his 
masterful address on “Immortality.” CC. S. R. 


A Revived Church at Lewiston 

LEwIsTon, Rey. H. N. Dukes, pastor, has 
rallied splendidly during the few months of 
the present pastorate. Mr. Dukes came when 
the church had nearly voted to disband. Where 
60 was thought a large congregation the regu- 
lar attendance for morning and evening now 
runs at about 120. The pastor is using the 
question and answer method in the evening 
service. Lewiston is not over-churched for a 
city of 9,000, but its churches have long been 
under-attended. Mr. Dukes has shown himself 
alert, resourceful, and steadfast, using no spec- 
tacular methods but appealing to the intelli- 
gence of the people. 


COLORADO 

Rey. T. W. Houston’s Large Parish 

Rey. T. W. Houston is pastor not only of 
Hor SuLtpHuR SPRINGS but also of the whole 
of Grand County. A new church has recently 
been organized at Kremmling. At present 
there are four organizations under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Houston, with a total membership 
of nearly 100. When he went to the field there 
was one church with seven members. 


Resigns from Montrose Pulpit 

The annual meeting of MONTROSE was sad- 
dened by the resignation of the pastor, Rev. 
Isaac Cassel, who has led the church for the 
past six years, during which time remarkable 
progress has been made. Mr. Cassell came at 
a time when the church building had been 
destroyed by fire. He held services for a time 
in the Masonic Hall. Under his leadership 
the whole community rallied, built a modern 
church plant, and inaugurated a full com- 
munity program. In this the spiritual inter- 
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ests have always been kept paramount. 
church has received 164 new members d 
these six years. Over $9,000 was secure 
the church work last year. Mr. Cassel 
member of the Rotary Club, President 0 
Chamber of Commerce and moderator 0 
State Conference. “His resignation does 
take effect until next summer. 


IOWA 
Forest City Rebuilds 
The rehabilitation of the Forust 
Church comes as near being a modern mi 
as anything on record. It furnishes ar 
pressive illustration of what trained le 
ship can accomplish when wisely dire 
With the coming of Rev. W. J. Suckow, 
years ago, the pastor began to fan the fii 
ing flame of a newly awakened religion 
terest. Prior to that the church had been 
mant, the Sunday school had scattered, 
all church activities had ceased. But there 
remained a few praying souls and their % 
ers were answered in the helpful assistan 
the general missionary and in the comir 
a new leader. The passing months have 
nessed the rising tide of a spiritual awake 
The dilapidated church building has been 
pletely redressed without and within, 
modest but modern plant is the result. 
the present this affords an equipment 
handling the educational and. social w 
the church; and it at once gives the F 
City Church a standing in the comm 
which it has not hitherto enjoyed. ; 
This achievement was fittingly re 
in a series of services beginning Jan. 
when the church was rededicated, on its 
anniversary, with a sermon by Rey. G 
Wilder of Humboldt. The following Su 
state representatives were present and h 
in the services of the day. Neighbori 
tors brought their felicitations at a i? 
cial occasion. The church now has a men 
ship of about 100 and is making steady g 
The pastor makes the printing press eo 
bute to the effectiveness of his work and 
the “home press” issues bulletins, lea 
pamphlets, and even fair size books 
legitimate publicity to all chureh aet 


BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Gacobp Att Glass Comps 


Dept. EZY 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Loui 


and Choir Vestment 
CUSTOM TAILO 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Book: 
Cox Sons & Vi 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, Nei 


i Best materials, Finest v 
ALUMINUM or SILVER 
INDIVIDUAL COS 
prices. Send for Iilusi 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Room351 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelp! 
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79 Sudbury Street, 2 Bosto! 
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is summoning brain and hand and heart to who passed away Feb. 16, in his 86th year, ‘Carnegie Institute of Technology and of West- 
achievement of the task, the work goes was pastor of Central. Under his wise leader- ern Theological Seminary. He has also had 
ward with assured success. PA. J. ship a group of Congregational churches was graduate work at Union. 

organized which are still actively doing a good 


MICHIGAN work. Dr. Richards made for himself a large Accepts Call to East Rockaway 
ngelistic Meetings at Benton Harbor place in the life of the city while he lived here. Rey. J. BE. Jenkins has accepted the call of 
he Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational H. W. M., JR. Betuany, Hast Rockaway, and has begun 
irches of BrenTON HaArzor recently joined NEW YORK work. It is expected that the church will be- 
. series of evangelistic meetings, these hav- : gin at once plans for removal to a site con- 
| been instituted by the Congregational Purchases House of Worship venient to the portion of the village of Lyn- 


Inton, NEw York Ciry, has purchased a prook lying south of the main line of the 
house at 66 West 127th St., in which to hold Yong Island Railroad as well as Hast Rock- 
its services. This building was formally 
opened on Dec. 7. Rev. J. E. Sarjeant is 


reh and held under its direction, though the 
or two churches co-operated to the fullest 
bnt by dismissing their own services and 
ling in the special services. Dr. James 
hry Larson of Lake Geneva, Wis., was the pastor. 


FOR EASTER 
cial preacher, and Mr. Ernest N. Naftzger Greatly Increased Benevolences at Wantagh 


jsoloist and choir leader. Mr. Larson is a WANTAGH made their every member canvass : H i I j : ; A \ | E 


\gregational minister but has been in evan- s : FeO 14 

ra ce ice nace ong Te he ot ae ae || AND ARE NOT RAK AWAY 

oe . the soloist with Chapman and Alex- he three times that of any previous year. The By Morris H. Turk, D.D. 

he a . a ees Peas membership of the church has almost doubled ‘An Assuring Interpretation of the Life Beyond 
hen usually eidendant upon seoauleeti bie SOR ade EIS Sails ES De 8: Rarkes Cadman: : . ” 

1 © crease the salary of the pastor, Rev. F. J. “A most helpful and illuminating book.’ 

' and every effort was made to stimulate Hayden, from $1,800 to $2,300. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton: ‘ 

| spiritual life of the chureh members look- “4 noble book with a radiant and triumphant 


| istri i i affirmation of the victory and continuity of life.” 
to the future for results among the non- Distributing a Fosdick Book # ee Net: $1.50 ood tM 


‘rch people. Some of the outstanding things Rey. E. C. Macklin, pastor of VICTORIA, i 
Fimplished by the meetings were the silencing JAMArca, was able to secure Dr. Harry E. A.S. Barnes and Con Publishers 

ficism against denominational rivalry be- nronaicles ang Mogan Use of the Bible at AT BOOKSTORES ve goes Se ea PUBLISHDRS 
‘se of the fine spirit of co-operation between dealer’s cost and by paying a few cents on a 
| churches; the appeal of the sane eyangel- each volume, has sold it to his people of the 
le message to the people of the community; parish for one dollar a copy. In this way he 


Lan evident refreshment and stimulation of has placed over 40 copies in the hands of his j WINSTON- INTERNATIONAL 

| church members. people. At the annual meeting of the church, J 

Mr. M. L. Burket began work with the $100 was voted from the current funds to RED LETTER BIBLES 
j . ons 4 y cog s i iF SELF-PRONOUNCING 
fees 1.88 director of religious educa make wy tne, benevolent, goal-set hy the. preced “1! BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
h and young people’s work. In the short 1ng annual meeting. All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
nt i i vani 5 , Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
fe ie a service ae Ae a ae a ae New Organ at Briarcliff Manor New Testament are Printed in Red. 
a Peed un it Pa FAs a. teas re y  Brrarctrrr Manor, Rey. J. BH. Steen, pas- Send for Illustrated Catalog 

I ero e young people wile) tor, has just dedicated a new organ, the gift THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pudiishers 
studying the Bible for high school credit. American Bible Headquarters 


BNC bc Gf the young mén of’ the of the late Walter W. Law, in memory of his sy 391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
Be. Churth whose special’ qualities wife. The church itself was built by Mr. Law 
p que * in 1897. The young people’s league of the 


\ - . 
ieeecership fags bf aoe people encouraged church has reorganized with about 50 mem- 
} church to persuade him to give up a busi- : : Z 
[ = s bers, who are actively interested in the work 
ps career and do this special work for the eethearakeh . 
me church. Rey. P. H. Yourd is the pastor. ; 

Called to Mapleton Park, Brooklyn 


! 

PENNSYLVANIA Rev. E. L. Biddle, who has been for some 
aves Central, Philadelphia time supplying MApLeron PARK, BRooKLyy, 
Dr. John A. Higgons, after a pastorate has been called to the pastorate. He assumed 
| two years, has just resigned from CEN- his duties Feb. 1. Mr. Biddle is a graduate of 
TRAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
the resignation taking 
effect March 1. Dr. 
Higgons was_ pastor 
of Central, Chelsea, 
Mass., for six years, 
leaving there after the 
great fire, which de- 
stroyed much of the 


Hymns for the 
ee ake Living Age 


of the Ninth Presby- Edited by 
terian Church, built a 
new building at a cost H: AUGUSTINE SMITH 
of $250,000, in a new 
on of the city, and added 800 members 

ing the last six years of his ten-year pas- Issued March 1, 1924 
‘ate. 


The Wook of Books 
The Bible 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


| Rey. J. A. Higgons 


fos 3 In its eighth large edition. Thirty pages of Chants that have 

Coming to Central Church, Dr. Higgons A remarkable Book for Congregational brought chanting back to the people. 
e F gs. 

nd that this fine residence section was Singing. Responsive Readings which mark a new 

ly made up of a rooming population, many Hmancipates congregations from high epoch in Biblical literature, under 


the old residences t i hospi E keys. new and striking captions. 
Masia other i has as i ae i Rich in Social Service, but not at the Indexes for the minister, layman, 
i ce oueus: e organized a expense of devotional hymns. leader of worship, clearly printed, 


eh people’s society, added to the member- As perfect in Musical Settings as it is comprehensive, accurate. 
ip of the church, and closed the past year possible to make it. To sum up—A book made to serve the 


thout a deficit—something that has not been All the Words in the Music. it a 
me for several years. Dr. Higgons desires 3 

Ly > : 75 A ret t west 135.00 A HUNDRED 
retire from the active pastorate. The spirit age ote oe ee : 
Old Central is fine and there is a desire on 


@ part of the membership to carry on in THE CENTURY CO. 


isteri to this parish with i eng 3 
— Footed Peres 353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Por a number of years Dr. C. H. Richards, 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma, Time allowance to college 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affili- 


ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


After A Bath} 
With 


Cuticura Soap 
Dust With 


Delicately Medicated 
Of Pleasing Fragrance 
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away. It will be the only Protestant church 
in this rapidly growing suburban community. 
Mr. Jenkins has been connected with the New 
York City Association for about a year, having 
entered the fellowship after a post-graduate 
course in religious education at Union Semi- 
nary. His previous work was in the Metho- 
dist Church but he has served as supply and 
temporary assistant to several of the churches 
about New York City. 


A ‘‘World Service School’’ at Bay Shore 

The Bible school of BAy SHorn, Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, pastor, is enrolled as a World Service 
School. Since October, 1922, $5,500 has been 
spent in improving the local properties of the 
church. The Pilgrim Missionary League is 
doing fine work for the benevolences. 


S Pi Personality Camp for Girls 
@a ines Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


ounder 


overlooking the sea. Sa 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 


and mental hygiene. 


e boating and swimming. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
Abundance of resinous pees 


Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. 


Craft shop 
Sports. 


Horseback riding. Esthetic 


Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
ummer training school for councilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE. BICKFORD 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Keebeec—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. Chris- 
tian leadership. Happy companions. Life a 
boy likes best. Moderate rates. Opportunities 
for self-help. Booklet July 1 to Aug. 31. Rev. 
Cc. L. Stevens, South Deerfield, Mass. 


Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
cottages $125 to $300 for the season. E. F. 
Howard, Agent, HE. Northfield, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


HELP WANTED 
SS 
Girls—Women—Learn Gown Making at home. 
Harn $25.00 week. Sample free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C562, Rochester, N. Y. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
- Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Church assistant wanted. Large church in 
Middle West seeks services of capable young 
woman for assistant. Full direction of religious 
education, young people, and much parish work. 
Modern church and equipment. Real oppor- 
tunity. Salary $1,200 and vacation. Address 
Rev. W. K. Williams, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Mother’s helper wanted in the country. A 
young or middle-aged woman. Mrs. C. I, Place, 
Phone 80-3 Sharon, Ct. 


Wanted—A man, lay or ordained, to take charge 
of new community house of a New York City 
,_ church ; to create a community center, and to 
direct religious education. Also a man to act 
‘as pastor for strangers. Salaries liberal. State 
age and qualifications, Address “D. D.,” QOon- 
gregationalist. : 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps, Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 

- Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


address and five cents (stamps accepted), 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted by refined Christian widow, position 
as housekeeper in or near Massachusetts. Ref- 
erences given and required. “S. A.,’’ Oongre- 
gationalist. - 


Young college woman desires position after 
April 1 as companion or tutor, to travel or not. 
Best references. “W. W.,” Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate or religious education position wanted 
by young minister having had eleven years in 
Y. M. C. A. work, wife six years in Y. W. C. A. 
secretaryship, both college trained. Has done 
community work. Wishes to pursue studies at 
some seminary or school of standing. Refer- 
ences from leading ministers. Write “S. C.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Experienced, middle-aged Congregational pastor 
desires change June or before. Conservative 
preaching, good pulpit ability. Correspondence 
invited. Address ‘B. H.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stereopticon Slides—‘‘Story of Pilgrim Fathers,” 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” ‘‘Moses,” “‘Joseph,’’ “David,” 
“Paul,” “Life of Christ,’ “Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” 
“Other Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” ‘‘Passion Play,”’ 
“Missions and, Money,’ (Interchurch World 
Series); ‘Bell and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


’ “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,” and many others. 


Card brings complete list. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Willis P. Hume, 


For Sale—Bausch & Lomb Balopticon with a 
1,000 kwt. light and fully equipped lantern. In 
first class condition. Can give some church 
needing such a lantern a good trade. Box 182, 
Meredith, N. H. 


Wanted—Good used copies Pilgrim Hymnal, 
1904 edition, with responsive readings. Write 
George Wilson, 17 Linden Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For immediate sale—Dstey Pedal Organ, carved 
walnut case, good condition. Reasonable. Hatch, 
77 Ballou Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wanted—Pleasant room and_ dinners 
family by refined American woman. 
Full particulars. ‘X,’’ 


with 
Reasonable. 
Congregationalist. 

Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Would you stimulate the giving in your church? 
Use Kempster’s little Songs on Giving, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. Hundreds of copies being used. Send 
stamped envelope for six free copies. Rev. 
John Dale Kempster, Tonica, Ill. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 


bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 


self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


March 26, ! 


CONNECTICUT is 

Teacher Training Class at Bloomfield oe 
In FEDERATED, BLOOMFIELD, a group 
young women, including some of the pre 
teachers in the Sunday school, have forme 
class for teacher training study under the 
of Mrs. L. O. Bicknell of the Hartford Se 


of Religious Pedagogy. 


Broadview Community, Hartford, Grow 

BrRoApvIEw COMMUNITY, HARTFORD, unde! 
lead of Rev. R. H. Rowse, pastor, is facing 
difficulties of rapid growth. A public mee 
has been called to discuss plans for expans 
The church was organized in 1921 with 
members and now has 271. ‘The Sun 
school then numbered 124 but now has 
pupils. Since the church building seats | 
150 it is necessary to hold the Sunday s¢ 
in two sessions. 


Testify to Good Work of Mr. Horton ~ 

The various societies of First, MIDDLETO 
testified in many ways to the love felt 
Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Horton as they | 
leaving for their new field of labor in Br 
line, Mass. The Home Missionary Soc 
and the Men’s Fraternity gave banquets 
presented them with a coffee percolator at 
large leather covered arm chair. The PI 
thea Society gave each a set of pen and 
cil, and at the close of the last prayer 3 
ing, when the room was filled and some 
obliged to stand, addresses were made by 
of the trustees and the presidents of the A 
Epsilon and Bee Societies, and a box con 
ing $400 in gold was given them from 
members of the church. Their places 
hardly be filled in the hearts of the people 

Already saddened by the coming loss 6 
young pastor and his wife the church suff 
still further from the deaths on consecl 
days late in January, of its senior deacon 
the long-time treasurer of the Foreign ~ 
sionary Society. Both were teachers of 2 
classes in the Sunday school: Dea. Hdw: 
Augur and Miss Frances M. Hazen, § 
of the pastor emeritus. A memorial sé 
was held for both at the prayer meeti 
March 4, when six or eight people spoke 
ingly of their relation to the church a 
their rare Christian characters. 


a 
Brotherly Spirit Shown in Gift to Storrs 

An interesting feature developed in 
campaign for funds for CommMuNITy, S' 
in connection with the State Agricultural 
lege was the gift recently of $200 | 
the Congregation Beth Israel of Hartford 
sending this gift to Rev. M. WH. Alling, 
tary of the Connecticut Federation 
Churches, under whose lead as acting pi 
of Storrs this campaign is being made, 


ASTHMA: 


The attack is relieved at once and 
comfortable rest assured simply by 
vaporizing Cresolene near the bed 
at night. 


Intro- 
duced 
in i 


1879 slee} 


It is the drugless treatment for bronchi 
ailments—coughs, colds, spasmodic croul 
whooping cough, and bronchitis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 60B. Sold by 


120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kanse S| 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk é 


% 
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tary of the Jewish congregation said: “We 
regardless of creed that we may promote 
otherhood of religion in the educational 
Any project that stands as a promise 
ore intelligent manhood stands above creed 
merits our support.” 
he trustees have voted to begin work at 
| on the community house. It was planned 
rst to wait to begin building until the 
/amount of $300,000 had been raised for 
church building, the community house, and 
Jwment, but the funds already in hand 
fant the beginning of work and it has 
| thought best to start at once so that the 
lent generation of students at the college 
| have the benefit of the work planned for 
The community house will be under the 
rol of the Storrs Church but will open 
| all its privileges to students of all reli- 
ls denominations. The church itself main- 
ls its connection with the Congregational 
ches of the state but will be operated on 
irdenominational lines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ter, Brockton, Marks Diamond Year 


ellowing quickly upon the re-dedication of 
ouse of worship, after renovations costing 
000, Porrer, Brockron, noted its 75th 
yersary in a finely planned and executed 
am, March 1-8. In previous sermons the 
or, Dr. H. F. Holton, approached the 
+ and on the opening day, with an address 
an appropriate service of worship, re- 
17 into membership, a total of 287 since 
coming in June, 1918. A young people’s 
r was held in the afternoon with a message 
n “The Service of Youth” by Rey. Garfield 
gan of Central Church, Lynn. On Tuesday 
t the churchmen of Greater Brockton 
ed in fellowship, the ministers of five de- 
inations participating, including Rey. HB. 
Gibson of First Parish, the mother church, 
Rey. W. S. Coleman, Waldo, and Rey. 
H. Wright, Wendell Ave., ministers of the 
hters of Porter. Rev. Vaughn Dabney 
Second, Dorchester, made the principal ad- 
Iss upon “The Unlit Lamp and the Ungirt 
” 
ednesday was the 25th birthday of the 
thers’ Circle of King’s Daughters in which 
women of the church united. Mrs. Victor 
ler, state president, was a special guest. 
e heart of the week was the notable social 
ht on Thursday with an historical exhibit, 
anniversary supper, and brief congratula- 
ns. These were brought on behalf of the 
vy by Mayor Bullivant; of the trustees, by 
P. Alden; of the men of the church, by E. 
Fletcher; of the women, by Mrs. J. H. 
d. A. W. Packard gave the historical re- 
w on the background of 1900; and a 
heey for the coming centennial was made 
Kenneth Sampson. Many letters of greet- 
were received, and a tender reminiscent 
dress was given by Rey. F. E. Ramsdell, of 
rth, New Bedford, formerly of Porter. An 
versary box containing the records of the 
ision, names of the contributors to the 
th year building fund, was sealed and de- 
ted for the 100th birthday. 
The day nearest the date of organization, 
arch 8, Dr. Holton offered his vision for 
€ people “In New Tasks for Old Churches,” 
@ capacity congregation. At noon the 
urch school further emphasized the meaning 
the hour in an address by Miss Ruby B. 
mpson, director of education since 191%, 
nd in greetings from G. W. Alden, superin- 
mdent. from 1889-1893. At seven o’clock a 
syiew of the ministry of the church in music 
‘fas presented, with G. S. Dunham as director. 
ections illustrated the singing school epoch, 
"75; the quartet, 1875-1900; the chorus, 
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1900-25. Another son of the church, Rev. 
E. T. Ford, Hartford, Vt., invited to speak at 
this service, was detained. G. N. Gordon out- 
lined the musical history in a brief address. 

Porter is the third church organized from 
the Old North Parish of Bridgewater, now 
Brockton, beginning its life 13 years after 
South Church, adopting the articles of faith 
of the mother church, First Parish, assuming 
the name of its earliest minister and organized 
in the home church, March 6, 1850. ‘The 
present house of worship was dedicated, Jan. 
9, 1851, with numerous additions and improve- 
ments in ’67, ’83, 799, and 1924. 

Rey. John Porter, for whom the church was 
named, was a nearby product, born in Abing- 
ton in 1716. Graduating from Harvard, he 
became in 1740 minister of the Fourth Church 
in Bridgewater, the present First, Brockton, 
which he served continuously for 60 years. 
Endeared to the entire countryside, his sery- 
ice and name are well worth perpetuating. He 
was friend of Whitfield, a leader in the stress 
of Revolutionary years, an able defender of 
the faith. He is buried in the Old First Parish 
Cemetery. 

Porter has had conspicuous ministers, 
among them, C. L. Mills, father of Dr;-C: S. 
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Mills, secretary of the Board of Ministerial’ 
Relief; ©. M. Lamson, a president of the 
American Board, and Dr. F. A. Warfield, whose 
ministry extended from 1882-1896. Former: 
pastors now living are Rev. Messrs. A. W. 
Archibald, New Haven; A. M. Hyde, and B.- 
W. Bishop, Lansing. Besides the two clergy- 
men already named as sons of the church, 
Mrs. (Rev.) G. P. Eastman, Orange, N. J., 
was formerly active in this, her home. The 
church has now a membership of 986. 


Moving Forward at Belleville, Newburyport 


BELLEVILLE, NEWBURYPORT, is a church with 
a program. Six suggestions, made at the be- 
ginning of the year by the pastor, Rev, G. W. 
Hylton, are being carried out. They are: the 
building up of a largely attended and helpful 
Sunday evening service; a change in the order 
of worship for the first Sunday morning of 
each month, that more time may be given to. 
the Communion service; an increased member- 
ship and better grading of the church school ;- 
earnest work for evangelism; the religious edu- 
cation of the young people with reference to 
life service; and a parish unit system by. 
which the pastor may receive information con- 
cerning his parishioners, and by which a feel- 
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ard in Bible making. 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Ask to see an 


35 Wa. 
: SOR 

7 ad ¥ 
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LT 
OXFORD BIBLES | 


Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


Oxford India Paper Bible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
New York City 


mm 
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Over 1,000,000 
copies sold every year, 
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An Instant Success 


HYMNS of the CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Bdited by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published February 1st, 1925. Second large 
edition on press. Price $135.00 per hundred. 
Bxamination copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


The Eternal Masculine 


By 
BISHOP CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE 
A thesaurus of episodes and anec- 
dotes illustrating various human 


traits, especially masculine, both 
heroic and otherwise. 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


1855 7 West 45th St., New York 1925 
Cc E 
—Mother’s Day fmay 


Before you plan your service for this occasion 
be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 
logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 
Sent free dn request. 
Box 433 
¢ Guth by 91 Seventh Ave. 


<. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


of every description, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
size and price. Buy 
from your own Pub- 


BIBLES r=. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 
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ing of fellowship and good will may be main- a quartet from the surpliced choir sang, “Let Ei Seagal The young veorleaa 
: ; z ie SUL ABTS . ere reported as prospering in a re 
tained in the community. ig : the Lower Lights Be Burning. Ne pee ighes-=three Ghristiaut Rndéaver aaa 
An institute to promote religious education impressive service was closed with a reces- two other organizations meeting the n 
was started in January to meet monthly, in sional hymn and the benediction pronounced by that field. The report of the pastors 1 
which all young people 12 years old and up- Mr. Hannum. G. H. C. ye read Hy s a >: So an¢ 
f : Z = missionary committee v acts re 
wards may enroll. A registration fee of 15 aioe é red 
: gress in mission programs. 
cents is required at each meeting. Supper is Harvard Student Called to Rockland yee gg ts ; 


served at 6.30, followed by a devotional sery- Rey. Walter B. Jerge, a student of the Har- palance its foreign work of long standi 
ice led by the pastor. At 7.30 classes form vard Divinity School and associated in part- Satara, India. Wndicott, N. Y., is the 
for the study of three subjects: Life Service, time work at Romsey, Dorchester, has been where the adopted church is located. 4 


reports showed a year of earnest work 
Social Service, and Missions. The leaders are called to Rockland, to succeed Rev. HB. EH. oojig growth. At the conclusion of the 


the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries Bachelder, now of Provo, Utah. He was born ness a humorous debate was presented by 
and the chairman of the church missionary in Gasport, N. Y., and is a graduate of pe es each pee fe the ques 
committee. The evening closes with a social Miami University in Ohio. Mrs. Jerge is also way hone ae ae pibage 
hour, the program for which is arranged by a taking courses at Harvard. Mr. Jerge has re- judge of the city police court, who hap 
committee. ceived another call to a pastorate near his be a member of the church, presiding. 

There has been a marked increase in the home, at Fairport, N. Y. Bs ee jRev, Jenn ae 
attendance at the Sunday evening services. A Nor 5a ; 

f Se +e: T. PLEASANT,. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
helpful feature is the faithful work of a young New Life coe s Walter Morgan, pastors The: churches 
people’s surpliced choir. There are proces- Recent weeks have witnessed a notable gteq in the residential district of the city 
sional and recessional hymns, and the choir 4Uickening of spiritual interest in UNION, numbers among its members some of hem 

i i i ingi . Groton, which Rey. Arthur V. Dimock has nent citizens. The meeting was nota 
also assists in community singing. The pas 1 its spirit of co-operation and loyalty. Dy 


tor’s sermons are attracting many hearers. served faithfully for five years as acting the present pastorate, covering more than 
Hlectrie lights were recently installed in the pastor. years, the church has gone forward i 
church auditorium, being dedicated at the eve- At the last Communion, 14 persons, includ- respects: there has been a good inerea 


ning service, Feb. 1. The congregation was a ing several of the substantial men in middle Ee et ee eee 


large one, including the Rotary Club. A_ life, were received, most of them on confes- geht on that and on the church have 
beautiful ritual of dedication, prepared by the sion, Dr. Bridgman administering the rite ‘of practically paid. Benevolences have been 
pastor, was used. Mr. D. B. Collins, presi- baptism. The pastor is conducting a train- than doubled. The salary of the pastor 


2 ; 3 é i sed and, by 4 i vote, he w 
dent of the Rotary Club, Mr. A. W. Smith, ing class, the outcome of which will probably ied eee at vee expense fe < 


superintendent of schools, Dr. A. M. Paterson be a further accession to membership of per- study the work of some of the large chu 
of the Federation of Religious Workers of haps a dozen young people. y ae the pereeth pee S 8 ill a 
: ; sees . 3 Ren e was recently the guest o e truste 
the city, and Rev. H. O. Hannum, oe Central LS promising factor is the newly organized a midwinter vacation at Pinehurst, N. © 
Church, brought. messages of greeting and con- men’s progressive club, whose purpose is to three weeks, from which he has just ret 
gratulation. “Service’’ was emphasized by increase attendance and membership, and to greatly improved in health. fel church 
each speaker. After a response by the pastor he ps i Si ig if the committee approves, to finance a ¢ 
2 P is m help, t . Dante tn 56 CE RIAD ee ties _in Manor Park, a new section of the city. 
composed in large measure of men who have ‘carry the work on as a form of exte 
not for a long time past been actively identi- work of the church. There was a genera 
fied with any church. It represents a grati- ps on en part iectee | bein to ss en 
fyi jati : te Hor SULPHUR SPRINGS, COL., Rev. 
ons es paaiians eg pore ee Houston, pastor, reports 81 received d 
church as an institution and of the duty of the three years of the present pastorate, 
all right-thinking men to relate themselves to a membership now of 29. Six out-stai 
it. Several times it has taken full charge of bere -— ahs regularly by the — : 
AR ees - pen Z wo other points occasionally. es 
the evening service with a wholesome result with the work at the west portal of the 
upon the attendance thereon. Mr. Dimock is fatt tunnel, have been organized into, a 
preaching a series of Lenten sermons on “The rate sag pethie’ ve res) oe 
° me . _ sionary. t ranby adults have. s 
Challenge of the Christ. Increase in con ® petition asking.e. be recognized a8 oe 
gregational church. At Williams Fork ~ 
: have joined in a community church 
Annual Meetings will be affiliated with the Congregai 


First, Newton, Mass. (Newton Centre), Beeserua en: 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, pastor, had 24 accessions 
by confession, with a total of 49, 18 of whom 
are men and boys and 31 women and girls. 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION The net gain in membership was 16. The 

treasurer reported the receipt of $22,171 for 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA current expenses, and disbursements of $21,- 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 937, and expenditures for benevolences of 
Prepares men and women for $8,867, with a balance of $275 in the benevo- 
The Pastorate Social Service lent fund. The budget for 1925, including 
Religious Education Foreign Service $22,695 for church support and $8,000 for 
Research benevolences, was accepted. ° 

Practical pectin: AS Pea plans is siete go iS WESTCHESTER, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., held 
Facuities of University ot Caltornia. its meeting Jan. 28. It is composed of three 

Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. rid 5 3 2 
Modern and Comiiodiaes Buildingausder Construction. congregations, all in White Plains, Rincevinw, 
COMMITOICLTRO DONC oe CHATTERTON HILL, and GREENRIDGE. The an- 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ. President nual report of the church is therefore. a sum- 
: mary of the reports of the three bodies. At 
the beginning of the year SCARSDALE was also 
a member of this group but it has withdrawn 
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FOTIA 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


gregations is evident. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology . 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education. 
missionary and Christian Association ser 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and st 
dent body. All the cultural advantages 0! 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham — 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


~ - ” ; since that time, incorporating as a separate 
EMPHASIZING Machuffie, ONE YEAR Cae and ae with 18 en A 
rR 384. With that deduction Westchester yet has B Th | cal S 
ae School : WONG an . active membership of 100 and ever: angor e0. Og1 el 
PREPARATION Bilas = COURSE Money raised by the church, exclusive o . 
For Girls 3 Scarsdale, totaled $47,000, 50 per cent. of it |, Zhe 109th year opened Sept, 24. 


* training for ministers and missionaries. H 
for benevolences. On the regular apportion- leading to degree or diploma. Special opportw 
ment benevolences the church went over the for mon-college men to gain Seminary equipn 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. ; top by a third. Owing to the withdrawal of | and prepare for advanced college standing. 
PRINCIPALS ‘Scarsdale a net loss was reported in member- |- For catalogue and information, apply to 
John MacDuffie Mrs. John MacDuffie ship for the year, but the three remaining Warren J. Mouton, President 
congregations have made definite and steady Bangor, Maine. 


oe during ee same time. zie eu of SCHO ; 
the Sunday school has been supplemented in 
all three congregations by a week day religious YALE DI VINI DS 7 
school for the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh | “are 3 


GRINNELL 


i W. ! A 1) Pastoral Service. 
A College of apis Aste ior = ioe grades. A hundred scholars are in attendance 2 Servicein the Foreign Field: : 
PPA ORS ot AE ee beep and the work is most stimulating to the regu- 3) Religious Education. 
; . ’ lar Sunday school, both in attendance and in- 4) Practical Philanthropy. as 
An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. t Th ty interests of the church (5) History and Philosophy of eligion. : 
Add: : cre CDEOD ORLY RUE este 745 (0) l terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
eek G a ae - peptic were reported in terms-of a new building plan Asam Par BD. and Ph.D., may be obtained Byam 
Grinne ollege, Grinnell, lowa, ept. C. BAG Ds, 2Dey 


for the Greenridge congregation and new pipe For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, 
organs ordered for Ridgeview and Chatterton 


) et re 
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rch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

juin, A. H., Michigan representative Anti- 
‘loon League, to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
M, B. A., Derry Village, N. H., to Rindge. 
(pts for a period to be near his son, 
1yNEVELD, A. E., Old Mission, Mich., to Wau 


Ac- 


‘yson, H. W., Salem, Ore., to Alameda Park, 

rtland., 

op, A. B., Tabor, Ia., to (Presb.) Corvallis, 
Accepts. 

pson, B. G., Manistee, Mich., to Charlevoix. 

BLBURY, W. H., Romeo, Mich., to Charlotte. 

9, D. C., Stonington, Ct., to Hanover. Ac- 

iots to begin April 1. 

rad, G. A., Fort Shaw, Mont., to Burwell, 

ob. At work. 

ip, C. H., Ashtabula, O., to First, Salem, Ore. 


Resignations 


jos, J. H., Pelham, Mass. To reside in 
tington. 

is, H. H., Boscobel, Wis. Effective this 
(ring. 
paRD, G. V. R.. (Presb.), Mazomanie, Wis., 
| Temain as a supply for the present. 

Accessions 

Conf. Total 

[NE 
thel 4 4 
co, First 8 15 
|SACHUSHTTS 
uthbridge 3 4 
| HamMpsuirn 
ttleton 8 
f 
Persenals 


}worwn, Ruy. Israwt, Beachmont, Mass., is 
| speak at the Lenten service at St. Paul’s 
biscopal Church in Beachmont, on ‘Thursday, 
arch 26, 

(BERLIN, Rov. R. B., pastor of the Church of 
rist, Hanover, N. H., although improving in 
alth to a considerable degree, has been 
janted a further leave of absence until May 1, 
ns, Ruy. C. A., who after 16 years’ pastorate 
ently resigned from Haworth, N. J., is now 
iding at 81 Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 
MAKbR, Ruy. R. R., superintendent of the 
trict of the Southwest, has recently moved 
om Tucson to Phoenix, Ariz, On his return 
m the Midwinter Meeting, the churches of 
Salt River Valley planned a gracious sur- 
» for him and his family. About 100 people 
re present from the various churches, and 
ds of welcome to Phenix were fitly spoken. 


Deaths 


notices and obituaries ore inserted at a 
| of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum 
“ge, ty cents. Lines average seven worda 
Pe Address Obituary Department, The 
regationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


L—Rey. Thomas Bell died at his home in 
Inghamton, N. Y., March 12, 1925, 
ir 40 years a pastor in the Congregational 
nomination. 


: Mrs. Jennie §S. Brock died March 9, 
er home in Barnet, Vt. She was a loyal, 

thusiastic member of her church for nearly 
Cars, 


, REV. THOMAS COOKE 

. Thomas Cooke, 72, died Jan. 4 at the 
residence in Port Huron, Mich. He leaves 
one son, Jay Cooke, and three 
I » Mrs. John J. Bell, Mrs. Fred Matevia, 
Mrs. Chester McDonald; also two grandsons, 
mas Cooke Dillon, New York, and Jay Irving 
and a great-grandson, Robert 


» Cooke had been a resident of Port Huron 
‘years, and for 16 years he had been pastor 
Sturges Memorial Congregational Church, 
: from the pastorate about three years 
om account of il) health. He was chaplain of 
‘ove Lodge, No, 11, ¥. & A, M., a member 
Huron chapter, Eastern Star, and a 
roof the K. O. T. M. 

0 years Mr. Cooke conducted an art 
fe in the city. Wor a number of years he 
| 4 deacon of the First Congregational Church 


He was | 
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and retained his membership in that church up 
to the time of his death, 

Funeral services were held from the family 
residence. Rey. William A. Shepard of Ross 
Memorial Church officiated. Interment was in 
Lakeside Cemetery. 


EDWARD DILLINGHAM SHERMAN 


Edward Dillingham Sherman, a member for 59 
years and a deacon for life in the Trinitarian 
Church, New Bedford, Mass., died March 14 at 
his home, 362 County Street, following a serious 
operation. Wis wife and two sons, Edward Willis 
and Robert Clark, and eight grandchildren sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Sherman has served as Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the church, and assistant 
superintendent of the Bible School where he has 
been an officer for 55 years. Although. success- 
ful in business his church always stood first in 
his interest outside his home. Like his father 
before him, and his children now, his devotion 
and loyalty have been unsparing to the Chris- 
tian cause in New Bedford. That which he pro- 
fessed on Sunday he practiced in his business 
dealings throughout the week. His going is a 
distinct loss, but it will also be a rallying cry 
to those who have felt the impulse of his 
example. 


Events To Come. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MeprinG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 30, 10.45 a.m. Speaker: Mr. H. S. 
Dennison, of Framingham, Mass. Subject : 
“Introducing Ministers to Industrial Questions.” 

WomAN’s BoarD Or MISSIONS and MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman’s Homf Missionary UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 3, 10.30 a.m. 

Surrotk Sourm ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Bethany Church, Quincy, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, April 15, 1925. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY Union, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 


WomMAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTHRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


State Conferences 


CanirorNtaA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

CaroLINAS (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, May 5-7. 

INDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

KANSAS, Smith Center, May 12-14. 

LOUISIANA (Colored), New Orleans, March 26-29. 

MAINE, Waterville, May 6-7. 

MAssAcuusnrrs, Holyoke, May 18-20, 

MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

Mrinnesora, Minneapolis, May 12. 

Mississippi, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 

Missouri, Kansas City, May 11-13. 

NeBRASKA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 

New Hampsuirn, Nashua, May 12-14. 

New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 

Oun1o, Marietta, May 12-14. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, May. 

Porro Rico, Humacao, April 6-8. 

RuopH ISLAND, Providence, May 12-13. 

Sourm Daxova, Mitchell, May 21-24. 

TPNNESSEN (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 

Texas (White), Fort Worth, May 8-10. 

Tpxas (Colored), Corpus Christi, April. 

Vermont, Waterbury, May 15-17. 

Mippitm ArLANnTic COoNruRENCH (District of Col- 
umbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia), 
Washington, April 21-22. 

Frorima, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 

OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 

OrnGon, Oregon City, May 5-7. 


Common Room of new Residence Halls of The Chicago Theological 
Seminary—A quiet, restful atmosphere where students in training 
for the ministry find delight at the end of a busy day. 


[the Chicago J[theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national! institution with the unity of common aim and spirit, 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


The Christian ministry. 
Religious education and social service. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Ohairman Haecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Ohairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan: 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City ° 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, e# officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel B. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, beginning April 1, Rey. William 
S. Beard, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James HE. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on HBvangelism. 


Erecutive Secretary, 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev.’ E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, — 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Cts 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La’ Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ml. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
: W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Bstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

_ Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Bey, omnes ree Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
ev. Cornelius . Patton Rev. Ernest . Rigg 
Rey. William EH. Strong ic eae 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Oandidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
? 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
: : 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Seo’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
} Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards,. Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 

and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Hey. Ernest As alias, General Secretary 
ev. . Knighton Bloom, Extension Secret 
Charles H,. Baker, Treasurer oe eee 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

: Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 

Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held _in trust by the Corporation for ‘the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


BA 100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


March 26, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD | 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. — 


Aids churches desifing pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New Hngland. Rey. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairm 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Se 
and Missionary Education Seer 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and ; 


Education Se 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, i 
Student and Young People’s See 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary W. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious 
Program including Social Service, 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pa 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for C 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHIN 
SOCIETY ‘ 
(The Pilgrim Press) d 
Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distrib 
of The Congregationalist, church school | 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, tea 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee 
papers, and books for home and church use, ¥W 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. : 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A.; Weston, Ph.D., : 
Editor and Business Ma 
Rev. William EB. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregatio: 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ; 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachuset 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, lin 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarpD oF MISSIONS, 508 Con: 
tional House. Mrs.*Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD IN 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hv 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secret 


Woman’s BoAarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD P. 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hxee 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S Homp Misst 
FEDERATION, ‘289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSION 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasut 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Cong 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOC 
constituent of the Congregational Home M 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mas: 
setts in their home missionary work. The §S 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. § 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bos' 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. F 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF | 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object 
establishment and support of Evangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ;— 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; — 
Building, Boston. : 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINISTERS provides enti 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites | 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and A 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent: Rev. William F. Wnglish, Trea 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tup MISSIONARY: Socipry OF CONNECTICU! 
constituent of the National Society, soli¢ 


Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; l 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, © 
ford. 


rch 26, 1925 

} 

| Our Troupial 
(Continued from page 402) 

in the family came down to breakfast, and 
‘ama was not among them, Troupo flew 
JJairs to find her and flew through two 
vhs, and when he at last found her, he set- 
¢; down on the foot rail of her bed and 
ped, “Tink, tink!” which was his “good 
ning.” 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 

Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
| ings, and Committee 


= a of =o ee 


=a i Tat 
a a a Ss ea a 


‘ ty aM Rooms, and to promote 
i-<imi@“\\ the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
quests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
‘le House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ss and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
x Missionary Organizations with business offices 

minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
‘ev. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
‘ard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
‘eacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


’ 
rf 


City Missionary Society 

‘Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
ome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
| connection with our churches. Wmergency 
bf. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
is and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ly administered. 

‘iam Wllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
‘ker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


prporated Reorganized 
1922 0S On 1829 


is Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
ints the Congregational 
rehes of New England 
its practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
. Has finely equipped 
hels at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
jd Haven, and Reading 
jms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
g and recreation rooms, religious services, 
‘1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
jt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
t, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
7. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
je EB. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
m; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
|Bxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
Congregational House. 


fan 


erican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

e@ only American undenominational interna- 
al and national Society aiding seamen. 
aintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

an libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

'UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
hipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
UPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
OHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GHORGE 
NEY WerssreR, D.D., Secretary. 

LARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
adelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


ulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
mM work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
tributions and communications relative to 
rk in any part of the country may be sent to 
e New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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But when he was in his cage, he whistled 
many different notes just like-a boy and boys 
who passed often answered him. One day, a 
little fellow said: “I tell you it is a fellow 
up in the apple tree.” 

He did not like to be left alone, which hap- 
pened yery rarely. When father, mother, and 
the two children had to meet an uncle who 
passed through the city, however, it had to be. 
To keep Troupo in his cage, Donald had 
thought out a device, for string or anything 
else could not keep the bird confined. He 
clasped a metal clasp around the wires of the 
door. This must have made the bird angry, 
for when the family returned, the sitting room 
was a sight to behold—every grain of sand 
was out of the cage and scattered over every- 
thing in the room, and when the children 
shouted at the appearance of the room Troupo 
was swinging in his perch as if he wanted to 
say: “It serves you right. Why did you leave 
me alone for so long?” 

The children did not like to give him cater- 
pillars or any worms and such like, which in 
freedom are delicacies for troupials, but of 
course he had to have some meat once a day, 
but having only salt meat one day, Donald 
gave him some potato. This our birdie did 
not like and he threw it right across his cage, 
which, of course, was very impolite for such 
a little gentleman as he usually was. But he 
stuck to his first friend and when Mamma had 
a headache and she leaned her head against 
the back of her rocking chair, Troupo flew on 
her shoulder and began to pull out her hair- 
pins just as though he knew that the hair, 
hanging loose, would make her feel better. 

This was a family for pets and Minny had 
a lovely blue-merle collie dog, but Babo—that 
was his name—gave Troupo a wide range, for 
one day Troupo took it in his head to have a 
ride, and he flew on Babo’s back. Babo did 
not like this and he ran like mad upstairs and 
down again trying to shake off the rider, but 
Troupo did not mind the gallop one little bit. 


Theological Students in 


Conference 


(Continued from. page 399) 

toward their classes again with renewed in- 
spiration and a greater understanding for the 
tasks of religious leadership. © 

The findings of the discussion groups are 
to be published in pamphlet form. Provision 
was made for a permanent executive body to 
eall another such valuable conference next year. 

The following schools were represented in 
the conference: Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Swedish Theological School, Norwegian-Dan- 
ish Theological School, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Divinity School at University of 
Chicago, Ryder Divinity School, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Union Theological 
College, Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Bethany Bible School, Evangelical Theo- 
logical School at Naperville, Eden Theological 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., Mission 
House, Plymouth, Wisconsin, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Holland, Mich. 


Connecticut Congregational 
Club 


At the 47th annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Congregational Club, held as usual in 
Center Church House, Hartford, March 11, the 
retiring president, Mr. George C. Hubert, sec- 
retary of the Hartford Y. M. C. A., with Mrs. 
Hubert, and the speaker of the evening held a 
reception for the members of the club and 
their guests preceding the supper. The newly 
elected president is Rev. J. J. Dunlop, D.D.. 
pastor of Fourth Church, Hartford. The ad- 
dress of the evening was on “The Coming 
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Christianity,” by Rey. Hugh Elmer Brown, 
D.D., of the First Congregational Church, 
Evanston, Ill., and formerly pastor of the 
Windsor Ave. Church, Hartford. He was 
warmly greeted by many of his old friends. 


A Daughter of Asa Bullard 


The recent passing in Cambridge, Mass., of 
Louisa D. Bullard in her ninetieth year recalls 
the distinguished service of her father, Dr. 
Asa Bullard, agent and secretary of the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society from 
1834 to 1888. For forty years he edited the 
Wellspring and in the interest of the Society 
made long journeys throughout the country. 
The Bullard homestead was in Sutton (West) 
and Eunice Bullard (Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher) was a sister. 
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“Hymns and Readings to Make the Service 
One Harmonious Whole” 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


(Revised Edition) 


[Ee hymnal provides a collection of hymns by which adequate 

utterance is given to the religious spirit of our day. It con- 
tains, therefore, an unsurpassed collection of those hymns, new and 
old, in which the social interpretation of Christianity is set to music. 
@ The responsive readings, prayers, and other aids to worship are 
unequaled in richness, dignity, and reverence. @ The inclusion of 
the Kansas City Confession of Faith gives the book special value 


for Congregationalists. 


Nature and Contents of The Pilgrim Hymnal 


(Approximate Analysis) 


200 at least of the hymns may be classi- 
fied as belonging to the old standard list, 
such as “Come, Thou Almighty King,” “Lord 
of All Being, Throned Afar,” “Rock of Ages, 


Cleft for Me,’ ete. With these hymns are 
connected the old familiar tunes. 


200 and more are later hymns which are 
now familiar, associated, many of them, 
with English tunes, such as “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty,’ and “Beneath 
the Cross of Jesus” (St. Christopher). 


150 are less familiar old hymns and tunes, 
hymns by such authors as James Russell 
Lowell, Thomas Hughes, Anne Bronté, F. L. 
Hosmer, John G. Whittier, Samuel Long- 
fellow, ete.; beautiful hymns to which a 
hearty welcome will be given. 


150 more hymns or tunes are new to our 
hymn books, by authors like Maltbie Bab- 
cock, Oscar E. Maurer, Isaac Ogden Rankin, 
Felix Adler, George T. Coster, and others. 

127 pages of responsive readings. 


What Users of The Pilgrim Hymnal Think About It 


“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” 
“I say without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” 


“T think it is almost as near perfection as one could 
come.” 


“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep 


with feeling.” 

“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selec- 
tion of hymns and its adaption of music.” 

“I have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ 
ministry that I consider as near a model.” 

“It seems to me that your claim of its being the best 


book yet published for Congregational churches is fully 
justified.” 


“For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would 
recommend without reserve to a church than any hymn 
book I have seen.” 

“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial 
touch, the courage and freedom of literary taste. Alto- 
gether the editors have reason to expect warm and wide 
appreciation of their work on a hymnal which is a 
credit to the denomination whose name it bears.” 

“The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the 
responsive readings, the prayers, benedictions, and other 
features, along with the complete system of indexing, 
make it a very attractive and useful book of worship. 
You have done an excellent piece of work and I con- 
gratulate you heartily.” 


$130 per hundred. Sample copies sent on request. 


Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
By Leyton Richards 
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By Albert W. Palmer 
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By Daisy D. Stephenson 


WRITING 
ON THE SANDS 


AND writing disappears at the first gust of wind. 

In a like manner most of our reading of the pop- 

ular sort soon sinks into oblivion and is forgotten. 

Perhaps it is better so, for how little of the reading 
that appears on our tables is really worth while! 
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Let us not write in the sands. Recognizing 
the need for mental and spiritual food, let us 
continue the church life through the week and 
provide our families with the church paper. 
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lommanding Respect 

OES not a minister’s ultimate influence in a com- 
munity depend not only upon his convictions but 
pon the spirit in which he champions them? A rep- 
tation for fairness, a winning of the respect of one’s 
pponents, cannot fail to have its effect, whereas any 
uestioning of the worthiness of a minister’s motives 


great deal toward rendering his ministry futile. 

Ministers on the whole have had the power of winning 
spect. Even the championship of unpopular causes 

won for many a man the confidence of a community 
at has not agreed with him. A conspicuous example 

this has been called to our attention in Vermont. 
ecently reference was made to the resignation of Rev. 
eorge S. Mills, at Bennington, after a substantial pas- 
rate. A correspondent writes: 

r The Bennington daily paper, which has warred with 
La on practically every social and political problem 
ring the past twenty years, printed a day or two ago 
whole column editorial which under the circumstances 
ras very handsome. They gave Mills credit for being 
fair, honest, and dangerous fighter and of always be- 
ag a courageous and faithful spokesman of the ideals 
hich would undoubtedly have been championed by the 
an of Galilee. Heretofore, Editor Howe has not been 
t all convinced that those ideals were workable in Ver- 
ont or the world at large, but now that Mills is going 
e thinks every community is fortunate that has a few 
ven, who will take such a stand. 

Possibly the issues of conflict are not always so satis- 
actory. To many a minister there comes an unrelieved 
Jalvary in the end of the day. But in the main a straight, 
mselfish, honorable course does not go without recog- 
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; The Editorial Outlook 


nition. It is incumbent upon men who have convictions 
to maintain and defend them with dignity and courtesy. 
These are valuable assets along with honesty, sincerity, 
and strength. 


The Joy and Triumph of Easter 


OY and triumph have been, and ought to be, the 

dominant notes of the Eastertide. It is these that 
should throb in every pulpit message, in every song of 
praise, and in every expression of prayer and fellowship. 

Where Easter is the occasion of the gathering of 
new members into the church can these notes be em- 
phasized? Does entrance into the church signify joy 
and triumph? Is it a pre-eminent, a glorious, experience? 
It was for those who first formed the nucleus of the 
Christian fellowship. The yearning of Jesus for his 
disciples was that his joy might remain in them and 
that their joy might be full. He led them into the 
glory of an experience that presaged both joy and tri- 
umph: Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world. 

Can those who join the church, and those who wel- 
come them into its fellowship, say with Paul that the 
kingdom of God is joy, and that we are more than con- 
querers through him that loved us? This is Christian 
experience, and Christian privilege. Anything short of 
it fails to attain the reality of Christian faith in de- 
cision. Anything less fails to realize the ideal that the 
church exists to perpetuate. 

Joy! Conquerers! What it means to face life with 
such a consciousness of Christ! Here is the evidence of 
his continued life and companionship—the power he 
gives in a world of sin, the hope, the peace, the sense 
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of glory. To yield the life unreservedly to him, to 
join the fellowship of those who love and serve him,— 
is this a passing, ordinary experience, a matter of form 
and thoughtless compliance, much as one might join 
anything else? Or is joining the church a resurrection 
experience, comparable to the thrill of hope, enthusiasm 
and courage, the sense of a call and a commission to 
a glorious task and a life worth while, that came to the 
disciples with the assurance that their Lord and Master 
was living eternally? Is life worth living? Thousands, 
nay millions, are asking the question. The richest ex- 
perience of Easter has the answer. It is worth living 
with Christ; it is full of glory, joy and conquest. 

But it should be noted that Easter joy comes through 
Kiaster conquest. There is no joy in doubt or struggle. 
If life has only a sense of loss, a consciousness of be- 
ing baffled or doomed, a realization of weakness and de- 
feat, there can be no joy. Joy comes through the con- 
sciousness of mastery, the realization that there is hope, 
and when all the world is sinking it can come to men 
only through a new vision of the spiritual and eternal. 

Is it true that Jesus has overcome the world? Is 
not his external and historic conquest the symbol of his 
spiritual triumph? He has overcome the world. His 
spirit is as undaunted as when he faced the Cross with 
the sense of conquest. He goes forth conquering and 
to conquer. Empires and nations fall but Christ remains. 
His call is dominant above the clash of nations and 
the tumbling ruin of empires. He calls us to peni- 
tence and faith, through pardon and peace. He calls us 
to share his love and his task of redemption. But above 
all he calls us to joy, and hope, and conquest. He in- 
spires us with the alluring reality of the new life, as 
he calls across the ages, and across the chasms of life 
and death: 

Because I live ye shall live also. 
That is the note of joy and triumph, for Christ, for us, 
in the EKastertide. 


An Imperial Statesman 

HE death of Lord Curzon has removed from the 

political life of the British Empire a statesman of 
great ability and conspicuous intellectual attainments, 
who represented much that was best, and, in the opinion 
of his political opponents, much that was worst, in British 
statesmanship. - Lord Curzon’s most notable service was 
as Viceroy of India. In this position if he personified 
unduly the somewhat arrogant spirit that’ is apt to 
characterize a ruling and dominant class toward those 
whom they govern—particularly when their subjects are 
of another, and impliedly inferior, race—he represented 
also vast capacities of administration, a whole-hearted 
devotion to his task, and an energy that marked his 
term of office with the accomplishment of immense 
projects for the benefit of India. He was hated by 
Indian Nationalists who resented the cult of superiority 
which he personified, but his benevolent despotism was 
exercised in conspicuous ways for the benefit of the 
common people of India, whom Lord Curzon regarded 
himself as defending against the domination of the 
Brahmins. Probably those who have condemned Lord 


Curzon and who have regarded him as the most danger- 


ous man in the British Empire at a time when the 
political consciousness of native and subject peoples h ; 
been developing against ultra- imperialism, have neve 
adequately appreciated his honesty, administrative ca 
pacity, and the extent of his accomplishment. e 

The qualities that, despite his ability, made Loré 
Curzon hated in India, came out in his dealing wit 
other nations in his capacity of Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, an office that he filled from 1919 to 1924, 4 
sense of British superiority seemed always to onl 
his attitude, and when the Labor Government came te 
power no contrast with the former administration wai 
more striking than that of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
titude as Foreign Secretary in comparison with Lor 
Curzon’s. If to his immense administrative capacitie 
Lord Curzon had added the power of stooping to conq 
his name might have gone down to posterity as that 0 
one of the world’s greatest leaders. As it is he is m 
likely to be remembered as one whose ultra-imperialisn 
helped to rouse the storm of radical reaction. 


Prohibition and Lawlessness 

HE people who are always assuring us that proh 
bition is responsible for lawlessness and lack of lay 
enforcement ought to find somewhat disconcerting th 
recent revelations concerning the scandalous condition 
that exist in Montreal, which in recent years has becom 
notorious as a non-prohibition city. These revelation 
are found in a most comprehensive report handed dow. 
by Mr. Justice Coderre, who presided over the recen 
investigation of the Montreal police department. L 
report is a most exhaustive survey consisting of ove 
50,000 words, and has been published in full in th 
Montreal Star. 
The report goes into detail in the fullest way regar¢ 
ing both the lawlessness, and the failure of law officer 
to enforce the law, making in many instances spec 
charges, in pues the parties responsible are names 


suggest that prohibition is responsible for icra 
for law, and that the way to better conditions is t 
open the way for the return of the traffic in intoxicatin 
liquors. Not many people have been deceived by thi 
anti-prohibition sentimentalism, but let the facts 1 
garding Montreal speak for themselves. A few par 
graphs from Justice Coderre’s summary will be of 
terest. Concerning the cabarets, which are often 1 
American cities, cited as evidences of the failure 0 
prohibition, the report says: 

The proof reveals that, in defiance to the by-laws, ce 
tain of these establishments, and naturally the leas 
recommendable, remain open, so to speak, all night lo 
or at least up to 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. Atm 
consequently, it was precisely at forbidden hours th 
the greatest disorders took place; alcoholic liquo 
flowed freely and forsooth at exorbitant prices, denizen 
of the demimonde made rendezvous there, and when P 
chance they would not be found, well, the manager 
proprietor of the establishment became very obligit 
towards his clients, and a telephone call brought the 
in numbers. ; 

Some of these establishments held licenses gram 
by the liquor commission ; others did without and pli 
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eir trade nevertheless illicitly and immorally under 
e indifferent eye of the police. 

The judge further describes conditions in restaurants, 

nce halls, pool rooms, and other similar places, very 
finitely linking up much of the worst situation with 
uor drinking and with the breach of the liquor laws, 
hich goes on apparently in quite an extreme way in 
is non-prohibition environment. Much of the judge’s 
saigament is too long to quote, but the following para- 
raph, amplified with much specific illustration, indicates 
1e general conditions: 
_ Vice shows itself in our city with such a hideousness 
ad insolence that are born of the certitude that it will 
P unpunished; like a giant octopus it stretches its 
mtacles in every direction and threatens to strangle a 
pulation which is three-quarters healthy and moral. 
spoke a moment ago of all-night cafes, dance halls, and 
lliard rooms and regretfully found during the inquiry 
at a great many of these places were so many vestibules 
r disorderly houses. 


| One takes no pleasure in calling attention to these 
ungs, or in publishing afar the self-confessed shame 
F a city in another country. But Montreal has been 
ted far and wide in contrast to American cities under 
hibition, to the credit of the former and the dis- 
edit of the latter, and it is well that American people 
ould know the facts. 


¥ ¥ 
Living with people has more gospel ministry to its 
edit than preaching at them. 


i 


j 
Peace Among the Peacemakers! 


DROFESSOR JAMES T. SHOTWELL, who recently 
contributed an article to The Congregationalist on 
1e Protocol, and who is known as one of the ablest and 
ost indefatigable workers in behalf of world peace, 
s addressed to the editor of Unity a letter in which 
deals with his attitude as a strong supporter of the 
ague of Nations toward the Borah-Levinson Plan for 
e Outlawry of War. 
Unity had suggested that Professor Shotwell had 
anged his convictions with regard to the League to 
ve adherence of the latter plan. In correcting this 
Tong impression and defining his position Professor 
hotwell makes a plea for sympathetic co-operation on 
e part of all friends of peace and for as large a measure 
united and common action as is possible where differ- 
ces exist regarding matters of policy and method. He 
oints out that while he has not changed his convictions, 
d would regret that any concession for co-operation 
‘ould be interpreted as a surrender to expediency or a 
enial of what he believes to be true, he did at the 
eeting of the Federal Council at Atlanta, and later 
t Washington, define the basis upon which he would 
upport the Borah-Levinson Plan. 


At Atlanta [he writes], I called for a federal advance 
pon war and stated that if and as far as the Borah- 
4evinson Plan would withhold any attack upon the 
eague, I should, for my part, be glad to have the Borah 
‘esolution, limited in that regard, brought before the 
senate as an expression of the general intent of American 
oreign policy. 

TI said the same thing substantially in Washington. 
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While I cannot see eye to eye with some of the details 
of that plan, I recognize the high purpose which under- 
lies its drafting and, so long as it does not claim to be 
the only and final solution of what I think involves a 
good deal more before the problem can ever be solved, 
and so long as it does not go out of the way to antagonize 
my own convictions, I, of course, am only too happy to 
lend it to that degree my support. 


What has particularly impressed us, however, in 
Professor Shotwell’s letter is his finely stated plea for 
“peace among the peacemakers,” of which his own at- 
titude in relation to the Borah-Levinson Plan is only 
an exemplification. We are entirely in accord with Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s statement that the greatest danger 
to the peace movement “lies in disagreement between 
the various elements in the peace movement itself.” The 
Congregationalist strongly endorses this plea for united 
warfare against war, and it is with the desire to give Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s striking words of warning and appeal 
as wide a circulation as possible that we reproduce the 
major part of his letter. Professor Shotwell writes: 


I am convinced that the peace movement has now 
reached a stage where its greatest danger lies in disagree- 
ment between the various elements in the peace move- 
ment itself. We are menaced with something similar 
to what happened in the religious history of the western 
world when the Reformation opened the doors to re- 
ligious progress and freedom. A war of creeds between 
rival theologians each ardently convinced of the sole 
truth of his belief broke in upon that movement of advance 
and threw Europe back almost to the conditions of a 
Dark Age. 

We have; since then, learned that in religious matters 
there is more than one possible apprehension of many 
sided truths and, on the basis of that enlarged concep- 
tion of truth, we have achieved tolerance in the realm 
of conduct; realizing that the true character of Chris- 
tian life may be interpreted with varying emphasis with- 
out losing its ultimate direction or validity. 

That is what I am pleading for at the present time 
in the peace movement in this country. Instead of en- 
gaging in a war of creeds let us see a federal advance 
upon the enemy. Surely, none of us have yet the right 
to say that we have discovered a perfect scheme that 
will remake the international relations of mankind. I 
certainly, for one, have been too long a student of history 
and have seen too much of the processes by which historic 
forces determine events ever to imagine that any scheme 
of mine could encompass the whole mysterious complex 
which is the life of nations. Moreover, I am enough of 
a mystic, too, to question whether anyone else can, by 
the mere processes of analysis or even by the intuition 
of genius, discover and apply an all-embracing single 
scheme which will give a new framework to the world, 
securing justice as well as peace and meet the practical 
needs of peoples differing in culture, traditions, institu- 
tions and economic life. 

Is there no way by which those of us who disagree in 
detail may, without any sacrifice of our convictions, work 
towards a common end? If not, we shall frankly have to 
recognize the fact that in our divisions among ourselves, 
the militarist will find his strongest ally and a way to 
prevent the ultimate attainment of any of our major aims. 


Further on, as the closing sentence of his letter, Pro- 
fessor Shotwell sums up with these words: 


All I am pleading for here is that we stop this war 
of creeds and concentrate upon the real issue for which 
those of our generation will be held supremely respon- 
sible. Let us have peace among the peacemakers. 


Deepening Our Sense of God 
A Contributed Editorial by Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


CIENCE,” said a brilliant scientist the other day— 

“Science is the most reasonable explanation of the 
world at any given time in terms of our own experience.” 
It must, therefore, he said, be always changing; yester- 
day’s perfectly “reasonable explanation” may be foolish- 
ness tomorrow because today has supplied an entirely 
new experience of facts. He was inclined himself to 
make more of the temper and method of science than the 
substance of its findings at any given time, since these 
were greatly subject to revision; but the honest and 
inquiring mind must always be true and right, and the 
joy of the scientist is always in his search for fuller 
understanding. 

Any definition of God is as far from defining him ag 
a searchlight feeling through the darkness is from defin- 
ing the sky, but change a word or two in Dr. Henderson’s 
definition of science and you have at least a searchlight 
toward the Divine. “God is the most satisfying explana- 
tion of life and its values at any given time in terms of 
our own experience.” If this be at all true, our faith in 
God and our understanding of his ways will change as 
experience changes and reflect what we have known or 
sought or suffered or triumphed over, as water reflects 
the changing phases of the sky. 

There is then no more searching test of what we 
are making of life and what life is making of us than 
the changing quality of our sense of God. I started to 
write “our changing faith in God” and crossed it out. 
“Faith in God” is a more clean-cut phrase, but not so 
vital. The psalmists and the prophets had the sense of 
God. He was the light and air in which they lived. All 
that they say about him has the simple directness of 
speech which reflects immediate reality, as if men should 
talk together about the weather. The 103d and the 139th 
Psalms are better illustrations of what the sense of God 
may mean in a man’s life than pages of explanation. 

If our sense of God is vital it must be always chang- 
ing; it is really what we make of ripening experience; 
the meanings we discover in what we know and do, the 
help we have found in the vast adventure of life. It 
records what time and circumstance do for our souls as 
you may read the history of a California redwood in the 
concentric rings of its stump, and find what years were 
rainy and what were dry when Obarlemagne was 
crowned in Rome. 

Our widening knowledge of ourselves and our world 
and the quality of our courage and love, and the force in 
which we have met hard things and the light in which 
we have seen high things are all there in our sense of 
God, as the chemic quality of the-soil and sunshine and 
rain and the farmer’s culture beside are all in a field of 
ripened grain. If we have a sense of God always richer 
in reason and practical force, ample enough for all the 
sweep of his law, fearless in the face of any truth and 
yet so simple that we take all our concerns to him in 
prayer, and so warm that we live in the peace of it, as 
we forget our cares at our own hearthstones with our 
friends about us, we have won from life the greatest 


thing it can give us, and we may look abroad upon a 


troubled time unafraid, nor doubt the blessed issue : 
any challenging event. 


and experiences, but the old mystics, who made a re 
ness of their search for God, have left us some plain 
guideposts along the road to an ever fuller sense of his 
presence. There are, they said, three steps by which we 
climb: Purgation, Illumination, and Unification. Hard 
words and vague? Yes, but we are none of us, at our 
best, so strange as we think to such disciplines as thes 
even if we give them other names. There can be no d 
ening sense of God in a life cluttered up with old fea 
or haunting memories, or longings which seek wrong is- 
sues, or foolish habits, or selfishness, or perverse purpose 

There is cleansing power in a true turning away from 
such things as we ought not to cherish. All the channels 


goodnesses or finer affections which have a blessed force 
to fill our lives with the nearness and power of God. — 


emotional experience which he took for the shining of a 
divine light. If we are practical-minded folk, our own 


wonder of the force his laboratories reveal to him. 
may find in some great duty nobly carried through, 


or shadowed experiences. 

Whoever tries to do God’s will, finding that wil 
in duty and the direction of circumstance, is one wit 
God. Whoever uses any force of his, if it be only falling 
water to turn his mill wheels or electricity to light hii 
house, is in the current of the divine force, if he see Goc 
behind it all. Life has no more blessed offering than the 
growing sense that we are working with a vaster powel 
than our own, and falling in with a concern whose lovin} 
thought for us is being gradually revealed as we g 
bravely and obediently on. Our burdens grow lightel 
and we have less apprehension; experience falls int 
true proportion and though much we seek escapes 
the greatness of life becomes always more manifest, be 


upon the tide of God’s love and power. 
The season through which we are now passing is par 


be re-baptized in a new sense of the Eternal. I Ww 
should use Lent to deepen or recover the certainty 0 
God out of which the psalmists sing and the prophei 


conceive their vision of a holier human order, the seaso 
will serve its true purpose. 


il 2, 1925 


|| HFERENCH was made last week to the 
presence in the Boston area of three 
(able visitors from overseas—two from 
!Jand and one from Germany. For those 
may lack the opportunity of hearing 
1se visitors as they speak in various parts 
[he country, we may venture an account, 
essarily somewhat impressionistic, of 
ise visitors and of their most distinctive 


| Two CoNTRASTED TYPES 
he presence of Rey. Leyton Richards, 


of Rev. P. T. B. Clayton, Vicar of All 
‘lows, London, as fellow-guests at a 


‘and in the movement for world peace. 
| Richards is, and has been for years, a 
oughgoing pacifist. He thinks that there 
0 price too heavy to pay for peace, and 
later occasion he described himself 
: “a peace-at-any-price man’”— 
at the price of Calvary. He is not a 
'/retical pacifist. He has stood the test 
pr the most trying conditions and has 
vn a willingness to suffer to the utmost 
his convictions. When the Great War 
e out he was minister of the largest 
‘gregational chureh in the north of Eng- 
—the church at Bowden. Under the 
‘Sure of actual war, when other men 
» rallying to the country’s defense, Mr. 
rards maintained his pacifist convictions 
attitude. His situation became difficult 
[he resigned his pastorate, but the deep 
{dence of his church in his spiritual in- 
ity and high courage was shown when, 
t the war, he was invited to return to 
Same pulpit. He returned to Bowden 
|Temained there until called last year 
arr’s Lane, Birmingham, in succession 
ale, Jowett, and Berry. 

- Clayton is a very different type. Dur- 
jthe war he threw himself with heart 
Soul into the sort of service that many 
r ministers gave. The hatred of war 
evident in his address, in attitude, 
Is, and spirit. But speaking as one who 
qasized the horrors of war, and as one 
jin his own way is doing his best to end 
| he does not take the completely pacifist 
Aon. He referred very eourteously to 
‘Partial difference of view upon some 
ers from Mr. Richards, his nonconform- 
ellow-countryman and fellow-speaker. 


Minirant AND Pactrist 
r. Clayton, in his story of “Toc H,” de- 
ed the terrible days in which, out in 
Shell-torn Ypres salient, that institu- 
had its birth in memory of Gilbert Tal- 
a brilliant young Englishman, killed 
wenty-one, whose loss, Mr. Clayton de- 
bd, probably meant more to England 
any other casualty during the war. 
this Ypres salient, which political 
ets declared the necessity of holding, 


By the Editor 


the ordinary losses were two hundred and 
thirty-two a day for four and a half years, 
exclusive of losses from battles. This was, 
said Mr. Clayton, the costliest piece of 
ground in the world, “except for one hill 
outside Jerusalem.” While some men had 
come out of the war asserting their coun- 
try’s indebtedness to them, others had 
emerged with a sense of obligation to the 
dead, a feeling that only in consecrated 
service could they justify themselves for 
being alive when so many noble men had 
given all they had. Out of this spirit came 
“Toe H,’ a place of service and ministra- 
tion during the days of the war, continuing 
its spirit in a chain of houses throughout 
Great Britain and the Empire. Its aims, 
Mr. Clayton described, as being to establish 
freedom from prejudice, to establish service 
as the law of life, and to establish Chris- 
tianity itself. ‘Service,’ he declared, “is 
the rate [i.e., rent] we pay for the room we 
oceupy.” 

It was in this atmosphere, pregnant with 
the horrors of war, but vibrant likewise 
with a thrill of inspiration in the story of 
how men had met those horrors and gone 
out to make what for them was the supreme 
sacrifice in their own way, that Dr. Rich- 
ards rose to speak. Quietly, courteously, he 
met the challenge which one _ inevitably 
sensed. 

“The art of war,” he said very simply, “is 
not dying, but killing—and it is there that 
war and Christianity will never mix.” 
“War,’ he continued, “kills the enemy; 
Jesus kills the enmity.” He referred to the 
fact that in England during the war people 
had been imprisoned for publishing without 
comment extracts from the Sermon on the 
Mount. The action of the authorities was 
from their standpoint entirely justified; 
the more men took to heart the Sermon on 
the Mount, the less they were able to go 
out and kill. The trouble was, Dr. Richards 
said, that the average citizen was not will- 
ing to pay the price of peace. This price 
had to be paid if peace was to be won, and 
Dr. Richards outlined it in three directions. 
There must be, he said: 

1. The pursuit of a peaceful policy. It is 
not the country but the country’s policy that 
needs defending. Imperialistic and nation- 
ally selfish policies were responsible for the 
fact that there were 2,000,000 more armed 
men in Burope today (according to Lord 
Robert Cecil) than in 1914. He referred to 
Denmark’s abolition of her army and navy, 
because that country had a peaceful policy 
that needed no defending. 

2. The qualification of national sover- 
eignty. A warless world had to be a world 
organized for peace. The present rulers in 
Great Britain, he said, will not accept quali- 
fication of sovereignty but it has to come if 
men want peace. 

8. Practical faith in our convictions. The 


Christian, Dr. Richards believes, must 
refuse to participate in that which his 
principles condemn. He thinks that the 


Christian Church can never stand effectively 
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Voices from Across the Atlantic 


against war so long as it compromises its 
own principles. Its witness for peace is 
necessarily vitiated by its qualifications of 
its own ideal of love and peace. The Chris- 
tian attitude is that of uncompromising 
refusal to fight, no matter if that refusal 
means Calvary for us as it did for Jesus. 
Dr. Richards, however, expounded pacifism 
not as a negative and inactive thing, but as 
a positive and constructive expression of 
Christian witness and service. His belief 
is that war as an institution would soon 
succumb before the power of a Christianity 
that pursued the way of peace no matter 
what the cost. 


Tur CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS: VARIETY IN 


PROPHECY 


We are not, of course, concerned here 
either with the defense or disapproval of 
either Dr. Richards’ position or that of Mr. 
Clayton. It was, however, deeply instruc- 
tive to see these types in such close associ- 
ation, to compare them, to feel the thrill of 
inspiration and spiritual passion that each 
evoked, and to observe the profound effect 
that. utterances with a common Christian 
purpose, but so widely differing in attitude 
and atmosphere, produced upon the audi- 
ence. 

The dominant feeling in my own mind 
was that these impressions call for some 
higher synthesis, above the seeming con- 
trast—that there is a place in the Christian 
movement for both types, and that world 
peace will not come through either alone. 
Dr. Richards’ pacifism is of that high qual- 
ity that constitutes a moral and spiritual 
witness of the sort that every nation needs, 
and that some men seem peculiarly called 
to give. It is profoundly to the credit of 
English Congregationalism that it. gives 
such high confidence and prestige to a man 
of intense spiritual devotion, despite the 
fact that his convictions transcend, or run 
eounter to, conventional attitudes and opin- 
ions on the subject of war and military 
service. How different from this is the 
spirit, often too manifest in religious circles, 
that in the realm of patriotism palliates the 
profiteer while it condemns the prophet! 

Complete loyalty to pacifist convictions, 
such as Leyton Richards preaches and prac- 
tices, is no new aspect of the prophet. It 
is as old as ancient Israel. It has kept the 
idealism of peace alive in a world which 
in successive ages has revealed the average 
man, and the masses of men, as all too 
ready and willing to fight. 

But can one under the relentless logic of 
Mr. Richards’ conceptions of Christian obli- 
gation dismiss too hastily as outside the 
Christian pale the militant spirituality of 
a man like Mr. Clayton? We do not believe 
that Mr. Richards would himself do so. In 
fact, it is perhaps no breach of confidence 
to say that in conversation he remarked 
that he had more in common with a man 
like Donald Hankey (author of A Student 
in Arms) than with some types of pacifist. 
The logic that drives Mr. Richards into 
pacifism drives others into a different course. 
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If the law of love and the command, Thou 
shalt not kill, prevents some men under any 
circumstances whatever from using force 
to the possible destruction of life, it may 
be said that this law equally has impelled 
other men to armed aggression or resistance 
when the failure to act would in their 
judgment have made them accessories to 
murder. Neither the logic nor the practice 
of the matter is as simple as it seems. 
Men have engaged in war who have hated 
war with as much intensity and high-minded- 
ness as any pacifist. The two types are, 
perhaps, the foci of the Christian movement. 
We wish that anybody who doubts it could 
have seen the two types so close together 
and in action as on this occasion when these 
two brethren from Wngland addressed a 
common gathering. Here was militant 
Christianity at its best, and pacifist Chris- 
tianity at its purest—and one felt that the 
Cross of Christ was very near to the heart 
of both militant and pacifist. Perhaps some 
day our synthesis will unify and reconcile 
what seem to be conflicting attitudes. 


A VISITOR FROM GERMANY 


The third visitor was from a land where 
militarism has had its extreme development 
and its most overwhelming downfall, bring- 
ing peril and disaster in its train. If any- 
body believes that the ideal of militarism, 
of universal military training, and of a 
nation in arms makes even for the defense 
and safety of the state, he might well con- 
sider the picture of present-day Germany 
that Professor Julius Richter drew in his 


‘ 


A night will come. 


Stoneham, Mass. 


The Harbor Light 


By Henry J. Kilbourn 


“.. . for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars .. .” 
Ulysses in “The Odyssey.” 


O glorious peace, this Death. We glide therein 
Like some great ship that lately rolled and plunged; 
Her midnight watch, from out the raving deep 
Straining an eye for yon white arrow-beam 

That speaks the Harbor near. 
And then the rounded ledge, the quiet swale 
Of waters past the side, the slowing steam, 
An order calmly given, a cable thrown 

And silence,—till the morning star appear. 


Thus, brothers, must our souls fare up the seas. 
Full mountainous the surge 
Shall lift itself upon our daring prows. 

That toilful night will not at once be gone, 

But there will come a silence, deep and blest; 
Then, rising o’er that silence, from the Rock, 

A glorious Light, that speaks the Harbor near. 
So—while the-hills that guard the Port of God 
Flush crimson in the dawn, and faces fair 

And loved throng all the strand, Christ’s mariners 
Will shout, and bind the sail, and bound ashore. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


address to a group of men from Congrega- 
tional House. 

Professor Richter has been for many 
years professor of missions in the University 
of Berlin. He is widely traveled, speaks 
English fluently, and is probably the great- 
est living authority on the history of world 
missions. Dr. Richter represents the best 
type of what might be described as official 
Protestantism in Germany—a man of schol- 
arly erudition and devotion to the church, 
whose thought of the church is largely as 
an institution intrinsically allied with the 
state. He referred to the Prussian Emperor 
as having been the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism. He attributes the present weakness 
of Protestantism and the ascendancy of 
Roman Catholicism, with the possibility of 
the encircling of Protestant northern Ger- 
many with a ring of Roman Catholic states 
to the downfall of the Emperor, and one 
got the impression that he regarded that 
event as a tragedy for Protestantism. Dr. 
Richter, however, regretfully as he seems 
to look toward the past, apparently regards 
the Republican movement with favor and 
with hope. His outlook upon world prob- 
lems, though dominated by a much more 
exclusive regard for the interests of his 
country than one sensed in either of the 
English visitors, indicated very plainly that 
the hope of Germany lies largely in interna- 
tional friendliness and help in the present: 
crisis, and that possibly the nations can 
serve their highest interests and the world’s 
good by meeting now what may prove world 
disaster if it is allowed to get out of hand. 


Then comes a lull 


developed there may be a new bulwark - 
a better Protestantism and for a bet 
state. es 
Dr. Richter referred to the rapid incre 
of population in Germany since the Y 
and to the corresponding increase in nd 
trial pressure. The mass of the popul: 
was on low wages and in a most preca 
condition. People were living under in 
erable conditions and 250,000 were with 
homes. Under these conditions a revoluti 
ary movement was almost inevitable 1 
there was a constant tendency toward 
vietism, to Support the propaganda of wh 
money was flowing in from Russia. 


Is Prorestant GERMANY PASSING? 


Religiously, Roman Catholicism, supp 
largely by funds from America, was di 
all in its power to stage a counter-refor 
tion in Central Europe. While Pro 
Germany was poverty-stricken and 
trially straitened, and thus forced to al 
don much of its educational and institut 
work, the Roman Catholics with outside 
were aggressive. Protestants had been 01 
to close 138 home missionary institut 
while the Roman Catholics, during the & 
period, have started 840 new institution 
the same sort. Dr. Richter says that w 
numerically losses of Roman Catholic 
have been great, there have been 
gains to Protestantism from Romanism, 


struggle. The only hope that Dr. ; 
ean see is in closer contact of — er’ 
Protestantism with Protestantism in { 
den, Denmark, and the United States. 

Germany lacks in this crisis two ha 
in American Protestantism—the churel 
ing habit and the church-paying hab 
has the weaknesses of a church that ha 
pended upon the state and not upon 
voluntary allegiance and personal faifl 
its members. If economic pressure is 
lieved Dr. Richter thinks that the Repl 
will be able to work out its course, aD 
a better economic situation he ev 
finds hope for better social and re 
stability. Asked regarding the © 
movements in Germany, he gave the im} 
sion that they are not as extensive as | 
have suggested, and he likewise menti 
that “the best and the worst” come | 
America. Asked, also, regarding the “y 
movement,” he said that every pol 
party had been endeavoring to get ho 
it so that the movement was disintegra 

One feels the force of Dr. Richter 
gestion that only in the viewing 
nation’s problems as world problems 
meeting them in the spirit of helpf 
and co-operation is there hope of Db 
world conditions and international se 
Dr. Richter cited as an evidence 0! 
practical lack of good will that still 
toward Germany the fact that of 
sionaries sent back to Germany from 
fields by the Allies, during the wat, 
25 have had permission to return. — 
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resenting the Missionary Cause 
‘The Commission on Missions, through the 
jidership of Rey. William F. English, Jr., 
the American Board, with the aid of Rev. 
ward W. Huelster, of the American Mis- 
jmnary Association, put on during the last 
weeks a series of missionary meetings 
| the Middle West that far exceeded in 
wer and value any that I can recall, held 
this section. The one for the Chicago 


‘ea which convened at the La Salle Hotel 
as, I think, typical of all of them. Several 


ndred ministers and laymen representing 
je real leadership of the churches of the 
‘hicago area were present. 
Mr. Clarence Pellet, a layman of First 
‘burch, Oak Park, presided, and the speakers 
‘ere Rev. Watts O. Pye, Moderator Rock- 
ell H. Potter, and President Ozora S. 
ayis. The addresses of Dr. Potter and 
‘resident Davis were of high order and full 
inspiration and power. Knowing them as 
‘te do, we always expect and receive from 
em this sort of service. Dr. Pye, as a 
jeaker, Was unknown to most of us. His 
putation as a missionary statesman had 
eceded him and had led us to expect much 
“him, and our expectation was fulfilled. 
With the eloquence that comes from ex- 
me simplicity and the power of a great 
rray of facts set in proper perspective, he 
EE. out for more than an hour the story 
‘£ our work in Shansi, China. We saw the 
issionary program in all its implications 
tS never before. It had never occured to a 
sreat many of us that the missionaries are 
lot only great preachers of the Gospel of 
pur Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, but that 
ey are also great preachers of the gen- 
rous life—physical, mental, moral. 
It was apparent that Dr. Pye and his as- 
Sociates had studied their field as prelimi- 
ry to their work. They had forgotten 
he fundamental facts of the situation and 
ad then made a program to fit these facts. 
pparently they began their work a good 
any years ago on practically the new basis 
f missions. They were ahead of their time 
and yet their work was a success. They 
trained the native leadership and placed 
upon it the responsibility for making begin- 
nings. I think it is well within the bounds 
of the truth to say that a good many of 
our laymen had never before taken into 
account the educational, the healing, and the 
economic implications of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as it is now being preached on many 
of the mission fields. 
Not only did the facts which Dr. Pye set 
forth and his utter simplicity make a deep 
impression, but the personality of the man 
won the respect of all his hearers. His sin- 
cerity, his honesty, his sacrificial life, and 
his humility were apparent. Some one 
asked him about one or two of his assistants 
in whom they were interested. His reply 
indicated that he regarded them as even 
greater factors than himself in the work 
being done and to be done. He literally 
Made himself of no reputation. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


These meetings indicate that the new day 
of missions, for which our American Board 
representatives have done much in the way 
of preparation, has practically arrived. The 
old emphasis is still there—the emphasis 
upon bringing men and women into the won- 
derful fellowship with Jesus Christ with all 
that that means for the personal life. Along 
with this emphasis is that®upon making the 
Gospel effective in every relationship, in 
every field of human life and endeavor. The 
economic contribution that the missionaries 
have made in China, as set forth by Dr. 
Pye, brought astonishment to many of our 
men who are leaders in the business world. 
They had not dreamed that missions which 
they had sometimes regarded as a trivial 
affair could enter so largely into increasing 
the food supply and to adding other mate- 
rial benefits of great moment to the life of 
nations. 

So far as the West is concerned, the Com- 
mission on Missions can well afford to re- 
peat meetings of the type described above. 
Such meetings will command the attention 
of our leading men and women and will 
more and more convince them that the 
greatest project of the church, taking into 
account the welfare of humanity as a whole, 
is that of Christian missions. We shall al- 
ways be ready to welcome and to listen with 
interest to teams of the caliber of Potter, 


Pye, and Davis. 
* * 


The City of Chicago is in the midst of a 
great campaign looking toward the adop- 
tion of a program of transportation that 
promises adequately to serve the city. A 
college dean asked me the other day if 
Mayor Dever is sincere in his leadership. 
I replied that I believed him to be absolutely 
sincere. This does not mean that he never 
makes mistakes. His plan for municipal 
ownership of surface and elevated lines, 
with the building of subways immediately, 
is being championed by most of the pro- 
gressive forces of the city. The Chicago 
Tribune, many labor organizations, civic 
bodies and clubs, and men like Raymond 
Robins are giving aid to the Mayor’s plan. 
It is the only constructive plan that has 
been offered for many years. Apparently 
efforts are being made in the Legislature, 
which is largely controlled by the Governor, 
to start something that will enable politics 
to thwart the plan. 

Chicago is rejoicing in the decision of Sec- 
retary of War Weeks to allow the city to 
have a flow of 8,500 gallons per second from 
the lake into the sanitary canal. This deci- 
sion means that the people of the city will 
have to install water meters and that gar- 
bage reduction plants will have to be con- 
structed as soon as possible. These will 
eost about fifty million dollars. Politics 
put off the establishment of these plants in 
other years and now the tax-payers must 
pay the price of their dull-headedness. 

R. W. G. 

Chicago, March 24. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Decorations 


We journied, I and Keturah, far over the 
Sea, and there were days when the Ocean 
misbehaved, and Keturah said, The Pacifick 
hath need of a New Name. And there came 
a day when we beheld Islands lifting their 
heads above the waters. And there came out 
from the Shore Airplanes and dropped on 
our deck the newspapers of that morning 
and hailed us with a Salute the sound 
whereof was Aloha. 

And we went down to Breakfast, that we 
might be ready to land. And before we 
were come to land there came a Boat and 
on it men who entered the place where we 
sat at meat, and they said, We would see 
Safed and Keturah. And they hanged - 
Wreaths about our necks. And our friends 
who were of the Passengers applauded. And 
I and Keturah we walked the Deck and 
tried not to look as Proud as we felt. 

Now it was not long until most of the 
others had Wreaths about their necks, also, 
for the folk in that Island have a Gracious 
way of greeting those that journey thither. 

And all that day, wherever we went, they 
hanged other Wreaths about our necks. 
And they took not away those that were 
already there, so that we were not un- 
clothed of wreaths but clothed upon, so that 
that which had withered was swallowed up 
of new life. 

Now when we had come unto the. close of 
that perfect day and we lay down weary 
and happy in an Hospitable and Generous 
Home, I spake unto Keturah, saying, I 
wonder if it is this way when we approach 
Heaven, and whether there be Angelic Air- 
planes that shall float above us and drop 
upon our Deck the latest news of that Un- 
ending Morning, and if there be there a Band 
stationed upon*the Dock to welcome us with 
Sweet Musick, and friends whom we have 
known otherwhere to cast Wreaths about us. 

And Keturah said, When we were once in 
Rome, did we not see something upon one 
of the Tombs in the Catacombs that spake 
of Heaven as a place where they Decorated 
those who came thither? 

And I said, Keturah, thou rememberest 
well. For the tomb whereof thou speakest 
was of a Roman matron whose name was 
Ulpia, and her husband spake not of her 
as having died, but as having been Wreathed 
with a Decoration. 

And Keturah said, It was a _ beautiful 
thought. 

And I said, I wonder if by any chance 
that old Roman had ever sailed beyond the 
Sunset and seen Hawaii. 

And Keturah said, That could not have 
been, and it mattereth not for it is the same 
beautiful idea, and it is good that even now 
they Say it With Flowers. 

And I said, Even as that old Roman 
wrote, Ulpia decorata est, so would I have 
it said of us, now and in the future: 

Keturah et Safed decorati sunt. 


No man was ever meanly born. About his 
eradle is the wondrous miracle of life. He 
may descend into the depths. He may live in 
infamy and perish miserably, but he is born 
great.—Calvin Coolidge. 


What It Means to Be a Christian 


A Sermon by Rey. Leyton Richards 


April 2, A 
§ 


Minister of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, England * 
& 


(Eprrors’ Note—Rev. Leyton Richards is 
in this country under the auspices of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War 
and in the interests of international peace 
and good will. The following is a@ sermon 
delivered by hin in the course of his tour. 
The sermon does not deal directly with in- 
ternational relationships, but in leading up 
to it Mr. Richards indicated that on no 
basis other than a common realization of 
and loyalty to the person of Christ can 
there be satisfactory or enduring world 
unity. It is only as the peoples of the world 
find the purpose of life and the motive for 
alt action in the Gospel story that strife 
and war and misunderstanding between 
people and people, class and class, or person 
and person can be overcome, and the har- 
mony of the Kingdom of Heaven realized 
amid the things of earth. The following 
sermon, therefore, is an endeavor to imdi- 
cate the central fact about which humanity 
must gather if it is to realize the dream of 
“Peace on earth among men of good will.’) 


Whosoever will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and fol- 
low Me.—Mark 8: 384. 


ANY people shrink from the name 
“Christian,” because they find them- 


selves unable to accept the dogmas, the 
traditional beliefs, or doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Doctrines like the trinity, a sub- 


stitutionary atonement, the virgin birth, a 
bodily resurrection, the deity of Christ, or 
the authenticity of miracles, as often stated, 
are an offense or enigma to honest minds, 
and yet they are felt to be a necessary part 
of Christianity. 3 

Thus to lay prime stress on dogma, how- 
ever, is to miss the genius of our Christian 
faith. As a matter of history, Christianity 
did not begin with dogma. The first dis- 
ciples began with the person of Jesus Christ 
as a Man among men. They were faced 
with his human life, lived amid common 
scenes of earth, and it was only as they 
pondered their Christian experience that 
dogmas emerged. That is to say, the tran- 
scendent fact of Christ had to be fitted 
somehow into their scheme of belief, and so 
arose theology, doctrine, dogma. 

This process can be repeated today. With- 
out presuppositions we can make the Gospel- 
portrait our starting point and evolve our 
dogmas from our Christian experience. It 
is the experience which is vital, and not 
the dogma. Suppose, then, that we begin 
in this way: What will be the type of our 
experience? Let me state the process in 
three stages which are convenient for de- 
scription although not always divisible thus 
in fact. - 

1. We begin with the historic fact of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus has often been classed with 
other religious leaders and teachers such 
as Moses, Socrates, Francis, and even Car- 
lyle and Ruskin. And doubtless there are 
elements in common between all these, but 
in one respect Jesus was unique. Namely 


this: What Jesus taught, He was! He em- 
bodied and did not merely enunciate the 
truth. His precepts and practice harmo- 
nized. Consider, for instance, the central 
note of love in the Christian ethic. The 
precepts and commands concerning love in 
the Gospels can be paralleled in other of 
the world’s teachings, but its practice can- 
not be bound fully and completely in any 
other than Jesus Christ. He took love into 
every human relationship. It was the motive 
alike of his personal and of his social life. 

This unique element in the Gospel-portrait 
compels attention, for it is always a chal- 
lenge to men and it cannot be ignored either 
by friends or foes. It was so in the “Days 
of His Flesh’ and it is so still after nine- 
teen centuries of inquiry and discussion. 
Where the believer seeks to explain Christ, 
the unbeliever seeks to explain him away. 
What neither can do is to ignore the fact 
of his dominant and challenging personality. 
The historic fact of Jesus Christ holds us, 
once it is faced. But this leads on to the 
second stage. 

2. The historic fact with which we begin 
becomes a moral fact, for the Gospel-portrait 
not only requires intellectual judgment, it 
also demands moral decision. Are we for 
Jesus and the things for which he stood, or 
against him? The question cannot be evaded, 
for it is enforced by a sense of obligation. 
We have the feeling that we ought to live 
as he lived, and failure to obey that obliga- 
tion issues in what is described in religious 
language as a “sense of sin.” This is the 
characteristic reaction of Christianity upon 
the soul. In other words, once face the 
fact of Christ and he becomes a fact of 
conscience ! 

That is why it is that historically new 
values have attached to right and wrong 
since Jesus lived; a new standard of moral 
judgment, a new sense of sin came into the 
world with him. It is, for instance, no acci- 
dent, but one after another of the world’s 
time honored iniquities have disappeared 
from Christendom. The gladiator was one 
of the first to go; the status of womanhood 
is always a test of the Christianity of any 
community; in our own day duelling and 
chattel slavery have gone condemned as sin 
by the Christian conscience. But the Chris- 
tian conscience does not stand still and 


other iniquities are already being chal- 
lenged in our modern civilization. One of 


the principal of these is war and all the 
questions which gather about it. This, in- 
deed, is likely to be the next great issue 
with which Christianity will have to deal. 
Wither civilization must be reorganized on 
a warless basis or it is doomed, and with 
it Christianity itself would be jeopardized ; 
for between the spirit and methods of Christ 
and the spirit and methods of the battle- 
field there is no possible reconciliation. One 
or the other must yield, and in view of the 
sense of obligation which the fact of Christ 
lays upon every Christian conscience, there 
can be no question as to the side which the 


“power is needed to overcome sin, and to I 


follower of Christ must take. 
is no universal Christian conscience in 
gard to this matter, but some day it 
seem as strange for a Christian to defe 
war as today it is impossible for him to d 
fend slavery—for both violate the fund 
mental Christian law of love. ; 

This moral ferment, this uneasiness | 
conscience, or growing sense of sin in 
gard to elements in our civilization, is M 
to the world’s knowledge of Jesus Chris 
for wherever men are conscious of him thy 
are morally disturbed. His life is a cha 
lenge to our sense of right and wrong. E 
is not merely a historic fact, but a mor 
fact which lays upon us a sense of oblig: 
tion. We ought, and we know that ¥ 
ought, to submit our life to the guidance ¢ 
his spirit! To do otherwise is sin! } 

The process of Christian experience, hoy 
ever, takes us farther than this, for if m 
it would be merely provocative of despa 
as we face the fact of sin. That is to sa 


As yet the 


w. 


true to the Christian obligation, and this 
the final stage of Christian experience. | 
comes in this way: We begin with the hi 
toric fact of Christ; the historic fact | 
comes a moral fact, and then: : 

3. The moral fact becomes a_ spiritui 
fact. By which is meant this: We discove 
that Jesus Christ has for us the value ¢ 
God. Once we have faced the fact of hi 
life we cannot conceive of God except 1 
terms of his character, and therefore w 
affirm that God is what Jesus was. He was th 
Image there amid the things of time of whi 
God is all the time. Theology calls this th 
deity or divinity of Christ, Thus we arriy 
at the central affirmation of the Christia 
creed, and yet we reach it not throug 
dogma but through experience. a 

The significance, however, of the Godhoo 
of Jesus is not exhausted when it become 
an article in a creed. On the contrary it ha 
a practical relation to our life, because } 
the Wternal God is seen in the Jesus of his 
tory, then to ‘deny ourselves, take up ou 
cross and follow Christ’) means not th 
mechanical adjustment of our life to a hi 
torical example, but an instinctive and i 
mediate response of soul to a spiritual pres 
ence whose character, purpose, and mode 0 
action are exactly like those of Jesus Christ 

Consequently, if we are conscious of si 
as we face the fact of Christ, we can rel; 
on the forgiveness of God to cut the entai 
of sin and set us free from the chain of a 
evil past. Also, as we face the Christiai 
ideal which challenges our sense of obliga 
tion, we can pursue it in the confidence tha 
to do so is to live and work in harmon; 
with the power that governs the universe 
That is to say, because God is like Christ 
therefore, he is on the side of the Christ 
life and he vindicates the way of OChristial 
love, and in the long run he vindicates notl 
ing else. 2 

That is not to say that the way of Chri 
tian life is easy: on the contrary, aS W 
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ow, Christian fidelity in an evil world 
Ly issue in persecution, suffering, loss, 
erifice, even death. The way of Chris- 
n love often seems to fail. We see that 
the story of the martyrs, and most of all 
the Cross of Christ. But Jesus never 
mised that the Christian life should be 
y. What he did promise was “power” 
triumph even where life is hard. So Paul 
s: “I can do all things through Christ 
0 strengthens me’”—and in making that 
tement Paul was not promulgating a 
ia, but recording an experience, and so 
down the centuries. Hence in the light 
| that experience we can say that the 
ristian way is the only way that can 
is the spirit of Almighty God, and he- 
ssibly win in a God-governed world. In- 
ed, what else has endured through the 
es? Culture? Violence? Cleverness? 
ealth?” All these have come and gone. 
t the only thing which the world has 
been able to subdue is a life or a so- 
ty energized by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
is true that the world killed the mar- 
‘s, but “the blood of martyrs is the seed 
church.” Despite their death their witness 
umphed, and so it is no chance that the 
ureh is the only institution in the Western 
wtld which has survived through these 
neteen centuries. In the measure that she 
's stood for the way and the spirit of 
sus Christ, she has been invincible. But 
s is only so because the spirit of Jesus 
use when we turn to the fact of Christ 
» turn not to a dead figure on the page of 
story, but to a living fact of spiritual 
perience. 
0, then, to be a Christian means to start 
th the Founder of Christianity. But the 
ocess does not end until we respond with 
ul and conscience to the moral challenge 
'Christ’s life of love. Such response is 
t easy, for the life of Jesus found its 
max in the Cross, and the weakness of 
man nature shrinks from so stern an 
eal. But we shall dare to make the 
nmture when once we see in the face of 
sus the image of the Eternal. For then 
shall know that to “follow Him” is 
rily to walk with God. 


The Supper at Emmaus 


Our Easter cover picture this week is 
m the painting, The Supper at Emmaus, 
the French artist, Pascal Adolphe Jean 
gnan-Bouveret. The painting hangs in 
mmegie Institute at Pittsburgh. It shows 
@ risen Christ of whom Luke wrote: “And 
went in to tarry with them. And it came 
pass, as he sat at meat with them, he 
ok bread and blessed it and brake, and 
ve to them. And their eyes were opened, 
d they knew him; and he vanished out of 
eir sight.” The picture seems to be at 
€ moment of recognition. The two men 
ho had met Jesus on the way from Jeru- 
lem to Hmmaus are represented at table 
ith him in attitudes of amazed reverence. 
€ maid at the left shows her wonder. At 

right are the modern figures of the 
be his wife, and little boy, whose atti- 
ide toward Christ may be interpreted from 
ose and expression of countenance. These 
itter figures reveal the artist’s attempt to 
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link the past and the present with human 
figures, as Titian and other masters did in 
religious paintings of earlier days. The pic- 
ture is one of exceptional spiritual quality. 
and suggestiveness. We are indebted to 
Professor Albert E. Bailey of Boston Uni- 
versity College of Religious Education for 
the use of the print from which our en- 
graving has been made. 


A Legend of the Garden 


By Harriet Smith Hawley 
“The fragrance of this garden is of spice, 
It brings a sleeping numbness o’er my being, 
Which I like not,’ said Petrus, as he walked 


Between low olive trees that cast strange 
shadows. 

“Tis not the fragrance, Petrus, nor the 
shadows, 

But drugging thought that numbs our brains 
and limbs; 


That we, who valiant deeds for Rome did often 
brave, 
Should needs to watch three nights this soli- 
tary grave.” 


“What think they that this wandering Jew 
will rise? 

They know him not. Too glad is he 

To be where none betrays.” 


But Petrus answered strangely, 
sure am I, 
The very shadows here take forms peculiar 
And last night*stars did weirdly move. 
Glad shall I be when ends our watch at dawn.” 


“Nay, not 


Petrus’ companion laughed; “You’re supersti- 
tious grown; 

Not I! If all the stars should dance across the 
sky 

I’d fling a laugh at them and sing defiance; 

A Roman guard! No fear of Jewish necro- 
mancers.” 


Petrus moved away in silence, lost in thought. 
Again he took his place beside the tomb; 
The breeze blew only softly, yet he started. 


Music he seemed to hear, celestial music, 

As if an angel choir were harping notes 
triumphant ; 

He shook himself to keep awake, so strangely 

Did the melody bring peace and comfort. 


*T was when the chorus ceased and dawn broke 
darkness 

That Petrus saw the eastern glow brighten the 
garden, 

And knew no more until his eyes were opened 

To see two shining ones; the tomb entirely 
empty. 


“Petrus,” he heard a cry, ‘“‘we’re lost. 
They’ve stolen him while we have slept; 
Irons and slow death for us!” 


But then a voice from in the garden speaking: 
“Not lost is Petrus. He has found. 

The Gentile world will know one Roman guard 
Gained Life at this man’s tomb.” 


“And why not 1?” urged Lucas, “Why not 1?” 

“Bars, but you hear not,’ came the voice once 
more; 

“Wyes, but you see not. Only those 

Who understand Life’s harmonies can gain 
from Paster morn.” 


The two guards went their way; 

One to spread glad tidings, one to tell his tale 
Still told by those who fail to comprehend 
Christ’s Resurrection. 


Only to Those Who Loved Him! 


A Resurrection Meditation 
By Albert W. Palmer 
Oak Park, Illinois 

It was only to those who loved him that 
Jesus came back in the resurrection! The 
teaching I received as a boy, both from the 
pulpit and in the Sunday school, always 
seemed to assume that the resurrection was 
a sort of physical demonstration to prove 
the divinity of Jesus and- confound those 
who had crucified him. I had always rather 
vaguely wondered how they had been able 
to withstand so spectacular a proof. But, 
as a matter of fact, Jesus never reappeared 
to Pilate or to Annas or to Caiphas. To 
them he remained as dead as when the 
shadows dropped the veil of darkness on 
the crucifixion. It was to those who loved 
him that he returned in all the beauty of 
the Easter morning—and to them alone, 

The real significance of the resurrection 
is something much more beautiful and 
permanent than a mere reanimation of the 
old material body and resumption of the 
former physical life for a few brief days. 
The Jesus of the resurrection experience 
comes and goes and reveals himself at will. 
Two disciples walking along the road with 
a stranger find they have been walking 
with Jesus unawares. A group in the upper 
room suddenly discover that he is with 
them. Beside the lake they find him stand- 
ing in the light of early morning. Always 
his word is one of comfort, of illumination, 
of courage. But he goes no more into the 
Temple to argue with the Pharisees, nor 
down along the crowded streets. Only to 
those who love him and yearn for him does 
the beautiful presence come. Pilate and 
the high priests go on blindly thinking of 
him as dead. The doctors in the Temple 
draw a long breath of relief—the trouble- 
some and revolutionary teacher is safely 
dead and buried! But those who loved 
him learn that he is not holden of death but 
is alive forevermore! And this new experi- 
ence with Christ transforms their lives— 
henceforth they are children of the resur- 
rection, heirs of immortality. 

Is it not always so? Down though the 
ages Jesus is only a dead Christ—an inter- 
esting, or troublesome, or strange historical 
character to those who love him not. Self- 
seeking and self-absorbed men and women, 
the proud, the ambitious, the domineering, 
the violent, the revengeful, go their way 
quite oblivious to Christ or anything he 
said or did. Only those who loye him 
know the risen and ever-living Christ! 


New Books 


100,000 SyNoNyMS AND ANTONYMS, by 
SAMUEL FaLLows (Revell. $1.50). A book 
frankly designed to meet the needs of “cross- 
word puzzlers,” but that has considerable value 
apart from the popular craze in its appendix of 
Briticisms, Americanisms, classical quotations, 
ete. 

THe Devil AND OTHER PARABLES, by 
ARTHUR B. RuInon (Hden Pub. Co.). A series 
of modern “parables,” many of which have 
been published in the Christian Century, 
Christian Endeavor World, and other religious 
papers. The author is a Brooklyn Presby- 
terian minister. 
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Avarice and Its Train 


Minister of the First Congregational Ohurch, Rutland, Vermont 


HAVE been reading the Book of Micah 
| this morning and I have been impressed 
with the bravery of that country-boy, and 
also with the drift of wrong from one in- 
justice to the perpetration of another wicked- 
ness against which Micah spoke right out. 
Here is the encroachment upon the defense- 
less independence of the poor folk of the 
power of capital. Jerusalem had grown 
rich in its trade with the world which went 
by its doors on the international caravan 
highway. Rich men began to buy up coun- 
try lands and to dispossess the poor folk 
of their property. And then they began to 
oppress them with heavy prices and all that. 
In the meantime the life of the center where 
all this capital flowed was decadent, im- 
moral, cruel. Avarice tended to weaken 
religion, to high living, to making sycophants 
of judge, jurist, minister, all of whom played 
up to those from whom came their financial 
recompense. And so the old moralities were 
undermined and the old sturdy qualities 
were sapped.- The hatred of the dispos- 
sessed fulminated, and the avarice of the 
plutocrats fed upon itself. Perverted, ac- 
quisitive desires were followed by perverted 
fleshly desires, which were followed by per- 
verted professional ethics, which were fol- 
lowed by perverted social instincts, which 
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Love came to lay an offerin 
At Jesus’ tomb, 


The Risen Christ 


Eyes were full of blinding tears; 


A Lenten Meditation 
By Edward C. Boynton 


were followed by collapse and destruction 
of the national fabric. Almost a lone voice, 
Micah damns it all in the name of the Lord. 


if 


I have been wondering how many of the 
symptoms are to be seen about us today; I 
was reading in the paper the other day of 
the proposal to wipe out a town out west 
which lies in a tract which a mining com- 
pany has just obtained title to. And the 
people of this town have formed their pro- 
tective association and are to fight to con- 
tinue to live in the homes they have builded 
there and to maintain the town they have 
formed. Of course it is easy to say that 
this is but another typical example of the 
long chapter of bickerings over title deeds 
and all that which have characterized this 
western domain since the folk began to go 
into it and take it in the old days when 
Council Bluffs was but a little town. But 
that is not getting at the heart of the mat- 
ter. What is deeper than this is the tend- 
ency of those who have money to use that 
money in disregard of the humanities of 
the situation involved. Precisely the same. 
tendency is here observed as that which was 
upsetting the life of the nation of Judah 


and which aroused Micah to such brave 


Easter Thoughts by Irving Maurer 


-words. 


~England, where the wealthy have bough 


The Easter Hope 


g ; He died because he gave men love for hate; 
Because he showed the proud their moral fate. 
He died because he taught men should forgive; 


When it comes to uprooting 
the interests of money-making for ab 
owners, there is something in hum 
ture which feels deeply aggrieved and 
kicks. And I cannot help but feel 
people of insight realize that there i 
for the aggrieved feeling quite irres 
of the legal rights involved. 

I was talking with a Mrs. Larsen 
recent evening about the future of n 
western Nebraska, where she is living. 
said that it was a great question; th 
seemed as if the great land-holders wi 
be able to drive the homesteaders off 
properties by buying up everything in &i 
These great land-owners wanted to turn 
prairies back to great open grazing cour 
and were working zealously to that 
Here you have the same thing, and here 
the seeds for trouble. You have had ij 


estates and turned folk out of their ho 
and razed whole towns so that park 
great extent may be made. 

The agrarian question is possibly the 
terest question in all England. And 
are gradually building up this same uf 
in our country. JI heard a gentleman 
not long ago in regard to the people a 
whole, that it was the old, old story—t 


We 
We 
We 
We 


We 
We 
We 
We 
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Hearts were overcome with fears; 


Yet, lo! they found while sorrowing 


An empty room. 


Who then would sing on Easter day 


Of Jesus risen? 
Tears must fall and hearts must fear; 
Love must lay its token here; 


Then, lo! the grave where Jesus lay 


need 
need 
need 
need 


need 
need 
need 
need 


Will be no prison. 


The Easter Faith 


no empty cavern in the hill; 
no angel voices at the tomb; 
no pierced hands nor wounded side; 
no watchers quaking as with doom. 


the sorrow of the lonely Twelve; 
their aching loss when Jesus died. 
the tears of Mary Magdalene; 
the burning heart at eventide. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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Because he said to dying sinners, “Live!” 


He died because he would not be untrue; 
Because he tried to change the old to new; 
He died because he fiercely hated sin; 
And found it, not without, but deep within. 


He died because obediently he trod 

The moral path that leads a man to God. 
He died because his love was all his creed; 
Wherefore he died—as dies a planted seed. 


We need the Silent Presence whisp’ring “Peace.”. 

We need the rushing wind as men adored; 

We need the dying Stephen’s “Lo, I see!” 

We need the stumbling Paul’s, “Who art thou, Lord?” 


Our Lord is risen even as he said; 

His voice has stirred our hearts with “Follow Me.” 
’*Tis not because of wonders at the tomb, 

But in our hearts that we sing, “He is free.” 
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; nt more and more and more. It is true 
(ough. And those who seem able to do the 
1»st damage by this avariciousness are those 
‘ho command great sums of wealth. Not 
otent with the sources of revenue which 
fe have, they must search out increased 
jurees, even if it involves discomfort, dis- 
(uragement, disaster to human beings. 
‘It is most apparent in the matter of land 
\it this matter of avarice is not confined at 
{, to this department of commercial life. 
have an instance in my town now of the 
‘ork of this spirit. There has just been a 
‘ange in one of the public utility com- 
jnies, and a new outfit is coming into 
{ to continue the work. Not only are 
‘ey proposing to sell power and juice, but 
‘py propose to go into the retail trade in 
‘e fixtures which go with their line. Be- 
(use they have immense financial power 
y can go into this business with an ad- 
vntage which will make it hard, if not 
‘possible, for the local men already in that 
‘siness to compete. Some one was speak- 
with a representative of this incoming 
poration about this matter, and men- 
med the name of one of the local men 
o has built up a reputable business in 
is line. When the company’s representa- 
€ said that they were going into the field, 
was asked why he didn’t make a propo- 
ion to this local man to become manager 
their fixtures and wiring department. 
ho is this man? We don’t know him. He 
nothing to us. We are coming in here to 
‘ake money for ourselves.” 
‘There you have the matter brought home. 
rat is avarice at work in Rutland, Ver- 
pnt, and there is an example of what it 
es. And there is a forecast of what is 
reasingly going on in our country. There 
no reason to believe that the brand of 
varice is any different from that which has 
en universally seen elsewhere for so many 
indreds of years. And there is no reason 
expect that human relations different 
om the ones which have always resulted 
ill be our lot. The oppressed will hate the 
ypressors. The oppressors will become 
lore arrogant. And the foundations of the 
ition, which, after all, depends upon the 
mmon loyalty of each to each other quite 
} much as upon the loyalty of each to the 
ation, will be weakened. 


Aw bs 


It was interesting to note that in Micah’s 
me those who made so much money de- 
arted from religion and either took up a 
sgraded form of religion in which there 
as featured bodily lust, or else gave up 
eligion entirely. I do not feel competent 
» go into this phase of the question dog- 
aticaliy. But it surely seems as if 
dere were an outcropping of curious cults 
nd an adherence to them of no small pro- 
ortion. We read in the paper this past 
reek of a raid made near Los Angeles upon 
spiritual seance which had all the ele- 
ents of this debased fleshly religion which 
ad seeped into the Jewish nation. I do 
ot know how far this depraved desire to 
ombine attention to the bodily senses with 
eligious emotion and the pale sanction of 
eligious-perverted instinct has gone. But 
rather think that if we were to realize 
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the number of adherents to the number of 
parlor-ballroom cults of physico-religious 
indulgence which swarm the monied centers 
of our nation, we would be somewhat awed 
in the presence of this concomitant weak- 
ness of Micah’s civilization. And this sort 
of thing seems to be on the increase. The 
fact of silly women being led astray was 
not peculiar to the days of St. Paul, for 
instance. Those who haye forsaken the 
Lord, whose statutes require sturdy, whole- 
some, sacrificial standards for the cults 
which promise new physical life through 
spiritual manipulation, are legion. 

As for the phase of the matter of those 
who in the days of plenty have forsaken the 
house of the Lord entirely, you have but 
thoughtfully to scan this country on Easter 
Sunday morning, when the hardy annuals 
come out. It is pathetic. These dead Chris- 
tians who desire once a year to hear the 
word spoken that they are alive show the 
contrast to the days when folks are really 
worshipers of the one true God! There are 
many reasons why the mothers and fathers 
of the younger generation do not find it 
convenient either to live religious lives or 
to inculcate into their children the religious 
precepts. But chief of them all is the blight 
of what we call prosperity. You cannot 
get away from the fact that when one’s 
goods increase beyond the point of genteel 
sufficiency, one’s religion diminishes. And 
spirit is a contagious thing. The spirit of 
diminished religion spreads from those who 
have lost theirs because they have gained so 
much here on earth to those who have not 
gained so much here on earth but are sus- 
ceptible to the influence of those who have, 
and because such and such a person, whom 
they secretly admire, finds that it is easier 
to read the Sunday morning paper than to 
go to church, this other finds that this is 
the life for him, too. And so the blight is 
passed from one to another. 


III. 


And then the question about the decad- 
ence of the buttressing professions, the 
ministry and the law. In Micah’s time the 
effect was to make the ministers and the 
jurists the mouthpieces of the successful 
men, speaking only the things and giving 
only the decisions which big business 
wanted to hear. Of this you must judge bet- 
ter than I. But I think that it is significant 
that the fires of hell have minished low 
and the call to repentance is hardly heard 
through the land. We have literary preach- 
ing of the first water—which, I am coming 
to the conclusion, is the spirit of God too 
much watered! I like Paul. He tried the 
literary preaching stunt up in Athens. He 
quoted from their own poets, he had a fin- 
ished and eloquent discourse. And when 
he had got all through he was pretty much 
disgusted with himself and He went on rec- 
ord as having decided to give up the literary 
and reasonable preaching by which he hoped 
to obtain the concurrence of the educated 
and respectable folk, and go in for one kind 
of preaching only—the preaching of Jesus 
and Him Crucified, which unto the sophis- 
ticated is “sheer folly.” That gorgeous 
abandon of ministers today, to speak, not 
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what they think will be intelligible to their 
audience, but what is fired in their own 
spirit, is not characteristic, so far as I can 
observe. And I think that it is due very 
considerably to the weakening moral temper 
of the clergy who want to lead the erring 
ones in the way they shall go without in- 
curring their disapproval. But unless the 
spirit of a Fosdick can spread, and there 
be more and more who can stand in their 
pulpits and say, “I do not think that busi- 
ness as it is carried on today is Christian, 
and I have said so,” there will inevitably 
be the decay of the minister’s witness and 
the bending of his utterances more and 
more to commending the indulgences of the 
age and keeping silent regarding the sins 
of the time, the stench of which ascends in 
place of the prayers of the faithful. 

And justice. Do men sell men for bribes? 
Do judges and juries deliver false verdicts? 
How fares the poor man before the law 
in comparison with the rich man? Is it 
cleverness or truth which wins the decision? 
Have people moral stamina enough to main- 


tain the integrity of the unpopular laws of 


the land? Do law-breakers who sell liquor 
suffer the penalty of the law? All these ques- 
tions are involved in the general situation, 
and you must answer them as the truth ap- 
pears to you. A test is this: Is there 
respect for law which seems to you to rep- 
resent healthy conditions of the body poli- 
tic? There are many who say that there 
is a decadence in the ethic of the profession, 
which means that its ideals have been tam- 
pered with. I cannot say, although all the 
evidence does not seem to be on the side of 
the question which one would like it to be. 


IV. 


Here, then, is the slimy chain of evils 
which are inextricably intertwined with 
avarice and its devotees. These things do 
not stand separately. And they are not 
the property of any one race. It is not the 
Jew alone who is avaricious in our land 
today. And that our heart knoweth right 
well! It is the whole kit and caboodle of 
us,—every one of us who have the ideals 
of great wealth, of indulgence in its ex- 
penditure, of consigning the other fellow to 
hell if we happen to have the legal right to 
go ahead, no matter how it breaks up his 
life and makes the labor of his years of no 
account. This includes all of us who dance 
away our hours which should be used for 
something more important, who leave the 
ways of religion which our fathers have 
trod, who secretly sympathize with law- 
breakers and delight when those who should 
be convicted are let off. 

Brave old Micah! Lonesome soul! There 
were not many left with religion in their 
heart, but he kept the lamp burning be- 
fore the altar of his soul, inextinguishable. 
Others might turn from God and his die- 
tates of brotherliness and justice, but as 
for him, God was his God, and him would 
he serve to the very best of his ability, and 
he knew that in the end God would justify 
himself in the eyes of those who turned 
from him to their own destruction. Brave. 
lenesome Micah! Yet, verily, thou wert a 
prophet! 
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‘‘Sacramentum”’ 


A Sacramental Homily 
By Rev. Fred Smith 


Newton, Kansas 


T has to be confessed that we modern 
people are a wicked people in our use of 
words. Not that we are blasphemers, for 
the most of us are not. Our sin is other 
than that. Somehow or other we have 
fallen into the evil habit of using our vo- 
ecabularies in an un-moral way. We use 
words without any seeming sense of their 
rightful value. We play marbles with dia- 
monds, and employ dollar words for dime 
experiences. If you would see the meaning 
of these conclusions turn, meditatively and 
morally, and not in any spirit of bargain- 
hunting, the next sales sheet that comes to 
your door, or take up Some magazine with 
its elaborate advertising section and see 
how the mighty words of ancient speech are 
made to do menial service for the world of 
business today. For the sake of the dollar 


. 


Rev. HARRY WEBB FARRINGTON. 
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Our Christ. 
EXETER, C.M. 


all things, or rather all words, are pressed 
into the service of commerce. This is what 
I mean by saying that we are become a 
wicked people in this day in our use of 
words. 

It is a fine virtue to know how to handle 
words aright. They are the tools of thought. 
They are the carved ivories of the age-long 
experience of the race. They should be 
things of beauty and of joy as well as 
things of use. Someone has finely said that 
in following a word one can often learn 
more of history than in following a cam- 
paign. It is well for us, then, that we 
seek to know the soul of a word as well as 
its sense. Now and again we do this in a 
rewarding way. There is a piece of bunt- 
ing which is found in almost all of our 
churches these days. Men call it the flag. 
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HENRY LOWELL Mason. 
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2 I know not how that Calv’ry’s cross 
A world from sin could free: 
I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me. 


3 I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 
I only know a living Christ, 
Our immortality. 


Copyright, 1924, by Henry Lowell Mason, 
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“posing party in the case. 
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April 2, 


But I have seen men of a passing ge 
tion, with hats off, striving valiant 
square the shoulders which now are b 
with age, standing beneath its folds, 
they have spoken of it with reyeren 
tensity as “Old Glory.” In that high 
ment of insight I saw the soul of Ame 
The flag conveys the sense of that p 
thing called patriotism, but when they 
“Old Glory,” I see the soul of it. 

So it is with this ancient word, “s: 
mentum.” It comes to us from another 
ilization and time freighted with holy m 
ing if we will but stay to notice it. 
the grandmother of our common word | 
rament.” And I have observed that y 
the biography of a great man is writte 
usually commences with some mentiol 
his grandmothers. So, also, is it with g 
words. And it is my belief that if we 
but get at the soul of this ancient word 
shall come to the heart of this sacrame 
service perhaps by a way that we knew 


In the height of its power this word 
ramentum” was a word of military sig 
cance. It rose to this height from the 1 
mundane levels of the law-courts. Her 
meant the thing placed in a reserved p 
of the temple by the petitioners for jus 
as a token or evidence of their good fg 
It was their sacramentum. The one aga 
whom judgment was given forfeited his’ 
ramentum either to the temple or to the 
Later, howe 
it came to be used by the soldiery of 
Roman Empire. It was the oath wl 
they took among each other that they we 
never turn back in the day of battle, 
would ever march, breast forward, to 
tory or death. Unlike those men of wl 
we read in Holy Writ, “the children 
Ephraim, carrying books, turned back in 
day of battle,” these men knew not — 
meaning of retreat. E 

We, too, are soldiers, but soldiers it 
greater cause than these men of a pas 
empire. We have sworn allegiance te 
King who is King of Kings and Lord 
Lords. Not for us must there be any thou 
of retreat. Conquering still and still 
conquer rideth our King in his mig 
Where he leads, we must follow. The 
fore do we meet here today around 
table of our Lord to refresh our cour 
and renew our sacramentum. Let none th: 
of failure by our Captain led. Therefore 
I call you again to a consciousness of ¥ 
sacramentum. Let us, with the oe 
lain, Lauchlan Maclean Watt, make ag 
our allegiance clear in his words: — 


9 
I bind my heart this tide iy 
To the Galilean’s side, és 
To the wounds of Calvary, g 
To the Christ who died for me. EY 

Ay 
I bind my soul this day t 
To the brother far away, é 


And the brother near at hand, 
In this town and in this land. 


I bind my heart in thrall 

To the God, the Lord of all, 

To the God, the poor man’s friend, 
And the Christ whom he did send 


I bind myself to peace, 

To make strife and envy cease, 
God! Knot thou sure the cord 
Of my thralldom to my Lord. 


il 2, 1925 


Another Booker Washington 


n the sense that Mr. Washington was the 


er of his race as a whole he has had and 
have no successor. In fact, near the lat- 
end of the life of the great leader of his 
e it was evident that the diverse interests 
the race had become so multiplied that no 
man could possibly cover them all in his 
pathies. As a matter of fact, one of the 
ags that wore Mr. Washington out was his 
stant attention to so many diverse inter- 
; of his people, so that when he finally 
apsed it was discovered that every vital 
an of his body had ceased to function. As 
‘esult the great leader will have a number 
successors, heading various groups and lo- 
‘ties, as do other races. One of these is 
ymas Sewel Inborden, of Brick School, En- 
i, N. C. 
was scarcely a half dozen years after 
n Brown had made his supreme sacrifice 
Harper’s Ferry before there was born not 
jaway in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
outh, half white and half colored, destined 
carry on the work the great pioneer of 
‘dom had so nobly begun. The battle- 
und of Manassas was his playground, and 
faithful mother taught him how to work, 
that when he left the valley for the big 
Id he knew how to make baskets, mat- 
ses, chairs, brooms, barrels, etc., as a part 
his mountaineer inheritance. But the boy 
restless, and the news of the assagsina- 
of Garfield stirred in him a desire to be 
ebody in the world. Attired in a white 
den suit, the material for which was picked 
n the bushes where it was left by the 
2D, carded, spun, woven, made by his 
her’s hand (the vest dyed in patriotic col- 
‘of red, white, and blue), he went to Cleve- 
1, O., in 1895, and began his fight for 
areer. Accepting his limitations, he began 
a bellboy, and saved his money to enter 
rlin the following year. ‘There he learned 
isk University, which proved the turning 
it in his life. 
was standing in front of Livingstone Hall 
Fisk one afternoon, and saw a strange 
g fellow coming up the walks. I did not 
then that I was having the honor of 
oming to my Alma Mater one who was 
e my classmate and a leader of his people. 
uunately Fisk has always been a_ school 
re a boy or girl who was struggling could 
his chance, regardless of the amount of 
ey he had. Inborden, I learned years later, 
only $1.25 in his pocket that afternoon. 
his own efforts and that of friends he 
ed at Fisk four years, and graduated with 
y-five cents. Undaunted, he lived on five 
S a day until he got a job. He knew how 
ork, and was not afraid of any sort of 
to make an honest penny. 
ile in school he and I had dabbled in 
logy under Prof. Bennett, and his first 
Work was that of preaching at Beaufort, 
- But his great passion was for teaching, 
he was called by the American Missionary 
ciation to organize a normal school at 
ma, Ark., where he spent two years. This 
id so well that he was called to Albany, 
to reorganize the A. M. A. school there. 
ying made such a success of this he was 
after two years to Enfield, N. C., where 
nd his lifework. Mrs. Joseph K. Brick, 
rooklyn, had given a ‘thousand-acre farm 
che work of Negro education, and Profes- 
Tnborden was picked to utilize it for the 
1 of the community. He set to work, and 
ty, after a quarter of a century, makes a 
t magnificent showing. On this campus 
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of a thousand acres he has built a real com- 
munity school. With eight brick buildings, 
four hundred pupils, twenty-three teachers, he 
has built a real social center for sixty thou- 
sand colored people, scattered over three 
counties, Edgecomb, Halifax, and Nash. Bn- 
deavoring to fit the need of the community, 
the school has elementary, scientific, academic, 
and practical courses of study, so that educa- 
tion is linked to life. On this farm, cotton, 
peanuts, corn, poultry, and garden products 
are raised to supply the need of the school. It 
is a sort of model farm for the community. 
A rural worker is stationed there, and carries 
the gospel of progress throughout the whole 
region round about. In turn, the farmers go 


PrincIPAL THomMAs S. INBORDEN 
Brick School, Enfield, N. C. 


there once a year for a great conference on 
the matters that affect their everyday living. 
At a recent conference five hundred motor 
cars brought their farmer occupants from 
miles around to hear of the new way of living. 

This work for a quarter of a century has 
borne some very valuable fruit. For one thing 
it has had a beneficial effect on the relation 
between the races, so that lynchings are un- 
heard of in this vicinity, the Ku Klux has 
little hold, and the migration of Negroes to 
the North has been at a minimum. For an- 
other thing, the colored people themselves 
have made marked progress, a large per cent. 
of them owning their own homes and ears. 
Education is popular, and the church life is 
continually improving. Buildings for homes, 
churches, and schools have greatly improved, 
reflecting the inner progress of the people. In- 
temperance is constantly decreasing, and the 
illicit trade in liquor is becoming more un- 
popular. There is a growing passion in the 
community for higher things, and the two 
races are in hearty co-operation. 

All this is unquestionably due to Thomas 
Sewel Inborden and his school. He is the 
friend of every man, woman, and child in the 
community regardless of race. He knows them 
all by name, and is a real father confessor to 
the people of the community. But his influence 
is not confined to the three counties. His is 
a state-wide influence. His people called him 
to be president of their State Fair Associa- 
tion, and in this place he stood as a bulwark 
against Garveyism, when it would sweep the 
state. He was made a member of the com- 
mission on award at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, and is, of course, a member of the 
Inter-Racial Commission of the state. He is 
not only in demand as a speaker in various 
parts of the state, but is a popular speaker at 
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conferences and _ gatherings throughout the 
South. He is a most acceptable speaker in 


gatherings in the North, when audiences want 
real first-hand information on the progress of 
education among the colored people of the 
South. 

In addition to his service to the commubity, 
he has found time to indulge in some sugges- 
tive side lines. At Fisk he not only gained the 
confidence of all for his incorruptible integrity, 
but he excelled in botany, and scoured the en- 
tire region for specimens. He followed this 
up after graduation, and is familiar with the 
fauna of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. In botanical lexicography, 
he is credited with the discovery of a new 
flower, Malvaceze Mallow Alceoides. It was 
but a step from flowers to bees, and his pres- 
ent hobby is honey. He has made a great 
study of bee culture, and today is the leading 
authority in all North Carolina on bee life. 
He turns out thousands of pounds of the best 
honey every year. 

In all his work he has been ably seconded 
by his wife, who was Miss Sarah Bvans of 
Oberlin. To them three children were born, 
Julia, Dorothy, and Wilson. The two former 
are married, and together with their husbands 
assist him in the work of the school. Wilson 
is an engineer, and is teaching at St. Augus- 
tine in Raleigh. Principal Inborden is yet 
only sixty, and his eye is undimmed and his 
natural force unabated. As I saw him lately 
called by his Alma Mater to adjust the diffi- 
culties in which she found herself, I felt that 
if Fisk had done nothing but send out that 
one man her whole existence would have been 
justified. He is another Booker Washington, 
and with increased backing could revolutionize 
the great state to which he has dedicated his 
life. 

Henry Huew Procror. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Convention of Religious 


Education Association 

The 22d annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association will convene in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 22-25. The subject will 
be “Religious Education and Religious Ex- 
perience.” The R. B. A. hag been planning for 
many months to make a real contribution to 
this subject. It has been charged that mod- 
ern methods of religious education and of 
securing decisions for the Christian life do 
not produce a real religious experience. <A 
wealth of facts will be brought together at 
this meeting to illuminate this vital subject. 

Wednesday, April 22, will be devoted to the 
professional conferences of the directors and 
ministers of religious education, and the 
workers in week-day schools of religion. The 
first general session of the convention will 
come on Wednesday evening. Thursday and 
Friday will be given to the discussion of the 
convention theme, under the guidance of able 
leaders. There will be no set speeches. The 
materials of the discussion appear in the Feb- 
ruary and April issues of the religious educa- 
tion magazine, which can be secured of the 
R. E. A., 308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Noted speakers who will be present are Dr. 
D. J. Cowling, president of the association, 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, Rey. Ernest 
Thomas, Rev. W. P. Merrill, and Prof. Gerald 
Birney Smith and Harris F. Rall. The day- 
time sessions of the convention will be held 
in Hotel Pfister, and the evening sessions in 
the Immanuel Presbyterian Church. The dis- 
cussion leader for the entire convention period 
will be Dr. Herbert W. Gates of the Congre- 
gational Education Society. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Life’s Yea to More Life 


Do you remember that splendid passage in 
the book of Wzekiel, in which the prophet 
tells of his vision of the valley of dry bones? 
“Behold,” he says, “there were very many in 
the open valley; and lo, they were very dry.” 
But there are possibilities even in dry bones. 
“Prophesy over these bones,’ said God to the 
prophet: ‘Thus saith the Lord God unto these 
bones: Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live.” 

The thought of what this message meant 
for ancient captive Israel, feeling itself only 
the dry bones of a dead nation, moves us mod- 
erns but little. But these ancient words 
touch our imaginations into fire with visions 


of something infinitely greater than any 
merely national restoration. We think of 
multitudinous individual human souls, the 


world over. We think of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and find in that our vision of 
what is meant for the soul of man. Think- 
ing of his resurrection we are able to say an 
eager Yea to death, because in saying Yea 
to death in his spirit we are saying Yea to 
more life, greater and finer development, eter- 
nal ongoing, reunions with our beloved. 


Yet many, calling themselves Christ’s fol- 
lowers, have not learned this. “I have suf- 
fered all my life,’’ says a correspondent of the 
Invalid Parish, ‘from dread of death and hell. 
It has overshadowed my life. Much of the 
preaching I have heard has only increased 
this horror.” The words are pathetic. And 
what said our Lord Christ to his disciples? 
“Tet not your heart be troubled: believe in 
God, helieve also in me.” I like to repeat fre- 
quently to myself those lustrous words of the 
great apostle, who was persuaded that death 
no more than life, things to come no more than 
things present, should be able to separate him 
from the love of God, which has been made 
manifest in Christ Jesus. And I like to find 
the words, as occasionally I do, of those to 
whom eyen now, here in this world where our 
eyes are veiled, God is not merely a name and 
a hope, but an experience. “Sometimes when 
one wakes in the night He is there,” says 
Jane Steger in a recent Atlantic. ‘There is 
nothing extraordinary about it, nothing un- 
natural or emotional, only a feeling of com- 
plete happiness. One may tell Him every- 
thing, offering one’s whole life in gratitude, and 
trying with affectionate thought to bring one’s 
friends into the companionship. . .. At such 
times one may speak to Him of things so un- 
happy that one has never confessed them to 
any human being, hardly even acknowledged 
them to one’s self, feeling that He understands 
all the sorrows, all the anguish of the sins 
and failures.” 


And there is that yet greater thing to which 
I have already referred. The dry bones you 
have called your religion can be clothed with 
life—full-fleshed, eager, thrilling, satisfying, 
exultant Life.- There is more for you, if you 
will have it, than a vague reaching-out, a 
dim, sad hope burdened with a huge perhaps. 
Spirit can live with Spirit. Your spirit can 
learn to live with God’s spirit. You can lift 
yourself up to the consciousness that it is in 
him you constantly live, and move, and have 
your being; that his love is round about you; 
that his grace is sufficient for you; that his 
power can be made perfect in your weakness. 
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Closet and Altar 


EASTER THOUGHTS 


And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world—Matt. 28: 20. 


Jesus of Nazareth is still alive, it is the 
message of the Church that he is alive and 
as near to us as ever he was to those dis- 
ciples when he was there among them on 
that evening before his passion. Yea, is 
nearer, for he is with us by an inward and 
altogether vital presence.—Charles Gore. 


And here lies. the golden and unfailing 
remedy for all our heaviness—not in a revo- 
lution of our circumstances but in the 
recognition of the Lord’s presence in them. 
Make that discovery and joy will be yours— 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory.—David 
Smith. 


And he departed from our eyes, that we 
should return to our own hearts and find 
him there. For he departed, and lo, he is 
here. He would not tarry long with us, yet 
did he never leave us. For he went back 
to the heaven he had never quitted, because 
the world was made by him, and he was in 
this world, and came into this world to 
save sinners.—Augustine. 


O mighty Lord of winter-tide! 
O loving Lord of spring! 
Come to our hearts this Easter Day, 
Melt all the prisoning ice away 
And ever more abide. 
Making both good and ill to be 
Thy blessed opportunity. 
Susan Ooolidge. 


This appears to me the great feature of 
this beautiful resurrection story: Christ 
once more stands among the common things 
of life, the fire, the fish, the bread—all 
common things; a group of tired, hungry 
fishers—all common men; and he is there 
to affirm that. in his resurrection he has 
not broken his bond with men, but strength- 
ened it—wherever common life goes on 
there is Jesus still—W. J. Dawson. 


The entire experience of God’s people 
goes to show that Christ, as the Mediator 
between God and man, as the Representa- 
tive of God and the Channel of his influ- 
ence upon us, must be now alive, and must 
be in a position to exert a personal care 
and a personal influence, and to yield a 
present and inward assistance. Were it 
otherwise, we should be left without a 
Savior, to struggle against the enemies of 
the soul in our own strength, and this would 
be a complete reversal of the experience of 
all those who in past ages have been en- 
gaged in the same strife and have been vic- 
torious.—Marcus Dods. 


Almighty: God, we praise thee that, in 
the weakness of all our love and the dark- 
ness of all our knowledge before death, 
thow hast placed assurance of eternal life 
in simple faith upon thyself. Let this faith 
be richly ours. By thine omnipotence, by 
thy righteousness, by the love thow hast 
vouchsafed, we lift ourselves and rest upon 
thy word. “Because I live, ye shall live 
also.” Oh, keep us steadfast in union with 
thyself, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

George Adam Smith. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


_know him, to have had such an experie 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVO 
The Corner Stone of Faith and | 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topi 
for April 12-18 — 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

7 

Topic: What Does the Resurrection a 


Mean to Me? JI Corinthians 15: 1-2 
(Waster Meeting.) 


i 
q 


Light from the Bible Passage 


Paul had no doubt about the resurr 
of Jesus. He had sufficient evidence to 
his critical mind. He was living only a 
years after the date. Furthermore he 
convinced of the appearance of Jesus to 
after the resurrection. As a result he @ 
not help preaching about the subject. It 
his chief topic. Doubters there were in 
day. They claimed that resurrection from 
dead is impossible. If that were true, | 
admitted, then Christ could not haye 1 
from the dead; preaching about it is use 
our faith has no foundation; and a false s 
ment is being made about God himself. 

But the whole weight of testimony is ag; 
any such argument. Paul is absolutely ¢ 
dent that Jesus did rise from the dead. — 
could face anything in life because of 
Ultimate victory was waiting for him. 


Leads for Leaders ; 
One needs to reassure himself that . 
did rise from the dead. Is it like him, a 


What is there about him that would ma 
believable even if it cannot be proyen 
any other man ever rose from the dead? \ 
happens to our faith if we do not believe fl 

What does his resurrection mean fo 
daily life? Does it not fill it with hope, w 
inspiration for a higher type of living? 

What for the world? Where does 
fluence and power of Jesus stop if we 
of him as simply a normal human ch 
who disappeared from the earth nineteen 
dred years ago? Would he be more 
Confucius or a Plato or an Emerson? 

What for the years beyond this: lif 
this existence enough to satisfy us? 
not get driving power by looking forw 
a time of readjustment of things that a 
cult, of compensations for losses and 
gles, of peace that is strong and lasting 


Thoughts for Members 
There are many voices that answer 
hope, but one alone brings conviction. | 
brought to his disciples the proof that 
had no dominion over him. His was a 
of life upon which its dismay could n 
In fellowship with him we, too, are 
over this enemy.—Herbert L. Willett. 


Where is your Lord? 
Within the daily round 
Of duty. God’s command 
For you just now ’s the sound — q 
Of the Master’s voice. Stand 
To yéur hard task! Be true 
To your ideal! 
God’s will ’s the real— i 
Your Lord dwells there for you. 
—Doremus Se 


A Moment of Prayer . 3 

O Thou in whom the highest hope of men 
placed, our confirmation comes from wl 
know of Thee. Enrich our hope at this 
by drawing us closer to Thyself, that ¥ 
may arise in newness of life with Thee. ame 
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he Cripple at the Beautiful 
Gate 


‘Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 12 
je Cripple at the Beautiful Gate. Acts3: 1-11 


he theory, whatever may be its value, that 
++ of the mass of stories of the miraculous 
4t must have been current in the early 
‘arch those that are recorded in the New 
tament are there largely because of their 
a. of spiritual symbolism, fits in very 
(ely with the story of the miraculous healing 
‘the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
‘mple. Few stories of the miraculous are 
ire richly beautiful and beautifully rich in 
isir suggestiveness. 
t may be recalled that it was from this 
isident that Dean Brown drew his text for 
“Prize Sermon” in World’s Work, which 
; afterwards published in The Congrega- 
nalist (June 26, 1924)—a sermon which 
ended for its meaning and practical power 
m the adaptation to modern life of Peter’s 
brds, Silver and gold have I none, but such 
| I have give I thee. 
|I have always felt that in this record one 
the finest things is in the symbolic suggestion 
the relationship of human agency to divine 
wer. This, of course, is expressed in the 
lingness to give what one has. God makes 
‘Tge use of honest consecration of small tal- 
\ts and resources. In giving what they have 
d to give saintly men and women through- 
t the ages have enriched themselves and 
ers. It has been the privilege of Christians 
be “though poor, yet making many rich.” 
But this symbolism of human co-operation 
found not only in what one gives, but in 
‘hat one does. An increasingly large number 
: people in the church today are willing to 
jive money, but they will not do anything. Let 
emphasize the symbolism of the strong right 
m. Peter did not merely say to the cripple, 
the name of the Lord Jesus, rise up and 
alk. That might have been sufficient, but the 
ord says more. 
He took him by the right hand and he lifted 
im up. There is the secret of the miracle. It 
as human sympathy and human helpfulness 
o-operating with divine grace. The power of 
just then was operating through Peter’s 
trong right arm. Men will never be lifted up 
ithout such sympathy and help; and sym- 
athy and help are never really effective until 
y are expressed in practical ways. The 
ristian is the man of the outstretched hand. 
Is there not also a symbolic suggestion re- 
arding the means of making the church’s min- 
stry effective? Here was this poor cripple 
ing helpless at the very portal of the Temple. 
the magnitude and grandeur of that place did 
thing to restore him. The beauty of the 
Gate did nothing to lift him up, though his 
soul may have found satisfaction in gazing 
upon it. The aesthetic environment is not to 
be despised, the prestige and glory of the 
Temple and its Beautiful Gate. It was 
through men who felt the spiritual lure of a 
holy and beautiful place that the miracle was 
performed. But the miracle happened only 
ar ugh personal worship and deyotion—it 
came about through consecrated men going up 
to the Temple to pray. 
“That lesson should not be lost. At the por- 
s of our modern churches and temples is 
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found a crippled and helpless humanity. Great 
architecture, gorgeous adornment, will not 
alone avail to help. It is only in those who 
see in these things a holy purpose and who 
associate with them personal worship and 
service that the church accomplishes its mission. 
And the symbolism of the transformation of 
the cripple should not be lost. There is a fine 
abandon in his new experience. Note that he 
first of all enters the Temple. He dedicates 
his newly found strength to God. But the 
joy in his new powers finds expression only 
in “walking, and leaping, and praising God.” 
Would that all men could similarly exult in 
the powers with which God endows them! 


‘‘Recent Lessons and Theology”’ 


The editorial reflections presented recently 
upon this page at the suggestion of a cor- 
respondent has evoked more comment than it 
is possible to publish. The following article 
by an aged minister (we shall expect a fairly 
large number of our readers to assure us that 
seventy-six is not aged) shows the fact that 
increase of years has not dimmed his powers 
of thought or expression. To us it seems a 
very notable contribution. The article is by 
Rey. DeWitt C. Eggleston, and he says in 
sending it: 

I am moved to add my point of view to what 
appeared in The Congregationalist under the 
heading, “Recent Lessons and Theology.” I 
am a retired Congregational minister 76 years 
of age and have more time to do good, hard 


thinking than when in the active ministry. I 
hope these thoughts may be helpful. 


Mr. Eggleston is at present living with his 
son at 245 Langdon Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
His contribution is as follows: 

The theological position during the early 
years of the writer’s experience was that 
Jesus came to die for the sins of the world. 
Anything else that he did was secondary and 
incidental. Later on the position taken by 
some teachers was that Jesus came to do the 
will of his Father and make an exhibit of 
regeneration by the use of a new leaven in 
the lump.. The former said all men are out- 
casts with no hope unless help came from 
without, objectively, miraculously, mysteri- 
ously. The latter said all men are children 
of God to be saved by means of co-operation 
between the creative spirit of God and the 
higher capacities of man. 

This co-operation involved good will and 
diligent effort on the part of man. As to the 
matter of sacrifice, it may be said that any 
great love involves care, anxiety, and possible 
suffering, sorrow, and forgiveness. Shall we 
call these experiences sacrifices or the high- 
ets possible privileges? Were not the ways 
of Jesus on the whole simple and natural? The 
spirit of compassion and helpfulness which 
involved forgiveness seemed to be as _ irre- 
sistible as the mountain spring under the pres- 
sure of the eternal hills. He could hardly 
wait during his healing operations to say, “Thy 
sins be forgiven, go and sin no more.” Imagine 
Jesus saying to Mary Magdalene, “I know 
your desire and needs, but there is nothing i 
can do for you at present. In the near future 
I expect to shed my blood for the remission 
of sins. After that, if you have faith in that 
act and due penitence in your heart, the evil 
spirits may be cast out.” 

Why do we try to screen ourselves under 
the cover of a “great mystery’? There is 
mystery everywhere, and the more the knowl- 
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edge the deeper the mystery seems ‘to get, but 
we let the mystery take care of itself and go 
ahead in the knowledge we have. 

What becomes of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin? Until the physiologists find some way of 
getting rid of the diseases of the body in some 
magical way, and until the psychologists find 
a way of putting the memory and the sub-con- 
scious mind to sleep, and until the socialists 
eradicate the vices and crimes of society, we 
are not going to get away from the awful fact 
of sin. Agriculturalists are finding ways of 
redeeming degenerate soils, and physicians are 
working to get rid of weakness and disease by 
body-building. Why not do as Jesus did, by 
building up a spiritual morale? Jesus did not 
invite people to lives of ease. He liked one 
hundred per cent. efficiency. The shepherd 
was to bring in the lost sheep and perfect the 
flock. He said well done to those who had 
gained one hundred per cent. The successful 
virgins were those who provided oil enough to 
meet any emergency. Jesus never seemed to 
be quite so well satisfied as when he discoy- 
ered great faith and fidelity. He was at times 
very exacting in his demands. The young 
man in his arbor was to do the utmost. The 
wise and mature Nicodemus was to go forward 
by being born again. The people were to as- 
sume responsibilities and strive to enter into 
the straight gate. They were to ease their 
burdens not by unloading them on the master, 
but by being possessed of his spirit. 

What shall we do with Paul in this matter 
of theology? We will put the words, ‘‘Let the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus, and scores 
of others of similar import, over against those 
we rely upon to support the old order. We 
will say he was a great thinker, a great writer, 
a great evangelist, a great fighter for God, but 
he showed that he was human and was not 
entirely free from his ancestry and the pagan 
idea of God. 

“We will say of Jesus that he was and is 
the great atonement and that as the Father 
worked so he worked. We will say that no 
pressure could be brought to bear upon him 
that could tempt him to part with his birth- 
right, or separate him from the order of right- 
eousness. He stands secure in the integrities 
of life and truth and he pledges his utmost 
grace and power to help bring every seeking 
soul into his life with all of-its integrities and 
values. 


Yale Convocation Plans 


The 16th annual Convocation for ministers 
conducted by the Yale Divinity School will 
be held this year April 20-22. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching will be deliv- 
ered by the Very Rev. William Ralph Inge, 
D.D., dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, England. 
Dean Inge, who is one of the outstanding schol- 
ars of the English Church, has chosen as his 
“The Preaching of the Kingdom of God 
in Church History. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on 
Theology will be given by Prof. Douglas C. 
Macintosh, Ph.D., on “The Reasonableness of 
Christianity.” 

The other speakers will be Prof. BE. Hershey 
Sneath, LL.D., who will return from France 
to deliver the Alumni Lecture on “Shall We 
Have a Creed?”’; Col. Arthur Woods, LL.D., 
Police Commissioner in New York City, 1907T- 
1917, who will discuss “The Civic Responsi- 
bility of the Minister’; and Rey. William E. 
Gilroy, D.D., Editor of The Congregational- 
ist, who will discuss “The Problem of Religious 
Journalism.” The Convocation sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., 
of New York City. The school, which is inter- 
denominational, invites all ministers to attend. 
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Maude Royden on the Church 
and Women* 

A Review by Anna Estelle May 
Congregational Social Service Department 
THE CHURCH AND WOMAN is at once a his- 

tory, a protest, and a prophecy. 

The author attempts to trace the develop- 
ment of the idea of the spiritual equality of 
the sexes from its faintest beginnings at the 
time of the dawn of the Christian era up to 
the present time. What has the church done 
to advance this ideal? What has the church 
done to retard it? Has the church been 
wrong? Why should women be content to be 
“writers instead of speakers—poets instead of 
priests—Sunday school teachers rather than 
bishops?” And finally granted that the Wo- 
man Movement in the church is slowly gain- 
ing ground, what real contribution has woman 
to make to the cause of organized Christianity 
aside from individual service? 

Miss Royden has a wonderful capacity for 
discrimination. She always sees what is back 
of the slogan. When a writer testifies to the 
“freedom and equality of women” in the early 
years of the Christian era by saying, “They 
(women) enjoyed freedom of intercourse in 
society ; they walked and drove in public thor- 
oughfares with veils that did not cover their 
faces; they dined in the company of men; 
ete.,”’ she reduces the testimony to an absurd- 
ity merely by changing the gender of the pro- 
noun, “They (men) enjoyed freedom of inter- 
course in society; they walked and drove in 
the public thoroughfares with veils that did 
not cover their faces; they dined in the com- 
pany of women; ete.’ The illustration only 
serves to show, according to Miss Royden, 
how complete was the subordination of women. 

Miss Royden declares in no uncertain terms 
that the reason of this assumption of inferior- 
ity to men has always rested upon the enor- 
mous importance that men and women alike 
have attached to physical or material power 
as opposed to or distinct from spiritual power. 
It is against this that the writer protests. 
Only as spirit comes to be recognized as the 
real power in the universe the equality of 
men and women in ecclesiastical affairs is 
promoted. 

Woman’s contribution to the theology of 
the future will be to “emphasize the fact that 
God is Love, that he is our Father, that the 
world is our home and all men brothers. It 
will, in the radiant light of that revelation, 
soften the harsher aspects of God as the God 
of the battlefield and the Judge of the law- 
court.” Also, perhaps even “there may enter 
into the minds of men some conception of the 
eternal motherhood in God. ... It is suggested 
by our Lord in words of infinite tenderness. 
He would, he said, as he yearned over the city 
of Jerusalem, have gathered her together ‘as 
a hen gathers her brood under her wings,’ 
though they would not. But men have not 


realized yet that motherhood as well as 
fatherhood is in God.” 
From the first chapter on the “Universal 


Subordination of Women” to the “Last Word’ 
this English preacher claims that a “full and 
not merely theoretical recognition” of the 
spiritual equality of women has never been 


*THe CHURCH AND WOMAN, by A. MAUDE 
RoypDEN (Doran). 


made in organized Christianity. To be con- 
cise—women have not yet been given a free 
and full welcome to our Protestant pulpits. 
The question is one of “vital and fundamental 
principle” and may not be settled as a matter 
chiefly of expediency. 


A New Hymn Book 

HyMNs OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire. WHdited 
by Mitton §, Lirriterienp (Barnes & Co. 
$135 per hundred). This new hymn book is 
one of the best. It includes a comprehensive 
and varied collection of hymns, old and new, 
which meet the needs of the churches for 
general use and for special occasions. The 
music has been carefully selected to express 
the spirit of the words and to conform to com- 
mon usage. Alternative tunes are given for 
hymns for which such a choice may be de- 
sirable. A considerable number of chants, 
responses, liturgical forms and prayers follow 
the hymns. Scripture selections for respon- 
sive readings, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects are printed in large type in the back of 
the book. The hymns are arranged in care- 
fully classified logical order. All of the words 
are printed within the music staff. The first 
lines appear as the title of the hymns. 


The Late Bishop Quayle 
By the Editor 


While a book by Bishop William A, Quayle 
has been on our shelves awaiting review, the 
noble Bishop has passed away. In ealling at- 
tention to the rich quality of this last book, 
Out-of-Doors With Jesus,* it is fitting that a 
word should be said regarding its author, a 
man who possessed unusual facility and grace 
of expression, alike in the spoken and in the 
written word, and a man whose expression 
was the sincere revelation of a beautiful soul. 

I heard Bishop Quayle only once. For some 
reason I can recall neither the occasion, nor 
the main theme of his address, but I recall a 
major portion of it with great vividness. It 
was a passage that revealed the lack of “side” 
on the part of the Bishop and the simple 
democracy of his tastes and character. Above 
many men of his time the Bishop might have 
claimed distinction as an author, but in this 
passage he poked the most delightful fun at 
those who make pretensions to authorship, in 
much the same way that Lincoln lampooned 
military bumptiousness in his references to 
his experiences in the Black Hawk War. 
Bishop Quayle’s description of an imaginary 
“Authors’ Club” was‘ rich and full of many 
shrewd thrusts. 

He himself wrote with simple grace and 
dignity, not out of ambition or professional 
zeal, but because he had something to say. 
This last book has its own approach to the 
life of Jesus. Here are pictures of the Christ 
of the open places. The chapter titles are 
suggestive, as Jesus and the Birds, Jesus and 
the Wind, Jesus and the Sea, etc. 

Bishop Anderson, of New England, a mem- 
ber of the same episcopal class as Bishop 
Quayle, pays a tribute to the humanity of his 
brother bishop. He tells how when traveling 
on a Pullman, when all the other guests had 
gone to bed, Bishop Quayle would visit with 


*OutT-oF-Doors WiTH JESUS, by WILLIAM A, 
QuAYLE (Abingdon Press. $1.50). 
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the porter, gently drawing forth his life s 
and winning confidence through his lack 
any affectation or condescension. “It was 
nature to put himself on the side of the b 
ward, the unfortunate, the struggling,” 

Bishop Anderson. I can well believe it. 
is the sort of impression that I gathered 
I listened to that lecture long ago in wl 
he paid his tribute to the type of people » 
say “we authors.’ He was no less a ™ 
author because he was essentially a man 
the people. 


New Issues of ‘‘Everyman’s Libr 7 

New issues of Hveryman’s Library quic 
a regretful memory of the happy days Ww 
this Library made available the world’s n 
note Le 
pensive and almost inaccessible—for a pal 
shilling a volume. The American price ) 
always slightly higher, but even at the pres 
price, eighty cents, this Library may § 
claim to be “the best low-priced edition 
standard books,” and the new issues maint 
the high quality. Among the recent editi 
are: The Collected Poems of Alexander Po 
The Paston Letters (2 vols.) ; Locke's 1 
Treatises of Civil Government; The Spec 
of Charles James Fox; The Journal of Geo 
Fox; Swift's Journal to Stella; The West 


+ Avernus, by Morley Roberts; The Golden 


of Granpere, by Anthony Trollope; and a) 
ume of Short Stories by Russian Authors. 
conspicuous feature of Hveryman’s ee 
the distinctive quality of the Introduct 

These are always by critics particularly sui 
for the task- and are frequently almost as 4 
uable as the text to which they afford 
most skilful guidance. 


Fiction 

Gop WILLS It, by WILLIAM STEARNS Da 
(Maemillan. $1.50). 

THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE, ¢ Wants 
STEARNS Davis (Macmillan. $2.50). 

The first of these historical novels, a 
of the first crusade, is a new and cheaper | 
tion of a book originally published in 1 
which ‘has had several reprintings and 
found wide favor. 

The Beauty of the Purple is a new story 
Christian Constantinople in the eighth centu 
The opinions of two prominent Congregatio1 
ministers concerning this book may be of inf 
est to The Oongregationalist’s readers. Dr. 
H. Stafford of Pilgrim Congregational Chur 
St. Louis, says: “I have perused the book 
delight. The vigor and skill with which 
plot is wrought contribute to the pleasure 
what amounts in effect to an excursion of 1 
imagination to Byzantium in its most brillia 
and fascinating period,” and Dr. J. P. Huget, 
Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church, Broe 
lyn, pays this tribute: “Alike in the beauty 
the writing, the fascination of the plot, t 
delineation of character, and the portrayal 
a great period in the world’s history, the bo 
is not only admirable, but of quite excepti D 
merit.” . 

THE THUNDERING HERD, by ZANE GR 
(Harper. $2.00). The “movies” are alreat 
widely popularizing this story—a thrilling pi 
ture of the old West of the Indian and buffa 
succumbing to the irresistible coming of f 
white pioneer. One expects—and one will fi 


a 
in such a story—no lack of interest and actio 
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‘hen Easter Came to Pine-Ayr 
| By Daisy D. Stephenson 

re the cookies ready, Weese? 
‘y is it that little church has been locked 
’ Janetta’s flaxen bob indicated the hill 
a rose majestically to the west of the 


And how 


be cottage. Thickly wooded with young 
as and spruces, it was crowned with a pic- 
pea meeting-house, built long ago of native 
‘ne. 
bout five years since the community had 
ices,” replied Louise, whisking a pan of 
‘kies from the stove and dumping them on 
Kitchen table. “Now we'll ice them, Jan. 
Mother’s tube of yellow goo and this 
Je will have some Haster cookies if we can’t 
e anything else Wastery. Isn’t it fine school 
issed at noon for spring vacation?” 
uddy’s daffodil head bobbed up the back 
S in answer to the spicy odors that had 
ted into the sandy ravine where he dug 
tless ditches and built bridges to his 
t's content. “Gimme one,’ he pleaded. 
! a squeal of delighted recognition. “Lit- 
chickens and—and bunnies and birds!” 
Much obliged for appreciating my works of 
Buddy.” | Louise eyed child and cookies 
ely. “I did mean those birds for tulips 
lilies, but you’re right. MHere’s’a bird and 
| can furnish the song.” 
I saw a_ bluebird,” volunteered Buddy, 
ching a left wing. “Two of ’em. Buildin’ 
est on our porch in a hole up by a log—” 
Show us!” Janetta flashed out, trailed by 
sister and small brother. 
Shy, bluish gray Mrs. B., alighted on the 
ling, telltale straws in her beak. Silver 
‘es floated from an ancient pine where sky- 
e Mr. B. reported “present,” adding a few 
ls by way of spring greeting. 
‘He’s offered us his notes,’ observed Louise, 
ly. “Paid his rent in advance. I call 
t good business.” 
anetta, skipping inside to a congenial task, 
g a bit her class had learned for last year’s 
ster program: 
Winged lute that we call a bluebird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain; 
The voice of the wind, the sunshine, 
And fragrance of blossoming things. 


h, you are a poem of April 
That God has endowed with wings! 


‘Spring’s sweet rain is right,’ broke in 
‘ teasing drawl of middle brother, Garry. 
e’re having some more of the same. H’m. 
hateyer it is smells, lead me to it.” He 
ed himself on to the wood-box, fortified 


Oh, bother!” Janetta 
inquiringly from the back window. 
nd I meant to hike up to the Twin B and 
plore the cave with Sally and Ruth Bedloe. 
au been fishing?’ She whirled on Garry, 
renely indifferent to weather. 

“Course not. Season doesn’t open till next 
k. Then there’ll be fishermen flocking up 
ery time the little old train puffs in. Watch 
e learn all about catching these tricky moun- 
in trout! I’m going to try to supply one of 
e Inns this summer. Freckles at the post- 
ce says summer folks like ’em for break- 
st and fish-fry picnics. When will mother be 
ck?” 

“She said not to expect her till noon to- 


morrow.” Louise tested the icing and started 
decorating wholesale, “Doctor James said he 
simply had to have the one person who knew 
about nursing. Life or death, nearly. That 
poor mother and new baby up Beaver Creek 
are awfully sick. But mother’ll pull them 
through till a nurse gets on the job tomorrow.” 

“Funny our being planted up here as quick 
as scat,’ remarked Janetta, wincing as if the 
pattering drops hit a sore spot. “To think 
just as we had a chance to sell our city house, 
mother’s Aunt Rachel should head for Cali- 
fornia, and offer us this cabin free for six 
months. It'll be no end of fun all summer, 
but I did hate to leave the girls and miss all 
the good times at Haster.” 

“Does that .church over there belong to 
somebody that’s sealed it up till doomsday or 
something?’ Garry leisurely prepared to sally 
forth for stove wood to oblige Louise. The 
clouds had floated, like wisps of cotton wool, 
down from the range, blotting out the Cathe- 
dral rocks and swathing hill and valley in 
ghostly mist. Buddy watched for a cloud to 
sit down on the step with him every minute. 

“Well, Grandpa Wallace, down by the river, 
told me there was nobody to keep it up since 
the ‘boom busted,’”’ quoted Louise. ‘You know 
this used to be a big lumber camp. But they 
moved the sawmill down river, and the rich 
ranchers sold and moved away and there’s no 
one to take the lead and start Sunday again, 
I suppose. Evyerybody’s business is nobody’s. 
I’d love to peek in that cunning church. I 
know there’s an organ,” she sighed, daubing 
chicks, bunnies, and birds an impartial yellow. 

Garry banged in the wood and retrieved a 
penny that dropped from his pocket. ‘Wish 
there was some way of making a few dimes 
before vacation,” he said. ‘“Mother’s so afraid 
of breaking into the nest egg, but it’s tough 
on her to go off nursing and losing sleep. 
Guess earning a quarter in this Rip Van 
Winkle place is about as easy aS moving that 
hill.” He chuckled. “A gentle little earth- 
quake might wake up these folks and open 
the church door, whack !” 

“M’m,”’ assented Louise, setting the cookies 
away to cool in a place the boys wouldn’t 
think of. One of Garry’s idle remarks had 
rung a bell in her mind. Only the evening be- 
fore she and her mother had read aloud the 
beautiful Waster chapter from Matthew. 
Garry’s phrases, “door sealed,’ and “earth- 
quake” suggested to her the rolling away of 
the great stone from the sepulchre. Had the 
people of Pine-Ayr made a sort of sepulchre 
of the little church? And what would it take 
to roll away their stone and flood the place 
with sweet air and sunshine, and hope and 
new life? 

Buddy, perched on a top step, catching rain 
in a small pail, was talking softly to himself. 
Strangely enough, he was repeating bits of 
an Waster story Louise had read from a new 
household magazine, about an unhappy lily 
bulb that lay on the florist’s shelf so lonely. 
It thought, “I am brown, the shelf is brown, 
the floor is brown, the whole world is brown.” 

“You mean it’s wet!” complained Janetta, 
giving up the trip to the jolly ranch with a 
pang. 

“Hi! It’s just time for the big bus to go 
through!” Garry displayed sudden energy, and 
grabbing his old slicker, vanished in the down- 
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pour. A trail wound down from “The Hope 
Chest,” as Janetta called it, twisted itself 
twice round the hill, crossed the river bridge, 
and ended at a tiny station which neighbored 
humbly with the village store and post-oflice. 
(Dr. Doolittle’s, Buddy liked ‘to call it.) 

“I’m going, too. That’s all that will hap- 
pen all day,’ decided Janetta with a pout. 

“I wanna go,” began Buddy, but Louise 
sidetracked him shrewdly. . “I need good, ex- 
perienced help,” she explained. “It’s a splen- 
did time to fix up the little room below. Then 
when Tommy comes up to visit you—” 

They were merrily mopping and hammering 
when the “Bob White” call of the clan brought 
them top-side like jacks-in-a-box. Garry was 
breathless, -sopping, and positively excited. 
Janetta, half a league below, panted and made 
signs. 

“Guesswhathappened!” Garry brought it 
out as one word. “The bus to Estes balked 
down the road and the driver's phoned to the 
mouth of the canyon for a service car. Then 
Mr. Reeves got word at the post-office that 
the road’s blocked a mile beyond. Rock and 
gravel slide, so the bus will be here for hours, 
maybe all night—” 

It was interrupt or explode for Janetta. 

“We'll feed ’em!’”’ she put the big idea in 
a nutshell. Two men had walked up from the 
breakdown and were asking the way to a 
lunch counter. If they could get tea and sand- 
wiches now—’” 

“And the postmaster guyed ’em and said 
they’d have to fill up on scenery or pine cones. 
All he’s got is air-tights and old bread—” 
Garry halted at the inspired look on Louise’s 
face. 

“Opportunity’s right on our roof,” she re- 
marked, “and we thought it was rain! Com- 
pany forward, march!” She hurried kitchen- 
ward, giving directions with a level head and 
voice. “All mother’s fresh bread, meant to 
last over Sunday,” she took stock with one 
hand and shook down the fire with the other. 
“Buddy, fly below and bring up the condensed 
milk. r appoint you custodian of the can- 
opener. We'll give those hungry bus-ters a 
choice of tea or coffee. About a dozen folks, 
you said, Jan? You cut bread for all you’re 
worth and open the extra butter. Garry, bring 
a couple of pounds and some pimento cheese 
your first trip back. We've lots of peanut 
butter and the remains of yesterday’s hen.” 

“And those eggs we saved to dye,” Janetta. 
bravely brought herself to say. 

Louise nodded. “We may need them. As- 
semble paper napkins and tin cups, and bor- 
row Miss Jenkins’ over the gulch. Not rain- 
ing much now, that’s good. Mother’s jam and 
marmalade, extra special. Course you may 
help, Buddy. Only if you love us, don’t stub 
your toe on the way.” 

There followed the busiest, dizziest period of 
preparation and service imaginable. Garry was 
a windmill, Janetta never wasted a motion. 
Buddy took orders like a juggler’s assistant 
and obeyed them like a lamb. Then down the 
hill moved the relief corps, though Janetta 
called it a movable lunch counter—and the 
welcome they received from the depressed 
travelers, was one to remember a lifetime. No 
grouch had the slightest chance in that at- 
mosphere of youth and steaming tea. The 
sun broke out to watch proceedings; and up 
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the hill came Janetta, a small tugboat towing 
dignified craft; a stately, handsome woman, 
rather pale, leaning on the arm of a pleasant 
young man who bore a striking resemblance 
to her. 

“Louise, this is Dr. Goodheart and his 
mother,” Janetta observed the conventions 
with a huff and a puff. “She had a nervous 
headache so I asked her to come up and lie 
down awhile.” 

Louise hospitably swept the dignified craft 
into harbor while the animated tug found op- 
portunity to whisper slyly, “He’s a minister!’ 

Never were there pleasanter guests. The 
Goodhearts seemed to sense affairs at once and 
took the keenest interest in the silver shower 
that followed the one from the clouds. Mrs. 
Goodheart declared it cured her at once, just 
to relax in the old camp chair, sipping tea 
and feasting on scenery. 

She and her son were Hasterners. He was 
to take up his work in a city church the fol- 
lowing week. They had planned this week-end 
in the far-famed Colorado mountain park, 
twenty miles up from the village. 

“Yes, that is the church on the hill, but—” 
The story was out before Louise realized it. 
Young Dr. Goodheart at once followed the road 
through the evergreens, to view this deserted 
church close up. Later, Garry brought news 
that the bus would not resume its journey 
until about seven, so all hands joined in pre- 
paring a simple. supper which was enjoyed be- 
fore genial blazing pine knots. Before their 
new friends went back to the station, the 
young minister produced his amazing, delight- 
ful plan. “Something must be done about it. 
Mother and I will be on hand next Sunday at 
ten o’clock if you young folks will do the 
rest.” He waited for their reaction. 

Louise expected that gentle little earth- 
quake, but Garry replied, ‘“Watch us!” and 
rattled dimes in his pockets like a cowboy on 
pay day. Over five dollars had been earned 
for the family budget that day. 

Of course, it was a handicap being without 
an airplane. Otherwise the good news flew 
through the community on two legs and four, 
a-horseback and by telephone. The _ post- 
master’s wife dug out the key from somewhere 
and superintended the airing and decorating 
of the little chapel. The school teacher could 
play nicely and it was astonishing how many 
Haster songs and pieces the children remem- 
bered. One little woman brought her treasure, 
a white and gold lily. Louise recalled the one 
that had thought the whole earth was brown, 
but through patience and care had blossomed 
to brighten the Easter services. The ranch 
children brought budding branches and a 
wealth of cheery anemones, and the sunlight 
streamed in through the open door and win- 
dows in golden glory. 

Every soul in that community enjoyed that 
Easter service with eyes and faces that shone 
while holding a bit of wonderment as to how 
it had all happened. 


“Christ is risen,’ murmured Grandpa Wal- 


lace as glad voices rose in harmony and floated - 


out to join the wild birds’ melodies. 

“My father used to love the old song, 
‘Showers of Blessing,’’’ Mother Hope said to 
Mrs. Goodheart as the youngsters thronged 
out into the sunshine with the minister. “It 
must have been such a shower that brought 
you to us.” 

The postmaster, breaking away from a 
neighborly group, joined them with the an- 
nouncement, ‘“We’ve got our heads together 
and there’ll be news soon. One thing, though, 
there’ll be something doing in this church every 
Sunday!” And Louise, dropping back to join 
her mother, clasped her hands joyfully: Haster 
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had come to Pine-Ayr! The stone was rolled 
away. 


(All rights reserved) 


Palm Sunday 


By Paul H. Yourd 

Palm Sunday is a Christian anniversary. 

It commemorates the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem prior to his crucifixion. 

The entry has been called the Triumphal 
Entry because it was attended by enthusiasm. 

“Hosanna: Blessed is He that cometh 

in the name of the Lord; 

Hosanna in the highest.” 

Thus shouted the thousands of pilgrims who 
had gathered in Jerusalem to attend the Pass- 
over Feast and who had swarmed out of the 
city to meet the famous Prophet. 

When they saw him coming in true prophet- 
style, their holiday joy spent itself in stripping 
the trees and shrubs of their branches and 
throwing them into the road to make a carpet 
for the Prophet to ride over. Many in true 
Sir Walter Raleigh fashion Bpirad their gar 
ments in the way. 

But the enthusiasm was short lived. It was 
mob enthusiasm. It was ephemeral. It was 
curiosity raised to the nth degree. And as 
Jesus did not cater to the curiosity of the mob, 
it, baseball fan like, turned upon its erstwhile 
hero and crucified him. 

A deeper significance of the event may be 
expressed thus: It was the entrance of a Big 
Idea into the city, and the city was not Big 
Enough to entertain It. 


The city rejected It and nailed It to the 


cross. 
It was an Idea of Righteousness, civic and 


individual. It was an Idea hostile to en- 
trenched privilege, graft, prejudice, bigotry, 
oppression. 


It was an Idea that all people are God’s 
children, that God is the Father of all and 
loves all. It was an Idea of the Divine in 
man instead of the Devil in man. 

But the city and the temple rejected the 
Idea and the Man who brought the Idea. They 
crucified him. 

Are we big enough to receive him and his 
big idea, or do we reject him as they did 
twenty centuries ago. 


Fred B. Smith on America 


Fred B. Smith gave a stirring address be- 
fore the Boston Congregational Club on March 
23, upon the subject, “Is America a Great 
Nation?” He referred to the familiar boasts 
of the politician, the business man, ‘the statis- 
tician, and the philanthropist on America’s 
greatness, also the praise of other nations. 
Mr. Smith then cited the great nations of an- 
tiquity and of Germany, and referred to their 
fall. He said that ‘bragging does not make a 
nation great, nor riches, nor military power; 
and he declared that “if America is to be great 
in the coming years she must keep her arms 
open to the flood of democracy which is seep- 
ing around the world.” That will change our 
economic conditions, our education, and our 
religion; also “America must find an absolutely 
Christian basis for her international rela- 
tions”; we must co-operate with other nations, 
as we work together with other people around 
the world in religion, in education, and in 
business. 

Mr. Smith spoke strongly in behalf of law 
enforcement, the preservation of our form of 
government, and the maintenance of the pur- 
pose of the founders that this should be God’s 
country. 

Mr. Smith is devoting most of his time to 
work and speaking in behalf of respect for law 


and law enforcement. He is chairman ¢ 
Citizen's Committee of One Thousand for 
Observance and Enforcement, with — 
quarters at 105 East 22d St., New York 

In the absence of Harry G. Dixon, pre; 
of the Boston Congregational Club, who 
the South because of ill-health, the first 
president, Rey. Clarence W. Dunham, pre 
The attendance was large. f 


Contributions on Religion 


Education _ | 

It is the policy of the Boston Uniy 
School of Religious Education and 
Service to distribute gratuitously each 
series of educational bulletins bearing 
the theory and practice of religious edue 
The series for the current year comprise 
following titles: j 
ATHEARN, WALTER S.: An Evaluatic 


the Project Method as an Instrw 
Religious Education. 


BENTLEY, JOHN E.: The Mechanistio 
Personalistic Psychological Contri 
to the Field of Religious Hducation 


Maruatt, Hart: What Is a Person? 


Munkres, ALBERTA, and others: Bi 
raphy for Elementary Workers in- 
gious Education. 


The annual announcement of the Scho 
Religious Education and Social 
which has the value of a treatise 
professional training of lay leadershij 
the church. 

Any or all of these bulletins will be nm 

without cost to any address upon applies 
Requests for the foregoing publications 
be sent to WaLtrerR S. ATHEARN, Dean 
School of Religious Wducation and 
Service of Boston University, 20 Beacon 
Boston, Mass. 


Harvard Theological Visita 
Week 


Visitation Week of the Theological 
in Harvard University comes April 14 
The program includes alumni meetings of 
dover and Harvard Divinity alumni, a 
alumni luncheon, dinners the evenings of 
14th and 15th, and a succession of lectures 
conferences. Rey. J. Cyril Flower of ¢ 
bridge, England, will speak on “The Out 
for Churches of the Free Spirit,” Prof. B 
M. Jones of Haverford College on “Mysti 
and Asceticism” and “Mysticism and O 
tion,’ Prof. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of 
Seminary, on “Co-operation Between 
logical Schools and the Local Churches,” 
Lewis Hodous on “Christianity and the 
Fast,” Prof. Edgar S. Brightman of 
University on “Immortality,” Dr. C. 
Campbell, director of the Boston Psycopa 
Hospital, on “Pastoral Care and the © 
Psychology,” Hollis R. Bailey, Boston 
on “The Puritan Clergy,” Dr. Charles 
Eliot on “The New England Ministry, 
and Future.” ‘The program has been arra 
for the alumni, members, and friends. 
school. 


As Those Who Hope ~ 


By Warren Prince Landers 


In the Garden of our Tears, 
In the testing Hour of Fears, 
Sorrow we as Those Who Hope. 


To us Life and Death are parts 
Of the Venture of all hearts— 
Through the Christ with them we cope. 


With Him press we toward the mark, 
Pass we through the Valley dark 
And then up its Shining Slope. 
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How We Raised $100,000 for Our Church 


A Study in Methods Used at Miami Beach, Florida 


By Rev. Elisha A. King, D.D. 


Pastor of the Miami Beach Congregational Church 


HE campaign was scheduled for February 
1925, so we began in September, 1924. 
fact is, we really began a year before, 
that was simply the date of the beginning 
he idea. We have always said that it pays 
plan ahead and in this case it certainly 
In September we began to look about 
expert help. Knowing that we could not 
y through this proposition alone the trus- 
secured Mr. H. H. Patterson, of Cleve- 
|, Ohio, to become the minister’s business 
iate for the months of January and 
ruary. 
ur church is unlike any other church we 
- heard of. The church and parsonage 
dings were erected before we had any 
rch Organization. ‘The church was organ- 
February 7, 1921, then the new buildings 
e dedicated March 20, 1921, and the new 
or arrived in December of the same year. 
church began its career with a large debt 
with only 27 members. There was but 
e history, no traditions at all, and to cap 
climax few people in the new development 
ao whom to draw. This isn’t half the story. 
ehurech is in a winter playground where 


atmosphere is not dominatingly religious. 


the summer there are only a few people 
» but in the winter there is a crowd. 
ugh there are other unusual things about 
church, these will do to show that the 
s recorded about the usual church do not 
at so much with us. 


:0UGH THE MEDIUM OF THE TELEGRAPH 


> may be of interest to know how we pro- 
ied to organize our campaign. We began 
studying men. That is, we had to go over 
of our lists of people to see who would be 
ly to help. You see, we do not have a 
e membership list to select from. Many of 
best men and women workers are not 
vbers of the church. We had to think in 
as of the community and select public- 
ited people who cared for the church. We 
lly selected twenty men, but how to get 
n to a meeting at once, which was neces- 
, was a question. We solved it by send- 
telegrams to the men asking them to meet 
at my home at a certain hour! Those 
srams stirred up more excitement than 
thing in the whole campaign. The men 
yonded, listened to the proposition, and 
spted their part of the responsibility. 

rom this point on the plan proposed was 
lar to the usual campaign organization 
ewhat lengthened out. The men met in 
church once each week at five o’clock for 
hour during January and became thor- 
hly familiar with every detail of the cam- 
zn. Between these meetings the two 
lers, my associate and I, planned the lit- 
cure, had photographs of the church and 
activities taken, bulletin boards made for 
in the leading hotels, photograph albums 
structed, and all such details attended to. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


January was devoted to ealling upon people 
we wished to interest. We secured names for 
an advisory committee made up of some of 
the leading men and women of the city re- 
gardless of their church connections. It was 
necessary to make many calls and sometimes 
we resorted to the telegraph. We found the 
telegraph much more effective than special 
delivery letters or even the telephone, though 
we used both. 

Another item of importance was the selec- 
tion of a few women who would be willing to 
serve on the advisory committee and hold 
afternoon teas during the early part of Feb- 
ruary. Each woman was asked to invite into 
her home ten or a dozen ladies, serve tea and 
then let one of us speak to them about the 
church. This was a rather delicate thing to 
do. No woman likes to invite friends in to 
a party and then ask them for money, but in 
this way over 100 women were reached and 
though little money was secured they heard 
our story and became our willing talkers dur- 
ing the campaign. 


Our literature was exceedingly fine. We 
prepared an eight-page prospectus of the 
church, historical and prophetical. It was 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the 


chureh inside and outside, pictures of the Sun- 
day school, basket ball team, and our proposed 
community house. Everything necessary about 
the campaign was told in it. The central 
pages told the purpose of the campaign in 
pictures and diagrams. We quoted Roger 
Babson and President Coolidge to advantage. 
For example Babson sent us a telegram dur- 
ing last year’s campaign which we used this 
season. It was as follows: ‘The permanent 
prosperity of every community depends upon 
the efficiency of its churches. Success to your 
campaign !” 

As we were working especially for the chil- 
dren and young people we took for our slogan, 
“A City’s Best Investment—Its Young Peo- 
ple’ and we used President Coolidge’s state- 
ment which follows: 

If this country is to meet successfully the 
problems confronting it today, there must be 
first of all a greater recognition of the spirit- 
ual side of life; there must be a more wide- 
spread acknowledgment of the obligation that 
we owe to use our power and strength for the 
general welfare. The Sunday school furnishes 
today the great agency by which these spirit- 
ual ideals may be made a part of the lives of 
the younger generation of Americans. 

After the prospectus was designed we under- 
took the task of making a constituency list. 
The parents of our Sunday school pupils 
make a fairly large group to appeal to, for 
many of the winter residents send their chil- 
dren to our school. Members of the congre- 
gation, of course, are legitimate people to so- 
licit and we have a few members to appeal to. 
But that does not satisfy the whole need when 
you wish to raise $100,000. We, therefore, 


secured the names and addresses of all the 
voters,-all property owners as indicated by 
the payers of water meter fees, and a list of 
winter residents as indicated through the 
newspapers. 

It is customary for our newspapers to print 
the names and addresses of arrivals in the 
city. We send attractive invitations to at- 
tend our church services to most of them and 
preserve their names and addresses for ref- 
erence. Out of all these sources we managed 
to place on our canvassing cards 400 worth- 
while names. These cards were handled with 
the greatest care because they contained the 
names of our prospects. 

After this was done we sorted out the cards, 
distributing them to the soliciting teams. The 
prospects that seemed to promise the largest 
returns and would be the hardest to secure 
were given to the two leaders, and a consid- 
erable number of large prospects were dis- 
tributed among the others. Copies of the 
prospectus were sent, with a letter, to all the 
names of prospects except those assigned to 
the two leaders. My associate and I carried 
the prospectus to them and explained the cam- 
paign undertaking to “sell’’ the proposition 
for as large a contribution as possible. This 
idea of salesmanship was carried through the 
whole campaign. For example, each canvass- 
ing team was supplied with an album of real 
photographs, showing the church and its work,. 
especially the children and young people im 
whose name the campaign was carried on. 


INSTRUCTING THE SOLICITORS 


On the last Friday night in January all of 
the members of the executive board, the men 
who had been meeting every Friday night, 
met for a complimentary banquet in one of 
the hotels, where the details of the soliciting 
campaign were presented. An address on 
salesmanship was given by my _ associate. 
Teams of two canvassers each were announced 
and the prospect cards were distributed. 
Nearly $6,000 was pledged by these men that 
evening before they started out on their so- 
licitation ! The next day the campaign 
started. It was a great game, for we made 
it that as far as possible. Day by day we 
worked on for 25 days. At noon on the 25th 
we had our $100,000! The first large sub- 
scription was $5,000. Then came the great 
thrill of the campaign when a gift of $50,000 
was announced. This electrified us and we 
plunged ahead with double quick time to se- 
cure the balance. 

The aim of the campaign was to secure the 
operating budget for 1925, amounting to $15,- 
000; to pay the church debt of about $32,000, 
and to build a community house. It is a joy 
to record the fact that the community as a 
whole stood squarely back of the church in 
its work for the past three and one-half years. 
We have never witnessed a more hearty re- 
sponse to a church’s call for help and it is 
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of the greatest interest to know that Protest- 
ants and Catholics as well as Jews contrib- 
uted, heartily and willingly. 

During the entire campaign no _ requests 
were made for money at any of the church 
services. The usual basket offerings were 
taken and various references to our need for 
money were printed on the church bulletin. 
The people responded to this plan heartily. 
Many comments were made such as, “One can 
eome to church here without being dunned for 
money all the time.” The church has been 
crowded every Sunday morning and the serv- 
ices have stressed spiritual religion without 
undue reference to finances. 

This church has been conducted as a com- 
munity church enterprise during its entire 
existence. It has been the only church here 
until a short time ago when the Methodist 
Church South came in to organize a denomi- 
national work. They put on their campaign 
at the same time ours was in operation. We 
have tried to make our chureh a church of 
the Open Door, the Open Mind, the Friendly 
Spirit, and the Community Heart. The church 
has been and is a home for many denomina- 


An INTRODUCTION 
to PHILOSOPHY 


By Epvcar S. BricHTMan 


Boston University 


A personalistic discussion of man’s‘intellectual 
problems. The whole universe is shown to be 


best understood as a system of purposes of a 
Supreme Being. $3.00 


MORAL VALUES 
A Study of the Principles of Conduct 
By Water G. Everett 


Brown University 


Problems of morality are here treated as prob- 
lems of value. All human activities are judged 
to be good or bad according to their effect on 
human life as a whole. $2.75 
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FREE TO THE MINISTRY 
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“The True Christian Religion,’ 1,098 pages, 
postage 20 cents. 
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“Heaven, the World of Spirits, 350 
pages, postage 15 cents. 
“The Apocalypse Revealed,” 1,100 pages, postage 
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15 cents. 
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draft, or money order. 
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By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Brilliant interpretations of the signs 
of the times. Modern in viewpoint 
and militantly spiritual. 
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Mount RusBIpOUX AND THE SERRA CROSS j 
Above the San Gabriel Valley, near Riverside, Cal. The cross is in memory of Fra 
Junipero Serra, the first to plant the Cross of Christ in Southern California. There, 
at the foot of the cross, at sunrise every Easter morning, a service is held attended 
by 20,000 or more, many coming from long distances. 
1909 by Jacob Riis and a party of friends. 4 


The services were started in 
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tions that worship and work happily together 
for the common good. 

This church was organized by Congrega- 
tionalists and is a Congregational church. It 
is popularly known as the Community Church. 
There are almost no Congregationalists in it, 
however. All denominations attend and join 
it. The membership at present is 96. A 
goodly number of Catholics are regular at- 
tendants. Without doubt this church with its 
big, broad Christian ministry has already 
made a deep and abiding impression for good 
upon the life of this city. It any case this 
recent campaign has given the church public 
approval and settled the question of perma- 
nence. We may breathe easier now with the 
assurance that the church that was once an 
experiment is now a permanent success. 


An Upper Room Meeting 

On the Thursday night preceding Waster last 
year, GREENSBORO, VT., Rey. EH. B. Gordon, pas- 
tor, had a special service in commemoration of 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Because 
that celebrated event occurred in the “Upper 
Room” this anniversary service was called an 
“Upper Room Meeting,” and was held in an 
upper room—in the church dining room, which 
is located on the second floor. This unadorned 
room, minus a musical instrument, served the 


-purpose of making this meeting’s environment 


more like the original. The dining tables, 
adorned only with white linen, were placed 
end to end so as to form one long table in the 
shape of a hollow square with one side miss- 
ing. About this table the people were seated 
in such a way that all faced the center of the 
table where were placed the elements of the 
Lord’s Supper. The center chair—a pulpit 
chair—remained unoccupied throughout the 
meeting in order to signify the presence of the 
Living Master. On either side of this chair 
sat the minister, and a minister from another 
denomination who had been invited to assist 
in the service. 

Announcement of the meeting was made only 


by written invitations to the church mem 
Members were requested to offer pray 
the meeting before coming, and to refrain f 
all conversation on their journey to and { 
the church as well as during the service. 
service was simple, consisting of a brief 
of Passion Week by the minister, and the - 
ing with slight comment the record of Tl 
day, the Day of Fellowship, including 
the most important selections of Jesus’ 1 
well conversation with his disciples (the I 
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AND ARE NOT FAR AWAY — 
By Morris H. Turk, D.D. — 


An Assuring Interpretation of the Life Be 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: 
“A most helpful and illuminating boo 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton: 
“A noble book with a radiant and triu 
affirmation of the victory and continwity of 
Price, Net: $1.50 postpaid. 
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ast Week, being used for this purpose). 
n the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in 
sual way, save that the ministers, with- 
he assistance of deacons, passed the ele- 
to right and left, and so they passed 
hand to hand down the table. The con- 
ion joined reverently in the Lord’s 
r. Thereupon the only hymn of the sery- 
as sung without instrumental accompani- 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds Our 
s in Christian Love,” during which the 
en stood each clasping the hand of his 
ors on either side. After joining in the 
h benediction all departed in silence to 
omes, meditating upon the fact that from 
jilar Upper Room long ago eleven loyal 
ers of Christ went forth to turn the world 
side up. 

member who attended this meeting 
“That was the most impressive service 
attended.” Another said: “That made 
1 as if I were actually a member of the 
Cirele.” The assisting minister from 
r denomination said:- “When I move 
sidence from this town the most precious 
y I shall take with me will be the mem- 
our delightful fellowship in this sacred 
room celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” 


Annual Meetings 


‘st, BRAINTREE, MAss. Among the numer- 
sports, that of the treasurer and of the 
cor showed the financial condition of the 
A to be better than in any previous year. 
ledges for 1925 are greater than ever 
. The pastor, Rev. Harry Grimes, has 
he leader of this church for the past 13 
carrying its cares and its problems on 
vn shoulders until the load became too 
He was obliged to give up his work 
jtime, and the church voted at its annual 
hg to give him a leave of absence till 
}1, with salary. The reports of the 
S departments and societies were en- 
sing. The most interesting event of the 
ig was the presentation of a_ splendid 
vial to the church by donors who remain 
wn for the present. This memorial is a 
ten chime bells to be installed in the 
tower. The memorial was presented by 
V. A. Hastings on behalf of the donors, 
equested that their names should not be 
ed until the chimes are dedicated, some- 
They will be installed at 
The chimes will be similar to those re- 
| installed in the church at Plymouth 
> those in the Christian Science Mother 


| 


ED, NEwport, R. I., Rev. H. S. Cap- 
lastor, recently received new members as 
of a Home Visitation Campaign car- 
m in union with four other churches. 
z the year nearly $2,000 of floating in- 
mesS was paid and current expenses 
met. The parish house was redecorated. 
from non-resident members were read, 


He sent a copy 
new book, Siw Days of the Week, auto- 
id and inscribed: “To the United Con- 
onal Church of Newport,—my first 
With affectionate remembrance.” 

Otp Sayproox, Or., Rey. N. W. 
meyer, pastor, despite unforeseen ex- 
reports the year closed with a balance 
treasury and all bills paid. The weekly 
ollections on Sunday increased by $5. 
ttle folks were taught lessons in  self- 
especially through a gift to the work 
Grenfell in Labrador. An increase of 
vas made in the pastor’s salary. An in- 
is incident of the roll call was a re- 
im written form from the church’s oldest 
, E. Wrastus Clark, who will be 92 
this month, and whose faculties, 
irom eyesight, are as keen as in youth. 
ws lived under the jurisdiction of 12 
st, Maywoop, Itu., Dr. J. J. Kolmos, 
‘The new church property, with a 
age, is worth $135,000. The church or- 
on has been thoroughly reorganized 
® new building. The church school has 
aded with six departments. The ladies’ 
zation has a membership of 306. They 
ne past year $5,444. Two young peo- 
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ple’s societies meet every Sunday evening with 
active spiritual interest. The men of the 
church are responsible for a Sunday evening 
community service. The year closed with $124 
in the treasury. 120 new members joined the 
church. The Lion’s Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Realty Board, community 
organizations, meet regularly in the church. 
Gymnasium activities are carried on for all 
ages under proper leadership. Dr. Kolmos 
began his 13th year Feb. 1. 


First, Ripon, WIs., spent $4,808 for local 
expenses last year and gave $2,285 for mis- 
sions and charity. All departments show a 
balance on hand with all bills paid. The 
church membership is now 485. Rev. M. G, 
Inghram as pastor. 

PiteriM, Benson, MINN., had a prosperous 
year, with a balance of $50 on hand at the 
beginning of 1925. The ladies’ aid raised ap- 
proximately $2,000 during 1924. New mem- 
bers to the number of 85 were added; the 
average attendance of the church school dur- 
ing the year was 113; apportionment for mis- 
sions of $500 was paid in full. A board of 
religious education was created to have gen- 
eral supervision of the educational work of 
the church, including the church school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, missionary societies, 
and such week-day religious instruction as may 
be undertaken. Rev. E. C. Ford is pastor. 

AINswortH, NEs., received seven members, 
four on confession. The parsonage has been 
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painted, varnished, and papered within, a new 
front porch built, and the house painted with- 
out. The church has a new belfry and all 
church furnishings have been repaired, includ- 
ing the hymn books. The parish house has 
its broken windows replaced, the gymnasium 
has been thoroughly cleaned and repaired. 
Rey. F. BE. Stemme is pastor. The pastor’s 
salary was increased $300. 

CHARLES Crry, Ia., received 57 into mem- 
bership; the total expenses were $5,931, and 
$686 was given to benevolences. A Christian 
Endeavor Society of 30 active members and a 
church school with an enrollment of 340 have 
been making rapid progress. Rev. W. M. 
Swann is pastor. 

First, Denver, Cot., Rev. Robert Hopkin, 
minister, has enjoyed a larger congregation at 
the preaching services than for many years, 
Iorty-four members were received during the 
year. A new organ was installed. Total budget 
raised was $16,000. The church celebrated its 
60th anniversary last October. 

PiyMmoutH, Denver, Cot., Rey. P. ©. Ladd, 
minister, has received 24 to membership during 
the year, but on account of deaths and removals 
the net gain has been but eight. The church 
school shows an increase of 83 1-3 per cent., 
largely in the adult classes taught by the min- 
ister and his wife. The daily vaeation Bible 
school held last summer enrolled 40. The 
monthly church night, with supper and a vari- 
ety of speakers, has been a success and 
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The World’s Living Religions 


By Rogerr Ernest Hume, Pu.D. 
Professor of the History of Religions, Union 
Theological Seminary 


The essential differences between the ex- 
tant religions of the world; their origin, litera- 
ture, history, and values. $1.75 


The Minister’s Everyday Life 
By Luoyp C. Douctias 


Minister, First Congregational Church, 
Akron, Ohio 


“Tt is a readable book, rich in ministerial 
experiences, sparkling with rare humor, im- 
mensely suggestive.”—Congregational News. 

$1.75 


Psychology for Bible Teachers 


ern the working of the mind. 


What Ails Our Youth? 


By Proressor Grorce A. Cor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
“Sets forth the most understanding dis- 


cussion of present-day youth that has yet 
been written.”—The World Tomorrow. $1.00 


Some Open Ways to God 
By WattTer Russetu Bowie 
Rector of Grace Church, New York 


Written from a clear-sighted view of the 
situation in our contemporary world in re- 
gard to religion. $1.50 


The Children’s Bible 3, Henry 


” Work. 


By the Author of “The Outline of Science” 


This internationally famous scientist discusses in an unusually interesting, suggestive, and 
clarifying manner Science and Religion and the so-called conflict between them. His aim has 
been to show that modern scientific formulation of the results of research and discovery cannot 
be regarded as antithetic to religious interpretation. 


Missionary for Religious Education in India, World’s Sunday-School Association 
Sunday-school teachers, parents, religious educators, and every one who attempts the task of 
teaching others will find in this book a simple yet trustworthy introduction to the laws which gov- 


Selections from the Old and New Testaments. Arranged 


“Tt wilt become to the children of America and the British Empire what the King James ver- 
sion has been to their parents. It marks an epoch in the history of the Bible. The authors have 
reason to be very proud and happy over the results of their twenty-five years of labor. It ought to 
be a door into the Bible itself through which many thousands of children will enter.”—Christian 
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By Pror. J. ArtHur THomson 


$2.00 


The God of the Early 
Christians 


By Artuur Cusnman McGirrerr, 
DD., 
President of Union Theological Seminary 
“Each chapter bristles with startling 
theological statements, and the scholarship 


of the present will have to reckon with them.” 
—The Biblical Review. $1.75 


Character and Happiness 
By Atvin E. Macary 


Minister, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit 


Life as it is actually faced by those who 
have a living to make, a home to keep, a fam- 
ily to rear, and a mind and soul to cultivate. 

$1.50 


By Epwarp Auprince ANNETT 


$1.50 


The Birth and Growth of 
Religion 
By Grorce Foor Moore 
Professor of the History of Religion in Har- 
vard University 
An account of the origin and development 
of religion that the average reader can easily 
understand. $1.50 


The Apostles’ Creed 

Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its His- 
torical Interpretation 

By Arraur Cusuman McGirrert, 


President of Union Theological Seminary 
$1.75 


A. SuHerman and Cuaries F. Kent 


Beautifully illustrated in color and duotone. 


$3.50 
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center for splendid fellowship. The woman’s 
association made 250 calls, sent flowers to 22 
eople, made 200 garments, and raised over 
2,000. Other organizations of the church 
have also rendered much service to the needy. 
Total budget raised, $20,000 


‘Tuirp, DENVER, Cou., Rev. G. H. Burgess, 
minister, found itself with a balance of $250 
in the treasury at the close of the year. Thus 
encouraged, the church has undertaken to raise 
$1,500 for repairs and improvements on the 
property. Twenty-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the church school regularly attend the 
preaching services where they are being taught 
to serve as ushers. 

PinerRiM, DENVER, CoL., Rev. R. C. Byers, 
minister, is an old mission point in the stock 
yards district. After six years of seed sowing 
in the present pastorate there are signs of new 
life. Twenty members have recently united 
with the church, all but one on confession. A 
choir has been organized and a campaign 
started for a new building. 

MAYFLOWER, DENVER, CoL., Rey. A. L. Nor- 
fleet, minister, received nine new members at 
the last Communion. The every member canvass 
secured pledges for a budget double any pre- 
vious one. Plans are under way to add a 
ladies’ parlor and a new _ kitchen, and to 
enlarge the dining room to 200 seating capac- 
ity. These improvements will cost $1,500. 

Craic, Cou., Rey. G. E. Guild, ‘minister, 
has made great progress in paying off a debt 
that has burdened the church for years. A 
few months more will see it all paid. Prog- 
ress has been made in all lines and the church 
is ready for the great development expected 
in that section of Colorado on account of 
the new oil field. 


Lonemont, Con. Rev. Monroe Markley, 
minister, is rejoicing in the completion of the 
educational and social wing to the new build- 
ing. It provides 24 separate class-rooms and 
-a large stage, along with many other features, 
and is said to be the best arranged and 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


If there are nine others in your group, 
and they keep you from church, the devil 
has made you their prisoner, but if you 
bring the nine with you, the Lord has made 
you captain of the nine. 


equipped Congregational plant in the Rocky 
Mountain district. All running expenses 
were reported paid and the cost of the new 
wing is practically all pledged. Forty-one 
new members were received, 25 by confession, 
making the membership now 539. 


NEWCASTLE, CoL., Rey. W. J. Youngclaus, 
minister, raised $900 for their budget. Sun- 
day school averaged 125, Christian Endeavor 
50. The average congregation was 65. All 
this is an advance over 1923 


HENDERSON, Con., Rev. R. C. Byers, min- 
ister, reported all bills paid and apportion- 
ment raised in full. The apportionment for 
benevolences was one-third as much as the 
church raises for the pastor’s salary. An 
addition to the church building was completed 
which gives more than three times the former 
floor space, and the money is all provided 
except for the repayment of the ten year loan 
from the Building Society. Nine members 
have been received. The Sunday school keeps 
up its high standard as one of the best or- 
ganized in the state. 

Haton, Cor., Rey. EH. V. Kuhns, minister. 
A choir of Camp Fire Girls and an orchestra 
of high-school boys have been a great help in 
the church school and the evening service. 
The reports showed increased audiences, 
deeper enthusiasm, and larger finances. An 
interesting feature of the annual meeting was 
the installation of the new church officers, 
rehearsing each one in his duties and receiv- 
ing his pledge of fidelity. 

PLATEAU VALLEY LARGER PARISH, COL., 
Rey. W. D. Barnes and S. G. Gutensohn, 
ministers, is still moving forward in spite of 
four consecutive years of financial distress 
in the valley. Georgia Mesa has been added 
to the three regular appointments, Molina, 
Plateau City, and Collbran. Six preaching 
services and seven Sunday schools are con- 
ducted each Sunday. Four daily vacation 
Bible schools were carried on last summer 
with the help of Robert Kemper, summer stu- 
dent worker. The value of the equipment has 
been increased by $8,000. This includes a 
new kitchen and dining room by the ladies’ 
aid, new lighting plant by Flatbush Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, New York, a 
new Ford by the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society for the extension work, a 
hospital building by the ladies of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Union of Connect- 
icut and Rev. L. M. Isaacs, former pastor at 
Collbran. People of the Valley and outside 
friends added $1,000 in money and material 
so that the hospital is thoroughly equipped 
on a four-bed basis. Mrs. Omri Daniels is 
the experienced and efficient matron. Since 
the opening of the hospital last April, 34 
patients have been cared for. The every mem- 
ber canvass obtained $200 more pledges than 
the previous year. 

SECOND, COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., Rev. J. 
M. Glazier, minister, rejoiced over all current 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury. There 
has been a net gain of two in membership. 
The Christian Hndeavor society is growing in 
numbers and spirit. The church carries on a 
day nursery. 

JULESBURG, CoL., Rev. W. O. Rogers, min- 
ister, has organized a Christian Wndeavor 
society during the year, and a high school 
choir for the evening service. There has been 
a gain in attendance at all services. 

LEWISTON OrcHARDS, IDA., heard encourag- 
ing reports, excepting that of the treasurer. 
On account of several successive years of ex- 
ceedingly small returns for its products, the 
community is in financial straits at present. 
The clerk’s report showed a net gain of seven 
in membership. The monthly church nights, 
with supper, business meeting, and devotional 
service. the special programs the first Sunday 
of each month, the growth of the Sunday 
school, and the C. BH. Society were outstanding 
features of the year. The community is beau- 
tiful for situation and desirable in many ways 
for residence. The happy conjunction for a 
few years of good crops and good markets 
should make it a prosperous one, with a strong 
church ministering to the whole range of the 


higher life of the community. 
Rev. C. M. Clark, has shown a fai 
and tact in withstanding a difficult si 
in spite of diminished returns, that are 
of special mention. 


From East to West 


MAINE 

Leaves Kennebunk 
A purse of gold with heartiest good } 
from the church and parish was receiv 
Rey. W. S. Coleman and his family 
fore leaving Mr. Coleman’s recent p, 
KENNEBUNK. The pastor received a si 
tial remembrance from the men’s class th 
Sunday of his pastorate. @ 
Mrs. Coleman was guest of honor at 
ings of the woman’s missionary society) 
Delta Alpha Class, and the Plus Ultr 
at each of which she was the recip 
beautiful and useful gifts. 
The last two Sundays—Feb. 1 and & 
fore the close of his pastorate Mr. Ce 
received 21 persons into church membe 
He has entered upon his new duti 
Brockton, Mass., where he is _ pas 
Waldo Church. 7 


Recast Bell Dedicated at Waterford 

Late in February, FEDERATED, WAT 
had an interesting service when its bell, 
had been recast, was rededicated with § 
services. This bell, originally cast by 


*Revere of Revolutionary fame, was of & 


tionally fine tone until about three yeat 
when it was cracked and its tone ruin 

Through the generosity of Miss Mal 
Gage of Worcester, Mass., a grandda 
of Leander Gage, M.D., a lifelong phy 
of Waterford, the bell was recast in 
of her father, Thomas Homer Gage, 
late of Worcester. The work was done 
Meneely Bell Co., of Watervliet, N. Y¥ 

The new-old bell was rung for 
time on Sunday morning, Feb. 22, and 
morning service special rededication ex 
were held. An original hymn, “Sabbath 
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vords having been composed by the pastor, 
A. G. Townsend, and the music by the 
ist, Mrs. W. W. Fillebrown, was sung by 


hoir. : . 

on the side of the bell is cast the follow- 
nseription : 

oneely Bell Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 1925. 


Cast by Revere, Boston. 
sented to the Waterford Church, 1837. 
Recast in happy memory of 
y Thomas Homer Gage, 1924. 
| Come, my people. 
| Hear ye that are afar off. 
VERMONT 
tleboro Baptists and Congregationalists 
| Union Services 
ist fall while the church building of 
CRE, BRATTLEBORO, was being renovated, 
ie invitation of the First Baptist Church, 
re parishioners worshiped with the Bap- 
, the pastors taking turns in preaching and 
ing equally in the services. This courtesy 
especially appreciated as the new pastor 
% Baptist Church began his pastorate on 
rst Sunday of this combined worship. The 
regationalists were with them six weeks. 
Communion services were held together, 
| pastors and both boards of deacons serv- , 
nd every one being welcomed as if in his 
,ehureh. - 
hese services proved so delightful that after 
tre Church resumed worship in its own 
jing an invitation was given to the Bap- 
to join in a Communion service in the 
regational Church. At this service, March 
e two congregations filled the church, mak- 
a larger attendance than the sum of the 
| congregations for any average Sunday. 
@ was no sermon, the whole hour being 
ted to the Lord’s Supper. It was an im- 
jsive and inspiring occasion and will un- 
btedly leave a lasting impression on the 
unity as an evidence of the good will 
cordial co-operation of the Christians of 
' town. These two churches have been 
ing a School of Missions together for five 
ks, American Board slides on China being 


for the special feature on two occasions 


Prof. Laura H. Wild of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
giving one of the inspiring addresses. 

flourishing School of Religious Education 
ow in session, in which all the Protestant 
rches except the Episcopal co-operate. It 
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Lenten vesper services a series of Great Bible 
Questions furnished the subjects. The church 
is entertaining the State Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union and the Southern Middlesex 
Association this month. 

A new director of religious education, Miss 
Miriam Chalmers, a graduate of Goucher and 
Boston University, has been secured to begin 


in June. She is at present in Cleveland 
Heights Presbyterian Church, Cleveland 
Heights, O. 


Holbrook Receives Gifts 

Two service boards have been presented to 
Housrook by Miss Alma Brewer in memory 
of her parents. By the will of Arthur W. 
Paine the church becomes legatee to $5,000. 
Lenten vesper services are being held with 
notable musical programs, including a quartet 
from the Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 


Gift for Easten Pastor 

On the occasion of a recent birthday, Rey. 
CG. H. Baldwin, pastor of CENTER, HAsTon, 
received a large mahogany clock from the 
Baraca Class. 


A Study of the Beatitudes 

Hast, Mitton, Mass., Rev. W. P. Landers, 
pastor, presented a study of the Beatitudes 
during March. 


Brockton Women Hear Inaugural Address 
Representatives from the woman’s organiza- 
tions in Porter, First ParisH, WENDELL, and 
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WaLpo, Brockton, were guests of Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. Kingman, March 4, hearing the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address by radio. 


Not for Self but Others 

At CrnvTeR, Haston, Mass., Rev. C. H. 
Baldwin is giving a series of sermons upon 
the general theme, “Not for Self But Others.” 


Whitman’s Lenten Themes 

During Lent, Rey. W. W. Dornan of WHIT- 
MAN has preached on “The Value of the Bible 
as a Written Revelation”; ‘“How to Use the 
Bible”; ‘““What Shall We Believe About God?” ; 
“Man, Sin, and Salvation”; “What Shall We 
Believe About. Jesus? What Shall We Believe 
About the Last Things and the Future Life?” ; 


Present Tendencies 


in Religious Thought 


By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


A stimulating study for the 


man who will keep abreast 
of his time. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid 
sc hal a ea ae aE 
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spiritual development and 
from practical experience, 


lanned to hold union services the week be- 
Paster, induding a union Communion on 
sday night. Rev. H. P. Woodin is min- 
rv of Centre Church. 


th, St. Johnsbury, to Observe Anniversary 
he 100th anniversary of the establishment 
Norrn, Sr. JoHnspury, will be observed 
il 15-16, and over 500 invitations have al- 
dy been sent out to former and absent 
mbers. ‘The celebration opens with a ban- 
t on the evening of the 15th, at which 
arles W. Steele will be toastmaster and 
r pastors will be the principal speakers. 
the closing service on the evening of April 
the historical address will be given by the 
rk of the church, Arthur F. Stone, followed 
an address on the future of the church by 
pastor, Rev. G. A. Neeld. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS 

mten Observance at Framingham 

GRAcE, FRAMINGHAM, Rey. T. B. Lathrop, 
stor, observed Lent with special series of 
rmons, a pastor’s class, a Lenten Institute 
| Midweek, and united with churches of four 
cher denominations to observe Holy Week 
ith a special series of services. On Sunday 
orning a series of sermons on “A God-Cen- 
red World’ was given, showing the relation 
God to Justice, Evolution, the Bible, War, 


in, Redemption, and Immortality. At the 
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discipline. 
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Evening Post” 
“Why I Am a 
abonds all over the world. 
controversy in this new 
and shows how peace can come through 
He interprets the sayings of Christ 


or limiting ourselves in 


our daily lives and contact with others. 


This is an intensely personal boo 
ered life with great seriousness. 
premier humorous and satirical weekly, 


k by a popular humorist who has consid- 
He has raised a family, edited America’s 
written some books and studied 


thousands more, and ranged widely over the field of speculative religion 


and mysticism. 
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registers Mr. Masson’s 


maturest convictions on spiritual problems and promises. 
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Is He “Master” or ‘“Teacher’’? 


more so now than ever, men have recognized the Son of God 
TEACHER. Although He was both Teacher and Master—to the 
Disciples He was primarily a TEACHER and through them His TEACHINGS 
have regenerated the civilized world. An 
American Standard Version our Bibles referred to Him almost exclusively 
as Master instead of Teacher, whereas He was BOTH. How important, there- 
fore, to have for your Bible reading and study the supremely accurate 
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Colleges, Theological 
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“How Shall We Cultivate and Express the 
Best Faith?” At SourH, Brockron, MASss., 
Rey. R. W. Coe has preached Sunday mornings 
on “Our Confession of Faith’; “God the 
Father”; “Jesus Christ, Our Lord and Savior” ; 
“The Work of the Holy Spirit”; “The Will of 
God and the Holy Scriptures’; “The Church 
and the Kingdom”; “The Life Everlasting.” In 


Children of Three Géherations 


have successfully conquered childhood’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by. 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relief 
by loosening the phlegm. ’ 


Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 


&. FOUGERA & CO.,Inc., New York a 
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FOR 
GIRLS 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 


Among the Litchfield Hills 


A healthy, happy vacation place for forty 

On Protestant girls,8tol4. Woods, fields and lake. 
Bantam Vand and water sports. A Mother’s care. De- 
Lake lightfulcomradeship with experienced council- 
Cont ols: Moderate rates. llth season. Directors 


experienced in School and Church work. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, Directors, 669 Dawson St., N.Y. City 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Hillcrest Lodge, Peacham, Vt. Altitude 2,000 ft. 
“Dive acres of comfort and a million dollars’ 
worth of view.” Homey, camplike cottage, ac- 
commodating 12-16 guests; healthful country 
surroundings. Mountain spring, bathroom, 
shower, modern plumbing, plenty hot water, 
airy rooms, good beds, home cooking; glorious 
extended view, including Presidential, Franconia, 
Green and Willoughby Ranges; beautiful walks 
and rides; easy auto trips to many points of 
interest: Caspian, Willoughby Lakes, Sugar Hill, 
Franconia Notch. No hay fever, no mosquitoes. 
June to Oct. 15. For terms address WH. Genevieve 
Prentiss, 337 Central St., Auburndale, Mass. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Keebec—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. Chris- 
tian leadership. Happy companions. Life a 
boy likes best. Moderate rates. Opportunities 
for self-help. Booklet July 1 to Aug. 31. Rey. 
Cc. L. Stevens, South Deerfield, Mass. 


Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
cottages $125 to $300 for the season. BH. F, 
Howard, Agent, BH. Northfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C, 
homelike rooms for 
Garage on premises. 


Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Near the White House. 


Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 


motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good. posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


en 
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the evenings the subjects have been: “Jesus 
and Life’; “The Penalty of Disuse”’; “An Acid 
Test of Character’; “A Life Or a Living?” ; 
“What Will God Almighty Say?’; “Aids to 
Faith and Energy.” 


Norwood Memorial to Mr. Pingree 


On March 1, Frrst, Norwoop, dedicated a 
building given by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
M. Plimpton for the extension of church 
school, social, and recreational work. It will 
have a seating capacity of 200. The exercises 
were centered around the service of Arthur 
Howe Pingree, minister of Norwood, from 
1902 to 1915, and who lost his life in attempt- 
ing to save a member of the school from drown- 
ing. The new addition contains all that a 
modern recreational plant suggests, including 
also a kitchenette. Over the attractive fire- 
place is a tablet in memory of Mr. Pingree, 
“A Lover of Boys and Girls.” This was un- 
veiled as a surprise feature in the dedication. 
Mr. Plimpton, F. O. Winslow, and Rev. BH. G. 
Bewkes, pastor, participated in the exercises. 
Mrs. Pingree was present. The occasion at- 
tested anew the continuous love and apprecia- 
tion in which the parish holds the memory of 
Mr. Pingree. 


Franklin Women Raise Over $1,000 

The ladies’ 
Frankiin, Mrs. A. T. Mann, president, re- 
cently held a fair which netted over $1,000. 
The principal feature of the entertainment 
was the presentation by the juniors of “Alice 
in Wonderland” under the able direction of 
Ethel Grant Richardson. 


LITERARY 
Ee 
Speakers, Writers— Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 


POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted by a refined Christian lady, 
as housekeeper for a clergyman; one or two in 
the family. Church privileges. “LL, R.,”’ Con- 
gregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate or religious education position wanted 
by young minister having had eleven years in 
Y. M. C. A. work, wife six years in Y. W. C. A. 
secretaryship, both college trained. Has done 
community work. Wishes to pursue studies at 
some seminary or school of standing. Refer- 
ences from leading ministers. Write “Ss, Ce 
Congregationalist. 


Experienced, middle-aged Congregational pastor 
desires change June or before. Conservative 
preaching, good pulpit ability. Correspondence 
invited. Address “B. H.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee ee ee 
_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. .Sample volume, five cents. Address 
BHlizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


_Wanted:—Protestant adoption home for Jack, 
nine; exceptionally promising boy of New 
Wngland stock, superior intelligence, fine charac- 
ter. “C. C.,” Congregationalist. 


_ To: Let—Grafton, Mass., seven rooms, modern 
improvements. Three minutes from center. 
Double garage. Address No. 44, The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
carton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Dlizabeth Merriam, Beech  St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Complete Set ‘Expositor’s Bible” 
geon’s Sermons.” Will sell cheap. 
74, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


and “Spur- 
Address Box 


benevolent society of TF rrst,_ 
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CONNECTICUT 

Splendid Term of Service at Norwich — 

GREENVILLE, Norwich, has expressed 
its affection for the pastor, Rev. C. H. R 
and an appreciation of the thoughtfu 
structive work that he has accomp 
through 28 years of service for this @ 
ity, by an addition of $500 to his sala 
first Sunday in March, 41 were received 
fellowship, 39 of these on profession of 


Called to East Hampton 

Bast HAmprTon has called Dr. H. § 
ford of New Hartford, Ct. He is expe 
accept the call and begin work May 1, 
Stafford will succeed Rey. H. C. Cutler, 
resigned to become assistant at Tompkins 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Death of Rev. Levi Rodgers y 

Rev. Levi Rodgers, dean of the Fai 
County ministers, died at his home in 
wich at the age of 81. Mr. Rodgers 3 
graduate of Dartmouth College, 1886, ané 
Andover Seminary. He was pastor of 
North Greenwich Church 31 years, 
from active service three years ago. 


Eclipse Pictures Shown at Glastonbury 
At GLAsTonBuRY, of which Rey. F. H. 
is pastor, on Sunday, Feb. 22, Mr. L. W. 
ley, president of the community class, ga 
illustrated lecture to the class on “1 
News from the Sky.” Mr. Ripley is an a 
teur astronomer of ability and note. Thi 
tures shown in this lecture were not only 
taken by himself during the recent eclipsi 
‘other slides illustrating other  obsery: 
prepared by the Yerkes Observatory and 
Harvard Observatory located at Arequi 
Peru. : 


Actively Pushing Community, Storrs 
As a supplement to the recent note 
CoMMUNITY, SToRRS, which under the lead 
the pastor, Rey. M. H. Alling, and with 
backing of the Connecticut Federation 
Churches, is seeking the funds for a pl 
which will enable the church to provid 
the religious life of the students in the 
Agricultural College, it is to be noted 
Storrs has begun its work by opening t 
students of the college a course on ‘Ihe 
Testament in Religious Education,’ t 
conducted by Prof. A. J. W. Myers, he: 
the Department of Pedagogy in the Harti 
School of Religious Pedagogy. This co 
has been accepted by the faculty and trust 
of the college as one of the units of the @ 
lege curriculum. ‘The church plans further 
develop this work by offering next year 
tional courses in Biblical literature and 
tory in the religious experience of the 
vidual and in community problems in reli 
The students of the college are likely to 
an important part in the campaign for fu 
They are to solicit subscriptions during 
Faster vacation. Building will begin 
one-half the required $300,000 is pledged. 
Alling says that the willingness of Chr 
men and women of Connecticut to suppo 
church of another denomination than t 
own is shown by the fact that while the Stor 
Church retains its status legally and eccles 
astically as a Congregational Church ( 
tributions of considerable’ sums are beim! 
ceived from Methodists, Baptists, and H 
palians, The president of the Conne' 
Federation which is pushing the campaig) 
the pastor of the First Methodist Chur 
Hartford. : 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Edifice Destroyed by Fire 
Fourru, Curcaco, lost its building by 
three weeks ago, with a total loss of abo 
$40,000. Only $11,500 was received in inst 
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Fourth was the result of the merger 
ars ago of three organizations, and the 
y school in one of the other centers had 
ikept up. The congregation has now 

to the building formerly occupied by 
cond Sunday school, and expects to erect 
building on this site. The lot upon 
| the old building stood has been sold for 
i price. The new location is an excellent 
Logan Blyd., and apparently the church 
able to rally all its forces there. Rev. 
Stillwell is pastor. 


Noteworthy Events at Pittsfield 

TSPIELD has just celebrated two events 
ich importance to the membership and 
stor. Tuesday, Jan. 27, was the fifth 
ng anniversary of the pastor, Rev. W. 
ll, who went to this church just a year 


& 18 months ago, the congregation pur- 
a $5,000 residence for a parsonage and 
$1,200 mortgage as a part of the pur- 

| price. By the untiring efforts of the 

of the Steadfast Society, assisted by 
able leader, Mrs. W. D. Dutton, the in- 
mess has been paid and all the church 
ty is now free from debt and there is 
nee in the treasury. 

| Jan. 28, the members and friends as- 

d for a Family Church Night. Mr. 

gaye an address, reviewing the work of 

ast year. Several musical numbers were 
pd and the two oldest members, Mrs. 


‘the church more than 60 years ago, 
a the mortgage and note. As the last 
hees of the debt were consumed, the con- 
tion rose and sang “Blest Be the Tie 
'Binds” and adjourned to the church 
rs where refreshments were served and 
scellaneous shower held for the pastor 
his wife. 

ring the past year, 
he church’s affairs 


the general interest 
has materially in- 
ed. Last June, the Sunday school sent 
oung people to the Tower Hill Young 
le’s Conference, thereby winning the Sil- 
A number expect to attend this 
her, and incidentally keep the cup. Sev- 
attended the District Young People’s Con- 
e recently held at Quincy. The Chris- 
(Endeavor Society has been revived. The 
danee of the Sunday school has almost 
ed. Twenty-nine have been received into 
th membership and it is hoped another 
| will be ready for admission on Waster 
lay. Passion Week will be observed by 
ies of meetings each night during that 
r; and Mrs. Hill are doing-a good work, 
in reviving and creating interest among 
members, as well as taking an active in- 
t in all community affairs. 


NEBRASKA 

ings Dedicates Pipe Organ 

ASTINGS, Rey. N. J. Breed, pastor, has 
installed and dedicated a new pipe organ. 
a three-manual Austin organ, costing 
It was necessary to build an addition 
he church to house it, which placed the 
expense at $13,000. The organ is well 
need, of beautiful tone and marked flexi- 
_ One interesting feature is the chimes. 
he opening recital was given by Prof. 
es Robert Gillette of Carleton College, and 
the recital, Prof. Gillette radio-cast sev- 
numbers from the organ, over the Westing- 
se Station KFKX. Reports indicate this 
heard from Alaska to the Virgin Islands. 
mal dedication services were held Feb. 1. 
heident with the dedication of the organ, 
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the church robed the quartet that sings at 
the morning service, and the junior choir of 35 
voices that sings in the evening. It also gowned 
the minister. 


IOWA 

New Leader at Hampton 
HAMPTON is greatly rejoicing in the coming 
of Rev. W. J. Drew, who began his pastorate 
with the new year. Mr. Drew hails from 
Medina, O., where he served for seven years in 
one of the largest and most important small- 
town churches in the state. These years were 
abundantly fruitful. Prior to the Ohio pas- 
torate, Mr. Drew served the chureh at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., and at Dwight, Ill., where 


a church and parsonage were built. He is of 
New England birth and training, with full 
collegiate and’ seminary preparation. With 


such an experienced leader the outlook for 
Hampton is most hopeful. 


Waterloo Calls Minister 

First, WATERLOO, has acted 
mendable promptness in calling Rev. J. R. 
Morgan of Fergus Falls, Minn. Mr. Morgan 
began’ his ministry at Waterloo, March 1. He 
was born in South Wales 387 years ago, was 
graduated from Fargo College in 1914, and 
from Chicago Seminary in 1918. His first 
pastorate was at Lowry Hill, Minneapolis. 
In 1921 he went to Fergus Falls to a federated 
church, Congregational and Presbyterian. A 
new $75,000 building was erected and dedicated 
Christmas, 1923. Mr. Morgan rejoices in the 
privilege of returning to a purely Congrega- 
tional Church. The Waterloo field is an im- 
portant one, and First Church is fronted with 
a great open door of opportunity. 


with com- 


Iowa City Enlarges Plant 

Facing the campus of the University of 
Towa and almost surrounded by university 
buildings, IowA Crry is not unmindful of its 
superlative opportunity to minister to the pro- 
cession of young people who come to “Iowa.” 
For it is a “procession” and the opportunity 
must be caught on the wing. For many years 
the State Conference has recognized the im- 
portance of this ministry at the State Univer- 
sity and accordingly has provided a student 
pastor and a home center around which our 
Congregational young people might gather 
some of their social and religious interests. 
But now that the church has reasonable assur- 
ance that its superb location will not be taken 
over by the state for university purposes, it 
has been deemed wise to try to gather all the 
work for our youth around the church, instead 
of dividing it as heretofore between the church 
and the conference house. With this in view 
improvements to cost upwards of $15,000 are 
contemplated. The State Conference, the 
Building Society, and the local chureh are co- 
partners in this enterprise. A new addition 
has been built adjoining the church, which 
houses the heating plant, kitchen, two offices 
for pastor and student pastor, and a fine re- 
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LENTEN 
READING 


Everyman’s Life 
of Jesus 


Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., LITT.D. 


Author of ‘‘The Old Testament: A New 
Translation,’’ ‘The New Testament; A New 
Translation,’’ etc. 

A consecutive narrative in modern English with 
illuminating introductions. The British Weekly says: 
“The reader is guided in a way that is most excellently 
clear from stage to stage in the Master’s life and min- 
istry. Not merely the methods of the scholar but the 
simple faith of the true evangelist eager to commend 
his Lord.” 


Net, Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.50 


By An Unknown 
Disciple 


An inspired and reverent portrayal of Christ as he 
appeared to an unofficial disciple. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough writes: ‘‘This book has an atmosphere all its 
own. All the while you see Jesus against a wonder- 
fully well-drawn background. The author is master of 
no end of intimate matters which lend an almost price- 
less air of reality to the book.” 


Net, Cloth, $1.25; French morocco, $2.50 
Levant, divinity circuit, $3.50 


The Days of 
His Flesh 


Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M.A., D.D. 


Author of ‘‘The Art of Preaching,” ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of St. Paul,’’ etc. 

A book that stands among the few really great works 
on the life of Christ. 

Dr. Marcus Dods says: ‘‘There is no ‘Life of Christ’ 
in which the whole Gospel narrative is reproduced in so 
readable and intelligible a form.” 

The Central Christian Advocate says: ‘‘This is the 
best life of our Lord that has yet appeared. It em- 
bodies the best scholarship and will appeal to the best 
thought of our time.’ 

The Continent says: ‘‘A beautiful, winsome story, 
free from heavy theological language.” 


New edition. Reduced price. 


(e The Northfield magazine 


Record of Christian Work 


A monthly review of world-wide religious thought 
and activity, with contributed articles, sermons 
and studies; departments of Bible study and de- 
votional reading; and reports of addresses 
delivered at the famous Northfield confer- 
ences. 


Net, $2.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


April Issue—Special Easter Number. Four 
Northfield addresses and three other articles. 


$2 by the year; Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50 
| Address, BOX 623, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


tian Wndeayor, 


Scotmints. 


320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 

Sells for $16.00 $25.00 
Costs you 9.00 3.50 
YOUR PROFIT $7.00 $11.50 


HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your High School, Chris- 
Sunday School, or ot 
Church Societies selling delicious Scotmints. 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Wintergreen, 
Clove, Cinnamon, and Licorice. : 
Dverybody has a nickel and everybody likes 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in any 
quantities and any assortment of flavors. 


Namie eteecemmarmetinne craicre ihe ene 
Streets cit «scaucmoteaae ne aoe 

1000 Pkgs. r 
$50.00 SObhin fee earicic «7c quant Cacncioke, ROME Ia 
26.00 Churchis esate: terres eters, ste 
$24.00 SOCiCty, on-air oh aecsievens¥a 


SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk C C 2, Jersey City, N. J. 


Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 
ScormMints Co., INC., 
Desk CC 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
Send .... packages of Scot- 
mints—Following assortment. 


other 


Sell for He. ....Peppermint ....Licorice 
Fee Ceast ....Cinnamon 
«ves Clove 
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ception room. The church dining room has 
been enlarged and thoroughly renovated. The 
old, historic church building will undergo ex- 
tensive improvements this coming summer. 
Rev. I. J. Houston, whose ten years of serv- 
ice bear witness to abundant fruitfulness, has 
been the inspiring genius in promoting this 
undertaking. One-third of the church member- 
ship is made up of university people and their 
families. The Iowa City Church reveals no 
marked cleavage between “town and gown.” 
The church is one united family intent on mak- 
ing its ministry serve effectively the oncoming 
generation of our youth. 


MISSOURI 
Students Join Kidder Church 

KIpDER is happy in the bringing about of a 
new, carefully planned relationship between 
itself and those among the student body of 
Kidder Institute and Junior College who are 
attracted to the church while in school. 

By the newly adopted plan those students 
who may be so attracted to the services and 
the service of the church as their student 
church home, will be made to feel more hos- 
pitably received into the church fellowship and 
more fully and fittingly identified with its life 
and ministry in the community. 

On a recent Sunday morning preceding the 
service of Communion, 17 young people, all 
students from out of town, united with the 
chureh under the new plan, receiving the hand 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


|| Training School for Nurses. Regular three year course 
requires high school diploma. ‘Time allowance to college 
graduates with accredited courses. 5 year course in affit 
ation with Simmons College giving B.S. degree. Main- 
tenance, text books and uniforms supplied to members of 
the training school. Entrance January, April, September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 
For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1985) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise money 
quickly. For a church supper a woman peeled 
bushel of onions, poles and turnips. “My 
knife and hands were 
clean as when I be- 


gan.” Womenwillbuy 


NEvaA-STAIN Knives. 
Sample and plan free. 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 969-6th St., Watervliet, N. Y. 


Record 
BOOKS| sc er 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRES 


For the Pastor, the Treas. 
urer, the Clerk, the Church 


14 Beacon St, Boston 
156 5th Ave, New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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of fellowship and a certificate of membership: 


from the pastor. 

This closer student relationship to the 
church brings to a pleasing and fitting culmi- 
nation the interest and activity of a substan- 
tial group who through the current school year 
thus far in all the appointments of the 
church, in Sunday school, preaching services, 
Christian Endeavor, and choir, have mani- 
fested a spirit of loyalty and helpfulness that 
has recalled a one-time large and notable stu- 
dent interest and participation in the church 
that in recent times has grown unavoidably 
less. 

It is hoped that this animation of interest 
and activity in the church on the part of 
these away-from-home young people may be a 
token of a rising tide of spiritual and church 
loyalty, service, and fellowship among the stu- 
dents of this growing school. AvaB.2A. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Watertown’s Fine Progress 

WATERTOWN continues to prosper under the 
leadership of Rev. S. W. Keck. During the 
past year 101 members were added, making the 
best record in the history of the chureh and 
placing the church third in size among the 
Congregational churches of South Dakota. 

About $1,000 was spent on permanent im- 


provements, the largest item being the decorat- 


ing of the interior of the church, which has 
made it look like a new building. It has one 
of the most beautiful auditoriums in the state. 

The total receipts for the year approximated 
$10,000. _ ; 

The church school won first place in the 
state and received the highest award at the 
State Conference because of its efficient edu- 
eational program. Mr. Keck is in his seventh 
year at Watertown. 


Ministers in Retreat 

The Congregational ministers of the Black 
Hills Association held a Retreat in the Congre- 
gational Church of Rapid City for three days, 
March 2-4. Pleven men were present. They 
greatly enjoyed the five sessions. Rev. J. H. 
Olmstead, minister of Rapid City, arranged 
the program centering around these subjects: 
The Sermon, the Service of Worship, the 
Sunday School, the Enlistment of Member- 
ship, and the Minister and the Larger Work 
of the Denomination. The men showed deep 
interest and consecration in their work. 


CALIFORNIA 
Present-Day Subjects at Mission Hills 

Rev. Lawrence Wilson of Mission HILLs, 
San Drieco, gave three pre-election sermons 
on “The Religion of Coolidge, Davis, and 
La Follette.” And later, three on “The Red 
Menace”: “Reds I Have Met in Hurope and 
America,” “Progress df Bolshevism in Amer- 
ica,’ “Cause and Cure of Red Agitation.” 
Those who know Mr. Wilson realize that he 
speaks from experience, and frankly states his 
convictions worked out in elear thinking. A 
series of Lenten sermons for the personal life 
are given Sunday mornings. JHvenings there 
are Lenten talks on “Practical Personal Prob- 
lems”: “The Religion for the Busy Man,” 
“The Belief of the Unbeliever,’ ‘The Gospel 
for a Time of Disappointment,” ‘Compensa- 
tions for Loneliness,” “The Meaning of Pain,” 
“Incentives to Go On.” 

The budget adopted for the present year pro- 
vided for current expenses $8,300, and $1,600 
on the apportionment for benevolences. The 
missionary giving for the year past nearly 
doubled that for any year preceding. For 
the Wednesday church night meetings, Fos- 
dick’s The Modern Use of the Bible is used 
as a basis for the studies. 
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Projects at Riverside 
Rev. John Gardner indicates that there 
three new major projects at RIVERSIDE. | 
is to liquidate the debt of $40,000 incurreé 
the building years ago. Toward this s 
large offers have been made, if the w 
matter can be covered by May. A sec 
project is the securing of a pastor’s assis 
and a director of religious education. A f 
is the installation of a new organ. 

Religious education has the emphasis. 
is the method of the sermons, the second § 
day service being largely a Bible class, (¢ 
esis having been studied from the modern p 
of view, and now Exodus. Each year 
minister meets classes of youth in for 
studies, and groups more informally, for 
cussion about the fireplace in the parson 
He is also conducting a class in Bible st 
in the Lenten season for attendants from 
woman's club; last year, in a similar ¢ 
about 100 participated. 

The church reaches out in community | 
gious interests: assists the Federated Ji 
nese Church; sends workers to Sherman 6 
tute for Indians, one of them being directo: 
girls’ activities. It has started a church s¢ 
at a suburb, Sparrland, where Rey. Ré 
Larkin has acted as minister for a time. 
revived the church at Nuevo, and encoull 
Moreno-Armada, so that in the united 
Rev. Theodore Schauer is meeting encoura 
response in a needy work in a great expé 
of country. Ninety-eight new members y 
admitted to the church at Riverside last y 

A gift of nature, beautified by man 
Mount Rubidoux, which has made River 
famous for its sunrise Waster services. a 
ever, its use as an inspiring place of asser 
is frequent for patriotic and religious gat 
ings. It gave a noble setting for the os 
on Armistice Day. The Southern Calif 
Sunday School Convention also had a : 
hour up there. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 


year, in part payment for tuition. . 
Write immediately for particulars. 2 


UTPUULTEVELTTELLRSUUULOCCLLCLULATOLLAUULUTEOCLCUDLACULLOCODUTOUOCTO LLL = 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 


TMM MMM l 
School of Personal I 


SEA PINE for Girls 


REV. THOMAS. BICKFORD, A.M., Fou 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and. self- 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Ch 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. 
Preparatory, Cultural Secretarial and Athletic course 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. 
tion Camp July and August. 
Summer course for advanced students. Training course for 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Di 

Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The Training Schoo at Vineland, New J 


Devoted to the interests 
whose minds have not developed normally. Schools, shops, 
research laboratory. $1,200 per annum. E.R. Johnst 
Director. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOG 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Be 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. G: 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Prine 


The Pratt Teachers’ Ag 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York : 

Recommends teachers to colleges, public and pri 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about s¢ 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 
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urch and Ministerial Record 


: Calls , 
WITH, K. D., to Westminster, Vt. -Accepts. 
op, W. H., td assistant pastorate, Trinity, 
oucester, Mass. Accepts. 
MBERLAIN, H. J., Baptist, to Limerick, Me. 
| work. 
iK, FRANK, 
oveland. 
m, A. W., formerly of Lynnfield, Mass., to 


South Egremont, Mass., to 


rst, Franklin. Accepts. 
ry, J. T., Chattanooga, Tenn., to Soddy. 
cepts. 


B, W. B., student at Harvard Divinity School, 

Rockland, Mass. Accepts to begin Easter 

nday. 

SMAN, P. J., Wood, S. D., to New Underwood 

d Viewfield. At work. 

HEAR, W. E., Newton, Kan., to Sedgwick, in 

aneetion with continued work as secretary of 

msas Branch of League of Nations Non- 

rtisan Association. At work. 

ws, P. B., to David City, Neb. Accepts. 

INCAMP, W. T., Westfield, Ind., to Roseland, 
At work. 

spy, NORMAN, Medford, Wis., to Montevideo, 


on. At work. 
A. H., Lebanon, S. D., to Dunning and 
ewster, Neb. Accepts. 


Lby, Cary, Atlanta Seminary, to Hackelburg, 
2., group of churches. Accepts. 

Ley, LAwreNcn, Atlanta Seminary, to Mid- 
id, Ala., group of churches. Accepts. 

PMAN, L. L., Rochester, Mich., to Immanuel, 
Louis, Mo. Accepts. 


Resignations 
Rk, HW. P., Plymouth, Fargo, N. D. 
RD, W. J., Dogden and Benedict, N. D. 
Ins, D. T., Garrison, N. D. 
ArD, H. L., Federated, Limerick, Me. 


GupR. A. M., Sheffield, Mass. Effective 
ril 12. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
‘OIS 
k Park, First 18 
Personals 


mr, Rwy. C. D., is now located at Key West, 
.. where he is minister of First Church. 
Ss, Ruy. W. G., of Coleraine, Ireland, chair- 
n of the Irish Congregational Union, is in 
lerica at present and has been preaching 
1 speaking in churches in the vicinity of 
ston. This is Mr. Davis’ third visit to 
erica. He has been active in the work of 
+ London Missionary Society, and is the 
shor of an excellent volume of “Invocations.” 
ty, Dr. H. P., pastor of Plymouth, Minne- 
‘lis, Minn., has been granted a six months’ 
ve of absence and as guests of the church, 
and Mrs. Dewey have just left for an ex- 
ded trip abroad. They plan to visit Palestine, 
_ Mediterranean lands, particularly those in 
ich missionary and other Christian phil- 
hropic work is being carried on, and Con- 
ental Hurope, returning to this country in 
Summer. The church congratulates itself 
its good fortune in securing Dr. Nehemiah 
ynton as its preacher for the first three 
nths of the pastor’s absence. Dr. Boynton 
an his work Sunday morning, March 1. 
LEY, Rev. W. H., pastor of Lee, Mass., was 
em a surprise on his birthday, March 9, the 
rd anniversary of his installation as pastor. 
§ parishioners presented him with $300 in 
d, and hearty words of appreciation and 
id wishes were spoken. Mr. Mousley served 
- church one year before being installed. 

8, Dr. L. L., who resigned the pastorate 
Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1923, after a pro- 
Sed period of ill health, has found himself 
e to resume work as supply in several 
iwehes of the Metropolitan area. It is a 
tter of congratulation that Dr. Taylor’s fine 
rit and wide experience are not to be 
ipsed by permanent invalidism. 

abe. A. K., former state superintendent of 
souri, is very acceptably supplying First 
rch, Joplin, in that state. 


 : 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


DR. ROYAL M. COLE 


Rey. Royal M. Cole, a pioneer missionary in 
Turkey for over 40 years, went to his glorious 
reward March 12. His funeral services were 
held at the First Congregational Church of Forest 
Grove, Ore., on March 15, and he was laid away 
in the family lot beside his noble wife, who 
went Home on Christmas morning, 1924. 

Dr. Cole had been in poor health ever since 
his hip was broken some years ago, and calmly 
he looked forward to the end of his earthly suf- 
ferings, even to the extent of planning his funeral 
services. He selected the two comforting hymns, 
“Still, Still With Thee,” set to the Oberlin music 
by Professor Demuth, and “All the Way My 
Savior Leads Me.” The young man who sang 
was a friend of Dr. Cole’s and a singer whose 
music more than once helped and inspired both 
Dr. and Mrs. Cole. The pallbearers were all 
chosen by Dr. Cole, and all were glad to assist 
at the services. The ministers, too, were men 
whom Dr. Cole knew and chose as his friends to 
help at that occasion. The organist is a friend 
of the family and played comforting, melodic 
music. 

Three men spoke of Dr. Cole, and another 
pastor offered a most helpful, comforting prayer. 
Dr. H. L. Bates read an account of Dr. Cole’s 
life, most of which Dr. Cole had written himself 
years ago and which was copied by his sainted 
daughter Mary, who died in August, 1921. This 
story tells that on Feb. 12, 1839, Royal M. Cole 
was born in Stark, N. H. He lived for years on 
a New England farm and worked hard, as he 
was one of a large family of children. He was 
eager for an education, so he finally entered 
Amherst College with only $30 in his pocket. He 
worked his way through college and prepared for 
the ministry at Bangor and Princeton. On July 
1, 1868, in the year of his graduation, he mar- 
ried Miss Lizzie Cobleigh of Littleton, N. H. On 
July 15 of the same year, they sailed with other 
missionaries to Turkey. Here, for nearly 40 
years, they lived and labored for the Armenians. 
In six months after reaching there, Dr. Cole 
preached his first sermon in that language. His 
work covered pastoral duties, school management, 
relief work during times of war, massacre, and 
earthquake, as well as medical work of all sorts. 
Unselfish devotion to duty was indeed his motto 
as well as that of Mrs. Cole. 

The report of his missionary life was ably 
given by Dr. H. L. Underwood, who had been 
an associate and friend of Dr. Cole’s in Turkey 
years ago. He read an extract from a letter 
from Dr. Peet of Constantinople which beauti- 
fully expresses the apostolic faith, courage, and 
noble work of Dr. and Mrs. Cole in Turkey. Dr. 

(Continued on page 447) 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


A Graduate School of Theology and Mis- 
sions, of high scholastic standards and evan- 
gelical loyalty. Degree of B.D. 
Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educa- 
tional College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarREN J. Mouuton, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


BE A GROWING MINISTER! 


Ministers: Why not combine your vacations with a 
profitable summer term of fellowship and instruction at 


J[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Courses and credits offered to students in all branches 


of Christian work. 


Two Terms: 


June 22 to July 29 July 30 to September 4 


Lowest possible costs—greatest possible benefits! 


Write for special summer catalog. 


DEAN FRANK G. WARD, 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman HPaecutive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Oommittee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles W. Burton, e« officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel HE. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, beginning April 1, Rev. William 
S. Beard, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


Executive Secretary, 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I). 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION : 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleses the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

_ Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Hey php hed paren Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 

- Cornelius H. Patton Rev. E ii igg 
Rey. William BH. Strong Bee eee 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 

‘ 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 

A , 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secr t 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Minaione 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state ieti 
on § g soc 
are federated with the National Socteny. | ee 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

BUILDING SOCIETY ~“-*—== 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secret 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in buildin church 
and parsonages. In seventy years it er mained 

to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extensi 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer cha A 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, ; 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
y Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
po Soria Treasurer \ 
ev. 5 awless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used.to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments. toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 
: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


April 2, 1 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD (€ 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational*House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cc 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chair 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION. 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secr 


and Missionary Education Seer 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 


Education Seer 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Seer 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Educ 
Program including Social Service, Missio 
Education, Student and Young People’s W 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pas 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chri 
Leadership. ae . 

a SS eee 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY | 

(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest 0: 
denomination for the publication and distrib; 
of The Congregationalist, church school e 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teac 
magazines, children’s and young people’s w 
papers, and books for home and church use, 


book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President i 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., f 

Editor and Business Maz 
Rev. William HE. Gilroy, D.D., { 


Editor of The Oongregatior 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachust 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinc 


a 
Women’s Organizations 


1 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 508 Cong 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, T1 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. } 


4 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hw 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretar 


WoMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS FOR THD Pa 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 


Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Bxee. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoMn MIssiIo 
FEDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. I 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 3 


== 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIC 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Trea 
Mrs. Mabel 8. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Cong 
tional House. B 


Massachusetts Societies 


MassacHusprrs Hom Missionary Socrp! 
constituent of the Congregational Home 
ary Society, represents the churches of M 
setts in their home missionary work. The 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _ 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus. 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. § 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bos 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRI. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individua 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
pus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid t 
Bmrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its objec 
establishment and support of Evangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies — 


Tap FuND FoR MINISTERS provides enti 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and inyi 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and A 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, § 
tendent: Rev. William F. English, T 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY Socipry or CONNE 
constituent of the National Society, soli 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Cl 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational Hou 
ford. 
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(Continued from page 445) 
lerwood went on to say that he knew and 
d Dr. Cole and that he was “a defender of 
Faith and of the faithful,’ a man of loyalty, 
rage, and idealism. He was a man’s man, and 
number of men at the funeral proved the 
h of this statement. Such a character leaves 
ermanent impression upon all who came to 
vy and love him. Not only a man with broad 
arstanding and high vision, but a man of 


\merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the — Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
} Rooms, and to promote 
-~the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
quests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
2 House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
33 and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
¢ Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
v. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
rd, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 


rt 
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City Missionary Society 
eacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


me visitation and personal missionary serv- 
1 connection with our churches. Emergency 
. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
7 administered. 

am Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
rt, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


porated 


Reorganized 
922 1829 


S Society, reorganized 
J22, now fully rep- 
8 the Congregational 
hes of New England 
practical, social and 
JUS work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
30ston, and at Vine 
Haven, and Reading 
3 at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape Cod Canal. 
society provides dormitory accommodations, 
& and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
\cilities, Donations and bequests solicited. 
butions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
amael H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
H, Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Aa al oan sd Chairman 
ec, by ranklin i umway; Office, 
longregational House. Big OES 


erican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


American undenominational interna- 
and national Society aiding seamen. 
ntains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
ead (so5 York City. 

Taries laced ili 
New Nok ) p on vessels sailing 

the Sailors’ Magazine 1.00). 

Wrecked and destitute seamed SF) 
PORTED by contributions and legacies. 
YB. Catverrt, D.D., President; Groren 
- Wepster, D.D., Secretary. 
‘EN CH C. Prinnxo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
‘ork, to whom contributions may be sent. 


nerican Sunday School Union 


elphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


gnal,_Interdenominational. Establishes and 
_vnion Sunday Schools in the outlyin 
districts of the country. Publishes aa 
tes moral and religious literature. Helps 
; of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ork, not duplicated by any other agency. 

by voluntary gifts. Contributions go- 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
A al 3 Ber or pumunications Telative to 

e countr a 
w England office. SE os ia: 
a W. L. Carvnr, Supt. 
* 8 Beacon St., Boston, fee 


only 
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tender sympathies and a lover of his home was 
the man whom all had come to honor that after- 
noon, 

Dr. Holmes, a former pastor of this church, 
dwelt upon the victory of such a soul over death, 
and his triumphant entry into a new life, which 
should make the hour bright and hopeful. 

Dr. Avison, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
offered a helpful prayer, and then the friends 
followed silently to his last resting place this 


“noble Christian and valiant servant of the Cross, 


for so many years a missionary in Turkey. 

He is survived by two sons and two daughters, 
Frederick W. Cole of New York, Nelson F. Cole 
of Freewater, Ore., and Nellie and Alice Cole of 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

Auicn H. Corn, 


REY. CORNELIUS EH. DICKINSON, D.D. 


Rey. Cornelius Evarts Dickinson, D.D., died at 
Marietta, O., March 7, 1925, lackin only six 
weeks of being 90 years old. On the preceding 
Sunday he had filled his regular appointment t 
the Putnam branch of the First Congregational 
Church, of which he was pastor emeritus, making 
a continuous record of active service, covering 
nearly 62 years. 

Born at Heath, Mass., April 23, 1835, he was 
graduated at Amherst College in 1860 and at 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 1863. The first 
five years of his ministry were devoted to organ- 
izing the First Church of Oak Park, Ill. Then 
followed 15 years at Elgin, Ill. From 1883 to 
1896, he was the pastor of the old First Church 
at Marietta, O., concluding his ministry with its 
centennial celebration, for which he wrote a com- 
plete history that is highly prized. Subsequent 
pastorates, all in Ohio, were at Windham, Colum- 
bia of Cincinnati, and Belpre. In 1914 he re- 
turned to Marietta to make his home with his 
daughter, Mrs. Bertha L. Metcalf, supposedly to 
retire, but always an acceptable preacher, he 
was immediately claimed by some of the nearby 
smaller churches which without his aid~ would 
have remained shepherdless. 

He had evangelistic fervor coupled with ab- 
solute mental integrity. He had a zeal which 
was according to knowledge, and continued to 
pray and labor for a genuine revival of religion. 
He was impatient only with indifference and 
luke-warmness toward the Gospel, which he knew 
to be the power of God unto salvation. En- 
thusiastic over the new age, his only regret was 
that he had not another life to invest in the 
Christian ministry. His work abides, for he 
builded upon a rock. God has called him to a 
higher service and an eternal reward. w. L. G. 


Events To Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MENTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, April 6, 10.45 a.m. Holy Week Devo- 
tional Service led by Rev. Sidney Lovett. 


WomaAn’s BoarpD or MISSIONS and MASSACHUSBTTS 
Woman’s Homn MISSIONARY UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 3, 10.30 a.m. 

Surrotk SourH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Bethany Church, Quincy, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, April 15, 1925. 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
eonference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 


State Conferences 


CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

CaROLINAS (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, May 5-7. 

InDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

KANSAS, Smith Center, May 12-14, 

MAINE, Waterville, May 6-7. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Holyoke, May 18-20. 

MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, May 12. 

MISSISSIPPI, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 
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Reading for Passion Week 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
OF TODAY Evelyn Underhill 


Miss Underhill, long and well known as the author of the great 
standard book on the subject of mysticism, has here taken the 
normal life of the Spirit as it may be, and is, lived in the here- 
and-now as her subject. Her aim is to indicate the characteristic 
experiences which are fundamental to the spiritual life in all 
great religions, and the way in which these experiences can be 
accommodated to the world-view of the modern man. She further 
discusses the relation of the life of the Spirit to history, modern 
psychological inquiry, institutional religion, education, and the 
personal and social life of today. $2.50 


THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER 
J. Paterson-Smyth 


Do we live when men call us dead? Where do we go? What 
kind of an existence shall we have? ‘These are the questions 
answered in this book and of which the Bishop of London says: 
“Tt has already comforted many souls and taken away the fear 
of death. Makes life beyond the grave something to look forward 
to—something to enjoy.” ; $1.50 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


This book will make people think. This book shows it to be a 
possibility to face everything, to keep your faith, tremblingly, but 
still to keep it in a good God. It will bring peace to the many 
today terribly tried and troubled by the problems which life and 
death present. $1.00 


THE SENSE OF IMMORTALITY The Freedom 
of the Slave of God Philip Cabot 


In a day of religious indifference Mr. Cabot is a new prophet, 
his lips touched with coals from the divine altar, his whole heart 
aflame with his message. Faith such as his will not only bring 
deeper satisfaction to those who already believe; it must carry 
unusual weight and suggestion to the hesitant who are still de- 
bating the question of immortality. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


LIFE EVERLASTING John Fiske 


The author’s argument is on the line of evolution, inferring 
from what man has already become by the play of the infinite 
force in whose beneficent hand he is, that the next logical step 
in his progress is the attainment of the life everlasting. This 
little book is great in the grasp of principles and in the vastness 
of the future which it prophesies for humankind. $1.00 


THEY LIVE, AND ARE NOT FAR AWAY 
Morris H. Turk 


A most reassuring interpretation of the life beyond, as not out 
of relation with the friends of the earth. $1.50 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Harold B. Hunting 


“And yet, out from the shadows came that dauntless Spirit to 
snatch victory out of defeat, even the defeat of the Cross. He 
lived again in their souls (the disciples), doing within them what 


he had not been able to do in the flesh with them, moulding - 


them by an inner incentive according to the principle of Love, 
shaping them in very truth into the nearest approach to an ideal 
human group that the world has ever seen. Indeed, we may say 
there surely was a physical resurrection in this sense, at least, 
that the living spirit of Jesus became reincarnated in an actual 
material body—the body of the Christian Church, through which 
he carried on his work of love and mercy among men.’’—Dzcerpt 
from the Chapter, “Failure Transformed Into Victory.” $2.00 


An Attractive 


TWO DAYS BEFORE Simple Thoughts About 
Our Lord on the Cross Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard 


“The Cross was never meant to be so mystified and intellectual- 
ized as to be unintelligible to simple folks. There is mystery, 
but there is enough light shed from the Cross for simple people 
to walk in and rejoice.’”” The directness, simplicity, and reverence 
of these addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross will make 
them a model for ministers to emulate. Mr. Sheppard’s earnest- 
ness and searching sincerity render the book particularly suitable 
for Lenten reading. $1.00 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Whatever freshness of thought this essay may possess will be 
found in the fact that the problem of life after death is viewed 
from the standpoint of the twentieth century and is discussed in 
terms of the special difficulties and the prevailing attitudes which 
exist today.”’—Author’s Preface. : $1.0 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF 
DEVOTION W. R. Inge 


An exquisite book, dedicated to the memory of Dean Inge’s 
daughter, who died a year ago. It reveals the tender and deeply 
spiritual side of the author’s character. $1.00 


THE LOST RADIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION L. P. Jacks 


Another little classic like “Religious Perplexities,” of singular 
beauty and freshness. The author tellS how to regain the joy 
and transforming power which should radiate from our livers A 

5 cents 


IN PALESTINE AT THE EMPTY TOMB 
E. E. Violette 


The resurrection story set in a jewelled background of the “land 
where Jesus lived.’ The reader is delightfully aware that he 
has before him not only a true and graphic picture of Oriental 
life but a fresh and heart-assuring presentation of the subject 
of immortality. $1.25 


EVERLASTING LIFE William W. Keer 


A comforting faith, a satisfying belief, supported by the Scrip- 
tures as well as by Science—it will help to bring order out of 
chaos in modern Christian thinking. In his message thousands 
who have been lost in the fog of disputed dogmatism will find a 
flashing beacon light to lead them to quiet and peace. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 
Charles R. Brown 


This book is written in a very plain hand, and for every-day 
people. It is not for theologians or philosophers. It deals with 
the following problems: Belief in God; The Person of Christ; 
The Power of Atonement; Vhe Value of Prayer; The Use of the 
Bible, and The Hope of Future Life. $1.50 


THE OTHER ROOM Lyman Abboti 


“Tet not your heart be troubled; ye have faith in God, have 
faith also in me. In my Father’s house are many dwelling-places ; 
if it were not so, would I have told you that I am going to pre- 
pare a room for you?’ The universe is God’s house. This world 
is not the only habitat for the living. In his house are many 
rooms. Death is only pushing aside the portiére and passing from 
one room to another. In this figure is found the key to Christ’s 
instructions, and so to the Christian faith respecting death and 
immortality.’—The Author. $1.00 


Gift Booklet 


for Pastors to Present to Members of their Congregations at Eastertime 


SHALL WE LIVE FOREVER? 


By ELISHA ALONZO KING 


Gives the best of the New Testament affirmations about immortality. Frankly acknowledges the doubts and 
fears of mankind, and then sets over against them five reasons for the practice of immortality in daily life. 


This is followed by a strong, convincing argument for the resurrection of Jesus. 


15 cents a copy. 
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A Lenten Lay Sermon for the Times 


By GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


What's in the Mind of Youth? 


By TRACY STRONG 


Why I Am a Minister 


By ALBERT W. PALMER 


“Say Not the Days Are Evil” 


By ROBBINS WALCOTT BARSTOW 


A Notable Men’s Dinner in New York 


By FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 


Easter Poems 


THREE EUROPEAN CRUISES 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries, making the 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line 8.8, ‘‘Lancastria,’’ in company with congenial, cul- 


tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips also), including Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers 


on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommodations available. DO NOT DELAY, as our 
membership is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write at once for ship diagram and illustrated 


book giving full details. : 
Prices $550 up to $1700 


depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinetion—everything on first-class basis. Many delightful social 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 
or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra cost for return passage. 


cud the World 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, 
Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, 
Bombay, Suez, Holy Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, 
Monaco, Cherbourg. 


$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 
European Stop-Over Privilege 


Mr. Frank C. Clark has chartered the popular and 
beautiful new Cunarder, 8.8. “‘Laconia,’’ for this 
World Cruise. Many private suites with private baths. 
Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Elevators, 
all latest improvements and equipment. Large state- 
rooms at moderate prices. Write for particulars NOW. 


RUINS AT KARNAK 


The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 


62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926. 


Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 


to E Deck. Veranda café. Gymnasium, ete. Suites 
‘th private bath. 


Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, 
Egypt (with extensive Nile trips), Naples, Pompeii, 
Rome, Villefranche, Monte Carlo, Cherbourg.. 


New oil-burning §S.S. ‘‘Transylvania,’’ Cunard-Anchor 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator 


Prices $600 up 
Depending on Size and Location of Room. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, with re- 
turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, ineluding 
‘‘Berengaria,’’ etc., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY”’ and enjoy the most delightful travel experience imaginable. 


Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 
Dr. D. E, Lorenz, author. of the popular travel books, ‘‘The ’Round the World Traveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Mediter- 


ranean Traveller,’’ will have char. 


ge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winter 


Cruises. He can give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. b 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


St bi 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


0 Loans for Militarism 


N taking a stand against private loans to foreign 

countries in cases where the money would be used 
r military armament or exploitation, President Cool- 
ge has made an important further step against war. 
course there is a sense in which, as is pointed out, 
‘ivate loans are not under governmental control, but 
governments refused to act as collecting agencies there 
ould be much more care exercised in foreign invest- 
ents. That the President has definitely announced that 
€ policy of the administration is favorable toward loans 
r productive purposes only is in itself a gain. It means 
at a great world government is moving in the right 
rection. 


‘opaganda: Bought But Not Paid For 


| DISCREDITABLE situation is revealed by the suit 
of the widow of the late Joseph W. Folk, formerly 
vernor of Missouri, before the mixed court at Cairo, 
typt, to secure $190,000, which she claims was due 
r husband from the Egyptian Nationalist Party, in 
yment for propagandist activities on behalf of that 
rty in America. Of this amount $90,000 is described 
salary and $100,000 as contingent fee. 
The suit has been directed against Zaghloul, as party 
der, and the claim is based on the plea that Folk’s 
vocacy of Egyptian independence had weight in es- 
lishing the Anglo-Egyptian agreement. Probably 
ghloul and his friends are by no means ready to ad- 
t that under that agreement independence has been 
Meved. There is a place for legitimate propaganda 
d for paid advocacy of a good cause, but the nature 


of such advocacy ought to appear. It would be a most 
abominable situation if public men in America used 
their position and prestige to secure fat rewards out 
of the advocacy of causes, no matter how worthy, which 
they were ostensibly championing on the ground of pub- 
lic policy and principle. We may be sure that ex- 
President Rooseyelt’s strong defense of British policy 
in Egypt had no expectation of British gold attached to 
it. One might reasonably have assumed that support 
of the Egyptian Nationalist movement by any man of 
public prominence in America would have been equally 
disinterested. 


Methodist Union Has Setback 


gi ieee project for the union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, North and South, which was favorably 
received at both General Conferences last year, and sent 
on to the sectional Conferences for action, has received 
a temporary blow in the adverse vote of the Baltimore 
Conference of the M. HE. Church, South, meeting in 
Washington. The matter was decided by a very close 
vote, in connection with which it was afterwards found 
that three delegates had voted who, admittedly, when 
the point was raised, were not eligible to do so. These 
three delegates voted against unification, but Bishop 
Candler, who was presiding, blocked every effort to have 
a new vote, refusing to consider charges against the il- 
legal voting of the three delegates, on the ground that 
protest had been made too late. The Bishop also over- 
ruled the plea for a secret ballot on the question. 
The press reports speak of “constant turmoil” in the 
conference over the issue, and over the Bishop’s action. 
Methodist discipline is, of course, Methodist discipline. 
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For most matters of procedure rules are carefully laid 
down, and Bishop Candler probably knows his ground. 
To an outsider, however, his action as presiding officer 
would appear very high-handed—assuming that the press 
has correctly reported what occurred. Certainly no such 
course could be pursued by a moderator in a Congrega- 
tional gathering, and we can hardly conceive of circum- 
stances under which, if in any important vote it had 
been found that delegates had voted who were not en- 
titled to do so, there would not have been immediate 
reconsideration of the matter. The ineligibility of the 
three voters was occasioned by their not having been 
members of the M. H. Church, South, for as long a term 
as the rules required. This adverse vote may not ul- 
timately affect the result of the union issue, but it will 
inevitably delay progress for a year. 


Notable Missionary Dinners 

| ees missionary task of Congregationalists is being 

presented effectively in a series of notable dinners 
held in Congregational centers in different parts of the 
country. Last week we published a report of the Chicago 
dinner by our Western Editor. In this issue we have 
a report of the New York dinner by Dr. Fagley. We also 
wish to call special attention to the great missionary 
dinner held at the new Chamber of Commerce building 
in Boston the evening of March 80. It was similar to 
the others and equally successful. It was attended by 
about 330 men, largely laymen, and including many of 
the most outstanding business and professional men of 
Greater Boston, also most of their pastors. Radio also 
served to carry its influence to thousands outside the 
banquet hall. 

Dr. George A. Gordon spoke briefly at the close of 
the informal reception which preceded the dinner. He 
spoke felicitously and in lighter vein but with serious 
purpose, that the business men present might face their 
Christian responsibilities and do them, especially in the 
cause of missions. The dinner was excellent and proved 
a delightful social occasion. So, of course, the diners 
were in a happy mood to listen to the messages brought 
to them. In the midst of a long line of distinguished men 
at the head table, Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox presided 
gracefully and with hearty enthusiasm. Dr. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, speaking as Moderator of the National 
Council, presented as if upon a great canvas the world- 
wide sweep of the Congregational “Fellowship in Sery- 
ice,” emphasizing especially the homeland missionary and 
educational work and the spirit and purpose of Congre- 
gationalists. It was an appeal to loyalty, proper pride, 
and devotion to the whole great program of our fellow- 
ship. 

Dr. Watts O. Pye made a strong case for the foreign 
missions of the American Board as he told the remark- 
able story of modern methods of extending Christianity 
in the great frontiers of northern China. The practical 
wisdom of making it a Chinese movement, of enlisting the 
leading men of the communities at the start, of leading in 
the development of agriculture, in economic progress, 
and in social welfare, ey strongly to the business 
men at the dinner. 


The closing address was a ringing call to duty by Dr. 
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Raymond Calkins of Cambridge. Dr. Calkins gave fig 
to show that in his region during recent years t 
churches have increased their per capita giving for lo 
expenses but have allowed their per capita giving 1 
missions to decline. Dr. Calkins appealed to both laym 
and ministers to go forward in the work of saving m 
with increasing emphasis upon helping others beyond { 
local church, and with generous support of our whi 
missionary enterprise. 

Undoubtedly the laymen of our churches would 
much more interested in the cause of missions and wot 
more largely assume the financial support of them if tl 
were brought face to face with the facts. We need m¢ 
effective publicity for our missionary and educatio1 
enterprise, and a fresh, new dedication of ourselves a 
our resources to the support of the whole program 
Christian work for wie Congregationalists are resp 
sible. 


Has the Sunday School Failed? 


A he is the question that rather bluntly confro: 

one in reading a vigorous article on Religious E 
cation—A New Start, in the March number of Hducati 
by Joseph V. Collins, of the State Normal School 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Remarking “on good authority” that 27,000,000 
this country are today receiving no religious instructi 
Mr. Collins places beside this the fact that “those ¥ 
are in Sunday school are getting religious educat 
of a most superficial and unsatisfactory character.” 
suggests that a principal reason why the 27,000,000 
not seeking this education is found in its inferiorit 
a doubtful conclusion, and one that entirely undere 
mates the factor of sheer indifference, and the proba 
failure of many of the religiously uneducated to s 
anything that is worth while. 

The question, however, whether a better sort of 
ligious education would make more effective appeal 
the 27,000,000 does not affect the quality of that e 
cation in relation to those who are now receiving 
Mr. Collins is sweeping in his arraignment of t 
quality. Religious education, he says, stands to 
where it stood sixty years ago as regards two 
features—organization and time given to Bible stu 
The weakness in religious instruction is not found, 
thinks, in the helps provided by the various boat 
nor in the lack of spirit of service on the part of 
workers. Nor is it due, he thinks, to indifference 
pastors and church authorities or the failure to pro 
funds. Contrary to widespread complaint in : 
churches, Mr. Collins does not think that it lies ‘: 
lack of workers. The trouble, he is convinced, 1s 
the present form of religious instruction. 

We should not ourselves take by any means so pe 
mistic a view of the basal nature of the religious 
struction of today, nor so optimistic a view of the § 
eral conditions in which it is carried on, as Mr. Coll 
expresses. In organization there have been mate 
gains in sixty years, and though the time for instrue 
seems not greatly increased, in reality, through th 
ganized class and supervised activities during the ¥ 
the increase in time is substantial. On the other ] 
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one hears from almost every quarter deep complaint re- 
garding the factors which Mr. Collins dismisses as rel- 
atively unimportant as determining present weakness. 
A large proportion of Sunday schools, taking the whole 
country and all denominations into account, are using 
helps that are notoriously inadequate; church authori- 
ties, and even pastors, are all too often charged with 
lack of interest; it is a persistent complaint that suffi- 
sient funds are not provided and that “more is spent on 
hurch music than on religious education”; and, most 
sommon of all, is the outcry about a lack of teachers and 
he impossibility of recruiting them. 

But, whatever may be the truth regarding these mat- 
ers, one may acknowledge very readily, and with a cer- 
ainty unfortunately too well justified, the insufficiency 
f present-day religious education. Any honest pro- 
osals to remedy this insufficiency are worthy of con- 
ideration. Mr. Collins’ proposals are sufficiently unique. 
they center in the claim that “what is essential is a 
alf day (three-hours) session conducted along the lines 
f the secular school, with a relatively small number of 
wr better trained teachers in charge.” 

Not only is Mr. Collins sure that this would solve the 
roblem of religious education, but he suggests that “If 
ae Sunday school were organized and conducted as it 
10uld be the state might easily be induced to make at- 
ndance on it compulsory for all children except those 
hose parents reported themselves as conscientious 
)jectors.” 

The nation’s leaders [he says] see the dire need of this 
lucation and could persuade the country of the absolute 
acessity of securing it. But we may be sure the state 
ill never make compulsory attendance on so inferior 
1 institution as the present-day Sunday school. 

This proposal will have a strange effect upon many 
hose fathers came out of an environment where they 
ught the tyranny of a state church. 


A Questionable Conclusion 


Everybody will agree with Mr. Collins that the obliga- 

m to improve religious education should weigh very 
avily on the consciences of leaders of the Protestant 
urches. He is right in contending that people who have 
t been trained in knowledge of religious truth and the 
ble will not atténd church, and that the future of the 
untry and of the church depend upon the more ef- 
tive work of religious education. Is he right, how- 
er, in assuming that the indifference which fails to 
spond to present methods and appeals will suddenly 
fer in response to methods and arrangements that 
ld make greatly increased and more drastic demand? 
Sunday schools as now organized are inadequately 
tended, is there likely to be better attendance at a 
nday school session occupying half a day? Whatever 
> solution of the problem may be it lies deeper than 
. Collins’ proposal, which, as it seems to us, would be 
bject in its practical outworking to all the weaknesses 
d difficulties that render present-day religious educa- 
M so inadequate and ineffective. A system that in- 
ves heavier demands will not suddenly develop greater 
( ency in instruction or a larger response in interest. 
‘At one point we are entirely at variance with Mr. 
" 
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Collins. Remarking that “if the Protestant Church could 
show the Catholics that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of religious education can be secured by using 
half of Sunday to acquire it, then the Catholic Church 
might see its way clear to give up its parochial system,” 
Mr. Collins says: 

It must be apparent to all that taxing Catholics for 
the support of the public schools when they send their 
children to their own self-supported parochial system 
works a great injustice. 

We do not believe that that is in any way apparent. 
In fact, we believe that such a contention is repugnant 
to the very foundation and purpose of public school edu- 
cation in the United States. It might with equal jus- 
tice be urged that every citizen who sends his children 
to a private school should be given relief from taxation 
in support of public schools. That is a strange doctrine 
at this stage of the development of public education. If 


Roman Catholics decline to send their children to the 


schools which the state provides for the education of 
its future citizens, it ought to be their privilege, as that 
of other citizens, to provide elsewhere for education 
that shall meet the requirements of proper standards. 
We do not believe in the Oregon law that would pro- 
hibit any but public schools. But the responsibility for 
the maintenance of public schools ought to rest upon 
every tax-payer. If tax-payers want additional private 
or separate schools they ought to pay for them, but no 
citizen should be free from the primary obligation to 
support the public schools. We think that American 
sentiment generally is sound on that question. 


A Strange Situation 


F drunkenness is to be regarded as a palliating circum- 
stance in criminal cases where death has resulted, the 
authorities responsible for legal procedure have a new 
obligation, especially under a prohibitory law, to prevent 
drunkenness. 

The Springfield Republican recently called attention 
to what looks like an outrageous miscarriage of justice 
in that city. A policeman named Burns—a policeman, 
and therefore especially responsible for the upholding of 
law—while off duty, and admittedly drunk, with no de- 
fensible motive, invaded a Polish home and shot and 
killed the mother of three children. The homicide oc- 
curred in a booze resort where whiskey was manufactured 
and sold. But this circumstance did not really mitigate 
the offence of a policeman’s drunkenness and its disas- 
trous consequences. The defenceless woman who was 
killed may have been as much the victim of her environ- 
ment as of the drunkard’s bullet. The sordidness of the 
tragedy did not relieve responsibility for its enactment. 

Of course no murderous intention was shown and the 
murder charge was reduced and a plea of manslaughter 
accepted. For this there may have been warrant, but 
what the Republican protests against is a sentence for 
this offence to nothing more than a term in the State 
Prison of from three to five years, with the possibility of 
a reduction of the term, by good behavior, to a period of 
two years. If such light sentences are to be given in cases 
of manslaughter occasioned by drink, and drastic punish- 
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ment is disregarded, it is time that there should be dras- 
tic prevention of such occasion. 

This light sentence was justified by the Superior 
Court judge partly on the plea of a previous good record 
for the prisoner, and partly on the ground that the State 
Prison at Charlestown is an unfit place to which to com- 
mit criminals. The judge is reported to have said re- 
garding this prison: 

Small cells, dark and poorly ventilated, lack of mod- 
ern plumbing, and other harmful conditions that might 
be compared to the dungeons of former days caused him 
to feel deeply about having to send men to it. Knowledge 
of those conditions has prompted him to adopt the policy 
of modifying sentences, and it had caused others of the 
Superior Court justices to adopt like policies. 

Possibly this is a very forceful way of bringing home 
to the people of Massachusetts the much discussed ques- 
tion of the condition of its state prison. But one may 
well justify the remark that it is a queer conception of 
the law which gives to men chosen to uphold the law the 
power to set aside the legal intent because another branch 
of the government possibly has failed in its duty. 

All of which would suggest that, whatever may be 
true in other parts of the country, in Massachusetts there 
is too much regard for mitigating circumstances and too 
little vigor in preventing circumstances that ought no 
longer to be regarded as mitigating. It is time that 
drunkenness ceased to be accorded special privilege. 


There and Here 


N addition to the address by Rev. Leyton Richards, of 
which a report and impressions were given in last 
week’s issue, Mr. Richards, while in Boston, gave a very 
notable address to the Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. In this address the minister of Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, outlined the nature and grounds of his pacifism, 
but his main theme was a comparison between the types 
of church life exemplified in English and in American 
Congregational churches, respectively. Mr. Richards is 
competent to deal with this question from personal 
knowledge of conditions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He has been a frequent visitor to the United States, has 
lived here for an extended period, and has had a pastorate 
in this country. He perceives what many English visi- 
tors fail to note and understand, that apparent differ- 
ences of ideal and practice arise from differences of ap- 
proach and background, and that difference does not 
imply a superiority of one type over the other. 

Mr. Richards finds certain striking contrasts between 
the two types of church life in church ideals- and in 
church practices. Here in the ideal of. the church the 
idea of an assembly or congregation is predominant, 
whereas in England it is the idea of fellowship. In Eng- 
land stress is laid upon the church as the body of Christ. 
The fellowship of Christians, ruled by Christ’s spirit, is 
a living example of what a social order ought to be. The 
social gospel comes out of the body of the church. Its 
method is that of growth and permeation. Its working 
is from the center toward the circumference, while here 
in America the tendency is toward the opposite, attain- 
ing certain results by mass movement and by direct ap- 


peal, seeking to alter the environment and change the 
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whole social level by diffusion rather than by permeatio. 

Mr. Richards described English church life and pra 
tices as being much more rigid than‘ those in Americ; 
Our practice is more adaptable. In America worship - 
one of manifold activities, whereas in England it is th 
central thing around which all activities gather. A greé 
deal is done here by churches, as churches, that coul 
not be so done in England. There the stress is on bei 
rather than on doing, and programs of action which tl 
church largely fosters here are developed through oth 
agencies over there. American church life is far moi 
efficiently organized, but the stress in England is 0 
organism rather than on organization. 

The distinctions and contrasts that Mr. Richards hé 
defined are important. Perhaps they are not so excl 
sively confined, each type to its normal habitat, as he hé 
suggested. There is in America an increasing emphas 
upon the idea of the church as a fellowship in Christ, a 
organism symbolizing in its life and practice the Chri 
tian social order, and if we are not mistaken there hi 
been an increasing tendency across the water towal 
larger organization and mass movement. Neither ides 
or type, we should say is complete in itself, and the ty 
types are certainly not mutually exclusive. Where En 
lish ideals and practices have tended at times to find vel 
localized and narrow expression our ideals and practic 
have tended toward so broad a conception of the chur 
that the essential holiness of a true church is lost sig) 
of. Surely the right ideal and practice are found in ¢ 
intense consciousness that magnifies the church as 
fellowship in Christ but that reaches out with bro 
catholicity toward the fullness and largeness of a 
Christian fellowship, and that perceives with clearne 
the church’s whole task. Organism and organization a 
not incompatible; the mistake is only in assuming f 
latter to be the former. What is needed for the effectr 
triumph of the church is a Christian organization | 
Christian organisms. England and America have mu( 
to learn from each other in church ideals and chur 
practices. We thank Mr. Richards for reminding us_ 
this fact. 

¥ & 

A pastor of national reputation, noted for the ¢ 
fectiveness of his plans in the spiritual achievement 
his own church writes us: | 

I am using happily this year a schedule for Lent 
and Easter sermons proposed for last year. I wol 
be glad if, after Easter The Congregationalist wow 
gather and publish the best course, titles, etc., of Lente 
and Easter addresses,. and other special activities. 
this year. It would be fine ammunition for next yea 

That is a good suggestion, and we may be sure 
if this pastor has found the advantage of studying W 
others are doing, it will be of value not only to ga 
the information but to encourage a careful survey ' 
whatever we may be able to publish. Send along d 


We might add that the church news cole 
have carried subjects of Lenten sermons and address 
for several weeks past, with the belief that these wou 
prove helpful to pastors as they prepare their prograt 
for next year. 


is possible. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 


. Planning for a National Congregational Church 


T the invitation of the First Congrega- 

tional Church of Washington, D. C., a 
‘oup of Congregational state superintend- 
its gathered in that city over Sunday, 
arch 29, for a conference regarding the 
ans for the building of a national Congre- 
itional church at the capital. The peculiar 
tuation of the historic First Church had 
iggested the need of making this enter- 
ise a project for the entire Congregational 
llowship, and the Commission on Missions, 
‘its Midwinter Conference in Chicago, had 
proved of this. The resolution of the 
mmission dealing with the matter had 
ated “that. we look with favor upon the 
oposition of the First Congregational 
lurch in Washington, D. C., to move for 
| adequate edifice for its large and sig- 
fieant work with the co-operation of the 
tire denomination,” and a committee had 
en appointed to co-operate with the 
urch. This committee consisted of 
larles E. Burton, D.D., chairman, Rock- 
ll Harmon Potter, D.D., Ernest M. Halli- 
y, D.D., Charles S. Mills, D.D., James 
bert Smith, D.D., William Knowles 
oper, and Harry M. Pflager. 


SUPERINTENDENTS IN CONFERENCE 


The summoning of the superintendents to 
ashington—and the Editor of The Con- 
egationalist as a sort of unofficial ob- 
‘ver—was for a real conference. It had 
its purpose not the setting forth of cut 
d dried plans which the superintendents 
re asked to support, but a consulting of 
Superintendents, a quest of advice and 
sel, before plans should be definitely 
ermined. Ten superintendents were pres- 
, the personnel being indicated in the ac- 
npanying cut from a photo taken in the 


By the Editor 


White House grounds immediately follow- 
ing a meeting with the President. 

Very succinctly, with fullness and frank- 
ness, the pastor, Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
laid before the Superintendents the prob- 
lem confronting the Washington church, 
and the factors and alternatives involved 
in its solution. Why should First Church 
be asking the whole Congregational fellow- 
ship for aid? Not, it should be realized, 
through any lack of willingness to bear its 
own burdens, nor through any motives of 
vain-glory and ostentation. Not even be- 
cause the fact that the President of the 
United States is at present a member of 
and regular attendant at the services of 
that church has created an unusual condi- 
tion. The causes that justify the appeal to 
the denomination on behalf of a national 
Congregational church lie deeper and are 
grounded in sheer necessity—that is, if the 
historic First Church is to continue its sery- 
ice and maintain its power at a time when 
opportunity probably never was greater. 

THE GROUNDS or APPEAL 

Let us present the facts very simply as 
they have been stated by Dr. Pierce. First 
and foremost is the necessity either of pro- 
viding a new building or of spending a 
large amount on a structure that is old and 
worn-out—and old and worn-out, not figu- 
ratively, but literally. On the advice of 
government experts, who felt the need of 
carefully examining a building in which the 
President worships, measures have been 
taken for the buttressing and strengthening 
of the structure, but further precautions 
have rendered advisable the limiting of the 
congregation. Admission to the services at 
present is by ticket, not because of any 


Selective process, but because the congrega- 
tions must not be permitted to exceed defi- 
nite limits. One may imagine the, spiritual 
and material handicap of such artificial 
limitations and restrictions. Nor does this 
situation arise only temporarily or because 
the President now attends First Church. 
This fact has, of course, made the filling of 
the church particularly easy, but the writer 
has been a frequent visitor to Washington 
in recent years and he can vouch for the 
fact that before a Congregational President 
even loomed on the horizon First Church 
was thronged with people, almost as much 
as at present. The fact is that apart from 
temporary conditions the First Church in 
the national capital is confronted with one 
of the largest opportunities to meet and 
solve the downtown problem. It is some 
thing more than mere sentiment that sees 
a somewhat glorified aspect of such an op- 
portunity under the very dome of the Capi- 
tol and the glamor of the White House. 


SPIRITUALLY STRONG: FINANCIALLY WEAK 


The next fact is that in the presence of 
this situation and opportunity, First Church 
is financially almost helpless. Not spirit- 
ually helpless; First Church has a worthy 
spiritual heritage; in personnel, in GChris- 
tian devotion and allegiance, in manifold 
activities, its present life is strong. But it 
is lacking in the resources that make finan- 
cial problems in many other communities 
easy of solution. It is without rich men. 
Its membership is composed almost entirely 
of wage-earners, of salaried clerks and offi- 
cials—servants of the country whose con- 
nection with the capital is in many cases 
transitory, and .whose financial resources 
are necessarily limited. Probably nowhere 


CONGREGATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS AT WASHINGTON 
Taken in the White House grounds immediately after meeting President Coolidge, March 30, 1925. 


Maine; Carroll, of the Middle Atlantic District; Keller, 


Atwood, of Missouri; Jason Noble Pierce, 


of Nebraska; Kyle Booth, pastor of Ingram Memorial Church, Washington; the Editor. 


From left to right: Harbutt, of 
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in the country would one find a church of 
equal size and of intellectual and spiritual 
prestige so utterly devoid of manufacturers, 
business men, and of inheritors of wealth 
that the community has created, as in First 
Church, Washington. The people have re- 
sponded, and will respond, valiantly accord- 
ing to their means, but their means are en- 
tirely inadequate for ends and opportunities. 

A third factor is the transient nature of 
a large part of the constituency—transient 
both in the sense of temporary passage and 
in the sense of temporary residence. But, 
of course, in the nature of the case the na- 
tional capital maintains in this transient 
form a permanently flowing stream, never 
likely to lessen in its proportions. A church 
maintaining an adequate life in the environ- 
ment of the national government reaches 
out in its services and influences to the 
whole country. 

A fourth factor is the disproportionately 
large element of young people—a factor 
that also disproportionately emphasizes op- 
portunity above the resources to meet it. 
Apart from the young people and young 


married people drawn to Washington in 


the government’s service, it is perhaps not 
realized generally that Washington is one 
of the greatest educational centers in the 
country. Some time, perhaps, the surpris- 
ing and illuminating facts in this connection 
can be summarized. 


Marrers UNpER Discussion 


It is these facts, and other considerations, 
which we lack space to present, that have 
led the Commission on Missions to approve 
of the appeal of First Church to the whole 
country, and that, apparently, commended 
the matter to this conference of superin- 
tendents. 

The conference discussed primarily three 
matters: 1. The possibility of any measure 
of consolidation or unification of present 
Congregational interests ~ in Washington. 
2. The question of the nature of the pro- 
posed church. 8. The means of securing ef- 
fective co-operation and a response to the 
appeal. 

Discussion regarding the first point cen- 
tered on the question of a possible linking 
up of First Church with Mount Pleasant. 
The churches are now over two miles apart. 
They are of different types, reaching 
different constituencies. First Church is, 
and wishes to continue to be, a down- 
town church. It sees its largest oppor- 
tunity in that sphere. Mount Pleasant, 
under the strong leadership of Rey. Walter 
A. Morgan, is a residential church with a 
future opportunity in a growing residential 
community. Neither church, 
wishes to alter its distinctive sphere and 
Service. And it is questionable whether 
any union for the outward purpose of estab- 
lishing a national church would not immedi- 
ately result in an actual weakening of de- 
nominational resources. The continued life 
of each church will mean large assets for 
our benevolent and missionary enterprises. 


INcCOME-PRoDUCING OR CATHEDRAL TYPE? 


The second matter had to do with the al- 
ternative of erecting an income-producing 
church, or a church of.the cathedral type. 


apparently, - 
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The lack of financial resources in meeting 
a downtown church problem had made the 
idea of an income-producing church alluring 
to some of the Washington people, not in- 
herently, but as offering a practical solution 
of an urgent problem. A plan, purely ten- 
tative, prepared by a member of First 
Church, suggested in an excellent drawing 
a church, not unattractive in form, combin- 
ing distinctively ecclesiastical quality with 
a five-story superstructure of dormitories, 
or small apartments. This plan had in 
mind the possible development in the fu- 
ture of an educational as well as a church 
center. The sentiment of the superintend- 
ents seemed unanimously against this plan, 
the dominant expression of opinion being 
that if Congregationalists throughout the 
country could be induced to support the 
project, it would be only upon the basis of 
establishing a church that in every feature 
should emphasize the inner spirit and pur- 
pose of the church. ‘ 
The discussions regarding the third point 
—the means of attaining the goal—need not 
be summarized here. It is sufficient, per- 
haps, to say that both in the open discus- 
sions and in private conversations I sensed 
on the part of the superintendents an ap- 
parently unanimous feeling that if Congre- 
gationalists everywhere could sit in with 
the Washington people, and realize at first 


hand the exact situation, the opportunity, 


the need, the value of a national symbol of 
Congregational life and fellowship, and per- 
haps above all the spirit of the Washington 
people themselves, what seems a difficult 
project would become easy of accomplish- 
ment. 

One of the things that made one natu- 
rally responsive was the lack of any indi- 
cation of any purpose of the Washington 
people to “put anything over” on the de- 
nomination, or to assume any attitude of 
slackness or sycophancy. There was in 
every way only the fullest frankness, and 
the desire to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. Congregationalists today are faced 
with many worthy objects, needy, many of 
them, to the point of desperation. There 
never was a time when consecrated money 
could accomplish more. Our resources of 
wealth are by no means small, and one can 
view only with regret the failure of so many 
people of large means to attain the joy and 
spiritual satisfaction that would come as a 
new and heavenly experience to those who 
could hear Christ’$ call for the devotion 
of their wealth to him. In the midst of 
so many needs The Congregationalist can- 
not give undue exploitation to any one cause, 
but it is our solid judgment that if every 
church in the land reached out a helping 
hand toward the national capital the benefit 
to First Church, Washington, would be only 
a minor result. We should have a new re- 
ligious stake in the city that pre-eminently 
belongs to us all, and in which it is above 
all necessary to keep the banner of Jesus 
Christ flying high. 


The Pastor Says: It may seem impossible, 
but if it is something God wants done we 
would better waive that objection and go ahead 
and do it. 
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Parables of Safed the Sag 


A Parable of the Probability of Rair 


I and Keturah were in a Strange L 
and our Ship cast anchor in an Harbou 
a Strange City. And we were on shore 
the day and the evening. And when it 
dark, we returned unto the wharf, anc 
waited for the tender that came from 
to time and carried passengers back 
forth between the ship and the shore. 

And not far from us upon the wharf 
a group of folk, and we knew them not 
they were, nor to what country they 
longed, until they began to sing. And 
was what they sang: 

Oh, it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more 
more, And it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no m 
But how in the world can the old folks 
That it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more? 

And Keturah said, They be some of 
own passengers, and they are awaiting 
tender, even as we are. 

And I said, Keturah, They be Young 


“that have had the advantage of a Coll 


Education. These Young Folk have 
cepted their expectation of the weathe 
the testimony of the Old Folks. The 
according to the spirit of American Y¢ 
But they have also the spirit of inquiry, 
they ask, saying, It rained when the 
Folks were young, and it hath raine 
intervals ever since, ergo, which is L 
which they learn in Colledge, How in 
world can the Old Folks tell that it~ 
a-goin’ to rain no more? 
And as we were speaking the Young 
sang more, and I said unto Keturah, L 
unto them now, as they inquire, saying, 
how in heck can I wash my neck if it 
a-goin’ to rain no more? For the men 
have made History have largely been 
concerned about the washing of their 
and more concerned in the saving a 
from the rope. { 
And Keturah said, I know no reason 
a man may not be Cleanly and still - 
history. 
And I said, How recently had Spat 
washed his neck before his brave revo 
the arena? And how often did the cr 
Columbus wash their necks on their 
discover America? And when the Ten 
sand of whom Xenophon telleth be 
Sea, and shouted in every classroom of € 
Colledge in Christendom, Thalass e 
assa, was it for the washing of their 
that they were concerned? And 
and the three hundred Spartans wh 
the pass at Thermopalyx, were @ 
rough-necks? 
And I said, These young folk sho 
ress in matters of Personal Hygien 
show concern for that which did not & 
antiquity. Yea, moreover, and th 
the spirit of Optimism which belonget 
youth. For the rain hath spoiled m 
the. best laid plans of mice and m 
And just then the tender came ali 
and as we stepped aboard, and as th 
moved out through the shifting sha 
the Harbour unto our ship, the You 
sang, yea, I and Keturah, we sa 
them, Oh, it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no 2 
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A Lenten Lay Sermon for the Times 
Delivered at Keith’s Theater, Boston, Tuesday Noon, March 31, 1925 


By George W. Coleman 


President of Babson Institute and Director of Ford Hall Forum 


NHY kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. That has 
an the dream of millions of people for 
arly two thousand years. And it often 
ams as if it were as far off as ever. 
cording to Clarence Darrow, the noted 
minal lawyer, in his recent debate with 
ott Nearing, the human race is as selfish, 
iel, Stupid, and vain as it always has been. 
ft most of us are well persuaded that we 
yuld infinitely prefer to be living in the 
dst of these modern days rather than to 
ve our lot cast in the midst of an environ- 
nt such as surrounded Jesus in the first 
tury. Who would not prefer the life of 
ston in 1925 to the ways of the Jerusalem 
the Rome of the first century? 
3ut the Kingdom of Heaven is neverthe- 
s a long way off. It has not come in 
‘time, most assuredly. And it never will 
ne upon this earth in all its fullness 
il it comes in the market-place. Not 
il modern industry, commerce, and 
mce have learned to build their houses 
m the solid rock of mutuality can we 
ye to see in full power the coming of the 
igdom of Heaven on earth. We are fast 
ung to the crux of the situation. We 
not have a genuine Christian civilization 
| a barbaric business world at one and 
Same time. One or the other will be 
plemented by its natural enemy. 
‘here is an intimate relationship between 
interests of the Kingdom and the affairs 
business. A. Lincoln Filene in his new 
kK puts it even more strongly when he 
8, “Life itself goes to pieces when busi- 
s does.” Business in one way or another 
in integral part of all normal life. It is 
fruits of business that give support to 
the manifestations of the so-called higher 
. Business pervades everything. It 
mands the largest portion of our time 
energies. And it will either conform 
ur highest ideals or it will debase and 
* them down. ’ 
yhile the Kingdom has not yet come 
he world of business, it is unmistakably 
its way. The signs of its coming are 
tten all over the horizon. Some people 
frightened by the changes that are tak- 
Place. They are mistaking the dawn 
danger. In the midst of all the selfish- 
, cruelty, waste, and disorder which is 
vious to all, there is growing up very 
diy in business life a new world based 
n good sense, good will, and good results. 
ears ago a boy of eight working in an 
lish woolen mill from five in the morn- 
until seven in the evening also walked 
Mniles each way from his home to his 
K and back again. Contrast that with 
sight-hour day, all children under four- 
at school, and a model mill Village. 
anagement engineering and _ personnel 
rol have changed factory life from a 
on atmosphere to something a long way 
oved from that point of view. The old 


method of hiring and firing without rhyme 
or reason is giving way to a more or less 
scientific adjustment of the individual to 
his job. 

The modern workman’s home is a para- 
dise of convenience and comfort in com- 
parison with the palaces of the gentry of 
other days. Commerce contributes to his 
table a variety of edibles gathered from all 
over the world. It is modern business that 
provides him with light and heat, water and 
drainage, telephone, phonograph, and radio. 
It is a consummate business genius who has 
made it possible for every group of seven 
people in this country to enjoy all the 
privileges and advantages of that modern 
contrivance for locomotion which well-nigh 
rivals the fabled magic carpet. Of course 
everyone does not yet enjoy all these com- 
forts and privileges. But the point is that 
not even the most fayored were blessed 
with them in former days. 

But the signs of the coming of the King- 
dom in and through the world of business 
are by no means confined to the material 
benefits that are becoming so universal. 
Savings banks and insurance companies 
offer relief, protection, and support to mul- 
titudes who hitherto were left in dire dis- 
tress when misfortune overtook them. Hos- 
pitals and asylums stand ready with their 
precious ministrations to those who formerly 
slunk out of sight to hide their misery and 
await the end. Henry Ford has injected 
his business ideas into hospital manage- 
ment and in a nine million dollar hospital 
offers the same expert care and accommo- 
dations to rich and poor alike at the same 
minimum expense. 

Business prosperity likewise makes pos- 
sible all our free schools and libraries, col- 
leges and universities, lectures and concerts, 
the like of which were hardly known in 
other days. And this is to Say nothing of 
the theater, the motion picture, the news- 
paper, periodicals, and books which modern 
business has placed within the reach of the 
poorest member of society. 

We have only to travel in Europe, not 
to mention the Near East and the Orient, 
to be painfully aware of the universal cus- 
tom of price haggling when we go a-Shopping, 
Do we remember it was John Wanamaker, 
almost in our own time, who first established 
the one-price store? This change marked 
not only a great saving of time and energy 
but also a distinct advance in self-respect. 

There was a time when railway rebates 
were considered quite all right, if you were 
shrewd and strong enough to get them, To- 
day they are prison offenses. The necessity 
of mass production has forced a degree of 
mutual co-operation and standardization 
among manufacturers which would have 
been regarded as chimerical a very few 
years ago. There has been a marked de- 
velopment in this direction among the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. All this means a 


higher standard of living and greater 
wealth and productivity for all concerned, 
The disappearance of the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week in the steel industry 
is another striking indication of the dawn- 
ing of a better day. All these material ad- 
vances have likewise their spiritual sig- 
nificance. Byven though: extravagant afflu- 
ence and pampering habits easily drift into 
spiritual decay, it is also true that grind- 
ing poverty and starved natures, especially 
with children, are not so likely to lead to 
large spiritual growth. A sound mind in 
a sound body is certainly no handicap to a 
noble spirit. 

And who can look out upon the great 
bodies of organized labor in the world to- 
day and not thank God for their release 
from the slavery and serfdom of the past? 
Who does not take pride in the growth, pres- 
tige, intelligence, growing resources, and good 
business sense of a great body of workers 
like the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, made up of high-grade, responsible 
men to whom we trust our lives and limbs 
every day? MDoesn’t an old warrior like 
Sam Gompers, who battled for the rights 
of his people through forty arduous years, 
Stir something of that admiration within 
you which you instinctively accord to every 
militant champion who lived only to serve 
his cause? And the days of the fighting 
labor union are steadily, surely giving way 
to the day of the co-operating union. Em- 
ployer and employee are beginning to learn 
that the strike and the lockout are more 
often than not boomerangs that turn upon 
those who employ them, 

And employers of all Sorts are getting to- 
gether in a great variety of trade associ- 
ations for mutual benefits. They are study- 
ing how to eliminate waste, how to improve 
their product, how to reduce the cost of 
distribution, how to eliminate seasonal un- 
employment, how to distribute profits, how 
to reduce labor turnover, how to create good 
will throughout their organization, among 
their customers and with the public. Here, 
too, the thought of fighting labor has given 
way to more constructive policies. Indeed 
the great majority of these organizations are 
made up of concerns who were formerly 
much more suspicious of each other than 
they were of their employees. 

In recent years there has grown up a 
Whole series of business organizations of 
national scope representing, each one, a 
different function in business. The credit 
men, the sales managers, the office execu- 
tives, the purchasing agents, the production 
managers, the personnel managers, ete., all 
have their separate organizations and study 
their problems together like a group of 
professional men. Nothing like it was ever 
known before. It is the first step away from 
that old world of anarchic individualism 
toward the new world of mutual co-operation. 

And perhaps most significant of all is the 
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setting up by many of these business associ- 
ations of standards of practice, embodying 
an ethical code which the organization seeks 
to establish. The recent book by J. George 
Frederick, dealing intensively with this sub- 
ject, is a revelation of the extent and sig- 
nificance of this advance in business life. 
Thus we see exhibited on a large scale the 
tendency of business, not to wait upon the 
law or public opinion to overtake them, but 
to set about to put their own houses in 
order without any outside compulsion. 

There is another remarkable movement, in 
the field of finance, that may have a far- 
reaching effect in stabilizing public opinion 
and preventing destructive radicalism. I 
refer to the ever-widening stock-ownership 
of public utilities and industrial corpora- 
tions. The workers are not only saving 
money as never before, but they are also 
investing in big business, sometimes under 
their own- management, but more often 
under capitalist management. 

These are but a few of the significant 
changes that are taking place in the world 
of business. A quiet revolution is well 
under way. If you are tempted to discount 
the significance of this movement or to 
underestimate the weight of these facts and 
do not see the -bearing they may have on 
the coming of the Kingdom, remember that 
we are told that the coming of the Kingdom 
will be without observation. It will not be 
announced with a blare of trumpets. But 
for those who have eyes to see, there are 
unmistakable evidences of the dawning of 
the Kingdom in the market-place. 

The astonishing spread and remarkable 
development of our schools of business ad- 
ministration within the last two decades 
make it plain that a new life has come to 
the business world. These schools are all 
inculeating the scientific method and the 
professional spirit. Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven. While the business world 
has been the last major phase of human 
activity to yield to the domination of the 
spirit of the Master, it is at last giving 
many evidences of a transforming life within. 
And when business has become thoroughly 
socialized, truly Christianized, then may we 
look for a speedy coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 

But let us not in the enthusiasm of the 
new convert overlook the vast process of 
transformation that -yet remains to be ac- 
complished before this age-old barbaric 
Titan of business bows the knee and ac- 
knowledges human welfare as the aim and 
end of its mighty strivings. 

The Rule of Gold will not be turned into 
the Golden Rule overnight. Industrial strife 
and economic wars have not yet been rele- 
gated to the limbo of forgotten nightmares. 
Class envy, hate, and greed are still ram- 
pant in our midst. Willing workers still go 
idle and rich parasites continue to squander 
and corrupt. The ethical precepts of the 
school, the pious injunctions of the church, 
and the loving sacrifices of the home are 
still contradicted and vitiated by the prac- 
tices of the business world, because the 
Kingdom has so long been shut out of the 
field of business economics. 


But a new day is at hand. Business life 
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A Prayer for Forgiveness 
| By Dr. W. E. Orchard 


OST merciful and compassionate 

Father, who despisest not the sigh- 
ing of the contrite heart, and acceptest 
the sacrifice of a broken spirit, give us 
courage to confess our sins, and grace 
to seek thy forgiveness. Memory and 
conscience conspire to accuse us, and 
our sin is ever before us. The folly of 
past days comes back to mind, and we 
abhor ourselves for the things we have 
done that can never be undone. And 
day by day the story of sin is repeated 
in vows forgotten, purposes unrealized, 
temptations yielded to, shameful fail- 
ures and betrayals, manifestations of 
hidden weakness, a constant falling 
short of the glory thou hast revealed 
and the goal thou hast set before us. 
We are oppressed by the wrongs of the 
world, in which our weak compliance 
makes us share; we are downcast at 


our impotence before the giant evils - 


of our age; we are distressed to find 
how little we can help a soul in need; 
and we know our weakness is in our 
sin, our selfishness, our lack of love, 
our imperfect devotion. For all these 
things we throw ourselves unon thy 
merey and humbly crave f eness. 


is being transformed. Bu.  JsS men are 
seeing the light. A better way has been 
found. Business grows bigger, remains 
more secure, becomes more appealing, gives 
greater satisfactions when it is carried on 
for the good of all concerned. All its former 
achievements under the Rule of Gold will 
sink into insignificance in comparison with 
what will be accomplished when the spirit 
of the Golden Rule is the guiding principle 
in all business activities. 

One of the most successful and far-seeing 
industrialists in New England, speaking re- 
cently to a body of students training for 
business life, called their attention to the 
responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders 
of the manager of a business enterprise. He 
may have a thousand people on his payroll. 
They are under his care and direction more 
than half of their waking time. He holds 
their economic life in the hollow of his 
hand for the time being. He can prevent 
accident and illness by proper care over 
working conditions. He can promote and dis- 
charge, advance or discourage the indi- 
vidual’s prospects. And yet this man with 
such extraordinary powers over the lives 
and happiness of a thousand people may 
assume all these potent and delicate re- 
sponsibilities without being responsible, if 
he owns the business, to anybody but him- 
self. ; 

The doctor who visits you once or twice 
a year perhaps, the lawyer whose services 
you may require only once or twice in a 
lifetime,—these men may not perform their 


‘ 


Cast us not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
Open unto us the fountain for sin and 
uncleanness in the sacred passion of the 
Savior and the precious blood of the 
Cross, and grant us pardon and absolu- 
tion for all our transgressions, remis- 
sion and release from all our sins. We 
rest in the assurance of thy forgiveness, 
for only in the light of thy abiding 
with us could we see ourselves as we 
are. We acknowledge with grateful 
tears the mystery of thy love for us; 
for while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. But we long for thy for- 
giveness to work in us all thy glorious 
purpose of redemption, to bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance, that we 
might present to thee a perfect sacri- 
fice of penitence and humility, the offer- 
ing of an entirely dedicated will, some 
nobler response to all that thou hast 
done for us. We bring ourselves as 
we are; all our trust is in thy wonder- 
ful mercy. We kneel at the Cross, our 
only plea the mighty love of that shed 


.blood. We yield ourselves to the opera- 


-But to the pure in heart he comes 


tion of thy Spirit, our only hope that. 
endless intercession, that patient plead- 
ing, that heavenly grace. Amen. | . 


functions on your behalf without a ceri 
eate of authority recognized by the sti 
But the business manager, whose exer 
of power over the conditions of your | 
is far more sweeping, persistent, and pote 
may continue to function, no matter h 
bunglingly, without a word of hindra 
from any public authority. But it may 
always be so. Even now we have our 
tified public accountants. With the com 
of the Kingdom in the market-place we 0 
have experts in business management f 


are authorized and accredited by the 
1 


He Comes i 


By Israel Ainsworth 


Jesus, my Savior and my Lord, 
Who lived and died and rose again, 

Ascending to his Father’s throne, ; 
Now lives on earth once more to rei 


He reigns in all of humble mind 
Who seek to know and do his will, 

And in the midst of gathered saints 
Reveals to them his Presence still. — 


Though once partaker of our flesh, 
As such he will be seen no more, 


To sup and dwell forevermore. 


His loved Apostles sought to know, 
When he in majesty and power 

Should reappear that age to end, 
And bring to pass the promised hour. 


His promise sure he did fulfill, 
He came in Pentecostal power; ‘ 
That generation neared the end a 
His Kingdom came and shall endure. 
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“Say Not the Days Are Evil” 


A Sermon by Rev. Robbins Walcott Barstow 


Minister of First Church, Madison, Wisconsin 


“Narrow is the gate, and straitened the 
ty, that leadeth unto life.” (Matthew 7 :14.) 
T was with discerning accuracy that Jesus 
spoke of a narrow gate and a straitened 
ry leading to life. This is not a contra- 
ection of his words about “abundant life.” 
lis does not mean that the way of life is 
dged in closely with thorn-rows of “don’t 
this’ and “thou shalt not do that.” This 
but an emphatic way of stating the eternal 
ith that the greatest values do not come 
happy chance to careless vagrants, but 
e attained as faithful and _ persistent 
ivelers keep their footsteps resolutely fol- 
ving the clearly marked trail of duty and 
> moral law. 
I want to speak this morning about one 
the problems that is much to the fore 
these days, in homes, and schools, and 
urches—the problem that apparently cen- 
S about the attitudes and actions of our 
dern youth. I do not wish to be thought 
rophet of pessimism, calling “Wolf, Wolf” 
cause excitement where there is no real 
nger. Neither would I be thought a 
yphet of complacency, crying “Peace, 
ace” when there is no peace of mind and 
irt. But since I can no longer in good 
yscience keep silent, there are five ob- 
vations that I wish to make, and they 
1 be stated briefly : 
i. There are present causes for alarm. 
2. The spirit of youth is still sound. 
3. The dangerous age is not twenty but 
_ forty. 
ft. The older generation must recover its 
poise. 
. The younger generation must vindicate 
our confidence. 
{s to the first observation, is there any 
nking person who doubts that the note of 
rning is imperative? Is it too much to say 
it some of our most sacred personal and 
ial values are seriously endangered by 
irses of action that are widely prevalent? 
is well to speak plainly, and come directly 
the point at issue. A personal letter which 
ecently received from a high school prin- 
al in a Western state sets forth concisely 
- common situation. And so I quote: 


there is something wrong when boys and 
ls will sit in the parks, walk the streets, 
1 ride in autos in broad daylight in each 
ers’ arms. The matter of girls sitting on 
's’ laps seems to be an expected thing. It 
pened in my own school, during school 
1s, when students were supposed to be 
rking on their honor. “Cheek dancing” 
l conduct in which I am not versed would 
ne in the same category. Now if these 
ags take place in the open, similar, harm- 
$s conduct, as some would argue, would be 
1e in secret, I should suppose. 


udge Lindsey of Denver, whose Juvenile 
rt has been such a power for right living 
ong the boys and girls of that city, both 
inquent and otherwise, has recently 
ken from his long years of experience, 
| his comments on present standards of 
duct are none too reassuring. Doesn’t 
' common experience and observation 


evidence to us that petting-parties and joy- 
rides are the accepted thing in all classes 
of society, apparently? And I learn from 
many sources that nowadays, when a boy 
or a young man asks the privilege of escort- 
ing a girl to her home, her acceptance of 
his offer is assumed to include any desired 
amount of fondling and caressing. And it 
is only a short step from this to more tragic 
and far-reaching incidents. 


Absence of the Old Restraint 

There is a heart breaking story of one of 
our young men in service in France, who 
was badly gassed, and finally dismissed 
from hospital, but given only a one-in-ten 
chance to live. With the wildness of de- 
spair, he flung himself into the gaieties of 
Paris, and sounded the depths of indulgence. 
Then, like another prodigal in a distant 
country, he came to himself and said he 
would return to America, and, live or die, 
try to win back a place of honor and decency 
among his friends. And so he came back 
here, with high hopes, to the supposedly 
respectable social life which he had left. 
He found a complete absence of old and re- 
straining conventions, he was amazed at the 
brazen freedom with which old and young, 
boys and girls alike, openly indulged in 
liquor, and joked about the not infrequent 
sequels to such indulgence. “My God,” he 
said at last to an older confidant, “how can 
a fellow be decent?” We were wont to call 
such things the aftermath of the war, but 
if that be the case, the war’s influence is 
still amazingly immediate. And yet those 
who raise their voices in protest or warn- 
ing are called “Grundys”’ and “Grouches’” 
and held up to scorn, with their “blue laws” 
and their so-called Puritanie traditions. 
I am not asserting that the situation is 
hopeless, that youth has for pleasure sold 
its birthright of honor and righteousness. 
But I do say with vehemence that there are 
real reasons for grave apprehension. 


Spirit of Youth Still Sound 

My second observation is that the spirit of 
youth is still sound—the true soul of youth 
is unsullied. Granting all of the above in 
regard to some young people, and some of 
it in regard to all, I still believe in them 
most profoundly and exultantly. Personally, 
I cannot take the comfortably half-humor- 
ous attitude of a writer in the February 
Atlantic, who sees in present practices noth- 
ing but the natural progress in etiquette 
and social standards, and more or less ridi- 
cules all former ideals and long honored 
conventions. But I would agree with 
him in his implication that much that is 
done is done innocently or thoughtlessly as 
far as the individuals are concerned. Mo- 
tives may be superficial and methods ill- 
advised, but even in their pleasure seeking, 
I want to insist that by and large, our boys 
and girls today are no whit worse than any 
preceding generation. I think I have enough 
contacts with young people to say with 


some assurance that almost without ex- 
ception, beneath the surface of faddism 
and fancy, there is a soundness of sober 
judgment available for real decisions, and 
a rare idealism that will eventuate in right 
character. 

One would like to dwell upon this point at 
length. One might tell, for example, of the 
fifty or more of our Congregational young 
people, normal, fun-loving boys and girls, all 
of them, who spend their college vacations 
in home missionary Service in frontier fields. 
You may have read those ringing declara- 
tions of the Methodist Student Convention 
at Nashville, a year or so ago. The In- 
dianapolis Convention in similar fashion 
made evident the impressive fact that our 
young men and women are thinking widely 
and deeply on social and religious problems. 
Confront any group of young people with a 
project involving vital service and you will 
get an immediate reaction of interest. And 
equally, in the obscure ways of ordinary 
personal contacts, one discovers every now 
and then the same spirit of genuineness 
and worthwhileness. Not long ago, Rudolph 
Valentino chose as Chicago’s most beautiful 
girl an unknown little Italian lass, Angelita 
Cuccinello, whose poverty almost equalled 
the loveliness of her features. But the 
notoriety did not spoil her—she went on 
blessing the folk in her modest neighbor- 
hood with the sweetness of her influence 
and her unaffected unselfishness. She be- 
came ill last summer, and most of the 
money which was her prize in the beauty 
contest went to pay the doctor’s bills. But 
she kept enough to buy some holiday re- 
membrances for the friends who needed her 
cheer. And on her way to mail a Christ- 
mas card to a blind woman, she was struck 
by a speeding auto and killed. Nothing ex- 
traordinary about her life, or about her 
death, unfortunately, except this—that there 
was a girl with beauty of face and a mea- 
sure of fame, and surely suggestions of 
gaiety and frivolity and all the rest that 
must have been very alluring, but who re- 
mained sincere and unspoiled, and who 
knew what values were most worth her 
cherishing. 


Story of Allan Keith 

I am fond of retelling the story of Allan 
Keith, as I have heard it more than once 
from the lips of one of his intimate friends, 
because it illustrates better than anything 
I know this very point. You may remem- 
ber that in New Haven a few years ago 
there was a disastrous theater fire, with a 
large loss of life. It happens that a picture 
was being shown on the screen that was 
designed to exploit the lower instincts of 
men and women—a lurid, sensuous produc- 
tion that had been well advertised about 
the Yale campus. Allan Keith and a friend 
were among the students whose curiosity 
drew them to the exhibition. In the midst 
of the showing arose a cry of “Fire!”, and 
in a moment, the theater was a bedlam of 
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shrieking, struggling men and women and 
children. Keith and his friend were near 
an upper exit, and were forced outside— 
but looking back, they saw the struggling 
mass, and turned to help. Fighting their 
way back with might and main, they 
snatched children from frenzied hands, and 
dragged women from under foot, until a 
bunch of rowdies, seeing that those two 
heroes were blocking their own cowardly 
escape, rushed them. The friend was 
thrown to the ground and severely injured, 
but Keith fought his way back again, and 
continued his work, until the flames reached 
him, and, blackened and _ scorched, his 
clothes burned and torn from his body, he 
staggered out into the arms of eager friends 
who bore him to the hospital where, after 
three days of suffering, he died. As he 
looked into his mother’s eyes just before 
the end, he said, “Don’t cry, Mother; I 
have no regrets.’ And then he added with 
a touch of boyish pride, “Anyway, I was 
the last one to leave that theater alive!” 
There you have the whole thing in minia- 
ture. Granted, if you insist upon it, that a 
baser appeal had drawn those boys to the 
theater; but in the crisis, their splendid 
heroism and _ sacrificial manhood had 
emerged—the true Allan Keith had discoy- 
ered himself. He that loseth his life in 
such a way shall indeed find it. Yes, so 
long as one can find that such tests are 
worthily met, one may be very sure that 
the heart and soul of youth are still sound. 


The Dangerous Age 

I must hasten to my third observation, 
which in my opinion is the most important 
of all, namely, that the dangerous age is 
not twenty, but forty; not fifteen, but fifty. 
There you have the dangerous, the crucial 
age, the determining age in this whole 
problem of modern youth. The focal point 
of blame and the strategic center for con- 
structive effort is not the high school and 
the university but the home, the office, the 
club. Upon the older generation, the parent 
generation, rests the chief, if not, indeed, 
the sole responsibility for what is present 
of good or ill, and much of the responsibility 
for what is to come. I realize that this is 
no light bill of charges. It is not intended 
to be. But it is high time for some of us 
to realize that whether we wish it or not, 
the burden of conduct for millions is upon 
our shoulders, that the standards that shall 
prevail in personal relations, the ideals of 
social responsibility, of home life, of indi- 
vidual character that will mould the fu- 
ture, are first of all in our hands now, for 
the modeling. I say that the older genera- 
tion has let itself go too far in the pursuit 
of pleasures and possessions. It has sought 
excitement and allurement and acquisition 
at the cost of ancient, yes, but everlasting 
worthy precepts and practices. In its pas- 
times, it’ has been toying with that which 
is too precious for a plaything, with duty, 
and with honor, and with character. And 
in its super-civilization, it has sought busi- 
ness and more busy-ness at the expense of 
home and friendship and high example and 
the buttresses of religion. And it is only 
natural that the younger generation, with 
all its uncontrolled enthusiasm and inten- 
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sity, should exceed even the example of the 
older, in its pleasure-questing and its gold- 
getting and its general promiscuity. 


Home Cheated of Its Privilege 

I say that forty and fifty, not fifteen and 
twenty, mark the dangerous age, because 
there lie, still recognizable but sadly 
marred, the remnants of the American 
home. Yesterday’s home was a home of 
stern moral standards and spiritual ideals, 
carefully cultivated. Yesterday, parents 
ruled, firmly, lovingly. Their will was wise 
law to their fortunate children. Discipline 
was given an honored place in the lives of 
all. The religious backgrounds of charac- 
ter were not neglected. But today city life 
has well nigh eliminated the home as an in- 
stitution. Apartments and crowded cottages 
have become the places where fathers sleep 
at night and drink a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing; places from which mothers take their 
departure for numerous social and _ civic 
engagements; street addresses which boys 
and girls fill in on their registration blanks 
at school. And with all the rushing to of- 
fices, and rushing to club-meetings, and 
rushing to parties and dances, and rushing 
to school, and dropping in for snatches of 


sleep, the home of today has been pretty 


thoroughly cheated of its purpose and its 
privilege. And we cannot escape the fact 
that homes are what parents make them— 
that their prevailing tones are careless or 
earnest, selfish or high-minded, superficial 
or sane, erratic or balanced, according to 
the stamp of the home-makers. And the 
home atmosphere is accurately reflected in 
the control of the children, or if we object 
to that old-fashioned word, the direction 
of development of our boys and girls. With 
such backgrounds, I do not feel like blam- 
ing the boys and girls who say, “We can 
play that exciting game, too.” And then 
the fathers and mothers in assorted sec- 
tions stand upon the sidelines and wonder. 
Some are too blind to see, some too stupid 
to think, some too stultified to act, some 
too hardened to care. And the typical par- 
ental reply to any remark concerning the 
situation is, “Well—what can we do about 
it? We can’t help ourselves !” 


Need of More Poise 

But I am not content to leave before you 
this picture of desolation and discouragement. 
I will not admit that even those parents 
who find themselves caught in the swirling 
ruck of the dangerous age can’t help it. And 
so I pass to the fourth observation, that 
the older generation must, and can, recover 
its poise. It is not too late to get back to 
some of the real values of life, and begin 
again, with increased determination, to put 
first things first. We have been chasing the 
will-o-the-wisps of pleasure and profit and 
popularity instead of following the steady 
light that reveals a straight and narrow and 
richly rewarding path. To recover poise 
means first of all to get back to the calm 
and ordered control of life as against this 
hectic: way in which so many of us are 
hustled along through it like bewildered 
tramps on a runaway freight car. Let us 
rediscover what values, after all, are most 
worth our seeking and our building, and 


.father arrived on the scene. 


‘ticulars; we feel that in some respects” 
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concentrate our efforts about them. It m 
that we of the older generation not 
must conserve a sense of the sacredne; 
life as its meaning ought to be embodie 
the marriage tie, and the Christian h 
and in social obligation, but that fur 
more, we must without prudery or eve 
teach directly to our own children in 
right way such an understanding of | 
mysteries and high expectations as § 
be their most potent safeguard. It me 
in short, that we must reundertake the 
ture of our own children. A familiar qu 
tion of Scripture has been pertinently 
phrased, “When my father and my mo 
forsake me, then the Boy Scouts will tak 
up.’ Too many mothers and fathers — 
over to the clubs and the camps and 
schools and the churches the moral 
social and spiritual upbringing of t 
children, feeling that if they keep them 
and clothed—and equipped with aute 
biles—they have done their full duty! 


Where One Parent Stood 

It means, again. the recovery of the. 
of personal interest and wise control i] 
trated in the following incident related 
Principal Stearns of Andover. A boy 
violated the regulations and the spirit 
the school life and was promptly expel 
His two brothers developed a huff and y 
going to quit school with him, when 
His rems 
were brief and to the point. “You are 
going to leave school,’ he said to th 
“You are going to stay here and red 
the family name, that is, if my money hi 
out and the faculty are willing. And I yw 
to tell you this, and I want to say it 
the presence of Mr. Stearns, if Bill — 
not been expelled for what he has done- 
would not have had to call on me for mo 
to get you home. I would have come. 
here myself and taken you home.” 
speaks the spirit of worthy parenth¢ 
which is quite in contrast to the unwor 
parenthood that often condones breaches 
discipline in school because it knows no | 
cipline in the home. There is no gr 
test that faces men and women today 
that of proving their right to be pa 
first by their own self-control, and s 
by the proper control and inspiratio: 
those whose lives have been entruste 
their keeping and shaping. i: 


Emphasizing the Right 

To come to the fifth and final o 
tion—the younger generation must 
eate our confidence. I know I speak f 
great host of men and women who 
say to the youth of today, “We are th 
that you are not wise in all your chol 
we fear that you—like all of us—will 
moments of vain wishing that you mi 
back and begin over again in certain } 


are putting a good deal of your emphi 
on the wrong things or in the wrong pla 
but we believe in you, and will defend } 
good name against slander or too swee 
accusations. We have confidence in 
wholesomeness and your vision, in your 
thusiasms and your fidelity, and we | 
that when the stage is finally clea 
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Il have played your part with more of 
edit and more of lasting gain for the 
rid than those of us who have made such 
sorry mess of things this past decade or 
” Are we to be justified in these high 
pectations? The issue on this point rests 
th youth, and with youth alone, regard- 
s of the helping or hindering of their 
lers. With all that we of the older gen- 
ition may do to correct conditions which 
» unwholesome and supply an example 
it will be stimulating, the ultimate 
wracter decisions must be made by the 
ing people themselves. 
And so I would like to add, as a volun- 
r spokesman for this large company of 
ple who have not lost their faith in the 
ith of today, two words of advice, if 
eed such words can come with propriety 
er such a confession of our own failures. 
st, you eager, energetic boys and girls, 
1 young men and women, remember that 
1 freedom never consists in mere release 
m old restraints. Restrictions and stern 
sipline are often, ought always to be, 
fact, the introductions to greater liberty, 
liberty of self-restraint, and self-realiza- 
1. Second, have and guard at all hazards 
igh opinion of yourselves. You will not 
take my meaning. I do not mean that 
should feel superior, or snobbish, 
complacent. I do mean that you 
uld realize the importance of your 
l personal values and possibilities and 
1 to your self-respect above all else. I 
nm that you should so value your per- 
alities that you could not be promiscu- 
in your pleasures, that you should so 
lé your sense of honor that you could 
be untrue to the best, that you should 
alue your future that you could not en- 
ser it by foolishness in the present. 
ie of you realize these things already 
when we see that there are still so 
'y of you girls who refuse to compromise 
t ideals even for popularity, and _ still 
e of you boys who refuse to compromise 
* standards for easy preferment or to 
vith the crowd, then it is that we thank 
and take courage. 
at me repeat these five observations. 
re are present causes for alarm. The 
it of youth is still sound. The danger- 
age is not twenty but forty. The older 
ration must and can recover its poise. 
younger generation must and will vin- 
te our confidence. All five of these 
rations point to a single necessity 
hh is upon us all, whatever our genera- 
or our present circumstances—a need 
the quickening of the consciousness of 
, the sense of moral and spiritual obli- 
m, the discernment of abiding values 
hat is right and true as against what 
mgerous and destructive. 
sus was absolutely right when he said, 
tow is the gate, and straitened the 
that leadeth unto life.” There is no 
r path or entrance into the largest sat- 
tions of life than the approach through 
rence, and through duty, and through 
r, and through faithfulness, and 
igh Sacrifice, and through loving sery- 
© others, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
Was the friend of youth, and is the 
er of us all. 
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Why I Am a Minister 


By Albert W. Palmer 


OT because of heredity! My father was a 
printer, my grandfathers were a_ shoe- 
maker and a blacksmith, and my great-grand- 
fathers three farmers and a cooper! There are 
no other ministers in my family except a 
cousin. 

Not because of a- denominational college! I 
attended a public high school and a relatively 
“godless” state university, where any one even 
considering the ministry as a lifework would 
probably conceal it so as not to undergo classi- 
fication as a freak. 

Not consciously because of home influence— 
though that may have bulked larger than I 
know. My home was warmly, definitely Chris- 
tian with a tendency toward liberality and free- 
dom in religious thought. I know my parents 
were glad when I decided on the ministry, but 
they never urged it. 


Wuat Is Reticion? 


I entered the ministry primarily because of 
my interest in humanity. During high school 
days I was thrilled by a splendid series of 
biographical sermons on great Americans 
preached in the First Congregational Church 
of Santa Barbara by Rey. Frank S. Forbes, 
now Judge Forbes of Los Angeles. He algo 
introduced me to Josiah Strong’s book, Our 
Country, and gave me a vision of Christianity 
as applicable to business, polities, and social 
welfare. About this time I read In His Steps, 
or What Would Jesus Do?, by Charles M, 
Sheldon. Religion became for me not a mat- 
ter of saving my own soul but of directing my 
soul to the service of humanity. 

One thing held me back. During my later 
high school years and all my college course I 
felt myself a heretic and a dissenter from what 
I supposed to be the essentials of orthodox 
theology. I wrote to my pastor in Santa Bar- 
bara, when he suggested the ministry for my 
consideration, that I didn’t believe enough, 
that I doubted the creation in six days, the 
virgin birth, the trinity, the atonement, the 
divinity of Christ, and many other things— 
how could I be a minister? He wrote back 
wisely to this effect: “Put these theological 
questions upon a high shelf and wait for more 
light to break upon them. You may under- 
stand them better by and by. Meanwhile you 
do believe in the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Sermon on the Mount. Make 
these your religion and try to live up to them. 
When you have lived up to them you may 
understand some of those other questions 
better !” 


Tue INFLUENCE oF PERSONALITIES 


It was good advice and helped me greatly.’ 
It made me, in spite of my doubts, still con- 
sider myself a Christian. Two other influ- 
ences later in my college course helped me 
tremendously. One was the sane and reason- 
able preaching of Rey. Charles R. Brown in the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland, Cal. 
I used to go down to Oakland and sit up in 
the gallery of that old church Sunday nights 
and listen to Dr. Brown. I was led to think 
that, if he could say things so reasonable, so 
honest, so modern, and still be a Christian 
minister, the ministry might be a desirable 
form of life work. Another helpful influence 
was Prof. Charles M. Gayley, head of the 
English department of the university. I never 
talked over my problems with him personally 
but the inspiration of his courses in poetry, 
particularly his interpretation of the poems of 
Tennyson and Browning, gave me a new basis 


of religious faith. When I left college prac- 
tically all my theology was found in Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” and a few of the poems 
of Robert Browning. I had also been helped 
religiously by men like Prof. George M. Strat- 
ton, my teacher of psychology, and William 
H. Ritter, my teacher of zo0logy. The fact 
that these men, experts in modern science, at- 
tended church regularly every Sunday made a 
wholesome impression upon me, in addition to 
the spiritual implications which occasionally 
cropped out in their classroom lectures. 
When I was a boy of fourteen my father 
and I had visited the Mid-Winter Exposition 
in San Francisco. For the first time in my 
life I saw a great city and’my heart was deso- 
lated by the squalor and poverty I noticed 
south of Market Street. This experience made 
me respond to the social gospel preached by 
Mr. Forbes in Santa Barbara, and later, in 
college, I found myself more and more inter- 
ested in social questions. During student days 
at the University of California I worked in 
boys’ clubs in West Berkeley, and finally, 
when the college settlement was organized in 
that locality under the fostering interest of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, I was asked to go down 
to the settlement and live there as one of the 
workers, having charge of the boys’ clubs. 


Tur CuurcH aT Work 


As I studied settlement work and the social 
problems which such work revealed, there came 
a growing conviction that, after all, the church 
was the great force which ought to be aroused 
to social reform and betterment. I felt that 
the church had the organization and the 
machinery, that it needed the inspiration of a 
concrete task, and that in Jesus and his 
teaching of the Kingdom of Heaven it had 
the charter of the social gospel. I therefore 
definitely put aside my first plan of being a 
teacher of Wnglish and my second thought of 
making settlement activity my lifework, and 
decided to go directly to the work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Fearing I should still find myself too great 
a heretic to become a minister, I entered Yale 
Divinity School. There I found a discipline 
as scientific as anything in the University of 
California and a modern presentation of reli- 
gion which illuminated my problems and sent 
me forward into the ministry with a feeling 
of sure possession of a joyous and reasonable 
faith in spiritual things. 

For twenty years now I have served with 
deepening joy and gratitude—three years in 
Redlands, ten years in Oakland, seven years 
in Honolulu, and now just beginning in Oak 
Park, Illinois. The social gospel is just as 
clear and authoritative to me as it was in the 
beginning and the mystie and spiritual side is 
vastly deeper and more filled with music. I 
have had absolute freedom of utterance and 
have received personal loyalties, financial back- 
ing, and hallowed friendships far beyond the 
deserts of any man. 

If all this seems too intensely personal, 
blame the editor! He asked me to make it so 
and tell, for the benefit of young people who 
might be pondering their own lifework, just 
why and when and how a man once chose the 
ministry. 


True worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing each day that goes by 


Some little good,—not in dreaming s 
Of great things to do by and by. 
—Alice Cary. 


What’s 


YEAR ago I stood before 200 young 
A people at camp near Moscow, Russia. 
This month I am in camp with Swiss 
youth near Lake Neuchatel, Switzerland. The 
time between these two events has been spent 
in continuous travel. What has been the 
reason of these wanderings? The main answer 
can be found in what happened last summer 
at Portschach, Austria, at the second World’s 
Conference of Workers with Youth of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

A group of 900, representing fifty different 
nations, at Portschach caught a vision of the 
youth of the world, 160,000,000 of them. They 
recognized ‘that the national and racial an- 
tagonisms in the world today form an over- 
whelming menace to the future welfare of hu- 
manity and are a flagrant denial of the will 
of God for the world; and that a supreme 
need of the world is the cultivation, among all 
youth, of the mind and spirit of world brother- 
hood.’”’ They not only resolved, but established 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in connection with 
the World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A., a 
group of men who are facing this world prob- 
lem. 

It has been my privilege to represent this 
group, and in my wanderings I have eagerly 


sought an answer to this question. ‘What's 
in the mind of youth?’ “Are they preparing 
themselves to be world citizens?” ‘What are 


some of the signs among youth which indicate 
a desire for world brotherhood?” These ques- 
tions have brought many answers. In a short 
article like this, however, I can only touch 
on three general impressions. 


SEEKING TO UNDERSTAND 

My first impression is this: How terribly 
ignorant I am! Ignorant of the life, the 
needs, the desires, the hopes, the ideals which 
surge in the hearts of youth in the different 
countries of the world. 

Yes! How terribly ignorant the boys of Asia 
are! I talked to a group of 100 Chinese boys, 
12 to 17 years of age, about my homeland. I 
asked them this question: “How many here 
have ever heard of the United States of Amer- 
ica?’ Not a boy held up his hand. “How 
many have ever heard of Hurope?’ Still no 
response. We can laugh at their ignorance, 
but the fact remains, over half the boys and 
young men of the world know practically 
nothing of the United States or Europe. The 
day has passed when any one place can be 
called the center of the world. 

Yes! How terribly ignorant the boys of 
America are! I know them. I’ve lived with 
them for fifteen years in Seattle. They have 
taught me some of life’s deepest truths. They 
have made me sensitive to the needs and strug- 
gles of youth. They have given me confidence 
in youth’s ideals and longings; have inspired 
hope in me for world brotherhood and peace; 
have helped me to know my Christ and have 
faith in the ultimate triumph of his cause. 

Yes! How ignorant you are! Do you know 
something of the young men in Szechuan? the 
Senandan in Japan? the Konsomol in Russia? 
the ideals of the Swiss boys? the sacrifice of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab? the feelings of the 
young Egyptians who have gained a form of 
self-government for the first time in 5,000 
years? the Fascisti in Italy? These are but 
a few of the world’s movements which are 
making history and preparing the youth of 
different parts of the world for life. You will 
meet these youths. Are you seeking to under- 
stand them? 


in the Mind of 


By Tracy Strong 


ALIVE TO THE NEEDS OF THE WORLD 


My second impression concerns the youth 
itself: The youth of the world is alive. Not 
all youth. In all countries there are the loafers, 
the “sports,” the blustering, sensuous, quar- 
reling, bullying, bluffing youth. They count in 
the population, but not as the real nation 
builders. It’s the youth who thinks and acts, 
longs for a better world and tries to realize 
it, that is worth while. This youth is not 
dead. Its ideals are noble. Its purposes are 
heroie in the highest sense of the word. It is 
studious, industrious; it leaves bluff, intrigue, 
propaganda to the incapable and mediocre. 
These are the youth who count. 

I walked through the ruins of Yokohama. 
It was a junk pile. Houses flat, buildings 
changed to brick piles, streets filled with holes, 
petrol tins flattened and used for “shacks,” 
Eyerything in ruins. Materially Yokohama 
was dead. The whole scene called for one 
answer: discouragement. The spirit of the 
people and the youth told another story. There 
was little comment about the earthquake, sel- 
dom a complaint about their losses, but cease- 
less activity in reconstruction. Among the 
first stores rebuilt were bookstalls. The latest. 
books of all countries filled the shelves. Youth 
hungry for knowledge crowded these shacks. 
When they had no money to buy books they 
stood in these temporary bookstores and read 
by the hour. The earthquake was an incon- 
venience, but could not crush the desire for 
knowledge of Japanese youth. 

A few weeks later I visited the school of 
Rabindranath Tagore in India. A young 
Indian of eighteen was a visitor with me. Much 
of his life had been spent in Afghanistan. He 
spoke reverently of two men, Tagore and 
Gandhi. One represented to him the spiritual, 
poetic longings of the race; the other the 
political, idealistic aspirations. As I watched 
him worship Tagore from afar, I caught a 
glimpse of the secret of the life of the Indian 
youth. I realized why many religions had been 
started in India. There was a reverence for 
a leader the like of which I had never seen. 
This youth of eighteen years was but one of 
millions of Indians who seem to welcome im- 
prisonment, torture, and death for the sake of 
an ideal. He had little interest in machinery, 
speed, organization, efficiency, and the system 
we often worship. His life consisted in the 
beauty of thought, spiritual ideals, longings for 
brotherhood, and those inner forces which we 
have turned too often into steel, inventions, 
and business. As I left him and as I left 
India, an unanswered question was in my 
mind. ‘Who knows,’ in the long stretches of 
time, which has found the true way of life?’ 
Of one thing I was certain. We need much 
that India has to give, just as she needs much 
of what we can offer. 

Let me raise the curtain for an instant on 
Russia. Neyer before has the world staged 
such a drama. With its arts, its music, its 
dances, its scenes of revolution, blood, famine, 
and rebuilding, Russia today presents a story 
little understood, but a story in which youth 
is having a tremendous part. I visited one of 
their camps for boys and girls. A few facts: 
No leaders over twenty years of age; forty 
leaders sixteen to twenty years; 200 boys and 
girls twelve to sixteen years of age from the 
homes of workers; camp supported by trade 
unions and factories; games, studies, pets, 
hikes, drawing, occupied the time. It was a 
good camp. leaders were keen, enthusiastic, 


-races have camped together. Fathers — 


after us, and in the second, we have @ 
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determined :. children* were neat, happy, 
healthy. My main criticism was their 
ing in anti-religion and a certain attitu 
the part of the leaders that they hays 
covered the whole truth of life. I realiz 
I left Russia that if the youth of the ns 
who believed in religion were to shoy 
youth of Russia the falseness of their 
tion of anti-religion, it was to be done n 
force, hate, aloofness, but by a spirit of 
will and enthusiasm and lives which de 
strated their faith in the God of Jesus. Y 
I repeat, is alive today. HWehoes of their e 
resound from all parts of the world. 


Tue Sons Livine ToGETHER IN PRAC 


My third impression deals with the 
needed in the rebuilding of the world. 
everywhere are seeking new foundations 
the world structure. War has proven ¢& 
and no one is satisfied with the results. FE 
still exist and suspicions are easily arouse 
cause of ignorance, greed, and sin. Is y 
brotherhood an idle dream, a fine sour 
phrase, or a possibility? Is sympathy stro 
than jealousy, love more forceful than J 
knowledge safer than ignorance, loyalty to 
whole more appealing than prejudice t 
part? These are some of the questions 
statesmen, scientists, and scholars are 

Down on the shores of the Black Sea 
Constantinople there is a camp. Boys of n 


one another; sons lived together in peac 
after the experience sent this testimony to 
world: ‘" 

At a time when the whole world 
peace and prosperity based upon int 
tional friendship and good will, we, 
campers of the Constantinople Y. M. @. 
“Camp Perry” at  Kilios-on-the-Black- 
representing twelve different nationalities, 
sire to join hands with young people e 
where in promoting the growing moveme 
peace among all nations. 4 

Let me close with an appeal from a you! 
seventeen to “the boys of the world.” 

“Tt is a trite remark to make when wi 
that the future of the world is in our 
but nevertheless it is perfectly true. We h 
three alternative ways of spending our li 
In the order of difficulty they are: ‘ 

“(a) An attempt to gain money and 
‘position in the world’—a life lived purely 
ourselves ; 

“(b) A comparative withdrawal from b 
the pleasures and the responsibilities 0! 
world—a life spent in an attempt to 
wrong. 

“(ce) A consecration of ourselves 
needs of others—a life where we no 
strive to do no wrong, but equally to 
good, not for ourselves, but for others. 

“When we look at the present state 0 
world, none of us can feel very satisfied 
it. But still, most of us have received s 
thing good from the world, and so we 
double motive for trying to give someth 
return. In the first place, there is the 
to make it a better place for those who | 


to repay.” 
Youth makes the challenge. 
make the choice. 


Youth 


Better a mind like a locomotive hea 
than a wandering mind. But still 
mind like a steamship’s searchlight thi 
swing freely and purposefully to 
problems.—Samuel McChord Orothers. 
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Our Messengers of Light 


An Experiment in “Personalizing” the Missionary Interest of Young People 
By Jessie M. Osgood and Henry J. Condit 


NE of the most perplexing problems in 
} church-school work is to make real to the 
mbers of the school that the missionaries 
- whom they contribute money are actual 
yple. Perhaps a school or church is sup- 
rting several missionaries in whole or in 
rt, or is directly interested in their work. 
| this is vague to the young person, and he 
9s not realize that they live on any spot on 
s earth, or that they are human. 

The map pageant, such as has been worked 
f at two young people’s summer conferences, 
a successful means of overcoming this diffi- 
ty, because it can be adapted for the use 
any church or school.. Words here and 
re would of necessity be changed, and it 
uld fall to the director to put into usable 
m short biographical sketches of the mis- 
maries who were to be presented. This 
icle will outline briefly how it was done 
scessfully by mail and with one rehearsal 

a young people’s summer conference in 

w York State in 1924. 
Since the pageant was scheduled for the first 
nday evening of the conference, it was 
eessary for the director of the pageant to 
sure from the registrar of the conference a 
t of all the young people who were planning 
attend. From her own knowledge of the 
ung people, and from suggestions from the 
stors, the parts were assigned by mail (one 
each church) with the request that those 
king part attend the rehearsal. An addi- 
mal request was made by mail that the 
ve” secure costumes as nearly like the sug- 
sted model as possible. 
With the opening of the conference on Fri- 
y evening, the music director called for 
lunteers for a conference choir to meet one 
ur earlier than that scheduled for the re- 
arsal. Familiar hymns were used, and one 
rse was sufficient to cover the action. The 
isic was used as an interpretation of the 
geant rather than as a special feature. Hach 
mn was sung softly. No books were used, 
t each member of the choir had a mimeo- 
aphed copy of the music. 
The pageant rehearsal followed immediately 
d revealed that the “mail order” selection of 
lissionaries” had resulted in two misfits. 
ith the exception of these two, all the char- 
ters entered whole-heartedly and sympatheti- 
lly into the impersonations. Later, special 
tention was given to the weak spots in the 
eeches. of the missionaries. The “speech” 
8 a short biography, to which had been added 
tracts from letters from the mission- 
ies themselves. It had been the duty 
the director of the pageant weeks before 
gather from various sources—by interview, 
letter, or from personal knowledge—the 
ain facts of the missionary’s life. This was 
ven, of course, in the first person, and as an 
ipersonation, by the young people. 
After the presentation of the pageant on 
day night, each delegate was given a large 
eet of paper, on which were the pictures of 
| the missionaries who had been present for 
e four years of the conferences. In addition 
the sheet of pictures, each delegate also re- 
ived a small outline paper map of the world, 
which the pictures of the missionaries were 
be pasted after they had been cut out. 
The results justified the director for all the 
ork that had gone into it. The young woman 
ho took the part of one of our student sum- 


mer service workers was so natural in her 
interpretation of the part, and resembled the 
character so much, that the audience was de- 
ceived into believing that it was the worker 
herself who was speaking. The entire produc- 
tion was a success; it was educational and 
interesting. The main portions of the text of 
the pageant are given below. 


PRELUDE (Organ or piano) 
“Send Out Thy Light” 
(Use selected parts.) 
PROLOGUE 
(Person who speaks this part enters alone 
as soon as music is finished.) 


O send out thy light and thy truth; let 
them lead me; 
Let them bring me to Thy holy hill and to 
Thy tabernacles. 
Young people of the Congregational churches 
of New York, attend to my words! 
you tidings of your friends. 


Gounod 


I bring 
As you have met 
(eee 


DIAGRAM OF CANDLE 
HOLDER 


A piece of tin 6% =o 
inches long by 1% 
inches wide, with 
rounded ends. Bend 
1%, inches from one 
end so as to make a 
projection, to which 
is soldered a Christ- 
mas tree candle- 
holder. At the other 
end solder an_ or- 
dinary pin. This 
specially. constructed 
candle holder makes 
it possible to pin the 
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candles to the cloth Y 
ma H tin- 4 
D. ave a tin Y 
smith do the work, as y 4s 5 
. . 1 
the charge is nominal. | Leg e 


SCC Cb 


in this conference each year, it has been now 
one leader, now another, who has won your 
love. You have been surprised to hear them 
called missionaries. To you they were just 
friends and teachers—fine friends and helpful 
teachers. But missionaries they were, mes- 
sengers of light in our own America and in 
far distant lands. This map which you see 
displayed is to help to tell the story of their 
far-reaching service. You shall see placed upon 
it lighted candles, which will suggest to you 
their warm and radiant lives. At each spot 
on this map where a candle is placed, you may 
know that some former friend and Christian 
worker, who has been at this conference in 
other years, or who is with us this year, is 
finding his field of service. 

You shall see one who will symbolize the 
Church. You shall hear her summon to her 
aid the Spirit of Service and the Spirit of 
Youth. These three in turn will bring before 
you our well-loved friends. They cannot bring 
them in person, for many of them are now 
far away and very hard at work. But you 
will nevertheless see them and hear tidings of 
them. Do you, therefore, as these candles 
are lighted, think of their bright and shining 
lives; and as the music is sung, listen not only 


with your ears, but try to understand in your 
hearts how loyal were these friends and how 


true is the quality of their service for the 
Master. (Hait.) 


(Enter Church, accompanied by Spirit of 
Service and Spirit of Youth. Church ad- 
vances, and the two attendants remain in 
the background, while Ohurch speaks.) 


CHURCH: I am the Church. It was by 
my inspiration that these friends of yours, 
who have been at these conferences, heard the 
call of Christ. Each of them has received his 
light from me. This light which I bear in my 
hand is a symbol of the Light of the World. 
For the sake of bringing to pass his rule of 
goodwill and unselfishness, your friends have 
gone forth. The light of their lives shines in 
many dark places of the earth. 

Spirit of Service and you, the Spirit of 
Youth, come hither! What word do you bring 
to the Church? 

SPIRIT OF SERVICE: I bring, O Church, 
an offering better than all the gold of the 
world. I bring you the offering of life. I can 
summon for you those who have shown the 
spirit of setfvice. Jesus said, “I am among 
you as one that serves,” and these friends who 
have been with us in these conferences were 
workers, too. Wherever. they are in all the 
world, we know that they have pledged their 
lives to Service. Wherever they are, the people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light. 

SPIRIT. OF YOUTH = “I bring you, O 
Church, the offering of youth. I am rich, be- 
cause I have many years ahead of me to be 
filled with glad days of activity. 

“Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 

To be the best that I can be, 

For truth and righteousness and thee, 

Lord of my life, I come.” 


Together with the Spirit of Service, I sum- 
mon gladly for you those who are giving the 
full and active days of youth. 

First, I shall call a much-loved name in 
this conference. There is one who will answer 
when I call for Lucy Clark of Uduvil, Ceylon. 
(A name of your own denominational mission- 
ary may be substituted here.) 


(Church, Spirit of Youth, and Spirit of 
Service move to side of stage, so that mis- 
stonaries may have center of stage.) 


MISSIONARY: (4A. short 
sketch of your own missionary may be sub- 
stituted here.) To me the call came while I 
was a student in the Normal School. I realized 
God’s great love for me, and wanted to tell 
others who had never heard about him. I 
left my native state in New York, and sailed 
across the sea to Uduvil, in Ceylon, where there 
is a girls’ boarding school. There I began to 
teach the girls about Jesus, and started a 
kindergarten. Now my pupil teachers will 
soon be scattered in various parts of Ceylon, 
carrying the light of the gospel to many 
others. 

As you remember, I was home on furlough 
in 1922, and talked everywhere about a new 
kindergarten building, which the ants couldn’t 
eat, as they did the first one. How happy I 
am now to have my new building. Well do 
I remember the wonderful post-card shower 
which greeted me at the boat when I sailed 
for home. ~Happy as I was at Wells Confer- 
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ence with all of you, yet I longed to be back 
with my girls in Ceylon. You have so many 
opportunities here, and they so few. (Z'urns 
towards Church.) O Church, give me of thy 
light, so I may show my Ceylon friends what 
to do and to whom to go. (Kneels, lights 
candle, and places it on map, while choir sings.) 
CHOIR: 

“J think when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men; 

How he called little children as lambs to his 
fold ; 

I should like to have been with them then.” 
SPIRIT OF SERVICE: 

“The holy supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his gift feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 

I call for Alan Fairbank of South Dakota. 
MISSIONARY: I am the son of a foreign 
missionary. .I was born in India, and yet I 
am doing home missionary work at Edgemont, 
South Dakota. How well I remember, that 
trip last year across the continent, when I 
came to Wells Conference to teach Bible study, 
and to tell you about my work in South 
Dakota. 

When I left college and seminary, I decided 
to give my life to the great West. It has been 
hard work. We are far from the great cities ; 
we miss the opportunities for culture and re- 
finement. You would call: me a home mission- 
ary, and yet for me that is the most worth- 
while and happy thing in life. The sixty-five 
dollars you gave me last year towards a 
motion picture machine was a fine start. 
Friends added some more while I was in Con- 
necticut. We have Had real trouble out West. 
A bank in our town failed, and tied up some 
of the money we had collected for our new 
church basement. The result has been to delay 
our work, and we have now just gotten on 
our feet again. The grand opening of Pilgrim 
Hall, as we call our basement, was last month. 
The motion picture money is in a Connecticut 
bank, drawing interest. When our work starts 
in the fall, we will buy it, and have it ready 
for our winter’s work. 

I have been called to bear witness to the 
light in South Dakota. It is a good place to 
work for young people, and you may be sure 
that I have not forgotten my friends in this 


conference. (Kneels; lights candle; and places 
it upon map.) 
CHORUS: 


“Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way.” 


Spirit of Youth introduces another mission- 
ary, perhaps a medical missionary, with these 
words, “Jesus healed the sick. In the spirit 
and for the sake of the Great Physician, Dr. 
has been working in Foochow, a woman 
doctor in a Chinese city. After the missionary 
has spoken, and knelt before the Church, and 
pinned her candle on the map, the chorus sings 
the appropriate hymn. 

The Spirit of Service then introduces an- 
other missionary, and so on, until some thir- 
teen missionaries have been presented in this 
manner, alternately by the Spirit of Youth and 
the Spirit of Service. 

The missionaries form a semi-circle on the 
platform opposite the side where the Church 
and her attendants stand. At no time is the 
map obscured. At the close, after Bethlehem 
Light appears, when the group on the plat- 
form, the choir, and the audience begin to 
sing the first verse of “The Light of the 
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World,” the footlights are turned off. The 
candles dotted all over the world furnish the 
only light, and bear testimony to the one who 
said, “I am the Light of the World.” 


(Bethlehem Light enters with red candle 
in candle holder, lighted, and stands in 
center and near map.) 


CHURCH: Who is this that comes at the 
last? This is not one of our conference 
workers. 

BETHLEHEM LIGHT: True it is, be- 
loved Church, and Spirit of Youth, and Service, 
that I do not represent any one of the workers 
who has been at these conferences. Yet I 
represent them all. In a real sense I have 
been present at all these conferences and in 
the lives of all these workers. This red candle 
that I bear is a symbol of that greatest and 
truest light of all, “the light which lighteneth 
every man coming into the world.’ It is fit- 
ting that this candle should be placed at Beth- 
lehem, for it was there in that Hastern land 
that He lived and taught. The light which 
shone in His life has gone throughout the 
world. From Him you, O Church, have re- 
ceived your name of “Christian” ; the light that 
is in your hand speaks of Him. These lesser 
lights that you have placed upon your map 
would never have shone if it had not been for 
Bethlehem. On that sacred spot of earth I 


would place this silent witness of Him who ~™ 


lived in that land, and sent out His disciples 
to win, not a nation only, but a world, to 
His service. (Pins light on map.) 


(MUSIC, while ensemble forms. Footlights 


off.) 
CHORUS: (Entire group on platform and 
audience.) 
“The whole world was lost in the darkness 
of sin, 


The light of the world is Jesus; 
Like sunshine at noonday his glory shone in, 
The light of the world is Jesus. 


“Come to the Light, ’tis shining for thee, 
Sweetly the Light has dawned upon me; 
Once I was blind, but now I can see, 

The Light of the World is Jesus.” 


(Bait—First the “Five,” and then the 
Missionaries.” ) 


CosTUMES 


Prologue should wear a long white Grecian 
robe of soft material (cheesecloth), a band of 
gold about her forehead, a gold girdle (strips 
of cheesecloth braided loosely will do), and 
carry a scroll. 

Church is robed in a dress of gray (cam- 
bric), simply made in one piece, a red cord 
about her waist, a gold crown, and carry a 
lighted two-foot red candle. 

Spirit of Youth looks best in an apple-green 
cheesecloth dress, green head-band, and green 
girdle. : 

Spirit of Service wears a similar costume 

except that she is in orange. 
* Bethlehem Light dresses in a white Grecian 
robe, red head-band, red cord, and carries a 
somewhat larger candle than those carried by 
the missionaries. 

Missionaries should not costume, but wear 
their usual clothes. 


PROPERTIES 


There is usually little to be found on the 
conference grounds in the way of properties. 
It is better to plan to have no properties ex- 
cept those which can be prepared beforehand. 
However, if the pageant is given in a church, 
a throne may be used for the Church, Spirit 
of Youth, and Spirit of Service. If otherwise 
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arranged, the forty minutes required is no: 
long a time for these three to stand. 

Map. A large outline cloth map of 
world (9 by 12 feet) is necessary. Have 
made by some local “artist” on prepare 
cloth. 

Candle Holders. One for each missio1 
and one for Bethlehem Light. 

Candles. Two sets of small white Chris 
candles, so that there will be one set avai 
for the rehearsal. A two-foot red candle 
the Church, and a small red one for Be 
lehem Light. 

Scroll. This is made from a piece of y 
shade cloth tacked to two pieces of r 
sticks, gilded. 

Music. Mimeographed copies of the x 
for the chorus. 

The hymns used were: 

I think when I read that sweet story { 
stanza) : 
O Master, let me walk with Thee (se 
stanza ) 
Watchman, tell us of the night (third sta 
Fling out the banner (second stanza) 
From Greenland’s icy mountains (third sta1 
Lead on, O King Eternal (first stanza) 
Just as I am, thine own to be (first staz 
We've a story to tell to the nations ( 
stanza and chorus) . 
Immortal Love, forever full (fourth staz 
Work for the night is coming (second star 
Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad mor 
(first stanza) 
The morning light is breaking (first star 
Christ for the world we sing (first stanza 


Faith of our fathers (second stanza 
chorus): ‘ 

Rise up, O men of God (first and sec 
stanzas) 


The light of the world is Jesus (first ste 

and chorus) 

Footlights. Secure these if possible. — 
no house lights. 


A New Hampshire Churel 


To the Bditor of The Oongregationalist: 
March 23 was the 100th anniversary of 
ordination and installation of Nathaniel B 
ton as minister of the First Congregatic 
Church, Concord, N. H. The council that 
missed him 42 years later installed Fran 
D. Ayer, who was pastor for 30 years. 
months after Dr. Ayer resigned, the p 
minister was installed. The three pasto: 
cover 100 years. The council which ins al 
Dr. Bouton, 100 years ago, dismissed — 
McFarland at the close of his pastorate of 
years. This church was not one hour 
out a pastor for 100 years, and not one 
for 127 years. There were three minis ers 
the nearly 95 years before Dr. Bouton’s 
stallation. ; ’ 
It would be interesting to know how ma 
Congregational churches have had only 
ministers in 195 years. If any reader | 
knowledge of such, will he kindly inform q 
Congregationalist or the present minister, 
First Church, Grorce Hartow RB 
Concord, N. H. : 


Love, Service, and Life 

By Ernest E. Youtz ; 

If I can make one tree grow straighter, 

If I can make one heart more glad, I 

If I can help one soul to know its 
I shall have lived. 


If I reflect the Easter glory, . 
If I can make our human life divine, — 
If I can make my word a benedictory, — 
I shall yet live. 
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_ Notable Dinner for Men in New York 


HOSD who are acquainted with the cus- 
toms of New York know how large a 
| public dinners have in life. The noon- 
luncheon for promotion, for fellowship, 
for business is not practical, as the men 
scattered too far apart to make such 
sheons possible. 

o the evening dinner has been through all 
years the one big feature of the business, 
fessional, and social life of New York. 
2 famous foreigner comes to town, or a 
ement is to be launched, or wide interests 
to be considered, a dinner is arranged. 
se dinners are held for one interest or 
ther night after night. 

business man in speaking of this feature 
New York life said recently that he kept 
east three dinner engagements on his cal- 
ir all the while. He declined more than 
accepted, but as soon as one of the three 
passed, he would accept another to keep 
engagement list full, and he was at no loss 
ind three. 

Then the religious leaders of the denomina- 
desired to bring to the attention of the 
nen of Greater New York something of 
spirit and the accomplishment of our 
t fellowship of churches, they decided that 
inner was the proper sort of function. 
have our Congregational clubs that bring 
ther a goodly number of lay and minis- 
ul members; but this was planned to be 
ething entirely different. It was to be a 
ting of men, big business men, promising 
ng business men, a few ministers, and 
ar secretaries, who form the substantial 
dation of our church life, that there might 
resented to them some of the thoughts of 
e who are leading in the great work of 
churches. 

his dinner was held at the McAlpin Hotel 
he evening of Tuesday, March 24, and more 
1 four hundred men—the very pick of our 
ches—came together to enjoy a program 
jue in our Congregational life. 


ARRANGING FOR THE DINNER 


hose who had charge of securing the at- 
lance of the men labored early and late. 
imittees were set up in various churches, 
men were invited, interviewed, persuaded 
ay aside for this time their business and 
fessional responsibilities and give them- 
ss whole-heartedly to the interests of the 
ch. To the men who arranged this meet- 
in spite of pessimism at the beginning 
heavy burdens in other lines, there should 
nd is the whole-hearted appreciation of all 
e who are charged in any way with setting 
yard the interests of the churches. 

he company that gathered was a revelation 
Il present—to realize that we have in our 
sregational fellowship such a great number 
the leaders of finance, industry, and the 
essions. The Congregational Churches 
ng all the denominations are democratic, 
it would be supposed that the laymen of 
churches would be well known to each 
r, but such unhappily is not the case, for 
frequently the affairs of the denomination 
shaped by the ministerial leaders, while 
laymen give themselves more devotedly to 
management of the local congregations. 

t this dinner men who knew one another 
jusiness and professions were delighted to 
that the men with whom they were doing 
ness were also the men who were inter- 
d along with themselves in the. problems 
the Congregation fellowship. The spirit 


A Great Missionary Rally 


By Frederick L. Fagley 


of brotherhood was delightful. Enthusiasm for 
the chureh and its work was kindled anew in 
many hearts, and as a result a new day has 
dawned in the life and work of the Congre- 
gational churches of Greater New York. 

The speakers of the evening were our 
Moderator, Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Dr. 
Watts O. Pye of China, and Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

In an hour and a half these men brought 
to the 483 diners a sense of the reality of their 
partnership in a tremendous enterprise that 
encircles the globe for the good of humanity. 
Before they were half through there was a 
thrill of enthusiasm which could not be 
restrained. 


Dr. PorTer’s INSPIRING SURVEY 

Dr. Potter brought a new and welcome con- 
ception of the common work of the Congre- 
gational Churches. He emphasized its ideals 
as it is seldom done. Beginning with heavy 
stress upon the historical and present purpose 
of Congregationalists to mix brains with re- 
ligion Dr. Potter outlined succinctly and ef- 
fectively the processes whereby beginning with 
the youth in our own home and reaching out 
through the church school, the academy, the 
college, the seminary, the training school and 
our public institutions, the churches of the 
Congregational order are building up charac- 
ter through education and mingling with it 
vital religion. 

Having laid this splendid foundation Dr. 
Potter took these men out for a _bird’s-eye 
view of the far-reaching services of our churches, 
giving them concrete illustrations of what 
we are doing together in ministry to groups 
of new Americans, numbering more than twenty 
nationalities, and through fifteen hundred home 
missionaries on frontiers and marginal regions, 
in new communities, and for special classes. 
Our missionaries are found far and near plant- 
ing the church of Christ for the redemption 
of men, taking our part with other fellowships 
in making America a Christian nation. 

Taking his start from the presence of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, Dr. Potter made vivid 
to the men present the fact that some six hun- 
dred representatives of our Congregational 
Churches carry the best in our life to the 
backward people of America, particularly the 
colored people of the South. 

Before Dr. Potter was through every man 
felt that the enterprise of which he had spoken 
was one worthy of the interest of the best and 
biggest of men. 


Dr. Pyk’s WONDERFUL STORY 

The chairman of the meeting, Rev. Lewis 
T. Reed, who is also president of the New 
York City Association of Churches and Min- 
isters, gave a telling introduction of the next 
speaker, relating some of the magnificent ac- 
complishments of the Fenchow Mission in 
China, under the leadership of Dr. Watts O. 
Pye. 

If any one had any idea that because Dr. 
Pye was announced as an evangelistic mis- 
sionary they were to look upon some one with 
a long frock coat and a limp Bible out of which 
he had preached to the heathen, his mind 
was almost instantly disabused of this notion, 
for Dr. Pye began by explaining to the men 
how many hundreds of years the coal in his 
district would keep all the fires of the world 
burning, and one could feel the ambition of 
men of affairs kindling as he told them of the 
iron that lay beside that coal, and of the 


other natural resources hitherto unused. They 
soon saw that there was a practical man be- 
fore them when they found that he had lo- 
cated upon trustworthy maps some eight thou- 
sand cities and villages where the maps before 
his going had shown only twenty-eight. 

Then Dr. Pye, in the simplest kind of 
fashion and without ever the attempt to resort 
to the ways of the orator, set forth the 
processes whereby the some nineteen Chris- 
tians who had been found in the region when 
he went there had been -multiplied to over 
twenty thousand. 

The practicality of the thing gripped the 
men as they saw the transformation of region 
after region under. well conceived plans and 
manned entirely by Chinese workers, with 
churches which. were centers of spiritual bless- 
ing it is true, but associated with that spiritual 
blessing, centers of the richest ministry to all 
the’ needs of men. 

When whole provinces can be lifted out of 
starvation and poverty to comfort and at 
least approach to luxury, when the building 
of roads, the revolutionizing of agriculture 
and the humanizing of the living conditions 
of millions of people, are the result of one 
man’s activities supplemented by the support 
of a little group of Americans, it could not 
but be evident to every man present that a 
great enterprise was in hand; and when Dr. 
Pye called attention to the fact, as fact it 
was evident it must be, that such work was 
the leavening of the international relationships 
of the world, it was no surprise to find an 
audience of over four hundred men wildly 
enthusiastic over the story of a quiet man 
whose consecrated life was the central ex- 
plantation of all that was happening. ‘They 
realized that this man was a sample of the 
hundreds who represent our life in all parts 
of the world. It galvanized one with the sense 
of worth-whileness of this great common 
enterprise. 


Tue APPEAL BY DR. Fospiok 


It was announced that this gathering was 
to be wholly free of money raising, and this 
was true. Dr. Fosdick, however, in begin- 
ning his address remarked facetiously that it 
reminded him of the highwayman who said, 
“T do not ask for money; all I ask is to be 
brought within reach of those who have it.” 
So while no effort was made to raise money at 
this dinner it would not be surprising at all 
if without any effort money should be forth- 
coming in- consequence. Dr. Fosdick’s message 
was really a sermon on the text, “Shall I 
give unto the Lord that which hath cost me 
nothing.” 

With the background of illustration of 
those who had given unto the Lord that 
which had cost them much, in his inimitable 
way, Dr. Fosdick laid heavily upon the con- 
sciences of those present the feeling that in 
an enterprise so well worth while, every one 
should have a part commensurate with the 
importance of the task. 

Hven though the hour was getting late when 
thought of in terms of the commuter’s train, 
the audience was loath to leave and insisted 
that one more of the sweet songs of the 
Jubilee Singers should be heard before. they 
left. 

That such occasions should be enjoyed fre- 
quently was the feeling in the mind of many 
of these men as they went to their homes re-~ 
joicing that they were part of so rich a 
fellowship. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Hand on the Steering Wheel 


A man’s first duty is to cause his life to 
be shaped by the highest powers he possesses, 
and not let himself be the victim of unreasoned 
instincts and impulses. It is by developing an 
educated, spiritualized self-consciousness, and 
using that when judgments must be made and 
actions decided upon and carried through, and 
the hourly attitude to experience determined, 
that a man can make himself at last a master 
in life. If what is called the subconscious 
mind constrains a person to phobias, suspi- 
cions, wrong judgments, evil deeds, blindness, 
paralysis, inability to take food, or any other 
moral or physical disorder, it is a sign that 
the conscious mind has in some respect not 
been conducting itself healthily. 

In order that the consciousness may not be 
overburdened, innumerable things which are in 
the mind, nevertheless, for long periods of years 
never find their way into the field of intellec- 
tual awareness. Buried thus in the mind of 
each one of us is an unknown store of in- 
stincts, habit tendencies, memories from a 
long, long past, records of old emotional re- 
actions both wise and foolish. There may be 
memories and tendencies enough, latent within 
any one of us, to turn us into half a dozen 
different kinds of personalities. And, to use 
William Hrnest Hocking’s phrase, “there is no 
subconsciousness which is out of conscious- 
ness.’ All of us find ourselves obliged to deal 
with those buried (but still living) forces 
when we have to struggle against moods that 
we know to be unworthy, against inclinations 
to do things that are entirely foreign to our 
ideals. For, to quote Professor Hocking again, 
that part of the mind is called subconscious 
“chiefly because it is not being thought of, 
though it is being thought with.” 

But it is only when we permit the sub- 
conscious working of the mind to become 
stronger than the conscious that it can spring 
forth in morbid manifestations. 

This must not be lost sight of: your sub- 
conscious mind is, after all, your mind. The 
things that are in it are ‘not kept there by 
anyone else; they are kept there by yourself. 
If you would live happily and healthily you 
must cultivate the habit of looking at all of 
life’s experiences with clear and steady eyes, 
and of putting them away, when you do put 
them away in your mind, with your emotional 
reaction so corrected that it shall not bind 
them to you in any dangerous wise. If you 
suffer fears, dreads, poisoned thoughts, unjust 
judgments, lawless eravings, to sink still liv- 
ing into your subconscious mind, they may 
reach up later and produce a vast amount of 
mischief. But all the wholesome desires, just 
judgments, exalting faiths and hopes, alluring 


visions, that sink down into your subconscious . 


mind and live there—these also reach up, and 
these, if you give them a chance, help you to 
a happy and well-balanced and efficient self- 
consciousness and self-command. 

This, also, is important to hold in mind: 
the imagination may be more effective than 
the will in counteracting the harmful effects 
of envenomed emotions and thoughts that have 
sunk into the subconsciousness in times past. 
“Tf you wish to alter the destiny of a people, 
you haye only to alter its ideas,” some one 
once said. If you wish to alter the nature of 
a man, you surely must work with is mind. 

(Continued on page 479) — 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CALLING OF TODAY 
Today, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your heart—Psalm 95: 7. 


Be always employed; lose no shred of 
time; gather up the fragments that none 
be lost, and whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might—John Wesley. 


I believe in today. It is all that I pos- 
sess. The past is of value only as it can 
make the life of today fuller and freer. 
There is no assurance of tomorrow. I must 
make good today.—Charles Stelzle. 


In matters which reach into eternity, 
now is always the nick of time; one man 
now is worth a hundred and fifty ten years 
hence. One dollar now is worth a thou- 
sand then.—Lyman Beecher. 


Why do we heap Luge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass, 
Like angels on the wind? 


Each turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near; 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 


And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain ; 
Though we would give our lives for it, 


It never comes again. 
D. M. Craik. 


The highest tasks will not bear post- 
ponement. Heaven is a state as well as a 
place. We shall scarcely go to heaven 
when we die, unless in some measure, it 
has already come to us while we are yet 
alive—William T. Herridge. 


Ah! “Today.” Everything is, after all, 
summed up in that rigid word. Today, or 
never, we decide our lot, we make our 
choice, we create our character, we fix our 
destiny. As one day passes unused or de- 
filed, God, of his mercy, may fix another 
day, saying: “Today, while it is called to- 
day, harden not your hearts.” There may 
always be a new day set before us—a new 
day in which to remedy the lapses of the 
old. Yet still the new day can only be used 
at the moment when it is present—while it 
is “Today.” It cannot be anticipated; it 
eannot be retrieved. Now, while it is yet 
before us; now, in the instant at which we 
face it; now, under its immediate pressure ; 
now, or never, we must come to grips with 
it. We must lay hold of it. We must oc- 
cupy it; we must buy it up.—ZH. Scott- 
Holland. 


Today is the only time we have. Hap- 
pily for us, the Holy Ghost saith, “Today 
if ye will hear his voice.’ Never do I find 
him saying ‘tomorrow.’—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Kindle in us the fire of thy love; help 
Thou our weakness, that, strengthened in 


Thee and by Thee, we may take heed by ~ 


good works to make our calling sure. What- 
soever our hand findeth to do, may we 
straightway do it, with the desire to please 
Thee only, and then be Thou our exceeding 
great Reward. Amen. 

Paradise for the Christian Soul. 


(Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin) 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAV( 
What Makes a Congregationa 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Tc 
for April 19-25 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: My Denomination; Its Histor 
Principles. Acts 1: 1-8; 2 Timothy 3: 


Light from the Bible Passages 

A church is a body of Christians. A 
they are Christ’s representatives in ca 
on his work in the earth. Their ‘orders,’ 
ever, do not originate from men, but 
the Spirit of Christ which inspires al 
activity in behalf of his Kingdom. S 
representative does not question the fac 
Jesus was once on the earth, or that he 
from the dead. He accepts the “proofs.” 
control of the Christian by the Spirit of 
is the prime essential for a disciple y 
to represent his master worthily. The im 
of this Spirit are to bring Christ visik 
fore all men, from our immediate enyiro 
to the end of the earth. A true witn 
Jesus knows for a surety the essential 
about him, and on them bases his cony 
The Bible to such a witness is a revelati 
God to men of his great purpose in ( 


Leads for Leaders 

Distinguish between denominational 
and denominational conceit. What ar 
virtues of denominationalism? What are 
of the unfavorable things? Are Con 
tionalists broad or narrow? Are they inc 


‘or exclusive? High or low? Aristocra 


democratic? 

Congregationalists believe in indepen 
Hach church stands by itself, directs it: 
affairs, admits no superior authority « 
the Great Head of the Church, looks t 
guidance of the Spirit, and gives to 
member a representation in its affairs. — 
can be said against these things? 

Congregationalists believe in _ fello 
Though each Church is independent, it | 
doing its duty unless it is always in clo 
lationship ‘to every other Congrega 
Church, and to all churches. Get your } 
to explain how this works out in the n 
state and county. 


Thoughts for Members : 
What then has been the mission of Ce 
gationalism? It has taught the world 
lessons in freedom. It has demonstrated 
the people may be trusted. By admitting 
men into new liberty it has developec 
sense of individual responsibilty and pro 
a body of Christian people who have 
foundly influenced the temper and metho 
the entire Christian world. There is I 
denomination which does not bear on ii 
marks of our influence. We have aboy 
others contributed to the creation of tha 
mosphere of democracy under whose contil 
and irresistable influence all American ini 
tions have taken their present shape. Be 
of the strength and influence of our leade 
have been able to be the advance gus 
many a notable cause. 
Dr. Charles E. Jeffers 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou Great Head of the Church, we 
Thee for the wide use Thou hast made 
branch of the church with which we a 
nected. Inspire us with its history, 
with -a vision of its future usefulness 
when the burden of the task must fall 01 
we shalJl measure up to the privilege. 4 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Life in the Early Church 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 19 
Acts 4: 32-37; 5: 1-5 
[he records of life in the early church will 
rays be of profound interest for the Chris- 
n community, though we have come to recog- 
e more clearly than in former generations 
fact that the church in each successive age 
st determine largely through the direct influ- 
es of the spirit of God the forms and ex- 
ssions of its corporate life and fellowship. 
matters of faith, polity, and practice we 
k increasingly the Spirit’s present influence 
| guidance and are less amenable to the 
fates of precedent and of formal historical 
hority. 
dere in this first glimpse of the church in 
days following the departure of our Lord 
much that is inspiring, and much that is 
gestive of warning. Surely that soul is very 
saic and unresponsive to the vision of an 
al society that is not stirred by this por- 
yal of communism in the early church! The 
vent spiritual experience that bound souls 
ether in such a deep spiritual love and 
therhood that earthly possessions lost all 
ish yalue is something that may well be 
tten in undying words. Nor should the 
ure of that early experiment and the fail- 
of many similar experiments during suc- 
ding centuries dispel the luster of that 
am. It is worth while to remember that 
Ananias and Sapphira gave a lying and 
jocritical allegiance to a high ideal, Joseph, 
9 was afterwards better known as Barnabas, 
ealed all the glory of this great emotion of 
secration to God and to the Christian com- 
nity. He sold his possessions and brought 
money to the apostles’ feet and apparently 
er regretted the supremacy of his surrender. 
f we are reminded that, as some one has 
1, marble palaces cannot be built out of 
d bricks and that all schemes of social re- 
struction depend ultimately upon individual 
eerity and character, we should never lose 
vision of what might be possible for a world 
Which all men had the passion for the com- 
nweal that inspired Barnabas. Perhaps 
' of the things that stands forth in our les- 
is the fact that people cannot be led in 
ward practice far beyond their inward 
ritual attainment. Ideals, regulations, rules, 
i disciplines do not in themselves change the 
mts of men. Ananias and Sapphira pro- 
sed allegiance to the ideal that inspired 
ers, but they had not made the actual sur- 
der. It is strange that even in religion 
yple will manifest lying and hypocrisy, but 
s fact should remind us of the necessity of 
ping the expression of the religious life 
mtaneous and sincere. There is a tendency 
netimes in the Christian Church to make de- 
nds upon people where there has not been 
ablished a foundation of real spiritual in- 
est, and to feel that we have achieved real 
ults when we have led people to do certain 
ngs because of pressure, or because others 
te doing these things, when in their heart 
hearts they had not acted with conviction 
d honesty. Is this a strength to the church? 
is worth while to face the question. Sin- 
‘ity and reality are the very foundation 
mes of great Christian living, whether it 


in the personal life or in the life of the 
tistian fellowship. 


% 


-. 


We are reminded, also, that the strength of 
Christians in fellowship depends upon a sense 
of mutual obligation. Not even the purity of 
motive and the consecrated unselfishness of 
Barnabas can preserve the integrity and power 
of a communal life, if others of the group are 
acting with insincerity and hypocrisy. There 
is a tendency today to lay too little stress upon 
this sense of mutual obligation. Brotherhood 
implies mutuality. Its principles may be prac- 
ticed by one man toward others who fail to 
respond, but brotherhood as a real fact is never 
established until there is such _ response. 
Schemes of brotherhood where they are called 
by the name of democracy, communism, social- 
ism, or anything else will always fail unless 
the mutual obligations of brotherhood are 
recognized. It is hopeless to change society 
through outward adjustment. The vital 
changes must come as transformed men trans- 
form human relationships, the environment of 
life. 

In our study of this lesson, let us concentrate 
our attention on Joseph, surnamed Barnabas. 
Here is a figure worthy of our emulation. We 
cannot go far astray if we strive to live ac- 
cording to the devotion that made him a power 
in the early church. 


Easter from the Poets’ Mount 
By Charles L. H. Wagner 

Haster is a poet’s symbol. Whether or not 
one believes in the literal resurrection of the 
human body, the great salient fact of re-birth 
into a higher sphere of life is more than 
sublime imagery. For in Waster we have the 
transmutation of mortality into immortality, 
the realization of the dreams of ages. 

Its purpose is to bring conscious mind into 
the realms of infinity. Surely it does this, 
and if all the phantasies of human imagina- 
tion could be summed up they would not begin 
to compare with the pictures of the hope- 
world that Haster paints. 

Christ was a_ poet. His recorded words 
breathed with the fragrance of idealistic verse. 
Every line he uttered was turned with a nicety 
that left no ragged edges of thought. What 
could be more symbolical,—the crucifixion of 
a poet and the resurrection of a God? For 
poets, too, are gods in embryo, and when they 
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wrap around themselves the silken threads of 
death what can be more natural than their 
awakening in the lands of the gods? 

For those who are not poets, Easter is also 
a symbol—a symbol of faith, that divine faith 
that transcends all natural law. Without faith, 
Easter is a lie. The cynic, the agnostic, the 
atheist cannot and do not appreciate its sig- 
nificance. Only the eyes of faith can discern 
the Christ ascending to spiritual skies. To 
some, Waster is a colossal hoax, a conjuror’s 
trick, a burden of improbability. They see in 
it only a chain of mysticism, forged to bind 
the unthinking and hold them in churchly 
bondage. 

The world would be poor indeed without 
Haster. Take away all that it represents, 
strip it of its spiritual significance, banish its 
potent hope, and the thread of gold that 
gleams in the garment of life would be un- 
raveled and forever lost. 


There’s a thread of gold in the cloth of black 

That the world has weaved for a mourning 
dress, 

And it mirrors God’s smiles and sends light 
back 

To hearts still beclouded by death’s bitterness, 

"Tis a beautiful thread, a glorious thread, 

And spun from the soul of the Infinite Gold, 

*Tis a symbol of life triumphant, not dead ; 

My God! what a thought! If the world did 
withhold 

That shimmering thread, and the gown were 
all dark 

And today was the goal and tomorrow the end, 

"Twas better life’s fire had choked in the spark 

And died in the flicker than to strive and 
contend. 


Wins Prize for Best Sermon 


Mr. Hi. Jerome Johanson of the senior class 
in Hartford Seminary has been awarded the 
first prize offered by the Homiletic Review for 
the best sermon presented by any theological 
student of the country. Mr. Johanson, whose 
home is in Oshkosh, Wis., is a graduate of 
Carthage College, 1922; candidate for the de- 
gree of M.A. in the University of Wisconsin ; 
student for one year in Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary. He entered Hartford Seminary in 
the middle class last year and is highly es- 
teemed by the faculty for his scholarship and 
ability. The theme of this prize sermon was 
“The Hiding of God” from the text, Psalm 
13: 1, “How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord? Forever? How long wilt thou hide thy 
face from me?” 
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Easter 
By Leonard A. Parr 


They left him in the silent tomb 
The victim of man’s hate and wrong: 
Robbed of Death’s final majesty ! 


The dream was o’er. 
The dream of ransomed Israel; 
The hope of kingdom vast and grand 
Wherein past glories should revive, 
And man should be at last redeemed: 
The dream was dead on Calvary! 


The morning came. 


The darksome night had vanquished faith; 


, 


But Love, most tender, pitiful, 
Came to the tomb to find its Lord: 
But lo! grim Death had lost its sting, 
The Grave had lost its victory ! 


su 
The deed was done. 
They broke his body on the tree, 
They mocked his last, faint agony; 
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On the Trail of the Easter Egg 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

Waster Monday is children’s day in the city 
of Washington. On that day in the afternoon, 
if you were a stranger in our land, without 
understanding the meaning, you could trace 
the footsteps of thousands of happy children 
by a trail of gayly-colored bits of eggshells 
all the way from the Capitol to the White 
House and from the White House to the 
Zoblogical Park. 

This is the day of the children’s annual egg- 
rolling and in no other city in the world is 
such an event so widely attended, even though 
it may be on the program. It is believed that 
the first Washington child who ever rolled an 
Haster egg down a grassy slope, did it by ac- 
cident and was then so delighted with the sight 
that other pink or blue, yellow or purple eggs 
were straightway sent rolling after it. 

Easter Monday was a picnic day in many 
of our cities from the beginning of our na- 
tional history. Soon after the Capitol was 
built the grounds surrounding it were enclosed 
by a high fence and the enclosure was known 
as Capitol Park. There the early Washington 
picnics were held, and as hard-boiled, dyed eggs 
were in every picnic basket, it is safe to say 
that the custom of rolling Haster eggs origi- 
nated on the Capitol grounds, and that down 
the Western slope, outside the park fence, the 
first Easter egg went rolling in our long ago. 
Diligent search in the Library of Congress at 
Washington fails to give us anything more 
definite about the beginning of this custom. 

There are no rules observed in the rolling 
of the eggs. The children either run after 
them as their own eggs begin rolling down the 
hill, or have their brothers and sisters sta- 
tioned at the bottom to pick them up. 

The Saturday before Waster is an especially 
busy day at the Center Market and other mar- 
kets as well, because on that day the buying 
and selling of eggs is an active business. Chil- 
dren and their parents who happen to be visit- 
ing in hotels in Washington on Haster Mon- 
day are hereby reminded that colored eggs, 
hard-boiled and ready to be rolled and eaten 
afterward, are on sale at the markets. All 
that is necessary if a child wishes to have a 
share in the fun of Easter Monday and take 
a mother or a father or any adult to the White 
House grounds for a: picnic, is to get a basket 
and go to market. The colored eggs for sale 
are not decorated exactly as you would deco- 
rate them at home, either. There were eggs 
last year on which the words, “He is risen,” 
were printed. The fact was thus announced 
in all reverence, too, because these and similar 


works of art were brought in by members of a ~ 


childlike race. 

The story goes that those in charge of the 
Capitol grounds in the long ago complained 
that the children and their families did great 
damage to the grass and shrubbery on their 
Easter Monday picnics, and tried to. discourage 
their coming. This may be the reason the 
Capitol police didn’t try to protect the chil- 
dren and their mothers and sisters and nurses 
the Easter Monday of 1874 when rough boys 
came and drove the little children out of the 
Capitol Park; they spoiled the picnic fun and 
chased away every happy child. 


By this time, of course, the children were 
no longer happy, and many were badly fright- 


ened and crying. At last, so it is remembered, 
one child asked her nurse to take her some- 
where else to roll Haster eggs. How that 
nurse dared think of the White House grounds 
is a question, because the White House 
grounds had never been opened to the public. 

Anyway, the next news was that the picnic 
children, and those who had them in charge, 
were marching up Pennsylvania Avenue tothe 
White House, in a rather forlorn procession, 
little dreaming of what they were doing for 
thousands and thousands of future children 
who should follow in their footsteps on many 
and many a happier Easter Monday. Straight 
to the White House went the procession, and, 
speaking politely to the gate-keeper, through 
the gates they went as if they had been sent 
for and had arrived on time. 

President and Mrs. Grant were living in the 
White House then, and when they heard the 


story and saw the delightful army, they 
laughed and said, ‘‘Let them stay here and 
play,” or words of the same meaning. 


Congress, though, objected; so we are told 
that in the year 1875 there was no egg-rolling 
on the White House grounds. Soon after, 
however, 
1876 the children-were again welcomed to the 
President’s green, sloping lawn. Then, as now, 
however, grown folks could not pass the gates 
unless each had a child by the hand. 

President Wilson regretted that the little 
ones could not be permitted to enter the White 
House grounds for the Haster Monday celebra- 
tion during certain sad years in the world’s 
history. On those occasions, the children went 
to the Zoo by special invitation printed in 
the newspapers, which announced that the ani- 
mals would be at home all day and would be 
delighted to entertain the children. 

The hills where children roll eggs at the 
Zoo are so steep the egg-rolling there is more 
exciting than at the Capitol or the White 
House. At the Zoo, too, the children are less 
restrained, and shouts of laughter are heard 
from morning until night. 


In 1923, President Harding’s dog repre- 


Congress changed its mind‘ and in * 


sented his master on Haster Monday, as_] 
dent and Mrs. Harding were away from ] 
That particular Haster Monday was a 
day for the balloon men who walked ox 
the fences and sold balloons by the hund 
and all that afternoon balloons of all « 
made their escape and floated skyward thi 
the tall trees. The great fountain in a 
and the gay balloons added much to the b 
of the scene, 

In 1924 both President and Mrs. Cox 
watched the enjoyment of the multitas 
children on their great day. 

Always on Easter Monday the Marine 
plays in the afternoon on the White I 
lawn. 

All the forenoon of any Easter Monday 
may see little and big children in a 
variety of costume, walking, riding in aut 
biles or street cars, carrying decorated 
well-filled Easter baskets, on their way t 
Capitol, the White House, or the Zoo. I 
afternoon there are eggshells of every 
of the rainbow all over the ground of V 
ington. When eggshells break, then egg 
eaten; the result is that look where you 
on Waster Monday, you will surely see 
dren eating eggs. 

Every year the crowds attending the E 
egg-rolling grow larger and larger; and | 
year more and more grown folks are adn 
to the grounds because children they 
never seen before go out of one gate and 
another, to lead in smiling strangers in © 
for their nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

If all the grown folks who pass the g 
at the White House gates on Waster Mc 
were allowed to enter the grounds at 
o’clock in the morning, there would be no 
for the children by noontime, unless the 
ones should perch on the fences. 

This will never happen, however, be 
one day in the year is Children’s Day a 
White House and in all the city of Was 
ton; and Uncle Sam and our future I 
dents will surely protect the right of 
to their joyful holiday—and may q 
Easter Mondays be warm and sunny. — 

(All rights reserved) 


Flower Fairies 
By Mary Roline Stewart 


I know a lovely fairy glen 
With moss all cushioned deep, 
Where fairies come to dance and sing 
While little children sleep. 


In April when the air is sweet 
With budding leaf and tree, 

My favorite fairies of them all 
Come out to play with me. , 


At night when all is still they come, 
In little trailing gowns, 

With sweetest perfume in their hair 
And little pearl pink crowns. 


Qelalier 


And all night long they dance and sin 
And all night long they play,. 

But when at last the morning comes 
They hasten fast away. 


They hide away in soft green moss 
Their trailing little gowns, 


- But often in their very haste 


They quite forget their crowns 


So if you'll only look, my dears, 
You'll find the Mayflowers s 

The crowns and gowns of fairy-folk 
A-hiding at your feet. 
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Religious Education 


t SCHOOL WITH THE GREAT TEACHER, by 
NETTE EX. PEreRKINS and FRANCES W. 
ELSON. Parts I and Il. (Pilgrim Press. 
0 for each part.) This is an unusual 
se of lessons prepared in a manner that 
Iso unusual but absolutely correct. It is 
mbined Sunday and week-day course for 
1 grade primary children, thus affording 
elated activities for both sessions, although 
jay also be used for Sunday sessions only. 
roceeds on the principle that the religious 
ation of children should grow out of their 
yday experiences and problems, and it ap- 
the principle admirably. It was prepared 
1 committee which first arranged to have 
lessons tested out in several schools under 
ed teachers, who sent in their comments 
eriticisms based on careful observation. 
g the result of practical experience it is a 
pughly practical course and marks a de- 
1 forward step in the preparation of ma- 
Js for the religious education of children. 


ies, pictures, songs, games, and sugges- 
; for teaching are abundant and well 
en. 


YEAR OF PRIMARY PROGRAMS, by Lucy 
mx CHAPIN (Abingdon Press. $2.00). This 
consists of programs for each month in 
year, four programs for special occasions; 
ainy Day, Temperance Lesson, Mother’s 
_and Promotion Day; handwork patterns, 
es, songs with music, and a short list of 
ences to other sources of material. Mis- 
wry education is made a feature to some 
it, another feature being the suggestions 
interesting and helpful activities “Before 
Session.” The primary leader will find 
1 useful material here to supplement other 
ses even if this one be not adopted for 
ral use. 
LIiclous EpucaTion TuroucH Srory- 
ING, by Karurrine D, Carner (Abing- 
Press. $1.00). Those who have used Mrs. 
er’s smaller book on story-telling will wel- 
this larger work. It is writen in a style 
marks the artist in her profession, al- 
gh literary merit is not allowed to inter- 
with practical usefulness. It is well 
ted to the purpose of a textbook on this 
ct. If there is any lack it is the ab- 
» of more definite suggestions for practice 
- which, however, any good teacher will 
ly. The suggestions as to sources of mate- 
and the principles of selection for pupils 
fferent ages are well done. It is a thor- 
‘good text. 
KBOARD OUTLINES, by Gxrorce A. 
(Revell. $1.50). The effective use 
Bttonsa sketches and object lessons is 
e art, often abused. Well done, it is a 
help to teaching. Poorly done, it is 
positively misleading. A few of the 
hes in this volume are subject to the criti- 
of being somewhat forced, but the 
rity of them are helpfully suggestive. The 
Out” talks in the second part are original 


a 
x Srory Worsuip Procrams, by 
ae Bere (Doran. $1.75). A 
‘programs for each month in the year, 
a general theme for each month to which 
f the programs for that month is related. 
a is stated for each lesson, these being 
' rather exclusively toward mental and 
ional attitudes rather than practical serv- 


ts 


. 


ice. Songs and various materials are sug- 
gested and a story is included with nearly 
every program. 

TESTED METHODS FOR TEACHERS OF JUNIORS, 
by Maset Crews RINGLAND (Revell. $1.50). 
This book is designed, not for a text, but 
rather a reading book for teachers. As might 
be expected from a book written by an ex- 
perienced teacher, who has studied boys and 
girls in books and by skating and playing ten- 
nis with them, it contains many useful hints. 
One may possibly criticize the passages dealing 


with competitive methods, but there is much 


that is helpfully suggestive. 

Boys AND GriRLs IN OrHER LANDS, by Mary 
THEODORA WHITLEY (Abingdon Press. $1.00, 
Teacher’s Manual, 90 cents). Miss Whitley 
has made a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature of missionary education for boys and 
girls of junior age. The book igs written 
primarily for use in week-day schools. It con- 
tains abundant material for good programs for 
Junior Mission Bands, Endeavor Societies, or 
special courses in the church school. It is 
attractively printed, with good illustrations. 
The stories are well chosen and the Teacher’s 
Manual gives not only helpful and practical 
suggestions on method, but a valuable number 
of references for the reading of both the 
teacher and the pupil. 


Fiction 
THE BISHOP’S GRANDDAUGHTER, by ROBERT 
Grant (Scribners. $2.00). That brilliant 


satirist, Judge Grant, who has made a close 
study of the divorce problem, devotes this 
novel to the theme, and, without any intention 
of punning, it may be said in sober truth that 
he gives his theme novel treatment. The idea 
of bringing over to America, to visit his daugh- 
ter and her family, an English Church Bishop, 
affords endless opportunities for contrasting 
and bringing into strange contact the Anglican 
intense and ecclesiastically uncompromising 
hostility to divorce, and the situation and sen- 
timents regarding divorce, prevalent in certain 
circles in America, and, as it happens, in the 
very circles in which the Bishop’s daughter 
and granddaughter move. If the Bishop gets 
properly shocked he also gets educated along 
some neglected lines. Judge Grant’s satire is 
on behalf of high ideals of marriage, but he 
brings out with sufficient clearness in relation 
to the problems of marriage and divorce the 
fact that an artificial sacerdotalism that ig- 
nores actual situations and professes to estab- 
lish as sacred marital relationhips that are 
not inherently sacred is the opposite extreme 
from the perverse and cynical disregard of 
anything sacred in marriage, which has brought 
about so deplorable a condition in America. 
We may well welcome satire, or any other 
factor, that helps to restore a sense of true 
worths and values in the relations between 
the sexes. 

FoRTUNE’S YELLOW, by EVELYN ScHUYLER 
SCHAEFFER (Scribners. $2.00). A blending of 
romance and realism in a pleasant story in 
which two heroines, one nearly seventy and 
the other in her twenties, form the basis of 
interesting association and contrast. A trifle 
overdrawn at minor points, but in spite of 
this an excellent and interesting novel. We 
raise one query: Are gentle and high-minded 
idealists like the elder woman of this story, 
who suddenly becomes wealthy, the types of 
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2) AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


people who lightly disregard the prohibition 
amendment?, or is the mild infringement re- 
corded an extraneous and artificial detail, a 
concession by the author to popular talk? 

A HANDMAID OF THE LorD, by MARGARET 
CULKIN BanNniIne (Doran. $2.00). The lead- 
ing character of this story finds the adjust- 
ments of life difficult. She loved beautiful 
living but from the drab surroundings of her 
early days she enters a married state devoid 
of real beauty and happiness. Her brave 
spirit carries her along but the satisfaction 
which comes with a full life-seems to pass her 
by and she lives from day to day, always 
reaching out but never attaining, It is a 
strong story in its pictures of the varied kinds 
of human nature. 


General 

THE New Spoon River, by Epear LEE 
MASTERS (Boni and Liveright. $2.50). Bdi- 
torial reference has already been made in The 
Congregationalist to this new volume which 
continues Mr. Masters’ explorations of Spoon 
River—a Spoon River that, like all suburbs 
of great American cities, has rapidly changed 
in character. New names, largely foreign, ap- 
pear in these epitaphs, and the old sins, preju- 
dices, and hypocrisies appear in new and 
more extensive ways. The old elements of 
worth and goodness are here, also, though the 
new epitaphs are in general more colored by 
the author’s cynicism and pessimism than were 
his earlier records of Spoon River. The New 
Spoon River is in a sense a challenge. People 
who take religion seriously ought to know Mr. 
Masters’ portrayals of personality and experi- 
ence. Are his delineations and characteriza- 
tions just? Is his implied criticism of Ameri- 
can life, ideals, and religion sound? If not, 
what is the true and penetrative verdict? And 
what ought we to do in the situation? The 
New Spoon River is not lightly to be read and 
brushed aside. It is more than a piece of 
literature. It is a significant social and reli- 
gious document—even if in temper and tone 
(we are not entirely sure with what justice) 
it may be regarded as irreligious. 

ADVENTURES OF A SCHOLAR TRAMP, by 
Girn H. Muiin (Century Co. $2.00). It 
is the tramp rather than the scholar that ap- 
pears in these pages, though their literary 
quality justifies the author’s claims. It is 
little more than a record of four months’ ac- 
tual hoboing. There are suggestions here and 
there of the spark in the clod—traits of ulti- 
mate nobility even in hoboland—but in the 
main it is a disreputable record in which the 
vulgarity of the life and environment is pretty 
well reproduced, with suggestions of the ob- 
scenity, and as much of the actual profanity as 
the author has risked. There are elements of 
grit and tenacity about the scholar tramp that 
interest one in his experience, but the whole 
story of hobodom has been told in a much 
more thorough and important way by that 
scapegrace nephew of Frances E. Willard, the 
late Josiah Flynt. Flynt was, or became 
through sheer lapse, more of a real hobo and 
less of a mere adventurer, and his writings are 
consequently of much greater significance. This 
book confirms Flynt’s writings in enforcing the 
conviction that the hobo is seldom worthy of 
the sympathy accorded him by those whom he 
counts it a distinction to deceive. 
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Splendid History of First 


On Sunday, March 22, First, CoNncorp, 
N. H., commemorated the 100th anniversary of 
the installation of Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, 
D.D., which occurred on March 23, 1825. Dr. 
G. H. Reed, pastor of the church, preached 
the sermon on “Jesus, the Same Yesterday, 
Today, aud Forever,” prefacing his address 
with a grateful appreciation of his immediate 
predecessor, Dr. F. D. Ayer, Deacon J. C. 
Thorn gave reminiscences of Dr. Bouton, who 
was known to him personally. The occasion 
was made notable by the presence at the serv- 
ice of descendants of three of the early minis- 
ters; Drs. Walker, McFarland, and Bouton. 

This church has had but three ministers in 
a century, but that is only half the story. 
There were but three ministers in the preced- 
ing 90 years of its history. 

The church was organized Noy. 18, 1730, in 
a log structure 40 by 25 feet, with windows 
so high that the Indians could not easily enter. 
This was both stockade and house of worship 
for a period of 26 years. The second meeting- 
house, with 40 windows of 40 panes each, 
and no stove until 1821, was connected with 
great events in the history of state and nation. 
Here the state legislature met for many years 
and 39 election sermons were preached. Here, 
also, occurred a debate between John P. Hale 
and Franklin Pierce. At one time a murder 
trial also was held in this building. The con- 
vention which adopted the Constitution of 
New Hampshire met here, and the Colonial 
legislature ratified the United States Consti- 
tution within its walls, thus as the ninth state 
to ratify, making that document effective. On 
that occasion. a courier waited at the door, at 
the request and expense of Alexander Hamil- 


ae 


Rey. NATHANIEL BOUTON 
The centennial of his installation as min- 
ister of First. Church, Concord, was ob- 
. served March 22 


Church, Concord, N. H. 


ton, to carry the news to Boston and New 
York. 

When other denominations erected houses of 
worship, and three Congregational churches 
had gone out from this old meeting-house, 
which seated about 1,100 people, and when the 


Rey. Greorce H. REED 
Present Pastor 


building needed repairs, a new and smaller 
house was built nearer to the center of the 
town. This was burned in 1873, and the 
next year the present house of worship was 
dedicated. 

The first minister, Rev. Timothy Walker, 
1705-1782, was pastor for a period of 52 
years. When he was ordained at the age of 
30, the forward-looking members stipulated 
that if by reason of extreme old age Mr. 
Walker should be unable to perform the 
full measure of his duties, he should abate 
so much of his salary as was rational. At 
that time the salary was $137 per year. When 
Mr. Walker brought his bride to his home, 
the nearest neighbor on the east was at Dover, 
on the west, Albany, N. Y., and on the north, 
beyond the boundaries of Canada. Parson 
Walker was the wise counselor and resolute 
leader of a sturdy people. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Israel Evans, 
who had ‘been with Washington as chaplain 
in the United States army for seven years. 
The pastorate of this gifted man was only 
for eight years. He was the donor of the Israel 
Evans Foundation at Dartmouth College. 

The third minister, Dr. Asa McFarland, 
served the church with conspicuous ability for 
27 prosperous years, and left it strong and 
united. His wife organized the New Hamp- 
shire Female Cent Institution and Home Mis- 
sionary Union, which has contributed over 
$820,000 to home missions. 

The fourth minister, Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, 
was installed by the council that dismissed 
Dr. McFarland, and it was his ordination that 
was commemorated on March 22. Dr. Bouton 
was a graduate of. Yale College and Andover 


Seminary. In a pastorate of 42 ye: 
preached over 7,000 sermons, losing on 
Sundays on account of ill health. He 
time to write an invaluable history of Cc 
containing nearly 800 pages. After his r 
tion he published the provincial papers o 
Hampshire, copying with his own hand - 
record found at Exeter, Portsmouth, 7 
ton, which made ten printed volumes of 
pages. a 

In the nearly 27 years’ pastorate of - 
H. Reed, the church has “carried on,” 
heed how it builds on foundations lai¢ 
prayer and sacrifice. Recent repairs up 
church cost $13,000. Steam heat has be 
stalled this winter in the parsonage; 
adjoining the church has been purchase 
chapel has been enlarged, and another 
built; and a branch Bible school main 
in a ward of the city where there is no 
religious service. 

The church has three times increase 
salary of the present pastor. It contr 
$6,000 to the Ministers’ Pension Fund, - 
rializing all six of its ministers. As a 
of systematic education, and a graded m 
ary program in five distinct groups, a 
the zeal of a devoted layman pushin 
every member canvass, the contributio1 
missions rose from $600 to $3,000, The 
is represented in Africa by Dr. H. 8. E 
beck of Kamundongo, and at Pleasan 
Academy, ‘Tennessee, by Mrs. Ka 
Thompson Ayer. The membership 
church is 432; during the present ps 
559 have united with the church. ~ E 

The future usefulness of the church 
to be assured by the loyalty of its me 
including an unusual percentage of youn 
ple, whose life is developed in o 
classes in the Bible school which 
average attendance in a recent month « 
and by a high school discussion group. 


Rev. F. D. AyER 
Dr. Reed’s predecessor in pasto 
First Church, Concord, N. 
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years of the history of the church, the six 
sters, preaching Christ and placing their 
1asis on Christian experience and a life 
arvice, have received the loyal support of 
and women of widely different theological 
ions. 


ves Wellington Avenue, Chicago 


v. Von Ogden Vogt, who has just ac- 
d the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
‘Chureh of Chicago, af- 
ter serving WELLINGTON 
AVE.,, CHICAGO, ILL., 
for eight and one-half 
years, is a native of 
Illinois and had his 
college training at Bel- 
oit, Wis., where he 
graduated in 1901. He 
was general secretary of 
Beloit College, 1901- 
03, was secretary of the 
United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 1903-07, 
f was then secretary of 
-resbyterian Board of Home Missions for 
years and later took his seminary course 
ule, from which he graduated in 1911. For 
years he was pastor at the First Parish 
ch, Cheshire, Ct., from which work he 
to Chicago. 

s pastorate in Chicago has been charac- 
d by thoughtful preaching, by helpful 
ral service, by the building up of the 
ip services of the church until they are 
ips the equal of those used in any Con- 
tional church in the country, and the ear- 
on of a full-rounded program of religious 
tion and institutional work. The Wel- 
m Ave. building is well equipped to serve 
ommunity and it has been used every 
in the week for social and religious ac- 
es. Mr. Vogt’s has been a_ progressive 
try. He has led the thinking of his 
e and carried them from the common 
to that which is more liberal in the best 
. During his pastorate his book, Art and 
ion, was issued by the Yale Press. This 
at once took first rank in its field. 

to the matter of Mr. Vogt’s going to a 
irian church, when the subject was 
hed to him he simply said, “Why not?” 
s not going to the church because it is a 
irian church, but because of the oppor- 
y of the field. The First Unitarian So- 
in Chicago was organized in 1886 and is 
one of the oldest churches in the city. 
1g its former ministers were Rush J. 
rer, Robert Collier, and William Wal- 
Fenn. Its present location, one block 
the University of Chicago campus, gives 
Place of special significance. Mr. Vogt 
rticularly attracted to the parish by the 
bility of building a new and _ beautiful 
h, the influencing of student life, and the 
tunity for occasional lectures on liturgies 
architecture in the several divinity 
Is related to the University. It is ex- 
d that the Meadville Theological Semi- 
will occupy the two corners which it has 
red opposite the church. The parish is 
sted in Mr. Vogt not in spite of but be- 
of his conservative artistic ideas. He 
that Unitarianism may be in a position 
Sist the formulation of modern faiths in 
sitive and constructive way at the very 
when some other religious bodies are 
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placing an emphasis upon the negative in the 
gradual abandonment of the old dogmatics. 

Mr. Vogt has been especially happy in his 
denominational relationships in Chicago. He 
has been helpful in pulpit service for his 
brother ministers and has been one of those 
who have given direction to the denomina- 
tional policies in the Chicago district. 


Memorial for Rev. E. J. Aiken 

A memorial service for Rey. B. J. Aiken, 
for 33 years superintendent of the New Hamp- 
shire Bible Society, was held in the chapel of 
South Church, Concord. Mr. Aiken died re- 
cently at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he was 
passing the winter. The service was arranged 
by the officers of the Bible Society, and Presi- 
dent John C. Thorn presided. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. C. B. Bare of South, and the 
Scripture was read by Sec. DB. R. Stearns. 
Ray W. Carroll acted as soloist. Brief re- 
marks were made by representatives of differ- 
ent denominations, Dr. S. A. Drury, rector of 
St. Paul’s school, for the Episcopal communion; 
Rey. R. T. Walcott, for the Methodist; Dr. W. 
C. Myers, for the Baptist; Rev. CG. C. Samp- 
son, for the Congregational; and Dr. L. H. 
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Thayer, for the churches at large. Others who: 
had a part were Rey. R. H. Huse, Methodist,’ 
and Deacon H. C. Garland, of Portland, Me. 
Dr. G. H. Reed made the closing prayer, and 
dismissed the meeting with benediction. 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted by 
the directors of the Bible Society at a special: 
meeting. By Mr. Aiken’s will the Bible Society 
is made residuary legatee of his estate. Small 
bequests are made to the two Concord Hospi-; 
tals and to the Female Cent Society. A fund: 
of $10,000 is left in trust to the State Con-' 
ference, one-half to be used for ministerial 
relief, and one-half for the support of needy ' 
churches of the state. 

Edward A. Dame, a Congregational layman, 
is the successor of Mr. Aiken as superintend- 
ent of the New Hampshire Bible Society. 


Crete Student Church ! 
Over 70 Doane College students associated , 
themselves as charter members of a Student. 
Church, Sunday evening, March 15. A student 
committee wrote the ‘Statement of Ideals,” . 
which they adopted and which was made @' 
part of the reception service. 
The students also planned the order of re-. 


Classics 
of Religious 


Thought 


April Publications 


The Lion in His Den 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


which should be 


on your 


library shelves: 


The Meaning of Prayer, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
($1.15) ; Jesus of History, 
($1.50), and Jesus In 


_the Experience of Men 


($1.90), by T. R. Glover; 
The Christian Adventure 
($1.00), by A. H. Gray; 
Christianity and Progress 
($1.50), and Manhood of 
the Master ($1.15), by 
Fosdick; Marks of a 
World Christian ($1.15), 
by Daniel J. 
Social Principles of Jesus 
($1.15), by Walter Rausch- 
enbusch ; Individual Work 
for Individuals ($1.10), 
by Henry C. Trumbull; 
How Jesus Met Life 
Questions ($.65), by Har- 
rison S. Elliott ; Confront- 


Fleming ; 


ing Young Men with the. 


Living Christ ($1.50), by 
John R. Mott; and 
Second Mile ($.70) by 
Fosdick. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Dr. Hough was voted one of “the most influ- 
ential preachers:in the United States,” in a 
recent poll in which 25,000 persons took part. 
He will make more friends with this new book. 
In “The Lion” he has created a human and 
lovable individual, through whose keen and 
penetrating comments, in conversations with a 
friend, the reader gets unusually illuminating 
and inspiring glimpses into the world of books 
and the men who make them—particularly 
those men whose writings deal with the prob- 
lems of the spirit. The reader who is just 
beginning to explore this world will find “The 
Lion” a shrewd and friendly guide; those who 
know the books and authors he discusses will 
find the comparison of their own opinions 
with “The Lion’s” a fascinating and stimulat- 
ing game. No one will put down the book 
without the feeling that he has made the ac- 
quaintance of a generous and beautiful per- 
sonality, and gained new insight into the power 
of books to broaden mental horizons and en- 
rich daily living. Cloth, $1.75 


Studies in the Life 
of Christ 


H. B. SHARMAN 


Insistent demand.for this remarkable book has 
led us to reinstate it after it has been out of 
print for several years. Something of the 
vitality and usefulness of it may be realized 
from the fact that it was originally issued 
thirty years ago. The thousands who have 
used this and other studies by Sharman will 
be interested to know that an entirely new 
book, “The Gospel of John,” designed as a 
companion volume to “Jesus in the Records,” 
is also in preparation. Paper Covers, $1.25 
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Publication Department, National Council Y. M. O. A. AP, 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association gery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
& > Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
‘3 Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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ception, a beautiful and symbolic candle light- 
ing service. It was an impressive sight when 
this body of students, filling the entire middle 
section of the church, arose and repeated to- 
gether their statement; then with candles they 
filed to the front of the church, each lighting 
his candle from the one held by the pastor. 

When they returned to their places in 
the pews, and were revealed only by the light 
of their candles, they sang from memory, 
“Follow the Gleam,” then with bowed heads 
they were led in a prayer of consecration. 

This is a student response to spiritual lead- 
ership; and it was done in a place where a 
short time ago there was apparent indifference. 
This splendid response, largely the work of the 
students themselves, is due to the leadership 
of Rev. Harold Cooper, pastor of the church. 

The student church is not denominational ; 
its membership includes those of many de- 
nominations, but as a church it is affiliated 
with the Congregational Church of Crete. 

Those having part in the organization sery- 
ice were Rev. H. P. Van Dusen, of New York 
City, representing the student body; Dean 
A. G. Heyhoe, representing the college, and 
Rev. C. G. Murphy, of Lincoln, representing 
the denomination. But the leading spirit of 
the movement was the pastor. 

The purpose of the student church is to 
bring the youth of college age to a position of 
real responsibility in the official life of a 


so, why not an ad in our classified columns in an 


IY) ieee you books youno longer need? If 


effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want | 


to purchase them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Such leadership must be secured by recruiting our finest 
young people and preparing them thoroughly for their work. 


Your practical help is needed to support a thorough pro- 
gram of recruiting and training. 


[he Chicago [theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue 


‘ARRESTED? 


Your attention is arrested by the fact that the call for 
trained leadership in the Church is more urgent than ever! 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARTFORD 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


| hall, which is already being overcrowded 


April 9, ; 


modern church; and to give the church 
benefit of their enthusiastic leadership, 
untrimmed ideals. « 


Following is their statement of ideals: 


STATEMENT OF IDEALS 


I believe in the God of the Universe 
God of Love. q 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
and in his way of life as the way of Go 
man. 

I believe in the worth of personality, 
in the response of human nature to good. 

I believe in the universal brotherhoo 
man as taught by Jesus and that the re: 
tion of this brotherhood will come throug] 
application of his law of love to every 
tionship of life. 

I believe that the church should be 
leader of the movement for world-wide ] 
and unity, and that the abolition of wi 
the first great step. . 

I believe in prayer as communion with 
to be used not only as a source of stre 
and power, but as a source of: spiritual : 
faction and growth. 


Annual Meetings | 


First, CASPER, Wyo., held its secon 
nual meeting on Jan. 30. A general oa 
joy and optimism was dominant. Report 
dicated a vigorous and healthy growth. ; 
church school has doubled in the four me 
that Rey. A. E. Cooke has been with 
while the church attendance has quadru 
Letters of greeting were read from Dr, 
ert Allingham, the first pastor, Mr. Bry: 
Union Seminary, who served them airing 
summer, and from Mrs. Dascomb, whose 
band, Dr. H. N. Dascomb, was taken i 
died soon after he had accepted a eall te 
church. Under Mr. Cooke’s leadership a | 
did young people’s society has been orga 
with 30 members, and a week night class 
the study of the Bible meets at the parsc 
with an attendance of 30 or more. i 
there is no church building. The Su 
morning services are held in the theater, 
the senior department of the church se 
The evening services are held in the I. O. 


viously a new and modern church pl 
needed. Over 600 were present at the n 
ing service on Jan. 25, with a plate 
of $108. Recently the pastor sent out ov 
letters to the representative men of th 
who did not attend church, asking ther 
question, “Why do not men go to chu 
Some frank and_ significant replies — 
received which are being used as the b 
several powerful sermons. A new cons 
ency is being formed of people who are 
for a vital interpretation of Christ’s 
in the light of today. 


New RIcHMOND, WIs., at the annual 1 
ing gave a unanimous call to Rey. 
Mahood to remain as pastor. He is 
ginning his sixth year with the church. 
the present pastorate 155 members havi 
received. The Roberts Church and par 
being served by Mr. Mahood, so that t 
churches make a very desirable field. 


Soutu, PITTSFIELD, MAss., 
Burns, pastor. 


: +4 Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Theological Seminary eta te 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 


School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


iss] Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
Kennedy School of Missions institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


a year of unusual prosperity. 
new members were received, the largest 
history of the church, bringing the total 1 
bership to 806. The financial receipts 0 
year were $10,642. The salary of the 

was increased $500. Following the bi 
session, Dr. Neil McPherson of First 
Springfield, gave an address. 1 
planning to observe its 75th anniver 

year, and a committee was authorized 
range for its celebration. A committ 
also chosen to consider plans for the 
ef a parish house in the near future. — 


First, Bripaton, Me., Rey. W. A 
mond, pastor, i 
treasurer of every organization assoc 
the church reports the finances in good 
tion. There is a general increase in MI 
and interest along all lines of the chur 
tivities. The pastor’s salary was 1 
$200 per year. The men are assumin, 
responsibility and the outlook is encou 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarkREN J. MOuLTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 


ri 9, 1925 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 
denominational Conference at Whitman 
yr the sixth 

of ministers held at Whitman College, 


interdenominational confer- 


la Walla, March 3-5, President Penrose 
red a brace of bishops of most widely dif- 
it age and characteristics, a Congrega- 
1 minister and three professors of Whit- 
_ Bishop DuBose, the venerable bishop of 
Northwest District of the Methodist 
ch, South, gave several addresses, vibrant 
Southern eloquence, based on “sound” 
y»doxy and rich with the reading and ex- 
mce of nearly half a century in the min- 
. Bishop Remington, recently appointed 
ionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
‘ch for Eastern Oregon, who has all the 
ch,” optimism, and courage of a young 
tackling a hard job and not afraid of it, 
ucted a series of studies in the art of 
hip. Rev. Joel Harper of Spokane gave a 
intimate and inspiring address on the 
ster’s personal life,—his avocations, read- 
and the cultivation of the inner life. The 
y of the art of preaching opened by 
op DuBose was carried on with much 
ht and suggestiveness by Prof. W. R. 
s from the point of view of a layman 


The Northfield magazine 


ecord of Christian Work 


A monthly review of world-wide religious thought 
and activity, with contributed articles, sermons 
and studies; departments of Bible study and de- 
votional reading; and reports of addresses 
delivered at the famous Northfield confer- 
ences. 


April Issue—Special Easter Number. Four 
Northfield addresses and three other articles. 


$2 by the year; Canada, $2.25; foreign? $2.50 
dress, BOX 623, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


A BOOK OF SUNSETS 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Descriptions of sunset scenes wit- 
nessed by the author in China, Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, the Philippines, 
and other places in the Far East. 


Illustrated 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


_ THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


An Old Book | 


in a Sew Store 
just remodelled 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


| Massachusetts Bible Society 
E : 41 Brom: deld St., Boston 


HE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 


+ Sample copy on request 
PILGRIM PRESS is2i°2o2e%o 


19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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who is a teacher of English and sometimes 


preaches himself. Prof. E. T. Allen gave a 
short course on the Bible from the side of its 
human backgrounds, illustrated by his inti- 
mate knowledge of Eastern life. 

One of the most significant features of the 
program was unannounced. It consisted of a 
report illustrated by charts, given by Prof. 
Walter Fells, of the results of a student ques- 
tionnaire on “Why Students Go to Church.” 
The study was done by his class in statistics. 
The answers were secured from 408 of the 
500 students in Whitman. Among many in- 
teresting facts it showed that 73 per cent. 
were members of churches, 47 per cent. regu- 
lar attendants, 32 per cent. irregular, 59 per 
cent. go as regularly as before coming to col- 
lege, 10 per cent. more regularly. Seniors 
attend as well as freshmen, but juniors show 
a decrease; men of the senior class attend 
better than women. Fourteen reasons for at- 
tendance were suggested. Sixty-four per cent. 
checked music, 60 per cent. worship, 46 
per cent. habit, 48 per cent. sermons, in- 
fluence of parents 57 per cent., 46 per 
cent. conscience, and so on down to the 
influence of the other sex 10 per cent., paid 
workers four per cent., 145 students double 
checked worship and inspiration as the most 
important, 44 the influence of parents, 36 
music. One wrote “because of the meditative 
environment”; another, “because it is quiet 
and nobody disturbs me for a whole hour.” 

A group of men studying the art of wor- 
ship and preaching were greatly interested to 
learn of the high standard of reasons for 
chureh-going and the number voluntarily at- 
tending in this college. The conference was 
entertained at luncheon in the college dining 
halls and by the Rotary Club of Walla Walla. 

Ga. N. E. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mexicans Seek Baptism at Glendale 

It was a moment of dramatic religious in- 
terest when a group of Mexican parents 
brought their dozen children to Rey. Charles 
Calderwood of GLENDALE for baptism to fol- 
low the morning service at the Congregational 
Church. They were people who were unknown 
to him, coming from the San Fernando Val- 
ley which stretches beyond Glendale. What 
does it signify? 

The Glendale Church earnestly endeavors to 
meet the needs of its field in the west side of 
the city, whose beckoning opportunities are 
indicated by the growth of the city in four 
years from 15,000 to 55,000. Congregations 
are large both morning and evening, the church 
school has an enrollment of 420, and the wo- 
men’s organizations are active. The men look 
after the boys’ interests as their specialty and 
find plenty to do with two troops of Scouts, a 
troop of Boy Rangers, and a troop of Pioneer 
Notchers. Sixty-three new members were re- 
ceived into the church last year. For the com- 
ing year, the budget is $12,000 for local ex- 
penses and $2,000 for benevolences. 


Lake Avenue, Pasadena, a Friendly Church 
Such is the reputation of LAKE AVENUE, 
PASADENA. At least, no one can get in with- 
out a welcome, and no one can leave without 
a further welcome. During the past year there 
was a net gain of 100 in membership. Over 
70 per cent. is the average attendance of the 
504 enrolled in the church school. The sum 
of $3,000 is given on the apportionment and 
$1,000 for other benevolences. There was an 
average attendance of about 200 at the school 
of missions Sunday evenings in January and 
February. Inspiring factors in the musi¢ are 
the vested chorus choir and the Sunday +chool 
orchestra, both under the leadership of Miss 
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Suzanne Gardner, pastor’s assistant and direc- 
tor of music. The Sunday evening meetings 
are well maintained. The wide-awake En- 
deavorers utilize the celebration at the New 
Year’s rose festival to turn a pretty penny by 
the sale of food and drinks, which enriches the 
school of missions and sends young people to 
the summer assembly at Asilomar. 


KANSAS 

Young People Active at Maize 

Rey. and Mrs. F. Q. Davidson of MAIzE 
travel 20 miles each day to carry on work as 
students in Fairmount College, yet they find 
time to devote to church work. Fach has a 
large class of young people. Mr. Davidson has 
also a teacher training class of 12 which meets 
Sunday evening before the evening service, 
while Mrs. Davidson acts as counselor to the 
senior young people’s society. An unusually 
large number of young people are regular at- 
tendants at the Sunday services. Many of 
them come from farms several miles distant 
from the church. 


Lenora Dedicates New House of Worship 
On March 8, LENORA dedicated a $20,000 
church. The building is of brick, two stories 
high, with a fully finished basement. It oc- 
cupies the site of the old church. The building 
is equipped with an auditorium seating 250 
people which, with the baleony and adjoin- 
ing rooms that may be opened by folding par- 
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An Easter Gift Book of 
Enduring Value 


ive 
eg ‘By GlennClark-s 


“An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication” 


@ The personal record of a 
man who has learned to pray 
as naturally as to breathe and 
whoseevery prayerisanswered. 
@ This book shows the mirac- 
ulous force of prayer in his life 
and exemplifies a technique of 
prayer which will offer prac- 
tical aid and comfort to many 
people. 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
206 Publishers, EL 


—Miother’s pave com Ay — 


Before you plan your service for this occasion 

be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 

logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 
Sent free on request. 


DO YOU WISH TO BUY a second-hand 
organ? Try an ad in our classified columns. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Box 433 
91 Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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titions, nearly doubles the capacity. The 
church office and separate classrooms occupy 
the western side of the building on the first 
floor, with similar rooms for classes immedi- 
ately above. The basement contains a modern 
kitehen and a large hall for dining and social 
purposes. Rev. W. EK. Dull, the pastor, super- 
vised the construction and took personal 
charge of installing the heating plant by which 
means the church saved $1,000. The building 
is a worthy achievement for the present pas- 
torate which covers eight years. The dedicatory 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 


music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 


“ Congregationalist,” Boston 


PAM 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


~ be sure to send to 
91 Seventh Ave. 


ff 
Gulla &.) NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The sermon should be taken not for the 
taste but for the effect. 


services were in charge of the pastor, assisted 
by Dr. G. T. McCollum of Chicago and Supt. 
Gonzales of the Kansas Conference. 


Leads in Community Interests 

OvreRBROOK, Rev. W. H. Hurlbut, pastor, is 
assuming new enthusiasm. A women’s mis- 
sionary society has been organized. A young 
married people’s class has been organized in 
the church school, with Joel Kesler as teacher. 
The church united with the Methodist and 
the Brethren Churches for Lenten services. 
Mr. Hurlbut is taking an active part in pro- 
moting community interests. A regular monthly 
community night with a varying program has 
been instituted. The gathering place is the 
new community building which will seat 500 
people and which is filled to capacity. Plans 
are being formulated for an extension of the 
church edifice to accommodate the church 
school and social activities of the parish. 


Interesting Program for Wakefield Juniors 
WAKEFIELD Junior Endeavorers, under the 
leadership of Miss Frances Normandin and 
Mrs. C. C. Green, the pastor’s wife, have been 
dramatizing missionary and Bible stories dur- 
ing the season. The children having heard the 


stories read, choose their own form and cos- 


tumes for presentations. Their parts are impro- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


rr oo 

Keebec—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. Chris- 
tian leadership. Happy companions. Life a 
boy likes best. Moderate rates. Opportunities 
for self-help. Booklet July 1 to Aug. 31. Rev. 
Cc. L. Stevens, South Deerfield, Mass. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
cottages $125 to $300 for the season. BH. F, 
Howard, Agent, E. Northfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for- travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastor of large Hastern church desires change 
to Mid West within 100 miles from Chicago. 
Salary at least $2,500 and house. “A. B. C.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Experienced, middle-aged Congregational pastor 
desires change June or _ before. Conservative 
preaching, good pulpit ability. Correspondence 
invited. Address “B. H.,” Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Young man, preferably married and 
between 25 and 80, for traffic and commercial 
departments of Central West Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone experience not required. Op- 
portunity for advancement, if right party can 
be secured. State qualifications, experience, 
salary expected, references, in first letter. “B. Ass?” 
Congregationatist. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted—Nurse, free June 15th; pre- 
fers care infant children. Beach or mountains. 
References. Mrs. Bernice HE. Peck, Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—New Victor Portable Stereopticon, 
500-watt incandescent light. Cost $50, price $40. 
Box 113, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


An evening with James Whitcomb Riley. Not 
a lecture, but a delightful program of readings, 
impersonations and music, from the People’s 
Post. Everywhere to crowded houses. Get. my 
moderate terms for your church or club. Fred- 
erick Grant, Warren, Mass. 


Organ for sale—(second-hand) 15 speaking 
stops; tracker <action; two manuals; Kinetic 
blower. Available in late summer. Can be 
heard until then. Address Organist, care St. 
Paul’s Rectory, Dedham, Mass. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


I buy old letter envelopes with stamps at- 
tached. Anything before 1880. Also old stamp 
collections. Highest prices. George R. Mott, 
32 Pleasant St., Springfield, Vt 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
carton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 
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vised. On one occasion they wanted a Buc 
and as none could be found in the town, 
made one of plasticine, using a tin funne 
a base, and modeling’ from a picture of Bu 
found in a dictionary. Sometimes the chil 
give these dramatizations in the church. | 
have found that this work is quite as inte 
ing as play. Often these stories make sue 
impression upon the children that though 
are not given in public yet they are retol 
home so that a large number of people 
reached with missionary instruction. ' 
Progress at Anthony ; 

ANTHONY, with Rey. O. L. Corbin p 
for six years, has been making steady 
ress. The school is following modern me 
and courses of study. The young people 
ciety is a vigorous department under 
counsel of Mrs. Corbin. The ladies’ sc 
finds a steady income from serving lune! 
for the Lion’s Club. A women’s Bible 
meets during the week. The services 0 
church are worshipful and well attended. 
church and parsonage have been redeco 
and repaired at a cost of $2,000. The el 
pays promptly its full apportionment 
benevolences. j 


Pilgrim, Arkansas City, Reorganized 
PiteriM, ARKANSAS CrTy, which was- 
out pastoral leadership for a year during 


time services were suspended, reopeng 
doors in January, 1924, and called 
George Norcross to the pastorate. A sul 


tial congregation has been built up, a ¢ 
school of 85 members brought together, : 
young people’s society and a men’s club 
been organized. The church auditorium 
parsonage have been redecorated and 4a 
heating plant installed in the church. T 
seven members have been added to the 
bership. The chureh conducts a wee 
school of religion. 


MISSOURI 
Dr. Buell Leaves Springfield : 
Dr. S. H. Buell, for eight years the 
successful pastor of SPRINGFIELD, has act 
a call to Texarkana, Ark. During Dr. I 
pastorate at Springfield, the membership, 
expenses, and benevolences have been g 
increased. The Springfield Chureh is 3 
cellent condition, with every departmen 
fectly functioning. ; 
In addition to being an unusually goo 
tor and an eloquent preacher, Dr. Bue 
taught a class in Drury College. At p 
he is moderator of the Missouri Confe 
Texarkana offers a special opportunit 
Dr. and Mrs. Buell’s friendly and ef 
leadership. ‘ 
NEBRASKA 

Seward Churches Vote to Federate 
On Sunday, March 15, the Congrega 
and Presbyterian Churches of SEWARD 
to federate. Rev. L. C. Fuqua, pastor 


WHOOPING ¥ 
COUGH 


Asthma, Spasmodic Croup 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza © 
The most widely used remedy for who 
cough and spasmodic croup. The itl 
vaporizes the remedy while the patient sl 


Intro- el 
duced u 
in g 7 
1879 rs 


Send for descriptive booklet 60A. Sold by 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., 
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regational Church, has been called to con- 
with the federated church. These 
‘hes have had a long experience in com- 
ye work in a limited field. It is to be 
| that this new adventure in co-operation 
pring in a new era of fruitful service. 


MINNESOTA 

pion Basket Ball Team at Minneapolis 
ir years ago Rev. WH. A. Drake, of 
TY-HIGHTH Sv., MINNEAPOLIS, assembled 
13-year-old boys and organized them 
a basket ball team. The church had no 
asium, but a broad-minded school board 
inneapolis makes high school gymnasiums 
uble to responsible church groups. The 
practiced one night every week in the 
al High School gymnasium, and played 
games on Saturdays in the Y. M. C. A. 
ings and the gymnasiums of other 
hes. To be eligible for the basket ball 
boys must be regularly enrolled in the 
ay school and during the basket ball sea- 
nust attend not less than three Sundays 
yf every four. Basket ball is not pro- 
1 as a “bait”? to the Sunday school but 
legitimate physical activity of the Sun- 
chool, and more significantly, as a means 
rtain great spiritual gains. 
is team joined the district church basket 
league as a “junior” team and in their 
year won the championship of their dis- 
The second year they classified as an 
rmediate” team and made a creditable 
d but failed of a championship. But the 
year they won the district championship, 
ity championship, and in the play-off with 
St. Paul champions won the Twin City 
pionship by taking the first two games. 
was last year; they are undefeated so 
this year and bid fair to repeat their 
ar glory. 
e pastor does not coach the team, but 
yeen fortunate in securing the services, on 
unteer basis, of an able player and coach 
e person of a young man who also exer- 
a wholesome personal influence on the 

But the pastor has kept in close touch 
the team and has been able to use the 
‘¢ ball activity to make himself their per- 
friend and trusted comrade—and this 
echureh and neighborhood where preachers 
been mistrusted by boys as unsympathetic 
S; where as the pastor expressed it, when 
*st came he could “hardly get within gun- 
of the boys.’ Now they whistle to him 
across the street whenever he passes by. 


e great feature of the whole business is 
On Saturday afternoons before each game 
pastor has the boys together, perhaps in 
tudy, from where he will take them in his 
car to the game, or perhaps in the build- 
where they are to play. With them they 
before the game. ‘The pastor began it 
taught them how, but now it is the boys 
pray. They pray not, of course, to win 
ame ; for the pastor tells them the other 
“May be doing that and obviously they 
both win. But they pray that they may 
gly represent their church, that they may 
lose their temper, that they may be re- 
ned from poor sportsmanship, from “foul- 
from angry language. And they pray to 
rotected from accidental injuries. They 
naturally, without affectation. And they 
the conviction that their prayers mean 
thing. And it is evident they do. Not 
d ) they play a superior brand of basket 
ut they are becoming a superior brand 
ys. And last spring the pastor received 
Ms church the captain and two other 
ts of the team, “on confession of their 
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ILLINOIS 
Diamond Anniversary of Beardstown 
First, BrArDSTOWN, celebrated recently 


its 75th anniversary. The church was organ- 
ized in February, 1850, and its first building 
was dedicated that’ same month. President J. 
M. Sturtevant of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
preached the sermon. This first building was 
remodeled in 1866 and completely rebuilt in 
1888. The golden jubilee was celebrated in 
February, 1900, and the sermon was given by 
Rey. C. A. Moore of Kewanee, Ill. The present 
church building was erected in 1911 and dedi- 
cated in 1912, and President Thomas McClel- 
land of Knox College, Galesburg, delivered the 
dedicatory sermon. 

In the 75 years of its history, the church 
has had 25 ministers. The first one, Rey. D. 
H. Temple, began his service in 1851 and re- 
ceived a salary of $600 a year. Mr. Philip 
Kuhl, superintendent of the Sunday school, 
has served in that position a little more than 
50 years. 

Those taking part in the anniversary serv- 
ices, in, addition to the pastor, were Rev. 
George Williams, a former pastor, Supt. C. C. 
Merrill of the Illinois Conference, and Sec. 
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George T. McCollum of the Church Building 
Society. Rey. A. E. Beddoes, the present 
pastor, is just completing his sixth year. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the membership has greatly 


The Northfield Camp 


Quinneh 
Tuk. 


For Boys 


Est. 1902 


Full Camp Program 
Moderate Expense 
No Extras 


A Father writes: —X. . . had a wonderful time, 
is more manly, brown as a berry, weighs more, 
learned swimming and saddle riding and 
raves over the mountain trips. Booklet. 
Address the Secretary 
Quinneh Tuk Northfield, Mass. 


EEE 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF 


THE NORTHFIELD 


PRINGTIME in this exceptionally beautiful rural spot never fails to afford 


our guests a time of noteworthy pleasure. 


fields, robed in fresh green garments, lu 
and every hour brings opportunities for 
NoRTHFIELD with its customary 
painstaking service, sees to each 
guest’s comfort, provides for every 
reasonable want, and sets an excel- 
lent table. Enjoy a few weeks with 
us this Spring! Or make this your 
home for the season. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


The great hills and peaceful 
re one to tramp the trails and byways, 
rest, recreation, and new spirits. THE 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ideal for Small Conventions 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 
Frank W. Kellogg, Asst. Mgr. 


“One seeing is worth 


Egypt and 


For prices, itineraries, and f 


JOHN COBB WORLEY, Secretary 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CRUISE TO ALASKA 


Leaving Los Angeles July 31, San Francisco August 1, and Seattle August 5. 
Inclusive cost $165 and up according to length of trip and point of departure. 
Annual tours to Alaska, the Orient, South America, Australia, the South Sea Islands, 


Reservations and tickets secured for independent travel. 


TOURS 


a hundred tellings” 


Palestine. 


urther information, address 


Missionary Education Movement 
517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 


Sea Pines. 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


Exceptional opportunity for 


Abundance of resinous pines. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 


overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. : i c a t 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 


ing if desired. Excellent advantages in d i 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 


Summer training school for councilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


training in self-discovery and self-direction. 

3000 feet of shore front. 
Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. Craft shop 
Sports. Horseback riding. Msthetic 


Artand Music. Special attention given to physical 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 
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increased, a considerable debt on the church 
building has been cared for, and the church 
has been given adequate leadership during one 
of the most eritical periods in the history of 
Beardstown, on account of the great flood. 


Leaves West Chicago for Prophetstown 


Rev. A. E. Beaumont closed his pastorate 
with West CuicAco, March 8, and began the 
next Sunday his pastorate at Prophetstown, 
Ill. He served West Chicago nearly five years. 
During his pastorate 79 members were re- 
ceived and the church budget was greatly in- 
creased. The work in religious education and 
with the young people had especial emphasis 
and the church was well represented in young 
people’s conferences and like gatherings. 

Prophetstown has a fine building and an in- 
stitutional work and the new pastorate begins 
auspiciously. 


“Burniture \ 
*PewssPulpitseChancel Purnitures 


Sunday School Seatings 
Alnerican Seating Company 


ept. D 


"BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


: : fi 
are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 

99 of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects —for projection in day- 

light as well as in the dark—is 

Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


Brattleboro Vermont 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 


79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


CS UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
eeLYNMYER ee EER MORE DUR- 
es KasA” ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
- CHURCH Gags OURFREE CATALOGUE 
oo E3TstsS. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 


Covers, Plates. 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
THE PILGRIM PRESS ie'siectsteton 
' 19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


.tive work for a large community: 
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FLORIDA 
Plan for Reducing Debt at St. Petersburg 

First, St. PETEeRsBuRG, has provided head- 
lines in many newspapers throughout the 
country by charging $50 a season for reserved 
seats. This seems a rather remarkable: thing 
to newspaper men. 

The fact is that the people of St. Peters- 
burg go to church in large numbers. Church 
attendance is in vogue. Dr. Kerrison Juniper, 
pastor of First, has had a happy time of it, 
seeing his congregations continuously increase 
until it became necessary to erect an addition 
to the church at a cost of $75,000. The money 
was raised by the sale of bonds. In order to 
meet the unusual interest and retire as many 
bonds as possible each year a large budget 
is required. In a statement printed in the 
church calender of Feb. 22, 1925, we have the 
explanation of the seat-renting plan: 


On Dee. 31, 1924, we closed our church year 
with all bills paid, but with a bonded debt 
outstanding of $66,800. This has since been 
reduced by $5,000, leaving a balance of $61,- 
800 that we are anxious to pay off as rapidly 
as possible. In fairness to those of our friends 
who wish to help us, reserved tickets in the 
center section, good for the two Sabbath servy- 
ices during 1925, will be given those who 
contribute $50 or more toward this debt re- 
duction. This will insure you a good seat dur- 
ing the remainder of this crowded season and 
the same seat will be awaiting you when you 
return next fall. All money so contributed 
will be used to reduce the debt. Help us, and 
watch the debt go down week by week. 


One hundred of the seats have been sold. The 
tickets referred to must be presented before 


10.35 a.M. and 7.20 p.m. or seats .are for-. 


feited. The tickets must be signed and seats 
allotted at the church office. 


NEW YORK 
Signs of Progress at South, Rochester 

The Ever Ready Society of young people of 
SoutH, ROcHESTER, recently presented to the 
church new Pilgrim Hymnals. 

Under the leadership of the pastor’s wife, 
the senior and junior choirs of 20 voices each 
are of great assistance to the services of the 
church. 

Recently a drive was made for funds to re- 
pair and redecorate the church building. The 
original intention was to raise $7,000, but so 
united and enthusiastic were the people that 
$18,966.20 was subscribed. The successful 
and happy termination of the drive marked 
the fourth anniversary of the pastor, Rey. 
J. B. Kettle, under whose leadership the 
church is making splendid progress. 

A goodly number are expected to unite with 
the church on Easter Sunday. 


CONNECTICUT 

Long Service for Greenville, Norwich 

GREENVILLE, Norwicu, has expressed its af- 
fection for the pastor, Rev. C. H. Ricketts, 
by the addition of $500 to his salary. Mr. 
Ricketts has been with this church nearly 30 
years and hag accomplished a fine, construc- 
On the 
first Sunday in March he received into the 
fellowship of the church 41. Of this number 
39 were upon profession. 


Radio Services at First Church, Clinton 
First, CLINTON, is enjoying the ministra- 
tion of Rev. C. W. Keirstead, a Canadian 
Methodist, who is taking post-graduate work 
in Yale Divinity School. Besides most effec- 
tive and acceptable preaching, he is giving 
much time to pastoral work and is aggressively 
endeavoring to build up the church and its 
affiliated organizations. Recently, at the sug- 
gestion and with the active co-operation of 
Mr. W. EF. Chittenden, chairman of the busi- 
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ness committee, he has had installed ia 
church a fine radio receiving set, by meat 
which many of the townspeople have en, 
the services broadcasted from New Yor! 
Sunday afternoons and also organ music 
the singing of the Hampton-Tuskegee qua 
on Sunday evenings. The pastor’s class of 
has undertaken the raising of the nece; 
funds. In attracting into the church 
who have not attended any services off 
and in other ways, this innovation promis 
be of real service to church and communi 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Made Professor of Oratory at Tufts 
Rev. Newell C. Maynard, who resignes 
pastorate of Centre, Haverhill, Mass., in 
to accept a professorship at Tufts Co 
has been made Fletcher Professor of Or 
by vote of the trustees, as announce, 
President John A. Cousens, a few days 
The late Austin B. Fletcher of New F 
who left large sums to Tufts, provided dl 
chair in oratory should be established, 
further provided for its endowment, and 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
erous gift that Professor Maynard is aw 
the chair by the trustees. a 
Professor Maynard graduated from j 
mouth College and from Bangor Semi 
following which he studied in the Ha: 
Graduate School. During his course at 
gor he was pastor of the Congregat 
Churches at Milford and Lincoln, Me. 
lowing his graduation from the seminar 
was for a time assistant pastor of Hliot, | 
— 


Church Music 4 Gt 
and Worship 


By EARL 
ENYEART HARPER 


CIE 


Practically invaluable for pasa 
music committees and choir 
. directors 


J 
NET, $2.00, POSTPAID ‘’ 


THE ABINGDON PRESS" 


NEW YORK CINCINNAT 


«CHURCH W 
\ UI c AND S 
AORIALS IN’ STAINED G 
| é +S BRONZE-AND: MARBLE 
SEND. FOR_ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Act Glass Company 


Dept. fE9 2700.S¢: Vineent Ave: St. Louis, Me 


Te - : % = 
EEN] Best materials. Finest wot! 
SY A URINUM or SILVER 
INDIVIDUAL 5 
— prices. Send for Mlustrat t 
OMMUNION SERVICE ¢ 
bel opal hp Chestnut Street, P! iladelph 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. D 

from our factory to your church. Catalo: 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.-14 Greenville 


ROY, 
220 BROADWAY. RY. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
for pipe and reed organs. 
of churches find economyi 
Write for particula 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRI 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 1 
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He was a delegate to the International 
regational Council in Edinburgh, Scot- 
in 1908. In 1911 he became pastor of 
1, Peabody, Mass., from which he went 
antral, Middleboro, where he had a most 
ssful pastorate. In 1917 he was called 
mtre, Haverhill, succeeding Rev. Nicholas 
der Pyl. During the war Mr. Maynard 
red extensively in the ecantonments of the 
1d States, and was invited by Dr. John 
lott, of the Y. M. C. A., to go to France 
ie of a few selected speakers. During his 
ance in Haverhill the church was com- 
ly renovated and he took an active part 
e social and civic life of the city. 


énition of County Missionary’s Work 
the last session of the Berkshire County 
sters’ Association, held in Pittsfield, a 
ant feature was the recognition of the 
of Silas P. Cook, who for 34 years has 
the county missionary. Words of ap- 
ation both in prose and poetry were ut- 
, and as a further token of appreciation 
is long, faithful ministry in the Berk- 
s he was presented with a_ standard 
ng lamp and a sum of gold by his fellow- 
‘ters. Rev. W. M. Crane, formerly of 
mond, is under appointment of the Home 
onary Society as his successor. 


for Missionary in China 

RST, Wrest NEWBURY, that celebrated its 
1 anniversary in 1898, is still alive, and 
ugh few in numbers is still doing good. 
mer pastor, Rey. Henry Leitzel, who 
minister for three years in West Newbury, 
in 1915 directly to China. He learned 
language, became a wonderful worker, 
ling hundreds of miles on a Chinese 
Ibarrow, over-worked, and died Christmas 
1923. Mrs. Leitzel with her two little 
‘remains over there helping to carry on 
rk. She is still a member of this church, 
h has recently raised by voluntary contri- 
m from each member and forwarded to 
573. This church has always had a deep 
est in missions. 


ire of Mary Graffam Unveiled 

bristian Brotherhood in Race Relation- 
”’ was the keynote of the sixth annual 
an’s community missionary rally, held 
wh 19 at SourH, ANpover, Rey. BH. V. 
low, pastor. The rally included repre- 
tives from nine Protestant churches— 
copal, Baptist, Methodist, four Congrega- 
. and two undenominational, all in 
ver. A morning conference covering wom- 
activities in the churches was followed by 
talks by workers from the Lowell Social 
ice League and the- Church of All Na- 
and from the International Institute, 


ST} 


Local and Suburban Service : 
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' Lawrence, who showed the challenge to Chris- 


tian service in present city conditions. Rev. 
L. B. Goodrich, of Taunton, spoke of work 
among Finns and Bravas on Cape Cod, and 
Miss Mabel Emerson, of the Woman’s Board, 
gave a stirring talk on conditions and oppor- 
tunities in the new Near East. 

An affecting event of the day was the presen- 
tation of a picture of Miss Mary Graffam, a 
member of the South Church at the time of 
her death in Turkey. After a fitting tribute 
by her former Sunday school teacher, the 
American flag covering the picture was drawn 
away by Miss Agnes Mooradkanian, of Law- 
rence, who spoke for her people a few words 
of appreciation of the ministry of this 
courageous soul. 


MAINE 
Advances at First Parish, Saco 

At the two communion services since the 
first of January, First PaArisu, Saco, has 
received 29 into membership. The midweek 
services continue to draw large attendance, 
on each of three recent Wednesday evenings 
more than 1,000 persons having been present. 
This church continues to issue the most. elab- 
orate and expensive calendar of any church 
in New England, costing from 25 to 35 dollars 
each week. It is financed by special contri- 
butions, the money being dropped into the 
collection plates as the people are passing from 
the church. 

A lighting novelty, consisting of two pow- 
erful flood lights has recently been installed. 
These are focused upon the chancel and pul- 
pit when the minister is ready to begin his 
sermon, while the other lights are turned off 
or dimmed. Sunday evening, March 8, as 
the minister, Rev. L. B. Walker, was closing 
his sermon, Governor Brewster of Maine en- 
tered the crowded room. He was at once 
welcomed to the platform and received with 
great enthusiasm by the audience. He de- 
livered a strong and practical address. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ANDERSON, W. W., Union Seminary, 
Brookfield, Mass. 

Bureuss, R. M., Wyoming, 
Accepts. 

CLAFLIN, A. H., Michigan representative of Anti- 
Saloon League, to Grand Blanc, Mich., not 
Grand Rapids as previously reported. Accepts. 

Crook, Franx, South Egremont, Mass., to Grove- 
land. Accepts to begin July 1. 

Grepn, J. F. C., Batavia, Ill, to Madison, O. 
Accepts to begin May 1. 

Haupert, C. T., Rowan, Ia., to Salem. 

Henry, J. T., to Soddy, Tenn. At. work. 


to North 


Ill., to Villa Park. 


Accepts. 


Isaac, GwyYLyM, Pilgrim, New York City, to 
First, Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts to begin 
May 1. 


Kerirn, J. F., United Brethren, Barr, 
Drummond. At work. 

Morcan, THOMAS, New York City, to Belleville 
Ave., Newark, N. J. Accepts to begin May 19. 


Okla., to 


Resignations 
AsuBy, W. C., Lindenwold, N. J. 
Davis, C. W., Gilbert, Ia. 
Dickson, M. C., Green Ridge, Mo. 
Gray, W. J., Excelsior, Minn. 
SAUPRMAN, W. E., First, Avoca, Ia. 
Tracy, O. H., North Deering, Portland, Me. 


Accessions 
Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Brea 23 
Los Angeles, Olivet 19 
Pasadena, First gf 
Pasadena, Lake Avenue 10 
TDNNESSED 
17 


Deer Lodge 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. P. D. DODGH, D.D. 


Prescott D. Dodge was born in Trumbull, Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio, Dec. 3, 1851, of New Eng- 
land parents. His father died before the gon’s 
birth. His mother married again, and a half 
sister, Mrs. Jessie Stow Spence, and her husband, 
were long missionaries in remotest Alaska. Mr. 
Dodge was a student-teacher at Grand River 
Institute, Austinburg, O. After teaching else- 
where, and work in a printing office, in 1877 
he went to Berea College, Kentucky, where an 
uncle was professor. He had meanwhile married 
Miss May B. Osborn of Ashtabula County. At 
Berea he studied and taught, graduating in 1879, 
becoming treasurer of the college, also preaching. 
Here he was ordained Oct 1,,1880. Berea later 
gave him the doctor’s degree. In 1888 the wife 
of his youth died, and in 1892 he married Miss 
Celia Bushnell of Hartford, O. In 1894 he came 
back to Ohio, thenceforward giving himself en- 
tirely to the work of the ministry. His pastorates 
were, Newton Falls, two and a half years; Tall- 
madge, 17 years; Syracuse, N. Y., five years; all 
with marked suceess and notable personal de- 
votion of his parishioners. On Dec. 2, 1917, the 
day before his 66th birthday, just as the service 
was closing at Utica, where he was on exchange, 
he had a sudden and severe stroke which seemed 

(Continued on page 479) 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


SSA 


There is a style for every taste and a size 
for every home. You buy a lifetime of 
perfect refrigeration whatever your choice. 
Write for attractive Booklets 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Nashua N. H. re 
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The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Founded 1873 : Graduates Number 1,650 
Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. ‘Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 

forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
14 Beacon St. Boston 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Haecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Ansel BH, 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, beginning April 1, Rev. William 
S. Beard, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism, 


Baecutive Secretary, 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I). 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Oonvener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION | 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 

W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Dstablished by the National Council’ to make 
available for the colleses the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sece’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist.. Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer ‘ ; 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev: A F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
ey Fred t. ae, Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. Le Wilcox, 
ecretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer re 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. EH. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., 


U Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San race 
cisco 


BHducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry _R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
: 100 East 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. : 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


_ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational, House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers pe 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. { 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chai 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Sec 
and Missionary Education See 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 


Education See 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Sec 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer : 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious, Edu 
Program including Social Service, Missi 
Education, Student and Young People’s 3 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pa 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chi 
Leadership. , 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHIN¢ 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) | 
Organized and conducted in the interest ‘ 
denomination for the publication and distril 
of The Congregationalist, church school — 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, tea 
magazines, children’s and young people’s ¥ 
papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., % | 
Editor and Business Mz 
Rey. William B. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Oongregatio 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachuse 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illini 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Mrssions, 508 Con 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, T 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WomMANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INT 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. H 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secreta 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PA 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. | 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Bxec 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’s Homp Missi 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. - 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’s Hom® Missi 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treas 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Co 
tional House. ‘ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MAssAcHuUsnTts Homp MISSIONARY SOCIE 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mass 
setts in their home missionary work. The Si 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. - 
erick B. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Bmeritus, 
John J. Walker, Secretary ; Rey. Oliver D. & 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Boste 


MASSACHUSHTTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 c 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 0! 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object 
establishment and support of Hvangelical C 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in B 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; | 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Building, Boston. 4 

{ 
Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entire 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invite’ 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and An 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, S$ 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treas 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun Missionary Socinry or CONNECTIC! 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chu 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. Willia 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
ford. 3 
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(Continued from page 477) 
y to be quickly fatal, but from which with 
ful treatment and devoted care he rallied 
ull use of his mental powers, but with phy- 
| helplessness by paralysis of the left side. 
seven years, with the devoted care of his 
, who survives him, and affectionate ministry 
host of friends, with unfailing cheerfulness 
abiding faith, he lingered, the end coming 
17, 1925. The funeral was at Tallmadge. 


ngregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
quests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
e House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ss and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
r Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
xy. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
rd, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘merican Co 


City Missionary Society 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


ome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
in connection with our churches. Emergency 
ef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ss and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ly administered. 


liam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
ker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
aman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


this Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
ants the Congregational 
irches of New England 
its practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
n. Has finely equipped 
hels at 287 Hanover 
, Boston, and at Vine- 
d Haven, and Reading 
mms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
» Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
itributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
nt, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
7. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
e E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
rrei; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Exec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
} Congregational House. 


rporated 


Reorganized 
1829 1922 


imerican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


[The only American undenominational interna- 
nal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
| West Street, New York City. 

Loan libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GroRGH 
NEY WrestprR, D.D., Secretary. 

SLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
‘intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ral districts of the country. Publishes and 
eulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
nm work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
oo by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
- ee end ef emnien Hone relative to 
K in any part o e country may be sen 
e New England office. fl ‘4 Bradys 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Of five children two are buried at Tallmadge, one 
at Berea, and two sons remain, Garth A., and 
Kenneth D. Greatly beloved by his brethren 
of the Puritan Association and the Ohio Confer- 
ence, he was a good soldier, never more so than 
in his years of physical defeat. 


Our Invalid Parish 


(Continued from page 466) 

People say, “I have fought against it; I have 
struggled and struggled, day after day, and 
still I fail.” When the will fails to accom- 
plish the task you set it, an honest examina- 
tion of your mind is likely to show that desire 
is, as a matter of fact, subconsciously (if not 
consciously) opposed to will. The mind must 
be unified. You must teach your whole mind 
to desire that which is desirable. Then the 
right direction of life becomes a matter not 
so much of will as of gratification. 


Events To Come 


Woman’s Homn MIssIonary UNION, annual meet- 
ing, Wednesday and Thursday, April 22-23, 
Grace Church, Framingham, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL Missionary Union, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rey. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

SurroLtk SourH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Bethany Church, Quincy, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, April 15, 1925. 

Woman’s Boarp oF MISSIONS OF THH INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

Woman’s BoarpD OF Missions, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 


SurrotK Wurst AssociaTIon (Mass.), North 
Church, Newton, April 14, 3 P.M. Addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. Wm. Horace Day, Henry A. 


Arnold, and Douglas Horton. 


State Conferences 

Carottnas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May. 

Cauirornta (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, May 5-7. 

Inp1anA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

Kansas, Smith Center, May 12-14. 

Mainn, Waterville, May 6-7. 

Massacuusprrs, Holyoke, May 18-20. 

MicHiGcan, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

MinnuEsora, Minneapolis, May 12. 

MIsSISsipPl, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 

Missourt, Kansas City, May 11-13. 

Nppraska, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 

New Hampsuirp, Nashua, May 12-14. 

New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 

OuI0, Marietta, May 12-14. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, May. 

Ruopb ISLAND, Providence, May 12-13. 

Sourn DaKora, Mitchell, May 21-24. 

TpPNNESsED (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 

Tpxas (White), Fort Worth, May 1-3. 

Tmxas (Colored), Corpus Christi, April. 

Vermont, Waterbury, May 15-17. 

MIppLY) ATLANTIC CONFERENCE (District of Col- 
umbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and V"rginia), 
Washington, April 21-22. 

Frormwa, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 

OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 

OrnGcon, Oregon City, May 5-7. 


RISIBLES 


“What’s the matter with Smith? Got lum- 
bago or spinal curvature or something?” 

“No, he has to walk that way to fit some 
shirts his wife made for him.”—Hachange. 


Officer (handing life jacket as boat is sink- 
ing)—‘“Here! Put this on!” 

Dumb-bell—“Go chase yourself. I’ve got 
all I can do to save myself without rescuing 
ship’s property.” —Recorder (Allston, Mass.). 


On his first visit to church little Archie saw 
a stained-glass window with a figure of St. 
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Copyright, 1925 
All rights reserved 
By the Congregational Publishing Society. 
Entered at the Post Office in Boston as 
second-class matter. 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 
1867. Published every Thursday, by The 
Pilgrim Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 

Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. RemirrANces: Make payable to 
The  Congregationalist. Acknowledgment 
will be made by change of date on the label. 
CHANGE oF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
address must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. Cur- 
rent copies at the Pilgrim Press Book Store, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, and at our depository, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Single 
copies, 10 cents. Address: The Congrega- 
tionalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
or 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Editorial Outlook 
Editorial—Notable Missionary 
ners 
Has the Sunday School Failed? 
A Questionable Conclusion 
There and Here 
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In the Nation’s Capital, by the Hditor 
A Parable of the Probability of Rain 
A Lenten Lay Sermon for the Times, 
by George W. Coleman 
A Prayer for Forgiveness, by W. H. 
Orchard 
He Comes, by Israel Ainsworth 
“Say Not the Days Are Evil,” by 
Robbins W. Barstow 
Why I Am a Minister, by Albert W. 
Palmer 
What’s in the Mind of Youth?, by 
Tracy Strong 
Our Messengers of Light, by Jessie 
M. Osgood and Henry J. Condit 
Record of a New Hampshire Church 
Love, Service, and Life, by Ernest BA. 
Youtz 
Notable Dinner for Men in New York, 
by Frederick L. Fagley 
Our Invalid Parish—The Hand on 
the Steering Wheel 
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Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic : 
The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Baster from the Poet’s Mount, by 
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by Mary Roline Stewart 
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Peter holding a great bunch of keys. “Mamma,” 
he whispered, “I know who that is; it’s God’s 


janitor.” 


One—“I just passed by the ex-Kaiser’s 
home and heard him singing.” 
Two—What was he singing?’ 
One—‘“Ain’t gonna reign no mo’ !”—Tewas 
Ranger. 


Dealer: ‘Did I understand you to say that 
the parrot I sold you uses improper language?” 

Cultured Customer: “Perfectly awful. Why, 
yesterday I heard him split an infinitive.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Plan Now! 


Summer oe for Children 


ACA: 
ise 


a4 


—)\ VES 


ake 
here is So A een to do! SSI There is nothing to 
IN WINTER IN SUMMER 


The Pilgrim Planbooks and Vacation School Guides 
will plan your programs 


FOR PRIMARY GROUPS 


(Children approximately six to eight years of age) 


The Mayflower Program Books, First and Second Years ($2.00 each) 
The Knights of Anytown ($1.60) The Rest of the Family ($1.60) 
Manual to accompany “The Knights of Anytown” and “The Rest of the Family” (85 cents) 


Prepared by Jeanette E. Perkins and Frances W. Danielson 
Vacation School Guide—Primary (35 cents)* 


(Boys and Girls approximately nine to twelve years of age) 


The Junior Citizen ($1.60) 
Prepared by Joyce C. Manuel and Charlotte R. Hoadley 


Vacation School Guide—Junior (20 cents)* 


*Our Vacation School Guides—Primary and Junior—furnish complete outlines of programs for thirty-day, twenty-day, 
and fifteen-day sessions based on the above planbooks, with additional correlated Bible stories and worship material. 


Send for Returnable Copies for Examination and Descriptive Literature 


FOR BEGINNERS’ GROUPS 


(Children approximately four and five years of age) 
The June, July, and August Issues of ‘‘The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher” 


feature Summer Vacation Programs for Beginners’ Groups connected with the Second Year Beginners’ Course of the 
International Graded Lessons (Pilgrim Series). These programs are complete in that they offer fascinating story 
material, service activities, handwork suggestions, worship features, and pertinent character building material. Enter 
your subscription now for these three issues. Each issue, 10 cents. Yearly subscription rate, $1.00. 


FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


Congregational Publishing Society 156 Jitth Ave, New aR 
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New Bu 


NEW TASKS FOR OLD CHURCHES, by Horace F. Holton 


THREE DENOMINATIONAL PROBLEMS, by Franklin H. Warner 


A Great Region and a Great Cause 


The neglected area is forty times the size of Massachusetts. 


HE Billings Polytechnic Institute the only 

Protestant Christian School in an Immense 
Region. Within that vast area comprising Eastern 
Montana, Wyoming, and the Western Dakotas, the 
Polytechnic, near Billings, Montana, is the only institu- 
tion of learning under Protestant Christian auspices. For 
twenty-one years the Eaton Brothers, its founders and 
managers, have fought unceasingly and with severest 
sacrifices to establish and maintain an institution for 
the neglected youth of this section. 


The Institute an Effective Solution to the 
Problem. The Polytechnic has developed into a won- 
derful school based fairly and squarely on the educa- 
tional, industrial, social and religious needs of that vast 
section. It is a most effective solution of the problem 
at hand. It is out-and-out a Christian school, with its 
supreme purpose the development of Christian character 
for the future leaders of this coming mighty Northwest 
Empire; it places first things first in all its work and 
teachings. 


With Inadequate Support the Institute only 
touches the Fringe of the Great Need. Through 
the most loyal support of many friends in all parts of 
the country the Institute is now able to care for two 


The Billings Polytechnic Institute in 
Montana is attempting to meet an unusual 
Educational Situation in the Northwest. 


THE PROBLEM. The map gives a graphic illus- 
tration of the problem. A million people are scat- 
tered over a vast area forty times the size of Massa- 
chusetts. One-half these people live on isolated 
ranches and in small mining, farming and railroad 
communities, very often far removed from the ad- 
vantages of education and religion. 


. 


hundred young people each year. But to accomplish 
even this much requires the directors to spend ninety 


per cent. of their time in a nerve wracking and life sap- | 


ping effort of money raising and only the fringe of the 
great need is touched. 


A Fuller Appreciation of the Great Work 
is Asked For. 


Those who are bearing the burdens and fighting the 
battle for the maintenance of this great work ask for a 
more just appreciation of what it means to lay the founda- 
tion of a Christian civilization through education in this 
mighty empire of the Northwest. Look at these two hun- 
dred young people now in the Institute and try to realize 
that there would be a thousand boys and girls, the best 
blood of the nation, receiving a Christian training at the 


Institute if it could only have the support it so richly 


deserves. 


Will not those desiring to invest their money where 
it will accomplish greatest good consider the cause of the 
Polytechnic? Money is sorely needed right now to pay 
the current expenses of the present year, and gifts of any 
amount will be most gladly received. 


Ernest T. Eaton, Director. Address, Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic, Montana 
(April 16-27, Room 601, 14 Beacon Street, Boston) 


A Plea for a Million Dollars. Almost every day the press of the country carries the news 
of a million dollars being given to some already rich university of the Hast, or Middle West. 
The Founders of the Institute who have given their lives to the cause believe that somewhere in 
America today there is a person who would put such a sum of money into the Polytechnic if the 
wonderful potentiality of the cause could be understood. One million dollars would give a train- 
ing to one thousand splendid boys and girls each. year now denied their opportunity for an education. 


Hager Boys and Girls Attending the Institute. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Near the Bottom of the List 


W/E never read statistics of “gains and losses” in 

church membership without recalling the Baptist 
other minister of whom we once inquired how every- 
hing was going in his church. “Fine,” he replied, “we 
iad a glorious revival last week; we got rid of fifty.” 
We happened to know that particular congregation and 
here were about fifty obstacles to Christian progress in 
that church. Whether it was a victory or a defeat to 
yet rid of them is a question, but a seeming loss may be 
mm actual gain. 

_ We have no wish to salve what possibly ought to be 
Mm uneasy conscience over the meagerness of the gain in 
the membership of Congregational churches last year, for 
there is no evidence that this lack of gain is due to any in- 
erease of zeal and consecration. But the fact is that the 
Congregationalists are near the bottom of the list in the 
percentages of gain in membership in the larger de- 
nominations, as reported in the annual religious census 
conducted by the Christian Herald. The Disciples lead 
With a net gain of slightly under 3 per cent.; the United 
Brethren come next with a gain of about 2% per cent.; 
the Presbyterians and Lutherans have about 1% per cent. 
each; the Baptists a little more, and the Methodists a 
little less than 1 per cent.; the Episcopalians seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent.; while the Congregationalists show 
a gain of only four-tenths of 1 per cent. Can any one 
seriously claim that such a gain represents the limits 
of Congregational opportunity? We have been living 
too much upon our resources without an adequate 
sowing and reaping. 


Britain’s Conservative Premier 


F the overthrow of the Labor Government under Ram- 
say MacDonald in England has been regarded as 

a triumph of conservative reaction it is a satisfaction 
to see that the new Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
is badly disappointing the expectations of some of his 
most reactionary supporters. He recently set aside a 
proposal to meddle with Trade Union finance, and took 
occasion to emphasize ‘the need of a good understanding 
between the various interests and parties, and of good- 
will in the industrial world. In fact the conservative 
Premier may be said to have made a gracious overture 
to Labor, which has been as graciously received by the 
outstanding Labor leaders. The Christian World says 
that “it is doubtful whether, since England became a 
democracy, any statesman has received such national 
response to an appeal to its best instincts.” The British 
Weekly remarks that the Premier’s “gesture of peace” 
has been met by Liberals and Labor with sincere good 
will, and says that there were cheers from all sections 
when he appealed for peace between the rival factions. 


The Basis of Good Will 


peerae underlying this is the confidence in Pre- 
mier Baldwin’s integrity. He is a Conservative but 
he is a man of blunt honesty who is moved by a spirit 
of fairness and who appreciates the human factor in 
labor and. social problems. The response that he has 
evoked from his political opponents is as amazing as it 
is creditable to Liberal and Labor leaders. J. H. Thomas, 
an outstanding Labor figure, has expressed the belief that 
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social problems and difficulties “will be solved not by 
the politicians shouting from the floor of the House of 
Commons, but by practical men of good will determined 
to sit down and hammer out the problems themselves,” 
while ex-Premier Ramsay MacDonald has taken occa- 
sion to say that however diverse their principles men 
are all approachable “through those primitive pathways 
of genial good humor and friendliness that mankind 
have ever followed when they feel a common purpose.” 

The British Weekly which has been avowedly Liberal 
in politics pays this high tribute to Mr. Baldwin in con- 
nection with his recent utterances: 

The Prime Minister has verified our references. The 
courage to say No; the ability to say spontaneously and 
without rhetorical camouflage what the people are think- 
ing—not what the papers are saying; the breadth of 
view which sees that a Prime Minister placed in power 
by more than a party vote is not just a party Prime Min- 
ister; the sense of the true responsibility of high place; 
the simplicity; the love of country and countrymen; the 
essential liberalism of outlook; the hate of strife for 
strife’s sake; and, far above and beyond all these, the 
type of idealism which goes with a flow of Puritanism 
in the veins—to all of Mr. Baldwin’s political virtues we 
have tried to give full credit since October, and every 
one of them can be illustrated in his Political Levy 
speech. 

Would that here in America we could see such a 


drawing together of sincere men, even if their opinions - 


differ, in effort to understand one another, and in co- 
operation for the common good! 


Get After the Big Bootleggers 
RS. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assistant attorney- 
general of ‘the United States, recently told the 
Senate committee investigating the internal revenue 
bureau that prohibition was not being properly enforced 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Political influences, untrained 
agents, laxity of federal attorneys and improper pro- 
cedure, she declared to be responsible for the situation. 
Mrs. Willebrandt said further that one of the main ob- 
stacles to adequate enforcement of the law was the crowd- 
ing of court dockets with small cases while the big boot- 
legging operators are not reached by the investigators. 
Truck drivers and “half-pint” bootleggers, she explained, 
are brought into court, but the source of their supply is 
not interfered with because of the excessive attention 
given the offenders. 

She spoke of long disagreements between the justice 
and the treasury departments over procedure. The 
former advocated injunction proceedings as the best 
means of stopping large sources of supply for the boot- 
legging trade, while the latter had contended for seizure 
or libel actions. The treasury department has finally 


adopted the policy advocated by the department of 
justice. 


A Code of Ethics for Ministers 


if bee Code of Ethics for Ministers, adopted by the 

New Haven Association of Congregational Ministers, 
and published elsewhere in this issue, will evoke very 
different reactions from different types of men. In 
fact as we ourselves have discussed it with various min- 
isters it has not found unanimous approval. 


That there is deep need of much careful thought re-- 
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garding the matters with which it deals, and regardir 
the corresponding matter of ethics for churches in I 
lation to ministers, is increasingly apparent. But cod 
of ethics are, at best, of doubtful value. For those wl 
do not need them they are superfluous; while for tho 
who do need them they are apt to become formal al 
lifeless, or to be used as weapons of possible judgme 
and tyranny over others. 

We are disposed to believe that this danger is pa 
ticularly present in the matter of codes governing mi 
isterial activity. A minister of Christ is primarily 1 
sponsible to God. He has not necessarily done his pa 
when he has satisfied the demands of a congregation; n 
has he necessarily failed when he has not satisfied su 
demands. There are circumstances under which a mi 
ister must fulfill a higher obligation than that to a pe 
ticular congregation, even if he incurs the displeasu 
of his church, and has to invite possible withdrawal 
support or actual dismissal. We know of at least o 
instance in which a minister who felt compelled as 
minister of Ohrist to pursue a certain course in relati 
to an industrial dispute was rather rudely reminded | 
some in his church that he was not “paid” to do thé 
in fact the suggestion was that he was “paid” to do on 
what his church approved and desired. 

This New Haven Code has been evolved and approy 
by high-minded men who have a noble conception 
the Christian ministry, but there are clauses in it whi 
might easily, and not unlikely, become a weapon of ni 
row and sordid interests against a veritable man 
God. Must there not be a clearer and more domina 
insistence that over both church and pastor, and govel 
ing all their relationships, both with each other and wi 
the outside world, there be the intense, inexorable, w 
versal law of Christ, and the obligations of ministeri 
the gospel of grace? 

We believe, moreover, that such a code, admirable 
it is in much of its analysis and statement, and valuak 
as it is as a contribution toward discussion of a vit 
matter, would by its formal adoption become rath 
stringently exercised.in relation to the weak while t 
strong became easily absolved from its requirements. 

Take, for instance, the statement that “it is unethic 
for the minister to engage in other lines of remunerati 
work without the knowledge and consent of the chur 
or its official board.” 

That statement is capable of having, in fact is a 
to have, a rather narrow interpretation which mig 
operate harshly upon the very man who most needs 
avail himself of any legitimate opportunity to enhan 
a meager salary. The prominent minister who may spe 
a fair amount of his time lecturing and writing, in wa 
that he deems a part of his general service, will be a 
to escape the working of such a clause, while its weig 
will fall upon some less happily situated brother whe 
undue sensitiveness and extreme conscientiousness mi 
lead him into consulting with his “official board” co 
cerning matters that he might reasonably settle for hi 
self. “Official boards” are apt to demand a great de 
without taking to themselves some of the express oblig 
tions that this code rightly suggests should exist on t 
part of the church toward the minister. Ministers m 
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ise their privileges. They may lack a sense of honor 
yard their parishes and their official relationships. 
urches, likewise, may fail both in actual obligations 
lin magnanimity. But if there be not in these matters 
tual confidence between a pastor and his church can 
ethical code be of much avail? If a church cannot 
st its minister the pastoral relationship is hopelessly 
uk at its very center. 

Of course there is a higher aspect and ideal of the 
listry expressed in this code. We have not disre- 
ded that; but we are suggesting, what we believe to 
re been verified in practice, that codes and creeds 
d to become emphasized at their most formal points. 
» mechanical principle is seized and insisted upon 
ile the higher ideal is apt to be disregarded. Our 
ellent contemporary, the Churchman, in discussing 
3 Oode of Hthics for Ministers, differs from us and 
resses the wish that the Federal Council of Churches 
ht give it approval and circulation throughout the 
ntry. -It is with humility and misgiving that one 
gests an opinion contrary to that of so formidable 
ompany as the New Haven Association, supported by 
strong an editorial endorsement. But we should like 
see the whole matter more widely discussed before 
3 code or any code becomes adopted by the churches 
large. 

If we are not mistaken there is a growing feeling that 
Ministry is already too much hedged about by con- 
tion, rule, and regulation; that the minister is too 
ch the victim of his environment; that he has too 
eh done for him by committees, commissions, con- 
neces, and officialdom; and that his own individuality 
st break through if he is to do the work of a real 
phet. The establishing of high standards is the most 
ortant thing. If codes, and all the formal aids and 
ps of the corporate life of the church, tend toward 
3 end, well and good. The standard must be main- 
ied. 

We are, however, among those who think that the 
é of emphasis must be laid elsewhere. The late Cecil 
odes’ idea of life was to give his children the best 
cation possible, the most thorough practical equip- 
it, and then turn them out without sixpence. The 
hest ideal of the ministry is along that line. There 
a deep sense in which any minister who has the 
racter and equipment that every minister ought to 
e should be thrust out into the ecclesiastical world 
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unhedged by anything but his own honor, and his obli- 
gation to Christ, to find his highest way to Christian 
service, developing his own methods, his own strength, 
and his own effectiveness. Such a man, no matter what 
he may do, will never betray the trust of a congregation 
or treat his obligations lightly, though he may not escape 
the darts of petty criticism. We are profoundly in sym- 
pathy with the thoroughgoing discussion of ethical prin- 
ciples in relation to ministers and churches. We welcome 
the New Haven contribution toward that end. But Codes 
and Oreeds have such a fashion of crystallizing into some- 
thing very hard and rigid, that it seems to us there 
would be doubtful value in “adopting” for the church at 
large an elaborate statement covering matters in which 
after full study and inquiry the spirit of God might 
well be permitted to guide the individual conscience. 


In Brief 


Dr. W. C. Poole, president of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, is spending part of April in America. 
He is to attend the meetings of the Executive, on April 23, 
and will address large gatherings of Sunday school work- 
ers at Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other cities, sailing back to England on April 25. 

¥ ¥ 


Rey. Watts O. Pye wishes us to correct a misstate- 
ment which unfortunately found its way into Dr. 
(Fagley’s fine article on the Missionary Rally in New 
York, in our issue of April 9. The numerical reference 
to the Christian constituency of Northwest China instead 
of reading “over twenty thousand,” should have read 


“ten thousand.” 
¥% ¥ 


When a writer is misunderstood it is a safe rule to 
condemn himself for having written with lack of clear- 
ness. The reference in a recent editorial paragraph, The 
Kurds in a New Réle, to “the massacres by the allies of 
the Germans,” which we thought the context indicated 
plainly as the massacres of the Armenians during the 
war, by the Turkish allies of the Germans, has been, by 
at least one reader, twisted to read “the massacres of 
the Germans by the allies.” While we cannot see any 
warrant for twisting our words into such a ridiculous 
meaning, misinterpretation should have been safeguarded 
by the insertion of the word Turkish before the words 


allies of the Germans. 


’r. William E. Barton’s Life of Abraham Lincoln’ 


the year 1864 an aged Illinois farmer appeared at 
the polls at Mendota, IIl., to vote for the re-election 
Abraham Lincoln. He had been ill for several days 
l was wholly unfit to make the journey of five miles 
. heavy springless farm wagon which had brought him 
the polls. Arriving there he found that the polling 
ce was upstairs, and he had not for months been 
e@ to ascend the stairs of his own home. The request 
mm Live or ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Wi1LLIAM E. Barron. 
Two yolumes. (Bobbs-Merrill. $10.00 the set.) 


* 


— 


was made that the ballot-box be brought down, but this 
was deemed illegal. But the old man’s son was in the 
army of the North, and he had come to vote. He declined 
the offer of friends to carry him up, and painfully climb- 
ing the stairway on his knees, he made his way still on 
his knees to the ballot-box and did not rise until he 
stood up to drop his ballot. A few weeks later as this 
aged voter lay in his coffin—for he never recovered from 
the strain and exposure of that day—a little lad, not yet 
four, was lifted up to look at the face of his grandfather, 
ever afterwards to remain in memory as dignified, honest, 
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strong in the rigor of death. This little lad was William 
E. Barton, and this is the background of Dr. Barton’s 
life-long interest in Lincoln. 

By his former volumes, Dr. Barton had already 
achieved distinction as a student of the life and period 
of Lincoln, but it has been well known that these were 
but preliminary to a great biography, which in addition 
to its literary value as the appreciation of a facile and 
able writer should embody the results of what has been 
probably the most persistent, painstaking, and thorough- 
going investigation of the backgrounds of Lincoln’s life, 
relationships, and environment that has ever been 
undertaken. 

It is this work that now appears in two large and 
beautiful volumes, which reflect great credit alike upon 
author and publisher. The completion of the Lincoln 
Memorial in the National Capital has made possible a 
distinction that no former Lincoln biography could have 
had, viz., the embossing upon the cover of each volume 
of a fine reproduction of the seated figure in that 
Memorial. Only vast knowledge of the subject and un- 
usual skill in treating it could justify a biography that 
aims in some respects to be definitive, and it must be 
gratifying to Dr. Barton to see the extensive and favor- 
able reception that his volumes have had from the press 
in general, and especially from the most formidable 
reviewers. 


A Well Equipped Biographer 


For the task of studying the backgrounds of Lincoln’s 
life and origin Dr. Barton has been peculiarly well fitted. 
In his boyhood he lived among men who had known 
Lincoln. Later, as teacher and circuit-rider, he spent 
his early manhood in the hills of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee among the types of people, and in the sort of en- 
vironment, from which Lincoln came. He understands 
that life, and is able to interpret it. He knows its 
hidden elements of strength and virtue, for these are 
often hidden and not apparent. And he knows, likewise, 
how superficial are the faults and sins, that in this 
type of life are too often exaggerated and misunderstood 
by those who lack large sympathy and a sense of kin- 
ship with the common people. To these natural and 
inherited qualifications Dr. Barton adds those of a 
scholarly and critical mind. He knows how to seek and 
to weigh evidence. Training in the distinctions and 
subtleties of theology has undoubtedly helped to develop 
in the literary and historical investigator a regard for 
accuracy and significance of detail. And last, but not 
least, there is all that practical shrewdness that readers 
of The Congregationalist have" come to associate with 
Safed the Sage. 

With these qualities Dr. Barton has possessed un- 
usual opportunities and the capacity for hard work. 
When he says, therefore, “I am confident that no bi- 
ographer of Lincoln can have covered the actual ground 
as I have covered it, or visited the scenes associated with 
Lincoln’s life so frequently or methodically as I have 
been able to do,” Dr. Barton is stating what is no doubt 
the simple fact. Accordingly it is not surprising that 
he has produced what is likely to be henceforth the 
undisputed authority upon all matters, which have been 
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much in controversy, concerning the family histeam 
rye Ach . i a 
associations of Lincoln. 


The Scope of Biography 


In settling these matters concerning Lincoln’s or 
and backgrounds Dr. Barton has, however, sugge 
a new crop of questionings. When the array off 
concerning the Hanks and the Sparrows have been 
gathered and settled beyond dispute, as Dr. Ba 
seems to have gathered and settled them, how 0 
relative importance have they in explaining Abra 
Lincoln, or in revealing his real greatness? And ne 
Dr. Barton’s work alone, but of biography in gen 
there is the further question: When a man has 
tained distinction, to what extent does that 
justify the turning of the searchlight upon all 
undistinguished family relatives and connections? 
the fact that a man has achieved a place of nati 
prestige and supremacy of character sufficient war 
for calling the attention of the nation to the moral sl 
comings of a grandparent? If so we might all pra 
be spared the honor of having distinguished grands 

It is, perhaps, something of an achievement fot 
historical investigator to produce in facsimile the 
ment that proves a regrettable matter concer 
Lincoln’s grandmother, but it is noteworthy that 
New York Times’ reviewer, in a notice that in gener 
highly commendatory, raises a question of good 1 
concerning this point. It is our judgment that in 7e: 
outdistance his fellow investigators and to score 
previous biographers, Dr. Barton has over-emphas 
matters that might well have been left in obscu 
In this matter concerning Lincoln’s grandmother 
like much better the vague delicacy of the reference 
Nicolay and Hay, which, without withholding anj 
sential fact regarding Lincoln himself, covered uf 
episode concerning which the world had no partic 
right to know. ; 

Outstanding Qualities 


In some places, there is an over-elaboration in 
Barton’s treatment where simpler statement might 
been more effective. An entire chapter, for instance 
devoted to the Black Hawk War, in which there is 
passing mention of Lincoln’s own humorous refer 
to his experience as a militiaman. That reference 
many, will have deeper significance than the more él 
rate chapter. In fact in the brief but pointed way in w 
Lincoln poked fun at himself and at all military ] 
posity, one catches a most illuminating glimps 
Lincoln’s greatness before it had been fully revel 

The Civil War period Dr. Barton treats very f 
especially all that pertains to Gettysburg. He takes 
conventional view of McClellan, and his extracts 1 
McClellan’s own letters seem to uphold that view f 
man who could, even to his wife, parade his own 
importance in the hour of the nation’s peril is in str 
contrast to Lincoln. At the same time Lincoln does 
come off entirely with credit in the story of his relat 
with McClellan. His letters to McClellan in 1 
petulant irony lack the dignity and strength of hi 
terances in general, a fact which. the defenders of 
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ellan have exploited to the full. The fullness and effec- 
veness of Dr. Barton’s story of Lincoln can, of course, 
_ barely suggested in our space. His biography errs 
yon the side of exhaustiveness, but he has conceived his 
sk nobly and in large proportions, and has executed 
in an adequate way. 

No minor criticism should be understood as detract- 
@ from the high quality and greatness of Dr. Barton’s 
wrk. Here he has revealed in splendid fashion not only 
e drama of a notable life, but the drama of a nation’s 
story in a tragic crisis. We can conceive of few more 
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rewarding tasks than to take these two volumes for a 
summer’s reading, and re-reading, going through them 
exhaustively and carefully, and exploring as far as some 
convenient library might afford the opportunity, all the 
crossroads and by-paths that these pages bring into 
alluring view. While these volumes constitute a worthy 
tribute to Lincoln they will constitute for their writer 
a very real memorial and a permanent place in the 
records of American life. The Congregationalist con- 
gratulates its distinguished contributor upon so signal 
an achievement. 


Partisanship in Politics 
A Contributed Editorial by William E. Sweet 


N common with other party leaders in bygone days, 
_ President Coolidge pleads for a more closely-knit 
vanization in Congress, and a greater willingness on 
e part of Republicans to “follow the leader.” The 
esident had no more than uttered his appeal than he 
d on his hands one of the most stubborn and serious 
tbreaks against party leadership which has been wit- 
ssed in a generation. 
Much criticism has been thrust at the Democrats for 
air unwillingness to accept the President’s recom- 
mdation for the office of Attorney General. Inasmuch 
the Democratic party contains more liberal senators 
un does the Republican party, and since Mr. Warren 
a reactionary, it could hardly be expected that the 
mocrats would vote for his confirmation. With the 
publicans in the majority in the Senate, it is clear that 
» blame for any lack of regard for President Coolidge’s 
shes should rest with the members of that party. 
Partisanship is largely kept alive by ultra-partisan- 
ip newspapers and state political leaders. These news- 
pers have much to gain by fanning the flame of par- 
an propaganda. Political success in state affairs is 
en of far greater consequence to these publications 
in is national party success. 
At present, representatives in Congress, both senators 
d congressmen, seem to be more anxious to please their 
stituents than to follow party leaders in Washington. 
is makes it very difficult, if not hazardous, for the 
tty in power to try to discipline those Republican rep- 
entatives in Washington who feel that they should be 
re amenable to the opinion of the folks at home than 
certain senatorial dictators. 
This breaking up of party lines in Washington is not 
‘oid of benefits. For years a bi-partisan machine at 
capital controlled legislation, no matter who occupied 
» White House. Great corporations, with special 
Vileges to secure, dictated legislation in their own 
erests. Until the progressive movement, under the 
dership of President Roosevelt, created dissension in 
Republican party, any sort of progressive legislation 
s almost impossible to secure. Party government is 
essing only so long as it serves the public interest, 
ultra-partisanship can easily become a greater evil 
nm legislation under the bloc system. Partisanship 
WS no ideals except as a matter of expediency to con- 
| the machinery of government. Idealists are seldom 
come in the inner circle of party management. 
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The two most important legislative acts in the past 


‘ten years in Washington were not the result of party 


action. National prohibition was obtained by the vote 
of both. Republicans and Democrats. The entrance of 
the United States into the League of Nations was de- 
feated by senators from both parties joining in their op- 
position to the leadership of a Democratic president who 
pleaded in vain for Democratic unity. 

If President Coolidge succeeds in having the Senate 
accept a world court in any form, it will be because 
members of both parties approve it. 

Since the United States Senate is hopelessly divided 
along party lines, why should the independent thinking 
citizen continue to wear the party collar at the bidding 
of some local politicians, or the newspapers? Of course, 
party government is an absolute requisite in a democ- 
racy, but the people have been fooled so many times by 
false issues and interested partisans that many have 
grown tired of politics and political discussions. Per- 
haps this is the reason why so few voters exercise the 
right of suffrage. It would be exceedingly interesting if 
some of these millions of non-voting citizens would tell 
the rest of us when and why they ceased to vote. It isa 
noteworthy fact that in European countries where more 
than two parties exist, as in Switzerland, a far greater 
percentage of voters exercise the right of suffrage than 
is the case in the United States. Germany, with several 
party candidates, cast more than two-thirds of her total 
possible vote for a new president. Where more than two 
parties exist in the country, all shades of political opin- 
ion have opportunity to be represented by candidates, 
and it tends to interest voters in public questions. 

European democracies have provided a way for 
minority representation in government which has never 
been undertaken in America. Again the newspapers tell 
us that such a procedure would mean the downfall of 
our democracy, and they get the people much excited 
over the possibilities of having the election thrown into 
the House of Representatives because of a third party 
movement. A balance wheel is sorely needed at times 
in American politics. 

European democracies have the benefit of our suc- 
cesses and failures, and they may yet teach us some 
better methods of carrying on popular government than 
we have yet learned. That there is room for improve- 
ment in many of our practices all candid critics of 
American institutions will agree. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


From Our Western Editor 


The line from Faber’s famous hymn, “The 
heart of the Hternal is most wonderfully 
kind,” has often brought comfort to some 
of us who are such miserable sinners. I 
think it is well within the bounds of the 
truth to say that the heart of humanity 
is also wonderfully kind. The storm which 
occurred in this section two weeks ago has 
served to remind us of this. It brought 
death to eight or nine hundred people as 
it Swept across parts of Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, and it wounded and 
maimed many more. Before it had finished 
its disastrous sweep the havoc it wrought 
was reported to Chicago and other cities by 
radio and an appeal for relief funds was 
broadcasted from Chicago stations. Before 
midnight of that day about $12,000 for re- 
lief had been subscribed in the Chicago dis- 


trict by telephone in response to this radio 
appeal. 


It is easy to criticize folks because they 
do not respond more readily to the ordinary 
need about them, much of it of an appalling 
character. The ordinary need is ever with 
us, SO we become hardened to it, but still 
we do respond to extraordinary need. 
Chicago was asked for $500,000 for the 
stricken district in Southern Illinois and it 
now looks as if the fund would go to $750,- 
000. Some of this giving is especially sig- 
nificant. The Sears Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation radio station, WLS, has turned 
over $25,000, which is the beginning of 
a fund of $180,000 sought for the relief 
of the farmers who were in the storm zone. 
Chief-of-Police Collins of Chicago turned 
over to the Mayor’s Committee a check for 
$6,000 for relief which is the contribution 
of the Chicago police force. 
that no other public servants in this district 
are so grossly underpaid as are Chicago 
policemen, taking into consideration the 
dangers to which they are subjected. This 
makes their $6,000 look like about $25,000. 
There are many other contributions that 
are just as outstanding. 

This response of folks to the need in the 
storm district is characteristic of folks 
everywhere when others are in great need. 
I noticed a blind man standing on the ele- 
vated platform the other day. His train 
had put him off at an unaccustomed spot, 
so he was confused. He stood for a moment 
and then said, “Will some one please lead 
me to the stairway?’ Several men and 
women volunteered to aid him. Some people 
have an idea that Chicago policemen are 
hard-boiled, but I saw one stop all the 
traffic the other day on Chicago’s busiest 
corner while he escorted a blind man across 
the street. I have before me the annual 
report of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. It gives 
one a glow of joy to read the list of large 
contributions made by both men and women 
for the purpose of ministering to the youth 
through this agency in this great city. 

Much has been said during late years 
about the treason of America in its relation- 


It is probable — 


ship to the world since the Armistice in 1918. 
The facts, however, are practically all the 
other way. They show that in spite of the 
political wire-pulling that has gone on over 
the League of Nations, immense amounts of 
good will money and a tremendous voltage 
from consecrated personalities have found 
their way into the service of Hurope during 
these years. Never before in the history 
of the world were folks so intelligently 
kind as now, and never before was sympathy 
so well directed. Much of this good will 
expresses itself entirely outside of church 
lines. Yet it is altogether probable that 
the passion for brotherhood, which is central 
in the Gospel of Christ, should have’ the 
credit for the genesis of this spirit. 
* * 

The fact that State Senators Ben Gettel- 
man and James Barker of Wisconsin admit 
that they have disobeyed the Volstead Act 
and will continue to disobey it, should not 
disturb those of us who believe in the Dry 
cause. This does not mean that the people 
of the State of Wisconsin as a whole en- 
dorse the attitude of these senators and it 
does not at all mean that the West in gen- 
eral sympathizes with them. Wisconsin has 
a very large foreign population and prob- 
ably has a larger Wet sentiment than any 
other Western state, but a referendum vote 
even in that commonwealth I am assured 
by those who know would be a great shock 
to the Wets. In general the West is over- 
whelmingly Dry and is steadily moving 
toward a better enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. 

A very large number of our daily and 
weekly newspapers use every opportunity to 
help the Dry cause. This reminds me that it is 
reported from Washington that a truck driver 
of the Chicago Tribune admitted that he 
was drunk at the time he killed one man 
and injured four others with the truck he 
was driving. This is hard on the Tribune, 
which someone has called the “world’s wet- 
test newspaper.” The driver said to a re- 
porter of the Washington Star, “I was too 
drunk to know what was happening, but I 
don’t doubt that I did it. And to think 
that I would make things doubly bad by 
fleeing from the scene! It was my fault 
and mine alone and I am ready to pay the 
price to the law.” The Tribune has not 
exactly advised people to disobey the Vol- 
stead Act, but some of its editorials have 
hinted strongly in that direction. What 
about its driver who read between the lines 
of its editorials? 


The resolutions adopted by great student 
bodies of the Middle and Far West directed 
to the support of the Volstead Act are 
very significant. The student body of the 
University of Southern California lately 
fostered a campaign directed toward this. 
They emphasized especially the figures and 
remarks of an English statistician who said 
in an address at Los Angeles recently, “One 
of the major reasons for the steadiness of 
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balance of trade in favor of the U1 
States is because the Dry law is salva 
hundreds and thousands of human be 
and keeping them in productive activit 
against the contrary in pre-war and 
dry years; that through this conditior 
country is saving millions in taxes in 
cess of the cost of enforcing the probit 
law; that if prohibition persists in Am 
other nations will for economic reasons : 
be forced to follow this country’s exan 

There is a very encouraging revi: 
public sentiment in favor of the enforce 
of the Volstead Act noted throughow 
West. Not only is this sentiment m: 
itself felt in a much better enforceme 
the law, but it is also actively engagi 
giving publicity to the real successes 0 
Volstead Act. The report of the Com 
of Fifteen, an organization of men 0 
city of Appleton, Wis., brought tog 
for a-study of moral conditions in the 
especially as related to the enforceme 
the prohibition law, furnishes a goo 
ample of what is happening in many 
munities. This committee had an expe 
vestigator come to Appleton at interv: 
check up on the situation. This ia 
found that there was not a place in 
ton where a young man or. woman 
buy liquor if he or she were unkno’ 
the seller. The report of this man I 
that the remarks often made in AD 
that anybody could get liquor any 
and that more liquor was being sold 
ever before were lies, simply lies. 

The committee had an investigator | 
job during the holidays. Some of the 
papers stated that more liquor. was 
than ever before. ‘This man found 
some liquor was being sold, but it wai 
paratively. little and the saloons were | 
patronized and he found only one mé 
der the influence of liquor. He check 
on the factories of Appleton, Jan. 2. 
and found that not one workman was 
ing on account of dissipation. In the 
before the Volstead Act came into effe 
records show that a considerable 2 
were out. Reports from many citie 
communities accord with this one mé 
the Committee of Fifteen in Appleto 
view of these reports it is time fo: 
citizens to quit helping the liquor 
by publishing falsehoods. 

Collier’s Weekly, in the issue of a 
under the title, “After the Boo 
What?” gives the facts from the ¢ 
mental standpoint, and they are up 
whole encouraging. The Outlook © 
York, which has been one of the mo 
sistent supporters of the Volstead A 
has made in this way a great contr 
to deceney and righteousness, is run 
series of articles at the present time 
are the result of a most thorough | 
gation. Mandeville, in these article 
not hesitate to show all the dark spt 
the general effect of his work is 
courage those who believe in the v 
Act and its enforcement. I commen 
articles to our readers. 

‘ 


Chicago, Iil., 
April 1, 1925. 
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INTY-FIVE years ago, Dr. Andrew 
Archibald, who was then pastor of 
arch, took for the theme of his anni- 
sermon, “The Wonderful Half 
Which Includes the History of 
Church.” Following his lead we 
take for our theme, “The Amazing 
of a Century Which Has Followed.” 
oke at that time of automobiles as 
recently appeared on the streets; 
then the world has passed from an 
horses to one of motors. Dr. Archi- 
ade no mention of aéroplanes, for the 
ood reason that it was not until eight 
later that the Wright Brothers con- 
a skeptical world that they could 
ly fly. Within seventeen years man 
ft the earth to fly among the clouds 
a speed which takes him across conti- 
ts in hours and around the world in 
s. Travel by air is becoming as safe as 
by land or sea. Without doubt, when 
me hundredth anniversary of this 
is celebrated, your children will be 
‘to the services in their air machines 
same matter-of-fact way in which 
ave come today in your motors. 
2 that anniversary sermon, Dr. Archi- 
ntions the phonograph as the most 
ous of all the inventions of that won- 
half century. -He said nothing of 
vireless, for the reason that at the time 
wireless was but little more than a 
m in the brain of a young Italian. In 
when William McKinley was inaugu- 
the twenty-fifth president of the United 
the words of his address were heard 
difficulty by a small portion of the 
that had gathered on the Capitol 
to hear it. The other day, when Cal- 
soolidge was inaugurated as the thir- 
President, his oath of office, and the 
of his address, were heard instantly 
stinctly by millions of his fellow- 
men, in every city, village, and coun- 
oads of the land, by means of this 
n child of this age of wonders. 
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Atone NEw Ways oF LIFE 


advance of invention, however, has 
n the most significant feature of this 
quarter of a century. For during 
e the world has passed through its 
devastating and demoralizing war, 
hh has shaken civilization to its founda- 
S. When one considers how the world 
ed along in the old ruts century 
century, and then realizes that in one 
: decade it has been wrenched out of 
‘Tuts and sent spinning along new and 
ed ways, it is small wonder that most 
passengers are till dizzy, and that 
ew are badly scared. 
n has not escaped this universal 
ent. Churches face entirely new 
Ss and fresh tasks. In a stage of 
We are pausing at the parting of 
‘ Some would have us take the 
road, revive medieval conceptions of 
Hanity, set up again the old land- 
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By Rey. Horace F. Holton, D.D. 


marks, and repeat the old shibboleths. There 
are others of us, however, who are sure that 
the only way out of our perplexities is 
through them, and that our salvation lies 
in facing fearlessly the challenge of the 
future. And so, on this anniversary, we 
take for our theme; “New Tasks for Old 
Churches.” : 


CHANGED ReLicIous PURPOSE 


The first thing necessary for the proper 
understanding of these new tasks is the 
frank recognition of a new emphasis which 
has come in the message of the Christian 
religion, during this past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Whereas churches were formerly con- 
cerned chiefly with getting people into 
heaven when they should die, we are now 
concerned with getting heaven into peo- 
ple while they are alive. Ours has be- 
come a religion of life, rather than a cult 
of death. We are after a life that is eter- 
nally worth while, rather than mere eyer- 
lasting existence. We are not talking so 
much. about creeds as we are thinking about 
conduct. We are steadfastly affirming that 
there can be no divorce between the religion 
a man professes on Sunday and the life 
he leads on Monday. This new emphasis, 
in a far greater degree than we have yet 
realized, determines the nature of the new 
tasks that are before us. 


Our first, and perhaps the most obvious 
task, is that of rasing up men and women 
of Christ-like character, by example first, 
and then by precept. We must produce a 
race that shall be adequate to this over- 
whelming age. It looks now as if we were 
building machines faster than we were 
creating men and women competent to run 
them. We have released vast physical forces 
for the good or for the ill of mankind—which 
it shall be will depend not on the intelli- 
gence but on the character of those who 
follow us. The world today is like a high- 
powered machine, speeding along a difficult 
and dangerous road. Everything depends, 
not alone on the skill and the intelligence 
of the one at the wheel, but most of all upon 
his character. Thanks to the rise of democ- 
racy, the one at the wheel at the present 
time is the average man. 

The fate of America and the world, there- 
fore, depends on her ability to maintain a 
majority of intelligent, self-controlled, and 
well-intentioned average citizens, who can 
and will control her course. The home, the 
church, and the school are the three agen- 
cies to which are entrusted this important 
work. The part that the church has to 
play is that of religious education. When 
the history of our time is written, it will be 
found, I think, that from the religious point 
of view, the most outstanding progress will 
have been made in the development of the 
science of religious education. Now no man 
or church can claim to stand for this new 
emphasis in religion, to which we have re- 
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New Tasks for Old Churches 


A Sermon Preached at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Porter Church in Brockton, Massachusetts, March 8, 1925 


ferred, and be indifferent to this compelling 
task. 


Creating a New Wort 


Another duty which is facing us is that of 
creating a new world of good will and co- 
operation. The cry for peace is insistent 
and persistent, it is rising from all parts of 
the world, and it is the outstanding feature 
of the religious consciousness of our day. 
The key to the peace of the world lies not 
in League and Court, but in the will for 
peace in the heart of the peoples of the 
world. This will to peace must be fostered 
by a world-wide movement towards a better 
understanding and a truer faith among men. 

There is one agency at hand for this 
work; it is the Church of Christ, and at 
the present time this is her God-given task. 
She will accomplish it first by having a 
new spirit in her own heart, by giving a 
demonstration of the spirit of friendliness, 
She must develop among the different 
organizations and units the method of co- 
operation in place of competition. Then 
will she be prepared to prosecute the great 
enterprise of friendship, which is a better 
name for the missionary movement. Each 
church will begin in her own community, 
among the different racial and class groups, 
and then move out to the ends of the earth. 
The language which she must learn to speak 
is a language that all men can understand, 
the language of friendliness and service. 

If a man or a church believes in the new 
emphasis in religion he is in honor bound 
to do all that he can to help the church 
rise to meet this emergency. 

The last task which we can mention here 
is the most important, and at the same 
time the most difficult. It is to energize a 
materialistically-minded age, already grown 
blasé and stale, with the passion and the 
spirit of Jesus. Our great task is to re- 
establish relationships with a living God. 
The church must come to See herself, not a 
religious and social club, where congenial 
souls can get together to enjoy religious 
emotions, but a laboratory of the spirit, 
Where great experiments are made in the 
way of Christian living and thinking. We 
must conceive of the church as a power-house, 
not as the custodian of a tradition. We 
must convince the world that the church is 
in dead earnest about her business, and that 
it is everlastingly true that the Gospel we 
preach is indeed the way and the truth and 
the life, not merely as a means of getting 
people into heaven, but of getting heayen 
into people. 

These, then, are some of the new tasks for 
our old churches. People who glibly profess 
their belief in the validity of the new em- 
phasis in religion must either face them 
squarely or show themselves -recreant to 
the ideals which they profess. The Church 
of Christ must either go forward with God 
into these new fields, or go down in defeat. 
The Spirit has set before us an open door— 
let us arise and enter it. 
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English Church Extension . = 


Interesting Personalities at the Front 


NGLISH Congregationalists are now in 

the last throes of their splendid en- 
deavor to raise $2,500,000 for the Forward 
Movement scheme to ensure an adequate 
pension to retiring ministers and to meet 
other pressing denominational needs. The 
fund has passed the $2,000,000 mark. In- 
deed only about $400,000 is now required to 
complete the fund by May—the date fixed 
three years ago for the triumphant finish. 
I imagine that American Congregationalists 
could raise sucha fund, if they needed it, 
without the gigantic efforts that we in Eng- 
land have required. But we have a dead 
weight upon our shoulders through the 
war debts, the prolonged slump in trade, 
and the degree to which our middle 
classes (from whom our Congregational 
churches mainly draw their adherents) have 
suffered financially since the war. 

The promised $2,000,000 has been secured 
by gruelling hard work on the part of Dr. 
J. D. Jones, Dr. Sidney Berry, and their 
ecoadjutors in pressing home the appeal. 
The fund was launched in an unpropitious 
home, when Lancashire and Yorkshire (two 
of our Congregational strongholds) were 
suffering terribly owing to depression in the 
textile industries, and were, moreover, dis- 
posed to be querulous over the moderator 
system. The latter difficulty has been over- 
come and, though trade is reviving with 
peaceful slowness, Lancashire and York- 
shire are swinging heartily into line, and 
rallying to the last-moment calls for gen- 
erosity towards the fund. Perhaps more 
valuable than the money is the spirit of 
sacrifice which has been evoked. The 
campaign is perceptibly knitting the Congre- 
gational churches into a demonstrable spir- 
itual unity. It is making for a real and 
glorious solidarity. Dr. Jones and Dr. Berry 
are now quite confident that the fund will 
be completed by the stipulated date. In- 
deed, they have engaged the Royal Albert 
Hall at Kensington (the largest hall not 
only in London, but in Britain) for a great 
jubilation and thanksgiving meeting in the 
May Mecting week. Their faith will be 
justified, I feel certain. 


A CHuRCH EXTENSION MOVEMENT 


As soon as this great money stunt is out 
of the way, English Congregationalists will 
be called upon to enter upon another bold 
undertaking in the shape of a Church DPx- 
tension Movement. This is distinctly over- 
done. It is not that we have not churches, 
numerous and large enough to accommodate 
our people. That is not the problem. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that an im- 
mense number of our churches are in the 
wrong place. In the decade since the war 
began our population has been shifting at 
a prodigious pace. The influx of people 
from the countryside villages into the manu- 
facturing towns was accentuated in war 
time and the inflow has never . ceased. 
Simultaneously there has been, since the 
war, an immense acceleration of the outflow 
of people from the great cities into the 
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Our London Correspondent 


belts of widely scattered suburbs which 
have been opened by the breaking up of 
large estates. This migration of population 
has left hundreds of Congregational 
churehes, in the rural districts and also in 
the heart of the large towns, high and dry ; 
while in the new suburbs little or nothing 
has been done to start Congregational 
churches for the new populations. But types 
of church turn to County Union and de- 
nominational funds for aid. And in both 
types of church the subsidies, in the eyes of 
business laymen are a sheer extravagance. 

A scientific survey of the distribution of 
Congregational forces throughout the land 
is almost a necessity before any statesman- 
like scheme of church extension can be 
formulated. For the truth is that church 
extension ought to be accompanied by a 
measure of church abandonment. This is 
never a welcome policy, and nothing but a 
sense of genuine fellowship will make it 
even thinkable. So the new re-mobilizing 


of forces is likely to cause heartburning.. 


Happily Dr. Sidney Berry has not only 
proved himself gifted with the powers of 
leadership, but has won the affection and 
confidence of the churches. So if he blows 
the trumpet the walls of Jericho will fall. 


Lryton RICHARDS - 


Almost synchronously with the arrival of 
this letter in Boston, Rev. Leyton Richards 
of Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, will 
land in New York for a preaching, lectur- 
ing, and speaking tour in the United States. 
He needs no introduction to America. He 
knows your terrain well. Mr. Richards, 
whose pacifism during the war period threw 
him, temporarily, out of favor, has recovered 
his prestige rapidly in the last four years 
and won his way to high standing in Con- 
gregationalism in England. At Birming- 
ham he succeeded Dr. Berry, who succeeded 
Dr. Jowett, who succeeded Dr. Dale, who 
succeeded John Angell James in the pulpit 
of Carr’s Lane Chapel. This procession of 
great preachers during a period of 125 years 
through one pulpit .is unique. When each 
in turn dropped out of the ministry of the 
famous church, wiseacres shook their heads 
and suggested that Carr’s Lane’s number 


was up, and its glory about to depart. In 
each case history belied the gloomy 
prophecy. 


Mr. Leyton Richards, the last in the succes- 
sion and still, of course, minister of Carr’s 


Lane, has maintained the congregations (if, - 


indeed, he has not increased them) and kept 
the old church breasting the difficulties of 
the time with splendid zeal and devotion. 
One of his deacons, as sound and sagacious 
a man as I know and one who was brought 
up under Dr. Dale’s régime, wrote me a 
week or two ago that Mr. Leyton Richards 
‘is preaching magnificent sermons.” Mr. 
Richards is a liberal in theology, with a 
passion for righteousness that never loses 
its incandescence. A giant, physically, men- 


tally, and spiritually, he has tour 
predestinated niche at Carr’s Lane an 
a great future opening before him. : 
Dr. Fospick’s PoPrpuULARITY 
Ever since last spring when Dr. ¥ 
Emerson Fosdick came and captivate 
by his engaging personality as well a 
inspiriting message, prominent Er 
churches seeking a pastor have cast 
eyes covetously in Dr. Fosdick’s dire 
He was mentioned in connection — 
Whitefields Central Mission, London, 
Great George St. Congregational Ch 
Liverpool; but overtures made to him 
crushed at birth by Dr. Fosdick. Now, | 
told, Dr. Alexander McLaren’s Chure 
Manchester is drawing a bond at a a 
in Dr. Fosdick’s direction. Mean 
since his visit to England, Dr. 7a 
books—especially his latest on The Mc 
Use of the Bible—have been finding re 
by the thousand. It is odd, but me 
the sharpest eyes for heresy in BH 
seem to find nothing disturbing in Dr. 
dick’s views either on the Bible or fe 
ology. He seems to be meeting our tem 
mental mood as no English elec a 
is doing, excepting perhaps Bishop Be 
of Birmingham, and helping to prove 
the modern view has also an irresis 
spiritual appeal for an eye which has 
its sense of the old sanctions and aut 
ties. We should all have rejoiced if U 
Chapel, Manchester, had enyeigled Dr. 
dick into Dr. McLaren’s old pulpit 
hardly dared to hope that so dazzling a 
ture was within the range of possibility 
Dr. Fosdick has already given us re 
to fear that he is not drawn to an Bnj 
pastorate. 5 


q 
AN OUTSTANDING FIGURE | 


Mention of Great George St. Con 
tional Church, Liverpool, leads me 

say that this historic .church, once om 
our mightiest strongholds but for some y 
past confronted by almost insuperable p 
lems, has just secured a new minister 
Rey. William Paxton of Bradford, 3 
shire. Mr. Paxton is an nee 
in English Congregationalism, though hi 
a Scot who has only comparatively rece 
settled in England. Me has had a va 
gated career—beginning life under diff 
circumstances and earning his own 
hood first as a miner and then as a drap 
assistant from very early years. Grit, pe 
verance, and marked capacity have won 
through. He is young, eager, buoyant, at 
cious, and unconventional. While work 
hard in his own church he has figu 
prominently in politics—standing twice 
Parliament as a liberal—shown great cc 
age in cultivating friendly relations W 
the stage and the actor’s profession, 
with Rotarians. He has, moreover, m 
some reputation as a journalist. Versé 
ity such as Mr. Paxton has displayed 
rare, nor is it usually rewarded; but 
Paxton has cut a furrow of his own, 


eous step in accepting the pas- 
f a church which has been so long 
blem that it has come to be talked of 
forlorn hope merits success. 


“In REMEMBRANCE OF Dr. Date 


s thirty years this week since Dr. R. 
le died, but his memory abides and, 
' dead, he yet speaketh.” One of his 
admirers, Mr. E. S. Short of Birming- 
is commemorating Dr. Dale’s memory 
thering together this week men, now 
2] all over England, who own their 

ss to Dale’s moral and spiritual 
in the last quarter of last century. 
‘Seventy have, I hear, accepted Mr. 
: vitation to foregather in a Bir- 
hotel to recall their recollections 
and to live again for an hour or 
n the bracing atmosphere which the 
Retscher generated. It is curious to 
ow that while Dale is still an influ- 
upon theological thought, Dr. Fair- 
his contemporary, seems to have suf- 
plete eclipse. Dr. Dale’s books, 
his Atonement, are still read, but 
irn’s are rarely mentioned. 


| THe Free Courcn Councm 
* Kelman has settled quietly down 
istry at Frognal Presbyterian 
ampstead, and is slowly regain- 
physical strength which was im- 
y the war. This week he has been 
cher of the sermon at the National 
eh Council which is in session at 
s discourse on “If Jesus had never 
a weighty utterance, chastely 
tl in its literary style and with the 
of ripe experience in its thought. It 
b he end of a momentous day’s pro- 
and brought it to an inspiring fin- 
the first time the National Free 
uncil has a woman as its presi- 
ts. Cadbury, a Friend and the 
the late George Cadbury, the 
philanthropist and educationalist. 
ury showed something amounting 
both in her address from the 
in her firm but happy conduct of 
“Ss proceedings. Our Free Church 
hich approximates to your Fed- 
cil of Churches of Christ, is re- 
its youthful vigor under the inde- 
dership of Rey. Thomas Nightin- 
became its secretary a few years 
meetings at Leeds have brought 
limelight two or three younger men 
ently possess gratifications for 
Among them is Rey. M. E. 
ho is to be the new secretary of 
Union, and Rey. Major Scott of 


tead Garden suburb who. in a paper 


* Churches and Culture,” joyously 
“spectacular evangelism. If, he 
2 haye in view the winning and re- 
n of those who believe that Chris- 
ght to satisfy their intellectual 
the present juncture, no sensa- 

alistie campaign, no extraya- 
stic methods, and no mis- 
th colloquial—I might add yentri- 
are adequate to meet those 
needs. This was a daring in- 
the very evangelism which the 
Council has exploited in the 


past, but it is the mood of the hour towards 
Corybantie evangelism in England today. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the Man and the Monument 


There is a Famous Island where once 
there were Kings, but now they have Kings 


no more but Governours. But in a central 
place in the chief city of that Island is 
there an imposing Statue which beareth the 
Image of their great king whose name was 
Kamehameha. And every taxi driver who 
taketh a Visitor through the city doth call 
attention to a living man, who standeth 
over against that Monument and gazeth 
upon it, and often assumeth before it an at- 
titude of Adoration. 

And he said, There be Bicture post-cards 
of that man, and many tourists make Photo- 
graphs of him. For he is there, rain or 
shine, every day. And when I was a small 
boy, he was there and even then he was 
old, and still he standeth. 

And I inquired, saying, 
Idea? 

And the driver saith, There Be many 
stories, and no one knoweth just what is 
the truth about it, but they say that he ex- 
pecteth the old King to step down from that 
Monument, and resume the Crown, and he 
desireth to be Among those Present when 
the great event doth occur. 

And I inquired, saying, Is he Crazy? 

And the driver saith, They say not, but 
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The last light blanket 


Was lifted but an hour ago. 

Yet under dead leaves hidden deep 
The young arbutus wakes from sleep— 
Her fragrant beauty, pink and white, 
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What though the summer sun shall bring ~ 
A garden filled with—everything? 

(Ah! Even in the roses’ breath 

There linger memories of death!) 

My April day a treasure holds 

More rare than rose or marigolds— 
Upspringing buds beneath the frost, 

In life renewed, but never lost! 


Then who would weep when April wakes? 


And lavishly, in solitude, 

Unfolds her wonders through the wood, 
Revealing in each tiny flower 

The essence of a living power! 


~~ 


only that he hath this bat in his belfry. 

Now I descended from the Chariot, and 
I endeavoured to speak with the man, who 
stood there, but I made no Progress, and it 
may have been just as well. And I know 
not precisely what bee he hath in his 
bonnet. 

But this I know, that he hath many kins- 
folk among folk I know. For there be many 
men, sane and otherwise in their Right 
Mind, who stand star-gazing and expectant 
before some Idea or Principle that was use- 
ful and great in its day, but is dead as King 
Kamehameha, and as little like to step 
down from its Pedestal and rule the living 
world. 

And I say unto them, Brothers, I hold 
the past in all Reasonable Honour, and I 
lay my reverent tribute at the feet of all 
great men who have served their Genera- 
tion and have been gathered unto their 
fathers. Yea, and I honour Lost Causes 
that however mistakenly have sought the 
welfare of mankind. But the procession is 
moving round the monument of Kame- 
hameha, and it is not in the power of any 
Traffick-cop to bring him down and keep 
him at the head of any procession that is 
to guide the destiny of mankind. The 
armies of the Lord are not to be led by 
those who would put Dead Heroes on Horse- 
back. 

So I saluted the constant and consistent 
old man who stood before the monument of 
Kamehameha, but I myself and Keturah, 
we Sailed on to greet the Sunrise. 
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Arbutus 


By Anne Howard 


The trees are bare, the wind is chill, 
When April beckons from the hill— 
No tender harmony of spring, 

But flashing from the bluebird’s wing 
A silent sigrial to the sun— 

The merry pageant is begun! 
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Holy Week Findings in New York City 


Palm Sunday Among the Churches 


IRST contacts of a steady-going New 
Englander with New York City 
on occasional visits always create the 
impression of an ever expanding clamor- 
ous, and even feverish material de- 
velopment. You enter the Woolworth 
Building and are confronted with a placard 
on the nearest elevator “First stop 36th 
floor’; you wander into any one of a hun- 
dred hotels and are bewildered by the ex- 
pensive appointments and evidences of 
luxury and free spending on every side. 
Whether herded with the multitude in the 
subway during the jam hours, or breathing 
from the top of a Fifth Avenue coach the 
freer air of Upper New York, where gigantic 
apartment houses are arising on every 
available lot, or whether availing yourself 
of the extraordinarily cheap and good taxi 
service you dart to and fro along boulevard 
or side street—your vehicle, one of an end- 
less procession reaching from the Battery 
to 200th Street and “then some’—you are 
almost stunned by the human rush and drive. 
You wonder how in the world and where in 
the world these millions of people of all 
racial stocks are fed or housed or clothed, 
and what is going to become of them not 
only in the Great Hereafter but here on 
earth, as big fortunes increase, big deals are 
negotiated, and living conditions become 
harder for the man with the average salary 
or the average wage. 
With such a mood as this upon you, it is 
a relief on Holy Week to step into any one 
of a score of churches, whose open doors 
and conspicuous announcements invite you 
within, either for a quiet period of medita- 
tion alone or with a few others, or for some 
of the more formal and crowded services 
that, in nearly all of the communions, have 
come to be a part of the Lenten Season. 
These services grow more numerous and 
serious and are better attended as Holy 
Week claims the attention of earnest and 
aspiring Christians in all branches of the 
church. 


Palm Sunday this year was clear and 
beautiful with lavish sunshine in the morn- 
ing and a more pronounced tang of cold 
as evening came on. It was warm enough 
for gentlemen who affect high hats, cut-a- 
ways, and up-to-date canes to swing down 
the avenue without their top coats, and for 
the ladies to put on the pretty and gay 
gowns, wraps, and hats that herald the ar- 
rival of spring. As the newspapers put it 
the next morning, the street procession was 
a kind of dress rehearsal for the coming 
Easter parade a week later. 


It was cheering that a good proportion of 
these well garbed people entered church 
doors instead of passing by. The first 
sanctuary which I visited, that of St. 
Thomas, the fashionable Episcopal Church 
on Fifth Avenue, presented on my arrival 
at ten minutes of eleven a crowded vestibule 
with people standing well up in the aisles 
and waiting for pew holders to be located 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


in order that they themselves might slip into 
any vacancies. 
AT THE Brick PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Not being disposed to run my chances, I 
walked down several blocks to the Brick 
Presbyterian Church and was ushered into 


about the only empty seat on the floor. My ~- 


memories of this historic sanctuary go back 
to the days of Henry van Dyke and the la- 
mented Maltbie D. Babcock, by whose pulpit 
ministrations my own spirit was more than 
once refreshed in days of yore. Not less 
helpful was the message Palm Sunday morn- 
ing of Dr. William P. Merrill who has 
worthily continued the traditions of a great 
pulpit and around whom the life of Brick 
Chureh has been -solidified. Like Broad- 
way Tabernacle or Dr. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin’s uptown chureh, or a number of others 
that might be mentioned, Brick Church 
maintains its strength and its hold upon the 
thoughtful people of the city, both young 
and old. I noted the large number of 
young men and young women among the 
auditors, and while many feminine and mas- 
culine costumes betrayed the familiarity of 
their wearers with the best sartorial metro- 


‘politan establishments, I took delight in see- 


ing not a few young and middle-aged people 
who seemed to be wage earners or else 
affiliated with that particular human group. 

Dr. Merrill grows in power as fleeting 
time leaves its gracious touch upon head 
and countenance. The quieter manner of 
earlier years has given way to a more 
robust form of address. He speaks with the 
accent of conviction as if he had a message 
which he wanted to get over to his hearers 
in the clearest, simplest, quickest, and strong- 
est fashion. A confessed Modernist, he is as 
pronounced and certain as any “dyed-in-the- 
wool” Fundamentalist. Appropriate to Palm 
Sunday was the sermon on the fulfillment of 
prophecy. The burden of his thought was 
that Jesus’ first entry in triumph into Jeru- 
salem was entirely different from what the 
prophetic utterances of the Old Testament 
would imply, in that it was outwardly dis- 
appointing, unaccompanied by any super- 
natural display and a real challenge to the 
faith of those who beheld it. So his 
second coming will be through ordinary 
processes and movements of the world, 
through the quiet growing of his spirit 
into human life. Here again we have a 
challenge to faith. God fulfills his promises 
to us as he did to the people who saw 
Jesus, not in spectacular manifestations 
but through our response to the inward 
appeal. 

As Dr. Merrill was urging literalists not 
to strain the interpretation of passages in 
the New Testament relating to the Second 
Coming and was saying that faith in the 
working of the spirit was of a higher order 
than the demand for ocular evidence, a 
woman in the pew in front of me beckoned 
to a woman in a seat behind me, and out 
they went together. I learned afterwards 


e 


that they wished to show their disa 
of what Dr. Merrill was saying by 
matic exit. Nobody followed their e: 
however, and I am confident Dr. | 
if he noticed their departure, did n 
a wink of sleep the next night over - 
incident shows that even in a congr 
so overwhelmingly liberal in its sy 
dissent will find expression. Let u 
that in the fundamentalist churches 
metropolis,—and there are quite a f 
antiseptic leaven of tolerance and Cl 
charity also may be working. 


WIDE OBSERVANCE OF Hoty WE! 


It certainly must result that the 
universal observance of Holy Weel 
general this year than ever before, n 
in New York but elsewhere, the comm 
fession of sin and longing for the 
spiritual life will tend to soften ft 
perities of theological controversies. 
thus will American Protestantism | 
from the valley of contention and d 

Besides the observances in countl 
dividual churches, Holy Week as it 
and went set forth in a still more ef 
fashion the claims of the Christian r 
upon busy New Yorkers. Trinity, 
head of Wall Street, a Gibraltar of r 
in the midst of office buildings that 
above it, was thronged every week | 
the noon hour. Under the auspices 
Federation of Churches services br 
the Gospel message of song and § 
into the life of the metropolis wer 
daily in four or five theaters downtoy 
uptown. In one the evangelistic 
drama, “A Maker of Men,” was 
Speakers of the caliber of Bishop Ma 
Dr. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Keigwir 
Daniel Poling and others were heard. 
messages being broadcasted. On ; 
morning as early as seven o’clock thro 
worshipers plan to gather on the gi 
of Columbia University, to unite in a 
appropriate to the dawn of Christer 
most comforting day. 


Ocean Park Conferenc 


Prospects are bright for the Missionar. 
cation Conference which will be held at 
Park, Me., July 1-10. A strong progra 
been set up by the educational co 
headed by Rev. E. L. Shaver as dean. Di 
will welcome some leaders of former years 
Beulah Cone, Miss Edith Scamman, Dr, 
Frank, Rev. R. W. Roundy, Prof. C. 
ming of Bangor Seminary, and others. ~ 
the leaders new to the conference a 
Helen F. Smith, associate secretary | 
Woman’s Board of Missions, and Rey. 
Moulton of India. The recreational dire 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel and the leader of 
Perry for young men is Donald EH. 
assistant pastor of the First Chureh of | 
Glastonbury, Ct. Rev. A. M. Parker is 

man of the conference and Miss Lue 
Gardner, 12 Lynde St., Salem, Mass., 3 
secretary and registrar. From her fi 
tails may be secured. The regis 
limited to 200, 
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Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill 


An Interpretation 
By Thomas C. Richards 


Minister of the Mystic Church, Medford, Massachusetts 


(Eprrors’ Notr—On April 19, the 150th 
miversary of the battles of Lexington and 
meord will take on the form of a national 
lebration, with Vice-President Dawes as 
speaker. President Coolidge has been 
vited to be present at the Bunker 
li semi-centennial in June. The facts and 
‘cumstances of these beginnings of the 
nerican Revolution are as familiar as 
B OC to even the schoolboy. Mr. Richards 
8 attempted an interpretation of those 
cts.) 
ley came three thousand miles and died, 
) keep the past upon the throne. 
('UCH is the inscription on the grave of 
) the two British soldiers at Concord 
idge. Here is the true issue that made 
at conflict inevitable. It was not a ques- 
m of tax on tea or the Stamp Act; it was 
t even a question of home rule. More 
an economic question or political program 
re at stake. The nghts of humanity were 
e stakes. The struggle was not merely be- 
een Great Britain and her colonies. It 
us another chapter in the fight which 
ened with the granting of the Magna 
arta. 
“If it had not been for that doddering 
1 idiot of a king, there would have been 
Separation between us,” said Silvester 
ymme, standing on British soil and speak- 
~ to the International Council of Congre- 
tional Churches. The issue was the divine 
shts of kings and the popular will. The 
‘tuggle was between privilege and privi- 
red classes and the people and their 
shts. 
“Lacking a Bunker Hill there had been 
other Dunbar,” said Calvin Coolidge. He 
ded, “The conflict between freedom and 
ivilege was inevitable. That it broke out 
America rather in Bngland was acci- 
ntal.” Pitt and Burke fought on the 
me side with Virginia and Massachusetts. 
ie liberties and rights of Englishmen were 
cured by the resistance in America. The 
nerican Revolution made the rights of the 
mmon man forever different in all the 
iglish-speaking world. 
The influence of Lexington and Bunker Hill 
nt even further. Charles Pinckney, a dele- 
te to the Federal Constitutional Convention, 
1788 asked whether the movements of the 
ople in Ireland, in the Netherlands, and 
France, in resisting the edicts of mon- 
chs and demanding their rights, would 
ive been possible without the Revolution. 
Indoubtedly not!’ he said. “Let it be 
en our boast that we have already taught 
me of the wisest and oldest nations to 
plore their rights as men; and let it be 
T prayer that the effects of the Revolution 
ay. never cease to operate until they have 
ishackled all the nations that. have the 
mness to resist the fetters of despotism.” 
This is another message which comes from 
€ monument on Lexington Common that 
vers the dust of their minutemen who fell 
ere, April 19, 1775. Pain is always and in- 


a 


evitably the price of progress. The footprints 


of humanity’s forward march are of neces-- 


sity bloody tracks. ‘What draws no blood 
stirs none.” I am speaking not now of war 
—far from it. Sacrifice is God’s moral and 
spiritual equivalent of war. Whatever our 
theory of the atonement, the cross of Cal- 
vary forever proclaims that sacrifice is the 


The chief ideal of the American people 
is idealism. I cannot repeat too often 


that America is a nation of idealists. 


That is the only motive to which they 
ever give any strong and lasting reac- 
tion — Calvin Coolidge. 


price of freedom, freedom of thought, free- 
dom to worship God, freedom from the tyr- 
anny of the past, be that past kings or the 
dead hand of ancient traditions and creeds. 
Things that count, cost. There are no 
bargain counters in religion or morals or 
progress. One of the big questions that 
confronts the minutemen of today is, “Are 
you willing to pay the price?’ 

“Here’s where we licked the British,” said 
a youngster of ten as he guided me to 
the insignificant monument on Dorchester 
Heights. Then I read on the tablet that it 
was on these Heights that Washington 
planted his cannon that commanded Boston 
and the harbor and caused the British army 
to withdraw. Few people know that there 
is such a monument, but everybody knows 
about Bunker Hill monument and eyvery- 
body can see it. That huge, homely, stone 


finger-post, however, stands over a battle- 
field that was lost, while that forgotten 
tablet on Dorchester Heights meant the 
evacuation of Boston and the freeing of 
New England from the dreaded and detested 
redcoats. 

Men have been fed up on the slogan that 
“nothing succeeds like success,” but as we 
were reminded in the war, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like failure.” The Germans were 
gone when defeat began. They had been 
led to expect success and nothing else. They 
were bad losers, while Marshal Haig’s 
greatest appeal was, “You are fighting with 
your backs against the wall.” 

Bunker Hill was lost, but the cause of 
the colonists was won there. The way in 
which that raw militia lost was the promise 
and potency of inevitable victory. “Did the 
militia fight?” was the inquiry of Washing- 
ton as soon as the news of the battle reached 
him, so Calvin Coolidge tells us. It was not 
a question of ground lost or won, but a 
question of the moral stamina of the men. 
From the standpoint of the times the cross 
and Calvary spelled defeat, but Jesus knew 
better. “I, if I be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me.” 

The man who is strong to fight his fight, 

And whose will no front can daunt, 

Tf the truth be truth and the right be right, 

Is the man that the ages want. 

Tho’ he fail and die in the grim of defeat, 

Yet he has not fled the strife, 

And the house of earth will seem more 
sweet 

For the perfume of his life. 
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THE Nrw JEWISH UNIVERSITY NEAR JERUSALEM 
This great institution is the realization of one of the high hopes of the Jews who 


have financed it. 
Jerusalem from the east. 
four officiating at the formal opening. 


It is on Mount Scopus, near the Mount of Olives, and overlooks 
The University was dedicated on April 1, with Lord Bal- 
It will provide higher educational facilities 


for the Holy Land and serve as a rallying point for Jewish students from all parts of 
the world. It will be a new Oriental culture center which should have a good and 
enlightening influence. 
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and districts last summer under the com- 
mission of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. They came from Bangor and 
Yale, Union and Oberlin, Chicago and San 
Francisco, with a representation of the more 
mature students from colleges Hast and West. 
It is only necessary to quote from their re- 
ports to realize the value of the experience. 
Here a young man found himself in a town 
far from the railroad, confronted by the Satur- 
day night dance problem. Nearly all the people 
of the community attended and stayed out 
until daylight Sunday morning. Of course a 
service on Sunday following such a night was 
impossible. How did the student pastor meet 
this situation? He went to the manager of 
the public dance hall, set forth his difficulties, 
and persuaded him to hold the dances on Fri- 
day night instead of Saturday. In this small 
community is a Congregational church, the 
only religious organization ever established 
there. The problem of how to live together in 
harmony and carry on a regular church work 
is not easy, but in a way the people are doing 
it. In this town are Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Christian Scientists, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, and Congregationalists, nearly all 
of whom assist in the work of the church. 


4 Diets score students went to twelve states 


DrveLorping NEw Lire 


From the Far South comes the story of a 
church discouraged, services infrequent, prop- 
erty dilapidated, and general depression all 
too evident. A young man from the North, 
full of energy and a desire to serve, reached 
the town. The church doors were opened, the 
building cleaned, the Sunday school reorgan- 
ized, and services announced. A few weeks 
later an every member canvass was made for 
the work of the ensuing year with most grati- 
fying results, and in the end the church was 
ready for a minister and permanently on the 
up-grade. 

From another part of the field comes the 
following: “The first Sunday of the month 
was Family Sunday. We planned a special 
morning service with extra music, a picnic 
dinner, then informal speaking with our county 
judge and senior deacon as speakers, our state 
representative presiding, the day closing with 
a vesper musical service. More than 275 people 
were present. One of the most important re- 
sults of the day was the emphasis given to 
the idea that the family is the unit in church 
life. They came together, they ate together, 
they worshiped together.” 

In the older and established sections of our 
land it is difficult to understand the disinte- 
gration of family life, when it comes to matters 


of religion, that was all too well known on 


the old frontier. In an attempt to estimate 
the place of the church in a community, this 
student set out the case as follows: “First, 
that particular church has a large place in 
the affections of all the people, whatever their 
denomination, for ten miles around; second, 
the church is carrying forward a program 
which meets the rural situation as no other 
church in the neighborhood is attempting to 
do; third, it has within it a group of conse- 
crated, earnest, progressive people who are 
the leaders not only in the church but in civic 
affairs generally.” 


SuccessruL ComMMUNITY WorK 


Across the mountains, in a Western state, 
stands a little white church on a mesa. The 


“munity, 


By Secretary Frank Lincoln Moore 


gorges are cut deep on either side. The people 
come from ranches far and near. Months of 
depression in everything that pertains to agri- 
culture had wrought their work in this com- 
and the chureh doors were seldom 
open. But the student arrived. Church sery- 
ices immediately brought a fresh courage to 
the people. At first a mere handful, but after 
three Sundays nearly the entire population of 
the community was out. Prayer meetings 
were a success. Members of the church frankly 
doubted whether the people could be gathered 
for a midweek service, but the average was 


ONE OF THE HoMES 


Then came the organization of a club 
meeting twice a week. Baseball, 


forty. 
for boys, 


track work, and wrestling were favorite pas- + 


times; then a camp in the hills. A service, 
bringing the people from another community 
a few miles away, with basket dinner to fol- 
low, brought old friends together. 


In a prairie town a troublesome debt 
prompted the student pastor to try his hand 
at directing a play for the raising of funds. 
He obtained as competent coach a Roman 
Catholic, formerly a teacher in the public 
school, and half. of the characters in the play 
were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The friendly spirit between the Protestants 
and the Catholics in this community is sig- 
nificant. When the great night came, the 
town hall was crowded, and the play was a 
great success. Later they were asked to take 
it to a town thirty miles away. A goodly sum 
was realized but, best of all, the people of the 


C. H. M.S. Student Work for 1924 “@ 


Significant Summer Service 


e 

community had learned to work togethe! 
the close of the summer this student w1 
“IT am more convinced than ever of the 
of a liberal, vital view of religion.” 

The whole-hearted way in which the 
dents throw themselves into the task i 
freshing. When they arrive on the field, t 
begin to happen. It may be the reopenii 
the church service, the reorganization 0: 
Sunday school, the gathering together oi 
girls and boys of the community for some 
of a working organization for the few y 
the student will be on hand; it may be 
reaching out into the larger activities ot 
community and linking the church worl 
with various civic activities, but in one 
or another the influence of the student b 
to be felt at the very start. 


NortH DAKOTA AND UTAH. 


Into a North Dakota town went a stv 
from an Wastern school, and before ten 
had passed he had organized a daily yae 
Bible school which aroused enthusiastic 
port. Four experienced public school tea 
volunteered their services as assistants. 
the Protestant children in the town were 
rolled. In this particular place most of 
people who attend the services of the ch 
are not members. ‘They belong to othe 
nominations, but because this is the 
church of the community, they attend 
services and support the work. Thus 
church has come to be a real community ce 

A student in Utah, sixty miles from a 
road, entered heartily into the celebratio 
National Peace Sunday. For more than 
weeks he worked on the program, striyin 
bring all the community together for this 
bration. There would have been no ob 
ance of the day had he not taken the — 
The Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, and - 
mon Churches joined the Congregational 
general observance of the day. The Hpisc 
Bishop gave the principal address. This ; 
student, realizing that no service. could be 
in the church for some weeks and per 
months after he left, organized the churd 
that the Sunday school, ladies’ aid society, 
Christian Endeavor work could go on 1 
larly. They also arranged to carry on § 


STUDENTS IN HomE MISSIONARY 


SumMMeER Work, 1924 
Left to right: Messrs. Leath, Berry, Morehouse, Schumpert, Schemper, 
Bauer, Herbert, Bryan, Tucker. 
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es themselves, the student sending them 
rmons whieh were read from the pulpit by 
fferent laymen of the church. 

In a field in a prairie state, forty miles 
om the railroad, one student thoroughly 
juipped from the standpoint of religious edu- 
tion, found a Sunday school which he said 
years very little resemblance to any kind of 
ongregationalism I have ever seen. But, per- 
ips,” he observed, “the school is bringing 
me real values into the lives of those who 
tend.” Needless to say, the literature used, 
th for the study of the lesson and the papers 
stributed, was something of a revelation to 
ie who has been familiar only with the best._ 


FIsHine CoMPEtiTion 


A student from New England found himself 
hong a group of farmers in the West who 
ught respite from the work of the week by 
ips to the mountains for fishing on Sundays.. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


He felt himself unable quite to meet this kind 
of competition—the men trying to “catch fish” 
while he was trying to “catch men.” He fos- 
tered neighborhood picnics and social gather- 
ings, held community “sings” in the different 
farmhouses, conducted daily vacation Bible 
schools, and was especially faithful in pas- 
toral calling, never forgetting the sick and un- 
fortunate. The children, he found, needed little 
urging to bring them to Sunday school. On his 
first Sunday there were two little tots wait- 
ing at the schoolhouse, the youngest only six 
years old, who had trudged a mile and a 
half to get there. They walked that distance 
to and fro nearly every Sunday of the year. 
The mother of one little girl twelve years old 
said she had driven three miles to Sunday 
school because her daughter had insisted that 
they must both go. Thus he found that the 
parents would often attend religious service 
simply because the little children wanted them 
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to go with them. “A little child shall lead them.’’ 

It is a rewarding work both for fhe churches 
and for the men themselves, What the sum- 
mer meant to one of these young men may be 
inferred from the following, written just as 
he was leaving the field: “What shall I say? 
The green valleys, the rolling, sagebrush-coy- 
ered hills, the rugged, snow-capped mountains 
have made an indelible impression upon me. 
There is a grandeur and beauty which I would 
like to make a part of me. That which I feel 
I would that I could live, for to try to express 
it is to fail. Then the people are like the 
country. There is a freedom and open-hearted- 
ness which I have never met with elsewhere. 
They have treated me so well. It has made 
me feel badly, for I go little deserve the kind- 
nesses which they have shown to me. My efforts 
at being a minister, I fear, are pretty feeble, 


the vague reachings-out of an inexperienced 
being.” 


Three Denominational Problems 


(EXT October the delegates to the National 
~ Council are going-to be asked to vote on 
e question of merging the national mission- 
Y Societies into from two to five groups, and 
less some one begins to discuss the advan- 
ges or disadvantages of such merging before 
at meeting the Council will be voting with- 
t much study beforehand. 

So far as I have heard, the principal argu- 
ent for the merger is a simplified presenta- 
m of the missionary appeal to the churches. 
iS same argument must have been in the 
nds of the Council when they combined the 
ome Missionary Society, the Church Build- 
¢ Society, and part of the Congregational 
mday School and Publishing Society into 
home missionary group and distributed other 
partments of this last named society to 
her societies. The results were the forming 
a new society—the Congregational Sunday 
hool Wxtension Society—the holding on to 
of the old societies, and the handling of 
® work of the three home societies by one 
ard of directors. The meetings of the joint 
ard have always been confusing, and the 
iss of work has been so whittled down to 
into the time allotted for the meeting as to 
“unsatisfactorily considered. Also there was 
great loss in having a much smaller group 
men interested in the details of administrat- 
* home missions by having one board take 
2 place of three boards. There was no say- 
; in secretaries to supervise the work, and 
small saving in the treasury department. I 
nture to say that there would be no hue 
d ery for a merger today if that home mis- 
ms group had operated under one name in 
ice of three. This same mistake was made 


converting some of the commissions into 
ards, such as the Ministerial Relief Board 
d the Annuity Fund; and giving them a 
reentage of the apportionment of the church 
1evolences has added appeals in place of 
lucing them. 


7: 


A Simpite Appran 


innot a simple appeal to the churches be 
rked out without further merger? Is it not 
e to present to the churches a home mis- 
program and a foreign missions program? 
honeys received by the home missions 
could be distributed according to a pre- 


nged percentage among them; the indi- 
mal church does not need to worry over 
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such detail. What they are interested in is 
the home missions program; all of it is good. 
The same principle applies to the foreign mis- 
sions group, and so on to any other group that 
may be decided on. 

My opinion of commissions and their finane- 
ing will come later. I am now thinking of the 
churches as I have visited them in different 
parts of the country. I find they .are con- 
fused by the multiplicity of the many home 
societies. Even the ministers do not memorize 
the names of the many home societies or their 
initials. They are interested in the denomina- 
tional program. Where envelope systems are 
used, most of the church members are giving 
to the church benevolences and to the church 
expenses. They do not know or care what pro- 
portion goes to home, what goes to foreign; 
they direct their church treasurer to divide its 
they are doing their part for’ the benevolent 
program. JI am speaking of the mass of en- 
velope givers—not of the few that are stirred 
by an individual society speaker, or the person 
who draws an annual check for the society of 
his devotion. Before we jump too far on a 
merger program cannot this simplified presen- 
tation to the churches be tried? 


DENOMINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


What are commissions of the National Coun- 
cil? Why are they appointed, and how long 
should they exist? What should become of 
them? These are some of the questions that 
have been flowing through my mind as I have 
been drawing the checks of the National 
Council for its expenses. As I understand 
a commission, it is a body of people 
appointed to study a particular subject 
and to report back to the National Coun- 
cil at its next meeting. If, after study, it is 
found that the topie studied is one that ap- 
peals to the Council, then this worthy object 


‘should be turned over to one of our national 


societies best equipped further to promote the 
work, and the commission should be dismissed. 
But unfortunately some good objects could not 
find a final resting place in any of our societies, 
so we have had to establish permanent commis- 
sions, such as the Commission on BPyangelism, 
the Commission on Missions, the Board of 
Ministerial Relief, and the Annuity Fund. I 
am beginning to feel that this Commission on 
BHyvangelism should be carried on by the Edu- 


-— Mergers, Commissions, and Finance 


cation Society, possibly from the New York 
office. They would, however, have to keep in 
mind that there is a service to be rendered 
on the foreign field ag well as on the home 
field. The work of the Commission on Social 
Service has been assumed by the Education 
Society and an extra percentage added to the 
apportionment for that department. For fear 
that some people would say that the Council 
had lost interest in the question of social sery- 
ice, it did not have the nerve to dismiss that 
commission at the last National Council meet- 
ing. It did, however, drop four of the ecommis- 
sions that had ceased to function. 

As I remember it, the Commission on Mis- 
sions was originally elected to serve as a clear- 
ing house for the missionary societies; then 
the Congregational World Movement was dele- 
gated to-it; and it became a promotional 
joint agency. Is it not really functioning as 
a second executive committee of the National 
Council? If so, Should not either the Com- 
mission on Missions or the Executive Commit- 
tee be dropped? If the former were dropped, 
then the Executive Committee should be en- 
larged so as to become more 
and should have 
bers. 


representative, 
a proportion of women mem- 
If the latter were dropped, then the 
Commission on Missions should be reduced in 
its number of members in order to make it an 
economical working body. 

While the denomination is in the spirit of 
change and merger, would it not be well to 
study methods of simplifying the organizations 
and finance of the Council and its commissions 
as well as of the benevolent societies? Should 
we have any permanent commissions unless 
there is no society to take over the work? If 
a permanent commission is found necessary, 
should not its expense be carried by the Na- 
tional Council rather than creating what is 
equivalent to a new society? 


DENOMINATIONAL FINANCE 


As treasurer of the National Council, I feel’ 
that the churches should expect more of me: 
than the mere caring for the receipts and ex- 
penditures of this modest budget of about . 
$40,000 a year. If that were all, I would turn 
the honor over to a bonded clerk; but I fee] 
the responsibility of presenting 
lem at this time—that is, the financial systems. 
of the denomination. First, we have a per 
capita assessment to meet the Budgetof a) nak 


a larger prob- 
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of the expenses of the National Council and 
its commissions of about $40,000. Second, we 
have an additional assessment to help equal- 
ize the travel of the delegates to the biennial 
meeting of the Council. Third, as not enough 
money is received in this manner for the ex- 
penses of the permanent commissions of the 
National Council, we add an extra percentage 
of the apportionment to the Home Missionary 
Society for the Commission on Hyangelism and 
an extra percentage to the Education So- 
ciety for the Commission on Social Service. 
Fourth, then, to confuse matters still more, 
we assess all of our missionary societies a 
total of about $120,000 a year to meet the 
expenses of the Commission on Missions for 
the joint promotional program which they have 
assumed. 

On the side, I might add that all of the 
societies still maintain their we expenses 
of their own representatives ss his joint pro- 
motional program in addition to the above as- 
sessment, making the expenses of promotion 
of the denomination much greater than for- 
merly. This assessment is a first call on the 
moneys which the societies have received from 
the church for missionary use. 

Now, can anything be more confusing than 
our present financial system? No one is to 
blame for this—it is but a natural growth and 
should be recognized as an outgrown system. 

The remedy is clear to me; it will bring 
a protest from many sources; but I have faith 
to believe that a little praise may come in 
from some progressive brother. Here we have 
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the following budgets that belong to the Na- 
tional Council, or if not to them, then to one 
or more of the following commissions which 
should be assumed by some society, but of that 
I have already spoken, under the head of ‘De- 
nominational Commissions.” 


National Council 2.2.0... .+--+- $40,000 
National Council travel ........ 15,000 
Commission on Missions ....... 120,000 
Commission on Hyangelism ..... 15,000 

$190,000 


To meet this would require a 22 cents per 
capita assessment, which would net $190,000. 

The advantages of this plan will be the pay- 
ing of all of the bills of the National Council 
by funds given for that purpose; we will not 
be trying to fool ourselves by thinking that 
$40,000, or the present per capita tax of six 
cents (eight cents in some states) is paying 
all of our bills. Again all the money given for 
missions will be used for missions, a wonderful 
appeal for every speaker on missions. Again, 
if the churches are fully supporting their de- 
nomination by a per capita assessment, théy 
will be more interested in the way the money 
is spent, and without doubt saving will be 
the result. 

If the churches, the associations, and the 
state conferences wish to become more vitally 
interested in the operation of the denomina- 


tion, let them fully finance the denomination ~ 


through a per capita assessment or some other 
means, and not use moneys collected for our 
missionary societies for that purpose. 


A Code of Ethics for Ministers 


New Haven Association Defines Certain Principles 


[The following letter from Rev. William G. 
Lathrop, of Mount Carmel, Ct., registrar of 
the New Haven Association of Congregational 
Ministers, will explain the origin and purpose 
of “A Code of Ethics for Ministers,” which we 
publish herewith, and upon which comment is 
made in the editorial columns. Mr. Lathrop 
writes: 

The New Haven Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers includes fifty Congregational 
clergymen of the city and vicinity. Wile it 
may be fair to argue that for the ministerial 
profession a code of ethics may be or should 
be superfluous, yet the enclosed has been 
adopted by the association. ; . 

Rev. Edgar L. Heermance, in his study of 
such codes, has collected more than a thou- 
sand from many trades and professions. He 
has not learned of any before adopted by a 
ministerial association. Believing this to be of 
possible news value, by vote of the association 
I am sending you the enclosed for such. use by 
you as your judgment and space permit.) 


Cope oF ErnHics FoR MINISTERS 
Preamble 


The work of the ministry brings its own 
peculiar responsibilities and temptations. We 
believe that a statement of what we consider 
to be the proper ethical standards of our eall- 
ing will be valuable for our own guidance and 
helpful to young men entering the profession. 
It will also suggest to the public whet they 
may rightfully expect of a minister. 

The New Haven Association of Cungrega- 
tional Ministers therefore has adopted this 
Code of Hthics. 


Tue MINISTER AND His Work 


1. As a minister controls his own time he 
should make it a point of honor to give full 
service to his parish. 

2. Part of the minister’s service as a leader 
of his people is to reserve sufficient time for 
serious study in order thoroughly to appre- 
hend his message, keep abreast of current 
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thought, and develop his intellectual and spirit- 
ual capacities. 

3. It is equally the minister’s duty to keep 
physically fit. A weekly holiday and an annual 
vacation should be taken and used for rest 
and improvement. 

4. As a public interpreter of Divine Revela- 
tion and human duty, the minister should tell 
the truth as he sees it and present it tactfully 
and constructively. Ff 

5. It is unethical for the minister to use 
sermon material prepared by another without 
acknowledging the source from which it comes. 

6. As an ethical leader in the community, 
it is incumbent on the minister to be scrupu- 
lously honest, avoid debts, and meet his bills 
promptly. 

7. The minister should be careful not to 
bring reproach on his calling by joining in 
marriage improper persons. 


Tue MINISTER’s RELATIONS WITH HIS 
PARISH 


1. It is unethical for a minister to break 
his contract made with the church. 

2. As a_ professional man the minister 
should make his service primary and the re- 
His efficiency, how- 
ever, demands that he should receive a salary 
adequate to the work he is expected to do and 
commensurate with the scale of living in that 
parish which he serves. 


3. It is unethical for the minister to engage- 


in other lines of remunerative work without 
the knowledge and consent of the church or 
its official board. 

4. The confidential statements made to a 
minister by his parishioners are privileged and 
should never be divulged without the consent 
of those making them. 

5. It is unethical for a minister to take 
sides with factions in his parish. 

6. The minister recognizes himself to be the 
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servant of the community in which he re: 
Fees which are offered should be accepted 
in the light of this principle. 


THE MINISTER’s RELATIONS WITH TH 
PROFESSION 


1, It is unethical for a minister to inte 
directly or indirectly with the parish wo: 
another minister; especially should he be 
ful to avoid the charge of proselyting. 

2. Ministerial service should not be ren 
to the members of another parish without 
sulting the minister of that parish. 

3. It is unethical for a minister to — 
overtures to, or consider overtures fro! 
church whose pastor has not yet resigne 

4. It is unethical for a minister to s 
ill of the character or work of another 
ister, especially of his predecessor or sucee 
It is the duty of a minister, however, in 
rant cases of unethical conduct, to bring 
matter before the proper body. 

5. As members of the same profession 
brothers in the service of a common Mz 
the relation between ministers should be o: 
frankness and co-operation. 


Woman’s Home Missionas 
Union 


This year the annual meeting of the 
man’s Home Missionary Union is to be 
in Grace Church, Framingham, Mass., 
April 22 and 23. The general theme of | 
Relations will be discussed from a numbe 
different angles, beginning with a confer 
on Wednesday afternoon. In the eveniz 


‘musical program will be given by the e 


taining church, followed by an address by 
H. C. Herring, secretary of the Social Se: 
Department of the Education Society. 
Herring has something very definite to 
and the ability to say it in a clear and 
vincing style. 

On Thursday morning, following the n 
sary business, reports, ete., addresses wil 
given by Miss Stella Jordan, field secre 
of the Education Society; by Mr. Anc 
Gavlik, who was born in Hungary and ¢ 
to America at 17 years of age, having gi 
from the poor, ignorant breaker boy in 
mines to be the spiritual leader of all 
Slovak work of the Congregational Chure 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh; by Mr. PI 
Frazier, a Dakota Indian and a produce 
Santee. He will sing Dakota hymns and s 
of the Indian’s songs of worship. Mr. Fr: 
will appear in full Indian costume. 

The meeting will close on Thursday after1 
with an organ recital by the organist of G 
Church, a pageant presented by member: 
the Pro Christo Guild under the directior 
Miss Gladys Johnson, and a devotional ser 
by Mrs. F. S. Berry of Northbridge. 


Another Version 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Dr. Oliver Huckel’s new version of the 
bedtime prayer for a little child, which 
peared in The Congregationalist for Mar 
suggests to me that the version I have 
using may be of interest. } 
The following not only eliminates all 
jectionable and unwholesome phrases, sul 
tuting therefor a positive, helpful, comfor 
thought of the Heavenly Father, but 
strikes a positive and suggestive note bea 
on the conduct of the following day, a 
the same time each sentence ends wi 
same word the original sentence has. 


Now I lay me down to sleep: ‘ 
I pray thee, Lord, me, safe to keep 
And in the morning when I wake, 
Help me the way of love to take. 


Madison, Ct. EpwARD A. MORE 
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xTy YEARS OF AMERICAN Humor: A 
x ANTHOLOGY, edited by JOSEPH LEWIS 
(oH (Little, Brown. $2.50). Over 400 
s of well-selected material illustrating the 
opment as well as the variety of Ameri- 
humor. The “jacket” illustration by Col- 
with 16 typical sketches of leading hu- 
sts of past and present, reminds us in a 
not enforced by the text of the volume of 
xtent to which the medium of humor has 
ged. The “comics” in the modern daily 
to take the place that the humorous 
h—the basis of much permanent humor- 
iterature—once occupied. Would that all 
represent this newer development mani- 
d as wholesome, humane, and high-minded 
2 of the cartoonist’s medium as character- 
Collier’s work! 

JLTURE AND RESTRAINT, by HucH BLAcK 
ell. $2.00). A reprint in the fifth edi- 
of a book that has found wide acceptance 
commendation. 


fuURCH MUSIC AND WORSHIP, by Harv E. 
PER (Abingdon Press. $2.00 net). H. Aug- 
e Smith furnishes the introduction and 
aends not only the book but the work which 
iuthor has done in his own church in Au- 
dale, Mass. Here he tells other preachers 
leaders how to do it. Both the associa- 
and relationship of music and religion are 
issed intelligently. The musical leader- 
of the church, its responsibility and op- 
nity, are portrayed. Mr. Harper can 
y make a congregation sing, for we have 
1 him do it, and he certainly shows others 
to do it, too, in this book. Choirs, junior 
‘s, intermediate choirs, senior choirs, 
ul societies, and all kinds of musical 
nizations in conection with church music 
described, interpreted, discussed, and ex- 
ied. It is the best handbook of the kind 
lave seen, combining something of theory 
much of the practical side of church 
e and worship. It is great for musical di- 
rs and for pastors even if they have not 
musical gifts of the author. 
HAT ARE You GOING TO BE?, by HALLAM 
WKSWORTH (Century. $1.75). A good guide 
to a life work, which should be helpful 
H young people. It gives the qualifica- 
; needed for success in various locations, 
iding in the study teaching, the ministry, 
medicine, mechanics, art, writing, adver- 
g, salesmanship, and especially business. 
IND AS A Forcr, by CHARLES I’. HARFORD, 
. (Holt & Co, $1.50). Describes the mind 
force, the unit of which is a thought, and 
operation of which is analogous to that of 
Tricity. Its mechanism 
of the telephone or wireless apparatus. 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
$ and argues for auto-suggestion and men- 
therapy in which he sees possibilities be- 
l any that we have yet realized. 
SERMONS ON THE GREAT TRAGEDIES OF THE 
UE, by ASHLEY CHAPPELL (Doran. $1.60 
- “Sin is the tragic element in human 
It is back of every tragedy. All these 
r tragedies are built on it, like the 
edies of the insufficient, of the wrong de- 
m, of the almost, of the ashen face, of the 
ited memory, and of the empty hand. These 
10ns by a noted preacher of the Methodist 
rch, South, are both vivid and virile. 
ré is both personality and power in the 


ee 


is compared to. 


message. They are straight from the shoulder 
and straight to the heart. Not all will agree 
with the theology which is continually break- 
ing through, which in fact permeates every 
message. Dr. Chappell is conservative in his 
theology, as you would expect from a Southern 
Methodist, but he is also passionate in his 
appeal as befits any disciple of John Wesley. 


EVOLUTION, by VERNON 
ton. $1.75). “Evolution is again an exciting 
word.” Its utterance creates discussion,— 
scientific, absurd, uniformed, bitter, and trivial. 
Professor Kellogg sheds light instead of heat 
on the discussion by showing what evolution 
is—a way of life. It is at once scientific and 
untechnical, up-to-date and readable, schol- 
arly but human. LHvolution is not so formid- 
able in his hands as it is reasonable. He uses 
common plants and animals—and humans, too, 
in his elucidation. It will do much to correct 
the popular misconceptions. Hvolution means 
“a reasonable, satisfying, ennobling conception 
of life, a conception that gives life infinite 
promise. Organic evolution is the out-rolling 
of the plan of life, the unfolding of the pos- 
sibilities of life.’ Here is one of the best of 
the answers to a perplexing questions, ‘‘What 
is evolution?” 

MyTus aNnp LEGENDS or InpIA: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STupy OF HINDUISM, by J. 
M. Mackin, M.A. (T. & T. Clark. $2.75). A 
collection of about fifty translations from the 
sacred epics of India, selected from a wide 
range of literature in the effort to illustrate 
the topical and fundamental aspects of Hindu- 
ism. The stories are interesting and their 
value to the student is greatly increased by 
the notes which explain many of the historical 
and mythological allusions. 


Kettoce (Apple- 


CHRISTIANITY FOR TopAy, by JOHN GODFREY 
Hitt (Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents). “A 
Brief Study of Our Christian Faith,” as the 
sub-title has it, is so good that one cannot 
help but wish it were a little better in certain 
important respects. 

The author is Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Principles of Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He is well 
known as an influential teacher of young 
people. 

The book is a reverent, warm-hearted, and 
sensible interpretation of Christian belief. The 
author has skillfully interpreted many of the 
old doctrines in the light of modern experience. 

The point at which improvement might be 
made is in the kind of questions selected for 
discussion and the manner in which some of 
the material is presented. The questions are 
called “thought questions’ but a very large 
proportion of them call for no more thought 
than is necessary to read the chapter with 
which they are connected, and while the view- 
point of the entire work is liberal, there is, 
nevertheless, a tendency at many points to 
state matters in an almost dogmatic fashion 
rather than to raise questions for deliberation. 
Even so, we consider this one of the best 
textbooks’ on this subject that is now available. 


Tue Ace or GuILE, by A. N. KAvcHER 
(Templeton, Mass). The author writes what 
he calls an introduction to the science of the 
time,” namely, “Tempology.” His theory is 
that “life is gesture, and time is its school.” 
Hach individual event must be understood in 
the light of the age, and not the age in the 
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light of collective events. Proceeding upon 
this basis Mr. Kaucher analyzes the times 
under such headings as “economics,” “mesono- 
mies,” and ‘‘essenomics.” 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN THE LIGHT oF 
Curist, by H. C. Carter, M.A. (Appleton). 
A book of sermons originally given to 
Sunday evening congregations at Cambridge, 
England. The writer believes that Jesus 
Christ has a message for men and women to- 
day, a message which, if apprehended and fol- 
lowed, would enable them to approximate 
much more closely to Christ’s ideal of what 
human relations should be. This message. he 
interprets with keen insight, human sympathy, 
and good judgment, in its application to such 
problems as wealth, labor, racial relations, 
and those of marriage and family life. 

Our INFINITE Lire, by WILLIAM KINGSLAND 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). The author of “Scien- 
tific Idealism” has put into more compact form 
and in a revised edition the fundamental 
principles of his previous work. He is a 
scientist and a thinker, and combined with 
his scientific idealism is a rational mysticism. 
He discourses on evolution, mind, and matter, 
the individual and the universal, good and eyil, 
and the higher and lower self. His position 
is best stated in his own words, ‘The history 
of man’s evolution is the history of the un- 
folding of his innate powers. He has reached 
the point where mind predominates, but has 
not as yet learned to use the power of his 
mind for the direct production of physical re- 
sults. In due time he must go beyond mind 
and realize that ‘the power of the Spirit’ 
and the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ are also within 
him. When this has been realized . . . Man 
himself in his power and dignity and glory 
will be something as yet only dimly adum- 
brated in the Scriptures of the World.” 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN, by THOMAS 
BuRKE (Doran. $2.00). A “book of confes- 
sions” that reads like a novel. The author 
gained fame by his stories of the Limehouse 
district in London. This book is apparently 
autobiographical, but not wholly so. It is a 
book of fine feeling and expression which nar- 
rates with moving power the story of a genius, 
not great but none the less true, rising out 
of orphandom, poverty, and squalor into the 
appreciation of art in music and literature. 
Mr. Burke knows his facts at first hand, and 
his portrayal of the development of an artistic 
soul is out of experience. 


CHRIST TRIUMPHANT, by A. MaAuvpEe Roy- 
DEN. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons $1.25). The 
glad, victorious message of this book is in 
keeping with the Haster mood. In Part 1, 
through the medium of the case method, we 
see Christianity triumphant in actual situa- 
tions; in an unarmed state, with the. state’s 
criminals, in international relationships and 
in business. In Part 2, The Meaning of the 
Cross, Miss Royden paints a picture of the 
living Christ as Universal Spirit in whom 
there is the “triumphant power of the West” 
combined with “deep spirituality of the Hast.” 
There is much to reassure us of the power as 
well as the beauty of the religion we profess. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Conflicts and Complexes 


“When you hear the expression, ‘‘Bedlam let 
loose,’ do you realize the bit of history that 
lies back of it? St. Mary of Bethlehem was 
an ancient London priory which, when Henry 
VIII suppressed the monasteries and nun- 
neries, was turned into a madhouse. In those 
days the mentally diseased were exhibited for 
a fee, like wild beasts in a menagerie. Dun- 
geons, chains, and ducking stools were their 
familiar portion. If any treatment was under- 
taken for their cure, it was scourging and 
torturing to drive out the “evil spirits.” It is 
not surprising, under such conditions, that the 
place of their confinement was so filled with 
the noise of their howlings, and their frenzied 
efforts to get free, that the very word Bedlam 
(the local pronunciation) became proverbial 
for wild confusion. 

No oné can travel far through life without 
finding in his mind a state of conflict. Un- 
reason and reason, fear and duty, ideal and 
passion, the intense longing for happiness and 
the impositions of stern necessity—such things 
are at odds. Mere repression of that which 
is riotous is not likely to make for peace and 
happiness and useful living any more than it 
did in Bedlam Hospital. Pent-up emotion, 
struggling in its chains to find release, may 
turn the human prison-house into a Bedlam. 
If it cannot overwhelm the will and find vent 
in direct expression, it has other resources. 


It can call into confederation other emotions 


and. ideas, and organize what modern psychol- 
ogy calls a “complex.” Then, after lying dor- 
mant for a time, it can bring disaster into the 
life in some wholly unexpected way, by con- 
verting mental discord into an utter inability 
to walk, or an unconquerable fear to go upon 
the street alone, or a persistent pain, or some 
distressing hallucination, or some _ afilictive 
automatism, or some annoying compulsion neu- 
rosis, a wrecked life, long-suffering both for 
the patient and for those connected with him. 

A certain woman sat down at her desk one 
morning to the pleasant task of writing a note 
to a friend. Yet no sooner had she inscribed 
the date than she found a mood of sadness 
creeping over her which stopped her pen, and 
quickly became so strong that she decided not 
to write at all. She had felt entirely well 
when she arose, and was unaware of any 
reason whatever for her depression. But 
there was a reason. The writing of the date 
awoke a “complex” connected with a very dis- 


_ agreeable experience of many years before, as 


Dr. Brill, of New York, discovered when he 
began to probe her mind. The writing of the 
date did not revive the memory of the occur- 


ence; it only revived the emotion connected - 


with it. But why was that emotion ready to 
spring up, at this late day, and thwart her 
good intentions? Because that past experi- 
ence had never been properly dealt with. Be- 
ing put owt of her mind but not being ade- 
quately disposed of by her judgment, it was 
only put the deeper into her mind, there to 
linger till the moment arrived for morbid ex- 
pression. 

“Complexes,” says J. A. Hadfield, are 
“formed by the attachment of the instinctive 
emotions to objects or experiences presented 
by the environment, which, owing to their 
painful or repugnant character, are wnaccept- 
able to the ‘self.’” If the morbid attachment 

(Oontinued on page 499) 
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Closet and Altar 


LESSONS OF CONTENT 


For I have learned, in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content. I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how 
to abound.—Phil. 4: 11. 


I have never known a satisfied Christian, 
I confess. Indeed, I should take satisfac- 
tion as a poor voucher for Christianity. But 
I have known several contented Christians. 
—George MacDonald. 


The fountain of content must spring up 
in a man’s own mind; and he who has so 
little knowledge of human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his 
own disposition will waste his life in fruit- 
less efforts, and multiply the griefs which 
he proposes to remove.—Samuel Johnson. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers, 
O sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexéd? 
O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexéd 

To add to golden numbers golden numbers? 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 


. Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


Canst drink the waters of the crystal spring? 
O sweet content ! 

Swim’st thou, in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 

own tears? 
O punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king. 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor has a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny. 

Thomas Dekker. 


Contentment does not spring from what 
you have; contentment always. springs 
from what you see. You can use a penny 
to give a beggar bread; or you can use it 
to shut out the sun. And that is why love 
is infinitely happy, because it sees with the 
very eyes of God and finds, as Jesus found 
when he was here, “infinite riches.in a little 
room.”’—G. H. Morrison. 


Let me but have time to my thoughts, 
but leisure to think of heayen and grace 
to my leisure; and I can be happy in spite 
of the world. Nothing but God that gives 
it can bereave me of grace; and He will not, 
for his gifts are without repentance.— 
Joseph Hall. 


The way of the Lord is strength to the 
upright. The further a man walks in the 
good ways of God, the better he will find 
them.—John Mason. 


Most gracious God, who governest the 
world with infinite wisdom and goodness, 
teach me contentedly to submit to the dis- 
pensations of thy Providence, how contrary 
soever they may be to flesh and blood. Thou 
knowest the surest ways of making me 
happy, and art infinite in loving-kindness 
and mercy; therefore let thy blessed will in 
everything be my choice and satisfaction. 
Let all my dangers awaken me to a careful 
performance of my duty; that I may serve 
thee quietly with a devout mind, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Robert Nelson. 


(Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin) 


April 16, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVC 
Educational Aids to Friendline 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Toy 
for April 26-May 2 
BY WILLIAM E. STRONG, D.D. 
Topic: Friendliness as Hxpressed Th 
Educational Missions.—Acts 18 : 1-11; 19: 


The First Educational Missionary 

Paul was the first missionary; alway 
tent on preaching the Gospel. He touche 
larger part of what was regarded as the 
lized world in his day. But this outsta 
evangelist was also a great teacher. He 
a year and six months at Corinth, m 
disciples and training them in the faith 
Ephesus, after having preached for 
months with rather unsatisfactory result 
withdrew his disciples to the quiet of a I 
room and. there taught for two years 
day from eleven to four o’clock. 


The Opportunities of the Schoolroom 

The close and continuous associatic 
school work gives the best chance to | 
Christian ideas. This is especially tr 
boarding schools and colleges where te 
and pupils dwell together, meeting not 01 
the classroom but at playtime and in off | 
In such close acquaintance the missiona 
friendly heart gets a tremendous hold o 
pupils. The unfriendly conditions in 
the masses of men live; and the prejudic 
picion, and indifference that missionaries 
to overcome cannot be worn away by a § 
hearing of the Gospel message or a ¢ 
meeting with a missionary. 
Some Subjects for Discussion 

What form of missionary work—m¢ 
educational, social, or evangelistic, give 
best chance for expressing the spirit of f 
liness? What are their several advantag 


American Examples of Note . 

The witness of men and women in m 
work at home and abroad emphasizes 
power of friendliness in the work o 
school. Study the American Missionary 
ciation’s' schools in the South or im 
Southern Highlands, or the colleges aid 
Congregationalists, such as Northland, 0 
edge of the woods in Wisconsin, no less 
the schools and colleges of the Am 
and the Woman’s Boards. They bear abu 
and beautiful tribute to what men and y 
who have caught Christ’s. friendly spirit 
been able to do for their pupils in the co! 
of daily life. 


A Few Fine Foreign Cases 
Rev. Edward H. Smith in a country 
Foochow Province, China, has maintair 
Boys’ Academy for twenty years and ha 
table success in turning out church i 
leaders. He accounts for the success a 
in large part to patient loving of these 
a personal care that extended to every — 
Raymond Dudley writes. from India of 8 
for children of the Kallar caste, a notor 
bad robber caste, where marvelous tran 
tions have been wrought by the steady. 
sonal, friendly contacts of school life. 
Woman’s Board School for African gil 
Inanda draws its pupils from a wide ar 
the lure of its friendly heart as is told i 
American Board’s leaflet, “The Way 

Maid in Zululand.” 

A startling demonstration of the migh 
fluence of such friendliness *s reported 
article entitled, “Caste and the College 
tel” iv the Missionary Herald, January, 
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5 : 2 : . 
The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Stephen the First Martyr 


Jomment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 26 


Acts fi: 8-15; 7: 54-60 


ur lesson title is a misnomer. Stephen was 
of course, the first martyr. Back of the 
iSstian era was a long line of saints and 
yhets who were martyrs for the truth. Nor 
Stephen even the first Christian martyr. 
t distinction belongs to Jesus himself. For 
gh Jesus was much more than a martyr, 
his death had a significance that is not 
d in the sacrifice of every man for truth, 
ould not be forgotten that in his earthly 
Jesus was a martyr, going toward the 
s, from which he shrank, and fulfilling in 
divine purpose of the cross the way of 
human life. One who fails to grasp that 
am aspect of the martyrdom of Jesus fails 
uve the right approach toward his divinity 
his Saviorhood. 
it Stephen has been commonly called the 
Christian martyr for he was the first of 
“arly church to shed that blood which hag 
me the seed of the church. Stephen was 
of the seven men of wisdom and good re- 
chosen to administer the affairs of the 
church, so that the apostles might be 
for the work of prayer and spiritual guid- 
_ The greatness of these men thus chosen 
ars in the revelation of his character 
r fire, and it appears later in another les- 
n which Philip, who was also one of the 
, manifested rare character and wisdom. 
yw nobly these early Christians had 
ed the teaching of Jesus! How richly 
they inspired in following his example! 
in the moment of his death at the hands 
e infuriated mob, Stephen’s very language 
most the language of Christ upon the 
. Jesus had cried in his agony, “Father, 
ve them; they know not what they do.” 
len as he cries, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
,” calls also with a loud voice, “Lay not 
sin to their charge.” hat is the spirit 
is stronger than all prejudice and all bit- 
ss and all hate: the sublime spirit of 
reness. It is this that marks the power 
\dliness, the quality of the overcoming 


n who die in that spirit are more than 
lerors, and Stephen made that day a far 
er witness than he knew. If any doubt 
€ purpose and meaning of his sacrifice 
een present in his mind, surely that doubt 
| all have been removed if a few years 
he could have seen the marvelous ac- 
in behalf of the new faith of one who 
that day holding the garments of those 
had stoned him. Can there be any ques- 
of the profound influence that began that 
n the life of Saul? While we have not 
lear indication of the steps and stages 
d Saul’s conversion and his transforma- 
into the Christian Paul, we may be 
that this scene could not be easily dis- 
ed from the mind of a man who was 
le of love and fairness. ‘The faith of 
en, the loving spirit of Stephen chal- 
l at the very center of Paul’s Jewish 
lice, Was it any wonder that later Paul 
to exalt Love above Faith? Would God 

church could learn to do that today! 
at an appalling picture we have here of 
uelty and bitter injustice to which men 
riven by religious bigotry and prejudice! 


Men are not stoned and martyred today by 
bigotry and prejudice, at least not in just the 
same way in which Stephen was martyred, but 
bigotry and prejudice still parade in the name 
of religion, and take to themselves the noble 
task of defending orthodoxy and truth. Truth 
and orthodoxy at times need most to be saved 
from their professed friends. 

The message which comes from the life of 
this early Christian martyr is a message of 
love, a message of kindness and sympathy, a 
revelation of that spiritual understanding that 
discerns, even in men of violence, what may 
be a sincere purpose. But, oh, that sincerity 
would become inseparably attached to love and 
righteousness! I£ men who profess fidelity to 
religion were inspired above all other things 
by the passion to love one another, religious 
faith would not suffer, but the. church would 
be brought to the height of spiritual power. 

Where do we stand in this modern day our- 
selves? Do we stand with Stephen, maintain- 
ing above all things the spirit of love, willing 
to suffer if need be, or do we stand with. 
those who are full of suspicion and distrust? 
It is a good time to test our souls in the light 
of such a supreme example of love triumph- 
ing over hate. 


The National Church Project 


The following findings regarding the Virst 
Church in Washington were adopted in Wash- 
ington at the conference of Congregational 
state superintendents which was reported by 
Dr. Gilroy in the last issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist. Finding 7 refers to a general cam- 
paign through all the churches and is not 
intended to disapprove of earlier appeals to 
individuals. Indeed, the superintendents do 
favor early efforts to secure substantial gifts 
from individuals and desire no unnecessary 
delay in launching the campaign. 


FINDINGS OF SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE, 
Marcu 30, 1925 


1, First, we heartily endorse the project of 
a National Congregational Church and recom- 
mend that the matter be presented to the entire 
denomination for its support. 

2. We do not favor an Income-Producing 
Church. ’ 

3. We would recommend that most careful 
consideration be given as to the location of 
the new church. We are not convinced that 
the present location of the old church would 
be desirable in 25 or 50 years and we raise 
the question as to whether it would not be 
better to locate the church in a more strategic 
and commanding downtown location. 

4. It is our judgment that the National 
Council, acting through the Commission on Mis- 
sions, should make this project one of the 
denominational enterprises and not merely 
give it its sanction; and that the organiza- 
tion for a campaign for funds should proceed 
from the National Council. 

5. It is our judgment that the larger part 
of the funds necessary for this new enter- 
prise will needs be secured through individual 
contributions and that the appeal to the 
churches should be made not as an assessment 
but as voluntary offerings. 

6. The appeal to the churches should be 
made after a campaign of education and after 
the securing of large gifts from individuals. 

7. We believe that the appeal to the churches 
should not be made until about February, 1926, 
in order not to conflict with the every member 
canvass in December. 

8. For publicity and educational purposes 
the agencies we now have should be used 
namely, The Oongregationalist, the State 
papers, Burton’s News Letter to Pastors, and 
Church Bulletins, together with the presenta- 
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tion of the matter at Association and Confer- 
ence meetings, : 

9. The whole matter of the National Church 
and the organizations of the campaign for 
funds should be presented at the meeting of 
the National Council this fall and its en- 
dorsement secured, ° 


Findings Committee: 
C. C. Merritt, 
L. H, Kertirr, 
HE. H. Rorurocg, 
Everett Lrsuer. 

Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, the pastor of First 
Church, Washington, met a group of strong 
representative laymen and clergy at luncheon 
in New York City on April 2, and was greatly 
encouraged by the approval of the project ex- 
pressed, and by the immediate action taken 
toward selecting outstanding laymen for sery- 
ice on a national committee for the advance- 
ment of the cause. An even larger group of 
strong laymen and ministers met Dr, Pierce 
in Boston on April 3 and manifested like in- 
terest. Also the Boston men’ chose a nominat- 
ing committee for the selection of members of 
the national committee. 

Both the New York and Boston groups ex- 
pressed unanimous disapproval @f an income- 
producing type of church building and‘ ex- 
pressed a definite desire for a churehly type of 
edifice appropriate to Congregational tradi- 
tions and suited to the important purposes 
which it would serve at the nation’s capital. 


Our Invalid Parish 


(Continued from page 498) 

was made twenty years ago, it may be neces- 
sary for the sufferer to re-traverse the long 
route in order to face with the better judg- 
ment of the present moment what .was dis- 
torted or dodged or misinterpreted at that 
past time. For when hidden ideas and emo- 
tions are working disastrously upon the life, 
their power of doing mischief can be destroyed 
by bringing them from their concealment out 
into the open, and assuming a right attitude 
of mind toward them. The emotional malad- 
justment that made it possible for a fright or 
grief or pressure of work to result in mental 
or physical illness, can and must be corrected 
by the mind’s reasonable action. 


Social Service Luncheon 


On March 27, forty-eight Congregational 
women of Boston and vicinity gathered at a 
luncheon conference in Hotel Westminster to 
discuss the opportunities of the church in the 
social field. 

Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer of Portsmouth, 
chairman of the Women’s Committee of the 
National Commission on Social Service, pre- 
sided. She expressed the desire of the com- 
mittee to promote conferences of church women 
for the consideration of the social problems in 
their own communities, and explained the 
service the committee was prepared to render 
through providing literature and speakers on 
subjects of social interest. Hubert ©. Her- 
ring, secretary of the Commission, defined the 
social emphasis of religion as “the increasing 
of the boundaries of good will, pushing them 
back, and pushing them out.” Miss May, sec- 
retary of the Women’s Committee, spoke 
briefly on the “developing of the “gocial atti- 
tude.” 

Mrs. A. I’. Leonard of Springfield, and Mrs. 
Judson LL. Cross of Fitchburg, a member of 
the National Commission, were the speakers 
of the afternoon. Mrs. Leonard told the story 
of a church that is furnishing successful lead- 
ership for the social work of the community. 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, 
through, Olivet Community House, with its 
staff of paid and volunteer workers, is making 
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the section of the city in which it is located a 
better place to live in. The speaker called 
attention to the fact that the first baby clinic 
in that part of the city had been opened by 
the church; that the first pre-natal clinic in 
all Springfield was held in Olivet Community 
House; that before the church acquired a 
playground with its full-time, paid director, 
there had been no place in that crowded dis- 
trict of the city for the children to play. The 
free music school is an interesting part of 
the work. 

Mrs. Cross, speaking on the interdenomina- 
tional aspects of social service, told the story 
of Hastings Hall in Fitchburg. She pictured 
a dinner given by the league to which came 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, and large 
groups of the foreign born of the community, 
all happy in one understanding—inclusive 
fellowship. 

Both speakers were careful to emphasize the 
fact that the church program was a co-operat- 
ing and not a competing program; that no 
social work was undertaken or maintained by 
the church alone when the community was 
able and willing to provide for it in an effec- 
tive way. 

Has the church a function in the social field 
is no longer a question. The question is, how 
ean the church meet the appeal to high en- 
deavor and make its unique contribution to 
the community of which it is a part? ; 
f A. E. M. 


The New Norwalk Meeting 


House 


We publish upon the front cover of this 
issue a picture of the beautiful new meeting 
house of the First Congregational Church, 
Norwalk, Ct., of which Rey. Ernest F. 
McGregor, Ph.D., is the pastor. The building 
was dedicated on Sunday morning, March 15, 
in an impressive service. The Scripture 
reading was by Dr. Augustus F. Beard, an 
honored member of the church, aged 92, who 
officiated at the laying of the corner stone 
and celebrated his 91st birthday by preach- 
ing at the morning service the same day, on 
May 11, 1924. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Charles D. Strayer. Dr. Benjamin W. Bacon, 
of Yale, preached the dedication sermon, and 
a notable one, on “God’s Building.” His text 
was from I Cor. 3: 9—‘‘For we are laborers 
together with God; ye are God’s husbandry ; 
we are God’s building.” Dr. Bacon is a 
grandson of Dr. Leonard Bacon of Centre 
Church, New Haven, who preached at the 
dedication of the former church building, Oct. 
18, 1849. The dedication prayer was by the 
pastor, Dr. McGregor. 

The same evening there was a Fellowship 
Service with an address on “The First Person 
Plural” by Rey. George D. Egbert of Flush- 
ing, L. I., pastor of the Norwalk Church from 
1900 to 1911. Among those attending that 
service were representatives of Congregational 
churches whose historical beginnings are inter- 


woven with the history of this parish: Dan-. 


bury, 1696; Ridgefield, 1712; Wilton, 1726; 
New Canaan, 1731; Darien, 1744; Norfield, 
1757; Westport, 1832, and South Norwalk, 
1836. 

Monday evening there was a fine organ re- 
cital by Arthur Depew, organist of the Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, assisted by 
the Choral Art Society of Norwalk. 

One of the best features of the new meeting 
house is the new Wstey organ. The organ con- 
sists of a main organ, having four divisions 
(great, swell, choir, and pedal organs), the 
three manual divisions being enclosed in ex- 
pression chambers which are directly under 
the control of the organist. In addition, there 
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is an echo organ and a set of chimes located 
in a chamber above the ceiling, over the bal- 
eony, which are controlled from the choir key- 
board. “The whole represents, as it were, an 
orchestra of thirty-four instruments which is 
entirely complete through the inclusion of an 
Hstey Concert Harp, located in the echo 
chamber. 

Another important event of the dedication 
week was the Community service on Tuesday 
evening, when Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter 
delivered an able and eloquent address on “The 
Mission of the Meeting House.” 


HISTORICAL 


The First Church in Norwalk was gathered 
in 1652. There have been five church buildings. 
According to Hall’s “‘Norwalk,” the first three 
meeting houses were built on Primus Path, 
or “Towne Street,” now Hast Avenue, bear- 
ing the following dates: 1659, 1679, and 1720. 
The fourth building was located on the Green 
in 1788, and the fifth was built in 1848-9 on 
the corner of Lewis and Park Streets, facing 
the Green. That building was dedicated Oct. 
18, 1849, Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., being 
one of the three preachers on that memorable 
Sabbath. The other two were President Wool- 
sey of Yale College and Rev. Joel Hawes, 
D.D., of Center Church, Hartford. It was 
burned on Nov. 20, 1917. The corner stones 
of these last two buildings are preserved in 
the foundation of the present meeting house, 
in the south and north walls, respectively. 

The pastors of the church have been the 
following: Thomas Hanford, 1652-1693; 


Stephen Buckingham, 1697-1727; Moses Dick-: 


inson, 1727-1778; William Tennant, 1765-1772 
(co-pastor) ; Matthias Burnett, D.D., 1785- 
1806; Roswell R. Swan, 1807-1819; Sylvester 
Eaton, 1820-1827; Henry Benedict, 1828-1832 ; 
Edwin Hall, D.D., 1832-1855; William B. 
Weed, 1855-1860; Joseph Anderson, D.D., 1861- 
1864; Thomas S. Childs, D.D., 1866-1870; Rev. 
Samuel Dunham (supply), 1871-1872; John 
A. Hamilton, 1874-1882; Edward Anderson, 
1882-1889; Thomas K. Noble, D.D., 1890-1899 ; 
George D. WBgbert, 1900-1911; Ernest F. 
McGregor, Ph.D., 1912—. 


Tue New Meetine House 


The new building is of the Colonial 
type, and it has a white painted wood 
exterior, the feature of which is a_ portico 
surmounted by a slender spire, 150 feet 
in height. The spire structure is of steel bolted 
to a massive foundation of one hundred tons 
of concrete. 

The new edifice faces the Green, an unex- 
celled site, as the stately portico with its four 
beautiful Ionic columns standing on a white 
marble platform, and the graceful spire, may 
be viewed from a distance. The surrounding 
trees of the old Green furnish a beautiful 
setting. 

Three main entrance doorways admit to an 
ample vestibule. The ceiling of the vestibule 
is groined, and at each end is an open Colonial 
stairway leading to the gallery, also three 
French doors lead to the main auditorium. 
This seats about 400 in its mahogany and 
white pews. 

The pulpit platform is surmounted by an 
eliptical arch. Back of the pulpit platform is 
located the choir. Here, also, is the organ 
consol, concealed from view by a paneled rail- 
ing. The choir recess may be cut off from the 
main auditorium by means of a drop curtain, 
so that it may be kept heated for choir re- 
hearsals without heating the auditorium. The 
curtain may also be used for stereopticon lec- 
tures or for motion pictures. 

The ceiling of the auditorium is a flat dome, 
at the base of which, concealed from view, are 
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electric lamps and mirror-lined reflectors 
gives a soft, restful light. 

Behind the choir is located the organ 
ber containing an electrically operated 
organ of the latest design. At the opposi 
of the auditorium, and located over th 
ing of the gallery, is the echo organ. 

The pastor’s study and women’s cae 
complete the main floor plan. 

The second floor, over the main en 
vestibule, is given over to two memorial 
and to a motion picture booth. At the 
site end of the building, on the second 
is logated a ladies’ parlor, with an ope 
place. In connection with the ladies’ pa 
a kitchenette. At this end of the builk 
also located a men’s choir room. 

The woodwork throughout the build 
finished in old ivory, except the doors, 
are of mahogany. The flooring through 
of brown cork tile. 

The new building has been constructe 
fireproof walls and floors and a fire wa 
been built between the new church a1 
old parish house. Located in the spire 
sweet-toned Meneely bell. The totaal Cos 
$152,000. 

Many beautiful gifts of furniture and 
ment add distinction and sentiment { 
meeting house, and serve as memorials t 
and present members of the church. 

The building committee consisted of ( 
BE. Mathews, George F. Betts, Seymour 
tis, William C. Baur, Mrs. Winfield H. 
win, and Rey. Ernest F. McGregor, 
The builders were the T. J. Pardy Cor 
tion Co. of Bridgeport. Charles C. Gra 
Jerauld Dahler of New York City we 
architects. 


A Great Man Fallen 


in Israel : 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist. 

It may be appropriate for one wh 
known Dr. Cornelius EB. Dickinson for 
years and made a study of his methods of 
while a layman in his church to pay a 
tribute to him. 

My first contact with him was while. 
dent at Marietta Academy in 1885, two 
after Dr. Dickinson became pastor of 
Church. ; 

He came at a time when there was 
discussion as to the value of a college 
tion; when college communities were F 
into town and gown; when churches i 
lege communities catered either to the 
element or to the town element. 

It is my conviction that no man throt 
the length and breadth of our country 
much to destroy that situation. Und 
quiet, positive, tactful, and intellectual ] 
ship the barriers that separated the 
from the classes were broken down 
community, and as a result not only hi 
church, but all the churches in his comm 
took on a new power for effective work. 

Many changes in Marietta may be 
to his influence. Yet so well was the 
done, so little publicity was given the 
that it may well be said of him that th 
senger was lost in the message, the de 
the deed. 

For sixteen years I was editor ota a 
newspaper, and in that capacity I hat 
quent opportunity to serve him and 
with him in bringing about radical 
and never did he seek publicity. 
great man has fallen in Israel. 

Marietta, O. Joun Kals 
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Bricked up Windows 
By Rose Brooks 

“Is this my own niece? No mistaking you, 
ven J’ye had your photograph propped 
my desk for a long month. If you’re half 
glad to have an own aunt as I am to have 
own niece, no two people will ever have a 
lier fortnight than is ahead of us.” Chat- 
ig thus gaily, Mrs. Benton, slim and straight 
the girl who walked beside her the length 
the dim station, took stock of her young 
arding school relative whom she had invited 

spend the spring vacation with her. 
retty,” was her mental comment. ‘Lovely 
zel eyes and cheeks like a pink rose—but 
ly doesn’t she look as happy as I feel?” 
That same question repeated itself fre- 
ently in Aunt Margaret’s head during the 
xt two or three days. ‘Come into my room, 
ther, dear,’ she called one morning after 
vakfast. “Don’t you love my sunshiny room? 
is mending I must-do before we start on 
r shopping jaunt. What fun I'll have, help- 
; pick out things for a young girl! Mave 
a made out your list?” 
“Yes,” Esther answered, without one tittle 
her aunt’s. bubbling interest. “But I can’t 
ide whether I want a green or yellow 
eater. Whichever one I get, I’ll wish I’d 
sen the other.” 
“You funny child.’ Aunt Margaret bent 
> pretty head over her fine mending, and 
ugh her voice was kind and her mouth 
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smiled, her eyes were troubled. “Don’t you 
love your pretty things? Some girls haven’t 
so many.” 

“No,” said Esther. “The things the other 
girls have are always prettier, and I always 
wish I had bought theirs instead of mine.” 

“It might be because the other girls like 
their things and look happy in them?” sug- 
gested Aunt Margaret. What ailed the child, 
and only fifteen? 

“Wow could it be that?” asked Esther so 
incredulously that Aunt Margaret’s heart sank 
at prospect of the shopping trip. 

“Yell me about some of your good times at 
school,” said Aunt Margaret after a pause. 
“Worty girls! Which six girls do you like 
best? Come, sit over here in the sunshine 
where you can see my darling daffies better. 
Play I’m fifteen and tell me!” Aunt Mar- 
garet was never one to admit defeat, and if 
it was possible to get at the root of Wsther’s 
queer nature, she was bound to dig. 

“Which six? I don’t like any six very much. 
Ruth Atmore isn’t so bad—gshe helps me with 
my Latin sometimes. The other girls won’t. 
They help each other but they won’t help 
me any more.” 

“Did they at first?” 

SOV egies 

“How about sports? Snowshoeing and skat- 
ing? Maybe you’re still of an age when snow- 
ball fights aren’t amiss?” 

“The girls do. The school has acres. Course 
I have snowshoes and skates and skis. Yes, 
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when I first went, the girls asked me to do 
things with them, and I have all the sport 
clothes for everything, but now they leave me 
out of all the fun, unless the teachers make 
them ask me. Don’t see why. I’m the only 
girl in the whole school who gets left out.” 

Aunt Margaret laid aside her last bit of 
mending. “Let’s go shopping,” she said. “We'll 
have the best time ever.” 

But they didn’t. At luncheon, Aunt Mar- 
garet admitted to herself that never had ghe 
had so exhausting and unhappy a time. “Byery 
clerk who waited on us -Esther managed to 
antagonize,” she thought. “But we’ll get to 
hidden springs yet, if there are any.” Daunted? 
Not Aunt Margaret. Aunt Margaret was al- 
ways out to win. 

“Three girls your own age are coming in 
this evening,” said Aunt Margaret. “They are 
darlings, and they always bring a good time 
with them. After awhile we’ll run down and 
get some candy and nuts and crackers.” 

“What’ll we do?” 

“Oh, their heads are always bursting with 
new games and tricks. No need ever to map 
out entertainment for them!” 

The three girls came, high spirits a-bubble. 
“We love to come to your house!” greeted 
Ruth, 

“We always have the best time!” ‘said Helen. 

“We've brought a new game to show you,” 
said Alice. 

Aunt Margaret, who would always be 
young at heart, though she lived to be ninety, 
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The Estey Organ Company is now co-operating with such churches in 
“Organizing for an Organ.” Given an accurate description of the conditions 
against which you are contending, an Estey staff expert will, without charge, 
study your problem and submit a money-raising plan drawn up to meet 
your specific requirements. Write our Campaign Service Department for 


information. 


Your request should be accompanied by an outline of the 
situation you hope to meet. We have no general plan; 


the problem of each church is considered individually. 
ES FG. ORG, AL Ne GO; MeP AG N_Y. 


Address Campaign Service Department, 448 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Does Your Grave Need an Organ? 


inva Ea churches are without an organ, or struggle along with a worn-out 
instrument, simply because the desire for a new one_is unorganized; 
action is forever delayed for lack of initiative—a plan and a leader! 
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loved fun and games as well as any fifteen- 
year-old, but thinking quick acquaintance 
might be smoothed by the absence of any 
grown-up, she left the four girls alone. “I 
have an appointment in the kitchen,” she 
called over her shoulder. 

“We'll make the cocoa!’’ chimed the three 
girls, but Aunt Margaret blew them a kiss and 
vanished. Half an hour later, when she came 
back, she entered a. room frigid with forced 
politeness. 

“JT think 
said Helen. 

“No,” said Esther. 
games.” 

“We can’t think of anything she enjoys,” 
said Alice frankly. 

“JT think we’d better go,” said Ruth politely. 
“Mother said not to be late.” 


Esther doesn’t enjoy this game,” 


“T’ve seen much better 


“Tate!” gasped Aunt Margaret. “You 
haven’t been here an hour. Show me that 
game.” 


And it was no time before that jolly game 
was in full swing, while Hsther, all but for- 
gotten, looked on in discomfited silence. 

The last ‘good-bye said, Aunt Margaret 
turned to Esther. “Good night, Esther. Run 
Straight to bed.” , 


“Wunny way to leave me, when her guests 


didn’t pay any attention to me,” thought 
Wsther. . “Should think she’d feel sorry.” 
Trim and fresh and far from sorry did 


Aunt Margaret look at the dainty breakfast 
table next morning. Neither she nor HWsther 
mentioned the party of the evening before. 

“Come into. my room,’ called Aunt Mar- 
garet, in the middle of the morning. “Over 
here in the sunshine where you can see my 
darling daffies better,” and she patted a big 
armchair near her own. ‘“There’s something 
I want you to see besides the daffies,’ she 
added gently. 

Obediently Esther sat down and Aunt Mar- 
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garet continued, briskly, ‘‘Look across the 
street, Esther—the last brick house of the 
block, with the bricked outlines of windows 
in the side toward the little garden.” 

“Why aren’t there windows?” asked Esther. 
“T never noticed before.” 

“In that house lives an unhappy old lady 
who most of the time is sick.” 

‘““Why doesn’t she knock out the bricks and 
let in the sun?’ asked Esther, up on hygiene. 

“There she is,” went on Aunt Margaret, pay- 
ing not the slightest heed to questions,—‘‘year 
in and year out in that gloomy house, with no 
sunshine to cheer her and keep her well. She 
complains to all callers that no flowers will 
grow for her. Says she loves flowers. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Hasn’t she any money? What’s funny?” 

“Plenty of money. Junny she doesn’t know 
the sunshine is right there, all ready to flood 
in. Funny it doesn’t occur to her that she 
might do her small part and knock out the 
bricks.” 

Hsther waited for the story to proceed. “Is 
that all?” she asked finally, as Aunt Margaret 


went humming around the room, intent on 
little tasks. 

“All? Wvery bit. Wnough, when you come 
to think it over?” 

Silence long one—‘“‘Aunt Margaret,” 
said Hsther suddenly, and with an unaccus- 


tomed and gallant tilt to her head, “why did 
you tell me that story?’ Anything but dull 
was Esther. 

Aunt Margaret, instantly perceiving the 
new tilt, came to the window and slipped an 
arm around Wsther’s shoulders, but no word did 
she venture. 


“Aunt Margaret, will you ask Ruth and 


Helen and Alice around again,—if they’ll 
come ?” 

“Come? Of course theyll come!” Aunt 
Margaret flew to the telephone. 

Another stupid evening? Hardly. Esther 


came more than half way—didn’t she have to, 
to make up for the no-way-at-all she had come 
before? 

“We've never had a better time,’ chimed 
the three girls when that night they said 
good-bye. 

“T shall miss my girl so!” Yes, that’s what 
Aunt Margaret said when she kissed Dsther 
good-bye at the train eight days later. The 
last brick is out, and I love the sgsun- 
shine that’s in!” 

“IT wish it were!” laughed a new Dsther. 
“T’ll have every brick to kick out, all over 
again, at school, though.” 

A year later, and again Aunt Margaret 
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Church Financial Campaigns for Buildings, Budgets, Debts. 


(Engagements now for Fall and Winter, 


Originator (1911) and for fourteen years operating in this highly 
specialized field as applied to Churches. 


Goal ‘ 
$40,000 
50,000 
_ 75,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
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$44,000 
53,000 
80,000 
94,000 
101,000 
102,000 
102,000 
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waited for Hsther’s train to puff in. é 
Margaret!’ A flying figure raced to meet h 
“Aunt Margaret! I never was so glad to 
anywhere as here! And I never was sorrier 
leave any place than school! Fun! Oh, w 
till I can just tell youd” 

“Never did I see such a sunshiny, flowe 
looking person,” said Aunt Margaret, holdi 
her at arm’s length. 

“Bricks!” said Esther lacoued and m 


chievously. : 
“Bricks, fiddlesticks! I'd toxroten thi 
ever were any, it’s so long since they wi 


‘kicked out.’ Chatter! We'll be two m: 
pies! Wait till I get you home and show y 
the invitations that have showeied in for ; 
charming and popular niece.’ 

“Poof!” Hsther was plainly embarrass 
“Whatever it is, it’s all your brick foun 
tion.” Hesitatingly, “Would you—could 1 
will you go with me to see that old lady? 
want to take her some flowers. Yes, I do, 
do wish to goodness she’d have so 
windows—” q 

“She has made a great many shining w 
dows, in spite of herself,” said Aunt Margai 
proudly, as, laden with twelve goldy, si 
shiny chrysanthemums for which Dsther 
saved, they rang the old lady’s door-bell ¢ 
same afternoon. 

“Don’t you tell!’ implored Esther in g 
den panic. 1 

“Tell? You know better. What’s the u 
‘anyway? A body must do her own seeing, : 

“You told me—” began Wsther. 

“Widdlesticks! Anyway, what’s a beginni 
without an ending? And to you, my dear, 
due all the success of Part Two of this stor) 

(All rights reserved) 


A Tribute 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: — 

Rev. Seldon E. MacGeehon, of Nort 
borough, Mass., whose sudden passing | 
March 2 was noticed in The Congregational 
of March 12, deserves a further word of tribu 
from one who, not belonging to his o 
church fellowship, had learned to know @ 
esteem him highly. He came, in all his 
terates, to be minister of the town and 
of his church only. All that made fo: 
town’s welfare in the broadest way rece 
his hearty good will and support. He mi 
his little car, which he called Pollyanna, ¢ 
servant, with himself, of all who were 
need of service, and was ever ready to stri 
hands with any of name or no-name who we 
trying to promote the spiritual welfare 
men. He was a big-hearted man, brimmi 
over with breezy good cheer, as befitted a 
of the prairie, where his youth was pas 
He loved people, all sorts and conditio 
them, and met them, not officially and 
functorily, but with unforced smiles and 1 
grips that betoken a warm, human, Christ 
interest. There never was a more sincere 0 
What he was all men might read. Hager 
trying new ways and all ways, he took defe 
good naturedly and wanted to try again. | 
was quiet but persistent; truly tolerant 1} 
not yielding his own sturdy thought; lh 
but not intrusive. With all his genuine fr 
liness, none were ever allowed to forget 
he felt himself an ambassador for 
whose highest interest was in the sg] 
values of life. His associates in the re 


in Northborough, will miss his earnest 
tion and fraternal good will. His vigoro 
had other work to do and, under the 
has gone to do it. 


Northborough, Mass. C. J. STA 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Winter Sunday Morning in Florida the importance of having the lamp well lighted 


By Charles Dodd Crane 
ace: The First Congregational Church, 
Petersburg. 
Veather: Thermometer, 78. Mocking birds 
ing; orange blossoms filling the air with 
zrance and weaving a spell of romance. It 
only a so-called winter. To quote from 
the, “Spring’s affectionate, inspiring smile” 
very where. 
rywhere life—everywhere vegetation— 
nature animate with glowing hues; 
if one spot be touched not by the spirit 
the sweet season, there in colors rich 
trees or flowers, are sparkling human 
dresses. 
ime, 9.45, not too early for a choice seat. 
n the first comers cannot have, as for- 
ly, the pick of the house, as a section of 
best seats is reserved. This has been un- 
rably commented upon by various papers; 
nay be well, therefore, but the calendar 
ains the procedure. 5 
n this particular Sunday seats are also re- 
2d for the Lawn Bowling Club of the city, 
felicitous words of greeting are addressed 
lem ; about a hundred stalwart men, mostly 
idians. 
ith a good devotional book the hour of 
ing quickly passes, and watching the 
le as they come in, is a fascinating study 
uman nature. At 10.30 the 1,800 seats, 
ding those least desirable, are all oc 
d. A buzz of conversation makes it seem 
like an audience gathered in a theater 
a congregation assembled for worship. 
iptly at 10.45, the vested choir of 50 take 
places and, led by organ and piano, 
f the call to worship: “The Lord is in 
oly temple.” A reverent hush falls upon the 
ibly and there is no further conversation. 
ith the singing of the doxology the min- 
emerges from a door directly in the rear 
e pulpit. He has a name not easily for- 
on, Kerrison Juniper, inevitably suggesting 
pisode in the life of the prophet Dlijah. 
there is nothing about this St. Peters- 
Juniper to encourage despondeney. “Hall 
appiness and Glad Tidings” is a fitting 
for this church with its gospel of joy- 
ervice. 
> music, vocal and instrumental, is of a 
order, and the hymns, in all of which 
astor joins, are sung with much hearti- 
The children’s address, occupying about 
ninutes, is on “Spilt Milk,’ and is a 
probably original, of Brownies who ge- 
from a farmhouse milk for a hungry 
On their way from the farm they were 
wh haste that they spilt the milk and had 
back for more. Returning with a fresh 
hey tarried and cried and cried over the 
milk, and then cried some more; when, 
, they reached the hungry child, it re- 
the milk which had turned sour while 
rownies wasted time crying. ‘The moral 
S story,” said the preacher, “is for the 
ups.” 
‘theme of the sermon is “The Lit Lamp.” 
uniper’s terminal facilities are excellent. 
rmons are seldom longer and often shorter 
25 minutes. This is a very simple sermon, 
ing with a series of tender and beautiful 


pictures, and at the close emphasizing 
sa 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES 


ye you a camp or summer cottage you wish to 
(forthe season? An ad in our columns will 
th over 18,000 Congregational homes weekly. 
Operinch. Address 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
us 


and brightly shining, and the danger of a 
false and perverted light. Perhaps the most 
impressive moment in the sermon is when the 
preacher reads with dramatic effect the famil- 
iar children’s hymn: 

Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 
You in your small corner, and I in mine, 

George Ade, in his fable of “the preacher who 
flew his kite, but not because he wanted to;” 
ridicules the people who think the minister 
must be common if they can understand all 
that he says. Water that seems deep may be 
only muddy. 

Dr. Juniper’s sermons are written out quite 
fully and he reads them. We still hear it 
said that there is but one way to preach ef- 
fectively. Have we not had about enough of 
this bunk? But it does make a big difference 
whether one preaches from or through a manu- 
seript. 

Dr. Juniper has his own unique way of clos- 
ing his sermons,. reminding one of O. Henry’s 
stories, which always end abruptly and with 
a surprise. 


We are very sure that Congregationalists 
who come to St. Petersburg, of whom there 
are many, will find the services at the First 
‘Church not only attractive but exceedingly 
helpful and inspiring. 


More Breezes from Florida 

Some people think the “season” down here 
at Miami is short. The fact is that it gets 
longer every year, and this year people are 
staying longer than usual and the churches are 
full every Sunday. Albert Payson Terhune, 
one of the visitors, said recently in a speech 
before the Civitan Club: 


I am told by Mr. Weede, secretary of your 
Chamber of Commerce, that you have an in- 
vestment of more than $5,000,000 in churches 
and that two of the largest churches are now 
to erect larger buildings to care for the crowds 
that attend the services.; 

This is something that cannot be found in 
any other city of Amerita, for if you will in- 
vestigate you will find ‘that churches in big 
cities and resort places are not more than 
three-fourths full. I went to the Presbyterian 
Church Sunday and found it crowded. 

It is not going to be your races, climate, and 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON’S NEW (1925) BOOK 


Nature Sermons 


Inspiration from God’s Out-of-Doors 


Dr. Jefferson’s new book reflects the mature powers and richest gifts 
of one of the finest preachers of our time. 


Opening God’s great Book of Nature, Dr. Jefferson culls from storms, shadows, sounds, 
mists, odors, lakes, birds, the seasons and the rainbow, high spiritual lessons. $1.50 


The Dilemmas of Jesus 


By JAMES BLACK, D.D. 

The new work by the noted successor to Alexander Whyte, 
at ree St. George’s, Edinburgh. An astonishing impressive 
book, which brings the reader face to face with the utter 
reality with which Christ entered into the life of humanity. 

$1.50 


Craftsmen of the Soul 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


Dr. Atkins’ latest book is a fine example of clarified 
thinking, informed throughout by exceptional spiritual in- 
sight and lofty idealism. $1.50 


Preachographs 


By MERTON S. RICE, D.D. 

A Series of Crisp Sermonettes. Any one of them may be 
read in two minutes, but it will be found to contain food 
for an hour’s reflection. Appreciatory work by Dr. Dan 
B. Brumnitt. $1.50 


Sentence Sermons 


By ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 


Five hundred seven-fold illustrations peculiarly adaptable to 
the use and aid of preachers, teachers, and public speakers in 
general. The book is provided with a capital Index. $1.50 


Is the Church on the “Avenue” Saving Souls? 


An Adventure in Evangelism 


DAN POLING’S STORIES OF TWICE-BORN MEN 
The new book by the Co-Minister at Marble Collegiate Church shows what can be accomplished 
anywhere by means of a strong, fearless, Gospel message, through which men 
of all grades, merchants and outcasts alike, have been brought to God. $1.50 
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Marion Lawrance 


A Memorial Biography 
by His Son 


Harold G. Lawrance 


The authorized biog- 

raphy of the greatest 
figure in Sunday-school work 
ths generation has known. 
Illus., large 8vo, clo., $4.00 


Russell H. Conwell’s 


new book 


Fields of Glory 


Dr. Conwell s finest book 
since his “Acres of Dia- 
monds.” Clear thinking, 


illu-trations, high idealism, 
and eloquent language are 
loom 


$1.25 


characteristics which 
large on every page. 


Dr. Cadman 


ae ERE probably is nowhere in the country today a preacher so widely discussed 

as Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. It is said that over two million radio listeners tune in 
on his Y. M. C. A. program each Sunday. His messages of hope, inspiration and cheer 
are doing untold good and reach into the hearts of thousands who seldom, if ever, 
darken the door of a church. 


We consider ourselves especially fortunate to be able to give to our readers 
from time to time articles from the pen of this famous minister of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Do not allow your subscription to expire 
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utiful homes that will furnish the lasting 
ndation. Back of it all must be the God- 
ing people. This is a church-going com- 
nity which means a solid foundation for 
ae : 
fe might have said this of any denomina- 
. Great masses of people attend church 
ices here the year around. 
ust now interest centers in CoRAL GABLES. 
: beautiful church building, including an im- 
mg tower, was dedicated April 5. Dr. 
H. Royce and Dr. J. R. Smith were pres- 
Rey. T. B. Powell, recently from East 
nge, N. J., is the new pastor, and he is 
icing in his new work and great oppor- 
ity. 
m Sunday morning, March 22, Mzamt 
icH, Rev. BE. A. King, pastor, was visited 
Dr. Royce and Dr. Smith, and Dr. W. F. 
m, assistant to the president of Oberlin 
lege. The church was crowded. The sig- 
gant thing about this service was that Dr. 
ith, representing the Church Building So- 
y. Stated that now the church had raised 
0.000 and had succeeded so admirably the 
ety felt justified in all its investments in 
enterprise. This was considered high 
ise by the church officials who have worked 
hard for the past four years to lay the 
Adations of a great church in this city of 
eation. 
fuch activity has been registered in First, 
iat. Rey. R. N. Ward, pastor, has enter- 
led the Boy Scouts, and the Spanish 
erican War Veterans and their Women’s 
tiliary at his evening services and preached 
hem special sermons. Mr. Ward is a popu- 
personality in Miami’s public life. He is 
sident of the Civitan Club and a major in 
National Guard. There is hardly a welfare 
fement in the city that Mr. Ward is not 
nected with in some capacity. Rev. Clifton 
Hewood has been called to the assistant 
torate. He has been a Chautauqua -lec- 
sr, and is a Presbyterian clergyman. He 
entered heartily into the work and is 
Ming to make First a real tourist church. 
Ward advertises his church as “the only 
gregational Church in Miami.” This church 
Met with a distinctive loss, however, in 
death of its treasurer and deacon, Edward 
Nash. He had served with unusual fidelity 
two years and was also president of the 
isregational Club of Miami and Vicinity. 
ey. W. L. Crist, pastor of ARCH CREEK, 
bzen miles or so from Miami, has just cele- 
ted a birthday and his popularity is indi- 
ad by the fact that he was presented with a 
0 radio set, a sum of money, and other 
s. A representative group of citizens gath- 
i for the party. BL A. K. 


Sermon Series 

fey. Watson Woodruff of CENTER, SouTH 
NCHESTER, Cr., is giving a series of ser- 
as on the topics, Christianity and Work: 
istianity and Recreation; Christianity and 
uty; Christianity and Money; Christianity 
| Health. Under Mr. Woodruff’s adminis- 
Hon Center has made great advance not 
y in size but in real interest and strength. 
» Sunday morning congregations fill the 
mand at the close of the service of wor- 
= or more men meet in a class. Every 
her of the building is utilized for some class 
department of the Sunday school. 


re F. M. Sheldon used the following 
S for the Sunday mornings of Lent at 
OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA.: God’s Final 
The Man Who Sought Light by 
: The Deepest Thing in Life; The Things 
at ong to Peace; The Meaning of the 
+: Why I Believe in Immortality. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Holy Week at Marlboro 

At Marrgoro, Rev. S. B. Long, pastor, the 
three churches of the village, Congregational, 
Universalist, and Methodist, united for special 
Holy Week services for the 12th year. 
local pastors were assisted by Rey. W. S. 
Gooch of Keene, Rev. H. B. Hill of Nashua, 
and Dr. J. S. Lowe, of Boston. “There 
Was a song service each evening, and on sey- 
eral of the evenings, a special soloist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Portrait of Rev. Burke F. Leavitt 

Palm Sunday morning, 1925, at BAKER, 
East Boston, will long be remembered, for at 
that time a committee of interested members 
presented to the trustees a beautiful portrait 
of the pastor emeritus, Rev. Burke F. Leavitt. 
In accepting this gift the chairman of the 
trustees, Mr. Edwin Hansen, spoke feelingly 
of the great debt which Baker Church owes to 
Mr. Leavitt and of the inspiration which will 
come to all from seeing in the church this pic- 
ture of a true “man of God.” The pastor 
prayed for the continued influence and bene- 
diction of that kindly face, “marked with a 
Godlike passion for righteousness and a Christ- 
like compassion for need.” 

Mr. Leavitt was for 11 years pastor of 
Baker Church. His influence in the parish is 
still potent and beautiful. His successor, Rev. 
H. E. Chaffee, has just concluded a ministry 
of three ond one-half years and has built 
wisely and well upon the foundation laid by 
his predecessor. 


Pittsfield Church to Erect Parish House 

PiuGRIM, PITTSFIELD, reported at its annual 
meeting a membership of 421. The special 
interest of the church at this time centers 
upon the erection of a parish house that is 
much needed for its social and Sunday school 
work. Plans have been drawn for the erec- 
tion of the building, costing $25,000, and three- 
quarters of this amount has already been sub- 
scribed. The pastor, Rev. H. G. Vincent, is 
entering upon the eighth year of his ministry 
in this parish. 


Activities at First, Pittsfield 

First, PITtsFIELD, maintains a monthly 
Sunday evening service in one of the theaters 
during the winter season, and on the remain- 
ing Sunday evenings Dr. H. G. Ross conducts 
a Bible study in the parish house, followed 
by a social hour. 

An interesting feature of the church activi- 
ties is an organization of men who meet in 
an informal way once in two weeks. If tan 
searcely be called an organization, but rather 
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a gathering of men of all creeds and ages who 
come together and enjoy a cafeteria. supper, 
after which Dr. Ross discusses some well- 
known author in a popular way, with an op- 
portunity for discussion following. - 

As an appreciation of these addresses, Dr. 
Ross was recently presented by the men with 
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efforts to help men and women to 
‘find their own way to Jesus Christ.”’ 


NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 

391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA. 
Bible 


Bibles o 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Mass. 


3 D COMES 
Mother’s Day fmaY— 
Before you plan your service for this occasion 
be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 
logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 

Sent free on request. 


a Box 433 
& 91 Seventh Ave. 
i <> NEWYORK,N.Y. 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 


some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
Send for free catalogue and price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 

Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


sion, 


religious. * 


and will of God. 


Seminaries, Y. C. A., ¥. 
the United Sas, 


tional, Graded or other Bible lessons. 
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Religious” or “‘Superstitious”’? 
The Apostle Paul's heart was set on winning the * 
really told them they were 
Bible quote him as doing, would he have enlisted their interest in this new 
faith that was turning the civilized world upside down? 
them, as The American Standard Version renders it, that they were “very 
How important it is, therefore, to use the supremely aceurate 
rendering of Holy Scriptures as found in the 


Nelson 


Use the American Standard Bible in your reading; 
study; for it, more clearly than any version that has | gone before, reveals the mind 


F  esienteatenientonted 
The American Standard Bible text | THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

has been BS by all the ee Colleges, Theological 
i W. C. A., and Bible Schools in 


The American Standard Bible text is used by over 13,000,000 I came = through the ages. 
Sabbath School scholars from which to study the Interna- in any way. 


1 Name 
The American Standard Bible is for sale by all book sellers # street No. 


“Men of Athens.”” If he had 


“‘too superstitious"’ which other versions of the 


The fact is he told 


American. 


Standard Bible 


in your devotion; in yorr 


er ee ee ee er ee ee ee 
Free Booklet 

$88-K Fourth Ave., New York City Coupon 
4 DEAR SS Bonds send me a FREE copy of your beok 


titled *“ Wonderfnl Story,”’ tellixg how the Bible 
cam i This docs not obligate me 


v0 


a beautifully bound Life of Keats by Amy 
Lowell, and the Works of Plato, translated by 
Jewett. 


Large Men’s Class at Central, Lynn 
CENTRAL, LYNN, has just closed a prosper- 
ous year under the leadership of Rey. Garfield 
Morgan, who came to this church about two 
years ago and has .recently been installed as 
pastor, coming into the Congregational fold 


Did You Have 
Whooping Cough 


when you werea child? Remember 

the stuff mother rubbed on your 

chest that loosened the phlegm and 

brought relief so quickly? 

It’s called Roche’s Embrocation 

and is still aiding thousands of 

little ones throughout the land. 
Effective for croup and 
colds on the chest too 

Sold by All Druggists, or 
E. FOUCERA & CO., Inc., NewYork 


Fights Whooping Cough ‘and Coup 


EMBROCATION £ 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


To cut church attendance is to wound 
the church. 


from the Methodist denomination. In this short 
time the church has grown in every way. The 
audiences on Sunday morning have increased 
twofold, there has been a steady increase in 
church membership, and a great interest in all 
branches of church work. During the year 
the church building has been thoroughly re- 
paired and a new heating apparatus has been 
installed, all at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars. The pastor’s salary has been raised 
$1,000. 

When Mr. Morgan came to Central Church 
he found a union fellowship class of about 50 
members. Now the number enrolled is about 


Camps and Vacation Houses 


Now is the time when everybody is beginning to 


think of summer vacations. Why not advertise your” 
camp or vacation house in The Congregationalist? 
For rates and other information write to 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Classified Wants 


‘ Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Quinneh Tuk—A Family Camp in the Woods. 
Well equipped tents, cottages with modern con- 
yeniences, sleeping porches. Motoring, mountain 
trips, saddle riding, golf arranged. Interesting 
program for children. Near Northfield Summer 
Conferences. Address George W. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Northfield, Mass. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
epttages $125 to $300 for the season. BH. F. 
Howard, Agent, E. Northfield, Mass. 


{ 4 lan ree 

i If interested in life in the open, summer vyaca- 
tions for boys, address Twa-ne-ke-nah, Congre- 
gationatist. 


f Sa Ss 
; Wanted—To rent from July 15 to Sept. 1, lake 
shore cottage in New England or northern New 


York. Address ‘‘Rev. G. G. M.,” Congregation- 
alist. 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 


Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
et , 
; Experienced, middle-aged Congregational pastor 
desires change June or before. Conservative 
preaching, good pulpit ability. Correspondence 
invited. Address “B. H.,” Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


SS a ee ee 

Position Wanted—Nurse, free June 15th; pre- 
fers care infant children. Beach or mountains. 
References. Mrs. Bernice BH. Peck, Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass. 


} TEACHERS WANTED 
Ss 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. - Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y., 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C. 


Mass. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers— Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis Mo. 


Wanted—Young man, preferably married and 
between 25 and 380, for traffic and commercial 
departments of Central West Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone experience not required. Op- 
portunity for advancement, if right party can 
be secured. State qualifications, experience, 
salary expected, references, in first letter. “B. A.,” 
Oongregationalist, 


Organist wanted for Congregational church in 
a Southeastern Florida city. Pipe organ; good 
salary, and good chance for teaching. “IF. H.,” 
Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During the past four years I have advertised in 
The OCongregationalist for 01d postage stamps and 
have paid out several thousand dollars in 
amounts from $1.00-$200 for old stamps. I have 
dozens of letters expressing satisfaction. I am 
a_ collector specializing in early issues prior to 
1890, and prefer stamps on original envelopes 
and folded letter sheets. I also buy accumula- 
tions of loose stamps, collections, ete.; in fact 
my forty years’ collecting has established an ac- 
quaintance with hundreds of collectors that en- 
ables me to dispose of anything in the stamp 
line not needed in my private collection. I in- 
vite correspondence from those having old let- 
ters and stamps issued prior to 1890. W. W. 
MacLaren, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope’ and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. ¢ 


Organ for sale—(second-hand) 


15 speaking 


stops; tracker action; two manuals; Kinetic 
blower. Available in late summer. Can be 
heard until then. Address Organist, care St. 


Paul’s Rectory, Dedham, Mass. 

I buy old letter envelopes with stamps at- 
tached, Anything before 1880. Also old stamp 
collections. Highest prices. George R. Mott, 
82 Pleasant St., Springfield, Vt. 


My personal idea of the Golden Rule. 
gent little poem. Two free copies. 
envelope. 


A pun- 
Send stamped 
Rey. John Dale Kempster, Tonica, Ill. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 

You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Authors Research | 
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500 men, with an average attendance 0: 
tween 400 and 500. On a recent Sunday 
9.30 a.M., 450 men assembled in the cha 
The class is no way sectarian, the men 
ing from all walks in life. The singing o 
large class of men is ‘one of the inspiring { 
tures. They have an organist and orch 
from their members. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 22, Mr. Mor 
gave a talk on “Washington.” The church 
hundred and fifty men from the men’s 
crowded with about 700 in the audience. 
furnished the music with their own orga 
and orchestra. It is Mr. Morgan’s desi 
minister not only to his own parish, but 
reach out and “lend a hand” to help those y 
need him in any way, and through this 
and his ministry, Central does a far-reach 
work. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rev F. E. Butler Resigns 
The educational pastor of CENTRAL, P. 
DENcE, Rev. F. He Butler, has resigned 4 
14 years of faithful service. His min 
among the young people is most valuable ; 
the church expressed a deep appreciatio: 
his service. 


Celebration at Plymouth, Providence 

PLyMouTH, Provipence, Rev. Hugh P 
ney, pastor, celebrated its 47th anniversary 
February. At the morning service a for 
pastor, Rev. H. L. Marsh, preached the se 
and the pastor solicited and received pledge: 
$10,000 in ten minutes towards the $15 
debt—the last to clear the building, which ~ 
cost over $75,000. During the following 
the ladies’ circles, young people’s evening 
church assembly night, with a big cake 
and outside speakers present, made the 
bration radiant and full of comfort. On 
50th anniversary in three years it is hoped 
the money will be collected and the fine 
church will be free of incumbrance. : 


Loss to Slatersville 

SLATERSVILLE, Rev. H. M. Hastman, pasi 
has met with a great loss in the deat 
Arthur H. Beane, chairman of the fi 
committee and manager of the Kendall Mill 
Slatersville. Mr. Beane graduated from I 
Hermon School in 1906 and from Ha 
University in 1910. He came to Slater 
as a social manager at the mills and la 
became business manager. A fine parish — 
was built for the Roman Catholics and gt 
improvements were made in the Congregat 
building. Mr. Beane has been a vital aid 
all the improvements, sending at his 
charges boys to Mt. Hermon and ren 
great service in.the carrying on of the 
Protestant church. 


Ordained and Installed at Saylesville 

Rey. Francois J. de Villiers was ord 
and installed as pastor of SAYLESVILLE, Ma 
10. Rev. J. D. Dingwell was chairman 
Rey. E. BD. Morrill, scribe. Mr. de Vi 


Wanted in India 


by one of our missionaries. A second-hand carbit 
burning stereopticon and slides suitable for ¢ 
door work. Please communicate with 


Harvey L. Mecken, care of American Boa 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING P- 
for Church, Society or School Fund. ~ 


“EARN IT WITH CAN 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to st 


For details write CHARLES R. DAV. 
(Established 1965) a 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Ma: 
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me to America from the Transvaal in South 
rica, whither his father had gone as an edu- 
tor in the early days. After graduation 
m Yale Divinity School Mr. de Villiers 
mught his bride to Providence in the pursu- 
ce of post-graduate studies at Brown Uni- 
sity. He enters upon an auspicious pas- 
ate at Saylesville, where a large council of 
. ministers of Rhode Island received and 
talled him. 
NEW JERSEY 

lled to Belleville Avenue, Newark 

At a conference recently held by the officers 
BELLEVILLE Ave., NEWARK, it was decided 
go forward in the present location for the 
sent. Re-location may be necessary, how- 
r, in the near future. The church has ex- 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Studies in the Psychological Interpretation 
of Religious Faith 


By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Very valuable to the preacher and 
director of religious education. 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 
91 Seventh Ave. 


Gullah a a Me, 
me NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 


Box 433 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
: light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


ausch & Lomb Optical Co., 766 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


HE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


iurches Niasonic Halls Residences 


SEE A 


s Service. Self-collecting 
fay saves one-fourth cost of 
Catalog and Trial Free. 


id nas Communion Service Co. 
MENEELY, BELL CO, 


Box5 Lima, Ohio, 


y 


' McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELLAND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 


; enrolled for 
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tended an enthusiastic call to Rey. Thomas 
Morgan, of New York, who will begin his 
work May 10. Two hundred people attended 
a dinner given by the ladies of the church in 
February, netting a considerable profit. 


Large Congregations at Ventnor City 

The morning congregations of VENTNOR CITY 
crowd the auditorium, making additional seats 
necessary. The people are enthusiastic in 
their support of their pastor, Rev. Walter 
Bruggeman. 

ILLINOIS 

New Chapel at Wheaton 

COLLEGE, WHEATON, Rev. J. W. Welsh, 
minister, is having the largest church and Sun- 
day school attendance in the history of the 
church. The Sunday school gives nearly $50 
monthly to missions, and over. $100 monthly 
to the church building fund. The college and 
church have united in the erection of a $150,- 
000 chapel, which is now nearly ready for 
the roof, and sufficient cash and good sub- 
scriptions are in hand to pay for it with no 
outside help. 

KANSAS 

Community Bible Class at Hiawatha 

HIAWATHA has a class of women represent- 
ing various churches which meets in connec- 
tion with the Congregational chureh school 
under the leadership of Miss Hewitt, a high 
school teacher, for the study of the University 
of Chicago Press course in Old Testament 
literature. Though Miss Hewitt is the teacher 
of Latin in the local high school, she offers a 
credit course in Biblical literature for high 
school pupils under the Wnglish department. 
Twenty-five students are enrolled for the work. 


Week-Day Religious Education in Kansas 

Greater progress is being made in week-day 
religious education in Kansas than in any other 
state in the union. Fifty centers have about 
160 schools in which it is estimated that 50,- 
000 pupils are enrolled. About half of these 
centers are communities of more than 5,000 
population. Twenty or more communities will 
be added to this number in the fall. Wighty- 
five per cent. of the children of school age are 
week-day religious education in 
communities where such schools are estab- 
lished. Kansas City takes first place in the 
number of pupils enrolled, with Wichita fol- 
lowing. Topeka, Hutchinson, Pittsburgh, and 
Frankfort are among the cities planning for 
these schools for the coming season. 


MISSOURI 


State Record for 1925 

According to the report of the Kansas News 
Letter the churches of the state have a total 
membership of 15,930, of which 2,292 are ab- 
sentees. This is a net loss of 227 in the total 
membership, though a net gain of 370 in resi- 
dent membership. There were 685 accessions 
by confession and 569 by letter. The losses were 
155 by death, 569 by letter, and 851 by revision 
of church rolls. Church schools enroll 14,641 
members, a loss of 188. The home expenses 
amount to $369,480, a gain of $74,041. The 
value of church property has increased $320,- 
170, Three church buildings, a community 
house, and a church school building have been 
dedicated during the year. Seventy-seven of 
the 108 churches have parsonages. Of the 89 
pastoral units 17 are receiving missionary aid 
which amounts to $5,850. The average salary 
is $1,700. Contributions for benevolences 
through the conference office show an increase 
of nearly $10,000. Part of this increase is 
due to the fact that an increasing number of 
churches are forwarding their gifts by this 
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societies. 
without pastors. 


OKLAHOMA 
New Pastor at Chickasha 


Fourteen churches are temporarily 


CHICKASHA has responded generously to the. 


leadership of the new pastor, Rey. H. D. 
Schmidt. 
young people are taking an active part in the 
church, and a large class of candidates are in 


preparation for church membership. The school 


Congregations have increased, the 


under the superintendence of Dr. E. A. Cook. 


is noted for the work which it has done in 


ASELLING LIKE HoT-CAKES! 
H Church people everywhere are selling our 
“22 MINTS” 
“just like hot-cakes’’—so they say. 


Everyone likes good candy mints, Ours are 
pure and delicious! They come in four flavors: 


Peppermint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon and 
Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolis of one 
flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
A case costs you $9, Adopt this 


CHURCH IDEA 


Quickly and easily sell 320 rolls at 5c a roll— 
total receipts $16—thus making $7 on a $9 in- 
vestment—which you give to your church. 
Ask for letters (we have hundreds) which 
church people have sent in, They are all 
wonderful! 

S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcan do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 

Write 

GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


for booklet and information 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise 
money quickly. “Our Aid Society sold 
— =e : several dozen last year 
and they gave such sat- 
: isfaction I think I can 
—, dispose of some more.” 
Send for sample and plan free 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 970-6th St., Watervliet, N. Y. 


a =i 


= = * 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 
Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma, Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences, Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school, 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


For the Pastor, the Treas. 
urer, the Clerk, the Church: 


Record : 
Books|. = 


; ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
THE PILGRIM PRESS isi te xen von 
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missionary education. More than half of the 
apportionment is met by the contributions of 
the school. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Splendid Attendance Record at Valley City 

VauLtEy City, Rev. T. HB. Nugent, pastor, 
had a recent count of attendance for one week 
which showed 404 people using the church 
building during six week days, and 664 present 
on Sunday at morning worship, Sunday school, 
and evening worship—a total for the week of 
1,068. This parish raised $9,000 last year 
for all purposes, including a payment of $2,000 
on the debt to the Building Society. With 
the help of a grant from the Church Building 
Society last year a reduction of $4,500 was 
made in the debt, which has greatly cheered 
the membership. The church occupies a promi- 
nent place in the life of the community, and 
its gymnasium and social rooms are open and 
used every day from Sept. 1 to June 1. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle Church Extension Annual Meeting 

The 24th annual meeting of the Seattle 
Church Hxtension Society was held with Pros- 
pect Church, Rey. C. H. Veazie, pastor, 225 
delegates and pastors meeting in delightful fel- 
lowship to hear the reports and program of 
the society. ‘Home talent” furnished the mes- 
sages and inspiration of the occasion. Pros- 
pect, a daughter of Pilgrim, and grand- 
daughter of Plymouth, gave evidence of joy 
in welcoming her guests. Dr. EH. L. Smith, 
the society’s president and former pastor of 
Pilgrim, spoke of the thrill it gave him to 


meet within the walls of Prospect’s new build- 
ae 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


and practical training for the 


Scholarly 


ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Opportunities for Self-Support. 


Practical Instruction. 
Facilities of University of California. 


Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Wurkyn J. Mouuton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2} Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
43 Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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ing with its fine appointments for Sunday 
school and social work, and to see on every 
hand evidences of such material and spiritual 
prosperity. Dr. H. C. Mason, with his cus- 
tomary eloquence, gave his hearers a vision of 
“A City of God.” Mrs. Henry Landes, a mem- 
ber of University Church and president of the 
City Council, spoke on the importance of the 
chureh to the local community. The forward- 
looking program of the society, presented by 
Worrall Wilson, vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and a member of Pilgrim, con- 
templates the raising of $12,000 in June for 
the improving of church plants not provided 
for in the regular income of the society. The 
treasurer’s report showed $6,424 given last 
year through the society for extension work in 
Seattle. Supt. C. R. Gale, with the aid of 
stereopticon slides, visualized the developments 
in the various local fields aided by the society. 

Mr. James P. Weter, a prominent attorney 
and member of Prospect Church, is the new 
president, Dr. HB. L. Smith declining re-elec- 
tion on the ground that a layman and not a 
clergyman should be at the head of this ex- 
tension work in Seattle. In two former presi- 
dents, both laymen, William H. Lewis and 
Austin P. Burwell, the society had splendid 
leadership for more than a score of years; and 
Dr. Smith has given it the same splendid lead- 


ership during the two years he has been presi- 


He continues to be a member of the 
O: RuG: 


dent. 
board of directors. 


OREGON 
First, Salem, Calls Rey. C. E. Ward: 

First, SALEM, has recently called Rev. C. 
KE. Ward of Ashtabula, O., and the call has 
been accepted. The church in itself is attrac- 
tive but the fact that the Northwest holds its 
own with a peculiar charm also enters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward will be “coming home.” Both 
are graduates of Pacific University and have 
many friends in these parts. The church is 
to be congratulated in securing a leader that 
has made a record so remarkable since leaving 
Oberlin Seminary a little more than a decade 
ago. 


Time Change of Conference 

The Oregon Conference has been considering 
the feasibility of a change from fall to summer 
or spring for some years. Last fall the change 
sentiment was so evident and the reasons 
therefor so practical that a committee was 
authorized to canvass the matter thoroughly. 
It was found that a majority of the churches 
favor a change to summer or spring. Early 
in May was suggested to the churches and 
there being no serious objections it was de- 
cided to meet with the Oregon City Church, 
May 5-7. 


Ministerial Convocation at Portland 

The Oregon Ministers’ Convocation was held 
at the Atkinson Memorial Church, Portland. 
The attendance was well sustained and the 
church gave gracious entertainment to all. The 
appealing and gripping addresses were given 
by two speakers, Rev. C. G. Clarke of Port- 
land, who gave addresses on “The Deeper Ex- 
periences of Life,” and Rev. F. J. Clark of 
Eugene, who in his series of addresses empha- 
sized the layman’s part of “Hvangelism” go as 
to remind all that the members of the churches 
as well as the ministers are to be evangelists. 
It became evident during the sessions that 
such services as these men were giving do not 
“just happen,’ so a committee was authorized 
to plan early for next year’s meeting. 


Recognition of Rey. J. F. Dunstan 


Rey. J. F. Dunstan commenced his pastorate 
of HiaHLAND, PorTLAND, March 1. Both pas- 
tor and church are very happy and the work 


April 16, 1 


is opening auspiciously. Desiring to make 
reception to their new pastor and family 
a recognition service a number of minis 
were invited to take parts of the service. 
C. H. Harrison was moderator and expla 
the meaning of a recognition service. Gi 
ings from the ministers were brought by | 
J. W. Price. Mr. W. Caldwell and Miss E 
Maguire gave the welcome to the church. | 
C. G. Clarke gave the message to the chi 
and Rev. HE. S. Bollinger the message to 
pastor who responded in a happy manner. 
hour of delightful fellowship followed. 


Church and Ministerial Recc 


Calls 
Brooxs, C. C., to Summer Hill, Ill, as st 
supply during the summer months. 
Coun, N. F., Freewater, Ore., to Kennewick, W 
At work. 
Coucn, C. H., Highland, Cleveland, O., to Mé 


ville. Accepts. 

Curter, W. A., Grass Lake, Mich., to Perry. 
cepts. 

Davins, T. W. (Presb.), to Ione and Met 
Falls, Wash. At work. 


ENGLISH, J. F., Elmwood Community, Hartt 
Ct., to Second, Putnam. 

Jessep, C. C., Valparaiso, Ind., to Grays L 
Ill. At work. 

McKrintey, C. E., Central, Galesburg, Ill., to’ 
ing presidency Knox College. At work. 
Mrixin, A. M., Kinsman-Union, Cleveland, 
to a position with the State Conference 
pastor-at-large, with headquarters in Tol 
Accepts. | 


*Morean, J. R., Fergus Falls, Minn., to F 


Waterloo, Ia. At work. 
Ospornn, F. Wi, to Elk, Wash. At work. 
WISEMAN, C. S., Anti-Saloon League represé 
tive at Canton, 9., to Second, Elyria. At w 


Resignations 
Jounson, H. O., Addison St., Chicago, IL 
associate pastorate, New First, Chicago. 
cepts. 
Lywis, J. M., Monroe, Wash. 
Lockett, J. J., Southboro, Mass. 
OLMsTEaD, CHARLES, First, Fulton, N. Y. 
Trost, H. C., Steger and Crete, Ill. 


. 
Effec 
April 30. To enter Y. M. C. A. work. | 


ss 
a 


SCHOLARSHIP — 


: 
A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 


boarding schools near Boston, for this 
7 


year, in part payment for tuition. 


Address E. J. K. 


Write immediately for particulars. . 
4 
“ Congregationalist,” Boston E 


STUMUIULUCUULUUILUILULTULUUUUUU ULL 
School of Persona 


SEA PINES for Girls 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Found 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-di 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Chris 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic cours! 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. 
tion Camp July and August. 
Summer course for advaneed stndents. Training course for 

Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Di 

Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOt 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass- 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Acres. e Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. @ 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Prin 


The Pratt Teachers’ Age 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about 3 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 
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Deaths 


ath notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
je, sivty cents. Lines average seven words 
| Address Obituary Department, The 
eee onaist, 14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


REY. WILLIAM REED EASTMAN 


liam Reed Wastman, son of Rev. Ornan 
nan and Mary Reed, was born Oct. 19, 1835, 
ow York City, and passed away in Washing- 
D. C., on March 25, after a brief illness with 
jonia. Although in his 90th year, he was 
us and well up to within a week of his 


graduated from Yale College in the class 
54 with high honors, the youngest member 
class and the last to survive. For several 
he was engaged in surveying and engineer- 
ork, being one of the force to survey and 
ut one of the earliest railways in Mexico. 
62, he graduated from Union Seminary in 
York City and was ordained a Presbyterian 
rT. During the Civil War, he was a mem- 
e the Third Army Corps and chaplain of 
d New York Volunteers. Later he became 
gregational minister, and from 1864-1888 
‘successively as pastor of various churches 
lomnecticut and Massachusetts, namely, 
le, Mass. (now Wellesley Hills), Plants- 
nd Suffield, Ct., and Grace Church, South 
am, Mass. For two years he was con- 
with Howard University, Washington, as 
1 and educational secretary. In 1890 he 
0 Albany, N. Y., where for over 20 years 
S officially connected with the State Li- 
and Educational Department. 

t his resignation and retirement in 1912, 
mained in Albany until 1919, when he re- 
to New Haven, Ct., which he has made 
adquarters ever since. 

November, 1867, he married Laura RB. 
oe Plantsville, Ct. She and one daughter, 


harles W. Whittlesey of New Haven, Cu, 
him, as do also four grandchildren. 

others daughters, Mrs. Adrian D. Steven- 
1d Mrs. Malcolm 8. Fearey, have passed 


interment was in Albany, N. Y., March 27. 
was a long and useful life. He had many 
os and admirers and there are many 
ve come under his influence to whom his 
y will always be an inspiration. 


REV. CHARLES TALMAGE, D.D. 


Charles Talmage, D.D., died at his home 
Tlestown, Mass., April 2, from a heart at- 
ollowing a long period of overwork. 
re a fruitful ministry in the Methodist 
Dr. Talmage held pastorates in the Con-: 
onal Church at Barre, Mass., in the Win- 
hurch at Taunton, and for nearly 11 years 
en minister of the historic First Church 
rlestown. His work was remarkably effec- 
ay the last, and his influence in the com- 
Was very great. 
funeral service was thronged with people 
creeds. The following Congregational min- 
fook part in the service: Rev. Israel 
Rey. Lawrence R. Howard, Rev. 
©. Lang. Rey. William M. Macnair, Rev. 
‘D. Parker, Rey. John H. Quint, D.D., 
. Oliver D. Sewall. Greetings were ee 
he New England Conference of the Metho- 
urch, a& message came from tL Winslow 
a and a cordial note from the senior 
est of Charlestown was read. Rey. 
Bascic, for 40 years minister of the 
ring Episcopal Church, expressed the 
hip of the other Protestant communions. 
Talmage is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ella 
n Talmage, sister of the late Alice Free- 


' FRANK H. WISEWELL 


ink H. Wisewell, who spent the last years 
‘in his pleasant home in Canandaigua, 
for ten years following 1872 the New 
tary of the American Sunday School 
hen compelled to give up work in 
on account of ill health, he spent 
S.with Mrs. Wisewell, who formerly 
uily C, Havens of New York, in Colo- 
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rado and California, and then settled in Canan- 
.daigua, where they continued to make their 
home to the end, Mrs. Wisewell dying on April 
27, 1923, and Mr. Wisewell on Feb. 17, 1925. 

Mr. Wisewell was much beloved in the com- 
munity and particularly in the Congregational 
Church, with which he became closely identified, 
serving for many years on its board of deacons 
and for ten years acting as superintendent of 
its Sunday school. He remembered this church 
by a generous bequest in his will, as he did also 
the Presbyterian Church at Naples, N. Y., the 
place of his birth, and the Congregational Church 
at Rushville, N. Y., where his uncle, Marcus 
Whitman, the intrepid pioneer missionary to 
Oregon, spent his early years. He also similarly 
remembered the Frederick Ferris Thompson Hos- 
pital, the Ontario County Orphan Asylum, and 
the Clark Manor House, a local home for old 
ladies. 

He died as he had lived, a Christian gentle- 
man, who, obeying the scriptural injunction, did 
justly, loved merey, and walked humbly with 
his God. 

CHARLES F. MILLIKEN. 


Ford Hall Forum Advancing 


The Ford Hall Forum in Boston is just 
closing what seems to be its most successful 
season—the eighteenth. Under the leadership 
of Dr. George W. Coleman, the influence of 
Ford Hall is nation-wide. The Ford Hall 
Forum spirit, which is the Coleman spirit, is 
one of the most hopeful influences in America 
today. It stands for truth, justice, democ- 
racy, and the full and free discussion of all 
vital subjects affecting human welfare. Natu- 
rally, a movement with purposes so progres- 
sive attracts the more progressive people and 
among them many radicals, for whom it serves 
as a safety valve. Its influence is enlighten- 
ing, wholesome, and definitely Christian, al- 


though the Forum crowd includes many outside 
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the church, and a large number of Jews, besides 
members of a wide variety of churches. 

Dr. Coleman, the founder and director of 
the Ford Hall Forum, is a distinguished Bap- 
tist layman and president of Babson Institute. 
The Boston Baptist Social Union has- stood 
sponsor for the Forum through all the years, 
furnishing Ford Hall as a free meeting place 
and cash subsidies also. After a few years of 
financial support this was withdrawn because 
of the reduced income and religious work hay- 
ing prior claims upon the Union. Its income 
is from trust funds left by the late Daniel 
Sharp Ford of the Youth’s Companion. The 
Ford property is more productive now, and 

(Continued on page 511) 


FOSDICK 


AND THE 
FUNDAMENTALISTS 


By VINCENT G. BURNS 


A great Book on a great Theme. 


n intensely valuable discussion of 
the Controversy. 


75c, Post-paid 


The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Avenue ate New York City 


The recent completion and dedication of this beautiful 
new dormitory at the very heart of the University of 
Chicago means a Happy Home for students at 


[the Chicago JTheological Geminary 


Send for Catalog 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 


Secretary, Rey. Charles BP. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman BPaecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Noninating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
d Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ew officio, 
4 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Ansel B. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, beginning April 1, Rev. William 
S. Beard, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efliciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Torace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
tey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Daecutive Secretary, 


This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 


dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 
Commission on [International 

Relations and the Near 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and Inter-Racial 
East 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, I. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 
1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary i 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 123 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Dstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleses the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Hrnest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F,. Bell 
Acting Oandidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Prnest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Wnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago 
Sece’y Pacific Coast Dist.. Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
i Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Seeretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state - societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,348 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
poe oe Eee Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
: Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work, 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, (154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., 


t Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for ‘Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND ; 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of ‘his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


‘tional House. 


April 16 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARI 
PASTORAL SUPPLY. 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulk 
plies and Congregational ministers seekil 
torates. Maintained by the Congregation 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Oh 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATIC 
SOCIETY | 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General S¢ 
and Missionary Education §S 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service an 


Education S« 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, , 
Student and Young People’s S¢ 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ; 
Miss Mary BW. Clarke, Assistant Treasure 


Directs Denominational Religious 
Program including Social Service, ii 
Wducation, Student and Young People’ 


aids Ministerial Students, University 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Cl 
Leadership. 7 
— 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHII 
SOCIETY ; 
(The Pilgrim Press) 9 
Organized and conducted in the intere 
denomination for the publication and disi 
of The Congregationalist, church scho 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, t 
magazines, children’s and young people’s 
papers, and books for home and church us 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. : 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 4 
Editor and Business I 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., iJ 
Editor of The Congregat 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ; 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massach 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ili 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAN’s BoarD OF Mrssrons, 508 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. ‘ 


WomMan’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THB 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. 108 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home See 


WomaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE | 
760 Market St. San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, 


CoNGREGATIONAL Woman’s Homm M 
FppPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mr 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’s Homnp MI 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, T 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 


Massachusetts Societie 


Massacuusnrrs Homp Missionary Si 
constituent of the Congregational Home 
ary Society, represents the churches of 3 
setts in their home missionary work. @ 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on €0 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches: 
erick BD. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emerii 
John J. Walker, Secretary ; Rey. Oliver 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHE 
Solicits gifts from churches and individ 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 12 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for a 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH UNI 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). D 
establishment and support of Evangeli 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, P: 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, 8 
Building, Boston. : 


Connecticut Societies 


“Tan FuND ror MINISTDRS provides 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and in 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests l 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule 
tendent; Rev. William F. English. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY Socipry or Cow 
constituent of the National Society, 
tributions, administers Special Trust 
and pays Annuities on Conditional 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Re 
English, Treasurer, Congregational 
ford. 


£0; fosd 


-d Hall Forum Advancing 


(Continued from page 509), 

ion has appropriated this season more 
rer before to the Ford Hall Forum. In 
the fact that during the early years of 
rum it was under bitter attack by reli- 
nd social reactionaries, it is encourag- 
ft it has won such strong support and 
il. 


erican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
8 I Rooms, and to promote 
em the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
ss and Annuities are solicited in order that 
use may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
id the Association thus enabled to furnish 
ssionary Organizations with business offices 
imum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
dward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
Preasurer ; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Street, Roston, Macs. 


——— 


City Missionary Society 
on St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


visitation and personal missionary serv- 
mnection with our churches. Emergency 
eereation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
d legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
Iministered. 

Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
an’s Friend Society, Ine, 


Reorganized 
ae 1922 


ociety, reorganized 

now fully rep- 
he Congregational 
; of New England 


actical, social and Lg 
work among sea- 
as finely equipped = 


at 287 Hanover <= 
fon, and at Vine- 
ven, and Reading 
t Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ety provides dormitory accommodations, 
and recreation rooms, religious services, 
es, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
santeen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
jons received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
sv. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
uel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rey. Theo- 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
sregational House. 


ican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


My American undenominational interna- 
d national Society aiding seamen. 

ins a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
. Street, New York City.’ 

ibraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
wv York. 

SHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ecked and destitute seamen aided. 
RTED by contributions and legacies. 
B. Catyert, D.D., President; Groran 
VepsTpr, D.D., Secretary. 

‘cH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
k, to whom contributions may be sent. 


rican Sunday School Union 


hia, Pa. Founded 1817 
u, Interdenominational. Dstablishes and 
' Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
tricts of the country. Publishes and 
_Mmoral and religious literature. Helps 
hes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
gepet duplicated by any other agency. 
_by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
Hnuities arranged for. Legacies received. 

iS and communications relative to 

part of the country may be sent to 
3 agland office. 
. 


| 


W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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This Ford Hall season has been a long one, 
with 26 meetings. The speakers and subjects 
have included the following: Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise on the Ku Klux Klan, Dean Charles 
R. Brown on “What the Church Has to Say 
to Labor,” Robert Lincoln O’Brien on “Why 
Government Ownership Fails,” Henry Gideon 
on “Music and Men,” Margaret Slattery on 
“Who Does Your Thinking?,’ Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes on “Race Prejudice,” Prof. 
Edward A. Ross on “The Social Revolution in 
India,” Mrs. Cornelia Stratton Porter on ‘The 
European Tangle,” Matthew Woll on “Labor’s 
Attitude Toward Socialism and Communism,” 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman on “Ameri- 
cans versus Aliens.” Finally Prof. Manley O. 
Hudson and Herbert Adams Gibbons speak 
the last evening for and against the League 
of Nations. Every speaker and topic passes 
under the fire of an hour of questions from 
the floor. 

Ford Hall is usually crowded and the “big 
nights’ many are turned away. This season 
the program has been broadcasted at lehst 
once a month, thus reaching many thousands 
far and near. Responses from those who 
have listened in have come from 24 states, 
four Canadian provinces, and even from Mari- 
borough, England. _ 

The Ford Hall Folks, as the organized sup- 
porters of the Forum are called, have steadily 
increased in membership to 1885 this season. 
They meet for business, discussion, and good 
fellowship once a month; they have occasional 
theater parties and outings. The Ford Hall 
Round Table is a discussion club ably led by 
Walter L. Barrell, meeting each month. 

The closing function of the year is the an- 
nual banquet April 23, with good fellowship, 
good fun, good speakers, and attended by 
some distinguished supporters of the Forum, 
Governor Fuller among them, and the usual 
interesting variety of Ford Hall Folks. 


Events to Come 
WoMAN’S HomM® MISSIONARY UNION, annual meet- 
ing, Wednesday and Thursday, April 22-23, 
Grace Church, Framingham, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 


Woman’s BoArD OF MISSIONS OF THN INTHRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 sa.m., 19 So.: La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 


ISLES Or SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FHRPNCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. 


State Conferences 

CALIrorNniA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 

CAROLINAS (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May. 

Fuoripa, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, May 5-7. 

INDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 

Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 

KAnsAs, Smith Center, May 12-14. 

Mainn, Waterville, May 6-7. 

Massacuuserts, Holyoke, May 18-20. 

MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 

MiIppDLp ATLANTIC CONFERENCH (District of Col- 
umbia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia), 
Washington, April 21-22. 

Minnusora, Minneapolis, May 12. 

Mississippi, Tougaloo, April 16-19. 

Missourt, Kansas City, May 11-13. 

NppraskaA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 

New Hampsuire, Nashua, May 12-14. 

Npw York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 

OHIO, Marietta, May 12-14. 

OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 

Orncon, Oregon City, May 5-7. 

PENNSYLVANIA, McKeesport, May 26-28. 
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Dan Crawford told a London audience that 
the people in the jungle of Africa have a tre- 
mendous belief in the immortality of the soul. 
“These people tell you that the dead do not 
really die, the body to them is the cottage of 
the soul. You say, ‘He has departed.’ They 
say, ‘He has arrived.’”—British Weekly. 
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147 ust as I am, Thine Own to be 


JUST AS I AM 
Marianne Hearn, 1887 Joseru ee 1883 
= Jaa =e =a Seer 
. een c gle = io ets, Se 


I. Just as 1 am, thineown to _ be, eth the young,who lov - est me, 


2. In the gladmorn-ing of my day, My life to give, my vows to pay, 


3. I wouldlive ev-er in the i I would work ev - er for the right, 


eS eg eee 


| 


a Harmony 
: eis ie! 
ess | Ss 


To con-se-crate my-self to thee, O ee - sus Christ, come. 
Withno re-serve,and no de-lay, With all my heart I come. 
I would serve thee with all my might; ;There-fore, to thee I come. A- MEN. 
a | 
Spree 1s Let jot ioweeesy 
Bb = non : Pa 
r 
4 Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 5 For thy dear sake to win renown, 
To be the best that I can be, And then to take my victor’s crown, 
For truth, and righteousness, and thee, And at thy feet to cast it down, 
Lord of my life, I come. O Master, Lord, I come. 


This beautiful hymn is only a sample of those included in 


Worship and Song 


which is without question the best song book ever issued for the Church School. Only hymns worth 
remembering and having a real and permanent religious value are included. Among them are the 
best of the old hymns, and also newer voices, like Van Dyke, Kipling, Lanier, and Gladden. 


The simple, dignified worship services, centered around unifying ideas, such as gratitude, praise or con- 
secration, will help your school to have real worship, instead of mere “Opening and Closing Exercises.” 


The reinforced binding of Worship and Song is superior to that of any book on the market. You 
cannot tear it out of the covers. Send for a returnable copy. 
Price, $75.00 per hundred, plus carriage. 


Ask about our special abridged edition (paper cover) of Worship and Song at $15.00 per hundred. 


Congregational Publishing Society +P: st, seston 


156 Fifth Ave., New York — 
(The Pilgrim Press) 19 8. La Salle St., Chicago 
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“OLD BALDY” AS SEEN FROM CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


The northern outlook from the grounds of the homes for ministers and missionaries to which reference is made in 
“Our Golden Gate Outlook” this week. “Old Baldy” rises 10,000 feet high in the Sierra Madre range, towering 
above the orange orchards of the Pomona valley. To the east and south is the San Bernardino Range. 


COMMUNISM AND COMMON SENSE 
By Oscar C. Helming 


IS OUR MISSION CHIEFLY TO THE CITIES? 
By Malcolm Dana 
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of today. 
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big program of Congregationalists at home and abroad, and it stimulates enthusiasm 
in the work and opportunities of our local church. It is the best of pastor’s assistants 
and the best of helpers for church people of all ages in making the church effective in 
transforming lives, in serving the community and in advancing the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness in the World. 


The many departments and the many good writers make the paper what it is with 


these definite purposes in view. The result is attractive, interesting, and abundantly 
worth while. 
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: The Editorial Outlook | 


e Coming Washington Council Meeting 


4K =Washington meeting of the National Council 

should be one of the most interesting in Congrega- 
nal history. At the capital city amid historic and 
pressive modern structures related to the life of the 
i0n; en the border line between North and South; in 
city which many denominations are seeking to make 
eligious and educational capital as well as a political 
‘; in the most beautiful city on this continent—we do 
ll to meet in our National Council. Plans for the 
eting are well under way and those in charge will soon 
10unce what is in prospect. The dates are October 
to 28, and the Council sessions will be held in the 
vy Auditorium Building, near the White House. Plan 
go. Plan to send your minister! 


th the Labels Off! 

IH faculty of knowing and approving good things 
irrespective of the labels they bear ought to be the 
st of all who desire sound judgment and good taste. 
‘ident to this, also, is the ability to recognize that 
ngs are not always great because they bear high 
els. Commenting upon the fact that in a South 
‘ican literary competition the judges recently awarded 
third prize to a lyric by Shelley, which some contest- 
had submitted under a perverted sense of humor, 
English paper inquires how many people coming 
Oss this particular poem, beginning, Like the ghost of 
lear friend dead, in an odd corner of some magazine 
ring an unknown signature, would have recognized it 
the work of a master and pronounced it first-rate. 

To know good things without labels is more impor- 


tant than to recognize good things when they are duly 
labeled, for it is only as we get beyond the labels to the 
realities that things have meaning for us individually. 
There can be no particular value in regarding something 
as “great” upon the world’s verdict, if we have never 
discovered its greatness for ourselves. 

The highest art of life is in discovering things for 
what they really are. And this is as true of actions and 
characters as of books and poems. 


A Journalistic Opportunity 


(Eee coming union of churches in Canada is going to 
create a great opportunity for religious journalism. 
It has been decided that the three church papers pub- 
lished in Toronto and circulating throughout the Do- 
minion, the Canadian Congregationalist, the Presbyterian 
Witness, and the Christian Guardian, shall be merged 
into one at a very early date, the first issue of the new 
paper to appear under the date of June 10, the date of 
the consummating of union. 

The details of journalistic amalgamation have not 
yet been worked out, nor has the name of’ the new 
organ been determined. Of the three papers the Chris- 
tian Guardian has been most outstanding, with nearly 
ninety-six years of history. For some reason the Metho- 
dists, while of about equal numerical strength with the 
Presbyterians, have been more successful in the business 
of publishing, though the latter denomination produced 
from its sphere of religious journalism one of the best 
known men in general journalism—the late J. S. Mac- 
donald, of the Toronto Globe. Our surmise would be that 
the Christian Guardian will constitute chiefly the founda- 
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tion upon which the new organ of the United Church 
will be built, but the forthcoming paper will be much 
larger than the present Methodist weekly. 


The Co-operative Enterprise at East Lansing 


pes People’s Church at East Lansing, Mich., the seat 

of the Michigan Agricultural College, is an enterprise 
entirely unique in American religious life. Each of four, 
denominations—the Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists—has contributed $25,000  to- 
ward the construction of an adequate plant; the local 
community and alumni of the college are providing the 
necessary remainder. The state organizations of the 
four denominations are represented on the governing 
board, and the four national Education Boards help to 
maintain an effective staff. The annual “conclave” has 
just been held, this being a program of educational evan- 
gelism participated in by the student departments of the 
Protestant churches and by a priest of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. One of the most far-reaching effects of the 
work is that it provides to hundreds of rural students a 
demonstration of what a single strong church can mean 
to a community. 


A Godless Peace 


N the preface to the new edition of The Hardest Part, 
a book written during the war, Rev. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy opens with a poem, in which he writes as a 
father who has given his son. After four verses which 
move on the plane of “the supreme sacrifice,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy closes with the following verse and comment: 
O God, Who tore my heart out by the roots, 
I do not ask Thee give him back to me; 
I pray Thee, of Thy justice, shew me fruits 
Of Victory. 

Seven years have come and gone since first this book 
was written and we are still looking for the fruits of 
victory, and finding them in chaos, poverty, disease, and 
hosts of unemployed. Men said this was a crude and 
cruel book when it was written, and I replied that it 
was not as crude or as cruel as the war. I would say 
now that it was mildness itself compared with the 
cruelty and brutality of a godless peace. 

The soldiers never treated Christ with the cynical 
brutality of the politicians. Political scheming for 
narrow ends is the most inhuman and disgusting form 
of violence, and behind it there is more soulless unbelief 
than there is behind the ferocity of war. 

The “only good thing of a positive description” that 
the war appears to have done, Mr. Kennedy thinks, is 
to have destroyed the doctrine of a “sovereign Kaiser- 
God.” “Even the most poverty-stricken in mind and 
spirit,” he writes, “have in these days learned to spew 
out any teaching about God which makes Him less good 
than Jesus.” 


Minneapolis Dry Law Pledge 


HE Minneapolis Real Estate Board has passed a 

resolution requesting each member of the board “to 
buy no illegal intoxicating liquor ; vigorously to condemn 
its use among his business associates and friends; and 
to propose and urge the adoption of this resolution by 
other organizations of business men.” When the business 
men of any city are interested enough in prohibition 
and the enforcement of the Volstead law to do what 
the Minneapolis real estate men have done, and are in 
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earnest about it, prohibition will be a success in th 
city. Too many business men are violating the |, 
themselves. Bootleggers get rich from the patrona 
of business men. All law is in jeopardy when any |: 
is treated as a joke or its violation is encouraged a 
condoned. We would like to hear of other groups 
citizens who are taking the stand that the real est 
men of Minneapolis have taken. May the number 
legion who follow in their train. 


Peace in the Western Hemisphere 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST has from time to ti 

suggested. that while attention has been centet 
largely upon Europe in discussion of the relation of 1 
United States to international affairs and world pes 
the relationships and activities of our country on 4 
side of the Atlantic were equally, if not more, importa 
That this country should not be assuming a strong a 
definite leadership of all North and South Americ 
countries toward comity and world peace has been su 
ciently regrettable, but even more deplorable has be 
the fact that so many tendencies have been in the | 
posite direction. In the naval mission to Brazil ma 
have seen a questionable undertaking, and in the ¢ 
trust and suspicion which this country has aroused. 
Pan- and South American countries that ought to hé 
been our closest friends there has been found the € 
dence of lost opportunity. 

Most gratifying, therefore, is the report that con 
from Washington through the Pan-American Union tl 
an international commission of jurists will meet t 
year in Rio de Janiero to discuss thirty draft ¢ 
ventions for codification of American international le 

These draft conventions were drawn by a commit 
of the American Institute of International Law, heat 
by James Brown Scott, on invitation of the govern! 
board of the Pan-American Union. They have alrea 
been sent to the foreign offices of all the nations ¢ 
cerned. By these conventions permanent machin 
would be set up for employment of good offices in med 
tion and for exhausive and impartial inquiry into cau 
of friction with the inquiry commission empowered 
summon witnesses and administer oaths, and resort 
the governing board of the Pan-American union as 
council of conciliation. Provision also is made for 
bitration if other means fail of results. | 

One convention would establish the “Pan-Ameri¢ 
court of justice,” with defined fields of jurisdiction, | 


judgments to be final after limited rights of appeal : 


revision have been exhausted. a 
In general the conventions are described as folloy 


They range from a proposal to outlaw wars of ¢ 
quest among American republics to the writing of an: 
mirality code to govern international phases of ¢¢ 
mercial navigation of the air. Taken together, and 
suming ratification of all 30 treaties, they represent 
sweeping scheme to establish the solidarity of those 
publics in a “community of nations,” on a legal ba 
that begins with a bill of rights of nations and ineclue 
complete and intricate machinery for the pacific set 
ment of disputes. 

One project contemplates expansion of the Mon 
Doctrine into a convenanted agreement foreclosing / 
territory of the republics to acquisition or oceupat 
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any terms by a non-American power. Another de- 
s the measures of repression that may be taken “to 
id resort to arms,” in settlement of disputes among 
republics themselves. Still another writes into law 
principle that each nation shall have sole control 
r its immigration policies. 

The development of this strong movement for co- 
ration in behalf of permanent peace may give to the 
ted States a new opportunity to cultivate friendly 
tions and take a rightful place in leadership toward 
thy ends. May a new day of opportunity not find 
vanting ! 


Spurious Individualism 


'URIOUS individualism is a disease of our age. To 
stand out from the ranks, to be noted as doing, 
1 in a mediocre way, something not done by the 
ority, gratifies the ambition of too many of us to- 
If our standard were higher, our individual growth 
Jd count for more in the world’s accumulation of 
wledge and happiness. We step out with our petty 
ring, confident of ability, gratified with the slightest 
ence of approval from any source, though in our 
Tmost souls we do not place much value on the 
ce as a criterion. To serve the world is the privilege 
Hl who have intelligence, but all service is not that 
ch is done before the eyes of the general public. | 
What truer service can be rendered than that of 
ning sons and daughters who shall bring to the world 
aw revelation of the power that is in man, not to 
ise applause, but to elevate the standards of living? 
secret of power is the ability to rule one’s spirit. 
‘Man or woman who is led away by ambition from 
opportunities to render honorable service in the 
is not the one who renders the noblest service to 
community. To be noted as doing the things out 
he ordinary is not a proof of ability, but often a 
yf of limited knowledge and false ambition. There 
ut one reason for standing apart with outlines in 
| relief, and that is the ability to do a certain thing 
10 Other human being can do it. Not the ambition 
ead, but the ability to keep on serving, is the only 
ification for taking a prominent place. It is a poor 
lity of work that is done for fame alone. The truest, 
lest work is done in order that life may be enriched 
im 
The drum-major who leads the regiment is often the 
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most prominent figure in the passing column; but he 
may not render as valuable a service as the man who 
carries a pail of water at the rear to refresh the wearied 
and the suffering. 


Change of Government in France 


HE downfall of the Herriot Government in France 

illustrates the difficulties of attaining stability of 
government under present conditions. This is so every- 
where. Even in America a President strongly endorsed 
by the country is handicapped by recalcitrant forces, 
both within and outside of his own party in Senate and 
House, that have also been elected by the country. Two 
things are rendering government today peculiarly diffi- 
cult and unstable—the factional spirit among political 
leaders and popular unrest and instability of convictions 
in the country at large. Factional tendencies are no 
jonger confined to hostility between two great parties 
representing a natural cleavage between conservative 
and liberal; the factional lines run in all directions. 
Premier Herriot had to resign because the combined 
forces against him were too strong. His unwillingness 
to recognize Rome politically or to make concessions 
to clerical demands and influences helped to encompass 
his defeat, but his downfall following so shortly after 
that of Ramsay MacDonald would indicate that radicals 
are too individualistic and disunited to secure and exer- 
cise permanent control. 

The appointment of Joseph Caillaux to the high 
office of Minister of Finance in the new government illus- 
trates the uncertainties and surprises in the careers of 
individual statesmen which are as remarkable as the in- 
stabilities and changes in governments. It is but a few 
years since Caillaux was convicted of treasonable com- 
munication with the enemy during the war and expelled 
from France. Caillaux always insisted that he had not 
been untrue to the interests of France. The ascendancy 
of a radical government to power under Herriot brought 
Caillaux back to France, with full amnesty. It is a 
striking coincidence that in the present cabinet Caillaux 
should have been given office because he is looked to as 
the man who may obtain the support of the conserva- 
tive elements in the Chamber of Deputies. _ 

¥ ¥ 

The more love one has in his heart the more he 

realizes what love has power to accomplish. 


Denominationalism and Prophecy 
A Policy and A Questioning | 


1OUGH The Congregationalist has persistently rep- 
esented the organizational life and activities of the 
gregational Churches of America as the expression 
| free fellowship of Christian believers and churches, 
nd together by a common heritage and purpose, 
ler than by sectarian emphasis or similarity, we have 
mpioned what may be broadly called the “denomina- 
al” developments within this fellowship because we 
@ believed that these were the outcome of a commend- 
7 Spirit to adapt our forms and methods to national 
lopment and to co-operate more unitedly and effec- 


TS 
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tively in practical Christian tasks. We have seen in the 
growth of the National Council, in the drawing together of 
the societies, and in the development and inter-co-opera- 
tion of state organizations thé outworking of a spiritual 
ideal not inconsistent with the freedom of the individual 
Christian and of the local church, or with an ideal of 
catholicity in the church-at-large. 

For the same reason we have supported all movements 
toward federation and unity among the denominations, 
taking care always to uphold and emphasize the ideal 
even when specific proposals may have been criticized as 
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unsound or unworkable means toward a desired end. It 
has seemed to us necessary in this age to emphasize 
Christian catholicity, rather than separation, though we 
have persistently regarded spiritual isolation, where it 
could not conscientiously be avoided, as better than a 
unity of organization developed at the cost of that liberty 
which every Christian may justly demand. In the move- 
ments of federation, no matter what may have been their 
shortcomings, we have seen the working of that same 
purpose that within our own churches has led men to 
seek better mutual understandings and closer associa- 
tion through loyalty to a common Lord and the practical 
carrying on of his work of redemption and upbuilding. 


A Questioning 

Has the time come to take stock of ourselves anew 
in relation to these centralizing and organizational tend- 
encies. both within and outside of our own fellowship? 
Are the organizational developments obscuring or en- 
dangering the prophetic visions and purposes that called 
them into operation? Is the mechanism that religious 
life called into its service assuming a tendency to keep 
going through its own momentum or by artificial stimu- 
lation, while we forget or disregard the fact that spiritual 
power ultimately can alone achieve spiritual ends and 
conquests? 

Many people are answering these questions dogmati- 
cally, and perhaps too hastily. Some give the answer in 
words of disparagement and protest; others give the 
practical reply in attitudes of aloofness and in refusal 
of vital co-operation. With this attitude we have had 
little sympathy, especially where it has been content to 
express itself in negative criticism, rather than in such 
a spirit of positive fervor and activity as has sought 
with intensity to pursue other and, supposedly, better 
ways. Nor have we sympathy with that spirit that raises 
questions simply in the futile spirit of questioning. The 
task of Christians today is not to raise questionings, but 
to find and to formulate answers. Any fool can ask 
more questions in half an hour than a wise man can 
answer in a lifetime. 

But none the less there is an earnest, prayerful ques- 
tioning that brings one halfway toward solution and 
answer, and we have profound sympathy with that spirit 
that is crying from the depths today, passionately seek- 
ing to attain prophetic vision and expression, ready to 
adapt itself to every medium and method of effective 
service, but fearful of losing the prophetic note in the 
process of amplification. 

During the recent missionary convention at Washing- 
ton, friends who heard for the first time through the 
amplifier the voices of speakers whom they had known 
complained of an unreal and sepulchral quality in their 
voices. There is a danger that in the enlarging and ampli- 
fying processes at present emphasized in the church we 
may lose the beauty, persuasiveness, and real, though 
not always apparent, power of the still small voice. 


Maintaining the Prophetic Note 
The anchorage of the church in these matters, the 
secret of the maintenance of its strong note of prophecy, 
would seem to be found not in preserving a balance be- 
tween the spiritual and the organizational elements but 
in making the latter serve the former. A sense of spirit- 
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ual realities, a clear vision of spiritual goals, a reco 
tion of values however unconventionally expressed, | 
above all an avoidance alike of mere mechanism an¢ 
mere negation, must constantly be emphasized. 

There must be a larger recognition of the proph 
function of the church as a whole. No mere outw 
adjustments can save the world unless these adjustme 
are founded upon truth. Organization is of no value 
cept as it renders life more expressive and effect 
Truth, in the form of dominant, governing ideas, ide 
and principles, is what the church must minister fc 
world of need. No far flung or highly developed “activ: 
can effect real upbuilding if there be lack of visior 
truth or lack of insight and courage in its applicat 
When the church ceases to be prophetic, it ceases to I 
any ministry at all. 

And with this recognition of the essentially proph 
function of the church must come larger recognitio1 
the prophetic function of individual men. The dar 
of too much machinery and organization lies not onl, 
the fact that means may displace ends in the churel 
large, but in the tendency for men of prophetic cap 
ties and spirit to become mere cogs in the wheel. 
Christian Church early learned to make a distine 
between different types of service. The early disci 
appointed seven men of good repute to administer 
ternal affairs so that the apostles might give themse 
distinctively to prophetic service. The quality of # 
seven is indicated in what we know of two of the 
Stephen, the Martyr, and Philip, the Evangelist. T 
character and their work were as noble as any. Butt 
were fitted for a particular service. 


Consecrated Organizers 


The church needs men of unusual organizing po 
This in its highest aspect is a spiritual faculty. I 
usually marked by a rare combination of imagina 
and energy. Consecrated business acumen, a Chris 
spirit that sees the power of unifying and co-ordina 
Christian forces—these are rare possessions. But t 
task is that of amplifying and directing a spiritual 1 
istry. The thinker, the dreamer, the preacher, 
teacher—these represent the forces that ecclesiast 
business must help to render effective. When ecclesi 
cal business supplants them, no matter how great 
show of activity, “church work” is likely to become m™ 
ado about nothing. : 

Faith, life, and organization must be constantly — 
ject to the testing of the spirit of Christ. The grea 
contribution of our Congregational churches to Ame 
is not going to be made through the impact of a cer 
form of organization, but through the witness of cer 
types of religious thought and feeling, certain distine 
elements of character and service. We have a wit 
to bear, and the only service that better organizatiol 
any organization, can accomplish for us is to make ~ 
witness more widely heard, better understood, ane 
deeper practical significance. Increased denominati 
development and activity need not imply a weakenin 
spiritual values, but no increase of such activity el 
atone for a losing of that emphasis upon spiritual id 
which it is the chief mission of Congregationalist 
declare. 
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From Our Western Editor 


. Lenten period and Waster were more 
rsally observed in this section of the 
ry than in any year during the last 
y-five. Practically all our Protestant 
hes took notice of the period by hold- 
yecial services and they gave particular 
isis to Holy Week. In a good many 
unities the churches united in holding 
2e hour service on Good Friday. Re- 
indicate that large audiences attended 
hat excellent interest was manifested. 
st Church, Oak Park, Ill, held two 
r morning services with large audi- 
at both. This is the first church to 
two services Easter forenoon, so far 
y knowledge of this section extends. 
gine that a good many churches will 
adopt this plan which seems to have 
ated in Los Angeles. This Easter 
1 gives no evidence at all that Jesus 
ing his power over the issues of life 
eath. Rather it gives many evidences 
people more and more think of him 
e Master of life and the One who 
ot immortality to light. I think it is 
vithin the bounds of the truth to say 
it least not for many years have the 
ers of the church more completely ex- 
ied in their daily relationships the 
life which we celebrate at Easter. 
is a steady and persistent movement 
e churches toward taking Jesus in 
ite 
of the most encouraging symptoms of 
lurch life is the new interest of youth 
> work of the church. Our readers 
ecall the meeting some months ago 
sthodist students held at Louisville, 
We reported two or three weeks ago 
leeting of seminary students held in 
x0. The students in both these gather- 
rere discussing how to make the church 
Christian. Last week end the Presby- 
students, numbering sixty thousand 
titutions of higher learning, sent one 
ed and forty delegates to a meeting 
n Arbor, Mich., to discuss this same 
on. These students disclaim any at- 
s to be radical. They simply want to 
vistian and they want to face the 
m of making the world Christian. 
movements are significant and prom- 
ell for the futuré of the church and 
¢ world. 
aa * * 
ing elections caused little excitement 
$ territory. In the main there were 
reat issues raised. Chicago voted on 
* Deyer’s traction plan and defeated 
‘Over a hundred thousand majority. 
lefeat was remarkable when it is taken 
vecount that a large number of civic 
, labor unions, clubs of various sort, 
rward-looking men such as Graham 
and Raymond Robins gaye the 
est endorsement to the plan. 
Chicago Tribune with its usual per- 
the liquor question attributed the 
some measure to the law enforce- 
am of the mayor. It held that 


s 
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the wets wouldn’t vote for the mayor’s pro- 
gram because he constantly interferes with 
their program. This is mere bunk. The 
reasons that the ordinance was lost come 
down to three. First, the city, if the or- 
dinance had been adopted, would have paid 
$163,000,000 for the surface lines. Our 
people feel that the surface lines are about 
so much junk and that the future of trans- 
portation will not be found in this method. 
In the second place, a majority of the people 
are against municipal ownership. Apparently 
a good many of the labor unions are not 
so sure about the value of this as they were 
a few years ago. A lot of folks seem to 
think that there is enough graft in the 
City of Chicago under the present situation 
without adding to opportunities for this by 
city ownership and administration of a 
great transportation system, which should 
include surface lines, elevated roads and 
subways. 

A third reason that the ordinance was 
defeated is to be found in the insignificant 
place that subways occupied in the plan. 
The experience of New York with subways 
has opened the eyes of Chicago folks. 

Anyway the ordinance was defeated and 
we are back where we were twenty years 
ago. The burden of our transportation 
chaos falls in the end upon the folks that 
work. We need a Joshua to lead us out 
of the wilderness and the question arises, 
is Mayor Dever the Joshua? He is a strong, 
sincere, public-minded citizen and mayor, 
put the task is a difficult one. 

ES * 

The tendency in America for many years 
has been toward the continental Sunday. 
The election held last week in Evanston 
and Oak Park, two of the “mahogany” 
suburbs of Chicago, offers some encourage- 
ment to those who want a quiet, worship- 
ful Sunday. These two villages have never 
had Sunday theaters, although the theater 
interests have tried several times to get a 
vote that would allow Sunday shows. About 
three years ago Oak Park had to vote upon 


this question, when it, was thrust upon the 


village by the theater trust operating from 
the outside; there was little demand for 
the shows on the part of citizens of Oak 
Park. Both Oak Park and Bvanston still 
have the village form of government, though 
in number of inhabitants they have far 
outgrown the size of the old time village 
—Oak Park has about 50,000 residents. 
In Evanston the issue was complicated 
on account of bitter personalities in the 
election of city officials. In Oak Park only 
one ticket was nominated and the election 
centered entirely on the question of Sunday 
movies. It was reported that the theater 
interests offered their agent in Oak Park 
$25,000 if he should succeed in getting a 
favorable vote. He put on a campaign of 
misrepresentation of the facts and made 
promises that the theater trust never would 
have fulfilled. He published petitions for 
Sunday movies, signed by people who were 
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not residents of Oak Park and who had 
no vote and who paid no taxes there. 

The campaign produced two or three in- 
teresting developments. A daughter of the 
man who represented the theater interests 
in the attempt to vote Sunday movies in 
Oak Park was chairman of the young people’s 
organization campaigning against Sunday 
movies and she produced a remarkably effec- 
tive organization. She evidently knew better 
how to do the job than did her father. Several 
thousand young people were enlisted. They 
raised a considerable sum of money and 
manned the polls with both young men and 
young women, and the polls open in Oak 
Park at 6.00 a.m. I voted at 6.15 a.m. and 
several young women were already on the 
job soliciting votes against the movies, and 
yet they say that we cannot get young 
people up in the morning. 

The entire organization campaigning 
against Sunday movies was almost perfect. 
The theater interests will have to learn a 
great deal more than they now know about 
campaigning, judging by what they did this 
year, before they are able to put over Sun- 
day movies in Evanston and Oak Park. In 
the latter village the vote was 10,000 to 4,000 
against the movies. The pastors and other 
church leaders were also largely responsible 
for this triumph. The Anti-Saloon League 
has taught the church people how to play 
the political game very well. As a resident 
of Oak Park I suggest out of this experi- 
ence to every community undertaking great 
campaigns for righteousness, that the youth 
be enlisted. They have nerve, intelligence, 
and ideals, and up-to-date we haven’t used 
them as we should. 

R. W.G. 

Chicago Ill. 

April 18, 1925. 


Unseen 
By Charles Arthur Vandermeulen 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.—John 8:8. 


I couldn’t see the wind, that wondrous day 
I frolicked with a playful sea; 

And yet it sent the sailboats on their way 

With bellied sail; it blew me salty spray, 
And heaved great sea waves under me. 


I failed to see the wind that stormy night, 
Though all night long the lightning flashed ! 

Yet well I heard its rage and wailing flight; 

Uprooted trees bore witness to its might, 
And viciously the rain it dashed! 


I saw it not, that morn I roamed a dell 
Whose green had changed to gold and red; 

But, though unseen, its presence one could 
tell! — 

Tt fluttered gorgeous leaves until they fell 
In swirling showers round my head! 


I saw it not—although the moon made plain , 
A garden wall I paused beside! 
Yet breath of flowers it wafted down a lane; 
I heard it move the garden weather-vane ; 
A vine stirred where it tried to hide! 


Nor could I see, one ne’er-forgotten. day, 
That wind which stirred within my soul 
As in a holy place I knelt to pray! 
But, oh, it brought me peace from far-away— 
That Spirit Wind which makes men whole! 
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Communism and Common Sense 


The Russian Experiment and Its Influence . 


By Oscar C. Helming 


April 


Professor of Sociology, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota a 


OMMUNISM, as it developed out of the 

Russian revolution of 1917, presents a 
set of problems which call for serious 
thought. In a brief sketch, such as this, it 
is possible to touch only the fringes of the 
subject. One object in mind is to counter- 
act, if it may be, the superficial habit of 
branding everything as “Bolshevism” which 
meets the disapproval or rouses the fears of 
various people, and particularly those who 
seek to defend special interests by a propa- 
ganda of suspicion. Statesmen and govern- 
ments have yielded to this trick; politicians, 
employers, and labor leaders have used it to 
blacken their adversaries; recently oppo- 
nents of the Child Labor Amendment have 
ascribed the origin of that measure to Bol- 
shevist sources—which marks the height of 
stupidity or malevolence. 

It will pay to give a little sober thought 
to communism as a constantly recurring 
phenomenon, and one which since 1917 has 
played a very disturbing réle in the world. 


COMMUNISM IN THE LicuHtT or ITs ORIGIN 


Let us begin with a definition: “Com- 
munism is a type of social organization in 
which all wealth, including both producers’ 
and consumers’ goods, is owned and con- 
trolled by the community.” The socialists 
would leave consumers’ goods—houses, per- 
sonal property, enjoyable goods of all kind— 
in the possession of the individual; the con- 
sistent communist wants to do away com- 
pletely with private property. 

Originally all social groups were probably 
communistic, as the family group still is. 
In the course of time, the institution of 
private property developed, for reasons we 
cannot pursue here. Private property, in 
turn, developed problems and abuses which 
produced reactions in the opposite direction. 
Thus the experiment of communism has 
been tried over and over again. Sometimes 
its origin is found in a new and vivid sense 
of brotherhood, as in the case of the first 
Jewish Christians. There was to be no want 
and no superfluity; the brotherhood would 
hold all things in common until the Lord 
returned. This experiment furnishes argu- 
ments neither for nor against communism. 
It was based on no reasoned theory of prop- 
erty or industry, but on the warm sense of 
the common good in a small Christian com- 
munity. But it exerted a far-reaching influ- 
ence. 
the early church fathers, and much of the 
Christian literature of the Middle Ages. 

The more deliberate experiments of later 
times grew out of the consciousness of in- 
equality, the extremes of wealth and poy- 
erty, the evils of greed and social injustice, 
which seemed to be especially obvious after 
the transition from the domestie to the 
factory type of industry. Thus Saint-Simon, 
and especially Fourier, pictured Utopias in 
which the vices of the new commercialism 
were to be corrected. They shared the con- 
ceptions concerning man and nature, prop- 


It colored many of the writings of: 


erty, society and the state, held by the 
political and religious radicals of the day. 
Their analysis of prevailing troubles re- 
vealed clearly the effect of the industrial 
revolution which started in Hngland about 
1760, and the French Revolution which 
swept France a little later. Fundamental 
was their belief that God or nature had 
ordained all things to serve the happiness 
of mankind, to supply all their needs, for- 
bidding hunger, poverty, bondage, and in- 
equality. Yet everywhere misery, oppression, 
and error prevailed. Clearly, the beneficent 
designs of nature had been thwarted. The 
remedy was to be found, so they thought, 
in the socialization of property. Fourier’s 
followers actually started communistic 
policies in France which they hoped would 
spread over the whole industrial world. 

Similar views cropped out in other coun- 
tries, sometimes independently, sometimes 
the direct result of the French experiment. 
Thus a group of philosophers, artists, and 
literary folk, overcome with the sense of 
the sordidness of the new commercial age, 
started the Brook Farm Association at West 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1841. You will remem- 
ber how it appealed to Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and Horace Greeley. 

Scores of communistic ventures on a 
small scale were tried, especially in the 
United States, which was considered a 
favorable experiment station. Few of these 
continued for more than a year or two. 
When they did, it was because some strong 
religious motive lay behind them. 

The point to be made is that communistic 
experiments have occurred over and over 
again in the past, and they are likely to 
occur in the future, so long as human dis- 
content is nourished by social wrongs and 
industrial evils. We simply have to get 
used to the idea. When we do we shall be 
ashamed of the hysteria of stupid fear and 
spying and persecution which has swept 
over our land in the past six or seven years. 


Tuer RussiAn EXPERIMENT 


But what of the Russian experiment, 
which is communism on a large scale, 
threatening to engulf the whole world? 
Here is a definitely revolutionary attempt 
to change the organization of society with 
which we must reckon. 

Russian communism was the result of ex- 
treme conditions of oppression among a 
people of a peculiar psychology. The revo- 
lution of 1917 was a violent reaction against 
the complete suppression of free speech, the 
wholesale exile to Siberia of all who dared 
to think aloud about their troubles, the 
shameless exploitation, on the part of the 
ruling classes, of the peasant and the 
worker. The ruin of the ruling and possess- 
ing classes was the result of their own in- 
iquitous excesses. In the process of violent 
overthrow, many innocent persons suffered, 
as is always the case in revolutions result- 
ing from previous -oppression. 


The Czarist régime collapsed in I 
the midst of the war. What was to 
its place? The Liberal forces of 
tried to step into the breach, but they 
unaccustomed to action, and they ha 
definite plan. They failed to set up a 
government; the result was a period 0 
archy. There was only one a 


had a definite program, and that we 
Communist Party. They were a small 
tion of the Russian population and 
nority of the Bolsheviki; but they 
united. They were the only sruD 
was able to restore even a semblai 
order; and whatever we may think ¢ 
nature of their experiment, we 
realize that they had a right to try 
long as there was no other party pre 
to assume the responsibility of gover! 
Their progam was based on the co 
ownership of land and the instrum 
production, and the collective mana 
of production and distribution. In 
their program was that of comm 
which means the entire removal of t 
stitution of private property and of in 
conducted for private gain. They A 
the Marxian principle of the dictat 
of the proletariat, except that it w: 
dictatorship of a “determined min 
rather than of the proletariat as a~ 
Under capitalism, said the comm 
both industry and the state were con! 
by a small minority, namely the capit 
under communism industry would b 
ducted by the workers, the great mi 
hitherto exploited, and the state, as ¥ 
know it, would disappear. The wW 
were to run the factories, the mine 
the railroads; the peasants were t 
the farms. The food of the farmer 
be exchanged for the wares of the f 
without the profit motive between. 
communists assumed that all capi 
were parasites and exploiters. In the 
Republic no one was to be recognize! 
citizen who did not actually engage lJ 
socially useful work. When the comn 
undertook to “exterminate the Bourg 
it was not by killing them, as their e 
claimed, but by compelling them to 
‘The primary task of organized soc’ 
to produce the necessities of life. 
the communists established an elé 
economic organization, they assume 
the processes of production would, 
sense, work automatically ; everybody 
follow a chosen vocation, by some il 
urge, whether as a laborer, a scient 
artist, a factory manager, or a public 
The communist leaders had much — 
way of book-learning, but very little 
way of practical experience! ; 
How poorly the theories worked i 
tice is now clear. After the first 2 
revolutionary enthusiasm was spel 
urge to work lost its force, if it j 


isted. Labor was militarized; for 
the place of persuasion. The — 
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ner refused to play the game; food grew 
cer and scarcer. In short, communism 
ed a failure, as any trained economist 
nt have predicted. Production, distribu- 
, and exchange all broke down. What 
have now in Russia, under the new 
omic policy, is state capitalism, which 
ss better than communism but which, 
rtheless, combines many of the weak- 
es of both individualism and _ col- 
vism. 


Witt ComMuNISM SPREAD? 


1¢ theories of the communists were 
ig and their program failed, but they 
» dead in earnest in seeking to bring 
it an economic millennium. They believed 
had a mission to emancipate the 
cers of all lands. They frankly avowed 
purpose at the outset, and for a time 
pursued it with fanatical zeal. With 
new policy of state capitalism and the 
ng out of concessions to foreign in- 
rs, communistic propaganda will prob- 
srow steadily less. The writer, for 
is not inclined to defend this propa- 
la, any more than he is inclined to 
Ove the penetration of French im- 
lism into Poland or the machinations 
merican oil interests in Mexico, where 
lutionists have more than once been 
ed by American money. But let us be 
enough to acknowledge that all the sins 
not Russian sins. 
e communist program has proved un- 
able; as a result the prevailing sys- 
of capitalism outside Russia is more 
e than for a generation past. The de- 
Ts of capitalism are able to show that 
lelivers the goods’—which communism 
unable to do. It is, perhaps, safe to 
that an overturn like that in Russia 
hardly be repeated elsewhere; certainly 
in the United States, where the work- 
elass and the farmers, with all their 
les, have never been oppressed as they 
in Russia. The communist theory 
all capitalists are idle parasites is, of 
se, not true. While some capitalists 
parasites or exploiters, the majority 
Keen and alert business men, busy in 
uizing and conducting the industries by 
h we live. 
the other hand, we dare not forget 
the spirit of revolution, when once 
d, tends to spread. Storms and tidal 
S disturb the waters for long distances; 
the disturbances are felt long after the 
1 is over. So a revolution sends un- 
jons to distant shores and the effects 
sometimes felt for generations to come. 
was true of the American and French 
utions of the eighteenth century; it 
be true of the Russian revolution of 
Wentieth century. 
t it be borne in mind that nothing in 
listory of the past one hundred years 
focused the thought of mankind so 
ughly on the economic system and its 
messes as has the Russian revolution. 
Ss waked up the rank and file in every 
and corner of the world. What the 
$ will be only the future can show. 
antime, what has happened in Russia 
shes food for thought. From the social 
re point of view, capitalism has grave 
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defects which must be corrected. Wherever 
the methods of capitalism appear to be anti- 
Social, the spirit of revolt will be stirred. 
The employer who uses rough methods, who 
acts the autocrat, who smashes the union, 
who forgets the rational limits of his posi- 
tion and his power, will be responsible for 
social discontent and its inevitable result. 
He will stir the spirit which says: “What 
the communists did in Russia we can do 
here.” The security of the possessing 
classes is not to be achieved by stupid and 
malevolent measures to throttle free speech 
and to smash the labor movement. It is to 
be found in frank and open discussion, in 
a mutual spirit of fair play, in an honest 
determination to make industry serve 
human needs, and to secure the greatest 
possible degree of economic security for all 
the groups concerned. 


THE Test or REASON AND ComMMON SENSE 


It is the part of reason and common sense 
to recognize that social discontent will al- 
ways exist so long as there are social 
wrongs to right. 

In Russia that discontent was bottled up, 
it was refused expression. The inevitable 
result was revolution. Similar revolutions 
have occurred in Great Britain and France 
when the burdens of feudalism or mon- 
archical oppression became unbearable. 
Russia’s turn simply came a few centuries 
later. Such revolutions have an ascending 
curve, often reaching a peak of violence 
and unreason, followed by a descending 
curve toward a new level of experiment 
along more rational lines. That is- what 
is happening in Russia. As stated before, 
the Communist Party is but a small fraction 
of the Russian people. If the other nations 
of the world will give the Russian people a 
fair chance, meeting them with sympathy 
as a sister nation in the midst of severe 
trials, they will in time create a form of 
government which will retain the good and 
eliminate the evil brought about by the 
revolution. The new government will be 
developed by a process of evolution, and 
one of the conditions of success is for the 
other nations, and especially the United 
States, to discontinue the moral and physi- 
cal isolation which they have imposed upon 
Russia. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
revolutions arise from definite and ascer- 
tainable causes which deserve painstaking 
study. The immediate cause of revolution 
is the repression of human instincts which 
can be interfered with only at the risk of 
violent reaction. If, for example, the in- 
stinct of acquisition, as expressed in the 
desire for property, is balked so that owner- 
ship on the part of the majority becomes 
impossible in the face of the excessive 
wealth of the few, revolution is likely to 
result. The same rule applies to all the 
primary instincts, such as the impulse of 
individual or collective self-preservation, or 
the disposition to seek self-expression 
through freedom of speech, worship and as- 
semblage, and the like. 

If the repression of such instincts affects 
only a small part of society, it leads to in- 
dividual breaches of order which are called 
crimes; if the repression becomes general it 
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leads to a general subversion of the estab- 
lished order, called revolution. This is a 
field of investigation which is just beginning 
to receive attention. Wisdom suggests that 
legislators, government officials, educators, 
and especially the propertied classes give 
heed to this subject, particularly at this 
juncture when the spirit of revolution is 
rife in more than one quarter of the globe. 


——— ee 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Woman Who Wanted 
to Reduce 
a 

There was a Woman who sailed abroad, 
and she took her husband with her. And 
he knew better than to resist. 

And she said, The food upon this boat is 
good, and I must not grow stout. Nay, 
verily, but I must reduce. 

So day by day in every way she sought 
to reduce, save that she did not stop her 
eating heartily. 

And three times every day she seized the 
arm of her husband, and said, We will 
walk the Deck, for I must reduce. 

Now her husband was pretty well reduced 
already. 

She had not succeeded in reducing herself, 
but he had been reduced to the least com- 
mon denominator. 

But she took him authoritatively by the 
arm, and she set her jaw with Determina- 
tion, and she seemed to Say to him, so far 
as she said anything, This is for thy good, 
and it hurteth me more than it hurteth 
thee. And he pantingly kept up with her 


- While she reduced him and added to her 


own weight. 

And Keturah inquired of me, saying, 
Dost thou love me enough to do that for me? 

And I said, Think it not love, for her 
process is that of Forcible Possession and 
Authority. 

And she said, When I see how some other 
women manage their husbands, I realize 
how defective hath been my own method. 

And I said, Nay, Keturah, thy method is 
One Hundred Per Cent. to the good. And 
thou hast no need to reduce thyself or thy 
husband but we may walk the Deck in a 
pleasant stroll whenever we like, and with- 
out either of us using the other as a Gym- 
nasium. 

And she said, Taking matters altogether, 
I think there is something to be said for 
our method. 

And just then the other couple passed, and 
the Lady dropped her husband’s arm long 
enough to push back some Deck Chairs so 
that they might still walk abreast, and he 
thankfully paused and panted till she took 
him by the arm again, and marched him on 
like the soul of old John Brown. 

And Keturah said, I wonder what the 
scales show of her reduction? 

And I said, I know not, but as nearly as 
I can judge she is succeeding very well in 
reducing him. 

But she is not the only one who passeth 
on to others the Discipline and Correction 
which she needeth more than they to whom 
it is administered. Indeed, I know of men, 
and some of them in mine own profession, 
who are not unlike to her. 
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Is Our Mission Chiefly to the Cities P 


An Enlightening Answer to a Recent Question 


Director Rural 


OME time ago I heard a remark said to 

have been made by one high in denomi- 
national circles to the effect that “Congre- 
gationalism is a city church; why bother 
with the country?’ The remark was doubt- 
less made without much thought, but as it 
concerned my own particular department of 
work, I determined to find out if there was 
any truth in the statement. To this end, I 
sent pages from the Year Book to the vari- 
ous state superintendents with a request 
that they list their churches as follows: 
(5) Churches in places of 5,000 to 2,500 in- 
habitants; (R) Churches in places of 2,500 
inhabitants and under (the census defini- 
tion of “rural’); (O. C.) Open country 
churches. I also asked that (M. A.).be put 
opposite those churches which are receiv- 
ing missionary aid. 

Superintendents are hard beset with all 
sorts of pestiferous requests and doubtless 
possess the opinion voiced by an old profes- 
sor of mine, “There are three kinds of lies— 
white lies, infernal lies, and _ statistics.” 
Neyertheless, they responded with absolute 
courtesy and in perfect co-operation. 

After tabulating the results, I sent the 
totals back to the superintendents for cor- 
rection and later on gave them my “first 
proof” of A Study of Rural Congregation- 
alism. This study has again been reviewed 
and the figures, for the most part. brought 
up to a common basis of the last Year Book. 
A “corrected copy” has been issued and given 
a quite large circulation. All that is really 
claimed for the study is that its figures are 
approximately correct and therefore fairly 
satisfactory in answering the question under 
consideration. 


Rural Congregationalism 

Is Congregationalism a “city church’? 
The answer of the figures is that Congre- 
gationalism is fifty-nine and seven-tenths 
per cent. rural. This estimate is, of course, 
in terms of numbers of churches. Of the 
5,477 churches listed in the last Year Book, 
3,268 are rural; i.e., they are located in 
places of 2,500 inhabitants and under, and 
in the open country. Were we to add -the 
530 churches situated in towns of 5,000 to 
2,500, which are in reality “rural,” the total 
would be 3,789, making Congregationalism 
sixty-nine and three-tenths per cent. rural. 
These figures are really conservative, since 
many of the foreign-speaking churches, the 
colored churches, and those of our insular 
possessions are not included in the study. 
The large majority of these would be 
rural. 

A study of these figures in groups is in- 
teresting. Jn the New England States, 908 
of the 1,617 Congregational churches, or 
56.1 per cent., are rural; in the Middle At- 
lantic States, 211 of the 459, or 45.9 per 
cent.; in the Southern States, 182 of the 273, 
or 66.6 per cent.; in the Hast Central States, 
640 of the 1,093, or 58.5 per cent.; in the 
West Central States, 886 of the 1,255, or 
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70.5 per cent.; in the Western States, 178 
of the 248, or 77.9 per cent.; in the Plateau 
States, 44 of the 68, or 64.7 per cent; and 
in the Pacific Coast States, 219 of the 464, 
or 47.1 per cent., are rural. 

Looking at the states in groups, we find 
that the Middle Atlantic States (45.9 per 
cent.) and the Pacific Coast States (47.1 
per cent.) are almost alike, “rurally speak- 
ing.” The New England States (56.1 per 
cent.) and the Hastern Central States (58.5 
per cent.) are in a second class together ; 
while the Western States (77.9 per cent.), 
the West Central States (70.5 per cent), 
the Southern States (66:6 per cent), and 
the Plateau States (64.7 per cent.) are’ in 
a third group together. 

Taking the figures by states, leaving out 
those where Congregationalism is compara- 
tively weak, they rank as follows: North 
Dakota, 95.3 per cent. rural; Wyoming, 92.5 
per cent:; Vermont, 86:8) mer icents; si Ne- 
braska, 75 per cent.; Idaho, 74.4 per cent.; 
Wisconsin, 71.6 per cent.; Montana, 70.5 per 
eent.; Maine, 69.9 per cent.; Kansas, 64.1 
per cent.; Minnesota, 62.2 per cent.; New 
York, 55.6 per cent.; 
cent.; Washington, per cent.; Cali- 
fornia, 44.7 per cent., and Oregon, 44.7 per 
cent. 
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Missionary Aid 

The question of the administration of 
“missionary aid” is just now a matter of 
interest among the various denominations. 
The following are the reports sent me by 
the superintendents concerning Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Speaking generally of the 5,477 churches 
in the Congregational denomination, 1,425, 
or 25.6 per cent., receive missionary aid. 
Of the 3,268 strictly rural churches tabu- 
lated, 1,004, or 80.4 per cent., receive mis- 
sionary aid. This is a splendid showing for 
the rural church, and also for the denomi- 
nation as a whole, demonstrating a remark- 
able degree of “self-support.” 

Taking the rural churches in groups, and 
in the order of the amounts of missionary 
aid granted to their churches, the list is 
as follows: Western States, 80 per cent.; 
Plateau States, 72.7’ per cent.; the Pacific 
Coast States, 47.8 per cent.; Southern 
States, 47.1 per cent.; Middle Atlantic 
States, 30.8 per cent.; New England States, 
28 per cent.; West Central States, 26.1 per 
the Hast Central States, 14.5 per cent. 
Two of these groups (the East Central and 
West Central States) fall below the 30.4 
per cent. average of missionary aid received 
by the rural churches. : 

Examining the figures by states, we find 
that the six states which give the least 
amount of missionary aid are as follows: 
Kansas, 12 per cent.; Nebraska, 11.5 per 
cent.; Wisconsin, 11 per cent.; Illinois, 8.6 
per cent.; Iowa, 5.6 per cent.; Ohio, 3 per 
cent., and Indiana, 8 per cent. The follow- 
ing states come below the general 30.4 per 
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cent. average of missionary aid: 

Dakota, 30 per cent.; Missouri, 27. 
cent.; Michigan, 27.4 per cent.; Vel 
22.4 per cent.; Rhode Island, 21.4 per 
New Hampshire, 20.4 per cent.; Conne 
18 per cent. The states granting the 
est amounts of missionary aid are a 
lows: Montana, 98.6 per cent.; Oregor 
per cent.; Colorado, 73.3 per cent.; | 
67.6 per cent.; Maine, 55.9 per cent. 

These state figures show where mi 
ary territory mostly is. It is in th 
Western States where vast distances 
consequent isolation, the smallness o 
groups and the poverty of their ci 
stances, make it imperative that many 
grants of missionary aid be given 1 
than a few large ones. On the other 
in some of the very old and Hastern § 
the percentage of missionary aid is of | 
sity high. Depopulation of commu 
the influx of foreigners, poor conditio: 
farm lands, complicates the once easy 
of self-support. 

Tabulations of this sort are always 
or less unsatisfactory because the bas 
the figuring of different men may not a 
be exactly the same. The figures “do, 
ever, show something of the “ruralisr 
Congregationalism. 


Conclusions i 

In conclusion, the following gener 
tions might not be amiss. The present 
of populations toward the cities cann 
denied and is not altogether to be dep! 
Modern farm machinery is vane 
people necessary in the country. Neve 
less, one of the outstanding problems 
day is how to keep a sufficient popul 
upon the soil, and if the number of p 
in the country are to diminish, suffice 
is mostly a matter of quality. As a 
of city churches, it is of vast impor! 
what kind of people are produced i 
country. 
The maintenance of this high quali 
country peoples presents an opportuni 
challenge. People are wont to discoun 
importance of rural service by ignoré 
prating about the “passing of the cov 
church.” But the day of that passing i 
no means here. Nearly one-half of 
people of the United States still dwe 
the country. And, more to the point, 
million and a half more children live 
country than in the cities. This is t 
six-tenths per cent. more than mi 
mally be expected. A noted Catholic 
said, “Give me a child until he is. - 
and you can take him.” The count 
these children far beyond the age 0 
It might be well to ask: If the 
church does not rightly indoctrinate © 
children while yet in the country, im 
to them an unfailing bias toward 
and the church, what chance is ft 
church likely to have to establish pi 
contact with them later on? The § 
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ntry problem” is inextricably bound up 
the welfare of cities. 


me one has said that the “ability of a. 


m to maintain the integrity and vigor 
ural peoples is a test of its vitality.” 
is still a major responsibility of Con- 
itionalism. Its larger membership may 
cities but it still abides true that 3,268 
$ 5,477 churches, or 59 per cent. of 
, are located in the country. Indeed, 
more likely that 3,798, or 69 per cent. 
ie churches, are rural. 
rtain things need to be said. In the 
place, our colleges, universities, and 
aries, especially their faculties, need 
alize the validity of the country as a 
for life service. In the second place, 
‘oung men and women in these institu- 
should realize the importance of work- 
t the source and fountain head of the 
Stream of youthful life flowing city- 
There is need for a new patriotism, 
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a new devotion to the home land, which 
shall be as eager and willing to share the 
social, economic, and religious life of “Main 
Street” in American towns and villages as 
to enlist in a like service across the seas. 
Winally, there is a debt of remembrance and 
gratitude which should be paid. From time 
immemorial the little “home church” back 
in the country has given up its genius, lead- 
ership, and money for the good of the 
larger centers. Seventy per cent. of those 
entering city churches by letter come from 
rural organizations, and it is safe to say 
that a large share of those joining by pro- 
fession do so because of ideals inspired in 
village churches. The membership of city 
churches possessing every comfort, equip- 
ment, and means should joyfully enlist in 
subsidizing the little church “back home.” 
This would be vastly more to the point than 
singing sentimentally “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale.” 


Temptation 
_A Sermon by Rev. Frank G. Smith, D.D. 


First Congregational Church, Omaha, Nebraska 


| lead us not into temptation.—Matt. 


ERE is no narrative, perhaps, in the 
fe of Jesus that is of greater value to 
the ordinary routine of human ex- 
ice than the story of his temptation. 
ms clear from this story that tempta- 
is a testing process; that it is that 
uous Wwinnowing that goes on in hu- 
experience through our knowledge of 
and evil by which we have the oppor- 
- to separate the wheat from the 
that abiding fiery crucible of human 
lence by means of which, through 
ng the good and refusing the evil, we 
Separate the gold from the dross in 
evelopment of the divine image within 
The test of a Christian is to live the 
ping, unfolding life of the Spirit, 
clothed upon with the flesh and in 
dst of all the provisions for satisfy- 
ie lusts of the flesh. 
dently Jesus did not fully realize the 
less and importance of his mission in 
orld from the beginning; he increased 
ture and in wisdom and in favor with 
ind men; one day there swept over 
ommunity a great revival of genuine 
m, the kind of religion that brings 
amortal soul of man face to face with 
ather God. In that revival Jesus ex- 
ed a great religious exaltation 
zh which his Sonship and Mission 
clearly revealed to him; it was im- 
tely after this that, “being full of 
oly Ghost or the Holy Spirit,” he was 
1 of the spirit into the wilderness to 
sted. He went out alone and through 
days’ struggle endeavored to deter- 
‘Whether or not his recent religious 
ience was genuine and_ reliable; 
ler or not he dared to go out into the 
proclaiming himself the Son of God 
he Savior and Redeemer of men. 
most important part of that struggle 
ever been written; like all intense ex- 
wees it was incommunicable; but it 


issued at last in three tangible proposals 
that can be stated and that are inclusive 
of all human testings or temptations. These 
are the proposals: 

1. That if he really is the Son of God 
that he be able to command divine power 
for material advantages; that he become a 
civilizer instead of a Savior; that he deal 
with things instead of life; with the bodies 
of men instead of their souls; that he feed, 
clothe, heal, and house the body instead of 
redeeming the soul. 

2. That he be able to command divine 
care and protection through special and un- 
usual manifestation of infinite power rather 
than through the established and dependable 
laws of the material universe as revealed 
in the daily experience of life. That he be 
able to ask God to reach out his arm and 
save him in any hour of physical accident 
or incident that might bring to him physical 
harm. 

3. That he give the throne place in his 
life to the world and the things of the 
world rather than to God and the things of 
the Spirit. That he close his ear to the Still 
Small Voice and listen to the clamor of the 
noisy voices of the world. That he refuse 
the divine Urge and follow the self urge; 
that he dethrone God and enthrone the 
world. 

Here is the great pattern or framework 
of all human testing or temptation; if we 
examine ourselves carefully we know that 
we are all going through this process; we 
will be victors only in the measure that we 
resist the call of the flesh and obey the 
Still Small Voice, never yielding our lives 
to a lower motive than the best we know; 
never walking in a less light than the best 
that shines, never listening to a less voice 
than the truest that calls. 

When Jesus stood alone in the wilder- 
ness, hungry, faint, weary, but victorious, 
having banished the tempter at every point, 
we are told in the narrative that “angels 
came and ministered unto him.” It would 
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be a great religious gain for all of us if 
we could learn anew that the rustle of 
angel wings is always heard in the vicinity 
of those who are resisting temptation and 
that the ministry of angel hands is always 
reached out to the victor in the hour of 
testing. 


Theodore Dalzel Riggs 


Theodore Riggs, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board and a member of the famous mis- 
sionary family of that name, which for three 
generations has labored in the Near Wast, died 
April 9 at Melrose, Mass. His death was 
caused by flu-pneumonia. He leayes a widow, 
Mrs. Winifred Clark Riggs, and five children, 
including twins born some six months ago. He 
is also survived by his mother, Mrs. Sarah D. 
Riggs, and by his brothers, Rev. Charles T. 
Riggs of Constantinople, Rey. Henry H. Riggs 
of Beirut, Syria, and Rey. Wrnest W. Riggs, 
Associate Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board. A sister, Miss Mary W. Riggs, is 
also in missionary service under the American 
Board in Turkey. Another sister is Mrs. Dana 
Ketchell of Salonica, Greece. 

Mr. Riggs was a grandson of the noted 
linguist, Dr. Elias Riggs, who translated the 
Bible into Bulgarian and Armenian. His 
father, Dr. Edward Riggs, was a professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Marsovan (now 
Merzifoun), Turkey; and he himself was serv- 
ing as treasurer of Anatolia College at Merzi- 
foun in 1921, when his college was closed by 
the Turks. He and his American associates 
were expelled from the country at that time, 
and ever since Mr. Riggs has been preparing 
for furthér service as treasurer and member 
of the board of managers of the college, just 
as soon as the permanent location of the col- 
lege in Macedonia could be settled upon. 

Mr. Riggs was born at Athens, Greece, Dec. 
7, 1879. He received his education at Mount 
Hermon, Princeton, Colorado College, and 
Denver University Law School. He married 
Miss Winifred Clark of Colorado July 2, 1913. 
He received his appointment as missionary of 
the American Board August 11, 1914, worked 
in the treasury department of the board until 
1919, when he was able to take up work at 
Marsovan, Turkey. He served at Salonica for 
two years after being expelled by the Turks 
with his colleagues from Marsovan. He was 
obliged to come to this country in 1923, and 
was here on furlough awaiting developments 
at Salonica when his death occurred. 

Mr. Riggs was honored most by those who 
knew him best. He was the strongest reliance 
to his associates and his pupils in the sternest 
stress. His death in his prime seems like an 
irreparable loss, a staggering blow. It is a 
challenge to other and younger men to take 
up the tasks that he lays down. 

He was a strong, simple, and unprofessional 
Christian, believing with all his heart in the 
Christian life as God’s way of life for un- 
happy men. Patience to the uttermost was his 
habit. 

No one tried harder to become a missionary 
than did Mr. Riggs. Detained five years in 
America after his appointment by war circum- 
stances, driven out of Turkey after only two 
years of service, called upon to meet condi- 
tions preventing his permanent settlement in 
Macedonia—Mr. Riggs found his missionary 
life largely one of waiting. He did this, how- 
ever, with infinite patience and perseverance, 
and spent every moment of the day in that 
work which would ultimately mean the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom through Anatolia 
College. He was a good example of those 
serving who only stand and wait. E. F. B. 
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Three Congregational Apostles of 


Peace 

How readily Congregational leaders become 
Knights of Social Amelioration is illustrated 
by recent visits to our Southland of several 
outstanding Apostles of Peace. 

1. Dr. Hamilton Holt—Pubdlicist. This 
versatile journalist, widely known through the 
Independent for erudition in many fields, has 
become mastered by one great Idea: The 
League of Nations. Having attended all but 
two sessions of the Supreme Council, and read 
fully the proceedings of those two, he knows 
well what the League has accomplished 
through the Council, and should be able fairly 
to estimate its worth. 

While admitting that the League may have 
made minor errors—as any group of the ablest 
men must sometimes make them in dealing 
with new world problems—he is firmly eon- 
vineed that it has accomplished vast services 
to Europe and the world. It has prevented 
several wars; it has given economic salvation 
to at least three nations; its contributions to 
health, economics, and morals make in his 
telling a thrilling story. 

Vigorously, too, he sounds the tocsin of 
alarm. Secretary Wilbur has been at some 
pains to attempt to quiet the fears that in 
a war, civilization. would speedily perish 
through the use of poisonous gases and mi- 
crobes. Nevertheless these fears do not down. 
When it is known or suspected that at the 
close of the war, the Allies in reprisal were 
about to visit the cities of Germany with 
wholesale destruction by gas bombs, there is 
dread of what would almost immediately hap- 
pen in a new war. ‘There is little confidence 
in the binding power of “paper,” when des- 
peration grips the enemy; when passion 
sweeps reason to one side. All this happened 
a few years ago—it would happen next time. 
“The next war’: the expectation of the mad- 
man. How can statesmen tolerate such an 
idea? To consider another was_ inevitable 
may well drive civilization to insanity. We 
believe that Mr. Holt in voicing intense alarm, 
speaks as a seer. Yet his fear is quelled, for 
he pleads for the cure of war. That the 
world must believe in peace and will peace, 
comes first. In Hurope, he finds that ery, 
almost everywhere. Next then, provide a way, 
not only for the settlement of international 
disputes, but a way to remove their causes. 
Not perfect machinery is the League, but 
serviceable, and capable of such changes as 
wisdom and experience suggest. Is there a 
Letter? Let us have it. Until there is a 
better, let us use this good one, we have at 
hand. 

In concluding his address, Dr. Holt gave 
this striking parable. A community had been 
swept by a disastrous conflagration. With 
most of the buildings destroyed, a conference 
of citizens was called to form “A Society to 
Prevent Fires.” All the people joined it ex- 
cept ten men. Only three of these were at 
all distinguished. They refused to let Fritz 
in, because there was suspicion that he had 
lighted the big Fire. Nor could Ivan join, 
because he had been drunk most of the 
time since the great trouble. They greatly 
wanted Sam to join, because he held the 
greatest property interest of all, and was a 
good fellow. But he would not, for he wanted 
to be let alone, living as he did, somewhat to 
one side; and well, he finally had to admit 
it, he did not think much of these other fel- 
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lows anyhow. No arguments eould persuade 
him. “But if we have a fire, it will leap to 
your buildings.” He would form a fire asso- 
ciation of his own—but that failed, for want 
of co-operation. “But we have put out three 
fires already.” Well, he did not care to be 
associated with Tony and Alexandro in their 
alley, always in a quarrel. But he did send 
his servants to the Community Fire Associa- 
tion. “Only,” said he, “take no part in the 
discussions; make no promises; take no re- 
sponsibilities; just listen and report to me 
what they are doing.” So at last accounts, 
Sam was still holding aloof from the “Fire 
Association,” receiving many of its advantages, 
but unwilling to associate with its members 
in sharing the obligations, and contributing 
no strength to make it the largest success. 

2. Dr. David Starr Jordan—Educator. 
At a notable meeting in Bovard Auditorium, 
University of Southern California, this promi- 
nent leader was awarded the prize of $25,000 
offered by the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations for the best essay on Peace. 
The chairman was Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
superintendent for education of the State of 
Maine, and president of the Federation. On 
the platform were many distinguished men, 
who spoke briefly, including Raphael Herman, 
donor of the prize. Fleeing from Germany 
in 1895, for his hatred of autocracy, with no 
clothes beyond the suit on his back, Mr. Her- 
man has become a power in great business 
enterprises, and a passionate advocate of 
peace. In the addresses, Dr. Jordan was re- 
peatedly referred to, as “California’s leading 
citizen,’ and “the most distinguished living 
educator in the world.’ From 1891, the date 
of its founding, until 1918, he had been presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Since 
then, eloquently on the platform and power- 
fully with his pen, he has been a foremost ad- 
vocate of peace. 

The subject of the winning essay was “Peace 
Through Education.” ‘In the schools of to- 
day, the future of every country is written.” 
“Next to the military of the world, the 
teachers were most to blame for this last 
war.” ‘“Text-book history proves that every 
country in the world is the greatest, and that 
all of them always have been right, and al- 
ways victorious.” ‘In drafting my peace 
plan, I tried to put in nothing that would 
fall on the back of Congress, and I said noth- 
ing that has not been said one hundred times 
before.” ‘Patriotism is love of country and 
devout desire to make that country worth 
loving.” The best thing we can teach our 
children is that this is the land where hatred 
dies. “Wlementary history need not tell all 
the truth, but it should tell nothing but the 
truth.” “People can’t stop for war when 
there is a good football game to see. If Aus- 
tria and Russia, Germany and France, could 
have played it off at Pasadena, there would 
have been no World War.” ‘Peace can be 
brought about only by increased intelligence. 
The idea of war must become as obsolete as 
the idea of duelling, which was once regarded 
as entirely legal. Only education can bring 
about this change in the mental attitude of 
mankind, and therein lies the hope of the peace 
advocated today.” 

Although at the opposite extreme from be- 
ing a sectarian, Dr. Jordan is a member of 
the Wilshire Congregational Church, Los 
Angeles, a valued adviser in its counsels, and 
a frequent speaker from its platform. 

3. Sherwood Hddy—Hvangelist for Peace. 
If the deliverances of Dr. Holt and Chancellor 
Jordan are calmly, reasonably convincing, the 
addresses of Mr. Eddy are the storm of an 
inspired eloquence. He speaks as a prophet. 
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There is the challenging authority tha 
through the Old Testament; the spiri 
New in its passion of love. He is u 
remain calm. The depths of him seen 
as from the Eternal. He is an @ 
pleading for soldiers for Peace as a 
for the world. 

For himself, the conviction ha 
achievement, that Jesus is the cure 
world’s social need. With his mother : 
mate of Buffalo Bill, brought up in the 
turous West, he was predisposed to cl 
conflict. Even before our nation had 
the war, he had enlisted in “Y” servi 
the Allies. At the front, he wrote 
defending “The Right to Fight.’ Soo 
ever, sickening experiences brought 
These reprisals—withering gas bombs 
‘netting of prisoners whose hands we 
up for surrender, the murder of wound 
oners in hospitals—; the tissue of 
government propaganda: how can an 
end justify such methods; how ean | 
employed in campaigns sanctioned by 
tian men? No, war cannot be defende 
is hell. “For myself it is clear: neve 
can I give my blessing to the use of f 
settling international dispute; I commit 
to the way of Jesus.” | 

Not that police are thus refused. The 
bring the accused before an impartial 
nal for trial; but in militarism, the at 
nation is prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
tioner. The police are preventive, prot 
war destroys untold millions, the innocer 
the guilty, corrects little, and breaks 
civilization in a welter of bated 
anarchy, atheism. t 

Here is implied no feeble submission. 
Jesus. He projected a moral force, #) 
overwhelming spiritual energy known } 
tory. Ever since his day, working in I 
lowers, it has cowed emperors, di 
armies, won millions to justice and go 
Consider the severest test—Belgium, 
the invader. Suppose she had refused to 
and faced Germany, with united, enl 
moral protest. Could the tyrant hay 
ceeded with force? No, said Mr. Edd 
would have suffered a threefold defeat. 
feat would have come in Belgium, 
cannot wring prosperity from the swe 
righteously protesting people; as Fra 
found in the sullen Ruhr. Defeat would 
come from within Germany itself, for wi 
evidence that the war was aggression, I 
defense, the Social Democratic part) 
ready to wield that weapon put in it: 
to immediately wither the whole mo 
home and in the army. Defeat wors 
would have sprung from that bar of 
justice, which at a later day has 
so powerful a chieftain as Mussolini 
draw from Corfu. Belgium is convi 
stance of the awful blunder of trus 
physical force. The only successful 
that day to settle international disp: 
obviously for our more enlightened day, 
Jesus Way. 

Parallel to the rise of the peace 
come, of course, machinery to han 
tions on which peace hinges. He b 
the world court. The League—mut 
it is, by our non-participation—ha 
its competency, he thinks. And the 
a conference on disarmament in June 
step of faith! 4 

There is a man—his name is 
Eiddy—preparing the way of the Lo: 
an invigorating message he brings to ¢ 
leges and churches! : 
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Our Golden Gate Outlook 


yme ten years ago a few people especially 
‘ested in foreign missions were impressed 
_ the idea that it would be a good thing 
stablish a missionary home in Southern 
fornia. They had in mind the fact that 
ly one-half of the missionaries of the 
rican Board serve in the Far East and 
nd come through the ports of this coast. 
7 also had in mind the value of affording 
lace for rest and recuperation on this 
of the continent and in a climate almost 
. The purpose at first was to provide 
the children of missionaries here for edu- 
m as well as for the missionaries them- 
s. For this purpose money was given 
a corporation formed under the name, 
remont Missionary Home.” A_ block of 
was purchased in the city of Claremont, 
Angeles County, California, the seat of 
ona College, and three houses were built. 
as found, however, that the need was for 
lousing of missionary families rather than 
eare of missionary children, so ~ these 
es have been continuously occupied by mis- 
iries, in most cases temporarily in this 
try, in one instance the family being per- 
sntly invalided and retired. 
iese houses having served so gracious a 
ose, it seemed to members of the corpora- 
that it would be an equal boon could 
ar provision be made for men whose lives 
been spent in the ministry in the home- 
The suggestion met with instant and 
imous approval, especially in view of the 
that a tract of twenty acres situated 
in ten minutes’ walk of the college cam- 
and adjacent to one of the best residen- 
sections of the town, could be purchased 
his purpose at a moderate price; also in 
of the fact that the college wanted the 
: of land already owned by the corpora- 
_ Accordingly, the purchase of the new 
and the sale of the old were consummated, 
cous subscriptions being made, mostly by 
people of Claremont, to insure the suc- 
ul inauguration of the new plan. 
le new enterprise is now well under way. 
he annual meeting in January an enlarged 
ration was constituted. It was made to 
st of at least twenty-seven members, 
ye representing denominational organiza- 
elected by their boards, respectively: two 
ve American Board; two by the Woman’s 
ds; two by the Board of Ministerial Re- 
md Annuity Fund; two by the Congrega- 
1 Women’s Home Missionary Federation ; 


four by the Conference of Congregational 
Churehes of Southern California, and fifteen 
members at large. Of those representing de- 
nominational boards eight were present at the 
annual meeting, when officers were chosen and 
plans of promotion were discussed and ap- 
proved. Since at the first the corporation had 
been entrusted with the funds for the benefit 
of foreign missionaries, it was voted that assets 
to the amount of $43,000 should be set apart 
and used for the purpose for which this money 
was given. 


Tue ENLARGED PLANS 


The plan is first to plot the twenty acres so 
as to secure the most artistic and beautiful 
setting for homes possible. Claremont itself is 
situated in the fertile Pomona Valley as in a 
garden fragrant with orange blossoms and 
within a short distance of the towering Sierra 
Madre, a range of mountains topped by “Old 
Baldy” at ten. thousand feet, snow-capped 
many months of the year. This is to the north, 
while to the east and south lies the San Ber- 
nardino Range. From every spot in this gar- 
den of homes there is an outlook upon a pan- 
orama of majesty and beauty rarely surpassed. 
The soil and climate are such as make any 
flora culture possible. The purpose is to make 
this one of the beauty spots of California. 

Who will occupy these homes? Missionaries 
from the foreign field. Five houses are now 
owned by the corporation, in which there are 
eight attractive apartments. Seven of them 
are now occupied by foreign missionaries. The 
Nina Rice Cottage will for a time be the 
home of the friend who built it and become 
the home of Miss Nina Rice, a missionary in 
Turkey, when she returns from service. 

The plan includes also provision for Con- 
gregational ministers of the homeland, and 
applicants will be welcomed as houses for 
their accommodation are provided. Three 
houses are already built on the new site and 
others will be erected as rapidly as money 
for their building is in hand. There is room 
on the twenty acres for the housing of a con- 
siderable community. A small rental will be 
charged for houses owned by the corporation, 
or any minister may build his own home with 
the understanding that when the house is no 
longer needed by the builder or his family, 
ownership will pass to the corporation. 

There is here a most attractive opportunity 
and appeal for. memorials. One of the new 
cottages bears the name of Madame Susan 
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Blaisdell, mother of President Blaisdell of 
Pomona College, built by friends in Claremont. 
Undoubtedly, others will follow this example 
and also it is hoped that cottages will be built 
by churches to bear the names of honored 
pastors, 

Provision has been made through the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund for a retiring pension for men 
who have served in the ministry. The Clare- 
mont corporation proposes and has planned to 
provide a place where retired ministers may 
live at a minimum cost in their own separate 
houses in the best of climates amid the best 
surroundings in one of the choicest communi- 
ties in the country, where they may enjoy the 
cultural privileges of Pomona College. 

This plan has been called into being by a 
real need. Other denominations have recog- 
nized it and are responding with similar plans. 
Institutional homes for the aged are built and 
supported by fraternal orders and by private 
or ecclesiastical charity. This is a gracious 
provision. But for the minister and the part- 
ner of his self-denial who have barely lived 
on his small salary, who have perchance ac- 
cumulated a small saving, we are thoughtful 
to make possible some measure of comfort and 
of compensation after years of toil. Large 
money will be required to carry out to the full 
this purpose. We are confident, however, that 
this bare statement of the plan and of the 
beginnings of its realization will be its own 
appeal and bring forth responses from 
churches, ministers, and men of resource who 
honor the Christian minister who has given 
his life in heroic service. All money received 
will be used for development of the plan. 

By what name shall this place be known? 
All are agreed that the word “missionary” 
must go out and no word or phrase that 
suggests any element of charity would for a 
moment have consideration. The name, “Clare- 
mont Manor,’ was almost adopted, but the 
use of the word “manor” in real estate promo- 
tion is urged against it. A name is wanted 
that will have no ecclesiastical or pious impli- 
cation but which will befit the most attractive 
place in Southern California in which to live. 
Will any readers suggest? Correspondence is 
solicited concerning any aspect of this enter- 
prise and may be addressed to the secretary, 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, or to Rev. William Ewing, 
D.D., chairman of the extension committee, 
Claremont, Cal. H. H. K. 


A Call for A. M. A. Workers 


The American Missionary Association offers 
the young people of our country a splendid op- 
portunity to express: their self-sacrificing ideal- 
ism. Inter-race relations is one of the most 
burning questions before all Americans who are 
thinking in terms of Christian brotherhood 
and good citizenship. For over three-quarters 
of a century the American Missionary Associ- 
ation has been striving to help solve this prob- 
lem. Its work is with the Negroes, American 
Highlanders, Indians, Porto Ricans, New 
Mexicans, and Orientals. Through schools, 
churches, hospitals, and community service the 
association is offering an opportunity for edu- 
cation and culture to many who might other- 
wise be deprived. If you are thinking in terms 
of Christian service with the youth of America, 
the A. M. A. schools or missions offer you a 
splendid opportunity to develop your own tal- 
ents and leadership. Applications will be re- 
ceived at any time. School vacancies are filled 
after April first of each year, for work begin- 
ning the following fall. Write for further de- 
tails to the American Missionary Association, 
Missions Department, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
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Modern Turkey 


A Review by James L. Barton 


Out of the great multitude of books and 
graphs given to the world in the last twenty 
years on Turkey and the Near Hast, Modern 
Turkey*, by Tliot Grinnell Mears, is the 
most comprehensive and all-inclusive. It is 
precisely what its name implies, covering a 
period from July, 1908, when the power of the 
Ottoman Sultanate was broken, the palace spy 
system overthrown, the pernicious influence of 
the Imperial Harem destroyed, and when 
Moslem and non-Moslem for the time being 
faced the future with new joy and hope, until 
the close of the year 1923. Within -this period 
are embraced the establishment of a Parlia- 
ment and a proclamation of a Constitutional 
Government, followed by the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid and his death, the Italo-Turkish 
War, the two Balkan Wars, the World War, 
and the more recent war between the new Na- 
tionalist Government and the Greeks, the birth 
of the Nationalist Movement, and the estab- 
lishment of a Turkish Republic terminating in 
the treaties signed at Lausanne in 1923. This 
period marks one of the most startling revolu- 
tions that has swept across that country in 
the memory of man. Under the force of this 
great movement the old Ottoman Hmpire has 
completely disappeared and the Republic of 
Turkey has taken its place. The Caliph of 
Islam has gone, religious liberty and the lib- 
erty of press widely proclaimed, an educational 
system established under the Grand Central 
Assembly whose authority rests not upon any 
theocratic theory but upon the voice of the 
people. 

Mr. Mears, while the author of nine out of 
the 25 chapters in the book, is well equipped 
by his long experience in Turkey to render 
this service to the public. He was American 
Trade Commissioner in the Near Hast, acting 
chief, and also a member of the American 
Military Mission to Armenia and Transcau- 
asia under General Harbord. He was 
commercial attaché to the American High 
Commissioner at Constantinople and director- 


at-large of the American Chamber of Commerce 


for the Levant. 

In laying out his plan for Modern Turkey 
he selected subjects of comprehensive impor- 
tance and then chose writers, many of whom 
were personally known to him and all of 
whom had lived in’ Turkey and were recog- 
nized as authorities on the subjects on which 
they wrote. Several of these writers are 
While most of the material was col- 
lected prior to 1920, the introductory chapter 
by Mr. Mears gives a brief digest of informa- 
tion of a general basic character not else- 
where discussed and brings the book down to 
the end of 1923. The book, with its 25 
chapters, discusses the racial characteristics 
of the people that inhabit that country, with 
a special chapter on the leading minorities, 
Then fol- 
low chapters on the subject of Religions, Edu- 
the Place of Women, Public Health, 
Transportation and Communica- 
Irrigation, Agriculture, 


Archaeology, 
tion, Land Tenure, 


** MODERN TURKEY, by ELIoT GRINNELL MEARS, 


M.B.A., F.R.Beon.S. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York and London, 1924.: Pp. 779. 
Illustrated. Price, $6.00. 


Forests, Mines, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Government, Capitulations, the Turkish 
Press, the Young Turk Movement, Interna- 
tional Relations, Armenian and Arab Ques- 
tions, and the Kemalist Movement. 

Among the well-known writers are His Ex- 
cellency Boghos Nubar Pasha, for many years 
president of the Armenian National Organiza- 
tion in Paris and the son of the famous Nubar 
Pasha of HWgypt; Harvey Porter, curator of 
the Museum of the American University of 
Beirut and author of various Arabic works; 
Dr. Paul Monroe, well-known American edu- 
cator and traveler of international repute; Dr. 
Mary Mills Patrick, late President of Con- 
stantinople Women’s College; Walter Booth 
Adams of the Medical Department of the 
American University of Beirut; Howard 
Crosby Butler, a distinguished archaeologist 
in Syria and the Near Wast, and others, in- 
cluding G. Bie Ravyndal, for twenty years 
United States Consul General at Constanti- 
nople and a close student of the Near Hast. 
The various Turkish authors who have fur- 
nished chapters for the book are men of dis- 


tinction both within and without the country. 


Suleiman Sirri Bey held various offices under 
the Turkish Government and has been Direc- 
tor General of Public Works. Jemal Bey was 
Turkish Minister of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, Director of Statistics, Director General 
of the Technical Bureau, and author of vari- 
ous official publications of a statistical char- 
acter. Ahmed Emin Bey was sent to this 
country by the Turkish Government, received 
his doctor’s degree from Columbia University, 
and was graduated from the School of Jour- 
nalism under Dr. Talcott Williams and has 
been editor of a daily paper in Constantinople. 

The appendices of the book are of outstand- 
ing importance and add much to its perma- 
nent value. They consist of tabulations of 
general economic data, with tables of area and 
population, a chronological list of the sov- 
ereigns of the House of Osman down to the 
last sultan. There is also a carefully com- 
piled chronology of the important events in 
Turkey covering the period surveyed by the 
book. This chronological table is followed by 
copies of 87 selected documents, all bearing 
directly upon the history of Turkey in the 15 
years covered. These begin with the official state- 
ment by the Sublime Porte relative to 
Turkey’s entrance into the war and include 
various pacts and agreements made by the 
Allies in London and in many other places, 
official declarations of the Allied nations, es- 
sential points of various treaties made with 


‘Turkey in that period, the National Pact of 


the Nationalist Government, the Treaty of 
Sevres, the Tripartite Agreement, the Franco- 
British Convention, the Turkish Nationalist- 
Italian Agreement, the Treaty of Kars, British_ 
Policy in Palestine, the British Treaty with 
Iraq, the Mudania Armistice, the Treaty of 
Lausanne, and the Declaration of the Turkish 
Republic. In some cases the entire texts are 
reproduced; in others they are somewhat ab- 
breviated, but the substance of the documents 
is included. This section of the appendix 
alone covers 60 closely printed pages. TFollow- 
ing this department of the appendix is a most 
comprehensive bibliography of books on Tur- 


. can book. The questions it discusses a 


_power of clear exposition, and the 


key, religious, political, social, economic, 
ing with an index of nearly one hundred ; 
making the entire book at once availa 
a reference book. 
This book of Mr. Mears is the mos 
prehensive known to the reviewer on : 
nm 
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ject of Turkey, ‘without dwelling upo: 
cient history. There is little in the b 
which one could take exception since it 
a remarkable accuracy as to its histo 
and the positions taken are in con 
with the facts as they appear in cont 
raneous history. Wach writer has seem 
succeed to a marked degree in separati 
self from the prejudices of the past 
setting forth the situation in the Ne 
in its true light. There is no attempt t 
cuse the Turk for the maladministrati 
his government in dealing with the 
populations. At: the same time there 
attempt to defend the minority populatio 
the overt acts which they committed 
the Turk when power was in their h 
the same time there is a recognition 
heroie effort Turkey is now making { 
herself worthy a place in the sisterho 
nations as a sovereign state. 

While the majority of the authors 
Americans, the book is in no sense an 


facts set forth in the book are of equa 
to the nations of Europe, and there is 
to expect that the information given 
monumental work may have a prominent | 
in aiding in the settlement of some of t 
Eastern questions which now are comm 
the attention of the Western world. — 


Some Significant and Valuable Bc 
Reviewed by Daniel Evans 
Professor of Christian Theology im th 
Theological School in Harvard Unive 
Professor Laird in his book, THE 
THE Sout (Doran. $1.25 net), traces | 
chapters the history of the various 
tions of the soul which the outstanding | 
mediaeval, and modern thinkers haye hel 
cusses the current biological approact 
shows its inadequacy, then gives his a 
to the self in psychology with all the di 
now keenly felt, afterwards taking up 
of moral personality, and finally attac 
metaphysical conception of the soul 
problem of personal immortality. 
He covers a wide area of thought and 
veals his intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, his masterly skill in marsha 
knowledge, his acute mind in insistin 
and making distinctions where they reall} 
though hidden from less observing mini 


soundness of his philosophical position 


is a small and inexpensive book, but 
worth than many larger and more cost 
We ministers speak much of the soul k 
of us have vague ideas of it. .Here 1 
which will do much to clarify our m 
make our preaching on the soul more 

Dr. Thomas, professor emeritus of 
Literature in Lake Forest College, hai 
a large and welcomed task in his sm 
Tue BrsticAL IpeA or Gop (8S 
$1.50). It is written for the men and 1 
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are interested in the great truths of the 

e but who are unfamiliar with the new 
cal study. Wherever there is any choice 
ye made he accepts the conservative posi- 
and seems assured, comforted, and satis- 
even when this position requires him to 
that man has only been upon the earth 
@ 15,000 years, and that Noah probably 
a log book of his voyages from which we 
ve the story of the flood. For him critical 
larship is radical, naturalistic, destructive. 
n critical questions are not involved, the 
er is suggestive. 


r.. Coats, in his volume, Tue CHANGING 
RCH AND THE UNCHANGING OHBRIST 
ran. $2.00 net), deals with a wide 
ety of subjects, such as the Christ of the 
ptures, history, romance, Catholicism, 
gelism, rationalism, speculation, art, 
ry, social service, and of the ages. He ad- 
that there is a subjective element in all 
appreciations and interpretations of 
st but holds that there is more in 
st than any one race, or age, or life- 
e has discovered. The amazing fact is that 
st holds the mind, the imagination, the 
-and the conscience of humanity. The 
d changes and the church, too, but Christ 
1¢@ unchanging reality. The book shows 
reading, fine appreciative spirit, a pro- 
d conviction that in Christ all men and 
s are to find the fulfilment of their true 
. A reading of the book will enrich the 
| and well repay one. 


incipal Hughes of Wesley House, Cam- 
;e, did well to expand his paper into this 
1 yolume, Waar Is THE ATONEMENT? 
ran. $1.60 net). He has the feeling that 
doctrine of the cross does not have the 
‘al place in modern preaching, and thinks 
is due to the traditional theories of the 
ement which no longer satisfy either the 
| or the conscience of men. He holds that 
cross is central in Christianity and that 
ust be made central in our lives, and that 
problem before the preacher is to get a 
experience of its reality and power and 
ofound intellectual grasp of its meaning. 
a small book but quite suggestive, vital, 
real, and it will help ministers to think 
‘profoundly on this theme and preach it 
more conviction and reality. 


r. Macaulay shows in his book, Ture Im- 
NED SPLENDOUR: A Strupy IN HuMmAN 
JES (Doran. $2.00), a keen interest in 
ms outside organized religion who have 
ed away from current religious opinions. 
believes that religion, when rightly con- 
d, will make its most generous appeal and 
its most universal response. The religion, 
wer, offered to these outsiders must be 
ion in its human intensity. Christianity 
S aspect of “the higher humanism,” has 
power of appeal. This higher humanism 
ides and expresses the divine spirit, for 
real splendor of man is God. This divine 
idor is imprisoned. It needs deliverance, 
the one who can secure this release is 
st, who is God’s splendor in man and for 
The approach and the discussion are con- 
ed in a literary rather than theological 
hilosophical way, as the title from Brown- 
would suggest. 
incipal Jacks in his latest volume, THE 
LLENGE or Lire (Doran. $1.25 net), 
$ the high expectation which he has pro- 
lin the readers of his other works. He 
Is us to basic moral principles, and issues 
iging challenge to the individual, the social 
p and nations, and to all workers. He is 
prophet of the hard-enduring life. He 
S the pursuits of happiness, the easy mass- 
2, and the desire for soft jobs. In our 


. tribution 
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endeavor to eliminate the miseries of the 
world, we must not do away with its diffi- 
culties; in all our mass-actions we must have 
a real social conscience; in all our work, the 
ethics of workmanship must be our primary 
concern. These lectures were highly appreciated 
by those who heard them at Harvard and other 
centers of learning, and it is good to have 
them in book form to read. 


Dr. Carlyle in his book, Tue OuHRISTIAN 
CuurcH AND Liperry (Doran. $2.00 net), 
traces in a rapid and lucid manner the rise 
and development and the fortunes of the great 
ideal of liberty. He notes the emergence of 
the sense of individuality in the Stoic phi- 
losophy and the religion of Israel, and the con- 
which Christianity made thereto. 
He does the same for the ideal of equality. 
He then traces the fortune of the ideal of 
liberty based on and growing out of these two 
basic conceptions, and shows how now and 
again the church has been true to this ideal 
and furthered it; but he is candid enough to 
concede and show how frequently the church 
has been false to it and hindered it. In a 
ringing challenge he calls upon the church to 
keep faith in liberty and serve the higher 
interests of humanity and idealism. His book 
deals with a fascinating theme, treated in a 
masterly fashion, and is well worth the atten- 
tion of all. Carlyle’s book, and that of Coats, 
are in “The Living Church” series. Many 
titles are given of projected works by others. 
If the series can continue on the same. high 
level, it will render a distinct service to min- 
isters and laymen. 


The People of the Philippines* 
A Review by Alden H. Clark 


In 1900, through one of the dramatic turns 
of history, the American people came to have 
responsibility for the Philippines. Immediately 
the American churches began to rouse them- 
selves to discharge their share in this respon- 
sibility by sending missionaries. In many 
places these missionaries found a remarkable 
response. They developed schools and hospi- 
tals and built many churches. The record of 
the quarter century has been noteworthy. We 
are glad that it has been. so ably presented as 
it is in Dr. Laubach’s book on The People of 
the Philippines. The author is recognized as 
one of the outstanding American missionaries 
in the Islands. His book is comprehensive in 
scope and sympathetic in treatment. It gathers 
data from a wide range of anthropological 
study, statistical reports, and documents, both 
Catholic and Protestant. His opening chap- 
ters are devoted to a vivid description of the 
origin and history of the Filipino people. On 
this he builds his account of their present and 
his interpretation of their future. It is a 
book of over 500 pages, well equipped with 
statistical appendices, bibliography, and index. 

Any friend of Dr. Laubach will realize that, 
however careful and scholarly the book may 
be, it is primarily the tribute of a lover of 
these people. And, even if love may sometimes 
be blind to weaknesses, it is surely the 
greatest interpreter of life. As one reads Dr. 
Laubach’s pages he cannot fail to share the 
author’s admiration for the great characters 
of recent Filipino history, and especially for 
the greatest of them all, Dr. Jose Rizal. The 
wealth of small sketches of noble and able 
men and women who are now serving their 
countrymen is surprising. We are shown how 
natural an opening Protestant missions found 
among a people who were already in many 


*Tur PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES, by FRANK 
CHARLES LauspacH (Doran. $3.50). Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
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ways breaking away from the domination of 
the Spanish friars. The remarkable oppor- 
tunity that now exists for winning the sturdy 
and warlike Moros from their attentuated de- 
votion to Mohammedanism is strongly pre- 
sented. Indeed, the outstanding impression 
left by the book is that in the Philippines there 
are people and movements of a character and 
a promise which challenge the interest, sym- 
pathy, and support of all Christians. 

As an expression of the most modern mis- 
sionary point of view, the book is noteworthy. 
The emphasis throughout is not on missions 
and missionaries, but on the Filipino people 
and their own spontaneous religious life. Dr. 
Laubach gives sympathetic treatment to move- 
ments which are only indirectly religious in 
their character, like the Legionarios de 
Travajo which he describes as “a labor union 
and a political power, a secret society and a 
religion.” No chapter is of greater interest 
than that on the Independent Filipino Church, 
its break from Rome in 1902, and its remark- 
able spread till in 1918 it numbered 1,417,466 
members who are in gore need of the friendly 
co-operation of the Protestant missionarieg. 
Dr. Laubach lays great stress on the growing 
independence of the Filipino Protestant 
Churches and upon the importance of the edu- 
cation of Filipino leaders who can promote 
this cause. 

Throughout the book, and especially in the 
last chapter, he emphasizes the strategic posi- 
tion of the Philippines in relation to the entire 
Hast. If these Islands can once be in large 
measure won, he feels that their Moros will 
have a unique position in the winning of other 
Mohammedang and their other peoples in the 
spreading of Christianity throughout the 
Orient. 

It is wholly characteristic of Dr. Laubach 
that in his book he keeps himself and his own 
great contributions to the progress of Chris- 
tianity so largely in the background that only 
those of us who know his place and influence 
are able to read here and there a few evidences 
of it. We greatly wish that Dr. Laubach had 
narrated more of his own significant personal 
experiences. It is the book of a humble, 
great-souled leader. 


Fiction 

Tue CAROLINIAN, by RAFAEL - SABATINT 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). The screen ver- 
sions of Scaramouche and Captain Blood have 
thrilled those of the youth of America who are 
dreaming of adventure and many others whose 
hearts at least are still young, and have made 
the name of Rafael Sabatini known up and 
down the land. In The Carolinian, Mr. Saba- 
tini has for the first time built a romance 
against the background of American history, 
choosing South Carolina at the outbreak of 
the Revolution as its scene. Into this book 
he has put careful historical scholarship and 
also all the fire and melodrama that we as- 
sociate with his work. 

Eepert, by W. A. Dartineron (Penn. 
$2.00). If the reader can once get over the 
preposterous idea made use of by the author, 
that of having a disagreeable and snobbish 
young English lawyer transformed in a mo- 
ment into a rhinoceros, a most enjoyable time 
is in store in this book. This extravagant 
happening creates extremely humorous situ- 
ations. Mr. Darlington is a London dramatic 
critic and the descriptions of stage life and 
characters are very realistic, 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


cee 
Clear and Steady Eyes 

He who would have a healthy mind and 
a healthy body must cultivate the habit of 
facing the facts of life squarely, and dealing 
with them reasonably and wholesomely. To 
let fears, dreads, repulsions, imperious long- 
ings, angers, resentments, rebellions, shames, 
and other such things, sink into the mind 
without being thus dealt with, is to plant a 
nest from which a brood of troubles may be 
hatched later on. 

Freud tells of a young girl who, standing 
by the bedside of her dead sister, found aris- 
ing in her the unbidden and offensive thought, 
‘‘Now he is free and can marry me.” Her bet- 
ter nature could not accept any such wish, 
and she promptly repressed it. But sometimes 
things that are “put out of the mind” are only 
put deeper into the mind. That was the case 
with this young woman. She soon developed 
distressing symptoms, and was severely sick 
until, in the treatment Freud gave her, the 
repressed intolerable thought was called back 
to her consciousness and properly faced. Then 
when she had reconciled herself to herself and 
to life she became well, both body and mind. 

Modern psychology has discovered that the 
emotions we put chains on while they are still 
a living issue have a way of trying to get by 
erook what they have not been able to get by 
hook. Not being able to gratify their initial 
longings, they can reach out hidden hands and 
touch secret springs; they can seek substitute 
gratification by causing perhaps a “nervous 
breakdown,” perhaps some heart or kidney 
trouble or other morbid functioning of the 


psychological organs, perhaps a_ disastrous 
change of personality. 
“But,” the -perplexed individual says, 


“should I let my wrong thought, my envenomed 
emotion, have free play? I have believed re- 
pression of my bad impulses and dangerous 
instincts was the one thing demanded of me.” 
It is not repression that is needed, but con- 
version. You should take the tyrannical de- 
sire, the shuddering horror, the impulse to say 
ugly things, the wish for retaliation, or what- 
ever it may be, and look at it with clear and 
steady eyes. You should teach yourself to 
separate the emotion from the object with 
which it is connected. You should then at- 
tach a wholesome emotion to that object; you 
should put amusement in the place of resent- 
ment; or in the place of worry you should 
put eagerness to forge ahead; or for cringing 
fear you should substitute the desire to prove 
your manhood or womanhood. And then you 
should take the harmful emotion which is 
causing trouble, and lift it up to some better 
form of expression—sublimate it, as the psy- 
chologists say. If you wish to be free from 
your phobia you can seek to eultivate a whole- 
gome interest in the object that is arousing 
the irrational fear. If you cannot give physi- 
cal expression to some sexual desire, you can 
throw yourself into some kind of creative ac- 
tivity for the good of others. Relief and a 
sense of freedom come in the wake of such re- 
adjustment of the emotional life. 

The psycho-analysis of which we are hear- 
ing not a little is a method for helping dis- 
ordered minds to find their way to order and 
peace. Its one great aim is, as Dr. Wilhelm 
Stekel, of Vienna, has expressed it, “to recon- 
cile the patient with the sober facts of reality.” 
Dr. J. A. Hadfield would include in the sober 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Closet and Altar 


GREAT ALLIANCES 


The Lord is on my side; I will not fear: 
what can man do unto me?—Psalm 118: 6. 


There is a holy and noble ambition which 
eovets the dignity of being used by him. 
They who believe that their work helps 
forward what is dear to God’s heart may 
well do with their might what they find to 
do, and not be too careful to keep on the 
safe side in doing it. The honour is more 
than the danger.—Alerander Maclaren. 


The effect of God’s eager interest in 
man’s affairs because they are human is 
to assure us that'our dearest hopes and 
highest ideals are to reach their perfect 
consummation. No height is too high to 
scale if God is on our side, no task too im- 
possible to undertake.—Charles H. Brent. 


Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I 
must believe. 


So take and use thy work; 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past 
the aim! 

My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death com- 
plete the same! 

Robert Browning. 


What is the moral value of this unseen 
environment? It lifts me above circum- 
stances. It shows me the mightier powers 
at work about me, around me. It kindles 
my soul to claim and hold the mastery that 
I feel in my heart of hearts ought to be 
mine. Hlisha’s servant went out to the 
hill that morning and his heart sank and 
he was the slave of circumstance and he 
cried, “Alas, Master, how shall we do?” 
And then his eyes were opened and he 
saw the countless chariotry of heaven. And 
his heart was steadied and his hope re- 
turned and he was prepared to play the 
man again.—G. H. Morrison. 


There are no endearments so tender as 
the endearment created by religious under- 
standing and sympathy. All other unions 
perish, all other associations are but for 
the passing moment; immortality, true kin- 
dred, absolute identity of spirit, thought, 
purpose, can be found in Christ alone.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Souls with large’ communings are like 
spacious harbors, offering hospitable com- 
merce to the laden liners which come from 
the near and distant parts of mankind. 
Our souls are purposed to have big rela- 
‘tionships with God and man. Aye, with 
God! But the dungeoned heart ceases to 
have communion with God. It does not 
heed. It does not hear. “I stretched out 
my hands to you all the day long, and ye 
would not hear.’—J. H. Jowett. 


Living or dying, Lord, I would be Thine; 
keep me thine own forever, and draw me 
day by day nearer to Thyself, until I be 
wholly filled with thy love, and fitted to be- 
hold thee, face to face. Amen. 

BH. B. Pusey. 


(Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin) 


———————— | 
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-O happy home where every wounded 


Comment on the’ Prayer Meeting To 
for May 3-9 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: How Can We Help to Make J 
Happy ?—Hphesians 4: 29-32; 5: L225 
secration Service.) 


Light from the Bible Passages q 

The chief secret of having happiness ir 
home is not found in its setting, but 
spirit. The sort of house is not so sig: 
as the sort of people in it. An index 
sort of people is found in what they 
how they say it. Family talk may be 
or a blessing, according to the minds 
hearts of those who take part in it. N 
is large enough for hard feelings o: 
They are worse than impure air or badly 
furniture. That home is happiest which 
embodies the heart and spirit of Christ, 
devoted himself to the welfare of others 


Leads for Leaders 

Here is a good chance to discuss the 
big question: Is the American home doo 
Discuss the outside influences: clubs, 
life, automobiles, movies, ete. 
helpful or harmful? 
fashioned home” again? 
place? 4 

Happy homes are not dependent on ho: 
still think of the influence of luxury, or 
What can be done to improve 
roundings? Keeping the lawn, painting, ¢ 
ing—all little ways for Endeavorers to he 
their houses. 

Happy homes are dependent on the pi 
in them. How does selfishness affect ft] 
How does sullenness affect them? 
other hand, think of the spirit of dey 
the welfare of the others in the home. 
for others” would be a good slogan. 

Homes are happiest in which t 
thought for others outside. Are we good 
bors? Do we link our daily lives h 
with others who need our help? 

Happy homes are where Christ is. 
welcomed in our homes? Is he the 
Guest” at all times? That means 
prayers, personal devotions. -Are they in 
homes? 3 


What can tak 


A Thought for Members : 
O happy home, where thou art loved 

dearest, g 
Thou loving Friend, and Savior of our | 


And where among the guests there 
cometh 

One who can hold such high and hon 
place. 


O happy home, where each one serves” 

lowly ; 
Whatever his appointed work may be, E 
Till every common task seems great and | 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto thee. — 


O happy home, where thou art not forg 
When joy is overflowing, full, and free 


Is brought, Physician, Comforter, to 
—Carl P. 


A Moment of Prayer ; 

O Father, thy dearest name links us 
that Home which is eternal and infini 
all men are brothers and Jesus is 
In the spirit of that love of thine and 
Son may we take and fill our places 
homes on earth of which we are a par 
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ecent Lessons and Theology’”’ 


vy. C. DeW. Brower, formerly of Tampa, 
., Dow of Key West, writes us regarding the 
he in this column of Recent Lessons 
Theology. We cannot print the letter in 
, but present the portions that sufficiently 
icate Mr. Brower’s viewpoint, which, it 
be recognized, is somewhat anti-modern- 
He writes, under the heading, Christ on 
Cross: 
A paragraph in your article, ‘Recent Les- 
5 and Theology,’ in the Bible Class depart- 
t, reminded me of a striking address given 
Dr. Amory Bradford a number of years 
ae the American Institute of Christian 
osophy on ‘The Vicarious Principle in 
. Illustrating the fact by its various 
ifestations, as the grass giving itself to 
animal, our eating the animal, the nurse 
mother giving herself for the life of the 
d, the soldier for his country, the scien- 
to find some method of treating disease, 
Bradford carried the thought up to God. 
does not hold Himself apart from the law, 
gives Himself in vicarious suffering for 
children. 
As you say, here is a great mystery, but 
, also, is receivable fact. The Bible is 
r on the subject. It is what Jesus Christ 
for us that gives us a gospel. To limit him 
example and teaching,’ as is popular in 
e quarters today, is to make him unessen- 
The world had enough teaching and 
nple even before he came to bring in the 
edom of God if followed. There have 
enough good teachings collected from the 
t religious leaders of the ages to supply all 
ethics necessary. What sinners needed was 
Divine Son of God to die for their sins. 
In considering this fact of the atonement 
must take into account the ‘twice born 
’ of the ages, who, like Christian on his 
to the heavenly city, have had their bur- 
of sin roll away in the presence of the 
Ss. Have these countless ones been mis- 
n in finding in Jesus Christ their crucified 
ior and risen Lord, the One who bore their 
took their penalty, and who have found 
iveness, peace, joy, and power in the fact? 
ragical delusion, indeed, if Christ is only 
acher and example! The Gospel of power 
1 the beginning has been in the facts of 
eross. This has been the attractive mes- 
to the sinner always, and it is the needed 
sage today. 
Jnrecognized as it often is in some teach- 
of our times, it has been believers in 
a creed, honoring a vital theology, sin- 
‘saved by grace,’ who have lived .Chris- 
ity, who have been the great givers, who 
' started and maintained missions, who 
' kept the faith and wrought the deeds. 
* and over again these believers have been 
oached as ‘static,’ the liberal only being 
mic. Yes, they have been unchangeable 
heir loyalty to Christ, but ever growing in 
e, and in the propaganda of the Gospel. 
Dr. David James Burrell recently said, 
‘immobility of the church is like that of 
mamo, which while standing firm and un- 
geable upon its base, radiates force in 
irection.’ 
Supreme needs of men are met by the 
} of the incarnation, atonement, regenera- 
the outstanding characteristics of Chris- 
ty, as Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock of 
mn Seminary used to speak of them. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


“Near my porch is a rose bush. There has 
not been a day during the winter when it has 
lacked blossoms of wonderful beauty—Mare- 
chal Niel, rock, President Taft—all growing on 
the bitter orange tree is used as strong stock 
into which to graft sweet orange, grape fruit, 
kumquat,—yes, all grown on the one tree. This 
is a deep, fascinating mystery, but we accept 
the rose, and eat the fruit, satisfying bodies 
and souls, while denying not the miracle.” 


The Benefits of Total Abstinence 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 3 
Daniel 1: 8-17 

There may be the assumption in some minds 
that the enactment of prohibition in America 
has done away with the need of Sunday school 
temperance lessons and emphasis upon the ben- 
efit of total abstinence from. alcoholic liquor. 
Such an assumption is not justified; and that 
not alone because the enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment has not been such as 
absolutely to suppress the sale and drinking of 
intoxicating liquor, but because there will al- 
ways be a need of emphasizing the grounds 
upon which warfare upon alcoholic liquors has 
been waged. 

In a recent series of editorials which the 
Boston Traveler solicited from various public 
men in Massachusetts, there was the almost 
unanimous expression of opinion that the prohi- 
bition law was being as actively enforced as 
other laws, and that the enforcement of the 
Kighteenth Amendment was by no means lax. 
This speaks much for Massachusetts, which is 
supposed to have been a weak point in the 
matter of enforcement. And it may be said in 
general that the disregard for the prohibitory law 
is by no means as deep and extensive as cer- 
tain anti-prohibitionists would have us believe. 

At the same time it must be recognized that 
the ultimate strength of any law is found in 
the way in which it commends itself to the 
‘people. If prohibition, as some contend, is 
simply a great legal club that certain people 
are wielding to compel others to conformity 
with their own thoughts and habits, a prohibi- 
tory law would be inherently so weak that 
not even its intrenchment in the Constitution 
could make it ultimately and permanently ef- 
fective. Of course we recognize that the pro- 
hibitory law is not such a club, nor is it 
wielded in that way or with that motive. It 
is simply an application of law to social abuse 
and social menace in the way in which we 
have applied law to other social abuses and 
social menaces. What prohibitionists have 
insisted upon is that personal liberty to drink 
intoxicating liquor is no more sacred than per- 
sonal liberty to do a hundred other things that 
have been recognized as against common in- 
terest and prohibited by law, even though 
these things might not be inherently wrong 
apart from their social significance and effect. 

But the strength of the prohibitory law lies 
in convincing the mass of our people that that 
law is right as a social measure; and this in 
turn rests upon the individual recognition that 
certain sacrifices ought to be made for the 
benefit of the community. It is in this con- 
nection that instruction in temperance and the 
benefits of total abstinence, and the actual prac- 
tice of total abstinence have been such power- 
ful factors in the past. It must be recognized 
that they are powerful factors likewise in the 
present. 
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There is not always a complete analogy be- 
tween present problems and past circumstances. 
There is a sense in which our lesson goes be- 
yond the matter of total abstinence. The 
study of Daniel emphasizes the place and need 
of sound discipline. Daniel realized that if he 
was to be strong for the service of God and of 
the community he must not fall into habits or . 
practices calculated to weaken himself. He 
erred upon the side of safety. It might have 
been said that he was altogether too particular” 
and unyielding, but the athlete who is under 
the discipline of training would not say so. 
He knows that there are certain matters in 
which there is no middle ground. 

Daniel reaped the benefits of healthy living. 
His spiritual vision was as clear and unsul- 
lied as one would expect from such cleanliness 
of life. He knew far back in the ancient day 
the absurdity of the notion that there can be 
much benefit derived from things that have 
cursed the race, and he did not hesitate to 
submit himself and his companions, after ten 
days of their rigid discipline, to comparison 
with those who had partaken of the king’s 
luxuries and wine. 

What would Daniel’s attitude be if he were 
here today? In the answer to that question 
each may find for himself the vital teaching 
of this lesson. Would Daniel stand for a sober, 
self-reliant world, or would he be numbered 
among the bootleggers or among the people 
who hold lightly not only the tragedy of dis- 
regard of law, but the deeper tragedy that in- 
toxicating liquor has. invariably produced 
wherever it has been a factor in social life? 

Men like Daniel will always be subject to 
the charge of being cranks and Puritans. But 
it is men like Daniel who have been the great 
prophets of social progress. 

There is still vital meaning for both young 
and old in the exhortation of a hymn that is 
not sung now quite so often as it used to be— 
“Dare to be a Daniel.” 


A B. U. Convocation 


Domiciled in part this season under the 
roof-tree of the Congregational House in Bos- 
ton, the Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service takes on Congre- 
gational aspects. The seventh annual convo- 
cation was held April 2, at Temple St. 
Methodist Church. With the chief speaker a 
distinguished Congregational layman, and with 
Philip C. Landers, the president of the senior 
class of over fifty functioning as Congrega- 
tional director at Newton Highlands, while 
other students are doing educational work in 
other Congregational churches, “our folks” 
had peculiar interest in the event. Dr. Athearn 
noted the growth of the school from 105 in 
1919 to 474, with 179 other students of the 
university doing major work in religious edu- 
cation. The members of the scholarly faculty 
have already 112 volumes published to their 
credit. The dean defined the institution as a 
“School with a Purpose.” Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education, spoke with 
accustomed vigor, holding the close attention 
of the student body. He stressed again the 
thought that religion must save the world, and 
noted the new auxiliary force of education 
which he defined as “Learning to Learn.” Col- 
lege youths are to carry the truth to the people. 
Education is the spark plug in the religious 
world. The mission of the two as one is to 
supply outlook and uplift. Dr. Winship under- 
took a few days later his 59th trip to the 
Pacific Coast, and his program is filled in 
spite of eighty years. Few men, said Dean 
Athearn in introducing him, have accomplished 
more to promote education in this country 
since Horace Mann. 
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Helpless 
By Winifred Davidson 

The boys of River Valley were going through 
the woods one Saturday morning, looking for 
a new trail up to the crest of Pine Hill from 
the lower Mill Hill back of the town. There were 
times, when the snow was as high as the tops 
of the saplings, as it was now, that a slide 
could be made that would take them on their 
bobsleds down the two long hills with the 
quarter mile stretch between and the other 
quarter mile on the lower road. 

The difficulty was in finding a short cut 
back up to the top of Pine Hill again. With 
the snow drifted ten feet and more in places 
and with the little mounds and other irregu- 
larities of the woods, this was not easy. 

However, the boys were in high spirits. The 
sun was shining and they were sure that the 
warmth would melt the top of the snow just 
enough to make a fine sliding crust. 

Suddenly they stopped. Where was Lody 
Reade? He had certainly started out with 
them, and as certainly he was not there now. 
From a distance, it seemed, a faint voice 
came. 

“Help !” 

“Something has happened to Lody!” they 
exclaimed, looking at each other in dismay. 

“Quick!” cried Dell Long, running back 
along the down trail, with all the other boys 
floundering excitedly after him. 

“Hey, there!” came a ringing laugh from 
above. 

There was Lody, far ahead of them! He 
had slipped behind a clump of trees and by a 
trick he knew thrown his voice into the dis- 
tance. The boys were in no very jolly mood 
as they toiled up the snowy rise again—with 
Lody skipping lightly on ahead where it was 
easier going. 

“You think you’re smart,’ said one of them. 

“But it was so easy to fool you all,” laughed 
Lody. 

“You'll do that once too often,” warned 
Dell. Then, not to waste any more good 
time over Lody’s nonsense, he added: 

“Tsn’t that great?’ pointing to the long, 
elean sweep of untrodden snow. 

“Where shall we start?’ they were asking 
in a minute. 

Then a friendly argument began as to just 
where was the best place to make the first 
attempt. They wanted to be sure to steer far 
enough to the right where the hill bent around 
before taking the first level, and yet it would 
be more fun to take the hill at the steepest 
angle. 

“Tet’s separate,’ Lody suggested. “TLet’s 
each find the place that suits him best and 
then we can compare notes when we land in 
River Valley again.” 

That sounded like a good idea, and the boys 
began running along the crest of Pine Hill, 
some of them making a start almost immedi- 
ately and others waiting to see what luck the 
early starters were having. 

Lody found himself alone. 

“I’m going to hug close to the curve,’ he 
said to himself. “It’s quicker—and more thrill 
tomit:”” 

He slapped his sled to the incline, threw him- 
self upon it and went flying swiftly towards 
the first level. 

Then suddenly he was turning somersaults, 
sled and all, off towards the river, falling 
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among brush and the trunks of small trees 
where only a light drift of snow lay. He picked 
himself up but could not extricate his sled for 
a moment, without climbing farther in among 
the tree trunks. He tugged and worked at 
the uppermost runner but still could not move 
it at first. Finally, with one supreme effort, 
it came away and he fell back again and to 
his horror found himself pinned beneath one 
of the trunks which -his foot had dislodged 
and which had fallen with him. 

“Help! Help!’ he shouted, with all the 
force of his strong voice. 

Then he realized that the other boys were 
in River Valley by this time. Would they 
take another trip today? Struggle all the 
long way up to the top of Pine Hill again? 
Or was one long slide that day going to seem 
enough? Anyway, it would be the better part 
of an hour before they could get back. He 
tried to make himself comfortable, but found 
that the weight of the trunk on his chest and 
the pressure of some branches on his legs made 
it impossible. He began counting, in order to 
keep from shouting before the boys returned. 
Of course they must return, he felt now. They 
would miss him and be right back up there 
again looking for him. 


After hours—of course, to wait in that posi- . 


tion was frightfully tedious—he heard Dell’s 
voice on the ridge above. 

“Help! Help, Dell!’ cried Lody. 

A jumble of voices reached him. He could 
make out that the boys were arguing about 
the best place to start from this time. They 
were not thinking about Lody Reade at all! 

“Help, help, help!” His cries dwindled off 
into a despairing groan, a broken whisper, as 
the sleds went whizzing past. Not one of the 
boys even glanced in his direction. 

What would happen now? It would be the 
greatest wonder if they made a third ascent 
to the ridge that day. And tomorrow was 
Sunday. Tomorrow! Why, he could not 
stand the pressure on his chest that long. He 
thought he could not endure it another ten 
minutes! 
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He made another effort to release hit 
No, he was held fast. He was helpless. — 
And then he found himself wanting t 
to sleep. He knew he must not, and 
realization that he had put himself into 
helpless position suddenly made his mind 
clear. He saw what had happened! He 
played a silly practical joke on the other 
just exactly once too often! : 
They had probably heard him erying for 
this last time and simply paid no attentic 
him, thinking it was another of his tricks 
And in the seriousness of his predica 
Lody saw himself as the other boys must 
been seeing him all along. Well, if § 
out of this— 
But he had no time to make promises, in yw 
Dell was calling to him. Dell and wil 
boys were climbing down to where he 
They had got him out before he could : 
and were tugging at his sled. 
“Are you all right?” Dell asked, when 
were out on the slide again. 
Lody stretched his legs and arms and 
around from side to side. 
“T guess so,” he said soberly. : 
“Well, we better get back home. J 
body will be out hunting for us—and it) 
fun climbing up Pine Hill after dark.” — 
“Flow did you happen to get back this tit 
Lody asked. “Did you hear me?” 
“Yes,” said Dell, “and we said of cours 
was another of your smart little jokes. — 
didn’t feel in the humor for another one t 
“Well?” asked Lody. “How did you i 
to find me?” ’ 
“Jack and Bid and I saw the i 
1 
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made tumbling off here. We stopped o 
level and climbed back.” ‘ 
“T’ve played my last trick—” began 
humbly. 
Dell slapped him on the back, ’ 
“Of course you have! You don’t hay 
explain. Come on, let’s get a start. It 
dark in River Valley when we get there 
I’m ready for supper. Come on!” 
(All rights reserved) 
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Long Pastorates 

the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

n your issue of April 9, Rey. George H. 
sd pastor of First Church, Concord, N. H., 
tes the striking fact that that church had 
only six ministers in 195 years, and asks 
ether there are other churches with such a 
ord. I wish to say in reply that the First 
urch of Danvers, Mass., had during the 
riod 1698 to 1894, a span of 196 years, only 
pastors. Deducing the intervals between 
torates, these ministers served a total of 

years, making an average pastorate of 
2/5 years. Two of these, Rev. Peter 
rk, 1717-1768, and Rev. Benjamin Wads- 
rth, his immediate successor, 1772-1826, 
ered a total of 104 years. Rev. Charles B. 
e, 1863-1894, was the last of this remark- 
e group, the others being Rey. Joseph 
en, 1698-1715, who died at the age of forty, 
Rey. Milton P. Braman, 1826-1861. In 
mon with Dr. Reed, I wait to hear from 
er churches. 
anvers, Mass. 
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A. V. House. 


One of His Saints 
the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
t was the time of the A. M. A. meeting at 
esburg, Ill, and there were a number of 
red delegates to be entertained. Instead 
getting colored residents to entertain these, 
people of First Church decided to do it 
Selves, and to entertain them as others. 
0 colored delegates of lighter complexion 
e sent to the residence of Mrs. Flora Avery, 
has just gone over into the other life, and 
returned them after entertaining them for 
night, saying that she desired to have sent 
two delegates of darker hue, as some might 
ht them because of that fact, but with her 
made no difference. As a result I was one 
those sent her. Out of this there grew a 
ndship with a great revelation. She had 
wn Lincoln, and she put the window in 
ehurech in Atlanta in which the great 
ancipator stands in a full-length portrait 
re the worshipers. She was interested in 
r womanhood, and consented to have the 
— home ever opened by any church for col- 
girls named in honor of her late husband 
“herself. It stands today in connection 
the First Church of Atlanta a monument 
her thoughtfulness. 
ater she became our guest in Atlanta, and 
beneath this Lincoln window and went 
ugh this home for girls. She visited other 
ees in the South, and became a strong ad- 
ate of larger opportunity for the colored 
ple. She informed herself through the 
rature of the colored race of their point of 
na became a strong advocate of their 
ats. Her attitude was not that of one 
ronizing an inferior group, but rather that 
one feeling with friends and suffering with 
m. She had imbibed the spirit of Lincoln, 
l rejoiced that she had known him in the 
\ ea 
ut her sympathies were not confined to 
colored people. She had a heart for all 
nanity, and many a cause rejoiced in her 
or. In her recent going on there will be 
ny inspired to live more nobly because of 
nobility of soul. 
Henry HueH Proctor. 
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An Appreciation 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Having noticed in The Congregationalist of 
March 26 a simple statement of the death of 
Rev. Thomas Bell, I am impelled to offer a 
brief recognition of his faithful ministry in 
the church at Saugerties, N. Y., to which he 
gave six of his best years of service. Coming 
to us from the church at Moravia when we 
were at a low ebb spiritually and financially, 
and heeding, as he told us at the time, his 
mother’s admonition when he entered the min- 
istry, never to preach for the money he might 
receive, his labors among us soon resulted in 
the cancellation of a debt of $2,850, and an 
immediate revival of church life, so that, with- 
out any sensational effort, our congregations 
increased to a size which, from the beginning 
of his ministry to its close, were the largest 
in this generation in the history of the church. 

He was a preacher of exceptional ability 
and force, a universal friend in the community. 
Going from us in 1909 to the Bethseda Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., his solicitude for the wel- 
fare of our church remained. JRecently he 
sacrificed his bodily strength while occupying 
our pulpit, in order that he might deliver to 
us his last message. 

His mortal remains rest in beautiful Moun- 
tain View Cemetery here, where his chief con- 
cern in life centered; his works follow him; 
his memory gratefully abides. 

Saugerties, N. Y. ELMER BH. BH. Myer. 

Clerk of the Church. 


Dr. Fosdick on Baptism 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In Dr. Fosdick’s farewell sermon he says, 
“Why should things like baptism divide us? 
If I had my way, baptism would be altogether 
an individual affair. Anyone who wanted to 
be immersed I would gladly immerse. Anyone 


who wanted to be sprinkled I would gladly © 


sprinkle. If anybody was a Quaker and had 
conscientious scruples against all ritual, I 
would gladly without baptism welcome him 
on confession of faith. Why not?” 

Thousands of us welcome this statement. 
The teaching is not new among Congregation- 
alists, but we are grateful to have one who is so 
prominent as is our good friend, repeat it. 

I have practiced both forms of baptism, and 
will do so again if requested. As to the 
Quaker, I would gladly. welcome such a one 
into the church fellowship, the opportunity 
coming my way. There are not many Con- 
gregational churches whose membership would 
refuse to do so. 

After saying that I would administer bap- 
tism either by immersion or sprinkling, let me 
hasten to ask, why baptize at all? That is, 
why should we, who are not ritualists, do so? 
What has baptism to do with saving anyone? 
I am speaking to those who have gone over 
the supposed command in the last chapter of 
Matthew, also of Mark, and who know that 
the oldest manuscripts omit the Mark com- 
mand and that the formula in Matthew dates 
from the fourth century. 

If I could find anything assuring in the life 
and principles and teachings of Jesus which 
emphasizes baptism, that would suffice. But 
knowing how lightly the Master passed over 
all that was ritualistic, it seems to me that 
baptism comes in as one of the unessentials. 
To me the Quaker appears the more consistent. 
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Some there are, so I am informed, who use 
a consecration. service without water. I like 
this better than infant baptism. However, I 
continue to baptize infants, placing emphasis 
upon the parental vow. I am baptizing to 
satisfy the minds of others without any burn- 
ing sense of the importance of the ceremony. 
This is hard on consistency. However, it may 
be better to help others than to be consistent 
yourself. It may be better to help those of a 
“weak conscience” than to turn them away 
from the chureh, perchance from Christ. This 
is plainly the answer to my own question, 
“Why do we baptize?” 

We are grateful to Dr. Fosdick for saying 
that baptism should be altogether an individual 
affair, omitting it if the candidate for church 
membership so desires. This teaching points 
the way to no distant day when baptism will 
have disappeared among non-ritual Christians. 
Make baptism altogether an individual affair; 
that is the best treatise on baptism yet pub- 
lished. 


Waseca, Minn. ELMER D. GALLAGHER. 


Can Any Reader Tell Us? 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Can any of your readers give me the words 
of a hymn beginning: 
Jesus, Savior, Son of God, 
Who for me earth’s pathway trod. 
I am an invalid, and these words keep run- 
ning through my mind. 
A READER. 


“The International Value of 


Christian Ethics” 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

This is a book to be read by minister and 
layman alike. Rev. William Younger, the 
author, is well known in all parts of England 
as a preacher and lecturer, and for seven 
years has been pastor of the famous Central 
Church (Primitive Methodist) of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The International Value of Chris- 
tian Ethics states effectively the case for the 
ethical message of Jesus Christ as the supreme 
solution of the problems of internationalism. 
The book reveals a widespread knowledge of 
the problems of the day, and will repay careful 
study. The author treats the subject from a 
fresh point of view, and regards the spirit and 
message of Jesus Christ as the supreme guide 
of the inter-relations of nationalism, individu- 
alism, and internationalism. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading the book. The 
publishers are Holborn Publishing House, Hol- 
born Hall, Clerkenwell Road, London, BE. C. 
The Pilgrim Press would import it and it 
would be about a dollar and a half in this 
eountry. 

Orwell, N. Y. Dr. W. P. A. HUmpurRIiss. 


“Now I Lay Me” 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

You print in your paper of March 19 a ver- 
sion of “Now I Lay Me” (page 371). 

Truly this version you print is very poor— 
and very unlike a child. Here is the only 
version worthy of use: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

Make me good and kind and true— 

Make me, Jesus, more like you. 
This is lovely. 


Macon, Mo. S. W. CAMPBELL. 
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Easter in the Churches 
Notable Accessions at East Haven 

Easter Sunday was a notable day in the 
life of the “Old Stone Church” of East 
HAvEN, Cr. This church was orginazed in 1704 
and the present edifice erected in 1774. In 
this long period there have been but eight 
ministers. Five years ago Rev. D. J. Clark, 
after 40 years of notable service, resigned and 
was made pastor emeritus. Rev. H. K. Hver- 
sull was called to the pastorate and served 
until Dee. 1, 1924, when he resigned to go to 
Cincinnati, O. During his ministry a parish 
house was erected. 

Since Dee. 1 the pastor emeritus, although 
76 years of age, and greatly bereaved by the 
death of his loved wife, has carried on alone 
the pastoral work of this church of 500 mem- 
bers, besides preaching at a union chapel at 
Short Beach. His labors of love have been 
untiring and as a result this Haster Sunday 
he had the privilege of admitting 56 new mem- 
bers to the church. Of this number over 40 
were by confession, and their ages were from 
89 years of age to the boys and girls from the 
Sunday school—a glorious consummation of a 
long lifework of devotion and love. 

A new pastor, Rey. Ralph Harris, has ac- 
cepted a call to this church and will begin 
work May 1. 


. 


Easter Accessions at Second, Beloit 

Secon», BELOIT, WIS., received 65 members on 
Thursday evening preceding Waster, 17 by let- 
ter and 48 on confession. This brings the 
membership to 960. The chorus choir of 50 
voices recently gave Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ 
on two successive nights to a total of 1,600 
people. Plans are under way for extensive 
redecorations of the church building. 

Special Passion Week seryices were largely 
attended with 400° present at the Communion 
service of Thursday night. A new plan was 
the holding of a Good. Friday service which 
was largely attended and will doubtless become 
a permanent affair. Rev. H. A. Studebaker is 
pastor. 


Two Easter Morning Services at Wollaston 
In order to provide adequate accommoda- 
tions for all parishioners who desired to at- 
tend worship on Haster Sunday morning, WOL- 
LASTON, MASS., held two services, one at 9 and 
one at 10.45. The order of worship was the 
same at each service, including the same 
music and sermon. The only exception was 
the baptism of children at the first service 
and the reception of members at the second. 
Both services were attended to the fullest 
capacity, 985 persons being present by actual 
count and about 150 being turned away. It is 
hoped that by another year the new edifice, 
with enlarged seating capacity, will be com- 
pleted. The pastor is Dr. I. W. Sneath.. 


Notable Day at Central, Dorchester 

Paster Sunday was a notable day for CEN- 
TRAL, DorcHEsTER, Mass., Rev. L.-. Evans, 
minister. Vested choirs rendered appropriate 
music. The auditorium was filled to capacity, 
and’ the pastor received 17 new members and 
baptized 10 babies. 

In the evening every seat was occupied by 
those who came to see the pageant, “The Dawn- 
ing,” in which over 50 people took part. The 
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lesson of the Resurrection was taught as never 
before. 

Central Church is feeling the impulse of a 
new interest and the attendance is increasing 
rapidly. The pastor is trying the pulpit edi- 
torial, which is a talk before the sermon on 
some subject that comes in daily living. Many 
new members are being added and much in- 
terest is being shown. 

The Women’s Relief Corps presented the 
church with a large auditorium silk flag, and 
at the presentation service the patriotic organ- 
izations attended in a body. 


Easter at First, West Springfield 

First, West Sprinecrirtp, MaAss., had an 
inspiring service Haster Sunday. At 10:10 
the “Goldenaires,” a quartet of trumpeters, 
played three Easter selections from the belfry 
of the church. The park opposite the church 
was spotted with the gay colors of hats and 
gowns, and around the park many autoists 
stopped to listen. At the regular hour of 
service the trumpeters became a part of the 
choir. The music was thrilling. Nearly 500 
people packed the auditorium. The pastor, 
Rey. H. L. Oldfield, preached an inspiring 
sermon on “Lights and Shadows.” Fifteen 
persons united with the church. On April 19 
the church dedicated its new parish house. 


New Members at Derby, Ct. 

Easter was a day of spiritual enrichment 
for First, Drersy, Cr., 16 new members be- 
ing added, eight on confession. The special 
meetings during Lent were well attended. A 
union service on Good Friday of over 20 
churches and five cities drew an immense 
audience. A real revival of church interest 
is manifest here in Naugatuck Valley. 


Dr. Cross Goes to New York 

It is with genuine regret that GRINNELL, IA., 
releases its beloved pastor, Rev. E. W. Cross, 
to enable him to accept 
the urgent and ap- 
pealing invitation of 
Union Church, Rich- 
mond Hills, New York 
City, to become their 
minister. In _ taking 
this action the church 
| experienced a_ painful 
‘|: wrenching of the cords 
that bind a pastor and 
people in affectionate 
confidence and mutual 
Rev. B. W. Cross, D.D. trust; and while fully 
recognizing the sacri- 

fice involyed in this separation, the church 


yielded to what was the expressed desire of 


their pastor. 

Dr. Cross came to Grinnell in 1915, after: 
his first pastorate at Livingston, Mont. In- 
cluding 18 months spent in France, first in 
the service of the Y. M. C. A., and then, to-- 
ward the end of the war, as chaplain, Dr. 
Cross has rounded out nearly ten years of min- 
istry with this church. His leadership has 
been characterized by breadth of vision, in- 
tensity of purpose, and a well-balanced judg- 
ment. He has won the esteem and admiration 
of the townspeople, the college faculty, and 
the student body, alike. His pulpit utter- 
ances have been positive, constructive, spirit- 
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ual. During this fruitful decade abou 
persons have united with the church. H 
been an outstanding community leader an 
fearlessly championed every movemen 
social, civic, and world betterment. 

To the fellowship at large, Dr. Cros 
given himself with fraternal devotion. B 
in a home missionary parsonage, and | 
ing the problem of the small church, h 
been particularly helpful to his brethren 
have served in the smaller parishes. A 
rector of the state conference and as I 
representative on the Commission on is 
he has been a counselor whose judgmei 
been sought and valued. He goes to his 
field in the Bastern metropolis May 1 
leaving Grinnell and the state, Dr. Cros 
ries with him the warm regard of the 
fellowship. P. A. 


Ordains Three Young Men 


In these days of scarcity of young me 
the ministry, a cheering news item comes 
First CENTRAL, OmAHA, Nes., Dr. FE 
Smith, pastor, concerning a_ service | 
took place in their church on Monday : 
noon and evening, March 30, when at th 
of this church the Omaha Association m 
special session for the purpose of exam 
three candidates for ordination, Mr. Cl 
E. Ostrander, Mr. Paul Means, and Mr. J 
©. Stephens, all of Omaha. 4 

Mr. Ostrander is a graduate of Pacific 
versity. When he returned from overseas 
the war, he went to the West Congregat 
Chureh of Akron as director of religious 
cation. For over three years he has 
working with Dr. Smith in First Cental 
minister of religious education and also 
suing a course of study under the directic 
the state committee looking toward ordina 

Mr. Paul Means is a son of one of the } 
lies of First Central. He graduated at 
several years ago and after graduation 
the first year in Oberlin Seminary; he 
went to Mesopotamia and served two -; 
with the British troops in Y. M. C. A. vi 
after this experience, on a Rhodes oe 


he spent three years at Oxford, receiving 
that institution the B.Litt. degree. He 
went to Marburg for a year’s special wor 
theology and philosophy; returning to” 
country recently he decided to invest 
in the Christian ministry in his own cow 
Mr. Stephens,is a graduate of Wisc¢ 
University. He has spent several year 
Omaha as industrial secretary of the ¥ 
©. A. Two years ago he was induced to. 
up as additional work the leadership of 
grim Congregational, South Omaha. This | 
has gone forward splendidly and during 
past year, with the aid of the state and 
city, in addition to their own efforts, 
have been able to build the fine new buil 
the picture of which appeared in The Oot 
gationalist of Dec. 25, 1924. Mr. Step 
has preached some in connection with 
other work for several years, and for the | 
two years has been carrying on a course 
study with the state committee looking 
ward ordination. 
Dr. Smith has been so intimately conn 
with the lives of all these young men th 
seemed eminently fitting that they shoul 
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ordained at the same time in First Central. 
he association gathered in the afternoon and 
ard their statements of Christian experience 
id faith. After their formal statements al- 
ost two hours was spent in oral examina- 
yn, in which each one of them showed unusual 
ility not only to stand on his feet but to 
ink on his feet and to give a definite reason 
r the faith that was in him concerning all 
estions propounded. When the association 
as alone every member expressed with great 


3DAINED AT First CENTRAL CHURCH, OMAHA 
vy. Clinton EH. Ostrander, Rev. Paul Means, 
Rev. James OC. Stephens 


thusiasm his appreciation of the exhibition 
Christian spirit and thorough equipment of 
2 candidates and voted unanimously to pro- 
od with the service of ordination. 

The public service of ordination took 
ice in the evening in the church auditorium. 
was presided over by Rev. J. A. McKeeman 
Blair, moderator pro tem; the First Central 
ureh choir rendered especially appropriate 
sic; Dr. Smith preached the sermon; Dr. 
VY. Hanford gave the charge to the ecandi- 
tes; Dr. C. G. Murphy extended the right 
nd of fellowship, and Dr. W. D. King of 
ntral Park Church offered the ordaining 
1yer, assisted by all the pastors of the as- 
jation. It was a sight that moved many 
tears when, after the choir had sung, “He 
all Feed His Flock,” these three young men 
elt with bowed heads at the altar in this 
red and solemn service of consecration and 
lination. 

Mr. Ostrander. will continue with the First 
ntral Church as minister of religious edu- 
ion; Mr. Means has been called to the pas- 
ate of David City, Neb., and Mr. Stephens, 
© has been acting pastor and leader of Pil- 
m, has been called to the permanent pas- 
‘ate of that church; so all of these young 
m are on their fields and hard at work for 
» coming of the Kingdom. Nebraska Con- 
‘ational ministers are heartily congratulat- 
* themselves upon this fine addition to their 
ce. 

First Central Church, in which this service 
s held, is going forward with unusual vital- 
- Dr. Smith has passed his sixth anni- 
sary with the church and in that time the 
ilding has been erected and considerably 
ar $400,000 has been paid in on it, leaving 
out $100,000 yet to provide. In the same 
1¢ over 800 members have been added to the 
arch; the only fear of the church is that 
’ minister will wear himself out too soon 
rough the insistent service that is required 
him not only in the city but all over this 
ddle region. It is rumored that First Cen- 
1 this fall will again extend an invitation 
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to the National Council to meet in Omaha in 
1927; the Council would surely find here a 
most convenient housing for its great sessions. 
Keep it in mind. 


Annual Meetings 


East, Mitton, Mass., Rev. W. P. Landers. 
pastor, received 23 new members. Special 
features included large increase in benevo- 
lence, reduction of $850 on parsonage mort- 
gage, a successful year by the ladies’ aid so- 
ciety, which expended $1,400, increased budget 
for music, and the notable evening program 
conducted by the men’s class which has at- 
tracted wide attention. A legacy from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Isador F. Baxter for 
church-school purposes was announced. East 
Church is interested in the proposed celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the Granite Railway 
(October, 1926), whose pioneers were foun- 
ders of this parish; and also in December of 
that year will commemorate the 80th anni- 
versary of the dedication of its meeting house. 
From a village parish Hast Church has lately 
emerged through rapid housing development 
into a suburb of Boston, and a large commit- 
tee was authorized to consider the erection of 
a parish house for social and school purposes. 

TRINITY, GLouUcEsTER, Mass., Dr. A. A. 
Madsen, pastor, had a net gain of 10 in mem- 
bership. the total membership now being about 
515. The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
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of over $200. Benevolences for the four years, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, when the ehurch was 
paying for the parish house and church edi- 
fice improvement, amounted to $19,688, an 
average of $4,922 a year, the best record in 
Trinity’s history. It was voted to engage Rey. 
W. Edward Bishop as assistant -pastor to 
June 30, at a salary of $1,200. 


Honeoyg, N. Y., reported all bills paid and 
a small balance on hand. Committees are at 
work on the every member canvass, the mem- 
bership list, and the budget for 1925. The 
pastor, Rey. G. EB. Henshaw, resigned after 12 
years’ service with the church, to take effect 
April 1, much to the regret of his people. 

Livineston, Monv., Rey. S. R. McCarthy, 
pastor, reports all departments in good con- 
dition. A Junior Endeavor Society with 25 
members has been organized, with one of the 
city school teachers in charge. The church 
school has been divided, with the three high 
school classes under trained teachers receiv- 
ing credit for work done in the church school. 
The school gave three beautiful pageants, ‘The 
Crowning of Sir Galahad” at Waster, ‘The 
Processional of the Months” on Rally Sunday, 
and “The Adoration” at Christmas, all of 
which drew large Sunday evening congrega- 
tions. A weekly bulletin and order of wor- 
ship is printed, an Wndeayor orchestra, a fine 
volunteer morning choir, and an evening vested 
choir of high school pupils under the leader- 
ship of the minister’s wife, all add to the rich- 
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and of Peace, we must 
begin by laying sure 
foundations in human 
lives. 

We must seek to 
change the minds and 
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Colleges and 
Universities 


Its Secretaries and Specialists are furnishing Practical Plans and 
Programs of Work to 
8,000 Pastors and Superintendents of Church Schools 
5,000 Leaders of Young People 
4,000 Missionary Workers in World Service Schools 


Our Present Situation 


Specific requests for additional service which would add $25,000 to our budget. 
An indebtedness of $50,000 that forces retrenchment when we want to advance. 


The Society closes its year May 31. Will you help us now to clear away this barrier and let us 
go forward to a larger and better Service ? 


Checks for Special Gifts should be made payable to the 
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14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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ness of the service. The pastor spent his 
summer vacation in study at the University of 
Chicago. The salary has again been increased 
. $200. Livingston is the gateway to Yellow- 
stone National Park, and thousands of tour- 
ists visit the beautiful little city on their way 
to or from Nature’s playground. 


Dr. Norton and Manhattan Beach 

When Rev. Stephen A. Norton left Woburn, 
Mass., three years ago after a 20 years’ min- 
istry, he cherished the counsel to culminate a 
life of ministerial service with the pastorate 
of some struggling church to bring it to 
strength. That desire was gratified in the call 


Nrw CHURCH AT MANHATTAN BEACH, CAL. 


to the church at MANHATTAN BEACH, CAL. On 
‘this shore line, whither the thousands will be 
coming with the years, for the rest given by 
the ocean breezes, the organization had done 
well with the leadership of Dr. James Camp- 
bell. In his two and a half years, Dr. Norton 
has added 45 members, bringing the roll to 
114, the church has been strengthened in every 
direction, and a new building houses its wor- 
ship and activities. 

This is the third pastorate of Dr. Norton 
in California, the first at Highland for two 
years, then eight years at First, San Diego. 
At the latter field was erected the building 
which served it for many years, and still en- 
dures with its recent ‘commodious addition. 
We speak of that as the first visible monument 
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to the minister, the second being the new 
church at Manhattan Beach. 

In the renewed edifice the former audito- 
rium is embodied: a structure 52 by 76 feet 
in length, besides the tower, with two floors 
above grade. There are ample accommoda- 
tions now for a flourishing church for many 
years to come. An interesting item of equip- 
ment is the gift of the rolling partitions and 
a window from his former church building 
at San Diego. So the ‘monuments are linked 
together by material and loving gift.’ The 
Church Building Society has given generous 
aid. The building represents a value of $20,- 
000. At the service of dedication, Feb. 3, the 
sermon was given by Supt. G. KF. Kenngott 
of the State Conference. 

Says the minister, “The enthusiasm and 
hearty support of the people in this enterprise 
has been a continued joy. Now that all is 
ready for an aggressive campaign of enlarge- 
ment of membership and influence in the com- 
munity, I shall leave the work to younger 
hands (and feet), glad that I have had the 
privilege of leadership in so fine a task as has 
been accomplished, and feeling now that I am 
perhaps justified in taking a little of the rest 
for which forty-four years of unbroken pas- 
toral service has fitted me. I am glad I did 
not take it until I had the joy of this special 
work with the struggling church.” 

All Congregationalists share a deep satis- 
faction and gratitude in this latest monument 
erected to the cause of Christ by our able and 
devoted fellow minister. Following the close 
of his pastorate in the spring, Dr. and Mrs. 


Dr. AND MRS. STEPHEN A. NORTON 


Norton plan a few months with friends in 
New England.after which they will make their 
home at Claremont, where his brother, Dean 
Edwin Norton, occupies an honored place in 
Pomona College. 


To Go to Putnam, Ct. 

ELMWwoop COMMUNITY, HArtrorD, CT., is 
grieving over the loss of its pastor, Rey. J. F. 
Iinglish, who has presented his resignation in 
order to accept the call of Second, Putnam. 
Mr. English began work in the Elmwood sec- 
tion while still a student in Hartford Semi- 
nary, and was successful in gathering a large 
company as organizing members of the Elm- 
wood Community Church. The church has 
continued to grow under his leadership. The 
Putnam Church is one of the strong and lead- 


- ter. 


ing churches of Hastern Connecticut. a 
English expects to leave Elmwood July J 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 

Sunday Evenings at First, Pasadena 

Dr. D. F. Fox, pastor of First, PAs 
is a teacher of suggestive methods. Ho 
makes his influence great by striking F 
cords of the human soul is illustrated 
Sunday evenings. Thus he has given a ser 
on “The Religious Teaching of Great Poe 
Tennyson with In Memoriam, Browning, 
Ring and the Book; Dante, The Inferno; 
ton’s Paradiso; Burns, Cotter’s Sa 
Night; Shakespeare in Hamlet. 

Then there was a remarkable group of 
day evenings in which the young peopl 
enlisted. Their orchestra played. On 
evenings they attended in a body; they 
the various devotional parts of the service 
two of their number gave addresses. 
service, when notable music was rend 
the ladies’ chorus of the Shakespeare Club 
by the Fidelia Quartet, the women fill 
center section of the auditorium with wi 
and girls. At another the young men o 
California Technology Glee Club were t 
One evening the Rotary Club of Pasa 
became hosts for the boys, set them 
example of church attendance, welcomed 
and to each presented a copy of the sermo 
separate church service for boys and g 
held in the hour of morning worship, the 
coming into the main auditorium to join in| 
closing hymn. 

During the past year 149 members we 
received into the church with a net gat 
108, bringing the enrollment to 1,216. — 
were raised for benevolences $9,215, of 3 
$8,612 was on the apportionment. Tor | 
expenses $20,105 was raised; and an : 
tional amount for the building fund of 
464. The church school has an enrollm 
723, with an average attendance of 406. 
vigorous women’s church aid society ad 
new names and raised $5,600; while the 
men’s missionary society, with a membei 
of 164, raised $2,714. The men’s club ha 
members. The alert young people are g 
in a high school and college society, 
Christian Endeavor, Boy Scouts, and Pi 
The great enterprise of this year will be 
erection of the new church. 


Pastoral Reinforcement at Redlands 

To the excellent pulpit work of the m 
of REDLANDS, Rev. H. C. Ide, brilliant 
ance is given in two directions. One 
large chorus choir, led by Prof. Walter 
cock of the faculty of Pomona College, — 
Anna Blanche Foster, organist. Their 
is of rare quality, frequently focalized i 
able productions such as “The Messiah.” 
new project this year will be an orga! 
sion fund for the further improvement 0 
excellent organ. Another “assistant” | 
minister is the motion picture project 
problem of attendance there, though 
sometimes the problem of decorum wl 


‘children. (Ask Mr. Ide how he mana 
Frequently the congregation verges 
1,000. 


There has been a notable gain in the b 
lences during the eight years of Mr. Ide 
torate—multiplied three times. Last yea 
gave $3,545 on the apportionment, and 
on other benevolences. The church bu 
also doubled in eight years, the amoum 
last year being $10,559. The chureh 
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out each week. A men’s Bible class has beer 
organized. Rev. Ruth F. Sargent is pastor.” 


ked an increase of 17 in average attend- 
.. Into the membership of the church 39 


; When Sunday Comes 
» received, with a net gain of three. The 


1en’s union raised $930. The young people By Joka pan dren,taolmes sare 
organized in the League of Youth. Miss If you decline Eo let a stranger sit in 
tha Holbrook is director of religious edu- JOU Ee DEM, the devil will enter and share 
yn. In the past three years a sum of your worship. 
61 has been raised for the music endow- a 
t fund. This church takes a responsible jistergs gathered. Four of those invited were 
rest in the work of its suburb, Mentone, unable to attend because of illness. It was a 
re services of Sunday evening preaching, helpful day for all. 

haye been added since summer. 


Services at Fort Myers 

Services are being held in the theater of 
the growing city of Ft. Myers, with plans 
for the organization of a chureh. At the 
first meeting in the theater there was an at- 
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wers a Chinese Man’s paaatee A Religious Education Institute AND THE 
rom conversation with a Chinese gentle- Morgan Park, CHICAGO, is one of the most 
, who put to him some penetrating ques- forward-looking churches in the city in its FUNDAMENTALISTS 
s, Rey. Perry Schrock of SANTA ANA  yeligious education program. During the past 
d subjects close to the general human {wo months it has held a Religious Education 
t which he considered with his morning [ngtitute with nine lectures on the Gospel of 
regations during February. The four gt. John by Dr. Benjamin W. Robinson of yak great Book ona great Theme. 
tions were: (1) If Jesus was born of Ghicago Seminary. ‘These lectures have been 
an parents, how do we know that he was given in the auditorium of the church on A® intensely valuable discussion of 
Son of God? (2) If he was the Son of Wednesday evenings and are always followed the Gontrovers 

why did the Jerusalem people put him phy a period for questions and discussion. The oe 
sath on the cross? (3) Why did not God topics taken up by Dr. Robinson are: “The 
him from the people? (4) How did he Author of the Gospel of St. John,” “Some 75c, Post-paid 
1 to preach without an education? Outstanding Characteristics of the Gospel of 
an expression of fellowship, the Santa St. John,’ “The Popular Quality of the Gos- 
choir exchanged with the choir of the pel of St. John,” “John the Baptist,” “The ||| The League for Public Discussion 
ttier Church. Wedding and the Wine,” “Nicodemus,” ‘The 500 Fifth Avenue a New York City 


Samaritan Woman,” “The Loaves and the 
HILDRENS DAY 


By VINCENT G. BURNS 


cal Abundance at Etiwanda 
» have in a membership of about 100, five 
ous musical organizations seems a largess. 


Fishes,” and ‘Scenes from the Ministry of 
Jesus.” Rev. P. H. Gregory is pastor. 


= the coming of Rev. D. T. Thomas to FLORIDA “HALL: MACK CO. 
VANDA last fall, this has been an emphasis. A merican Board Missionary in Key West M U SIC : REF 
. oO , 
ew choir from a young married people’s Prayer meeting at Key West is an eyent ; 
led by the minister, a new community . Si Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent io 
es id ] t t besid lendid each week. The attendance is 60. Young Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees: 
eee me quarter, besides a splendid snd old attend. The service is. bright, -inspir- is : 
eh school orchestra led by Mrs. Clyde ; : é = : TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 
‘ S te ing, instructive. Dr. John K. Browne, of the 1. Gateways of the Bible} These may be used with 
nlee, and the regular church choir, are American Board, spent two weeks in Key 2. His Wend sats OSS Chea eee ss 
; j ; ‘ using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
‘arious musical organizations. The annual West to regain his health. He delivered 13 ! recitations trom Helper Wows Samples of these 
>member canvass realized greatly increased : A 5 Pageants free of charge. 
ace Sng g ¥ ee addresses. Everybody loved him. The young ERE IpnrNOmtl amt hoolonrcciianoaemerercicess 
eo rcviOUS years, LOT a. muc Breed people gave him a farewell reception. Rev. C. drills and songs.Plenty of good material. 20¢ each. 
et. A dozen adults were received into i rar * Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
; DeW. Brower is the temporary pastor. Humberss Some eath incidental music, in one 
bership at the first of the year. E Petins conte. 
MONTANA Church People as Gardeners Our “ ei as wellnamed. No awe how 
fs ” da TOY " many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
* A “free for all day for work on the church Hote: anaes for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
nized Farm Clubs 3 property was held recently by Patm Curry, seenit? Returnable sample on request. 
y. J. H. Cadwell is meeting with unusual shrubs and trees being planted. Much interest * Not sent for examination. 
ss in the pastorate of Forr SHAw, the is manifest in the weekly prayer-meeting and HALL-MACK CO. 21st & Arch Sts., 
st for the coming year being oversub- Bible study. Typewritten questions are given ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


ad. He created much interest among the 
and girls by the organization of farm } 


me . Sia AN UNUSUAL RECORD 
esyille Meets Apportionment 


during the past two years, the pete of|{| FAYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


BSVILLE have kept their pastor’s salary Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 

onth by month. The church is also one of 

en in the state that has met its full ap- In less than three months from publication, February 2, 1925, 
mment for several years. more than 6000 copies have been sold! 


Five reasons for this immediate Response: 
The book contains a richer selection of the ageless hymns that have endeared 
themselves to countless thousands than any other recent hymnal. 
The best association of familiar hymns and tunes has been more fully maintained, 


res at Helena 
e fourth annual series of lectureships in 
tion with Hrtena has just closed. The 


iment, started four years ago with Dr. and the newer tunes possess the necessary melodic element to make them easily 
a in his celebrated lectures on ‘What singable. 
Where Is God?,” has more than justified . The words of the hymns are within the staff in clear legible type, the first 
_ Other lecturers have been Dr. Herbert line above the tune as a heading. All the indexes are in the front of the book 
'. Willett of Chicago, Dr. Wallis of the in logical order, and the Index of Subjects of the most complete and comprehensive 
h Wels Foundation, and this year our character. 


The Responsive Readings consist of the choicest passages from the Old and New 
Testaments, covering a wide range of Scriptural thought, in two sizes of type, 
and each Reading occupies one page. The Prayers and Collects are consecutively 
numbered so that they can be announced for united worship. 


service secretary, Rey. H. C. Herring. 
Carlson, the pastor, has served as secre- 
of the State Religious Education Com- 


“2 and on the State Board of Prisons . The mechanical features of the book combine quality, finish, and endurance to a 
Jharities, and has this winter been chair- degree unequalled by any competing hymnal. 

ee tive conga tee of the capi- If you wish new hymn books do not fail to examiné this one. 

a inisterial mes aglne sm Examination copy sent on request. Price $135 per hundred. 

NORTH DAKOTA A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 

n Retreat at Valley City Publishers of hymn books since 1855 

the Lenten Retreat held on the last day 7 West 45th Street 2 New York City 


rch in the Vatiey Crry Church, 14 min- 


Cs 
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tendance of 175. Rev. O. T. Anderson, pastor- 
at-large for Florida, is in charge of this work. 
Dr. Luman H. Royce, director of city work, 
made a tour of the Southern part of Florida 
with Supt. L. H. Keller, in the study of cities 
with reference to the organization of new 
churches. The trip included the city of Ft. 
Myers, where services have been started. 


Drama Sermons at West Palm Beach 

To congregations that filled all available space 
in the auditorium and social rooms of WEST 
Patm Beracu, the pastor, Dr. A. G. Lyon, 
preached a series of drama sermons on Sun- 
day evenings with the following subjects: 
“What Shall the Harvest Be?’ “The Broken 
Wing,” “Beggars Sitting on Bags of Gold,” 
“The Unavoidable Question,” “Paid in Full.” 
Many new adult members are being received. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship in any department of 
music is offered in one of the best girls’ 
boarding schools near Boston, for this 
year, in part payment for tuition. 

Write immediately for particulars. 


Address E. J. K. 
“ Congregationalist,” Boston 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


MacRuttie. 


EMPHASIZING ONE YEAR 
COLLEGE School TUTORING 
PREPARATION COURSE 


Yor Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


PRINCIPALS 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


John MacDuffie 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal-Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1925, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C.) 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
feading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Warren J. Mouton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 5 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) Histery.and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, ARR Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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The church faces the need of a more adequate 
building for its growing congregations and ex- 
panding work. 

The minister, Dr. Lyon, is convinced that 
this new method of homiletics will mark 
a new epoch in preaching, especially for the 
Sunday evening service, which has had to be 
abandoned because of lack of interest. Here in 
this playground of America, with a band con- 
cert at the park, with every allurement to in- 
vite people away from the church service, the 
auditorium could not hold the people who de- 
sired to see these sermons. 

After one sermon was’ presented in this 
series, five men met the pastor the following 
week and said that their lives were portrayed 
to them in the sermon, and some asked for 
moral help. The appeal is spiritual and no 
one escapes, as everything in the sermon is 
done with a purpose to reach the heart with 
the Gospel message. 


Growth at Lake Worth 

The church at LAkE WortTH has come to 
new life under the leadership of Rey. Lillian 
B. Fulton, who began her pastorate with the 
chureh last September. A pipe organ has been 
installed, with Prof. Charles S. Bertian as or- 
ganist during the tourist season. The music 
is by a vested choir. The order of service has 
been enriched. The membership has doubled. 
The church school has grown and the church 
is filled and people turned away at the regular 
services. The attendance at the mid-week 
meeting averages 75. The budget of the church 
has increased threefold in the last six months. 


Winter Park Makes Good Progress 
WINTER PARK has enjoyed a season of great 
prosperity since its new building was com- 


pleted. This is one of the historic churches of 
Florida. Rollins College is located here and 
always this church has been the religious 


mother of the institution. Dr. C. A. Vincent, 
the pastor, is a man of large influence in the 
city and surrounding region. His influence also 
extends far beyond his parish and now he 
begins to speak to many thousands through 
the columns of Christian Work, of which Dr. 
Frederick Lynch is editor. Dr. Vincent will 
write the weekly commentary on the Sunday 
school lesson. 


NEW JERSEY 
Welcome Newark Pastor 

On March 12, the members and friends of 
First JUBE MrMmoriAL, NEWARK, tendered a 
reception to their new minister, Dr. R. O. 
Harpole, and Mrs. Harpole. 

The social rooms were prettily decorated 
with flowers, palms, and a profusion of “Old 
Glory.” Dr. and Mrs. Harpole stood in the 
receiving line and over one hundred and fifty 
were presented to them by the large reception 
committee. 

During the evening there was music by an 
orchestra and by Miss Jessie H. Ayers, soprano, 
Mr. Willard E. Brandenburg, organist, and 
Mr. Charles McCormack, violinist. The Sigma 
Phi Sorority girls sang their club song. Dr. 
W. A. Rice, who served as minister-in-charge 
in the interim before Dr. Harpole’s coming, 
spoke feelingly of the loyalty and devotion of 
the members during his four months of service 
and congratulated both pastor and people on 
the new relations which had begun so happily 
and were so full of promise. The neighboring 
churches brought greetings in the person of 
their pastors. The South End Ministers’ As- 
sociation of Newark was represented by the 
president, Dr. E. C. Makosky, and many let- 
ters felicitating the church and pastor from 
neighboring clergymen were read. Mr. Lin- 
coln E, Thompson presided and Mr. Joseph 


April 23, 


T. Harrison, president of the board of 
tes, spoke of the bright outlook for the 
under the new leadership and pledged 
co-operation by the entire congregation, 
Charles H. Stearns, president of the wom 
union, spoke in behalf of the women. 

Dr. Harpole began his ministry to 
chureh Jan. 1. He is a graduate of Yale 
vinity School, where he received his PhD 
35 years old and has two young children, 


2 
CONNECTICUT : 

Resigns After Three Years at Rockvila 
Rev. T. P. Haig, after a three years’ 
torate at RocKvm1E, has resigned and 
cepted a call to Second Reformed, Somer: 
N. J., a strong church in that ancient fel 
ship which has a history of equal length 
our own in America. The Second Chure 
Somerville has a membership of about 1 
and is a progressive organization. 
Prior to coming to Rockville, Mr. 
served the church in Chicopee Falls, Ma 
six years, and before that was for four 3 
with White Oaks Church, Williamstown 
first chafge in this country. Mr. Haig 
native of Scotland, where his father was 
master of Chapelgreen School, Kilsyth, on 
the old baronial schools. Following prey 
tory work in his father’s school, Falkirk 
ondary School, and Dumbarton Academy, 
Haig obtained his academie and th 
training for the ministry as a student-m 
ary at Glasgow. A friendship then 
between him and Dr. George Gladston 
Dundas Street Congregational Church 
one of the factors which led to Mr. Haig d 
ing to enter the Congregational mi 
wherein he has rendered a valuable 
for 14 years. It is with regret that the 
at Rockville parts with him. 


Gift to Decrease American Board Deficit 

On April 5, NEw CANAAN received six 
bers on confession and six by letter. 

Due to the emphasis on beneyolences 0 
last financial campaign, the apportionm 
this church was oversubscribed. The col 
gation having voted to devote any surplu 
the deficit of the American Board, the 
quarterly payment of that surplus, $17! 
sent April 1. Rev. M. F. Clarke is past 
New Canaan. a 


y, 


Organized Sixty Years Age 
A recent calender of ASYLUM 
Harrrorp, Rev. W. H. Butler, mini 
carried the reminder that on March 
1865, the church was organized. O 


Christ and 
the Problems of 
Youth 


JOHN M. VERSTEEG 


The volume associates Christ 
the youth movement, and shi 
how indispensable each is to 
other. Net, 75 cents, postpa’ 


THE ABINGDON PRESS — 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
from your own 


BIBLES joe 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 33:24:30 


of every dese 
size and price. 


pril 23, 1925 


4 persons who were charter members, 
ree are living. The 50th anniversary ser- 
m preached by Dr. J. B. Voorhees, March 
, 1915, said, “Looking forward to the fu- 
re we link ourselves to our children and 
r children’s children by those words with 
uich we link ourselves to our fathers and 
r fathers’ fathers: ‘Lord, thou hast been 
r dwelling place in all generations,’ ” 

On Thursday evenings Mr. Butler has been 
ing talks on Dr. Fosdick’s latest book, The 
adern Use of the Bible. 


ww Hartford Calls Rev. H. S. Stafferd 
Until the coming of the newly-called pastor, 
y. H. S. Stafford of New Hartford, the first 
nday in May, the pulpit of Bast HAMPTON 
being supplied by Prof. Charles S. Lane of 
>» Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
st, Meriden, a Growing Church 
‘IRST, Merwen, Dr. A. J. Lord, minister, 
; had a most successful year. The church 
nes has increased to 1,100, more than 
of whom have been received during the 
sent pastorate. The church has missed but 
Communion Sunday in 23 years in receiy- 
new members. 
most successful series of Sunday evening 
ices have been maintained during the fall 
winter, with noted speakers as follows: 
im Brown of Yale, Dean Beebe of Boston 
versity, Miss Margaret Slattery of Boston, 
Lynn Harold Hough of Detroit, Dr. Cor- 
us Woelfkin of New York, Dr. Brewer Eddy 
oston, Dr. J. W. Langdale of Brooklyn, 
sident Ogilby of Trinity, President Mar- 
of Connecticut College, President-Elect 
es L. McConaughy of Wesleyan, Dr. Seeley 
pkins of Boston, Dr. J. G. Gilkey and 
Neil McPherson of Springfield, and others. 
| church seats 1,200 and has been well filled 
all these services. 
iss Beulah W. Pinks, a trained worker for 
3 and young women, has been engaged to 
‘YY on an extended program for the girls of 
church. Miss Pinks is a graduate of the 
tford School of Religious Pedagogy and is 
taking a post-graduate course for a degree. 
ady 185 girls are enrolled and are in active 
ice. Out of this group have been formed 
large chorus choirs in vestments, the 
jan and the Carol Choirs, to sing alter- 
i on Sunday nights. 

- J. R. Coombs, director of religious 
bation, is conducting a large and well 
led church school and leading the boys and 
€ men in Scout work, in group meetings, 
in their athletics. 
es board of education of the city has 
ted a request by the ministers that one 
: Wednesday afternoon be given to the 
‘ches for religious education. The scholars 
be dismissed from the school and will go 
their respective churches for religious 
ing, under competent teachers. The 
. class of First is studying the Gospel 
uuke; pocket editions of the Gospel and 
ted ecards giving an outline of the topics 
ied are distributed to the members of the 
Peg 
he Sunday school carries the announce- 
£ of a cordial welcome for all who want 
tudy the Bible and learn how to live by 


recepts. O48) oie 
° MASSACHUSETTS 

th Weymouth Progressing 

LD Sourn-Union, SourH WEYMOUTH, 


. F. A. Poole, pastor, continues to have 
ked growth and many evidences of pros- 
ty. The school of missions, now an estab- 
sd part of the annual program, had an en- 
nent of 324, with an average attendance 
230. A large Waster accession—chiefly 
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adults—will make the net gain during Dr. 
Poole’s pastorate of three years above 100. In 
addition to the 300 membership of the -church 
school, a branch has been opened at Pond 
Plain, two miles away. The vestries of the 
church building and the parish house have 
been lately re-decorated, and the woman’s 
league has purchased a new concert piano. 
Mrs. W. E. MacQuinn is now soloist and choir 
leader. 


Called to Somerville Church 


Rey. Klein K. Haddaway of Baltimore, Md., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of BROAD- 
WAY-WINTER Hitt, SomerRvILLE. Mr. Hadda- 
way is an ordained minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and has had seven years’ 
experience as a preacher. The past two years 
he has spent in post-graduate study at Yale 
and Johns Hopkins. 


Rey. W. W. Sleeper Goes to Rutland 

After four years of devoted and self-denying 
service in Maverick, Hast Boston, Rev. W. 
W. Sleeper has accepted a call to RUTLAND, 
where he began work April 5. He leaves in 
charge of Maverick Rev. K. I. Danskin, for 
two years his assistant and lately ordained 
co-pastor with Mr. Sleeper. 

Mr. Sleeper is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Hartford Seminary. He is a min- 
ister’s son,—the father, Rev. W. T. Sleeper, 
being city missionary in Worcester. Like all 
his family he is a talented musician, and has 
always made his musical ministry very effec- 
tive. He has the faculty and ability to enrich 
and ennoble the service of worship. For five 
years he was a missionary of the American 
Board in Samokoyv, Bulgaria. He had brief 
pastorates at Webster and Stoneham, Mass., 
was pastor of Second Church, Beloit, Wis., 
for ten years, and had a notable pastorate at 
Wellesley, Mass., for 18 years just before go- 
ing to Hast Boston. His daughter has just 
been appointed instructor of music in Welles- 
ley College. His brother, H. D. Sleeper, has 
been for years professor of music at Smith 
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College, and his sister, Mrs. May Sleeper Rug- 
gles, has been well known as a_ successful 
soloist in oratorios and as a teacher of music. 
It is a ripened experience and a rare fellow- 
ship that Mr. Sleeper and his wife bring to 
this church. Mrs. Sleeper is an authority on 
religious education. 


Westminster Making Progress 

At First, WESTMINSTER, the minister, Rev. 
W. S. Randall, preached a series of Lenten 
sermons on “The Pre-eminence of Christ,” 
discussing his pre-eminence in power, knowl- 
edge, service, sympathy, humility, and sacrifice. 
The evening services were of a_ peculiarly 
helpful and attractive nature, stressing in some 
measure the great sacrificial hymns of the 
ehurch. Several of these services consisted 
of programs entirely from the screen, illus- 
trated by slides made -from the paintings by 
the old masters. 

This church, with a history of nearly 200 
years, is experiencing an era of prosperity. 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Two Ten Day Summer Conferences 


Fourth Annual Conference on City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 

For Pastors and other Religious Workers, men and 

women, in City and Industrial Centers. Interdenomina- 

tional. Intensive Group Study. Lectures by prominent 

Pastors and Social Workers. For full information ad- 


dress Prof. Gaylord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union Theological 


Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 

An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Thaddeus H. 
Ames, M.D., Prof. P.O’Connell, Prof. Kemper Fuller- 
ton, Prof. John Baillie and Prof. James Everett Frame, 
on The Ministry, Psychoanalysis, Race and Religion, 
the Meaning of Religion, Oldand New Testament Study. 
For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Director, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


BRUSH UP! 


Efficient doctors go to Rochester to brush up at the Mayo Clinic. 


Progressive teachers throng the Summer Schools to brush up on 


theory and practice. 


Successful ministers are now enrolling for one or both terms for 
study in the Summer Quarter at 


[the Chicago J[theological Seminary 


There is still time to enroll. 


June 22—July 29 


Two terms: 


July 30—Sept. 4 


Send for full information 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


Theological Seminary raluise 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. 


726 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. 


Each 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


national 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


for: 
The Christian ministry. 
Religious education and social service. 


The foreign field. 


School has its independent faculty and its own 


institutional life, and opethes they form one interdenomi- 


institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 
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During the present pastorate of two and one- 
half years there have been 50 accessions to 
the church membership, with more ready for 
the Easter ingathering. Voluntarily this 
church voted an increase of 85 per cent. in its 
missionary apportionment and has paid the 
amount in full. The church school, under 
the superintendence of L. W. French, is main- 
taining an average attendance that is hard to 
excel. 


Generous Gift for Pastor at Lee 

Ler, Rev. W. H. Mousley, pastor, received 
24 new members at the Waster Communion. 
The pastor’s birthday and the anniversary of 
his installation fell on the same date in March 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 1 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 
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and that evening he found beside his plate at 
the table a box containing $300 in gold and a 
card expressing the appreciation and good will 
of his parishioners. 


Rockland Clerk Serves More than Forty Years 

First, RockiLAnp, has regretfully accepted 
the resignation of Joshua S. Smith after a 
clerkship of upwards of 40 years, and has 
elected Miss Grace Smith, a daughter, to the 
office. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BuiytH, R. B., secretary, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
secretaryship of Toledo Council of Churches. 
Accepts to begin June 1. 

Carson, S. C., Oleander, Cal., 
work. 2 

CHARTERS, THOMAS, Ashkum and Clifton, Ill., to 
Plainfield. Accepts. 

CouuiIns, BH. H., to Saticoy, Cal. d 

Coucu, C. H., Highland, Cleveland, O., to Marys- 
ville. Accepts to begin May 1. 


to Alturas. At 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES fa) 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 


Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Brewster, Mass, 
Cape Cod Bay 
: Under auspices of Sea 
' Pines Schoot of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 
Founder 


| MISS FA 


Abundance of resinous 


aod mental hygiene. 


| S ea Pines Personality Camp for Girls 
i Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
ines. 
overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
Summer training school for councilors. 


ITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. 
Sports. 


Craft shop 
Horseback riding. Esthetic 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


: Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Opening Exercise Card of the best arrange- 
meut for Bible Schools. Sample free: H. L. M. 
Pike, 97 North State St., Concord, N. H. 


For Sale—Church pipe organ in excellent con- 


dition and modern church pews at reasonable 
figure. Address Community Church, Ludington, 
Mich, 

Organ for sale—(second-hand) 15 speaking 
Stops; tracker action; two manuals; Kinetic 
blower. Available in late summer. Can be 
heard until then. Address Organist, care St. 


Paul’s Rectory, Dedham, Mass. 
Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 


earton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Cut this 


advertisement out, 
address 


( and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Wlizabeth Merriam, Beech  St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


send with your 


My personal idea of the Golden Rule. A pun- 
gent little poem. Two free copies: Send stamped 
envelope. Rev. John Dale Kempster, Tonica, Ill. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
Papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228 
St. Louis, Mo. 5 , 


I buy old letter envelopes 
tached. Anything before 1880, 
collections. Highest | prices. 
32 Pleasant St., Springfield, Vt. 


with stamps at- 
_Also old stamp 
George R. Mott, 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
BHlizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass, Send 
self-addressed envelope’ and stamp for sample 
tracts. containing parables. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


_ Boys who play musical instruments, interested 
in summer outings, write at once. Twa-ne-ke-nah, 
Congregationalist. — 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. <A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. <Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Old Cape Cod House overlooking Nantucket 
Sound for rent at $400 for three months. Box 
63, Centerville, Mass. 


Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
cottages, $125 to $300 for the season. BE. F. 
Howard, Agent, E. Northfield, Mass. 


+ 


HELP WANTED 


Organist wanted for Congregational church in 
a Southeastern Florida city. Pipe organ; good 
salary, and good chance for-teaching. “F. H.,” 
Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. C 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Minister of scholarly’ tastes, 
no children, like pastorate 
city. Suecessful in 
people’s work. ‘J. 


thirty, married, 
in small town or 
Sunday school and young 
C. H.,” Congregationalist. 


. OSTRANDHR, C. E., 0., First Central, Omaha: 


——— 


mBrerr, G. S., Antioch, Cal. 


April 23, 3 


ENGLISH, J. F., Elmwood, Ct., to Second, Putr 
Accepts. : 
GULDNER, LesTeR, Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
to Givin. _At work.* . 
Happaway, K. K., Baltimore, Md., to Broad 
Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass, Accep 
begin May 17. : 
Hrrencock, SaAmMupL, Polytechnic, Billings, M 
to Mayflower, Los Angeles, Cal. 
LatHaM, E. R., director of religious edu 
and young people’s work, Michigan State | 
ference, to Grand Ledge, Mich. At work. 
Loomis, H. F., associate in Chicago office, | 
gregational Education Society, to Kent, 
Accepts to begin May 1. ; 
Marvin, Henninc, Selah, Wash., to Swe 
Everett. At work. 
SrupBins, T. A., to Miller, Ind., to care for 
in addition to his work at Whiting. 


Resignations 
Bunnerr, R. C., Rio and Wyocena, 
fective April 1. 
BISSELL, F. A., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


Wis. — 


CuaRK, G. W., Farmington, N. H. 

Haic, T. P., Rockville, Ct., to accept cal 
Second Reformed, Somerville, N. J. 

Hpnsuaw, G. B., Honeoye, N. Y., after 
years. p 

TIPPETT, 
May 1. 

ZARTMAN, G. W., Mont Vernon, N. H. 


A. G., New Fairfield, Ct.  Mffe 


Ordinations and Installations 

MpaANs, PAuL, o., First Central, Omaha, ~ 
March 30. Sermon by Dr. F. G. Smith; 0 
parts by Rey. Messrs. J. A. McKeeman, 
Hanford, C. G. Murphy, and W. D. King. 


March 30. Sermon by Dr. F. G. Smith; 6 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. A. McKeeman, & 
Hanford, C. G. Murphy, and W. D. King. 
Srark, W. H., #., associate pastor, Pilgrim, 
land, O. Sermon by Rev. John G. H 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. BH. S. Roth 
WwW. N. James, and F. Q. Blanchard. Y 
STEPHENS, J. C., 0., First Central, Omaha, | 
March 30. Sermon by Dr. F. G. Smith; @ 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. A. McKeeman, § 
Hanford, C. G. Murphy, and W. D. King. 


Personals 

Curtps, Rey. J. H., who has resigned froi 
pastorate of Pelham, Mass., is to mak 
home with his son, Rev. I. H. Childs, of 
ington, Mass. The former has resign 
account of the illness of his wife and h 
advancing years. He will be 78 in May 
was ordained in 1875 in South Byfield, } 
His 50 years of service have all been in 
churches of Massachusetts. 7 
Nauss, Ray. and Mrs. B. F., First, Nashua. 
were tendered a reception at the chur 


Quick Relief to 


BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


Coughs, nasal and bron- 
chial colds are relieved 
promptly by the vapor 
of GCregolene-—the 
standard drugless treat- 
ment with forty years of > 
successful use its guar- 

antee. The most widely used remedy 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 


Intro- «“ 
duced wh 


1879 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET G0C. FOR SALE BY DRI 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New | 


Camps and Vacation Hous 


Now is the time when everybody is beginni 
think of summer vacations. Why not adyvertis' 
camp or vacation house in The Congregati 

For rates and other information write ft 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


ril 23, 1925 


rs on March 4, by the members of the parish. 
he affair was arranged by the ladies’ chari- 
ble society, Mrs. L. D. Record, .president, be- 
g in charge. The welcome. to the new pastor 
as given by Rev. Ff. L. Rolls, of Hudson, and 
dresses of welcome in behalf of the min- 
ters of the city were given by Rev. W. P. 
Jes, Episcopal, dean of the Nashua pastors, 
id Rey. W. H. Morison, Universalist. Mr. 
1uss responded with a short address of ap- 
eciation. Louis D. Record presided and in- 
»duced the speakers. There was a fine musical 
ogram. 

<, Dr. M. H., of Williston, Portland, Me., 
d Mrs. Turk left after Easter for a visit to 


» Holy Land, sailing from New York 
April 18. They will travel independ- 
tly and plan to spend the month of 


4y in an unhurried tour of Palestine and 
ria, going as far north as Damascus and 
albek. BHgypt will be included in the 
nerary and en route homeward Dr. and Mrs. 
irk expect to visit some of the cathedral 
jes of France and England, also the League 
‘Nations headquarters at Geneva. Prof. W. B. 
tchell, of Bowdoin College, has been engaged 
supply the Williston pulpit during the pas- 


’s absence. Dr. and Mrs, Turk will return 
Portland about the first of July, and Dr. 
tk will occupy his pulpit through the 
mmer. 
| Accessions 
| Oonf. Total 
PORNIA 
uremiont i 
n Diego, Mission Hills 8 
MCTICUT 
nielson, Westfield apy 19 
rtford, Center 29 56 
w Canaan 6 12 
TTS 38 
(OS 
k Park, North 9 16 
E 
bridge 1 i 
ACHUSDTTS 
iesbury, Union 8 Le 
ston, Park St. 60 
ston, Union 32 48 
ookline, Harvard 54 
elsea, First 22 29 
chester, Central 17, 
River 28 34 
herville, Union 14 ayy 
2enfield, Second. 25 40 
2 24 
well, Pawtucket 22 23 
rblehead, Old North 16 16 
sdham, Evangelical 39 104 
vton, Auburndale 6 10 
st Somerville 30 48 
aston Park, Union 40 59 
IGAN 
ttle Creek,: First 64 92 
itiae, First 86 109 
OURL 
‘Louis, Pilgrim 36 55 
HAMPSHIRE 
rtlett 3 
rham 7 12 
erborough, Union 11 16 
st Lebanon 3 7 
JpRSEY 
ssaic, First 30 50 
therford 41 78 
YorK 
nandaigua 76 103 
ywn Point, First 10 11 
oenix 10 13 
neva, 21 33 
na, Wirst 31 35 
rain, First 10 22 
HOMA 
try 37 
ONT 
ittleboro, Centre 27 40 
IINGLON 
c 8 
ONSIN 
loit, Second 48 65 
1 3 4 
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Deaths 
Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siwty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. HENRY FORSYTHE MILLIGAN 


In the passing of Henry Forsythe Milligan, 
pastor of the First Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
whose death occurred March 16, the denomination 
in general and the Iowa fellowship in particular 
lose one of our noble leaders. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1868, he was educated 
in that city, and graduated from Philadelphia 
Seminary with the degree of master of arts. He 
then entered the seminary of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, and after graduation in 1890 
became minister in that fellowship, serving at 
Newark, N. J., at St. John’s Reformed Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, and then at Peoria, Ill. It was 
there that the transition was made to the church 
of the Pilgrim faith. Dr. Milligan’s first Con- 
gregational pastorate was at Leavitt St., Chicago. 
He went to Dubuque, Ia., in 1910 and remained 
there for 11 years, and then at Cedar Rapids 
for nearly four years. 

Dr. Milligan was. a big-hearted, brotherly man. 
In associational and conference gatherings he was 
an outstanding figure. His penetrating insight 
often illuminated and clarified a perplexing prob- 
lem. At the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the 
State Conference in 1915, he was the preacher, 
and the following year was elected moderator 
of the state body. Grinnell College conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. He served the con- 
ference in every important capacity and gave him- 
self unsparingly to the service of his brethren. 
During the war, and while living in a community 
where pro-German sentiment was in evidence, Dr. 
Milligan’s message rang out with no uncertain 
sound. His characteristic personal qualities were 
a radiant optimism, a consuming passion for 
Jesus Christ, and a burning conviction that the 
church was the divine agency through which 
Christ operates for the redemption of the world. 
For the last year and a half, as evident weaken: 
ing of physical power pointed to the approaching 
crisis, it seemed as if he threw himself into his 
ministry as one who had the words of his Master 
imprinted on his soul, “I must work the works 


of him that sent me while it is day.” 


Ese Aa fa 


MRS. HENRIETTA M. STEARNS WHITH 


Mrs. Henrietta M. White, wife of Deacon John 
W. White, of Wakefield, Mass., passed away after 
a brief illness on April 1, in her 72d year. 

Mrs. White united with the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Wakefield on her birthday 55 
years ago. She had given her energy, love, and 
faithful service to the church, the Sunday school, 
and the missionary activities of the Master’s 
kingdom, with constant and unsparing devotion. 

She was not only active in the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union of her own church, but was an 
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honored director of the Massachusetts Woman's 
Home Missionary Union. 

On Dee. 16 of last year, Mr. and Mrs. White ; 
celebrated their Golden Wedding. 

Mrs. White was gracious and generous in the 
hospitality of her home and prompt in kind- 
ness. An alert, quick sympathy and a ready 
smile of welcome were always found with her. 
Both in Wakefield and in Marshfield, where the 
family had their summer home, she is cherished 
by a wide circle of friends. 

Mrs. White is survived by her husband, the 
senior deacon of the Congregational Church, a 
daughter, Miss Grace S. White, a son, Mr. J. 
Francis White, and two grandchildren, Priscilla 
White and John W. White, 2d, and by a brother, 
Mr. Clinton H. Stearns. ASiRs 


Friendship is the greatest thing in the 
world. There is no door it will not unlock, no 
problem it will not solve. It is, after all, the 
only real thing in this world—David Grayson. 


¢ PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations net eeady, for 
large churc en this edifice becomes a 
reality the M&M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
| a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
92} Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


A Successful 
Mission Assured 
with anM&M 


so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


AY, ieee you books youno longer need? If 


Pilgrim Congregational, Cleveland 
Pilgrim Congregational, Detroit 


First Congregational, Lorain, Ohio 


Central Congregational, Topeka 


903 East 150th St. 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


First Congregational, Pontiac, Michigan 
Miami Beach Congregational, Florida 


Lakewood Congregational, Lakewood, Ohio 


Church Financial Campaigns with Dignity, Fervor and Evangelism 


H. H. PATTERSON 


Chureh Financial Campaigns for Buildings, Budgets, Debts. 


(Engagements now for Fall and Winter, 


Originator (1911) and for fourteen years operating in this highly 
specialized field as applied to Churches. 


Totalled 
$44,000 
33,000 
80,000 
94,000 
101,000 
102,000 
102,000 


Goal 


$40,000 
50,000 
79,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1925-26) 


Busy every minute. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 
Missionary Gathering at Mt. Holyoke 


‘Connecticut Valley Intercollegiate Conference 

Delegates to the number of 175 from the 
schools and colleges of the Connecticut Valley 
met at Mount Holyoke College, March 6-9. 
About one-half this number are student volun- 
teers. The group includes Yale, Wesleyan, 
Williams, the two colleges at Amherst, Hart- 
ford Seminary and the Kennedy School of 
Missions, Springfield College and the Inter- 
national College, Northfield and Mount Her- 
mon, Middlebury and the University of Ver- 
mont, Connecticut College for Women, 
Wheaton, Smith, and Mount Holyoke. There 
were also delegates from Rutgers. The meet- 
ings were held in Chapin Auditorium of Stu- 
dent Alumnae Hall and were largely attended. 

At the opening service, Friday evening, fol- 
lowing a banquet in Wilbur Hall, Rev. T. 8. 
Donohugh, of the Methodist Board, gave an 
address on “The Missionary Situation in 
1925.” On Saturday Mr. Donohugh, Rey. 
John Kingsley Birge, and Prof. Hodous pre- 
sented the claims of Africa, the Near East, 
and China. 

President Mary IE. Woolley spoke on ‘“‘Mis- 
sionary Education,’ not only from the point 
of view of the colleges in America, who are 
sending out their graduates to foreign fields, 
but also with a direct personal knowledge of 
what those leaders are doing for the cause of 
Christian education abroad. An outstanding 
address was that of a Mount Holyoke senior, 
Miss Rosa Yeranian, on “What Kind of Mis- 
sionaries Other Countries Wish.” She frankly 
expressed the confusion that rests in the minds 
of all her people, and the difficulty in recon- 
ciling with the Christian spirit the present 
political conditions in the Near East backed 
by those nations professedly Christian. Mis- 
sionaries are needed who can offer a ministry 
of reconciliation between enemies and who can 
in some way Satisfy the questionings in the 
minds of those who are suffering for their 
faith. 

Throughout the conference the plea was 


are used in thousands of schools 
schurches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects — for projection in day- 
. light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Pulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 

FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


SIN Best hatesiats Finest Serkan ts 

oy ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
eae CUPS. Lowest 
tices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room35l 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PI iladelphia, Pa. 


_ MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. Ano 
ron eit CITY. 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
- Write for particulars, 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER | 
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made for those who, thoroughly equipped and 
trained, would drop all thought of sectarian 
propaganda and devote themselves to bringing 
about international good will. Miss Helen B. 
Calder, of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
speaking on ‘Missionary Qualifications,’ made 
it apparent that we have entered a new era 
in foreign missions. 

On Sunday morning, all the delegates at- 
tended the regular service in Mary Lyon 
Chapel, a season of tense earnestness and lofty 
vision, when Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
spoke on “The Inevitableness of Christianity.” 

Dr. Walter judd impressively led all the 
devotional hours. There were frequent con- 
ferences with the appointment secretaries. Dr. 
Mark Ward represented the Congregationalists. 

The closing hours on Sunday afternoon were 
devoted to the installation of the new officers. 
Mr. John Marsh, a Hartford senior, has been 
president the past year and his successor is 
Francis 8. Tucker, a senior in the Yale Divin- 
ity School. Prof. Latourette of Yale gave the 
closing address on “Jesus Christ and My Life.” 
The members of the South Hadley Church 
opened their homes for the entertainment of 
those delegates who could not be housed in 
the dormitories, and provided a supper in the 
church vestry, Saturday night. Best of all, 
the spirit of earnest and prayerful co-opera- 
tion between townspeople and the student body 
was apparent, emphasizing anew that the 
church is standing squarely behind her own 
young people, and gaining newness of life from 
their leadership. Mount Holyoke, with her 


splendid missionary tradition, was a gdod place ’ 


to meet “the new order with the old ardor.” 
To quote the new leader: “I feel grateful to 
hear reports coming in that show that the 
spirit of the conference is living and growing 
on the various campuses. I pray that it may 
be increasingly so. It surely is a real job.” 
Prof. Laura H. Wild’s testimony sustains 
this report. After her year in China and her 
visit to the colleges of Japan, Korea, and India, 
she returns to find a new spirit among the stu- 
dents of America; a gradual recovery from 
the bewilderments and uncertainties occasioned 
by the World War, and a finer appreciation of 
the real meaning of Christian service. 
JESSE G. NICHOLS. 


A Proposal for Good Will Day 


As all teachers know, May 18, Good Will 
Day, the anniversary of the opening of the 
First Hague Conference and the first tenta- 
tive effort to organize the nations for peace, 
is to be celebrated by over fifty nations in the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
by exercises in the schools. This should -be 
preceded the day before by Good Will refer- 
ence in the churches. | 

I suggest a further means of making the 
day significant. Let the seniors of all the 
high schools in every great city compete with 
each other in writing a Good Will message of 
perhaps 300 words. In small cities where 
there is only one high school, a group of cities 
may compete. 
fore May 10 the best essay from his school to 


the city superintendent for the selection of- 


the one that is best of these. The message 
should be sent out by the writer through the 
radio on May 18. This could be easily ar- 
ranged by request of the superintendent. The 
message should also be published in the press, 
and before May 18, as soon as it is selected, 
it should be sent to the countries chosen by 
the writer. The school authorities of that 
country, on receiving the message through the 
mail, would publish it to the students. 

What a thrill it would give the students of, 
say, Rome, or Valparaiso, or Budapest, or 


‘kind, and to civilization, when he says - 


Hach principal would send be- f 


April 28, 1 


Tokio, to learn that a group of- Amer 
youth who are soon to be their political 
temporaries were thinking of them as fri 
and co-operating with them in helping to 
about a world organization that would 
ever make international war impossible. 

an honor to be coveted by any boy or a 
be the writer of the noblest message 
could be sent from our great nation of yi 
to the youth in the other nations of the 

Let us set the custom, and next year r 
messages will come and a beginning be 
in knitting together in sympathy all ¢ 
who are trying to make the world safe 
democracy. Lucia Ames Mma 


Life’s Way and Goal — 
By William Henry McBride _ 

The vales between our hills of life 
Stretch very far beyond our sight, 
But they reach through all hills of strif 


7 


To high, broad levels of delight. ‘ 


Our eyes, though dim, do see the blaze 
Of wonderful, effulgent light, 

Far brighter than all solar rays, 
From Homeland, where there is no ni 


2 
. 
7 

9 

j 


Our streams all run to their great sea; 
From night of time dawns endless da’ 
Through pain and strife to ecstatyay 
Southward we speed our triumph way. 


j 

Our Invalid Parish ; 
(Continued from page 528) a 

facts of reality the patient himself. F 
truth which is becoming increasingly el 
this: you cannot without danger try to 
facts. There are unpleasant facts in the 
round about; there are unpleasant f 
yourself. Facts must be faced honestly, 
dealt with constructively. “If, in despair, 
should refuse to believe in and: to avail 
self of his power to control his own desi 
then, and then only, would there be no 
James Truslow Adams is referring to 


But his words are equally true with 
to the individual man, and the situati 
which he finds himself. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SENO- FCRALLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Facobp Art - Glass Company 


Dept [E29 2700 St: Vincent Ave. St. Louis, Mo 


PIPE AND REED ORGAN 


Estey Organ Co. — 
Brattleboro Verm 


MEMORIAL WINDOW 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY — 


79 Sudbury Street, Boston, } f 


ELIS. © ‘THIS 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnal 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Dies 
from our factory to your choreh. Catal 

Co., D 4 Greenvi oni 


DeMoulin Bros. & 


THREE EUROPEAN CRUISES 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries, making the 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line S.S. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ in company with congenial, cul- 
tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips also), including Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers : 


on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommodations available. DO NOT DELAY, as our 
membership is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write at once for ship diagram and illustrated 


book giving full details. 
Prices $550 up to $1700 


depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinction—everything on first-class basis. Many delightful social 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 
or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra cost for return passage. 


Around the World 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, 
Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, 
Bombay, Suez, Holy Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, 
Monaco, Cherbourg. 


$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 
European Stop-Over Privilege 


Mr. Frank C. Clark has chartered the popular and 
beautiful new Cunarder, S.S. ‘‘Laconia,’’ for this 
World Cruise. Many private suites with private baths. 
Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Hlevators, 
all latest improvements and equipment. Large state- 
RUINS AT KARNAK rooms at moderate prices. Write for particulars NOW. 


‘The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 


62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926. to E Deck. Veranda café. Gymnasium, Suites 
Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, UIE SENOS UE 
‘Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, Prices $600 up 
Egypt (with extensive Nile trips), Naples, Pompeii, Depending on Size and Location of Room. 
Rome, Villefranche, Monte Carlo, Cherbourg. ake ; : 

f Stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, with re- 
New oil-burning S.S. ‘‘Transylvania,’’ Cunard-Anchor turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, including 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator ‘*Berengaria,’’ ete., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY”? and enjoy the most delightful travel experience imaginable. | 


Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 


_Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of the popular travel books, ‘‘The ’Round the World Treveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,’’ will have charge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winter 
Cruises. He can give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
airman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
ee 3 Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively, 

Southport, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles EH. Burton, e#_o/fficio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel EB. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Associate Secretary, Rev. James BE. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation -address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Erecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Bvangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room -1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churehill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries. Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. B 

Rev. William BE. Strong ide ak an nee 

Bditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Secy Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
; . 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Seo’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar: 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Misstond 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state pocloties 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH] . 
BUILDING SOCIETY * eh) Ge 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building ch h 
and parsonages. In seventy years it Fea helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,478 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 

P as 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Sec 
Charles H, Baker, Treasurer i setae 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Edit 
Rey. George L. Cady, z f se 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. ie Wilcox, 

; Secretary of Bureau of Woman’ 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer se ibe 
Rev. A. Lawless, _or., Supt. Southern Church 

Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
_ District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco + 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow- the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


-THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Bast 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. : 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


April 28, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ¢ 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulp 
plies and Congregational ministers seek 
torates. Maintained by the Congregation 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., 0. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General § 
and Missionary Education § 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service an 


: Education § 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, a 
Student and Young People’s 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasur 
Directs Denominational Religious Hd 
Program including Social Service, Missi 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for € 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISE I (t 
SOCIETY 

(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest ¢ 

denomination for the publication and distri 

of The Congregationalist, church school 

ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, tea 

magazines, children’s and young people’s 1 

papers, and books for home and church 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., § 

Editor and Business Mi 

Rev. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 4 

Editor of The Congregatio 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 7 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachus 

19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IL 


Women’s Organizations — 


Woman’s BOARD or Missions, 508 Con 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 1 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INI 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EH. 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home See: 


WoMAN’S BoarD Or MISSIONS FOR THO ] 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mr 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hx 


CONGREGATIONAL Woman’s Homn M 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S HomMn M 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Trea 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Con 
tional House. a 


Massachusetts Societies 


MassacHusnrrs Homp Missionary $0} 
constituent of the Congregational Hom 
ary Society, represents the churches of 
setts in their home missionary work. T 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on ¢ 
gifts, administers trust funds for churche 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emerit 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 


Massacuusrrrs BoarpD OF MINISTHRI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individu 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its obje 
establishment and support of Byangelic: 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pre 
Kelsev, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, See. 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuND ror MINISTHRS provides en 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and in 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests ant 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


C1] 


Tun MISSIONARY SOCInTY OF ConnNoD! 
constituent of the National Society, 80 
tributions, administers Special Trust for 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gi 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational Ho 
ford. 


il 28, 1925 


Events to Come 


INAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
Anial meeting, Oct. 20-28. 

7RN ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring session, 
ntyale Church, Woburn, Tuesday afternoon 
1 evening, April 28, 1925. 

tNATIONAL MISSIONARY Union, 42d annual 
ference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
r further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
mme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 


merican Congregational 
: Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
* Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
uests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
‘House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
‘and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
ninimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr.; Secretary, 14 
eon Street, Pocton, Mars. 


City Missionary Society 
eacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


me visitation and personal missionary sery- 
| connection with our churches. Emergency 
Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
- administered. 

am Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
r, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


: Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


porated 


Reorganized 
829 1922 


is Society, reorganized 
22, now fully rep- 
ts the Congregational 
a3 of New England 
practical, social and 
ous work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
S at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
peety provides dormitory accommodations, 


g and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
acilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ibutions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rey. Theo- 


BH. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
nm; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
ec. Com., Franklin bP. Shumway; Office, 


ongregational House. 


{ e e s 
uerican Seamen’s Friend Society 
ce Incorporated 1833 

> only American undenominational interna- 
| and national Society aiding seamen. 
intains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
Vest Street, New York City. 

mn libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New York. 

BLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Pwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
my OB. OCanverr, D.D., President; Gnroren 
= Weesrer, D.D., Secretary. 

ARENCH C. PiInNnO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


merican Sunday School Union 


delphia, Pa, Founded 1817 
ional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
tains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
‘districts of the ‘country. Publishes and 
@S moral and religious literature. Helps 
wurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
Work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
uities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ag fe eens relative to 
in part o e country ma 
‘ew England office. s ee sone se 
- W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

Woman’s Hom MIssIonARyY UNION, annual meet- 
ing, Wednesday and Thursday, April 22-23, 
Grace Church, Framingham, Mass. 

Woman’s Board or MISSIONS, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 

ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMDR CON- 
FERDNCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. ; 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 
CaROLINAS (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 14-15. 
FuLoripa, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, May 5-7. 
INDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 
Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 
KANSAS, Smith Center, May 12-14. 
Mainn, Waterville, May 6-7. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Holyoke, May 18-20. 
MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 
Minnusora, Minneapolis, May 12. 
Missouri, Kansas City, May 11-13. 
NEBRASKA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 
New Hampsuirn, Nashua, May 12-14. 
New Yorx, Jamestown, May 19-21. 
OuI0, Marietta, May 12-14. 
OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 
OrncGon, Oregon City, May 5-7. 
PENNSYLVANIA, McKeesport, May 26-28. 
RuopH ISLAND, Providence, May 12-13. 
SoutH Daxora, Mitchell, May 21-24. 
TENNESSED (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 
Texas (White), Fort Worth, May 1-3. 
Texas (Colored), Corpus Christi, April. 
VeRMONT, Waterbury, May 15-17. 


A parson wrote to his bishop asking him to 
come and hold a “quiet day.’”’ The bishop de- 
clined, saying: “Your parish does not need a 
quiet day; it needs an earthquake.’—Christian 
Register. 


It was in a publie restaurant that the 
oyster fancier sat down with a party of guests 
and ordered their favorite dish on the half- 
shell. They waited some time, but the oysters 
did not appear. Growing impatient, the host 
called the waiter and asked where the oysters 
were. : 

“Just a few moments, please,’ said the po- 
lite waiter, ‘and the next table will be finished. 
You’re next on the shells.’—Whiting in Bos- 
ton Herald. 


The palm for absent-mindedness can probably 
be awarded to a certain learned German pro- 
fessor. 

One day he noticed his wife placing a large 
bouquet on his desk. 

“What does that mean?” he asked. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “don’t you know 
this is the anniversary of your marriage?” 

“Ah, indeed, is it?’ said the professor. 
“Kindly let me know when yours comes round 
and I will endeavor to reciprocate the favor.” 


In Southern California is a unique garage. 
At one time it was a church. Now a double 
door has been cut through the side, and the 
vestibule at the front is used for an office. 
But the blend of old and new affords a laugh 
to every traveler who stops there, for over 
the door, weather-beaten but still readable, is 
a Scriptural quotation that goes: 

“Behold, I have set before you 
door.” 

And on the panel below, the garage man has 
inscribed in red paint: “Positively no admit- 
tance.”’—Continent. 
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A bank takes on a number of young men 


during the summer. On their salary receipts 
is printed a legend something like this: 

“Your salary is your personal business—a 
confidential matter—and should not be dis- 
closed to anybody else.” 

One of the new boys in signing this receipt 
added : 

“JT won’t mention it to anybody. I’m just 
as much ashamed of it as you are.”—Old Col- 
ony News Letter. 


An Honest Notice 
A New York church recently advertised its 
prayer meeting in its Church Bulletin as fol- 
lows: 


Wednesday, 8 P.M., the midweek meeting 
will meet weakly in the Parish House—as 
usual. ‘“Thvativa, the Worldly Church” (Rev. 


2: 18-29) will be studied. 


The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher 


Edited by Sidney A. Weston and Frances W. Danielson 


For Whom Prepared 


Cradle Roll, Beginners’, Primary and Junior Teachers and Superintendents 


Leaders of Weekday Schools of Religion, Daily Vacation Church Schools, Mission Bands, 


and Similar Organizations 


Parents and All Educators of Children 


Imagine your joy and relief in having a Specialist in the Religious Education of Children at your 
beck and call who would sympathetically, intelligently, and cheerfully help solve your knotty prob- 
lems and plan your programs! What a help it would be! This is the type of service the Pilgrim 


Elementary Teacher is designed to give. Let it help you as it is helping thousands. 


Just a Few of the Specific Needs It Meets 


Program Material for the Sunday Session, Special Days 
and Seasons, Weekday and Vacation Schools in Religion. 


Ethical and Bible Stories 
Worship Programs 
Service Activities 
Dramatizations 
Suggested Projects 
Pictures—Songs—Poems 


Newer Methods in Teaching 
The Use of Pictures 
Patterns for Gifts 
Other Handwork Suggestions 
Hymn Stories 
Sympathetic Articles on Child Training 


Stories and Songs appropriate for 
use with the new International Group 
Lessons for Primary and Junior 
children. ; 


Supplementary Story Material for 
use with the Beginners’, Primary, and 
Junior Courses of the International 
Graded Lessons. 


Gleanings from Letters of Appreciative Subscribers 


_ “I want to emphasize to you how very, very helpful I constantly 
find your copies of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. Never a 
month but you have many most helpful suggestions—many of 
which I have adapted for our Junior Department. Just this past 
Sunday in connection with our Review Lesson our leader, Mr. 
Sherwood, sang most beautifully, ‘When Jesus Was a Little Lad 
in Galilee,’ taken from your January number.’’—Jrene Hedges, 
Haverstraw-on-Hudson, New York. 


“TI would hate to have to get along without it. The suggestions 
are so practical and helpful that I like to read it through the 
minute I receive it.’— Vera L. Wares, Warsaw, New York. 


“T have been a subscriber of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher 
for several years. It has been a great help to me as Superin- 
tendent of the Primary Department of our Sunday School. I 
never plan a Sunday School program without consulting this 
magazine.”’—Mrs. W. W. Hewes, Ashville, New York. 


“A worker said recently, ‘I could not do without my Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher’ It furnishes me a wealth of suggestions 
for my work each month.’”—The Ohildren’s Division News, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


“Wnclosed is a check for a renewal for the Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher, which I find I cannot get along without. I have been 
a subscriber to this magazine about seven or eight years and I 
find there is nothing to equal it.’—Mrs. R. P. Marsh, Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylwania, 


“As a District Superintendent of Children’s Division of Albany 
County, I wish to tell you how helpful I find the Pilgrim Hle- 
mentary Teacher. I suggest the helpful Beginners’ and Primary 
programs many times to the teachers in the rural districts. Also 
the Junior teachers find the book full of valuable suggestions. It 
contains so many helpful, workable plans and suggestions, instead 
of 95 per cent. theory.”—Harriet C. Poppe, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
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The New Building of First Congregational Church, Geneseo, Illinois 
Dedicated February, 1925. Rev. Frank S. Brewer is the pastor. 


REFLECTIONS ON CHURCH ADVERTISING 
By Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 
By Roy B. Guild 


LIFE’S CARGO OF IMPERFECTION 
By Herbert A. Jump 


DEAN INGE IN AMERICA 
By the Editor 


— 


: 


“A good Christian newspaper 
in every home.”—Dr. Cadman 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman began the Lenten season in Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, by urging strongly upon his people the value and 
need of having a good Christian weekly newspaper in every home. He 
stated that his entrance into the ministry had not been a matter of chance, 
but had been due to the influence in his father’s house where a good reli- 
gious newspaper was part of the household equipment. Dr. Cadman was 
as pronounced and definite in his commendation of the paper that ought to 
be in the homes of his people. He stated that after years of acquaintance 
with various American religious weeklies he had come to feel that THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST in interest for the home, in sanity of judgment, 
and in wholesome religious influence was the best religious weekly in 


America. 
To Appear Soon 
Sweden South America 

The Universal Christian Conference of Life and The most important Congress of Christian work 
Work, a world-wide gathering of Protestant Chris- in South America has just met at Montevideo, Uru- 
tians, in representative character and in the scope of guay. Eminent church leaders from North America 
its program probably the greatest world convention have been in attendance, and this conference con- 
ever planned, meets next August at Stockholm. Prior stitutes one of the most significant events for Prot- 
to the Conference, articles by Archbishop Nathan estantism in the Western Hemisphere. Arrangements 
Soderblom, the most outstanding Protestant leader in have been made with Dr. Frank K. Sanders to give to — 
Europe, will appear in our columns. These have been our readers intimate first hand reports of this confer- 
especially written for The Congregationalist. ence in South America. 


Should Protestants Speak Out? 


There is a widespread feeling that they should. We have arranged for an able series 
of articles by Professor Daniel Evans of the Theological School in Harvard University, 
dealing with the essential principles of Protestantism. These are not in any sense at- 
tacks upon Roman Catholicism, for Dr. Evans has far too much tolerance and catholicity 
of spirit to assume any attitude of antipathy toward fellow-Christians, but they deal in 
great frankness with historic and theological issues and they are not marked by any timidity 
of speech or hesitancy about stating the plain facts as a Protestant thinks and an ob- 
server sees them. 
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lustrial Peace and Education 


| SIGNIFICANT meeting was the fourth national 
F convention of the Workers’ Educational Bureau, 
ich was held in Philadelphia this month. While not 
lectly connected with the American Federation of 
bor, the-Bureau is said to be strongly under its influ- 
'e. James H. Maurer, veteran president of the Penn- 
ivania State Federation of Labor, and prominent in 
) leadership of the Socialist party, was re-elected pres- 
int of the Bureau. President Green of the American 
deration gave the principal address. Prof. Scott Near- 
s vigorously scored the address on the ground that it 
s “too peaceful.” “Industrial peace,” Professor Near- 
¢ declared, “is the slogan of the bosses; industrial war 
ist be the slogan of the workers.” President Maurer 
lied that such a revolutionary course would be “cer- 
in destruction,’ and others spoke to the same effect. 
dical proposals in the report of the committee on 
ricula were voted down. However, the convention 
S not of the “peace at any price” kind by any means. 
€ spirit and attitude of the convention as a whole 
ved to be practically what was predicted by the sec- 
ary of the Bureau on the eve of the convention, when 
said : 

The convention will epitomize a revolutionary change 
the tactics of labor over 20 or 30 years ago. It will 
te the determination of the American workingman 
{ the conference table offers more than the picket 
es. It will reflect his first definite committal to belief 
at his future in public relations will be best served 
education rather than force, and that a new order 
arrived for which he must competently prepare. 

Ts not that a reasonable view of the labor problem 
d one to be encouraged by the public? 
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: The Editorial Outlook 


Concord and Lexington 


HE one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the “bat- 
tles” of Concord and Lexington was celebrated on 
April 19-20. There were parades, sports, speech-making, 
and a realistic reproduction of the rides of Paul Revere 
and William Dawes, Jr., and the fight at the Old North 
Bridge in Concord, where the Red Coats were repulsed by 
the Minute Men and chased back to Boston in inglorious 
defeat. As battles go the old Concord fight was not much 
of a battle, but it looms large in history, as it should. As 
Emerson said of the battle-ground by the “rude bridge” 
in Concord: 
Here once,the embattled farmers, stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

It was the beginning of the Revolution which freed 
the colonies from a tyrant king who misgoverned Eng- 
land as he did the revolting colonies. It did not mean 
enmity between the people of the mother country and 
those of America. The bonds of kinship and common 
ideals were not then and never have been broken. Con- 
cord and Lexington stand in history as milestones in the 
path of freedom and democracy. As such Americans re- 
joice in commemorating their anniversary. Happily 
Americans do not glory in any of our battlefields, little 
or big, as battlefields, but they do glory in the spirit and 
the ideals of the Minute Men which are the spirit and 
the ideals of America. 

The most distinguished visitor at the celebration was 
Vice-President Dawes, direct descendant of William 
Dawes, Jr., who rode through the countryside, as Paul 
Revere did, to warn the people of the coming of the Brit- 
ish troops. The Vice-President made speeches appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and incidentally took occasion to re- 
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new his fight on the Senate rules under which the course 
of legislation is retarded. His audiences were with him. 


The Karolyi ‘‘Muzzle”’ 


A FEW weeks ago we deplored the fact that the former 

president of Hungary, Count Karolyi, was denied 
freedom of speech in the United States. There was a 
good deal of mystery about the incident and a good many 
questions were unanswered. Of course every one was 
keenly curious to know what awful things the Count 
would say if he wore no “muzzle.” The mystery was 
solved when he went on to Canada, and of course what 
he did say attracted much more attention than it would 
have received if he had not been advertised as a man sup- 
posed to be so dangerous that our State Department put 
him under a pledge of silence before he was admitted to 
New York to join his sick wife. 

With “muzzle” off in Canada the Count said that the 
present Horthy government of Hungary is a bad govern- 
ment, that it is very reactionary, that it is likely to start 
another European war, and that the financiers of the 
United States should not lend money to such a bad goy- 
ernment. But did our State Department really “muzzle” 
Count Karolyi as his statements have led us to suppose? 
There seems to have been blundering, but the whole story 
has not yet been told. 

The Outlook has been investigating, and says that 
Secretary Hughes “did not command Karolyi to keep his 
lips sealed. It was perhaps never contemplated that 
Karolyi would do so. He was simply not to engage in 
political activity.” The Outlook continues: 

Karolyi had become ensnarled in political rows in the 

countries he had visited, notably Italy. Without being 
a, Bolshevik or a Communist, he appeared to be always 
in the clutches of persons of that political persuasion. 
His presence in the United States would not have ap- 
pealed to the State Department as desirable. When 
Countess Karolyi became ill, however, Secretary Hughes 
cabled the American Embassy in London to offer him a 
visa on condition that he refrain from political activity 
in the United States. Karolyi gave the pledge required 
and came to the United States to be with his sick wife. 
During the time he was here Karolyi lived up to the letter 
of his pledge. There is room for grave question as to 
whether he observed its spirit. ... It was doubtless ex- 
pected that he would make such statements as, naturally, 
a distinguished foreigner would be expected to make. In- 
stead, he refused to make any statement except the state- 
ment that he could make no statement. Certainly he was 
expected to refrain from any action that would cause 
trouble to this government. That was the whole spirit of 
the condition made by Secretary Hughes and the pledge 
given by Karolyi. But the course he adopted could not 
have been more effective in making trouble if it had been 
designed solely for that purpose. 
: It is very probable, however, that Karolyi never really 
intended to make trouble for the United States govern- 
ment. The same thing happened to him here that hap- 
pened elsewhere. He fell into the hands of trouble- 
makers, who apparently used him for their purposes. 

Karolyi is not a strong, bad man. He is a good, weak 
man. The things he wanted to do for Hungary were 
things that should have been done. But his efforts ended, 
without his meaning them thus to end, by his turning 
the country over to radicals. The natural reaction turned 
it again into the hands of. reactionaries. Thus came 
Horthy, whom Karolyi regards as a breeder of war. 

Everything considered, the Karolyi case appears to 
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be one of those human tangles in which everybody me; 
to do right and everything turns out wrong. Exceptt 
—that as a nation we have been warned against the) 
of the muzzle as an implement of statecraft. 

Free speech and a free press are precious bulwarks 
American liberty. May we always remember that 
have more to fear from the results of denying that fi 
dom to all who come within our borders than we do fi 
its occasional abuse. There must be limitations of 
erty applied to protect the rights of the many from ¢ 
tain extreme abuses but there are the exceptions wh 


help to prove the validity of the rule. 


An Unwise Suppression 


fe suppression of an issue of the Harvard Lamp 
and its removal from the newsstands by the po 
of Boston and Cambridge, for alleged indecency, bri 
into striking’ emphasis the fact that censorships 
suppressions, which most people regard as necessary | 


legitimate in their place, lose much of their vi 


pressing. This issue of the Lampoon was a skit on 
Literary Digest, so cleverly gotten up to caricature 1 
weekly that the police in their raid on the newssta 
are said to have seized copies of the Digest as well, wl 
they were compelled to return with apologies. The 
decency” alleged by the police is said to have consi 
in the inclusion of the American flag, in a cover cart 
based on the famous picture of Washington Crossing 
Delaware, and in a caricature of Manet’s famous oi 
from the nude which has hung for years in the Li 
bourg. We have seen a copy of the suppressed pé 
and there would not seem to be the slightest groun 
charging indecency on the first count. It is inere¢ 
that the editors of “Lampy’” could have intended 
offense against the flag, and only exaggerated patriot 
itself the worst possible caricature upon the sane 
soundly wholesome variety, could have detected in 
humorous treatment of the artist’s portrayal of an 
toric incident any discrediting of American ideals 
institutions. Real reverence for great things is ml 
promoted by the suppression of good fun, and pat 
ism would be seriously endangered if it became 
trenched behind the absurdities of chauvinistic zeal. 1 
is not the American way. . 

The other matter—the treatment of Manet’s pi 
—would seem to be one of questionable taste, but hai 
a matter of calling for such drastic action as police | 
pression. In many American communities Manet’s. 
ture would itself be considered an offense against 
cency, but, whatever one thinks of it, it has had an 
portant and significant place in the world of art. 
lampoon upon it ought to be judged by reference to 
original and its recognized place in art. Accordin 
the Harvard daily Crimson, Professors Chafee — 
Frankfurter have urged the editors of Lampoon to f 
the matter in the courts. ; 

Meanwhile, while these events were enacting, a 
ton Sunday newspaper has perpetrated what is, re 
less of its legality, a far more serious offense agai 
cency. It seems incredible, but this paper has act 
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iblished an article of absolutely no literary value, and 
‘no significance whatever except for its appeal to lewd 
terest, in which a woman recently notorious in a Brit- 
h court trial tells under her own name the story of 
r immoral intrigue with a famous British general. 
ie fact that indecency of this sort cannot, probably, be 
ppressed by the law, should not prevent the suppres- 
; of indecency that the law can reach. But where 

law spends its strength in suppressing things that 
e primarily of humorous interest, and in which any 
decency is a matter of doubt, or of a super-sensitive- 
SS that senses meanings never intended, the actually 
d grossly indecent things are apt to go unchallenged. 
msorships and ‘suppressions are capable of serious 
use, and in so far as they are abused they defeat the 
ly purposes that give them validity. 


Saving Franconia Notch 


ERE will be widespread rejoicing that Franconia 

Notch in the White Mountains has been saved from 
n as one of the scenic treasures of America. The 
w Hampshire Legislature has voted an appropriation 
$200,000 for the purchase of the land, which includes 
| famous rock profile, the Old Man of the Mountain. 
e hotel people who owned this wonderfully beautiful 
ict among the mountains wished to sell it, and it was 
cer of going into the hands of lumbermen. The 
=, House at the head of the Franconia Notch was 
art of the property which became financially unprofit- 
le to the owners when that big hotel burned a few 
ars ago, and the owners did not care to take the heavy 
ancial risk of rebuilding. The mountains forming the 
ills of the Notch include Lafayette, Lincoln, and Lib- 
‘y on the north and Cannon Mountain on the south. 
le profile is part of an overhanging cliff.on Cannon 
Profile Mountain. Within the Notch is Profile Lake, 
Flume and other rocky wonders of nature, while 
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HE profound contribution that through more than 
i two generations the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
eaching have made to American religious life does not 
lnish as years go by. The whole country is under 
ligation to Yale Divinity School for having brought 
our shores for the delivery of these lectures this 
r one who is not only among the most notable and 
Ist eminent, but who is likewise among the greatest, 
modern prophets—Dean W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s 
ithedral, London. As this issue of The Congregation- 
ist goes to press these lectures are drawing to a close. 
ie audiences that have listened to them have been 
cessarily limited, but it is a satisfaction to anticipate 
at from the sounding-board of this Foundation the 
ice of the prophet will ultimately be heard in every 
wt of the land. 
Let it be said at once that the prophetic note has not 
en weakened in its coming overseas. Dean Inge speaks 
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forests add to the beauty of mountainside, lake shore 
and all the lower land. Above are the bare rocky 
mountain summits. 

After years of urging, Congress passed the Appalach- 
ian Mountain measures, under which large tracts in the 
White Mountain regions, as well as in the Southern 
Applachians, were purchased and are protected as res- 
ervations for the people. This treasure Notch of the 
Franconias continued under private ownership until 
now the state of New Hampshire has come to the rescue 
of its own just in time. The Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, which has a record of much 
praiseworthy achievement, led the movement that has 
gained this successful result. We do well to preserve 
from commercializing and from the ruthless }umberman’s 
axe the outstanding beauty spots of our country. 

¥ ¥ 

A National Council committee is on its way to the 
White House as we go to press to invite President Cool- 
idge to give an address at the meeting of the Council in 
Washington next October. The committee includes some 
fifty outstanding ministers and laymen. The request to 
the President will be that as Honorary Moderator he make 
the opening address of the meeting. 

¥ ¥ . 

May 1 will be Child Health Day in the U nited States, 
and the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine asks parents, the medical profession, 
religious, fraternal, and business organizations to co- 
operate to the end of reducing early deaths among in- 
fants, “which is one death out of every thirteen babies 
born before reaching their first birthday.” We do well 
to save the lives and conserve the health of the babies. 
Just as zealously should we not seek their moral and 
spiritual welfare from their earliest years? It is ever 
so much better to emphasize starting right than salvag- 
ing the wrecks of humanity. 


Dean Inge in America 


Eminent Anglican Delivers Beecher Lectures at Yale 


to our land as directly and plainly as to his own. And, 
though his message is drawn out of the past—his sub- 
ject is The Preaching of the Kingdom of God in Church 
History—in its form and effect it is primarily and es- 
sentially for today. The whole outlook and development 
of modern life have been constantly during the course 
of these lectures either impliedly or directly under the 
critical scrutiny of a scholarly mind and a keen moral 
and spiritual analysis. 

It is well that this should be so. 
our age and environment needs must be a spiritual sur- 
geon rather than a purveyor of honeyed and complacent 
Probes are more necessary than platitudes; lan- 
It is an evidence of the 


The prophet that 


words. 
cets rather than soporifics. 
weakness of the modern spirit that it resents the voice 
of the critic, and defends its superficial and artificial 
radiance by characterizing as “gloomy” one who is a great 
dispeller of darkness and a bringer of light. The eye of 
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faith and courage will, we trust, perceive in our distin- 
guished visitor other than that of the “gloomy Dean.” 


The Gospel as Good News 

Dean Inge’s first lecture, Preaching in the New Test- 
ament, which would seem to be a keynote of the whole 
course, was overcast with the optimism of the true 
prophet of God. There can be no pessimism where man 
has a gospel, and Dean Inge almost in his opening sen- 
tences made clear his possession of the gospel as the 
central fact and pivot of his learning, philosophy, ex- 
perience, and criticism. In his striking summary of 
Christ’s preaching of the Kingdom he coined a great ex- 
pression which, if he had said nothing else, would justify 
his coming to America. 

“The gospel,” said Dean Inge, “is good news, not good 
advice.” It is with difficulty that the Christian Church 
grasps the significance of this fact. In the hurly-burly 
of our religious activity, so much of which seems little 
related either to crucial experience or to clear thought 
and intense conviction, there is surely need of realizing 
the nature and essence of the gospel. The substitution 
for the gospel of amiable sentimentalism, or meliorism, 
or even high ethical principle, has left the church, 
wherever this substitution has been made, weak in the 
vision of its essential purpose and in the accomplishment 
of its deepest task. 

Jesus was the greatest teacher of ethics, but he began 
not with a principle concerning human relations, but 
with a message concerning God. He brought men pri- 
marily not a command but a message, and the command 
finds its sanction and its power for fulfillment in a love 
that is deeper than the love of man for man or friend 
for friend. The gospel, Dean Inge reminds us, is a mes- 
sage of good news, a message concerned with faith, with 
repentance, with regeneration, with new life and hope. 
It has to do with the transvaluation of all values. 


Paulinism and Paul 

Equally emphatic, and equally comforting for those 
who find in the New Testament the revelation of a re- 
demptive fact and purpose rather than a system of the- 
ology, or of economic or political philosophy, was Dean 
Inge’s insistence that Paul was essentially a preacher 
of the Kingdom of God, at one with his Master, and a 
true interpreter of Christ in rejecting in his definition 
of Christian life and fellowship all distinctions of na- 
tionality, race, color, sect, status, and sex. Dean Inge 
quoted the striking references to Paul’s repudiation of 
distinctions in Christ. “Where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” 
Paul, Dean Inge declared, has till lately been hidden 
behind Paulinism. He was not a systematic theologian. 
He was a minister of the gospel of redemption. Between 
that gospel of the Kingdom—the gospel of redemption 
and regeneration and what Dean Inge described as “the 
gospel of Rousseau,” he drew a sharp distinction. Dean 
Inge’s criticism of present-day religion and life centers 
in this distinction. He evidently believes that much 
professed Christian activity and zeal for social amelio- 
ration finds its inspiration in the gospel of Rousseau 
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rather than in the gospel of Christ, and in this he fin 
the essential weakness of much of the modern moi 
ment of religion and social reform. 


Redemption and Social Reform 

We in America may well give heed to this distincti 
which is of fundamental importance and which has ne\ 
been adequately recognized. Our conceptions of dem 
racy have been in some respects more colored by Te 
Paine than by the New Testament. oa 

But while this is true we believe that there will 
in this country a decided challenge to what seems 
many the crucial weakness in Dean Inge’s criticism | 
life. Why should redemption and social reform be ma 
in any sense to appear mutually exclusive? We do I 
believe that Dean Inge actually does make them mutu 
exclusive. One senses in his largeness of ideal and 
his penetratively critical and practical mind a deej 
synthesis that he never quite expresses. One would w 
come along with this repudiation of the gospel of 
seau and with this sharp distinction between the 205} 
of redemption and political and economic philosop 
some positive exposition of the nature of the —- 
economics that the attainment of redemption dema 
and that the redeemed life must seek to express. | 

To the average hearer Dean Inge’s words are apt 
suggest along with the emphasis upon a much nee 
distinction, and a placing of first things first, a divor i 
of things that inevitably go together, and that in thou; 
and action can be separated only with the peril of s C 
ineffectiveness of religion and with the danger of 
ing religion unduly the ally of conservative reacti 
This gospel of the Kingdom Dean Inge described 
“plainly a gospel of redemption, not of social refort 
But can there be a gospel of redemption that is not 
gospel of social reform? Social reform may be based 
flimsy principles rather than spiritual facts and ess 
tial, permanent values. But what sort of social refo1 
does a gospel of redemption imply? Is its growth a 
outworking only through individual experience? Or di 
it become socialized in action? 

Possibly these questionings are unjustified. It r 
be that before Dean Inge has come to the end, parti 
larly when he comes to deal with the Reformation 
the modern phase of preaching that he may answer th 
questionings and reveal his practical philosophy of li 

Our comment is based upon the opening lecture whi 
it has been our privilege to hear. But no questionil 
whether it find its answer in later lectures or not, ¢ 
detract from a sense of the greatness of the prophet \ 
is in our midst. Keen criticism of life must prece 
sound reconstruction. Much of our hasty, ill-consider 
and widespread social activity is typified in the song f 
soldiers sang during the war, We don’t know where we 
going but we’re on our way. If we are not in every res pe 
going in the right direction it is above all needful tI 
we get a fresh start and a right start. Dean Inge | 
lieves that all effectual and permanent improvement 
its roots in redemption. In his insistence upon that 
has reinforced the teaching of Jesus himself, the ess 
tial message of Paul, and the greatest minigea 
church has to perform. 
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Some Problems of Youth 


is suicide of a university student whose 
was found in a lake at Chicago last 
Jay morning, has set the whole Middle 
t to talking about the youth of today. 
; student, the son of wealthy parents, 
ig in a suburb of Chicago, kept a diary 
‘+h was found in his brief-case after his 
. This document indicates that he was 
rath given to introspection and the vVic- 
of a sort of morbid philosophy of life. 
may have been the result in a measure 
_ serious diabetic condition from which 
suffered. This diary records in the 
kest fashion his thoughts and actions. 
was given to late hours, to strong drink, 
to the society of various women, some 
hem apparently of the “strange” type. 
relationships in every way were ex- 
in the diary with a frankness that 
almost brutal. 
2 expressed in some measure his ap- 
iation of the fact that his parents were 
| to him and he reproaches himself for 
ding their money foolishly and for his 
pation and what he considered his 
hlessness. His parents, the university 
orities, and his companions apparently 
v little or nothing of his morbid think- 
and of his false philosophy of life. Only 
companions knew of his late hours and 
lpation. He was a good student and 
sared in general to be happy and opti- 
ic. His diary indicates that suicide had 
_in his thought a long time before the 
‘came. 
me of the daily newspapers did their 
ie in giving publicity to the details. As 
esult, ministers’ meetings are passing 
lutions ealling for an inquiry into uni- 
ity conditions; reform agencies are de- 
ding that there be a clean-up and an 
reement of law; parents are defending 
Selves against the charges of negli- 
e in the care of their young people; 
ators are assigning reasons for the de- 
» of youth, and the children of our 
m are asking for a definition of terms 
the young man used in his diary in 
rring to his relationships to the other 


1ough the publicity was greatly over- 
», the direction of the attention of folks 
he needs of youth is likely to do some 
So far as the life of students in the 
‘ges and universities is concerned, there 
plenty of indications that it is better 
than ever before. At least this is true 
he West, and reports seem to indicate 
there is less dissipation in Eastern uni- 
‘ities than in former years. Even with 
great increase of wealth at the com- 
id of college students, a large number of 
n in all our schools are making their 
way in whole or in part. Those of us 
» have had a close relationship to the 
=ges for many years see a great improve- 
if in the students over those of twenty 
-.. This suicide does not furnish 
nd for a wholesale indictment of the 
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From Our Western Editor 


way of life in our colleges and universities. 

It has brought from some quarters a sav- 
age attack upon parents in general. Un- 
doubtedly we do have many parents that 
are so engrossed in business or pleasure, or 
both, that they give little time to their 
children. It is true that in many cases 
parents have practically abdicated, so far 
as guidance, control, and discipline of their 
children are concerned. There are many 
others who, while they have not exactly ab- 
dicated, have chosen the path of least re- 
sistance in dealing with their children. 
They have sought peace and quiet in the 
family by means of money, automobiles, and 
luxury. In such families as these the dis- 
cipline, which is the natural result of toil 
and of responsibility, is lost. 

On the other hand, as a mother in an 
open letter in one of the daily papers has 
well stated, there is something to be said 
for the parents of this age. It is difficult 
for parents to find for their children, when 
they live in great cities, work and other ac- 
tivity which the children shall carry on 
under the eye of the parents. I quote from 
the letter referred to above: 


Whenever a tragedy happens to one of our 
young boys or girls, the newspapers and 
the community talk about the duty of the 
parents and say that this should be a warn- 
ing to other parents. I admit that the 
foundation of a child’s welfare is laid in 
the first years of its life, and during that 
time the mother has full control and must 
be held responsible. For those years and 
that foundation the mother is responsible. 

But being a mother, I know from experi- 
ence and others should know that the home 
shares the job with the community. The 
community supplies the schools and directs 
them in accord with home ideals. But the 
problem of idle hours today the average 
mother is not able to handle. There used 
to be and still are on the farm, chores to 
be done after school for the boy and plenty 
of work for the girl. But will you tell me 
how I can keep my growing children busy 
in a four-room flat? And how ean I com- 
pete with' the attractions that the commu- 
nity is allowing to exist in the city? 

Rents are so high, we must live in the 
closest quarters possible, or else we cannot 
afford to educate the children at all. They 
come home from school and there is no 
room near home for the exercise they need. 
They must go some distance from home for 
any kind of exercise or amusement, and how 
can a mother keep track of them?... 

On every hand the community licenses 
places of amusement that certainly are mak- 
ing it very hard for the average parent to 
make a dent in the child’s life. They go to 
the movies and are fed on smut, and most 
of the things we have taught them are 
ridiculed. They all love to dance, and the 
public dance hall is now such a palace that 
the private dances we knew in our day can- 
not compete at all. So they are thrown 
amongst all kinds of people and all kinds 
of temptations are thrust at them. As we 
needed the community to help us to educate 
our children, and the schools were supplied, 
we now need the community to help us 
supervise those recreational hours which 
worry us very much. 


This woman has in the last paragraph of 
her letter suggested a remedy. The schools, 
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the churches, and all the other agencies 
that are contributing to the welfare of youth 
must find a way to get together and close 
up the gaps, so that parents will find just 
at hand agencies with adequate leadership 
and equipment to take care of the idle 
hours. Even then the task will not be 
done unless parents do their share. There 
are certain confidential relationships based 
upon the love of parent for child that no 
outside person or agency can assume. It 
is a case with the youth of a “feller needing 
a friend” and parents make the best friends. 

A noted psychologist in one of our great 
universities attributes the trouble of the 
age, so far as the youth are concerned, to 
jazz and speed. He sees in these the reason 
for the large number of youthful criminals. 
This simply pushes the problem back upon 
conditions and the youth do not make the 
conditions. This is an adult world and the 
responsibility for the situation rests upon 
all of us. We shall change conditions by 
every fellow doing the best that he can to 
keep his own dooryard clean. 

Chicago, Iil., R. W. G. 

April 21, 1925. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Two Oceans 


and the Little River 
(nee SS 


We were at Panama, I and Keturah, and 
our Ship walked up-stairs on the Atlantick 
side, and down-stairs on the Pacifick side, 
and we sailed all the way through. But we 
got out of the Ship, and walked across the 
Gates of the Locks on either side, and we 
said, We have stepped across the strip of 
water that joineth the Oceans. And we in- 
quired of each :other, saying, Which ocean 
did we step across? Have we put on our 
seven-league boots and walked over the At- 
lantick, or did we go out for a stroll and 
casually step across the Pacifick? And the 
matter seemed to be worthy of some con- 
sideration. 

Beloved, we had not walked across either 
Ocean. We had but crossed the Chagres 
River. 

And this I considered, that all the multi- 
tudinous seas are not sufficient for a Canal 
like that at Panama. Yea, though the 
waves thereof roar and are troubled, yet 
can they not attain unto the height of the 
Panama locks. And all the labor and all 
the skill would be for naught were there 
not a Little River flowing eighty-five feet 
above the level of either ocean. And with- 
out that River the Gatun Locks and the 
Meriflore lock would all run dry, and the 
Ships would sail around the Horn or stay 
each of them in its own yard and play there. 

And I said, Keturah, the Oceans have had 
rather more than their share of credit in 
enterprises like unto this. Little drops of 
water and little grains of sand make some- 
thing else beside the mighty Ocean and the 
pleasant land. They make Rivers and Con- 
erete walls to contain them, else might the 
deep and dark blue ocean roll till it got 
tired of rolling. 

And Keturah said, It is even so; and it 
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Life’s Cargo of Imperfection 
A Sermon by Rev. Herbert A. 


Of beasts that were not clean there went 
in two and two unto Noah into the ark.— 
Genesis 7: 8. 

F certain wise modern experts had had 
I the responsibility of supervising Noah’s 
voyage to Mount Ararat, the cruise would 
have been undertaken under circumstances 
very different from those recorded in 
Scripture. For one thing, tickets of admis- 
sion to the ark would have been distributed 
far more conservatively. 

Consider the situation for a moment. 
That ark was to be the rebirth of history. 
It contained the future of the world. Be- 
tween its decks floated the only hopes the 
race had. How important, therefore, that 
the personnel of the ship’s company should 
be most carefully chosen. From Noah’s ark 
things in general were to start all over 


again. What a chance to make them start 
right! What a privilege to assure this 


result by eliminating all the biological and 
human failures of the past! How easy to 
shut the doors of the ark against all the 
mistakes whieh history had made up to 
date and let the deluge wash the world 
clean of all its imperfections! 

But no, it did not happen this way. Noah 
let snakes into the ark, and toads and 
mice and bats and mosquitoes and tigers. 
Of course the clean animals went in, but 
the unclean animals went in also: “Of 
beasts that were not clean there went in 
two and two into the ark.’ What a blunder 
it was! If only some learned commission 
had been entrusted with the booking of 
that passenger list, how carefully they 
would have set about their task. There 
would have been statistics and eugenics and 
letters of recommendation and blanks to fill 
out and much red tape; and the result would 
have been an arkful of Class <A speci- 
mens—every one a thoroughbred, every one 
a success, every one a clean and congenial 
high-grade individual. But there was no 
learned commission, alas, and so the un- 
clean animals went in two and two into the 
ark, and Noah had to figure out how to 
accommodate them. 

Our problem looms still larger when we 
notice that it was-Jehovah himself who in- 
vited these unclean animals into the ark. 
They did not steal in surreptitiously, the 
snakes and toads and tigers; they were 
officially welcomed by the Most High. When 
the condemned, the second-rate, the in- 
ferior, the always-to-be-avoided could so 
readily have been left out, it was God who 
wanted them counted in. Why did he do it? 
Clearly he must have had some reason for 
including them. Can it be that in his di- 
vine providence they were actually to serve 
some positive purposes, these unclean ani- 
mals, in the new and cleaner world? 

The question requires our serious con- 
sideration. But while we are considering 
it, does it not seem as if the walls of 
the ark were expanding, opening up, spread- 
ing out until they included all of humanity? 
Is not our problem bigger than Noah; is it 
not aS vast as the race and as long as 
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time? Why do we ever have negative ele- 
ments in life? Why is there pain in the 
world, why sorrow, why starvation, why 
earthquakes, why disease? Why are there 
falsehood and cruelty and deformity and 
sin? In a famous conversation Margaret 
Fuller once remarked, “Anyway, I accept 
the universe.’ When this remark was re- 
ported to Carlyle, he snorted out indig- 
nantly, “Gad, she’d better!’ Yes, we have 
to accept the universe as we find it, but it 
contains so many discouraging and disturb- 
ing elements. Why are they there? Couldn’t 
God have made a better world? One of the 
most tragic facts in human experience is 
the omnipresent negation of excellence. 
Democracy is good, but it produces dema- 
gogues. Science is useful, but it produces 
pedants who will peep and botanize on a 
mother’s grave. Religion is sublime, but it 
produces bigots and persecutors. And as 
for human souls, how many of them, other- 
wise estimable, betray moral weakness when 
temptation thrusts its fangs at them? 
David is a strong character until a pretty 
woman comes along; Judas shows a yellow 
streak when the clouds begin to thicken 
over the Master’s head; 
Sapphira exhibit a taint when the tax col- 
lector puts in his appearance. To come still 
more closely home: you and I know beset- 
ting sins that gnaw at our inner peace like 
slugs attacking the tender garden plants. 
We are aware of weak spots in our charac- 
ters, like the rotten boards in a bridge 
flooring. We have to drink from time to 
time the cup of sorrow, a cup as bitter as 
gall. 

To sum it all up: life as it sails on to 
vaster and better things has to carry along 
with it a huge cargo of imperfection. Evo- 
lution has to put up with countless weak- 
nesses and badnesses and inferiorities and 
unexpected depravities that still mark our 
human living. The unclean animals were 
permitted to enter the ark. And while faith 
bravely tries to lift up and carry this bur- 
den of mystery, it cannot refrain from ask- 
ing why there is the burden. 


A PROGRAM OF STRUGGLE 
We begin to approach an answer to our 
question when we discover the threefold 
fact: that Gods main interest is with 
human souls; that hwman souls can be de- 
veloped only through @ program of struggle; 


-and that struggle is real only as there is a 


negative element in existence against which 
the energies of the growing soul can gird 
themselwes. The Almighty is not making 
wooden spools; he is making persons. He 
is not conducting a factory; he is running a 
school for human beings. A human being 
can grow only in an atmosphere of freedom, 
and freedom implies the possibility of wrong 
choices. A soul must learn by experience 
and experience carries the soul from the 
imperfect toward the perfect. The nega- 
tive elements in life are the incidentals of 
moral progress, and they are also the raw 
material out of which moral progress can 
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be wrought. It is a familiar New Te 


ber some of the shining saints of the w 
who have attained their spiritual vie 
out of bodily weakness and physical 
firmity—don’t you know some noble iny; 
who carry their crutch as though it) 
a royal scepter, who ride in a wheel 
as though it were a king’s chariot ?—wi 
contemporary illustration of this ete 
principle. The divine strength is 1 
perfect in weakness. Heaven is won 01 
the trials and perplexities and disapp 
ments of earth. The Christ comes 
glory by way of the cross. 

It is possible, moreover, to indicat 
least three specific directions in which 
imperfect elements of human life make 
tribution to our moral progress. We 
find definite uses for the unclean ani 
that were permitted in the ark. p 

1. Our imperfections provide a sple 
tuition in humility. Humility is a ¢@ 
tion of spiritual health. Vanity and 
esteem are the death of progress. Pel 
it was wholesome for the clean animé 
the ark to have some of their inferio 
associate with: it saved them from be 
ing too proud: of themselves. Not al 
are “poor relations’ welcome visitors, 
they help us to remember who we reall 
and from what we came, they may ren 
service. 7 

Now every soul ought to be suffici 
conscious of the imperfect in his life 
always and abjectly humble. But F 
ways is this the case. There are pe 
tionists in the church who give thems 
a mark of one hundred per cent.—some 
their neighbors do not mark them so 
erously. There are persons who think 
their church is the only perfect ch 
their political party is the only reaso 
party, their city the only city worth | 
in. Like the Pharisee they thank God 
they and theirs are not like anybody 
or anything else in the universe. St 
in self-satisfaction they block the W. 
God for their lives. Small wonder if 
prove to be poor citizens, poor neig] 
poor Christians. 

For such souls there is no hope unt 
Almighty has stabbed them broad 4 
by reminding them in some tragic fa 
of their fallibility and impotence. $ 
uses this element of the imperfect for 
blessing. Some disappointment st 
them; some failure crushes them; and 
eyes are opened. When a man pray 
like the Pharisee but like the Pul 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner,” 
unfold the doors of hope for his life. 
sense of need furnishes the soil for pre 
In humbling himself he stands a cha 
being exalted. As he continuously — 
his frailty, his ignorance, his pece 
he offers God the opportunity for usi 
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> noble ends. 
| shortcomings he obtains that tuition 
humility which is the first step in his 
ation. ‘ 
Our inyperfections summon out the un- 
aled energies of our being into new and 
ring endeavor after better things. When 
al man fails, that failure stirs. him to 
gh resolution not to fail the next time. 

there are always untapped resources 
he depths of our natures that can be 
ight into action by sublime determina- 


he fairy stories popular among children 
aYS abound in underground caverns; 
those caves when Aladdin or some other 
ing hero enters them are overflowing 
1 gold and silver and precious stones. 
s the underground depths of our human 
s that are yielding up these days to the 
a psychologist and doctor surprising 
Ss. We are discovering and making use 
he subconscious self. As a poet has 
x, we are finding that “the rest of me 
e best of me.” The main problem, how- 
, 1S to get that subconscious self to 
gize. And here God uses the negations 
ife for our rousement and stimulation. 
0 science has made more wonderful 
ress through the centuries than the 
a of medicine. What has moved men 
jue their eyes to microscopes day after 
to peer into test tubes, to experiment 
1 chemicals, to scour the globe for new 
medicinal drugs, to study the habits 
constitution of the human body with a 
ence little short of divine? Was it not 
use man does not enjoy pain? he does 
like disability? he rebels against bodily 
tations that hamper the realization of 
ideals? The sufferings entailed by dis- 
have led to much of the conquest of 
ase. 

d so it has ever been. Challenged by 
impotence; man has striven to make 
if strong. Discouraged by his igno- 
e he has sought and found knowledge. 
7 time a boxer loses he ought to be- 
ea better boxer. Every magazine article 
ected should help to make a_ better 
er. And if Simon Peter toward the 
er part of his career became a mighty 
‘ant of the cause of Christ, may it not 
e been because there were so many 
‘ters in the world, and every morning 
crowing of the cock reminded Peter of 
ain shameful passages in his life and 
e@ within him a magnificent purpose 
er to fail again? Yes, God has many 
eS by which he summons out the best 
a man; and some of those voices are 
Voices. He uses many angels, and very 
m he uses the gray-habited angels of 
me and pain. 
Most significant of all, our imperfec- 
8 furnish an ample theater for the sav- 
‘work of the Christ. Religion does not 
yunt to much until it has done some- 
ig for a man’s life. So all the great re- 
ons of history haye offered the soul some 
m of salvation from sin. But frequently 
se terms have been defined so as to make 
Slight connection with ordinary living. 
in, for example, has been supposed to 
m lying drunk in the gutter, or being 
tenced to prison for forgery, or some 
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such heinous and startling infraction of the 
moral law. Salvation accordingly is the 
process that rescues a man when he is at 
the end of his rope, that lifts him up when 
he is down and out, that snatches him from 
death just as he comes to his last gasp. 
Salvation is something offered by the chap- 
lain to condemned murderers or to soldiers 
just before they go over the top. We need 
to be thankful that salvation can rescue a 
man in his extremities of existence; but 
we must not forget the fact that it does 
infinitely more in furtherance of the King- 
dom of God on earth, less sensational 
things, if you please, but none the less 
vitally important things for the soul of man. 
To cover these quiet and educational pro- 
cesses in God’s saving work for men we 
need an enlarged and simplified doctrine of 
the atonement. 


SALVATION THROUGH JESUS 


Jesus is saving the world all the while 
through the varied and increasingly effec- 
tive agencies of a Ohristian civilization. 
Wherever his spirit has built up the right 
sort of a school, or inspired a Christian 
author to write the right sort of book, or 
strengthened the Christian conscience of 
men, or taught public opinion more of love 
and brotherhood, there his spirit is engaged 
in the work of salvation. Jesus himself 
said it was expedient that he go away ; his- 
tory shows why he said so. The goal of 
Christ’s saving mission, moreover, is not 
merely saving that which is lost; he came 
that men might have life and have it more 
abundantly. : ; 

From these considerations it follows that 
a great deal more of life is religious than 
sometimes we realize. Salvation through 
Jesus is being mediated by many an insti- 
tution and process which we accept as mat- 
ter of course without remembering to thank 
God for it. A mother who teaches her son 
to swim is as truly saving him from a death 
by drowning as though she were to wait by 
the river bank day after day until his body 
came floating by in the final stage of 
strangulation. But to obtain the noblest 
benefits from all the uplifting redemptive 


“heavy laden,” 
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machinery of divine Providence, men must 
realize that it is from God and his Christ 
that the blessings come. We must con- 
sciously turn to the Master. We must defi- 
nitely bind our impotence to his majestic 
strength, supplement our ignorance with his 
infinite wisdom, cast our burdens upon him 
in the assurance that he careth for us. 


Now it is when man is weak in defeat and 
discouraged in failure that he hears most 
clearly the inviting voice of the Savior. 

The imperfections of our natures drive us 
to the Perfect One. And when all the nega- 
tions of existence symbolized by the un- 
clean animals in the ark send us to the 
Christ in helpless but hopeful surrender, 
when our struggle with tragic realities en- 
ables us to learn that without Christ we 
can do nothing, but that with him we can 
conquer cities and put all the hosts of evil 
to flight, when the soul, bowed down with 
sorrow or sin, feels a calm, strong hand 
lifting and hears a calm, strong voice speak- 
ing, “ome unto me all ye that labor and are 
then the Father’s supreme 
desire for us will be attained. God wants 
all the world to come unto him in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. The solicitations of his 
love are various, the leadings of his provi- 
dence are mysterious, but the purpose of his 
heart is and has ever been unchanging, viz., 
that sons made in the image of God should 
always live after the fashion of God. 


“Of beasts that were not clean there 
went in two and two unto Noah in the ark.” 
Yes, they went into the ark but they did 
not go in as captain and executive officers; 
they went in as passengers or as prisoners. 
God was captain of the ark, and the ark 
was for the world’s salvation. And whether 
or not there be another deluge, whether or 
not there come earthquakes that shatter the 
earth or catastrophes that wreck the 
heavens, the Almighty still standeth within 
the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 
He maketh even the dragons to praise him, 
and all the frailties and waverings and mis- 
haps and sorrows and imperfections of our 
stumbling humanity he rules and overrules 
for his glory and for our gain. 


In the Wee Hours 
By Ruth Wright Kauffman 


How still the house! Yet half a dozen sleep 

And dream their dreams within this domicile. 

I wonder: Are their eyes closed in a smile, 

Or, tortured with some nightmare, do they weep? 
Perhaps, unconsciously, they play bo-peep 

With cupid-angels, winged and infantile; 
Perhaps they spend their eight hours’ little while 
In some sweet vigil that I cannot keep. 


Sleepless, I see no cheery cherubim, 

Nor even any demons dour and dim. 

The rooms are still. The daily grind and strife 
Fall to the quiet of a monotone: 

The best, the worst, the final things of life— 

I think that I must find them all alone. 
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The Present Status of Christian Co-operatio1 
What Councils of Churches May Do. 


N speaking of Christian unity it is often 
I assumed that this is something that is 
to be in the future but is not now existing. 
Christian unity is a very real factor in the 
world today. It is more potent than we 
often realize. It is the quiet but mighty 
force that is holding the Christians and the 
churches together and is leading them into 
larger service. We have not realized this 
because we haye confused uniformity and 
unity. Uniformity is a matter of machinery. 
Unity is a thing of the spirit. The spirit 
of unity is very real today and is manifest- 
ing itself in many ways in thought and in 
action. 

The most direct evidence of this spirit 
is the plans that are being perfected for 
the great Conference on Universal Life and 
Work, which is to be held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Aug. 19-30. Delegates from the 
religious bodies of the East and of the West 
will be present, from all the great .countries 
of the world. The King of Sweden, in view 
of the importance of this conference in the 
interest of true Christian unity, has just 
issued a message to the people of the coun- 
try, calling upon them to make the year 
1925 a notable year religiously for that 
country and for the world. The delegates 


will be the guests of the government. In this. 


message King Gustaf thus calls upon his 
people: “So let us all then, young and old, 
men and women, who are settled, live, and 
dwell in the realm of Sweden, free our- 
selves from daily cares and, whatever else 
may divide us, humbly unite considering 
how we fill our duties as citizens, men, and 
Christians. Let us all, on the appointed gen- 
eral days of thanksgiving, fasting, penitence, 
and prayer, go up into the House of the 
Lord, that together we may contemplate His 
Holy Word in the texts appointed thereto, 
with prayers and thanksgivings. 

“In faith whereof we have signed this 
with our own hand and caused it to be 
corroborated with our royal seal.” 

Each country participating has had com- 
missions at work for two years preparing 
reports dealing with the tasks which are of 
common concern to all Christians. The 
Stockholm Conference is a striking evidence 
of the development of the spirit of Chris- 
tian unity as over against the effort at uni- 
formity. The following declaration of the 
international committee is an indication of 
this: “It is clearly understood that the 


conference will not in any way affect . 


denominational autonomy, whether in 
organization, doctrine, or administration. 


No ecclesiastical body will be comprised in 
its distinctive position by participating in 
the conference. It is to be a free confer- 
ence for mutual benefit, a conference only, 
with no authority to bind any of its con- 
stituent bodies.” 


Ter Loca BEGINNINGS 


The evolution of Christian co-operation 
has been most interesting. It began with 
the determination -of individual members of 
different churches to work together for the 
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good of the community. The intense rivalry 
of the local churehes seventy-five years ago 
made the co-operation of organized forces 
impossible. The problem of religious educa- 
tion called together the men who formed 
the American Sunday School Union more 
than a century ago. The desire to meet the 
needs of the young men of our cities re- 
sulted in the organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The problem 
of service to young women likewise resulted 
in the organization of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. In the same way the 
International Sunday School Association 
grew until it became a great religious *fac- 
tor. It has evolved into the International 
Council of Religious Education. All of these 
co-operative bodies were formed of indi- 
viduals, not of churches. 

Parallel to this movement, feeling the 
need of fellowship, ministers stepped over 
denominational lines and formed ministe- 
rial associations. At first these associations 
were for fellowship and for the discus- 
sion of religious themes. It was inevitable 
that certain great tasks such as community+ 
wide evangelism and_ social betterment 
should challenge their interests. As indi- 
viduals, not as official representatives of 
their churches, the ministers sought to do 
unitedly what they could in bettering con- 
ditions. All this fellowship of individuals, 
both laymen and clergymen, resulted in the 
recognition of the fact that the best work 
could not be done unless churches as 
churches and denominations as denomina- 
tions worked together. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATION AND Ciry CoUNCILS 


The national co-operation has developed 
along the line of the Conference of For- 
eign Mission Boards, the Home Missions 
Council, and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. All of 
these movements have been in the line of 
co-operation, not of consolidation. Organic 
unity is mentioned from time to time but 
efforts along this line have not borne much 
fruit. The notable exception is the organ- 
ization of the United Church of Canada, 
composed of the “Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational Churches. The organiza- 
tion will be completed in June of this year. 

To the cities of America the best fruit of 
the spirit of Christian unity is evidenced 
in the organizations known as councils and 
federations of churches. The development 
of these councils has been a slow but steady 
process. Generally the churches have been 
brought together to meet some community 
need. They have formed an organization 
to make the work more efficient and, being 
organized, have been able to perform many 
tasks which had hitherto been neglected. 

Today more than fifty of the major cities 
of America have permanent organizations 
in the United States. By these organiza- 
tions, co-operation is made increasingly effi- 
cient. Delegates are elected by the churches 


and they, in turn, elect an exe 
committee. This committee directs 
co-operative activities from a Prot 
headquarters, under the leadership ( 
employed executive secretary. The 
prominent cities in the North today in 
the churches are not thus organize 
New Bedford, Providence, and Wor 
Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., Akron, O., and 
ver, Col. In the South, Richmond and 
folk, Va., and Atlanta, Ga., are splei 
organized. . 

The progress of Christian co-ope 
through councils and federations of ¢ 
is due to the desire for closer fellc 
and the success that has come from 
ing this plan in many cities. Ole 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
cago, and New York City have test 
plan for more than ten years, so that 
plan of work has become an integral 
of the church life of these cities. 
movement has had the test of ten ye 
more, and has been tried out in fifty le 
cities of America, there can be no q 
as to its value and permanency. It 
longer a question of whether a progt 
city shall have a council of churches 
is only a question of when. 

When the Protestant churches are 
organized it is possible for them 
operate more effectively with other r 
groups of the city, as well as with s 
civic, and welfare groups. 

The first question that is usually ask 
regard to forming such an organiza 
“How shall we go about it?” Ten y 
experience has resulted in a plan thi 
been followed successfully in a numb 
cities. The leadership of the cler 
most necessary. If the clergymen are 
that a council should be formed, 
formal invitation is issued to the chu 
of the city to send the pastor, two or 
delegates, men and women, to a chureh 
ference on co-operation. Large chu 
generally send from twelve to fifteen 
sentatives. Usually the conference is 
at a supper hour in order that tho 
have evening appointments may go | 
at eight o’clock. No one has a ri 
commit the church which he represen 
conference is informal. Its econclusiol 
only the expressions of the opinions 0 
dividuals. E 

The facts connected with the prog 
co-operation are placed before the 
ence. A plan is submitted in case 
a hearty agreement that such co-op 
will be a help to the city. The p 
meets the approval of the confere 
then be submitted to each congregat 
approval or disapproval. Official 
may then be elected and the co 
churches formed. J 


PLANS oF WorK 

More important than the que 
organization is the question of worl 
this day of many organizations i 
expense, any plan must meet the cha 
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worth-while-ness. A council of churches 
not a new organization, but the co- 
ination of existing organizations. It is 
the religious life of the city what the 
rd of commerce is to the business life of 
. city. This plan does call for some 
ney, not much, and does call for execu- 
e leadership. 


Vhat can be accomplished by having a 
meil of churches? ‘The answer to that 
sstion must be based on the experience of 
. fifty cities that have thoroughly tested 
) plan. 

. fundamental principle is “no duplica- 
n of effort, but co-ordination.” A second 
idamental principle is the recognition of 
- local autonomy of each participating 
igregation or Christian organization. The 
meil has no authority over any partici- 
ing chureh or organization. The study 
the years of experience would give the 
lowing answer to the question: What do 
- churches do together? 


b Establish headquarters where reliable 
ormation about the resources of the 
ches and the religious and social condi- 
ns of the city can be gathered and fur- 
hed to the clergymen, to the press, and 
others who wish that information. On 
s information the activities of the coun- 
‘ean be intelligently based. 


, Arrest the attention of the city with 
» claims of Christ through a year-round 
ategic program of evangelism in all the 
irehes individually and, where possible, 
itedly. Each church does its own work 
its own way, yet all do it simultaneously. 
itedly accept the responsibility for pro- 
iming the Gospel outside the churches. 
3. Co-operate in the program of religious 
ncation that will meet the needs of the 
y. Week-day religious education de- 
inds united effort. Where there is a 
mcil of religious education this co-opera- 
n can be made most effective through the 
mmunity teacher-training school, daily 
eation Bible. schools, and week-day in- 
ction. Co-operate, do not duplicate. 

4. Study the moral and social problems of 
» city and apply the principles of Chris- 
nity in an effort at the solution of them. 
ie church should be the mightiest civic 
vee in the city as the united church can 
without “going into politics.” 


5. Minister to the unfortunate victims of 
Social conditions who are in hospitals, in- 
maries, schools, charitable and penal in- 
tutions, or are adrift in the community. 
1e churches can thus give that care to 
fortunate Protestants and to others that 
‘so greatly needed. 
6. Plan unitedly the location and re-location 
churches, the division of responsibility 
r special population groups, so as to ac- 
mplish the most with the least expendi- 
re of man-power and money. The church 
at is located for the largest service to the 
ty makes the largest returns to the de- 
mination. No overlapping. No overlooking. 
7. Saye the Sabbath from the menace of 
mmercialization, whether for pleasure or 
isiness. 
8. Give publicity to the churches, to the 
ligious interests of the city and to Chris- 
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tianity through the press, through the radio, 
and by advertising. Co-operate with the 
press in every way possible to give out the 
real news of the Kingdom—local and world- 
wide. ‘“‘Publish the good tidings.” 


®. Make race relations Christian. Wind 
out all the facts about the living conditions 
of the people of other races; understand the 
trend of these conditions; and make them 
right. Make the Fatherhood of God a reality 
by practicing brotherhood. 


10. Make recreation and amusements 
wholesome by encouraging good enterprises 
and opposing bad ones. 


11. Insure international peace by keeping 
the public informed as to the facts relating 
to the peace of the world. Create public 
opinion that will outlaw war through pulpit, 
through press, through conferences, and 
through mass meetings. 


12. Co-operate with other councils and 
federations, city, state, and national, in 
developing Christian unity in spirit and in 
action in order that the Church of Jesus 
Christ in America may be irresistible in its 
effort to make America a Christian nation. 
The influence of the churches nationally 
and internationally depends upon the ability 
of the churches to express their will 
loeally. 


Pulse of the Canadian West 
By J. P. Gerrie 

In view of geographical, industrial, and 
other conditions in Western Canada, certain 
questions find emphasis to a degree not ob- 
taining in the older Hast. Outstanding among 
these is the tariff. When the late Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier appealed to the country on the pro- 
posed reciprocity pact with the United States 
he practically swept the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The adverse majority 
defeating his government was more than 
accounted for in manufacturing Ontario. The 
elections at the close of 1921 saw the United 
Farmers, or so-called Progressives, in the 
political arena carrying all before them in the 
three prairie provinces, their object being to 
press for immediate and substantial tariff 
reductions. This the liberal government in 
itself was prepared to bring about in so far 
as circumstances would admit, and in the 
last session of Parliament had the full sup- 
port of the progressives in the measures 
adopted. At the moment, Premier Mackenzie 
King as he tours the West urges, as he has 
done before and elsewhere, a united front lest 
through division at the polls there may be 
made possible a conservative protective ad- 
ministration. Under liberalism he sees ample 
room for the progressives. 


Union OF CHURCHES 


Another question vitally gripping the West 
is church union. Two special reasons account 
for this. Thousands of smaller communities 
find it difficult, and in many cases impossible, 
to maintain separate places of worship repre- 
senting the different sects and creeds of their 
population. Then, too, in the new West less 
importance is attached to mere dogmas and 
isms. And so pending the union of Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists some 
communities have accepted the proposed basis 
and organized as independent union churches. 
In many other communities union churches 
have been established under the auspices of the 
Methodist or Presbyterian bodies as agreed 
upon. The threefold union alluded to will 
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not be complete, a minority of the Presbyterian 
Church being determined to remain out and 
carry on according to the traditions of their 
denomination. 


PROHIBITION ISSUE 


Western Canada may be said to have given 
both the advance and the setback to prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. Saskatchewan led 
the way in 1915 with a prohibitive measure 
direct from the legislature, and was followed 
in a few months by Alberta with direct legis- 
lation from the electors agreed upon by the 
legislature even before the act adopted in Sas- 
katchewan. Manitoba, Ontario, and British 
Columbia fell in line in quick order, so that, 
Quebec excepted, Canada was _ practically 
legislatively dry. This latter province passed 
a government sale measure, which British 
Columbia, the last province to go dry, like- 
wise was the first of the list to enact. Then 
came Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan in 
the order named. Ontario has voted to con- 
tinue dry. There are minor differences in the 
various provinces in the government system, 
but the main principles are the same in the 
sale of liquor in sealed packages by appointed 
vendors. The new order is on trial, but has 
gone far enough to satisfy prohibitionists more 
than ever in the rightness of their cause. 


WoMEN IN POLITICS 
To the West belongs the honor of the ad- 


vent of women in Canadian legislative as- 
semblies. Alberta pioneered the way in 1916 
with two representatives in the legislature. 


British Columbia followed a few months later 
with one, and then in close succession came 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, each with one. 
British Columbia and Alberta each have a 
woman cabinet minister without portfolio, the 
former province leading the way. The five 
older provinces of the Hast have not yet hon- 
ored themselves with women in their legisla- 
tive halls. To Ontario, however, goes the 
credit of the first, and as yet the only woman 
in the Dominion Parliament, who sits as a 
member of the progressive group. This con- 
tinues to be the women representation to the 
moment. 
SENATE REFORM 


The Dominion Senate has been getting in 
wrong with the West through the rejection 
of certain branch railway lines agreed upon 
by the Commons. The status of this body was 
the subject of contention at the time of 
confederation as to whether it should be 
elected by the people or appointed by the gov- 
ernment, the latter system prevailing. Few 
years have gone by during the past half cen- 
tury when the body has not been challenged 
as undemocratic and unrepresentative. To 
remedy matters many propositions have been 
advanced even to that of an annual resolution 
some years back asking for its . abolition. 
Premier Mackenzie King’s present proposition 
is to follow the English system in relation to 
the House of Lords, in that legislation twice 
rejected by the Upper Chamber may become 
law on the third enactment by the Commons. 
It is doubtful if this course will ultimately 
satisfy Canadian people as to a Chamber not 
only undemocratic and unrepresentative, but 
as expensive and very largely needless. It is 
hinted that the progressives, if continuing as 
an organized political group, may press for 
abolition. 


In all troubles and sadder accidents let us 
take sanctuary in religion; and by innocence 
cast out anchors for our souls, to keep them 
from shipwreck even if they be not kept from 
storm.—Jeremy Taylor. : 
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Some Reflections on Church Advertising 
Certain Fallacies and Proper Publicity 


dpa advertising expert has come to enjoy 
a great reputation in the popular mind. 
He ig a necessary adjunct of every enter- 
prise. Known as the “publicity man” he 
sits with all committees for important en- 
terprises. Without him nothing would be 
attempted today any more than an Indian 
tribe would have waged war without the 
beating of the tom-tom of the medicine 
man. That publicity is often essential to 
success none would question. But a voice 
from the back pews may be allowed to ques- 
tion whether the advertising man’s judg- 
ment is really infallible as to what will ap- 
peal to the public or as to what is impor- 
tant in the cause he is trying to promote. 
Even in his own particular sphere of opera- 
tions, the commending of commercial pro- 
ducts, he often shows abysmal ignorance of 
psychology and but faint evidence of com- 
mon sense. 

Some years ago, for example, Professor 
Munsterberg demonstrated a fact by proof 
so clear that it would seem that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, could not err 
in relation to it. He showed the relative 
ineffectiveness of advertising matter mixed 
in with the tag ends of serious articles and 
stories compared to the setting forth of the 
same matter in the solid sections of adver- 
tising. Nevertheless the expert still appears 
to advise the former: method of commending 
his client’s wares, 

But nowhere have the limitations of his 
judgment been more distressingly manifested 
than in the field of religion. He has vocif- 
erously asserted that what the church 
needs is more publicity. He has declared 
that the same method which has made a 
garter famous should be used to fill the 
pews. And he has been listened to as though 
he were an oracle and followed with enthu- 
siasm even though not always with success. 
As a matter of fact, however, few fallacies 
have less substance of truth to maintain 
them than has his. In our acceptance of his 
proposition of publicity for the church we 
have missed some self-evident distinctions. 
Most fundamental of these is the difference 
between the life of the spirit, which is the 
element with which religion must be con- 
cerned, and the things with which the ad- 
vertising pages ordinarily deal. Concerning 
this life of the spirit the greatest of all 
teachers of religion once remarked: 

So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; 

And should sleep. and rise night and day, 


and the seed should spring 
he knoweth not how, 

For the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. 

It ought to be clear that here we have 
something quite unlike can-openers and 
automobile axles. The test of numbers and 
size does not apply. The biggest crowds do 
not assuredly testify to the truest develop- 
ment of the life to- be cultivated. The 
methods to produce that life cannot be and 


and grow: up,’ 


By Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, D.D. 


Pastor Huclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


are not identical with those which develop 
a large sale of hosiery. Hence it is obvious 
that the only tests by which the publicity 
man judges the success of his efforts may 
afford not the slightest criterion of real ac- 
complishment in the sphere of religion. 

Nevertheless churches are constantly in- 
cited to advertise more. Some layman with 
“pep and push”’ steps boldly in to assume the 
leadership in inereasing interest in the 
church. By urgent and vehement appeals 
he may, other more important factors con- 
tributing, secure results that can be speedily 
reduced to satisfactory statistics. To his 
judgment the case is proved for advertising. 
Actually, from the view of the development 
of the life of the Kingdom, it is as though 
a crowd hastily gathered to see how some 
strange noise is produced on the street were 
pointed to as showing the growing interest 
in chamber music. 

The advertising enthusiast, eager to have 
organized religion fall into line with his 
program for publicity, may urge that if his 
method brings the people, the churches can 
then develop their religious life; and that 
he is not assuming to impart religion, but 
only to secure a hearing for it. Ministers 
often work on this principle in stating topics. 
They are to catch the crowd. But the crowd 
once caught, the “good straight gospel” is to 
be preached. 


Poor PSYCHOLOGY 


But however seemingly plausible, this 
theory is based on poor psychology, ques- 
tionable morality, and no religion at all. If 
people respond to an appeal expecting one 
thing and are presented with another, it is 
seldom that they are interested in it. The 
gospel cannot be floated into men on a sea 
of froth. The mind reacts against the sub- 
stitute. When the church does not keep 
faith with its announced program a subtle 
suspieion of the integrity of its motives 
takes root. Would that proof of this oc- 
eurring were not so easy to offer! If men 
are to be interested in the sublime fellow- 
ship of which prophets and poets, martyrs 
and saints, seers and heroes have left the 
is it reasonable to make the ap- 
proach to it from the trivial, sensational 
basis of much chureh advertising re- 
moved as it is from the atmosphere 
and outlook of that fellowship of eternal 
values? 

And the facts as well as the theory are 
against popular practices of advertising. 


witness, 


“They are not responsible for even the re- 


sults claimed, numbers. Here again it is 
worth emphasizing the forgotten distinction 
between goods and personalities. One spark 
plug may be virtually as good as another. 
The one which is urged upon the public 
most persistently and shrewdly is gold most 
largely. All of them work, and the average 
man cannot decide by trying them which 
works the best. But the products of 
churches are not, even to the average man, 


all virtually the same. They differ 
The difference is not always in the 
of actual goodness and badness, but | 
of taste. One type of sermon and 0) 
worship and music appeals to one ma 
other type to another man. 

If one reads a startling advertisem 
may attend a church service. Whet 
attends a second time depends not « 
advertisement, but on what he fov 
the church. The utmost which profu 
vertising of public worship can ey 
complish is to stir curiosity,—onee. 
reason some churches that advertise » 
are constantly well filled is not beea 
the advance notices, but because of th 
which has come to be generally know 
a certain kind of preaching and atmo; 
are to be found there. 

In New York, for example, are 
churches. The minister of one of th 
always good “news” to the reportel 
he advertises the church and himself | 
boldest capitals. The minister of the 
rarely is mentioned in current news 
has adopted the principle of not ever 
ing his sermon topics in the brief w 
press notice of the hours of services. 
churches are thronged twice a Sunday 
advertising or lack of it has no longer. 
to do with the results in either | 
Thoreau’s classic remark is even more 
of churches than of mousetraps for the 
son already indicated, that the differ 
between churches are distinct and dis 
ible, are forever making themselves felt 
are awakening their own responses. _ 


LEGITIMATE CHURCH ADVERTISING 


But it is full time to say that the’ 
servations are intended to oe 


dictment of all chureh advertising. 
is a, perfectly legitimate necessary ] 
for it in ealling the attention of the 
munity to the location and program | 
chureh, to its arrangements for sery 
and to its ministries of which people 2 
with profit avail themselves. 

Without doubt, moreover, hundre 
churches are not doing enough of this 
sary and legitimate sort. Every m! 
who preaches during the summer tim 
example, has had the experience of 
that in some instances the service 
ship he has been called to conduct: 
little interest to the members and 
been commended to the community 
slightest flicker of effort on the par 
church. The wonder under the 
stances is not that so few attend, > 
so many do. No one is reminded 
one invited. The attitude seems 
“Mhere’s the service. Take it or le 
just as you like.” <A little warm 
the hottest day a service may nee 
parted by even a small amount of 
advertising would change the whol 
phere in which the praying, singin 
preaching are done. The familiar 


il 30, 1925 
“you cannot expect people to attend 
sh in summer is generally amply jus- 
. Only it still remains true that if 
believes a wisely and. vigorously ad- 
sed service will attract people, that ex- 
tion also will be rewarded. 

it also be said that there may be 
ions when settled indifference to the 
sh can be successfully disturbed by an 
jal appeal to interest. The unexpected 
4s the attention where the usual evokes 
‘sponse. This is true in religious mat- 
as well as in commercial. But such 
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R. JORDAN,” said Dr. F. W. Goding, 
the genial Consul General of Guaya- 
| Ecuador, on one of my recent visits 
3 Office, “it is not so much what a man 
$S or says that makes his influence 
in the world as what he is. That man 
‘ [referring to Mr. Charles Olson of 
ospel Missionary Union] out there 
¢ those degraded Jibaro Indians has 
puch of an education, but he has gone 
lived his religion among them and 
have been so impressed with his sin- 
7 that his influence is counting for 
in their civilization than all the other 
ets they have had with the white man. 
uke Rey. W. EH. Reed here in Guayaquil. 
e come into my office and talk about 
I note that they never tell me how 
he knows or says, but they are always 
me of something that he has done, 
me sympathetic act of helpful kind- 
Chat he has performed. That accounts 
is influence among all classes. 
t me tell you two of the most en- 
ging instances that have come to my 
" for a long time in Ecuador. You 
the almost universal custom that pre- 
‘in the stores of constant pilfering by 
lerks. Well, a short time ago a young 
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advertising need not go over to the ideas of 
the professional publicity man whose ex- 
perience of religious values is derived from 
commending pork and beans to the public. 
The Church, after all, must make up her 
mind whether she wishes to have crowds 
on any terms or whether she will refuse 
to measure her service by false standards. 
Once we clearly appreciate what religion is 
and how progress in religious life must be 
gauged, we shall be able for the first time 
to judge the value of church advertising. 
And then only we shall rightly employ it. 


Character Building in Ecuador 


By W. F. Jordan 
| Secretary of the Upper Andes Agency of the American Bible Society 


man of Myr. Reed’s congregation came to 
him and said: ‘Mr. Reed, I have something 
that I would like to talk to you about. For 
the last nine months I have been robbing 
my employer to the extent of about ten 
sucres a month. What do you think I ought 
to do about it?’ 

““That is for you to decide,’ said. Mr. 
Reed. ‘What do you think you ought to do 
about it?’ 

“‘*T think I ought to pay it back, but I 
haven’t the money.’ 

““Perhaps he would allow you to return 
it a little at a time.’ 

““But I don’t like to ask him. I 
afraid he would discharge me.’ 

“Well, you must decide that matter for 
yourself,’ said Mr. Reed. 

“The upshot of it was that the fellow 
went to his employer and made his confes- 
sion. He was retained in his position and 
is now paying back the sum in small instal- 
ments from his monthly wages. 

“The other case was that of a boy who 
came to Mr. Reed saying that there was 
something that had been troubling his con- 
science for a long time. 

“Two years ago my mother sent me to 
the baker’s to buy forty cents worth of 


am 
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bread. She gave me a bill of one sucre. 
When he gave me the change the baker 
handed me change of a five sucre bill—four 
sucres and sixty cents. At the time I was 
very glad of the mistake of the baker. I 
gave my mother the sixty cents and kept 
the four sucres. Since I have been trying 
to live right I can’t get it off my mind. 
What ought I to do about it?’ 

“What do you think you ought to do 
about it? 

““T think I ought to return the four 
sucres to the baker, but I am afraid he 
will beat me. Will you go with me” 

“Mr. Reed went with the boy as far as 
the shop and remained outside while he 
went in to make his confession and restora- 
tion. 

“The baker refused to take the money. 

“Tt is so long ago that I have forgotten 
all about it. JI don’t want that money on 
my books. It is not mine,’ he said. 

“Finding he could not persuade the man 
to take it, the boy left the money on the 
counter, and was leaving the building when 
the baker called him back and said: 

““T know how you feel. You don’t want 
to keep the money because, as you say, it 
isn’t yours. I don’t want to put it on my 
books, either. Now you take it and give it 
to some good cause here in Guayaquil and 
we will both be satisfied.’ 

“It is the character formation under Mr. 
Reed’s teaching that is to me the encourag- 
ing feature of these two incidents,” con- 
cluded the Doctor. 


I fully agreed with the philosophy of our 
Consul General as to what a man és count- 
ing for more than what he knows or pro- 
fesses and as to the encouraging feature of 
the work being done by Mr. Reed, the con- 
secrated American Missionary in Guaya- 
quil. I also felt proud and thankful for an 
Amer:can Official in Dr. Goding’s position 
with a sense of the deeper human values 
that underlie all material progress, but that 
are so often overlooked in the absorbing ac- 
tivities of modern commercialism. 
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Our. Golden Gate Outlook 
Pacific School of Religion Activities 


In his survey of institutions for the training 
of religious leadership, Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
estimates the Pacific School of Religion as 
being in a foremost place of relative impor- 
tance among the theological schools of the 
country, because of its geographical location 
and potential future. Recently, the trustees 
received an urgent invitation from President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, to move the school to the Stanford 
campus. The proposition was that the school 
should become a full department of the uni- 
versity. After deliberate consideration of this 
gratifying proposition it was decided that the 
charter of the school made the acceptance of 
President Wilbur’s offer impossible. These 
facts lend an added interest to four events 
which of themselves are significant as related 
to the religious life of the coast and the 
Kingdom. These events are: 

1. The Fifth Interdenominational Pastoral 
Conference was held in Berkeley recently under 
the auspices of the school but managed by a 
large interdenominational committee of which 
Dr. C. S. Nash was the chairman. The pro- 
gram of the day sessions included three ad- 
dresses each by Dr. Samuel Angus, professor 
of historical theology in St. Andrew’s College, 
Sydney, Australia; and Dr. Oliver Huckel, 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Green- 
wich, Ct.; three Quiet Hours, in charge of 
Dr. Elijah A. Hanley, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Berkeley; and two Open Forums, one 
on “Replenishing the Christian Ministry,” 
conducted by Herman F.. Swartz, president of 
the Pacific School of Religion, and one on 
“Peace and War,” conducted by Rt. Rev. Hd- 
ward L. Parsons. This conference is held in 


connection with the annual course of Harl 
Lectures, which constituted the evening pro- 
grams. The lecturer this year was Dr. 


Hamilton Holt. 

Dr. Angus, with rare, scholarly, and spirit- 
ual insight: and incisive expression, described 
the circumstances under which the New Testa- 
ment was written and discussed most helpfully 
the problems of its interpretation. 

Dr. Huckel presented the wealth of religious 
longing, faith, and experience, as expressed in 
the prayers of ancient races and religions. The 
fact that these spiritual backgrounds were rec- 
ognized as expressions by Christians of reli- 
gious life that was real and true, led a Mos- 
lem listener, a university student, to make 
application to be admitted to the Pacific 
School of Religion, that he might learn about 
Christianity. 

Dr. Holt’s lectures were fascinating, in- 
forming, inspiring. There is a keen, popular 
interest in his topics. People here want in- 
formation about the League of Nations and 
the World Court, which they do not get from 
the newspapers. Speakers who have first-hand 
information they flock to hear. Dr. Holt was 
not only popular in these Harl Lectures, but 
university students packed the largest audi- 
torium on the campus to hear him, and he was 
wanted by as many luncheon clubs of business 
men as he had time to address. 

The attendance upon the conference was 
large, ministers of all denominations and 
from all parts of the state and from all shades 
of theological opinion being present. 

2. Of first importance as pertaining to the 
school itself was the decision that by March 1 
ground should be broken for the erection of 
new buildings upon one of the most conspicu- 
ous sites in Berkeley. A gift is in hand for the 
Holbrook Memorial Library. The financial 
campaign has progressed so far that it war- 
rants the- erection, at the same time with 
the library, of one side of the academic quad- 
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rangle, which will provide for ‘class-rooms, 
administration, and the faculty, and one unit 
of the men’s dormitory. 


8. A smaller but significant event was a 
recent inter-seminary conference initiated by 
the students of Pacifie School of Religion, of 
members of the Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Congregational Seminaries 
upon “steps which might promote the union of 
Christian churches.” The conference resulted 
in the formation of a permanent organization 
of which students upon graduation will still 
be members. This will project out into the 
churches of the coast the spirit of union, as 
well as nurture it in these four seminaries, 
and emphasize the present deplorable segrega- 
tion of theological students in four compara- 
tively small groups in four separate institu- 
tions in which nine-tenths of the instruction 
is identical. This segregation maintains at the 
center the thing which we are professedly try- 
ing to overcome at the circumference. It is 
the maintenance by “high-ups,” officials, and 
professional leaders, of denominationalism and 
its spirit, against which ministers orate, lay- 
men vote, and which students organize to 
destroy. Strange, is it not, that we who pro- 
fess loyalty to Christ and who would die for 
our Christian faith are afraid to practice the 
principles of Jesus lest they will not work, 
e.g., to practice Christian brotherhood in 
respect of denominationalism, race relations, 
and war. Let us reflect: The young men now 
in our schools, some of whom will not join 
our churches nor enlist for war, will ere long 
become our leaders. 

4. The faculty of the school and Christian 
leadership on the coast has been strengthened 
by the coming of Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, who 
has accepted a call for service in the depart- 
ment of pastoral theology. Mr. Hodgdon has 
held prominent pastorates in the Hast and 
Middle West and has recently been associated 
with the Ministerial Boards in charge of the 
New England District. He gives instruction 
and supervises the practical clinical work 
which the students are required to do as an 
essential part of their training, and co-operates 


with the president in his campaign of educa-. 


tion and finance among the churches and in 
the presentation of the call of the Christian 
vocations, especially in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the coast. 
Henry H. Kesey. 
> 
CET 


JOHN GARIBALDI SARGENT 
The new Attorney-General, who comes. 
from Vermont 
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_A Feast of Theology — 

For the second year, there was held 
Angeles, March 30-April 1, the Pacifi 
Theological Conference. Sessions were 
the First Congregational Church, in 
the broad fellowship without regard 
nominational affiliation. In fact, at « 
sion, 18 denominations were represent 
probably others were to be ineluded at 
times. 

The topics of the program were com 
sive and of commanding interest and 
tance. The early morning addresse 
given by leaders in nearby communit 
were of a high order: Dr. Learned, Ex 
of Pasadena, on “The Spiritual Mes 
the Gospels”; and Dr. Robert Free 
byterian, of Pasadena, on “The Apo: 
the Old Testament.” Dr. Charles 
displayed his characteristic command 
ject, illuminating the history of that 
insight, brilliant description, and in 
utterance. One was convineed that th 
following which attends his Sunday {| 
are led in choice meadows of culture 
as inspired with holy impulses. 

For the closing address of each 
there was a lecture giving “A Megsag 
cation and Science to Religion.” Spea 
our local universities and colleges 
work well—‘Where Has Psychology 
ligion?,”’ Prof. G. M. Stratton of the 
of California; “The Method of Scie 
Prof. John C. Shedd of Occidental 
“The Record of Progress in the Har 
Prof. W. J. Miller of the University 
fornia. Their spirit and utterance we 
tinctly religious. Experts in their bri 
science, they were friendly to the ch 
its proclamations. It was heartening ft 
them. That is, they were welcome 
who holds the modern point of view. 
might be heard to mutter, “stuff and nor 
or “it is all humbug; no one can be a 
tian and believe that stuff.’ Yet e 
seemed to have “ia good time.’ One 
however, that with some ministers 
ciliation of science and theology i 
away as ever. ‘ 

This year as last we were exceeding 
tunate in our guests from the Wast. 
Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago Area, was given @ 
function. First he was requested on t 
afternoons to conduct an informal 
on “The Ministerial Problem,” simil 
led last year by Dean Brown of Ya 
was keen anticipation of much practi 
fulness here. At the outset, howevel 
Hughes disclaimed his ability to sp 
connectedly or with interruptions. 
discoursed for the hour. Whether 
gainers or losers by the method m 
puted, but all join in praising the valu 
contributions. Taking Jesus as the type 
preacher, he spoke of the naturalness 
life, the personalness of the Master's | 
and the relation of the minister 
Also Bishop Hughes gave a leadin 
each evening: ‘The Religious Man 
Mind,” “The Religious Man and His 
and “The Religious Man and His Hea 

Likewise from Chicago came Dr. ‘ 
Davis, president of Chicago Theol 
nary. To say that he was welcome 
it mildly. His addresses were full 
suggestion. In type of oratory he 
contrast with Bishop Hughes. The 
to an impassioned address that 
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le and the learned, and sweeps congrega- 
: off their feet, a scholar but.on fire. Dr. 
is. gives evidence of the -habit of the lec- 
Yet it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
which speaker was held at the greater 
e. In his addresses on “The Preachable 
rine,’ “Sources of Sermon Material,” 
» Ministry for the Future,” “The Preacher 
His Own Soul,’ and “The Preacher 
n Artist,’ President Davis spoke out of 
inisterial experience, and a zeal for our 
og as beyond all compare, that brought a 
» of renewed courage. It was good to have 
seminary brought to us, the thinking up- 
ite, the phrasing so fresh, the spirit so full 
ope. 
e can believe that these modern presenta- 
may do much good not only to broaden 
orizon, but to bring into closer relations 
various types of ministers. The point of 
was unvaryingly liberal. Dissent or cor- 
on was frequently offered from the floor. 
we are confident that many a man has 
truths in a larger light, and all of us 
enriched. 


on for its third year, there seemed no 
2 to compete with Dr. Frank Dyer. After 
ng two years, he urged the selection of 
er leader. However, as a master of as- 
lies, at least this one, he would be diffi- 
to equal. And we should go far to find 
ider so generous of his time and discreet 
is decisions in making up the program. 
conference is largely his creation. Al- 
a thousand people are eagerly looking 
ard to the convocation next year. 
eine: Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 
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> Solution of the Trouble at Fisk 


nong the institutions for higher education of 
Negro in the South Fisk University stands 
ea It was organized just after the war 
en who had taken part in the civil con- 
and has stood unwaveringly for a full 


tion for the Negro. It sent the famous 
lee Singers around the world, who in turn 
ght back enough money to build Jubilee 
, Still the main building on the Fisk cam- 
For more than a quarter of a century 
tus Milo Cravath, the Christian states- 
ws its president, and stood as a bul- 
between the races in the South. A great 
Ity was built up, and the graduates of 
took front rank among the colored leaders 
he country. 
or the last seven or eight years, however, 
e has been considerable unrest at Fisk. 
laps this was due in part to the spirit of 
‘st all over the world. At any rate, it be- 
e acute at Fisk, growing in intensity year 
year, until it burst out in an unseemly 
onstration by the students early in the 
ent year. It seemed that President 
Senzie took this too seriously, and called 
the city police, who took the situation in 
d, and as a result those who were consid- 
leaders in the revolt were imprisoned over 
it. At the trial the following day the stu- 
SS were given suspended fines. This threw 
city into two camps, part siding with the 
lents and the other with the President. As 
“Was generally along the color line there 
‘a fine opportunity for a race riot in which 
whole city might have been embroiled. 
he trouble came to a head at the last 
mencement when Dr. W. Ei. B. DuBois, 
or of the Crisis, who gave the alumni ad- 
Ss, Made a plea for larger liberty at Fisk. 


selecting a president to guide the con-. 
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Following this the students made an appeal 
to the trustees for changes in the policies of 
the institution that would admit of a student 
paper, student council, student athletic asso- 
ciation, and college fraternities and sororities. 
Previous to this the trustees had appointed 
a Greater Fisk Committee, consisting of several 
alumni and four trustees, to advise the insti- 
tution and co-operate with it in various ways. 

This committee met at Fisk University the 
middle of February, and took up the situa- 
tion in which the institution found itself. They 
sat for two days, hearing not only the presi- 
dent, members of the faculty, students, and 
alumni, but also members of interested groups 
in Nashville from both races. In all, thirty 
persons were heard, and since that time the 
committee has received a very considerable 
correspondence setting forth the views of in- 
dividuals and resolutions of mass meetings and 
other gatherings. 

Of course, the committee found much diver- 
gence of opinion, not only as to ithe facts, but 
also as to the interpretation of the facts. The 
committee was unanimous in its opinion, how- 
ever, that there was great unrest at Fisk, and 
that the situation was fraught with much pos- 
sible harm to the city; that the boisterous 
methods used by the students were to be 
deprecated, and that law and order must be 
maintained; that there were no race issues 
involved in the present difficulties, pointing to 
a desire for a colored faculty and president; 
and that the main troubles centered about the 
personality of the president, who with his 
characteristic Scotch temperament had been 
too frequently misinterpreted. At the same time 
the committee recognized the excellent serv- 
ice President McKenzie had rendered Fisk in 
bringing the school up to that high standard 
of scholarship that enabled it to be the first 
institution of its kind to secure the pledge of 
a million dollars for its endowment. 

The Greater Fisk Committee has just made 
its report to the board of trustees at their 
spring meeting in New York City. This report 
made three recommendations. The first was 
omitted in view of the fact that it found that 
President McKenzie had already offered his 
resignation, which had been accepted by the 
board. The other two were: 

That, in view of the trend of the thought of 
the world toward larger liberty, the policies 
of the university in connection with student 
life and activities be brought to conform to a 
more generous appreciation of this tendency in 
modern life. 

That, in view of the growing interest in the 
institution on the part of the alumni of Fisk 
University, some method of alumni represen- 
tation on the board of trustees be developed 
so that it can be announced at the commence- 
ment exercises in 1926, and that greater effort 


be made to enlist interest and support of the 
alumni of Fisk. 


‘One of the first acts of the Greater Fisk 
Committee was to appoint a sub-committee to 
study the question of alumni representation on 
the board of trustees. This is in response to 
a widespread desire on the part of the alumni 
themselves. This was cordially received by 
the trustees. and it is confidently hoped that 
some helpful and satisfactory plan will be 
adopted at the commencement the coming year. 

It was found that the million dollars sub- 
seribed for the Fisk endowment was tentative 
upon the university being free from debt by 
the end of the present calendar year. The in- 
stitution is now $100,000 in debt, and the 
alumni are endeavoring to raise $25,000 of 
that by the close of this year. Mr. Paul D. 
Cravath, chairman of the board of trustees, is 
supplementing this by a similar amount. 

In accepting the resignation of President 
McKenzie the board expressed great apprecia- 
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tion of his services for the decade of his 
administration, the longest since that of Presi- 
dent Cravath, and gaye him a year’s leave of 
absence without diminution of pay, his resig- 
nation taking effect at the close of the com- 
mencement of this year. There will be a tem- 
porary administration for the coming year, 
while the executive committee seeks the new 
president who, it is hoped, will be found in 
time to be installed at the commencement of 
1926. 

Great anxiety has been expressed for the 
institution during the severe ordeal through 
which it has been compelled to go, but with 
the co-operation of all concerned there is a 
renewed feeling that the best at Fisk is yet 
to come. 

Henry HueH Proctor. 


New Church at Geneseo, III. 


The dedication of the rebuilt First Congre- 
gational Church of Geneseo, Ill., took place in 
February, and the services were extended 
through the week, including March 1.  Presi- 
dent Ozora 8S. Davis gave the sermon on the 
theme, “The Inevitable Church.” In the eye- 
ning, which was labor night, he spoke on 
“Workers with God.” This latter service was 
planned in fitting recognition of the men who 
had worked upon the structure. Monday night 
was given to the consideration of the church 
of yesterday, with a history of the church by 
Mrs. Hilla H. Taylor. and of the choir by 
Mrs. Minnie Greene. Three former pastors, 
F. T. Mayer-Oakes, L. A. Parr, and W. B. 
Millard were speakers on successive evenings. 
Friday evening was observed -as musical night 
and the concluding message was given on Sun- 
day evening by Dr. G. T. McCollum of the 
Church Building Society. 

The Geneseo Church has had an interesting 
history. An exploring committee came to the 
site at Geneseo in June, 1836, and located the 
present town, including church and school. The 
church was organized at Bergen, N. Y., Sept. 
13 of the same year with 13 members. On 
September 19 the colonists started on their 
westward journey. In May, 1837, the church 
held its first Communion in Stewart Cabin and 
six joined the organization. In July of that 
year a log and tent school and church were 
erected on the square in Geneseo and in June, 
1838, Rev. Jairus Wilcox, the first minister, 
arrived. 

Hor 20 years the church was in control of 
the political, social, and religious life of the 
community. A Manual Labor High School 
was completed in 1847, amtedating modern 
schools of the same name by at least 60 years. 
The church took a strong stand on slavery, 
intemperance, and other moral issues. During 
the early fifties a plan to build a distinctive 
church building materialized and this building 
was completed in 1855, when the church and 
society were incorporated. This building was 
of sufficient height and breadth for the mod- 
ern architect to complete it with portico and 
four Ionic columns of wood preceded by a@ 
plaza of concrete with wide steps across the 
portico. 

The old building was remodeled 40 years ago 
under the pastorate of Rey. Albert J. Bush- 
nell and little change was made in it from 
that time until the present rebuilding. The 
building now consists of the remodeled main 
edifice with a New Wngland Colonial tower 
and spire and a Sunday school annex of three 
stories, with 1S classrooms. The church par- 
lors are of especial beauty and the basement 
furnishes a spacious dining room. The build- 
ing is now one of the best examples of Colonial 
church architecture to be found in the Middle 
West. The main structure, originally of brick, 
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was veneered with a four-inch course of red 
Colonial brick with trimmings of Indiana 
limestone. 

The church came te its annual meeting this 
year with the largest subscribed budget it has 
ever had and with the cost of remodeling, about 
$50,000, practically covered by subscriptions. 
Under the leadership of Rev. Frank 8. Brewer, 
the pastor, the church has adopted a policy of 
evangelism through education for recruiting its 
membership and is intensifying its missionary 
work also through education. With its leader- 
ship in the community and in the district the 
church faces a most auspicious future in its 
service. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Harvard Visitation Week 


Dean Sperry sees hope and prophecy of 
New England colleges sending men again to 
the divinity schools. The chief problem is not 
the young men themselves. He can persuade 
them, but not their fathers. The dearth of 
candidates for the ministry is the fault of the 
homes. It is three years since the affiliation 
of Harvard and Andover. Today on paper the 
enrollment of students is about the same as 
in 1922. But of the 55 students then 25 were 
post-graduates, while today 40 are candidates 
for S.T.B. Two-thirds of the students are 
about equally divided among the Unitarians, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists, with most 
of the other denominations represented in the 
other third. 

This utterance of the dean was at the dinner 
at Harvard Union during Visitation Week, 
April 14-16. A great deal was crowded into 
those three days. The Southworth Lectures 
on Mysticism were given by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, professor of philosophy at Haverford 
College. This distinguished writer of the So- 
ciety of Friends proved himself equally win- 
ning and winsome in his delightful addresses. 
Professor Lewis Hodous of the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, brought a 
wealth of reading and experience to the discus- 
sion of his theme, “Christianity and the Far 
Fast,’ which was the subject of the Hyde 
Lecture. Dr. Hodous was formerly a mission- 
ary under the American Board in China. 

The Dudleian Lecture had a new feature 
this year. The lecturer was a layman, a law- 
yer of ability, and a deacon in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Cambridge. The subject 
indicated in Paul Dudley’s will for this year 
was “The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordina- 
tion.” Mr. Bailey spoke on “The Puritan 
Clergy” in an address which showed research 
and ability to put the results in a very human 
and concrete fashion. Dr. BH. S. Brightman, 
professor of philosophy at Boston University 
School of Theology, gave the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture on Immortality. It was really a discus- 
sion of the Neo-Kantian philosophers and 
their attitude and teaching on immortality. As 
a philosophic lecture it ranked high—for 
Professor Brightman is a brilliant disciple of 
Bowne. As a contribution toward faith in 
immortality it did little. 

Among the visitors from across the sea were 
Rey. J. Cyril Flower, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Cambridge, England, who spoke 
on ‘The Outlook for the Churches of the 
Free Spirit,’ and the Suffragan Bishop of the 
Unitarian Churehes in Hungary, who depre- 
eated war and pleaded with the churches to 
outlaw it. 

The morning conferences on practical themes 
were led by Professor Arthur L. Swift, direc- 
tor of field work, Union Seminary, and Dr. 
©. M. Campbell, professor of psychiatry at 
Harvard. Professors H. J. Cadbury and E. C. 
Moore gave valuable reviews of books in the 
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New Testament and theological fields. Chapel 
services were conducted by Rev. L. C. Cornish 
and Rev. J. Edgar Park with a real spirit 
of devotion. Dinners, luncheon, tea, and the 
alumni meetings filled in the rest of the time 
for three very busy days. President Eliot was 
to have closed the conference with an address 
on “Lhe New England Ministry, Past and 
Present,’ but was unable to undertake the 
task at the last minute. 

The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity certainly dispensed hospitality with a 
generous hand both to the alumni of the two 
schools and many other ministers. Dean Sperry 
was omnipresent with the right word and cor- 
dial greeting as the official host. The fellow- 
ship was fine, though the old-timers of An- 
dover can hardly accustom themselves to the 
changed conditions and relations. ti Neat Of 1 


Further Developments at Hartford 

The boards of trustees of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Hartford have re- 
cently taken concurrent action of great inter- 
est and importance for both institutions. The 
late Samuel P. Avery of Hartford, who pro- 
vided the funds with which the trustees of 
the Foundation are now erecting on the new 
campus Avery Hall, which will house the 
Case Memorial Library, also gave to the Y. 
Ww. C. A. funds for the erection of a residence 
hall for young women on a tract of ground 
known as the Hartford Orphan Asylum prop- 
perty. It was stipulated that if the Y. W. 
C. A. should not deem it best to use the 
property for that purpose or should find it im- 
possible to operate such a residence hall with- 
out financial loss, the property should revert 
to Mr. Avery’s estate, of which the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation and the Y. W. C. A. 
are residuary legatees. 

In the last five years conditions have greatly 
changed in Hartford so that when the Y. W. 
C. A. made a scientific survey last fall it be- 
came clear that the character of the neigh- 
borhood had so changed that the property 
could not be used effectively or economically 
for the proposed purpose. The plan was then 
devised which has commended itself both to 
the Y. W. C. A. and to the trustees of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation and which 
seems to be of mutual advantage. 

The Y. W. ©. A. declines the Avery gift 
allowing the Foundation to receive its three- 
quarters’ share as residuary legatee. At the 
same time, the trustees of the Foundation 
make over to the Y. M. C. A. that portion of 
their property on Broad St. known distine- 
tively as Hosmer Hall, retaining the museum, 
the library, and the dwelling house adjacent. 
The arrangement provides the Y. W. C. A. 
with an excellent building which will afford 
adequate housing facilities together with suffi- 
cient funds to put the building in the best of 
condition for their purposes. It also puts into 
the hands of the trustees of the Foundation 
funds which will enable them to proceed at 


_ once with the erection of the men’s dormitory 


on the new campus while retaining the use of 
Hosmer Hall until the new building is ready 
for oceupaney. Further, the trustees of the 
Foundation still hold a portion of the Broad 
St. property, with approximately 100 feet 
frontage, which can be sold to provide funds 
towards the erection of the administration 
building. The whole plan works out admirably. 

One of the immediate effects of the arrange- 
ment is to give a distinct impetus to the 
building program and the development of the 
three schools of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation. Mackenzie Hall, the women’s dormi- 
tory, is already completed and occupied. Avery 
Hall, the library, which will form the south 
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side of the new quadrangle, is now unde 
struction, provided for by the gifts o 
Avery. Knight Hall, on the east side. 
quadrangle, is also going up rapidly an 
be completed before the opening of the 
academic year in September. This is the 
room building of the Hartford School of 
gious pedagogy for which Dr. BH. H. Knight 
of the School of Pedagogy for 30 years 
$75,000 last commencement. Nearly § 
of the additional $25,000 which Knight 
will cost has already been secured fro 
alumni and friends of the school. No 
men’s dormitory, the fourth building « 
group, made possible by this arrangement 
the Y. W. C. A., will be started wit 
few weeks; and possibly the fifth bu 
the administration building on the wes 
of the quadrangle, with its offices and as: 
hall, can be started before summer. It 
as if by the fall of 1926,- certainly ea 
that school year, it might be possible f 
whole institution to be established in th 
plant, which will afford an adequate 
ment for the growing work of the 
schools. 
Director of Promotion for Carl 

Rev. Fred P. Haggard, D.D., former 
lated to national Baptist missionary org 
tions and later associate secretary of 1] 
terchurch World Movement, has accept 
call of Carleton College, Northfield, Mir 
become its director of promotion. Thi 
new office created largely to relieve Pre 
Cowling of some of the burdens he has 
carrying to bring the college to its Pp 
high state of development. Dr. Ha 
work will be chiefly along the lines of 
licity, relation to the churches and alum 
of financial support. Originally a Co 
tional ,school, two other denominatio 
now Officially co-operating in its manag 
and maintenance, namely, the Baptist I 
Protestant Episcopal. Dr. Haggard ‘oa 
tor of the Congregational Church at | 
boro, N. H., from 1920 to 1924, but fi 
past pine months he has been acting pas 
the Baptist Church in West Acton, Mas 


Spring Song | 
. By Franklin H. Reeves 
Bluebirds flashing in the azure, 
Whisper softly, “Spring is coming !” 
Robins, piping in the garden, ; 
Are ithe heralds now advancing. 


| 
Gentle zephyrs from the hillside 
4 


Hold her train, and scatter fragran 
Airy, lovely as a fairy, 
Trips the smiling Spring so dainty— 


Calling to the sleeping flowers 
With her wand of golden sunshine; 


Singing to the barren meadows " 
Till Barth shakes again with la 


Wooing from their dungeons dreary, — 
Daisy, daffodil, and lily; 
Kissing orchards, peach and apple, — 
Till they nod their blushing faces, 


All in tune with nature’s music: 
All in love with happy Maytime! 
Fairest of the Year’s fair daughters 
Is sweet Spring—a bonny maiden! 


Nothing is ours to keep for ourselves. ) 
talent, time, whatever it may be that 
sess, is only ours to use. This is 
law written everywhere. No one o 
thing for himself alone, and no one 
to himself alone-—Presbyterian Advance. 
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DUR INVALID PARISH 
: Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Distorting Glass 
eople amuse us, sometimes, with distorting 
rors. You have seen the kind of thing I 
n. Your short friend stands in front of 
and seems to stretch up into abnormal 
ht; your thin friend steps in front of an- 
r, and is made to appear squat and solid; 
look at the reflection of your comely friend 
| third, and his mouth is twisted out of 
ye, his ears stick forth at an ill-favored 
e, his eyes acquire a leer. 
he thing affords amusement, when en- 
itered for a moment in a hotel lobby. But 
n the distorting glass is mental and not 
srial, when it is a treasured, ever-present 
panion and not merely a moment’s bit of 
, the matter may become tragic. To the 
on who ¢arries about habitually a mental 
wrting glass, little looks big and big looks 
*; harmless happenings are warped into 
strosities; life’s values are thrown into 
usion. 
e meets a friend on the street, but the 
id does not appear as cordial as common, 
ven fails to recognize him. As a matter 
act, the friend had his head averted be- 
e he was intent on something in a shop 
low; or he appeared less friendly because 
iad a piercing headache or was preoccupied 
| a heavy problem; or he did not stop in 
usual hearty manner because he was hur- 
g¢ for an appointment. But the distort- 
glass in the mind suggests none of these 
gs. It suggests only that a dislike has 
sn on the part of the friend; some one has 
med his mind. It even suggests who has 
» the poisoning, and the reason why. Con- 
ing to look at the occurrence in his mental 
ting glass, the person who uses it can 
see (so he imagines) the treacherous look 
is friend’s eyes, the unfriendly expression 
it his mouth. And the savor of a sweet 
idship is spoiled. 
egligences, antagonisms, dislikes—pains, 
8, dangers—the necessity for repeated re- 
Stment to environment and to life’s de- 
ds—these are in the lot of everyone; but 
distorting glass leads the user of it to let 
happiness, his friendships, his usefulness, 
health, come to ruin because of them. He 
himself as greater and more important 
| he is, and courts disaster through the 
rmity of megalomania. He feels a little 
. somewhere in the body, and immediately 
ures up the image of some dread disease. 
r. Paul Dubois, of Paris, utters an im- 
ant truth with a pleasant twinkle of the 
when he says that “with men, as with 
, the heads are the most fragile; they are 
onstant need of repairs.”” He says a word 
vital importance when he observes that 
e the conduct of others may be the in- 
ig cause of an emotion, the creation of the 
tion, and the determination whether it 
| be disastrous or otherwise, comes from 
in ourselves. These things result from 
way in which we, each one of us, permit 
elves to react to the stimulus when it 
eS. 
fe let ourselves react to some happening 
eeling with the emotion of ill-humor; ill- 
or spoils our day and the day of those we 
with. Anger leads to actions akin to those 
hsanity. Disappointment can be permitted 
ull the mind, deaden the energies, pass into 
sical symptoms of a distressing kind. With 

(Continued on next page) 
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Closet and Altar 


THE DANGERS OF NEGLECT 
Inasmuch as ye did it not—Matt. 25: 45. 


The parables of judgment in the teach- 
ings of Christ are aimed constantly at sins 
of omission, as if he saw that there our 
peril lay. The foolish virgins did not stone 
the wedding procession or steal the refresh- 
ments or insult the bride—they neglected 
the duty of having oil in their lamps, and 
were, therefore, excluded from the feast. 
The man with one talent did not use it for 
any evil purpose—he did not use it at all, 
and stood, therefore, condemned. The men 
on the left hand in the great judgment scene 
were not accused of robbing the poor or 
mistreating the sick or the imprisoned. In- 
asmuch as they did it not to the least of 
the needy, they failed of acceptance with 
Him. The way to perdition is paved with 
moral neglect.—Charles R. Brown. 


Paul brings this Second Epistle to a close 
by a final appeal to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians. He fears for them lest, while ap- 
prehending the things of which he has writ- 
ten, they should fail to realize them as veri- 
ties of experience. Their danger, like our 
own, is the ever present one of taking things 
for granted, and of aimlessly drifting in a 
current of general Godward _ intention, 
which, however, leads men into a sea of 
indecision, uncertainty, and ultimate loss.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Ye servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office wait, 
Observant of his heavenly word 
And watchful at his gate. 


Let all your lamps be bright, 
And trim the golden flame; 

Gird up your loins as in his sight, 
For aweful is his name. 


Watch—’tis your Lord’s command; 
And while we speak he’s near: 
Mark the first signal of his hand, 

And ready all appear. 


O happy servant he, 
In such a posture found! 

He shall his Lord with rapture see 
And be with honor crowned. 


Philip Doddridge. 


I beseech you in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that none of you do run so 
lazily in the way to heaven as to hinder 
either yourself or others.—John Bunyan. 


Teach me to watch over all my ways that 
I may never be surprised by sudden temp- 
tation or a careless spirit, nor return to 
folly or vanity. Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth and keep the door of my 
lips, that I offend not with my tongue either 
against piety or charity. Let all my pas- 
sions and affections be so brought under the 
dominion of grace that I may never by 
deliberation and purpose, nor yet by levity, 
rashness, or inconsideration, offend thy di- 
vine majesty. Make me such as thou 
wouldst have me be; strengthen my 
faith, confirm my hope, and give me a daily 
increase of charity that I may serve thee 
according to all my opportunities and capaci- 
ties, growing from grace to grace; till at 
last by thy mercies, I shall receive the con- 
summation and perfection of grace in thy 
kingdom above through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Jeremy Taylor. Abr. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Who Owns Sunday ? 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
May 10-16 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Where and How Should We Spend 
Sunday?—Psalm 122: 1-9. Hebrews 10: 25. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

The very name of the “house of the Lord” 
thrilled the Psalmist. It was the dearest 
name he knew. The invitation to go into that 
house was the cause of unusual gladness. Then, 
too, the fellowship of others like-minded gave 
an added joy. “Let us go” ig far more effec- 
tive than a command to “go.” The heart of 
Jerusalem was in the Lord’s house. -It was 
the center of the nation’s life, where united 
thanks and allegiance were expressed. It was 
the seat of highest authority. Its spirit of 
prayer and its devotion to peace gave it an 
unusual place. The devoted churchman is 
bound to be concerned for the highest welfare 
of the state; the true lover of the state must 
be a lover of. the. church. Early Christians 
felt the absolute necessity of “getting to- 
gether” in stated places for mutual stimula- 


tion to love and good deeds. Have later Chris- 
tians outgrown the need? 


Leads for the Leader 

Here is a good chance to discuss the most 
important question of whether Sunday is pass- 
ing. It might be interesting to have an elderly 
member of the church take a few minutes to 
tell about the Sunday of his youth, Then you, 
yourself, give a brief description of Sunday 
today, in the life of the average young person. 

What elements should Sunday have in this 
present day? Worship? Bible study? Home 
life? Recreation—walking, riding? Sports and 
games? Picnics? What are the effects of these 
on the people who follow them? 

What of church attendance? Is it neces- 
sary? What do we get and give there? What 
are valid excuses for not going? How much 
are we responsible for our example. 

What of “getting outdoors”? What are 
ways of doing this that will benefit us and not 
harm others? Can we take Christ with us 
wherever we go? 

What services may we render on Sunday in 
keeping with the purposes of the day? In ad- 
dition to teaching a Sunday school class or 
leading a meeting, what other good work can 
you suggest for Sunday? 


Thoughts for Members 
What greater calamity can fall upon a na- 
tion than the loss of worship ?—Hmerson. 


Not in the sacred shrines alone, 

Which chime their summons unto me, 

Would I look to Thy heavenly throne, 

But everywhere would worship Thee. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


It may not be within the province of the 
church to dictate in what Way its men shall 
spend the rest of the day, but it does have 
the right to say that they should no more miss 
the Sunday morning services in the church of 
which they are members than they would miss 


an important business engagement.—Arthur HB, 
Holt. 


A Moment of Prayer 

May not our love for thy day and thy 
chureh, O God, become an empty thing of the 
lips. May it thrill us afresh so that not only 
may we be the closer drawn to thee, but 
through us may others find the way to peace 
and joy in thee. Amen. 
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An Ancient Racial Entente 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 10 


Acts 8: 26-39 


Great teachings and principles in their ap- 
plication immediately create for themselves a 
large demand and a wide environment. When 
the soul becomes enlightened man’s world be- 
comes enlarged. Accordingly, while it is the 
task of religion to solve human problems, re- 
ligion has been always inevitably creating new 
problems and it will continue to do so until 
the whole world is brought under the sway of 
religion. 

If religion does not create problems in a 
man’s life, it is because either his religion 
does not amount to much, or because his world 
is a very limited and perfect place, not at all 
like the great, imperfect world of nations and 
human beings that is the world of daily life. 

Peter had very soon to face the problem of 
a bigoted Jew’s relationship to Gentiles and 
he did not solye that problem without the 
help of a vision from God. Even after that 
his prejudice had died hard. 
before Peter faced the question a lesser figure 
in the church met the problem and faced it 
in a very direct, simple, and thoroughly Chris- 
tian way. 

Philip in our lesson is not to be confused 
with Philip the Apostle. This Philip, known 
as the Evangelist, was along with Stephen one 
of the seven men of wisdom and good repute 
chosen by the early church to act as admin- 
istrators of church funds and church affairs 
so that the apostles might be free for prayer 
and: spiritual guidance. Philip was himself 
under spiritual guidance, and he was spiritu- 
ally led. Just how the spirit spoke to him 
and told him to go south, and then later told 
him to join himself to the Ethiopian treasurer 
we do not know. 

This, however, we do know, that to the 
man who wishes to do good, or to witness in 
simple ways the truth that he himself has 
found, opportunity is never lacking. In fact 
one could not wish a world much _ better 
adapted than the present one to the man 
whose chief purpose is to do good or to preach 
the gospel. It is the largeness of this oppor- 
tunity that makes so appalling the slowness of 
increase in the progress and triumph of the 
Christian Church, and that perhaps constitutes 
the arraignment -of our Congregational 
Churches for that very slow rate of increase 
to which recently editorial reference has been 
made. 

If we take this lesson straight home to our- 
selves as Congregationalists, might we not in- 
quire whether we are as zealous in the task 
of Christian teaching as was Philip? Prob- 
ably there may not be everywhere the respon- 
sive attitude of the Hthiopian treasurer, but 
certainly there is in our modern world a -pro- 
found need of instruction. Possibly, if we 
knew adequately the real condition and atti- 
tude of people we should find that many more 
are amenable to religious instruction than is 
commonly supposed. 

There are those everywhere who have an 
interest in the Bible, but not an interest that 
has been developed or intelligently exercised. 
Much of our teaching has undoubtedly been 
rather beyond many of these. It has not been 
adapted to simple needs and we have sought 
often to replace old theories of Biblical inter- 


Philip and the EthiopianTreasurer. 


Here, however, 
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pretation with new theories, with a result that 
many people today are mystified between old 
and new. They feel that some change of 
method of reading and interpretation must be 
justified, but they do not know just how to 
find their way. They are sure that the Bible 
is the word of God, but they see the defects in 
old ideas of verbal inspiration, infallibility, etc., 
without being able to find satisfactory and in- 
telligent conceptions that are in harmony with 
profound convictions concerning the truth of 
the Bible and its place in life. The situation 
is made worse because there is so much of 
suspicion and distrust in ‘this whole field. 
There has been an immense amount of foolish 
talk about destroying the Bible, directed at 
times against the very types of devout and 
reverent scholars who have done so much to 
make the Bible a new and living book in its 
direct message to the men of today. 

Under these circumstances the example of 
Philip is significant and constitutes a great 
call to the church. The need of the age is for 
such understanding of the Scriptures as will 
enable us to apply them to life. Reverence 
for the Bible can accomplish very little unless 
we understand its precepts and teachings and 
have taken them into our hearts and are mold- 


ing our lives according to the revelation of, 


Jesus Christ. 

If this obligation rests upon those who 
teach, the obligation of open-mindedness rests 
upon those who would learn. The Ethiopian 
treasurer had not his mind obsessed with prej- 
udiced interpretations. He was willing to 
receive new light. That is a greater thing 
than we sometimes realize: We Congrega- 
tionalists have been mindful of the saying at- 
tributed to John Robinson “that there is more 
light to break forth from God’s word.’ That 
is true whether it was John Robinson who 
said it or not, but it is equally true that there 
is more light to break forth upon God’s word. 

The spirit with which we preach the Scrip- 


tures and the spirit with which we avail our-— 


selves of every enlightenment may help to make 
them plain, and has much to do with the 
message that they shall yield. Here we have 
two fine men in splendid co-operation, Philip 
and the Hthiopian treasurer. We do not know 
even the latter’s name, but if we could pro- 
duce in the modern world this particular type 
of co-operation between individuals, we should 
have made a vast step toward a better world, 
for the task of progress is still bound up with 
a matter of willingness to give and willingness 
to receive. ‘ 


Pomona College Activities 
Meeting promptly with its $800,000 the con- 


‘ditional offer of the General Hducation Board 


to give $400,000, Pomona College presses ac- 
tively its campaign to secure the full three 
millions set as its present goal. Various 
friendly supporters are being disclosed or 
created. One “friend of the college’’—or rather 
two, being man and wife—pledged $10,000 to 
found a lecturéship in the department of reli- 
gious education. From A. P. Harwood and 
three children comes the gift of $50,000 for a 
college hospital. The Carnegie Foundation has 
given $50,000 toward the Retiring Fund of 
$200,000. From Claremont and immediate 
vicinity, home of the college, has come the 
munificent initial response of over half a mil- 
lion dollars. In the 12 districts of the college 
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constituency in California, alumni and 1 
are carefully continuing the suecessful 
paign. t 
No little stir has been felt in the colle; 
the subject of military training.  Afte 
war period the R. O. T. C. was conti 
as many men had found themselves se 
handicapped in obtaining commissions } 
of such training in the college course. 
the disciplinary and physical advantages 
acknowledged. To secure the minimum 
ber required to hold the unit, traini 
made compulsory. The instruction has 
of high standard, and many have judgec 
experience to be quite worth while. Hoy 
much opposition has developed both y 
and without the college to the comp 
phase, and adjustment has become ne 
The training will be optional for the 
man class next fall but will be required 
class of ’28. The unit will be maintain 
year, as sufficient sophomores and fr 
will elect it. After that the fate of t 
will depend upon the number who maj 
fit to choose military ‘training. 
An annual gathering of great pleasure 
profit is the meeting of the pastors 3 
young people are represented at Pom 
guests of the college. The morning is 
in the discussion of subjects of mutual - 
est and there is dinner at the inn. Th 
ning this year an address of great fr 
and suggestion was given by Dean 
L. Sperry of Harvard. Pomona maint 
annual Day of Prayer for students. Thi 
March 12, Bishop Charles W. Burns 
M. ©. Church was present, leadin; 
thought. 
Pomona was one of the series of coll 
engage the Oxford team in debate 
merits of prohibition. The three yo 
from across the water, including M: 
MacDonald, son of the great ex-premier, | 
creditable showing, as did the home team. 
gentle raillery they attacked the govern 
policy for its interference with perso: I 
erty, and as unenforceable. It is sig 
that at no college where they spoke acros 
country did they win the assent of the 
ence to their plea. Undoubtedly there has 
with their trip a better understanding ol 
ford with the American colleges. 2 
The college has been host to nume 
ferences this season. There was the 
days’ State Conference of Music Supert 
and Teachers, with valuable discussio: 
superb concert of vocal and _ instr 
contributions. At the banquet of the | 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 20 natio: 
were drawn together. The faculties 
colleges and universities of the Souther 
fornia Conference met March 14, cons 
particularly “The Use of English in © 
and “The Gifted Student.” The college 
host to the directors of physical edu 
the colleges of the Pacific Coast. Th 
college is commendably active in unifyin 
intellectual and spiritual leadership im 
West. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
these things, which usually are soon reco 
from, we are familiar. Sometimes, 
the results of morbid thoughts and violent 
tions do not pass off so quickly. Th 
marks in the nerve and body tissues | 
for years. 

But there is a compensating fact. 


Life is not so short but that there 
room for courtesy.—Hmerson. 
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Handbooks of Modern Evangelism 
The George H. Doran Company are pub- 
hing in America certain Handbooks of Mod- 
n Hyangelism, which have originated in 
reat Brittain, and which are notable contribu- 
ms to this field. Volume I, Hvangelism in 
e Modern World ($1.50), has already been 
viewed in J’he Congregationalist. Volume II, 
ited by “Two University Men,’ deals with 
odern Hvangelistic Movements ($1.75), tell- 
a in successive chapters the story of the Sal- 
tion Army, the Church Army, the Settle- 
ant Movement, the Brotherhood Movement, 
e Industrial Christian Fellowship, the Fel- 
wship of the Kingdom, the Children’s Special 
bvice Mission, the Y. M. C. A., the Christian 
udent Movement, and the Religious Tract 
yeiety. Volumes III and IV ($1.75 each) are 
ited by D. P. Thomson, a noted Scottish 
eacher. Volume III presents twelve chap- 
rs by various writers on aspects of the gen- 
al theme, Winning the Children for Christ, 
d Volume IV, The Modern Evangelistic Ad- 
ess, contains 15 addresses representative of 
eachers who have been eminently effective 
evangelistic appeal. Dr. Harry HW. Fosdick 
the only man from this side of the Atlantic 
10 has a place in the symposium. 


Sermons to Children 

Turn But A STONE, by ARCHIBALD ALEXAN- 
R (Doran. $1.60). Fifty brief sermons to 
ildren by the minister of St. John’s Wood 
esbyterian Church, London, England. They 
e addressed directly to children and not. in- 
rectly to adults. They are crisp, original, 
d suggestive. 

Five-Minute SERMONS IN OBJECTS, by 
NRY T. SELL (Revell. $1.25). Dr. Sell’s 
as haye recently passed ‘a quarter of a 
lion in circulation. This is the second book 
short sermons for children. Sixty-two talks 
e included in this volume and there is a 
apter on the use of objects in sermons. ; 


“The Play’s the Thing” 
OrHELLo (in the Arden Shakespeare), edited 
C. H. Herford. American Edition revised 

Raymond M. Alden (D. C. Heath). 

Mary Ross, in the series, THE PLAYS OF 
M. Barrie (Scribners. $1.00). A charm- 
g play, obscure in its meaning, but not to 
profaned by prosy literalism of interpreta- 
m. What a delightful humorist is J. M. 
arrie! Could anything excel the words that 
- puts in the mouth of Mrs. Morland, that 
en do not have a second childhood because 
ie has never known any who have quite 
issed their first. 

‘Tur JupGE, a play in four acts, by MAXIM 
ORKY (McBride. $1.50). The first published 
rsion of what Mr. Gorky himself regards as 
s best play. In a preface the author dis- 
isses the modern drama and explains his 
ieory of play-writing. 

Eienr Lirrte PiLays FoR CHILDREN, by 
Os—E F'yreMaN (Doran. $1.25). The name of 
le author will be sufficient to commend these 
ttle plays which further evidence her rare 
ff of writing for children. 

Srx Puays, by Racuen Lyman FIELp 
Seribners. $1.25). Professor Baker of “Work- 
lop 47,” whom Harvard dolefully sacrifices 
» Yale, contributes an interesting foreword 
» these one-act plays. The most notable, 
hree Pills in a Bottle, has been favored by 


performance all over the country. The plays 
are all especially adapted for youthful inter- 
pretation. 


TWENTy-Five SwHort PuLays, edited by 
FRANK SHAY (Appleton. $4.00). These plays 
are of international range, representing 24 


countries, with a Yiddish play to complete the 
list. They range in authorship from so dis- 
tinguished a playwright as Maeterlinck, rep- 
resenting Belgium, to authors of slight fame, 
who may, however, be well known in their 
respective countries. Such a volume con- 
stitutes a sort of drama of the nations afford- 
ing in addition to the movement of the indi- 
vidual plays an interesting study in contrasts. 

CaROLINA FoLK-Puays, edited by FREDERICK 
H. Kocn (Henry Holt. $2.00). These one-act 
plays are by various authors, and they are 
here printed with an introduction by Profes- 
sor Koch on Making a Folk Theater. The 
plays were produced by the Carolina Play- 
makers, and are illustrated from actual per- 
formance. 


This Thing of Giving 

Tur ReEcoRD oF A RARE ENTERPRISE OF 
Mercy AND BroruERHOOD, by HENRY H. 
ROSENFELT (Plymouth Press, New York, pp. 
399. $3.50). This book is the romantic story 
of the way in which the Jews of America 
came to the relief of their brethren of Europe. 
It is an interesting account of the way in 
which the drive for funds was carried through, 
and the way in which relief was administered. 
One of the best features of it was the way in 
which the Jews of America were brought to- 
gether in a new type of co-operation and the 
way in which non-Jews aided in the under- 
taking. A limited number of complimentary 
copies have been paid for by Gentiles who 
co-operated in the work described in Henry 
Rosenfelt’s book. Anyone desiring a copy 
should write to the Committee on Good Will 
Between Jews and Christians, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22d St., New York. 


General Books 

DANGERS OF CROOKED THINKING, by Corrt- 
LAND Myers (Revell. $1.50). The former pas- 
tor of Tremont Temple, Boston, runs true to 
form. These sermons are just what one would 
expect, full of fire and punch as he attacks 
what he feels are the erying evils of the time 
under such themes as Building Civilization on 
a Volcano, The Peril of Our Godless Schools, 
Socialism and Christianity, and Is the World 
Growing Better? He gives a mighty negative 
to this last question, and proceeds to show 
that when the world gets bad enough, and im- 
morality and the loss of the spiritual cover 
the world, Christ will come back and redeem 
it. This seems like crooked thinking which 
he so uncompromisingly condemns in others. 
In fact, many of his statements seem to illus- 
trate the very thing which he is trying to 
combat. 

Srupirs or Famous BiBLE WOMEN, by H. 
T. Seri (Revell. 75 cents). A textbook for 
Bible classes taking up studies of 21 notable 
Bible .women. The author says that the best 
Bible women are the acknowledged trail- 
blazers for larger freedom, of thought and 
action. He gives also some of the other 
kind as danger signals, e.g., Delilah and 
Jezebel. The studies are not technical, nor 
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critical, but popular in treatment and prac- 
tical in application. 

FIELDS OF GLory, by Russert H. CONWELL 
(Revell. $1.25). Dr. Conwell, “the grand old 
man” of the American pulpit, is ever young 
and forward-looking in his preaching. What- 
ever his theological viewpoint he is chiefly 
concerned with the Christian religion as ap- 
plied to daily living. From his useful life he 
gathers illustrations that really illustrate. He 
has terse but pointed subjects: Pure Water, 
Transplanted Joys, The Great Untold, The 
Contrary Winds, Love That Smites, and The 
Race for Life. Usually.Dr. Conwell takes 
one truth, expounds and illustrates it, and 
then drives it home with force. 

SamurL Reryno~tps House or SIAM, by 
Grorcr H. Feitrus (Revell. $2.00). Dr. House 
was a pioneer medical missionary in Siam from 
1847-1876. The author suggests two reasons 
for the publication of ‘this volume, one, to 
make accessible valuable material on the early 
history of Christianity in Siam, concerning 
which there has previously been no connected 
account. The second reason was to portray 
the character of the heroic pioneer mission- 
ary, who has been known as “the man with a 
gentle heart”; as a heroic pioneer missionary 
who was one of those responsible for the 
opening of Siam to modern civilization; a 
leader in developing modern education in that 
eountry ; a founder of the school which is now 
grown into the Bangkok Christian College. 
Mrs. House was also a pioneer in female edu- 
cation, instituting the first work of that kind 
among the girls of Siam. 

CHARLES LEMUEL THOMPSON: 


AN AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY, edited by ELiIzABETH OSBORN 
THOMPSON (Revell. $2.50). While this book 
will undoubtedly have peculiar interest for 


members of the Presbyterian Church, it will 
be of yalue to all who are interested in the 
subject of home missions. In the first place, it 
is delightfully written, with a vein of pleasant 
humor running through it, and tells the story 
of some of the most important developments 
in home missionary work in America. Dr. 
Marquis, of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions, says of Dr. Thompson: “He 
conceived and inaugurated more movements in 
the direction of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion and unity than any other Christian leader 
of the last half century.” The foresight and 
wisdom which enabled Dr. Thompson to make 
such a record is revealed in the pages of this 
book. 

RomAN CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN AMERIGA, 
by WesstTerR I. BRowNING (Revell. $1.00). 
Latin America is the theme which has been 
chosen for foreign mission study by the mis- 
sionary boards co-operating in the Missionary 
Education Movement. Dr. Browning, as a 
missionary for 27 years in South America, is 
well qualified to write this book, which will 
be a valuable help in the study of the year’s 
theme. The book is to be commended for its 
fairness and discrimination. Dr. Browning has 
no illusions as to the efficacy of Catholicism 
in meeting the problems of Latin America; 
neither has he to what virtues that church 
possesses, and he sees clearly not only the 
need for co-operation but the manner and the 
limitations thereof. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, Boston or Chicago. 
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The Useful Partridge 


By Anne Miltimore Pendleton 

Nanna, the water-carrier, sat on his door- 
step, looking very sad. He was thinking that 
he was getting so old that he could not carry 
water much longer, but would have to spend 
his days taking care of his little grandchil- 
dren. He loved his grandchildren, but being a 
man, he thought carrying water was a more 
useful work than taking care of little chil- 
dren. 

By Nanna’s side, in a little straw cage, 
sat Tithar. Tithar was a cock partridge, and 
Nanna’s pet. Tithar was sad, too, because he 
was getting old. 2 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Tithar, “I am getting 
quite old and useless.. I do wish I could think 
of something useful to do for my good master.” 
So he humped himself up in a ball to think. 

“Never mind, Tithar,” said Nanna. “Do 
not feel sad. You may yet prove your use- 
fulness.” 

Then Nanna picked up the cage, and went 
to his work in the city. He always took his 
pet with him wherever he went. 

Now, to get to the city, Nanna had to go 
through a scrubby jungle. When they came 
to the middle of the scrubby jungle, Tithar 
saw a little partridge hen sitting on her nest. 

“Good morning,, ‘Tithar,’ said the hen. 
“What are you doing today to make yourself 
useful?” 

“Alas!” said Tithar, 
ful. I am too old.” 

“How silly!” said the little hen, ‘to think 
just because you can no longer be useful at 
one thing that you cannot be useful at any- 
thing. Surely, you can think of some way to 
be useful.” a 

“Maybe so,’ said) Tithar, but he did not 
sound very: hopeful. All that day he moped 
in his cage. 

“Did you do it? Did you do it?’ asked a 
little bird. 

“No,” said the crow. ‘“He never does any- 
thing. He is not a bit useful.” 

That afternoon when Nanna was going home 
through the scrubby jungle, the little part- 
ridge hen was nowhere to be seen. Only a 
lot of feathers were scattered about, and the 
five eggs in the nest were barely warm. 

Nanna put the eggs in the cage with Tithar 
to carry them home. ‘ 

Tithar, even if he was a cock, cuddled down 
and covered the eggs with his wings, just like 
a mother hen. 

For many days the other birds wondered 
and wondered what the little partridge cock 
was doing. But when they asked him, Tithar 
just smiled, and kept very, very quiet. 

One day three baby partridges hatched out. 
All the birds were so surprised. 

“Did you do it? Did you do it?’ asked a 
little bird. 

“Yes, he did it,” said the crow. 

But Tithar was too busy scratching for 
food to say anything himself. 

“Ah, Tithar, little partridge,” said Nanna, 
“you have taught me a lesson and given me 
an idea, besides. I will raise little partridges, 
and little love birds, and little parrots, and 
sell them to the people of the Bazaar for pets. 
Even though I can no longer be a famous 
water carrier, I can yet be useful. I think 
I can make the people as ‘happy with birds, 


“T am no longer use- 
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as I used to make them with cool drinks of 
fresh water.” 

“Yes,” said the crow, who loved to preach, 
though he did not practice what he preached, 
“it is much greater to do what little you can, 
than to mope because you cannot do great 
things.” 

But the little partridge said never a word. 

(Notr: This story is based upon a true 
incident.) 

(All rights reserved) 


Falling Stones 
By Claribel Weeks Avery 


Malcolm Hall had remained in one place so 
long that his older sister Marjorie came but 
of the house to see what had so interested the 
active little fellow. She found him dropping 
wee slivers of stone, hardly larger than coarse 
sand, down the holes that a colony of ants 
had made by the roadside. 

“Oh, Maleolm! you mustn’t!” she protested. 
“How do the poor ants feel when those great 
pieces of stone crash into their houses? They 
seom as large to them as those big rocks on 
the hill do to us.” 

Malcolm looked troubled. ‘It’s lots of fun 
to see them carry them out again,” she said 
finally. 

“It's no fun for the ants: it’s hard work,” 
insisted Marjorie. ‘“‘Why don’t you put down 
some cracker crumbs and watch them carry 
them into the holes? That would be just as 
much fun for you, and the ants would enjoy 
it, too.” 

“Marjorie!” came a sudden call from the 
hill, where Mr. Hall and Marjorie’s twin, 
Russell, were at work. 

“Do you want me up 
ealled back. 

“Yes, come up!” Russell shouted. “We need 
another hand on this rock.” 

Marjorie started obediently up the hill, and 


there?’ Marjorie 


+it?’ asked Mr. Hall. 
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Malcolm ran after her. Mr. Hall planned 
sow this hillside to field peas, and he and I 
sell were now clearing it of stones before { 
plowed it. Once started, the rocks ro 
easily down the hill and piled up at ne 
where Mr. Hall could load them on a d 
But the ground was still soft from the sp 
rains, and the very large rock upon wW 
they were now working sank into the e 
as fast as Russell and his father could” 
it out. 5 

“Take hold of this lever with me,” dire 
Mr. Hall, “so Russell can run to the w 
for a larger one.” 

“Let me help!” begged Malcolm, as J 
jorie grasped the pole behind her ‘father, 
Russell hurried away with a hatchet. 

“No, keep out from underfoot!” warned 
Hall sharply. 1 

Russell worked as fast as possible, but 
jorie’s slender arms ached before he came | 
with a long, green pole and thrust it in be 
the lighter one. Then all three pulled t 
best on the new lever. The great rock hes 
and seemed about to topple over, but 
stuck. 4 

“Can you and Marjorie hold it as F 
while I hoe the dirt away from in front 
“I’m sure it will s 
then.” ; 

Russell and Marjorie obediently lean 
the end of the pole, while their father 1 
around the rock. Just then, Malcolm, 
was still eager to help, picked up the sm 
lever that had fallen to the ground. It 
too heavy for him, and he fell sprawling, | 
and all, directly behind the wobbling is 

if 


“Oh, father!” screamed Marjorie. 
coming back on Malcolm!” 

Mr. Hall dropped the hoe and caught 
top of the rock with both hands, at the 
time shouting to Russell and Marjorie to” 
The rock swayed uncertainly, but fin 
pitched forward and rolled down the hill. 
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had sprung aside as it started, and now 


yed and caught Malcolm out of the hole. 


Jon’t ever do that again, young man,” 
aid sternly. “See how white sister is! I 
shaky myself. _ You’d better go down to 
house, Marjorie, and make us all some 
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lemonade. Russell and I are both hot and 
thirsty.” 

“And get me some cracker crumbs for the 
ants,’ called Malcolm from his father’s arms. 
“T understand about ants better now.” 


(All rights reserved) 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Ethical Certainties 

he Editor of The Congregationalist: 
read with great pleasure the very inter- 
g article by Dr. Albert W. Palmer on 
I Am a Minister. It suggests to us that 
on consists of two parts, on the one hand 
mystical, on the other the ethical. The 
ical is a matter of faith and hope. We 
never be as sure of any of our theological 
fs as we are of a demonstration in mathe- 
2S or a proven fact of physical science, 
n regard to ethics we can be. The moral 
igs as certain and immutable as the law 
rayitation. Therefore if a minister will 
e himself largely to the ethical side of 
on he can feel that he is doing a man’s 
He is dealing with no uncertainties. 
s doing the most useful work that a man 
Jo in the world. And that is what Jesus 
He confined himself almost entirely to 
thical and practical side of religion. We 
eave the rest in God’s hands, feeling about 
Whittier did when he wrote: 
I know not where his islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I eannot drift 

Beyond his love and care. 


ng Beach, Cal. W. L, MEINZER. 


For Merger of Periodicals 
he Editor of The Oongregationalist: 
ding a letter in The Congrcgationalist 
n. 8 on the consolidation of publications, 
urred to me that it might be worth while 
a how the matter appears from the 
oint of a foreign missionary. 

ould not venture to express an opinion 
fie questions of management and ex- 
ture involved in any partial or complete 
lidation of the publications of our de- 
nation, because those are for experts to 
. But from the point of view of a mis- 
ry in a foreign field, like India, there is 
to be said in favor of a combined peri- 
|: It would bring to us, afar from the 
base, fresh news from the home as well 
e foreign field. ‘ Many of the problems of 
home missionary or the worker among 
yard races in America are essentially the 
‘as those with which we have to deal, 
a periodical bringing us the latest news 
be most welcome. The advantage of 
g this in a weekly, as against a monthly 
zine, would be in freshness of news, and 
in greater volume, as the pages of a 
bly: magazine are necessarily limited. 
sondly, I think that a combined maga- 
might serve as a clearing-house for dis- 
m of methods and problems, such as is 
0ssible within the limited sphere of a 
ily magazine devoted. exclusively to the 
nm or home phase. 
irdly, would there not be a gain to the 
ers of all the home churches in present- 
IS a grand whole the united missionary 
of our church, girdling the world and 
fering to the needs of many peoples, 
new breadth of vision might result to 
ank and file, and even to the ministers, 
e Congregational churches, from haying a 
‘ magazine with the whole work of our 
hes set forth, and no arbitrary line drawn 
en “home” and “foreign” work? 


ald consolidation result in less repre- 


sentation of the “foreign” missionary cause 
than now is given through the pages of the 
Missionary Herald? And similarly of the 
“home” side? It is impossible for one to say 
who does not think in terms of columns and 
paragraphs and thousand or hundred words, 
as an editor or printer must. But it would 
seem, to an inexpert observer, that there 
would not be a loss, if the publication should 
be weekly instead of monthly, and that there 
would often be a gain in more prompt publi- 
cation and fresher presentation of what is 
actually going on in the world field. 
A MISSIONARY. 


Negro Education and Co-operation 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In a recent editorial contribution by Presi- 
dent Irving Maurer he speaks of “Negro Edu- 
cation and Leadership.” On this foundation 
he builds his argument. His superstructure 
is consistent with his foundation, but it seems 
to me his foundation is wrong. Instead of 
“Leadership,” I would put “Co-operation.” 
After two generations of progress the Negro 
is no longer a ward, either of the nation or 
the church. This is alike to the credit of his 
benefactors and himself. No principle not ap- 
plicable to the education of the white is longer 
applicable to him. It is too late in the day to 
be speaking of any particular kind of educa- 
tion for the Negro. He needs all kinds of 
education. This is all the more urgent be- 
cause of the segregation of which he is a vic- 
tim. Shut in upon itself, this group must 
have the very best in every line. 

In a democracy like this one group has no 
right to impose its leadership on another. I 
would appreciate it if the white group would 
refuse the leadership of its educated young 
men and women by the Negro. If this be true 
the colored have the same right to refuse the 
dictation of the leadership of its educated 
youth by the white group. But clearly in 
view of the inter-relation of the races, the in- 
terests of democracy would require that there 
be co-operation between black and white in 
teaching the youth. That has already come 
about in our Southern colored institutions. The 
co-operation of white and colored in the facul- 
ties of these schools makes the instruction in 
them unique in its preparation for life in our 
democracy. This co-operation should go right 
on, 
head of the institution, regardless of his color. 

No one can excel me in admiration for Mr. 
Booker T. Washington. I regard him one of 
the three supremely great Americans in all 
our history. A part of his greatness lay in 
fitting perfectly into the niche of time in which 
he lived. Had he lived a decade or so longer 
he would necessarily have been a very dif- 
ferent man. For one thing I happened to 
know from him that it was his purpose to 
make Tuskegee a great academic institution, 
built indeed on the foundation of the indus- 
trial institution, and partaking of its genius. 
Had he lived today he would necessarily have 
reversed himself on the matter of the Negro 
migration, and would have taken the ground 
his chosen successor did. It would, therefore, 
be an anachronism for a group without to im- 
pose upon the Negro people the kind of leader 


so that the best man should be at the ~ 
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Mr. Washington was a decade or so ago. 
Moreover, the colored people assume the right 
to choose -their own leaders and not have them 
chosen for them. It would not be right for 
the colored people to choose the leaders for 
the white. And when the colored people 
choose their leaders they will no doubt be of 
a type unlike what Mr. Washington was sup- 
posed to be or what some fear in the revolu- 
tionary type. ‘The Negroes as a group have 
been characterized by a certain sound sense 
that selects the best of two extremes, and they 
may be trusted to do this in the present situ- 
ation. 

It is on this principle of co-operation in edu- 
cation that we shall find that path of co-op- 
eration in the life of the nation that will lead 
to inter-racial peace and progress. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. H. H. Proctor. 


How Long Is Lent? 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

The Congregationalist has published many 
“Lenten programs,’ with excellent series of 
sermon topics. Why should these be desig- 
nated as Lenten programs? The topics are the 
vital topies of Christianity which preachers 
should emphasize throughout the year. ; 

In the minds of many people the idea of 
self-denial is connected with the observance of 
Lent. But Jesus did not teach that we should 
practice self-denial six weeks in the year; he 
said, “daily.” If it is good to practice self- 
denial during Lent, why not all the year? Here 
is a mathematical proposition: As six weeks 
is to fifty-two weeks so is the practice of the 
modern church to the ideal of Jesus. 

In the rural parishes of northern New Eng- 
land the springtime is the most unfavorable 
season for special meetings. The roads are at 
the worst, and the farmers are busy making 
sugar. In some parishes this is the most ardu- 
ous task of the year, and the most remunera- 
tive labor. School vacations are timed to give 
the boys a chance to help with the sugaring. 
Now do those rural churches which haye no 
Lenten program need to apologize? 

It is a law of human nature, as of physics, 
that action is followed by reaction. In those 
communities where dances are suspended dur- 
ing Lent, posters will frequently announce 
“the last dance before Lent” on a Tuesday 
evening. And during the days following 
Easter the gay set will make up for lost time. 
In their observance of Lent the Romanists 
make an exception of St. Patrick’s Day, and 
the young people will always take advantage 
of the exception. 

Is it well to designate a particular season 
of the year for the observance of principles 
which should be in force all the year? Or 
should we practice an asceticism in Lent which 
may not wisely be continued? Does the ob- 
servance of Lent rest upon good psychology? 


Bakersfield, Vt. Wittam Couron CLarK, 


Another Version 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

When I read the new version of the old 
children’s prayer in The Congregationalist of 
March 19, I thought I would send you our 
version, for I think it is still better. ~ 

~“Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
Angels guard me ’til I wake, et 
This I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The second line could as well be changed to 
that offered by Mr. Huckel to avoid the word 
“soul” if one desired. 

Perhaps this will not seem any better to 
one not used to it but it seems to me more 
nearly to keep the old original meaning. 

- Upper Darby, Pa. H. B. WINCHELL. 
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New Church Home for Needham 
When fire destroyed the house of worship of 
EVANGELICAL, NEEDHAM, Mass., less than a 
year and a half ago, it looked like a long pull 
ahead to raise funds for the erection of a 
new building adequate for such a growing 
community as this suburb of Boston. The 
new church home however, a reality, for 
during the last of March and tthe first of this 
month services were held to dedicate not only 
a house of worship but also an organ, a Com- 
munion table, and other gifts which have been 
donated by loyal friends of the church. 

One of the high points of the dedicatory ex- 
ercises was the Good Friday evening Com- 
munion service, when 104 members were wel- 
comed into the church by the pastor, Rey. 
Harry W. Kimball. Of this number 39 came 
on confession of faith. These new additions 
to the strength of the church were not only 
some of the younger members of the parish 
but also outstanding men and women of the 
community. It was a most impressive service 
as this large group pledged their loyalty to the 
larger Church of Christ by uniting with the 
local church. 

The new chureh building is of brick, with 
Colonial approaches and doorways, and was 
erected at a cost of about $67,000. The whole 
property, including the parish house which was 
‘built a few years ago, is valued at $100,000. 
The interior has an atmosphere of simplicity. 
The color scheme is four-toned. A vaulted 
ceiling is in cream, with walls slightly darker, 
the dado darker still, and the waxed gumwood 
pews furnishing- a final tone of brown. The 
room will seat 450, and when a chapel in the 
rear is thrown open 200 more seats are avail- 
able. Fluted Colonial columns line the arch in 
the church and seven attractive glass lanterns 
of Colonial design supplement the indirect 
system of lighting. 

The organ is the gift of the choir of 30, 
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which is under the direction of Dr. Arthur H. 
Wilde, dean of the Boston University School 
of Education. It was built to the specifica- 
tions of Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston 
University. A Communion table is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gordon in memory of 
their daughter. 

Off the chapel is a ladies’ parlor, with fire- 
place, and adjoining is the kindergarten and 
primary room of the Sunday school. In the 
basement are housed other Sunday school de- 
partments. The auditorium, which includes a 
stage, is lined on one side by five classrooms 
equipped with movable wooden curtains. An- 
other classroom is near the stage, and on the 
other side of the hall three similar rooms are 
available. The kitchen and dining service is 
also in the basement. 

The preacher at the service for the dedica- 
tion of the church was Dr. James Chalmers, 
principal of the Framingham Normal School. 
Senior Deacon J. I. Horr led the responsive 
reading and Rey. H. A. Lincoln read the Scrip- 
ture lesson, 


The Louisiana Conference 


Central Congregational Church,, New Or- 
leans, Rey. W. L. Cash, pastor, played a fine 
host to the Louisiana Congregational Confer- 
ence, which was held April 3-5. A full repre- 
sentation of delegates from the churches of 
the state and their auxiliaries attended the 
sessions, with some outside visitors including 
the following: Rey. G. L. Cady, Rey. J. C. 
Prince, Dr. W. H. Rollins, Dr. E. R. Stearns, 
Supt. H. S. Barnwell, Mrs. H. HB. Lawless, 
and Rey. H. C. McDowell. 

Religious education and social service work 
and the needs of the rural church evangelism 
formed the main topics of discussion. 

The representatives of the churches showed 
awakened interest in evangelistic effort and 
added interest in Sunday school and young 


New HoME OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


This building was dedicated March 29. 


Rev. Harry W. Kimball, the pastor, is 


shown in the foreground. 


people’s work. Secretary Prince of # 
cation Society, in speaking of strategi 
in religious education, said, “Our obje 
the development and direction of C 
character. In attaining these, it is n 
to give attention to trained leaders 
inclusive program, efficient agencies, a 
equipment, sufficient finances, and the 
sion of the spirit of the Master-Teache1 
is that of life-sharing. The program 1 
clude worship, instruction, and service, 
to meet the pupils’ needs. The age 
religious education are the home, the 
and the community.” . 

Supt. H. R. Dunn recommended the 
ing goals: Pvangelism, religious ed 
missionary endeavor, community activit 
administration. He also urged a mi 
women’s, and social service workers’ 
ence for persons who are not included 
King’s Mountain Conference. 

Rey. E. H. Phillips, in addressing t¢ 
ference, said that there had been mar 
terest during the year in young peopl 
community welfare work. He gave 
description of the conference for young 
last summer and spoke of the plans { 
year’s gathering. 

The closing address was by Rey. 
McDowell on Sunday evening. At the ¢ 
appeal for funds for the MeDowell aut 
was met by a response of $300. | 
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Young People as Hosts to 
Parish 


A social event of unusual importance 
life: of CenTRAL, NEWBURYPORT, Masi 
the third annual birthday party recent; 
by the young people to the entire 
The rooms of the parish house were ela 
decorated. In the dining room 12 tabl 
trimmed to represent the months of 
and each guest, after paying as ad 
cent for each year of his age up to 
his own birthday table. 

After supper the company adjourn 
vestry. There the’ guests suddenly fo 
selves in China. Lanterns, birds, bul 
and fish were suspended everywhere in 
These were to attract the good spirits. 
were also cats grinning from the windé 
posts to ward off the evil spirits. Pine b 
and Chinese parasols furnished an | 
background. In one corner was 2 
garden with a canopy of blue sky stu 
stars, and in front a lake spanned b 
nese rustic bridge, made with cur 
angles because evil spirits can travel 
straight lines. A big black cat gu 


_ e 


bridge as an extra precaution aga 
spirits. Grass and pine trees comp 
garden. 


The pastor, Rey. H. O. Hannum, 
of ceremonies. As the party was a 
party, he wished everybody “many | 
turns.” He introduced Dr. Hdward 
the representative of Central Chure 
kien, China, who came as a surprise at? 
opportune time. He brought greeti 
China and made felicitous remarks. 4 
followed by community singing, led 
Hannum. ‘Then a novel entertai 
presented. This included “The Ma 
Chinese Lanterns,’ in which 14 
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_ earrying wands on the ends of which. 


lanterns. This was given with the lights 
ned and colored spotlights thrown on the 
yrmers with beautiful effect. 

ie last event in the entertainment was a 
atization of a Chinese fairy story called 
. Fairy Serpent.” This was carried out 
ue Chinese theater style, with no scenery, 
the actors announcing themselves to the 
mee, with the orchestra on the stage play- 
it their own will at odd moments during 
ay, and with the actors stopping to drink 
it any time they desired. The story was 
‘isingly like our own “Beauty and the 
ft." 

e climax of the evening, and that which 
perfection to the whole, was the short 
e deyotional service conducted by .Mr. 
um in the form of family prayers. He 
for his theme the idea of God among 
with the keynote the phrase, ‘God hath 
d his people.’ He outlined what this 
' mean for Central Church. ‘The service 
1 with a hymn and the benediction. 

é€ purpose of the party was to promote 
liness, to encourage the church as a fam- 
play and worship together, and it was 
mtly successful. The entire affair was 
of the 


the educational director 


ood, 


, general direction of Miss Anna 
h. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


and There in the Granite State 

Hitissoro, Rev. H. L. McCann, pastor, 
verage attendance at the preaching serv- 
as recently been larger than for some 
. “The public seems to be unusually 
ested in the presentation of the Christian 
el,’ is the report. The church school, 
s in an excellent condition. Lent was ob- 
by a special Thursday evening service, 


ich Mr. McCann preached on the Seven 
s of the Cross. For a Sunday evening sery- 
ere has been held during the winter a union 
*e with the other Protestant church of 
illage—the Methodist—at which the min- 
have alternated in preaching and all 
sble musical talent in the community has 
used. : 
vy. A. L. Hill of WiLTon was one of the 
rs of the state to receive an increase of 
y this year. The sum of $500 was added 
$s salary in recognition of his admirable 
se. Another encouraging feature of the 
at Wilton is the organization of a Chris- 
Hndeavor Society of ’teen age boys and 
_ They conduct a Sunday evening serv- 
nd a monthly social. Most of the mem- 
are also members of the church and share 
S$ local expenses and missionary appor- 
nent. 
wepon, Rey. John McLaren, pastor, is 
sing in the gift of $1,000, presented by 
Sharles Cram and his sister, Mrs. Edward 
¢, in memory of their mother, Mrs. Abbie 
1, for many years a faithful member of 
hureh. A Junior Christian Endeavor So- 
at Langdon meets every Wednesday 
noon, and has a normal attendance of 30. 
‘TH, which has recently called Rey. M. G. 
er from Warren, Vt., to be its pastor, is 
ng forward in co-operation with the new 
v in an enthusiastic manner. The par- 
ge has been equipped with a new furnace, 
is to haye electric lights. 
an example of the strenuous life of a 
rin a rural community, the work of Rev. 
- Osborne of PemBrokr may be taken. He 
thes in his own church Sunday mornings, 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


All sermons are bread, though some have 
more crust than others. 


and teaches a class in the church school. At 
2.15 he has conducted during the winter a 
service at Pembroke Hill. At four o’clock he 
meets a group of boys and girls at the par- 
sonage for an Intermediate Christian Hn- 
deavor meeting, and at seven conducts a second 
preaching service in the Pembroke Church. 
Recent events in the life of Pembroke are the 
acquisition of vestments for the choir, and the 
gift of an organ blower. 


Large Easter Offering 

FRANKLIN STREET, MANCHESTER, received a 
class of 49 persons on Palm Sumday, making 
a total of 185 additions in the 11 months just 
past. On Easter Sunday a free will offering 
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amounting to $1,000 was taken for the 
women’s work. Special musical features of 
the season were the rendering of Stainer’s 
“The Crucifixion” on the evening of Good 
Friday, and a special musical vesper service 
Easter evening, with the Apollo Quartet of 
Boston giving the program. Rey. J. M. Phil- 
lips is the pastor. 


Newport Woman’s Federation 


‘SourH, Newrort, Rey. F. B. Bigelow, pas- 
tor, received 34 new members at a largely at- 
tended Communion service on Thursday eve- 
ning of Holy Week. Only one was by letter, 
but six others had had previous church mem- 
bership, one in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and one from Petrograd in the Greek Catholic: 
This makes a total of 83 additions since the 
beginning of the present pastorate last June. 

Another interesting featuré of the work at 
Newport is the woman’s federation, which has 
more than doubled the former combined mem- 
bership. This federation operates through five 


Building the Church of Tomorrow 
Through the Youth of Today 


3,000 Leaders 


are receiving from the Education Society helpful sug- 
gestions for study courses, discussion topics, wor- 
ship materials, and service programs. This service is 
given freely through regular and special bulletins, 
weekly helps for the Christian Endeavor and Optional 
Topics, correspondence, and personal interviews. 


20,000 Students 


with Congregational affiliations are served by Uni- 
versity Pastors connected with the Education Society. 
These men help the student to meet his personal prob- 
lems through intelligent guidance and personal asso- 


ciation. 


They prepare students for effective work in 


the “Home-town” church. 


2,000 Potential Recruits 


for full time Christian service are receiving counsel 
through the bi-monthly bulletins of the Education 
Society, frequent correspondence, summer conferences 
and week-end institutes, and personal interviews. 


We have requests from ten different parts of the country for 
appropriations to be used in securing Leaders for Summer Con- 
ferences, additional University Pastors, and better equipment for 
some that are sorely handicapped. The Society would gladly re- 


spond with the service requested. 


But—additional service cannot be until its present indebted- 
ness of $50,000 is cleared off. We must either get more money, 


or cut our budget and our work. 


The Society closes its year May 31. 


Will you help us now to clear 


away this barrier and let us go forward to a larger and better service ? 


Checks for Special Gifts should be made payable to the 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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thoroughly organized circles, with one general 
and one group meeting each month. 


VERMONT 
Easter Services at First, Morrisville : 

The Faster season at First, MORRISVILLE, 
was marked by a special service on Good Fri- 
day evening at which 16 received the rite of 
baptism and 23 were received into the church, 
22 on confession. The most significant fea- 
ture of ithe event was the fact that all but one 
of the number were adults. 


THE NORTHFIELD CAMP 


Quinneh Tuk 
For Boys Est. 1902 


Field and water sports. 
Nature hikes. Horseback 
riding. Motor trips to 
lakes and mountains. In- 
ducements for musicians, 
Best influences. Moder- 
ate rates. Noextras. A 
parent writes: X is show- 
ing in many ways the 
benefits of the summer at 
Quinneh Tuk. Booklet. 


Address, Sec’y, Quinneh 
Tuk, Northfield, Mass. 


WHAT A CHANCE! 


To see Europe: France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, England. 


To make a Pilgrimage to the homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Abelard, De Molay, Rousseau, Calvin, 
Bruno, St. Francis, Savonarola, Galileo, Sarpi, 
Zwingli, Huss, Luther, Melancthon, Goethe, Guten- 
berg, Grotius, Descartes, Spinosa, the Wesleys, 
Penn, Milton, Fox, Ridley, Latimer, Wiclif, Bun- 
yan, Wilberforce. 

To get an Inspiration from the lives of the founders 
of our Protestant Faith and our Protestant Democ- 
racy. 

To get Material — you clergymen and teachers — 
that will be invaluable in your professional work ; 
will solve the Sunday Evening Church problem. 


Tour Director and Lecturer, 
Wm. Channing Brown 


Party sails June 17. Send for circular 


intercollegiate Tours 
441 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A large congregation, including Lamoille 
Commandery of Knights Templar who at- 
tended in a body, enjoyed an inspiring Waster 
service, while in the evening the Sunday 
school, assisted by the choir, presented the 
program “Day of Victory,’ in a very credit- 
able manner. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Farewell Day at Hough’s Neck, Quincy 

Rey. R. E. Waitt, for four years pastor of 
Hoven’s Neck, Quincy, concluded his min- 
istry March 22. The occasion was marked by 
the reception of 15 persons into membership 
and administering baptism to 17. Since Mr. 
Waitt’s coming 90 have been added to the 
rolls, a new parsonage has been built and 
definite plans have been made for a modern 
edifice. Mr. Waitt returns to the active serv- 
ice of the Methodist denomination with which 
he is affiliated, being appointed to South Man- 
chester, Ct. 


In and Near Brockton 

A large congregation greeted Rev. W. B. 
Jerge as he began his ministry at ROCKLAND, 
Faster. 

Sunset Ave., Brincrwater, has lately car- 
ried on special services in which neighboring 
ministers participated. 

J. M. Walker, father of Mrs. Herbert 
Walker, wife of the minister of HorBprooK and 
caretaker of the Ilolbrook Church, died re- 
cently. 

First ParisH, Brockton, received 21 new 
members Haster, 17 on profession of faith. 

G. P. Williamson, organist at WHITMAN for 
the past eight years, concluded his services 
March 29 and was presented with a nurse of 
gold by the choral society and a marked tribute 
from the pastor, Rey. W. W. Dornan, at the 
morning service. 


Lenten Services at Brockton 

Brockton followed its usual custom, holding 
noonday services Holy Week, from 12.10 to 
12.45 in the Colonial Theater, under the 
auspices of the local federation. The general 
subject was “With the Savior,’ and the topics 
considered by the preachers were: ‘At Beth- 
any, among His Friends’; “At Jerusalem, 
among His Enemies’; “In the Upper Room, 
with His Disciples’; “In the Garden, with 


“A book of inestimable value” 


OUT INTO LIFE 


BY DOUGLAS HORTON 


Pastor of the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


S. Parkes Cadman, D.D.: 


“T have read ‘OUT INTO LIFE’ with gratification and profit. It 


covers an exceedingly difficult question in an unusually clear and 


helpful way. 


No young man or woman should be without the book. 


Parents, teachers, and guardians will find in it wise and timely 
guidance. All who have to choose a calling can derive benefit from 


its admirable treatment of the various professions. 


I am especially 


impressed by its conciseness and thoroughness.” 


PRICE, NUT, $1.25; By MAIL, $1.35 
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KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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His Father”; “On the Cross, with the 
factors.” Rev. Messrs. EH. H. Gibson, 


Coe, and A. F. Holton of the Congrega 
Churches were among the speakers. The 
agement gave free use of the theater. 


: 
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A Day of Ingathering in Fall River 
Easter Sunday was a day of special 
at CENTRAL, Fatt River. Preparatio 
the day began with a series of six Len 
dresses on Thursday evenings by the 
Rev. C. E. Hellens. On the last Th 
evening there was a largely attended 
munion service at which 34 new membe 
received into the church. The waded 
the church, the largest of any Prot 
church in the city, was nearly filled on] 
Sunday morning. An _ interesting featu 
the ‘service was the presence of the 
large Bible class, the men occupying a 
of the church reserved for them. A num 
babies were baptized in the afternoon an 
quartet, augmented by a number of 
singers, gave a fine rendition of Bu 
tata, “Christ the Victor.’ The day 1 
climax of «a high degree of interest 
been admirably sustained throughout fl 
tire winter, and this old church, 
something of an_ historical landmark | 
denomination, was never on a firmer 
tion than it is today. ] 


Large Number of Accessions 
at Centre, Haverhill 

Easter was the greatest day in the h 
of CenTRE, HAvernitn. Long before the e 
ing of the service every pew was filled 
persons attending. The board of dea 
gether with Rey. M. J. Brigham of the NW 
dist Episcopal. Church, occupied the | 
with Rev. H. E. Hurd, pastor. Twelve 
had been tied with bunches of pinks to 
the places of those received into church 
bership. Before the service 22 candidates 
baptized. Seventy-four members were 
47 on confession. All but three were 
and 31 were men. This makes a total 
received during Mr. Hurd’s pastorate. — 
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Adams Square, Worcester, 
to Build Parish House 
ADAMS SQUARE, WORCESTER, Rey. f 
Packard, pastor, has just completed 2 
cessful campaign for a $25,000 parish 
building fund in which practically the 
amount has been subscribed on a thre 
payment basis. There were 209 subserib 
amounts in no case exceeding $1,000. — 
are in hand for an addition with basemet 
one story to provide for church-schoo 
social activities, and building will 
once in expectation that the work will be 
pleted at the opening of the church w 
the fall. 


Wollaston Begins Building May 1 

The committee directing the building ¢ 
new $125,000 house of worship of WOLL 
Quincy, will break ground Friday, ™ 
During the erection, services will be econé 
in the parish house. a 

In Lent the men’s club arranged thre 
nificant special Sunday evening prog 
Palm Sunday night the Wollaston Lodge 
& A. M. united in worship. 


Memorial Windows for Central, Lynn 

Two beautiful new memorial windows 
recently dedicated in CENTRAL, LYNN 
first the gift of the children of Mrs. St 
Hill, who chose as an appropriate subj 
a memorial window the Resurrection 
The angel descends as from heaven am 
lilies, a spray of which is held in the hi 
a symbol of the hope that springs eter 
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ection. The figure is of much dignity 
presents a feeling of both confidence and 
Mrs. Hill, wife of William F. Hill, 
jd with Central Church by letter in 1867, 
‘eontinued a loyal and faithful member 
| her death, Dec. 31, 1904. 

second memorial window is dedicated to 
‘memory of Mrs. Adelaide Louise Jones, 
er husband, Dr. E. W. Jones. This is 
yer angel figure and is in contrast to the 


ONE or THE NEw WINDOWS 
AT CENTRAL CHURCH 
Representing the Resurrection Angel 


rection Angel both in color and in sub- 
being the Angel of Triumph. This pre- 
a joyous figure of praise, as is seen by 
cext upon the banner of the standard, 
'y to God in the Highest.” The warm 
have been used in this window, glowing 
color—amber, rose, garnet. It is a mes- 
of a life of achievement and of triumph. 
Jones united with Central, Lynn, by 
from First, Concord, N. H., Jan. 6, 
For more than 25 years she was actively 
Sted in the work of this church. She 
ept. 6, 1920. The windows were designed 
ecuted at the studios of the Alfred M. 
Co. of Boston. 


ynference at Central, Newburyport 
TRAL, NEWBURYPORT, has a flourishing 
club of about 60 members. It tries to 
good fellowship, interest men in the 
h and its work, and bring them together 
a comradeship imbued with the Chris- 
It works through its Bible class 
undays, monthly meetings with dinner 
rogram, and definite tasks through special 
ittees. One of these, the social service 
‘ittee, has charge of a monthly Sunday 
ng musical service. 

music used at these services is of a 
order. The aim is not to entertain, but 
tivate a worshipful mood and deepen the 
ous life. The purpose is to demonstrate 
ywer of music to mold character. Valu- 
assistance has been rendered by trained 
rs, including the Pilgrim Male Quartet, 
Artist Mixed Quartet, and the King’s 
el Choir of Boston. 

| impressive feature of these services is 
onsecration of the Offering. The people 
and unite in declaring their faith as 


believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
erhood of Man. I believe that Christ is 


‘human breast—the hope of a heavenly 
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the Way, the Truth, and the Life. I believe 
in the clean heart, the unworldly mind, and 
the service of love that Jesus taught and 
lived. I accept his spirit and his teaching. 
This church, under the leadership of its re- 
sourceful minister, Rev. H. O. Hannum, held 
in February a midwinter conference of all the 
members of its permanent working force. It 
was the general verdict of the 80 workers who 
attended that it was “the most remarkable 
gathering held in the church in years.” There 
was practically a 100 per cent. attendance, 
only sickness and absence from the city pre- 
venting the few absentees from being present. 
Not one of the many persons asked to take 
part in the various assignments declined to 
serve. All were ready to help. The purpose 
of the gathering was to dignify the life of the 
church and clarify its mission in all minds, so 
that all might feel related to the main task. 
To do this all were conceived as builders, and 
were asked to help picture the various aspects 
of the church’s life in concrete fashion. The 
minister presided and directed the discussion. 
The life of the church was portrayed in four 
pictures on the four walls of the room. The 
pictures were named the House of Friendship, 
the House of Melody, the House of Prayer, 
and the House of Good Will. The first was 
intended to emphasize brotherhood; the second, 
the value of a singing church; the third, the 
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usefulness of secret and social prayer; the 
fourth, the need of service at home and abroad. 
There were ten speakers, all laymen and lay- 
women. The minister summed up the program 
in a few sentences, and all were made to feel 
the incomparable importance of the noble work 
of the Christian Church, and more ready than 
ever to build their lives into it. One of the 
impressive features of the conference was the 
singing. Each hymn was selected with care 
and emphasized the particular thought under 
consideration. Previous to the conference a 
supper was served. 


Accepts Call to Hillcrest, Melrose 
HILLCREST, MELROSE, has been fortunate in 
securing as pastor Rev. K. S. Learey of Find- 
lay, O. For two years and a half he has 
been assistant pastor at Mystic, Medford, Rev. 
T. C. Richards, pastor. Mr. Learey has been 
very successful in his work as leader of young 
people in this church. In addition to being 
director of religious education and counselor 
of the Y. P. S. C. E., he has been of great 
assistance in musical and social work. He 
is a young man of parts and promise—a fine 
personality, a good scholar, and a_ preacher 
of ability. He is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1922 and graduates in May 
from the Boston University School of Theology. 
It is expected that he will begin work at Mel- 
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power. 


in a sane and dignified portrait. 


Nmiaiaieleiaiviaiaiaizizizisislzisisis 


“One of the two lives of Jesus written in 2,000 years worthy 
of being described as literature.’’ John Haynes Holmes. 


A Small-Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


a3 E see that the human heart of that one Man is the same heart 

which beats unchangeably in all men,’ wrote Margaret Deland 
of this book. Sheerly beautiful as literary biography, its special effec- 
tiveness lies in its penetrating attempt to get at the source of Christ’s 


The essential kernel of his teachings, the inner significance of 
his healing power, the deeper meaning of his self-confidence and 
courage are interpreted with new insight in the light of modern under- 
standing of mysticism and genius,—a revealing of an historic figure 


Wherever Books Are Sold $2.00 
Harper & Brothers Publishers since 1817 New York 


See Harper's Magazine for Announcements of the 
better Schools and Colleges 
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“A Great Contribution to 
Theological Literature.’’ 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
HUMAN QUEST 


By EDWIN LEWIS, Th.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


NET, $3.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


, for C. E., 
hl cS Chareiees 
Schools 


Send for Catalog or caJl at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Brom4eld St., Boston 


For Pageants 


AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 


Box 433 
Gullwhy a 91 Seventh Ave. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Sample outfit and catalog on request : 
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rose, May 1. He succeeds Rey. H. W. Dubbs, 
who recently accepted a call to North Ber- 
wick, Me. 

: CONNECTICUT 
Activities at Center, Meriden 

CENTER, MERIDEN, Rey. C. D. Boothby, min- 
ister, has passed a successful year. A larger 
number of people have been received into its 
membership than in any previous year for a 
long time. Among the number were many 
men and women. The Protestant churches of 
Meriden for a number of years past have held 
union Sunday evening services in the City 
Hall during the winter months. This year a 
number of the churches withdrew from this 
custom; therefore, each church has maintained 
its Own evening service. 

Mr. Boothby has arranged a service with a 
drama-address for each Sunday evening, which 
has been illustrated with colored _ slides. 
The organist and choir have rendered _inci- 
dental music. These services closed with an 
Easter pageant, “Immortality.’’ The services 
have proved popular. The church has appealed 


THE ROMANCE OF 
RELIGION 


By LEWIS THURBER GUILD 
A group of sermons presenting the 
underlying teachings, principles and 


experiences of the Christian faith. 


NET, $1.75, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


are used in thousands of schools 
beers churches and hospitals. Thisline 
9 of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 

= objects—for projection in day- 
: }f light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


MENEELY, BELL CO. 


BELL 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B., 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 
Sample copy on 


THE PILGRIM. PRESS 


request 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S, LaSalle St. Chicago 
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only to their own church people, and those 
not affiliated with any other church, and many 
who have not been in the habit of attending 
the Sunday evening services have been regular 
in their attendance. The interest created by 
these drama-addresses has increased the at- 
tendance at the morning services. 

Last year the business women’s league of 
the church purchased vestments for the choir. 
This year the woman’s association has pur- 
chased a pulpit gown for the minister. 

The average attendance of the Sunday 
school has been greatly increased through a 
reward system, and a kindergarten for young 
children, held during the hours of morning 
service, has been established. 

The school is a ‘World Service” school and 
has a missionary program each month. 


NEW YORK 
Easter Observance at Sherburne 

During the Lenten season, First, SHER- 
BURNE, Rev. W. Ashley Hawley, minister, held 
daily morning meetings each week day except 
Thursday. These were conducted by the min- 
ister. The week beginning March 22 was ob- 
served as Young People’s Week. The readings 
were from the Gospel of Luke, following the 
topics of the Fellowship of Prayer. The thought 
in the mind of the minister was the deepening 
of the spiritual life and his treatment of the 
topics always kept this ideal in view. 

A Communion service was celebrated on 
Thursday evening of Passion Week and a 
special service was held in the church on Good 
Friday morning. ‘ 5 

On Easter Day ten young people were re- 
ceived into tthe church on confession, making 
51 new members received during Mr. Hawley’s 
pastorate of four years. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Members for First, Passaic 
Easter Sunday at First, Passaic, was 
one of the greatest days in the history 


of the church. The auditorium was crowded 
for the morning service, many being unable to 
gain entrance to the services. Fifty persons 
were received into the church, 30 on confes- 
sion. It is interesting to note that in this 
group of 50, nine different denominations were 
represented and five states, also England and 
Scotland. Twenty-one were men and 29 were 
women. 

The pastor, Rey. William Doidge, began the 
12th year of his pastorate in the church under 
very favorable circumstances. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Notes of Progress at Shenandoah 
The women of SHENANDOAH recently held a 
birthday social, realizing $136, which may be 
increased later. The pastor, Rev. Barbara 
Slavinskie, was delightfully surprised on the 
occasion of the anniversary of her pastorate 
with this church by the gift of a basket of 
roses and carnations. Cards and congratula- 
tions poured in during the day. A sunrise 

service was held Haster morning. 


MINNESOTA 
Excelsior and Deephaven 
to Unite in Calling Pastor ; 

EXcELSIOR and DEEPHAVEN COMMUNITY 
have voted to unite in calling and in the sup- 
port of a pastor, and a joint committee of the 
two churches is in search of the right man for 
this important field. The two churches are 
about three miles apart. 

Increasingly the field is occupied by all-the- 
year-round residents. There is good oppor- 
tunity for development along the line of pas- 
toral service and religious education. Rey. 
W. S. Shaw, financial secretary of the State 


April 30, 


Conference, is 4 member of the church 
carrying on the correspondence with 
dates. ‘ = 


Fine Progress at Gaylord 

Since the coming of Dr. T. W. Barb 
GAYLORD, an up-to-date, seven-room par 
with all modern improvements has been 
costing $7,000, a garage built, the intel 
the church redecorated, and a new pulpit 
placed in the church. Twenty-eight new 
bers have also been received, this be 
50 per cent. increase in membership sin 
Barbour became pastor. The budget thi 
includes the full apportionment and the 
looks bright. ; 

MICHIGAN 

Easter at Union City 

Twenty-five members were received in 
membership of Union City on Haster §1 
including some of the leading families ; 
community. The service which conclu 
series of sermons on “From Christm 
Easter,” or “The Life by Which We 
was attended by a congregation that tax 
capacity of the house. Rev. C. D. 
has been pastor of this church for the ps 
years. 


Rey. M. J. Sweet Resigns from Highlanc 

Rey. M. J. Sweet has resigned the 
torate of HIGHLAND PARK at the end of 
years’ service. During his  pastorat 
church has increased its membership fro: 
to 471. A new church edifice has been 
costing $110,000, the church property th 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
and REAL ESTATE BONI 


Interest vf % Semi-Annuall; 
On Improved Income Florida Real Est 
Loans confined to d 

Tampa and South Florida ! 
Principal and Interest Guarantee 


Write for booklet and information j 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida a 


Church Furniture For Sal: 


For sale at the Pine Street Presbyterian Church, ' 
Third and Pine Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, | 
nut pulpit, three pulpit chairs and beautiful walnut 
and cushions which are being sold because the Chur 
ditorium is being remodeled. Apply to the sexton: 
premises, or write to " 


Henry B. McCormick, P. O. Box 247, Harrisburg, P 


The “MONEY EARNING PLA 
for Church, Society or School Fund. | 


“EARN IT WITH CAN 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to 


For details write CHARLES R. DAY. 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mi 


Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise 1 
quickly. ‘They went like hot cakes,” W 


Maryland woman. “I want half a gross 
Every woman ¥ 
kitchen equip 
Neva-STAIn WI 
learns hands 

never stain, Sam 
plan free. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and pri‘ 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about 

WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 
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aed value from $65,000 to $175,000. 
g the many activities of the church are 
od Fellowship Club, Christian Endeavor 
e Camp Fire Girls, a girls’ club em- 
g all the girls’ societies, a splendid chorus 
a woman’s association of four divisions, 
sionary society, and a splendid church 

Holy Week has been observed by 
es every night and a three-hour service 
od Friday from twelve to three o’clock, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play at night. 


WISCONSIN 

nts Join First, Madison 

‘ST, MaApison, Rey. R. W. Barstow, pas- 
m April 5 received into the membership 
» church 38 persons on confession and 17 
tter. Twenty additional student associ- 
embers were also received, so that now 
a Congregational student body of about 
05, or 53 per cent., are connected with 
hureh as associate or full members. These 
ions make a total of 102 new members 
fession and 96 by letter in the six Com- 
m services since the coming of Mr. Bar- 
to the pastorate. 

s first year also evidences the installa- 
of new hymn books, a complete revision 
constitution, a budget and apportion- 
‘boost of 20 per cent., and a gymnasium 
ed and much used, ete., not to mention 
ne spirit of harmony and deepening 
nal interest throughout the parish. 


IOWA 

ssive Easter Services at Kinsley 

7, KINSLEY, had a great Haster. A 
o'clock prayer service started the day. 
was well attended, breaking previous 
s. Members of the men’s club served a 
reakfast after the service. There were 
sr in Sunday school and at morn- 


orship. The rostrum was _ beautifully 
ited with evergreen, tulips, and_ lilies 
added impressiveness to the sermon, 
Victory of the Cross.” When the in- 
m was given, 32 came forward to unite 
the church. Most of the number were 
Afiter the baptism and reception of 
ers the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
ded the service. In the evening a well- 
cast presented the prize drama, ‘‘He is 
on of God,” to a crowded church. Rey. 
Schroeder is pastor of this church. 


MISSOURI 

is City Observes Good Friday 

Waster spirit took an unusually strong 
f Kansas City. The Board of Trade did 
isiness on Good Friday. It is estimated 
2,500 persons attended the three-hour 
service in the Grand Avenue Temple on 
day. The attendance at the churches on 
x Sunday was unusually large. Special 
ions of substantial gifts were sent to 
erican Board from the First and West- 
rv Churches. 


TEXAS 
sed Attendance at First, El Paso 
Survey of that portion of the city min- 
“d to by First, En Paso, revealed an in- 
ting situation. An increase in attendance 
2th Sunday school and preaching services 
ready resulted. 
TF. . Fox, the pastor, has been giving 
ries of Lenten addresses on the following 
8: “What Do We Know About God?”; 
Forgiveness of Sins, and Modern 
ight”; “The Faith that Saves”; “What Is 
Power in Christ’s Suffering?” ; “Confessing 
st”; “The Church of the Future: Will It 
sectarian or Humanitarian?”; “Life in a 
ig Universe.” 
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OKLAHOMA 

Revival Meeting at Carrier 

A pre-Easter revival meeting at CARRIER in 
which the pastor, Rev. W. M. Oakes, was 
aided by Rev. J. F. Keith of Drummond, has 
awakened deep interest, built up the spiritual 
life of the members, and resulted in about 25 
accessions to membership. 


Death of Daughter of Rev. J. G. Duling 

The effective work of Rev. J. G. Duling of 
TULSA in gathering the forces for this new 
movement was sadly interrupted by a sum- 
mons to his home in Minneapolis by the ill- 
ness of a daughter. Soon after his arrival at 
the home the daughter passed away. The 
people of Tulsa showed the deepest sympathy 
and gave every possible aid, carrying on the 
work with commendable loyalty, one item be- 
ing that a layman, Mr. W. L. Bowie, a promi- 
nent oil man, supplied the pulpit on extremely 
short notice. Rey. L. J. Marsh helped to carry 
on the work. With splendid Christian courage 
Mr. Duling has returned to the field. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
New Members for Valley Springs 

Faster Sunday was a great day at FEDER- 
ATED, VALLEY Sprines, Rey. J. E. Robinson, 
pastor. A special service for the reception of 
new members and baptism of infants was held. 
The central place on the Communion table 
was given to a beautiful Haster lily, a splen- 
did symbol of the place which the Christ ought 
to oceupy in the life of the church and its 
individual members. 

A silver baptismal bowl, donated by the 
Boy Scouts, was used for the first time. Two 
infants were baptized and 17 new members 
received into the membership of the church, 
15 upon confession. ‘The service was an im- 
pressive and inspiring one and was fittingly 
closed by the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 


CALIFORNIA 

Corner Stone Laying at 
Atlantic Ave., Long Beach 

Arnantio AvE., Lona BEACH, a young 
church, has used the large adapted residence, 
for all their purposes. A new step is marked 
in the laying Sunday, March 8, of the corner 
stone of the first unit of the new edifice. Al- 
ready the building is so far advanced that the 
first floor could be used for the ceremonies. 

At the morning service in the church, Supt. 
G. F. Kenngott preached. At the special serv- 
ices in the afternoon, the sermon was by Rev. 
Carl S. Patton of First, Los Angeles. Other 
ministers and laymen had parts in the pro- 
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gram. Great interest is felt in the progress 
of this enterprise, in which the conference has 
made large investment. Just recently two 
Methodist churches, uniting in one powerful 
organization, have expressed intention to build 
within three blocks of our building. This is a 
violation of the comity agreement, and would 
bring severe competition in the field. Perhaps 
such a fact will spur our people to vision and 
fervid service that will result in a doubly dis- 
tinctive and vital ministry to the neighbor- 
hood. 


FOSDICK 


AND THE 
FUNDAMENTALISTS 


By VINCENT G. BURNS: 


A great Book on a great ‘Theme. 


n intensely valuable discussion of 
the Controversy. 


75c, Post-paid 


The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Avenue O48 New York City 


HILDREN'S DAY 


HALL: MACK CO. FREE 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 

1. Gateways of the Bible) These may be used with 

2.His Wondrous Works § or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. 11. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 

* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs.Plenty of good material. 20¢ each. 

* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 

Our “ Magnificat’’ is wellnamed. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pilgrim Congregational, Cleveland 
Pilgrim Congregational, Detroit 


First Congregational, Lorain, Ohio 


Central Congregational, Topeka 


First Congregational, Pontiac, Michigan 
Miami Beach Congregational, Florida . 


Lakewood Congregational, Lakewood, Ohio 


Church Financial Campaigns with Dignity, Fervor and Evangelism 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


, Goal Totalled 
$40,000 $44,000 
50,000 53,000 
75,000 80,000 
80,000 94,000 
100,000 101,000 
100,000 102,000 
100,000 102,000 


H. H. PATTERSON 


‘ Chureh Financial Campaigns for Buildings, Budgets, Debts. 
903 East 150th St. 
(Engagements now for Fall and Winter, 1925-26) 


Originator (1911) and for fourteen years operating in this highly 
specialized field as applied to Churches. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Busy every minute. 
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| First Aid for 
| Whooping 
Cough 


Rub Roche’s Embro- 
@) cation thoroughly into 
Y the little sufferer’s chest. 

Penetrating deeply it 
helps loosen the phlegm and brings relief. 
Roche’s has earned the endorsement of 
thousands of mothers— used ee 
since 1802. All Druggists or 

E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 


[ROCHE'S 


EMBROCATION 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Caruson, F. E., Helena, Mont., to Waverly Park, 
Portland, Ore. Accepts. 


-GrEEND, T. A., associate pastor, Brick Presby- 


terian, New York City, to First, New Britain, 
Ct. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Hupson, D. A., Westbrook, Me., to Federated, 
Charlemont, Mass. Accepts. 

Jounson, H. W., Central, Salem, Ore., to Ala- 
meda, Portland. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Srackman, C. J., Western secretary of Church 
Building Society, Denver, Col., to Olivet, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Warp, C. E., Ashtabula, O., to First, Salem, Ore. 
Accepts to begin May 1, 

WixuiaMs, M. W., Trail City, S. D., 
Accepts. 


to Turton. 


Resignations 
GARDINER, Davis, Penfield, O. 
Haywarp, C. E., Stowe, Vt. 


EASY NOW fo 


RAISE MONEY 


CHURCHES ENTHUSIASTIC Hundreds of Churches having am- ‘ 
azing success through this simple, x 
efficient plan. Assures asteady income of $10 to $50 a week. No experi- 
ence needed. No investment required. Collect profits immediately. Mem- 
bers will be eager to help. Write at once for details and poe vion als: 
PACKAGE PRODUCTS CO., 131 Duane St., Dept. 8254, N.Y. C. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Quinneh Tuk—A Family Camp in the Woods. 
Well equipped tents, cottages with modern con- 
veniences, sleeping porches. Motoring, mountain 
trips, saddie riding, golf arranged. Interesting 
program for children. - Near Northfield Summer 
Conferences. Address George W. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Northfield, Mass. 


Wolfeboro, N. H. To rent for season, furnished 
cottage on shore of Lake Winnepesaukee, eight 
rooms, bath, piazza, fireplace, use of garage. 
Terms reasonable. Address Lock Box 41, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Old Cape Cod House overlooking Nantucket 
Sound for rent at $400 for three months. Box 
63, Centerville, Mass. 


| Great opportunities and experiences may be 
found at Northfield at small expense. Summer 
dottages, $125 to $300 for the season. He: 
Howard, Agent, E. Northfield, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


| Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ff PASTORATE WANTED 
eS a ee ee 

; Central Ghio preferred, country church, Salary 
not main object. Fiye or six hundred sufficient. 
Isest references. Fixperienced pastor. ‘Penfield 
Minister,” Wellington, O. 


are 


TEACHERS WANTED 


LL 


| Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers needed for emergency calls, or pro- 
motion next year; also specialists for summer 
camps. Parents advised free concerning private 
schools and camps. American Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Congregational Church of Mantorville, 
Minn., needs a pastor, one with ability and per- 


sonality. A fine field for the right man, a mod- 
ons Salary and parsonage. Mrs. Kittie Webb, 
lerk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Do you wish a Moving Picture Machine re- 
quiring no booth, portable, cheap? Address ‘W,” 
Congregationalist. 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and cer- 
tificate arranged by Rev. Clarence F. Swift, D.D. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in quan- 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlin, 
oO. Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores in Boston and Chicago. 


Lady desires board for summer in private, re- 
fined small family of adults. Within an hour 
of Salem, north of Boston. Must have piazza, 
bathroom, corner bedroom, simple but very well 
cooked food. References. “R. H.,” Oongrega- 
tionalist. 


Opening Exercise Card of the best arrange- 
ment for Bible Schools. Sample free. H. M. 
Pike, 97 North State St., Concord, N. 


For Sale—Church pipe organ in excellent con- 
dition and modern church pews at reasonable 
eae Address Community Church, Ludington, 
Mich. 


Organ for sale—(second-hand) 
stops; tracker action ; two manuals; Kinetic 
blower. Available in late summer. Can be 
heard until then. Address Organist, care St. 
Paul’s Rectory, Dedham, Mass. 


15 speaking 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents” per 
earton. All Sees eee Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and_ five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method. of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


I buy old letter envelopes with stamps at- 
tached. Anything before 1880. Also old stamp 
collections. Highest prices. George R. Mott, 
32 Pleasant St., Springfield, Vt. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


Have you acamp or summer cottage you wish to 
rent for the season? Anad in our columns will 
reach over 18,000 Congregational homes weekly. 


$2.80 per inch. Address 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES 


Accessions 


CALIFORNIA : 
Calipatria, Union 
Long Beach, First 
Santa Cruz, First 
Whittier, Plymouth 

COLORADO 
Derby 

CONNECTICUT 
Glastonbury, First 
Hartford, South 

District OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Mt. Pleasant 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Bryn Mawr 

Warren Ave. 
LaGrange, First 
Oak Park, Pilgrim 

INDIANA 
East Chicago, First 
Lake Gage 

IOWA 
Hampton 
Kingsley, First 

MAINE 
Anson, North 
Brooksville 
Brownville 
Bucksport 
Dixfield 
East Machias 
Freeport 
Gorham 
Portland, State St. 

Stevens Ave. 


Williston 
Woodfords 
Veazie 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Amesbury, Main St. 
Boston, South, Phillips 
Fall River, Central 
Framingham, Grace 
Greenwich 
Haverhill, Centre 
First (Bradford District) 
North 
Riverside 
Union 
Ward Hill 
West 
Leominster, Pilgrim 
Merrimac, Pilgrim 
Millbury, Federated 
Orange, Central 
West Newbury, Second 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First 
Union City 
MINNESOTA 
Austin, First 
Brainerd, First 
Duluth, Pilgrim 
MISSOURI 
Webster Groves, First 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Littleton 
Manchester, Franklin St. 
Newport, South 
New York 
Canaan 
Sherburne, First 


CHRISTIAN PRAIS 


This beautiful, high-class Hymnal, first is 
by the former house of Biglow and Main, 
now be had of Messrs A. S. BARNES AND € 
Publishers of Church Musie. 7 West 45th) 
New York. Ask for particulars. 


Over 50,000 mor 


erences than aft 


Walker’s 
low priced con 


Concordance to the Bible. 980 
Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather $3.75. Postage 
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156 5th Ave 
19 S. LaSalle 
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bs people of the college community which they as “the minister who never wrote a sermon or 
cinnati, St. Paul’s Evangelical 


c ¢3 115 serve. even had a heading.’’ His sermons were all in 
yahoga Falls, First : 10 17 Tuck, Rey. Lesuin, has accepted a call to the his head—a rare gift. He was also a fine orator. 
at 20 23 pastorate of Julesburg, Col. He succeeds Rev. Mr. Merrill had been pastor at Charlton for 
ISYLVANIA W. O. Rogers, who has gone to Denver to as- three years, the Congregational and Universalist 
eville 5 5 sume charge of the work at Washington Park. Churches uniting in a federated church when he 
BH ISLAND Wirt, Dr. L. L., of Berkeley, Cal., Western See- became pastor. He organized a men’s forum, held 
mston, Edgewood 14 15 retary of the National Council for Prevention Sunday noons. A woman’s club, a live Chris- 
vidence, Central 35 61 of War, has just had a most successful cam- tian Endeavor society, and a Sunday school show 
: Free Bvangelical 6 15 paign in the Hawaiian Islands. He made 87 the results of his work. 
Plymouth 14 vail addresses during the month and brought his Mr. Merrill was born in Bowling Green, Ky., 
Union 13 message to many churches, clubs, and racial son of Dr. and Mrs. Merrill. He was graduated 
H DAKOTA groups. Dr. Wirt’s known patriotism (he and from Bowdoin College and Union Law School, 
vid City 16 21 his two sons were in the late war), together practising law for some time at Tacoma, Wash., 
ux Falls, First 8 10 with his stand in favor of the present military where he had a large Bible class. Later he at- 
arfish 8 9 status quo until other nations can be brought tended the theological seminary at Berkeley, Cal. 
ley Springs, Federated 15 17 to disarm by mutual agreement undoubtedly He held pastorates at North Weymouth, Ames- 
stover 4 made his campaign in the Islands much easier. bury, and Charlton, Mass. 
ESSEE He leaves a wife, a daughter, the wife of Dr. 
asant Green 1 Deaths Alfred W. Brown of Spencer, and a son, Dr. 
Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a Frederick J. Merrill, who holds a government 
ston, First 10 Did cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum position on the Island of Guam. 
ONT charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
a 7 p each, Address Obituary Department, The 
risville, First 22 26 Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. ‘é 5 e 
ONSIN : Union Theological Seminary 
cobel 3 8 PIERCE—Rey. Ebenezer N. Pierce died in Bos- New York Ci 
itonville, Christ 16 19 ton, Mass., April 12. Burial was at Plymouth, Bw Oe ALY, 
osha, First 33 pes Two Ten Day Summer Conferences 


MRS. JAMES A. LYTLE 

Mrs. Bertha Reed Lytle, wife of the minister 
» Rov. H. H., Centre, Haverhill, Mass., has of the Union Church in Bast Walpole, Mass., 
n elected a member of the War Memorial died at the Norwood Hospital on Jan. 30. Her 


Fourth Annual Conference on City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 

For Pastors and other Religious Workers, men and 

women, in City and Industrial Centers. Interdenomina- 


Personals 


mmission of Haverhill by the Municipal death is a distinct loss to the church and to a tional. Intensive Group Study. Lectures by prominent 
cil. Chaplain Hurd served 18 months in large circle of friends. She was the daughter Pastors and Social Workers. For full information ad- 
war, going to France as chaplain of the of the late B. F. H. Reed of the New Bedford dress Prof. Gaylord S. White, Director of uae ieee 
| Engineers. Standard. Her early life was devoted te music. eB a eh tela A ie tame 


i Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 
- J. H., at the church meeting of First, She attained prominence as a pianist, and was cg es ce 


it, 0., which extended a call to Rev. H. F. unusually skillful as accompanist. and organist. 
oq to become pastor, was unanimously A winsome personality, a wise and consecrated 
‘ted pastor emeritus, with Salary. leader, she was greatly loved. Her death oc- 
8, Rey. Pau, is pastor of Union, Newport, curred while her husband was seriously ill from 
I., where he may be addressed at 36 Chapel blood poisoning. 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 
An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Thaddeus H. 


| 
ne Ames, M.D., Prof. P.O’Connell, Prof. Kemper Fuller- 
LES, CHAPLAIN SAMUEL B., stationed at REV. FREDERICK G. MERRILL ton, Prof. John Baillie and et ase Se ne 
t Slocum, N. Y., has put in a busy winter. Rey. Frederick G. Merrill, pastor of the Fed- on The Ministry, Psychoana ysis, Race an eligion, 
re than 5,000 men were reached by 38 ser- erated Church, Charlton, Mass., passed away in the Meaning of Religion, Oldand New Testament Study. 


For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Director, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


is. Troops sailing from the fort every four his sleep on April 6, aged GO years. He had 
ks have been specially looked after, a large been in feeble health but seemed better and was 
aber of decisions for the Christian life being to preach in his pulpit that day. He was known 
le by the men before going abroad. Five 
tial Communion services were held during 
four months, over 500 men attending. This 


ig a recruiting station, the chaplain has an ' Se ee Are You Interested 
ortunity of influencing the men who are ‘ Se aah ae 

starting on their term of service in the ae 3] In the Christian Ministry ? 
ted States Army. : : ee 


Dnacon Amos D., of Denver, Col., has j c i 

; , ; standin 
1 made deacon emeritus by Plymouth Church . : Why not enroll with an ve Bree 3 
recognition of his long and faithful service : b: seminary for specialized training : 
the Kingdom of God in that church. He : 


,s i % 3 : 

been a teacher in the Plymouth Sunday 4 ; es OS we, 4 | + LS 4 

001 for many years, a highly useful mem- : t <M [the Chicago e0 ogica emimaty 
of its board of trustees, for 17 years i i : 

surer of the church, and a happy member numbers world-leaders among its 
the board of deacons, until at the age of : M 

e than four score years, he asked to be Ps Ay : af : graduates : Potter, Burton, oer 


eved from further active service. Cady, Gates, Bloom and many others. 
, Mrs. Ropwrr Murray, wife of the pastor 


Hast Chicago, Ind., recently entered the ; There is a place for you if 
‘ital at Gary, Ind., for a major operation. ; 


many friends will be pleased to know that ; Full information gladly furnished. 
-is making rapid progress toward complete ; j i 

very. Returning to the parsonage, Mrs. avenniee so T - 

tt found many floral tokens of love and cs SEES ri OZORA S. DAVIS, Pele sideiiy 
em. 5757 University Avenue ae Chicago 
u, Rey. J. W., pastor of Central, Topeka, 

+» Was given a surprise on the fifth anni- 
ary of his pastorate, April 1, in the beauti- 
new Charles M. Sheldon Community House. 
Parishioners presented him and Mrs. Rahill 


1 a fine lamp and beautiful flowers. Hearty PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION Bangor Theological Seminary 


Is of appreciation and good wishes were The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 


‘en. Mr. and Mrs. Rahill have greatly en- Pati BEE E EL CAURORNIA, training for ministers and missionaries. nae 
2 Metal hiat aoe E Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
AS eee, PSE ee o the Prepares men and women for for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
nts The Pastorate Social Service and prepare for advanced college standing. 
LE  DIVIN ITY SCHOO L Religious Education Foreign Service For catalogue and information, apply to 
h and Training in Five Departments: Research Warren J. Mourron, President 
Pastoral Service. Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. Bangor, Maine. 
Service in the Foreign Field. Facilities of University of California. a 
eligious Education. Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. LNUT HILL SCHOOL 
actical Philanthropy. Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. W A 
pis * peared apnoea aie COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 15 Highland Street, Natick, es mie? 
» oy to stu ts istia’ ies. A - -atory S or Girls. 17 miles from ston. 
es of SBD. and Ph.D., sala ie obtained ey etude HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President eran Seah Se Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, 


logue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Ae 


ft 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ~ 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Hzecutive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Ohairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
3 Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
Southport, CE 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, e# officio, 
--287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel 3. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William ‘8. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James BH. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


Acting 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 

dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of [Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Wstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William HB. Strong 
Bditorial Secretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. + 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH] ~~” 
BUILDING SOCIETY i 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Pxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

; Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 

Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St.; Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Se ee te ee eee 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L.. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


. THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey, Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


| Building, 


April 30, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pul 
plies and Congregational ministers seek: 
torates. Maintained by the Congregation: 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., 0 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATIO: 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Se 
and Missionary Education Sec 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 


Education See 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Se 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Hd 
Program including Social Service, Mis 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University P 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Ch 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISH 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest 
denomination for the publication and distri 
of The Congregationalist, church school 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, te 
magazines, children’s and young people’s” 
papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. é 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President | 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business ~ 
Rev. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregati 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachus 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illin 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board or Missions, 508 Co: 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THR I 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Seeret 

Ly 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PA 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 5 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Dxee. | 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISS! 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. E 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HomMn MISS 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Tre 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Co 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MaAssacHusErts Homr Missionary Soc 
constituent of the Congregational Home 1h 
ary Society, represents the churches of Ma: 
setts in their home missionary work. The 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on con 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bo 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTHRI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individual: 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 0 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its objec 
establishment and support of Evangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. 3 
Kelsev, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuND FoR MINISTERS provides enU 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and iny 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, T 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tum MIssrionaRy Socipry or CONNEC! 
constituent of the National Society, sol 
tributions, administers Special Trust for 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Git 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. V 
.English, Treasurer, Congregational Hou 
ford. 
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e Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Graduates Number 1,650 
requirement for three-year course, high school 
ma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
/ Congregational Missionary 
f; Organizations, the Con- 
i gregational Book Store, 
;. Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


Hy «ings, and Committee 
i Rooms, and to promote 
isthe general interest of 


Congregational Churches. 
nests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
ainimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 

Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
. Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
son Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
me visitation and personal missionary serv- 
connection with our churches. Emergency 
Reereation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 

; administered. 


m Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
t, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Ine. 


>acon 


Jorated 


Reorganized 
829 1922 


is Society, reorganized 
pe now fully rep- 
s the Congregational 
es of New England 
| practical, social and 
opus work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
at 287 WHanover 
ston, and at Vine 
Haven, and Reading 
s at Tarpaulin mace and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
'@ and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a@ eanteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
acilities. ‘Donations and bequests solicited. 
ibutions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
amuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec.,’ Rev. Merritt A. 
> Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
Zregational House. 


Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


only American undenominational interna- 
and national Society aiding seamen. 
intains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
est Street, New York City. 

a libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New Yor 

SLISHES ‘the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PORTED by contributions and legacies. 


B. Carvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
_Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 
tENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


Sunday School Union 


phia, Pa. Founded 1817 
fal, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
“Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
of the country. Publishes and 
moral and religious literature. Helps 
es of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
not duplicated by any other agency. 
Orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
pani uities arranged for. Legacies received. 
a am peepee aie seletive: to 
any Dp ° e coun may sent to 
’ England office. 
L. Carver, Supt., 
8 eaten St., Boston, Mass. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 551) 
seemeth to me that there is a rather Fine 
Suggestion in what we have seen. 

And I said, Keturah, thou art correct. 
The inspirations of men’s lives are not 
found on the sea-level of the commonplace. 
They lie higher and they lie hidden. The 
men who achieve great things in life, which 
things the world beholdeth and taketh note 
only of the Ocean of Opportunity and the 
Ocean of Achievement and the Isthmus 
which must be sewn asunder ere ever the 
twain can meet, have other inspirations be- 
side these Visible and Bulky things. Back 
among the hills of Home Life or among the 
watercauses that rise in the uplands of 
faith in an overruling Goodness flow the 
springs that fill the channels that make it 
possible to join oceans. 

And Keturah said, That is rather a good 
thought, and I like it. Moreover, it is true, 
for this have we seen with our own eyes. 

And I said, I have seen it here with thee 
at the Isthmus, and I have seen it in those 
relationships in which men perform great 
enterprises in the spiritual life. Oceans are 
not enough. There must be little rivers on 
higher levels. 


Events to Come 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meeting 
and rally, Church of All Nations, Morgan 
Memorial, 89 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass., 
morning and afternoon, May 14. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington. D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs. N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 4a.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

Woman’s BosarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 

ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24, 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13 
CarOLinas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 14-15. 
Froripa, Jacksonville, April 28-30. 
InLinots, Chicago, May 5-7. 
InDIANA, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 
Towa, Creston, May 19-21. 
Kansas, Smith Center, May 12-14. 
Marine, Waterville. May 6-7. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Holyeke, May 18-20. 
MicHicaNn, Cadillac, May 19-21. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, May 12. 
Missouri, Kansas City, May 11-13. 
NEBRASKA, Fremont, April 30-May 3. 
New Hampsurre, Nashua, May 12-14. 
New. York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 
Ou10, Marietta, May 11-13. 
OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 
OREGON, Oregon City, May 5-T. 
PENNSYLVANIA, McKeesport, May 26-28. 
Ruopp IsLaND, Providence, May 12-13. 
Sourn DaxKota, Mitchell, May 21-24. 
TENNESSEB (Colored), Lexington, April 29-May 2. 
Texas (White), Fort Worth, May 1-3. 
VerMONT, Waterbury, May 15-17. 


RISIBLES 


Wife—“I have a surprise for you, dear.” 
Husband—“How ‘long will your mother 
stay ?”—Judge. 


A Chinese applicant for a job wrote as fol- 
lows: “Sir—I am Wong. I can drive a type- 
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writer with noise and my English is 
great. My last job has left itself from me, 
for the good reason that the large man is 
dead. It was on account of no fault of mine. 
So, honorable sir, what about it? If I can be 
of use to you I will arrive on some date that 
you should guess.” 


go od 


There are bright moments in the life of a 
schoolmaster. At a recent examination in 
General Knowledge a pupil defined a volcano 
as follows: “A mountain with a hole in the 
top, and if you look down the hole you can 
see the creator smoking.”—London Morning 
Post. 


.~ Children’s Day, June 14, 1925. 


Here is a Children’s Day Service which has Special Charm and Appeal 


OUR LAMP OF LIFE ~ 


By MARY JENNESS 


Issued by the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society* 


God’s gifts to us are the “oil”; our response in doing things to make others happy is the “light”. “Therefore make 
return in glorious light for all the oil that is poured into the lamp of life.” That is the theme on which this beau-. 
tiful and inspiring service is based. Admirably suited for presentation in either the small or large church. Supple- 
ment furnishes clear and concrete instructions. 


This service also lends itself easily to adaptation. The author in preparing her outline allowed great leeway for 
the-use of the memory verses, songs, recitations and stories the children have learned during the year. For do not 
the finest teachings of the church school supply the fuel for our lamp of life? See how elastic the idea is! 


Price, $6.00 per hundred. Send for sample copy. 


*Nore: “Our Lamp of Life’ is free to all churches and church schools making a_ special 
offering to the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society, or otherwise including the 
Society in their plan of benevolence. FREE copies in quantities are obtainable ONLY at the 
office of the Society, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. It is for sale to other schools at 
$6.00 per hundred copies by The Congregational Publishing Society (The Pilgrim Press). 
See address below. 


BIBLES FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


A special feature of many Children’s Day Services is the presentation of Bibles. 
The following are popular numbers for this purpose. A 10 per cent. discount is 
allowed from the prices as quoted. Let us send returnable copies for examination. 


American Standard Version—Revised 


135 Genuine leather, overlapping edges, title in gold, red ©-141 Genuine leather, flexible covers, overlapping edges, title 
under gold edge, illustrated in color, maps and helps. in gold, cover index in gold. 4,000 questions and answers. 
Large minion type. Size, 4 < 6 inches. $3.00 Self-pronouncing. Size, 5 % 7 inches. ; $2.90 

49ML Genuine smooth, dark maroon leather, overlapping edges, 101 Bound in cloth, stiff covers, square corners, red edges, 
red under gold edge, ruby type; 32 full page illustrations. title stamped in gold. Minion type. 25 maps. Size, 4 X 6 
Proven choice of the children. Size, 3% Xx 55 inches. inches. $1.10 

_ $2.50 133 Bound in cloth boards, round corners, red edges, title 

C-142 Same as above but bound in black leather. $2.25 stamped on side in pure gold. Minion type. 24 illustrations. 

4152 Genuine leather, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, round 37 maps. Size, 4 X 6 inches. pee 
corners, red under gold edges, title stamped on side and 152 Genuine leather, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, overlap- 
back in pure gold. References. Beautifully illustrated. ping covers. Title stamped in gold. References. 25 maps. 
Minion type. Self-pronouncing. Size, 4% XX 7 inches. Minion type. Self-pronouncing. Size, 4% X 7 inchetaam 

$3.25 b 


| : Authorized (King James) Version 


| 5709 Grained keratol, overlapping edges, round corners, red 345 Leather binding, divinity circuit. 4,000 questions ano 
under gold edges, minion type. Self-pronouncing. Beauti- answers, ideal aids. Self-pronouncing. Size, 74 X & 

ful pictures in colors. Simple helps to Bible Study. Size, inches. $3.1 

3% roid gucues: . $2.50 K39¥4 Keratol binding, unbreakable back, color illustrations and 

5704 Blue silk cloth (same contents as 5709). $1.50 simplified helps, large type, self-pronouncing. Overlap- 

209 Seal grained keratol, overlapping edges, round corners, ping edges. Size 6% X 4% inches. S20 

red under gold edges. 32 beautiful photo-scenes from 9109 Keratol binding. “Little Folks Scholars.” Clear-cut type 

Palestine. Maps. 4,000 questions and answers. Size, simplified helps, pictures, maps. Self-pronouncing. Size 

5% xX 7% inches. $2.50 5% x 3% inches. $1.95 


Two New Inexpensive Black Face Type Bibles 
Authorized Version 


| 26272 Black face type. Sunday school edition, illustrated. Maps 26290 Black face type. Sunday school edition, illustrated. Maps 
f in colors. Self-pronouncing. Size, 4 x 6% inches. French in colors. Self-pronouncing. Size, 4 X_ 6% inches. French 
Morocco, limp, red under gold edges, round corners. $2.75 Morocco, limp, red under gold edges. Divinity circuit. $3.26 
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Under this tree the Huguenots of long ago used to pass on their way to church. 
See article by Miss Greenwood on page 584. 


: 
The Old Huguenot Oak in Oxford, Massachusetts 
: 


THE LAST WEST, by Frank E. Henry 


“DOWN BY THE RIVER,” by Frank Lincoln Moore 


A CITY PREACHER OUT-OF-DOORS 


Fp SHE FHE- FH FHP. FH THR-FHR FMR Fee FH PR -THR EH Fie Ee Pe Pee 


Charles E. Jefferson’s New (1925) Book 


NATURE SERMONS 


. Dr. Jefferson’s new book reflects the mature powers Opening “God’s Great Book of Nature,” Dr. Jefferson culls 
and richest gifts of one of the finest preachers of our from storms, shadows, sounds, mists, odors, lakes, birds, 
time. Back to nature is one of the great slogans of this the seasons, and the rainbow, high spiritual lessons. A 
generation. Artists, poets, novelists, and scientists are echo- book which takes one near to Nature’s heart, and close 
ing it and here is a great preacher who joins the throng. to the mind of God. $1.50 


BLACK The Dilemmas GORDON The Weisht of 


Jesus 
By ak why Tames L. Gordon, D.D. 


By James Black, D.D. 
The new work by the noted successor to A Series of Addresses on Life’s Great Pos- 
sessions. Dr. Gordon examines a number 


Alexander Whythe, at Free St. George’s, 
of life’s great objectives—the things some 


Edinburgh. An astonishing, impressive 
book, which brings the reader face to face men attempt, some attain, and almost all 
desire. $1.50 


with the utter reality with which Christ 
¢ ARTER Decision Day 
Talks 


entered into the life of humanity. $1.50 
By Charles Francis Carter, D.D. 


WELLS ee 
Foreword by Frederick B. Fagley, Execu- 


Snap-shots 
tive Secretary, Congregational Commission 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Professor Wells’ “‘snap-shots” are the live- 
liest and most intimate mode of picturing. 


Ninety vivid word-photographs of some A MEMORIAL on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 60c — 
familiar Bible scenes, with a wonderfully : : a BIOGRAPHY Preachographs = 
helpful application to our modern life. $1.50 F By Merton Sabicea DD 

= : : y Mer . Rice, D.D. 
JOHNSTON The Son of ¥ ; ‘ y He - | A series of crisp sermonettes. Any one of 
——— ee Nicodemus ; ‘ON them may be read in two minutes but it 


sy How } a will be found to contain food for an 
y oward Agnew Johnston, D.D. = ‘ROLD” G. LAWRAN hour’s reflection. Appreciatory word by 
A story of the Christ, marked by simple = g CE 1.50 
beauty and rare dignity. Colorful, realis- Dr. Dan B. Brummitt. $ 


tic, yet always a reverent story. 
Illustrated. $1.50 NOW READY! SMITH Sentence Sermons 
By Roy L. Smith, D.D. 


Devoti The authorized biogra soi, ———— § ; 
VERKUYL evotional | {ie aumorized bicgraphy. by jhis son, Harold | Five mundred seven-fold iMustrations pe 
ee Leadership Sete 3 tle aed Sree Sore y culiarly adaptable to the use and aid of 


By Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph.D. School work the generation has known. preachers, teachers, and public speakers 
A book of means and methods. It indi- ILLUSTRATED, LARGE 8VO, CLOTH $4.00 | in general. The book is provided with a ~ 
cates the nature, purpose, and _ require- capital index. $1.50 


ments of such leadership; the spiritual 


equipments—requirements, ete. $1.25 E 2 Studies of Famous 4 
M KINNEY Average Boys Gaius Glenn Atkins’ SELL Bible Women . 
C and Girls By Henry T. Sell, D.D. 


; 4 3 This is a companion volume to the au- . 
A Mancet for Pee es ao Craftsmen of the Soul thor's “Studies of Great Bible Charac- 
i abe : pt at a eee ters” (Men) and the twelfth in his series — 
interested in the Bene rous Edueation of of Bible Study Books. 
ates ees een e108 and Other Addresses oe 4 Paper, net 50c ; cloth, T5¢ 


FERGUSSON Piloting the Dr. Atkins’ latest book is a fine example of HILT Mountain Peaks in the 


Sunday School clarified thinking, informed throughout by ex- 


By BB. Morris Fergusson, D.D. ceptional spiritual insight and lofty idealism. Life of Our Lord 

A book for the average Superintendents, $1.50 By “By William Bancroft Hill, Litt.D. , D.D. 

by a recognized authority on Sunday The Mounts of Preparation, the Temple, ; 
school administration. Among the subjects ’ the Twelve, the Sermon, _ the Miracle, the j 
are: Increased Attendance; Social Life; Russell H. Conwell’s Transfiguration, the Triumphant Entry, 
Grading; Getting Teachers; Improving the Agony, the Cross, the Ascensi On : 
the Teachers; the Co-operation of Par- 3 3 
ents, etc., ete. $1.25 New Book 3 


BERGER The pau Sea Teacher Fi el d sO f Glory HANZSCHE Fo 


as a Soul Winner By William By witliam Thompson Hanesche, M.A. 


By William Francis Berger 3 ; ; A sound, logical presentation of the great 
His Prayer Life; His Loving Touch; His | Dr. Conwell’s finest book since his “Acres of | qoctrines which Christ taught an aston- 


4 
Church Connections; His Social Life and Diamonds.” Clear thinking, illustrations, high ished world, and which has become a ~ 
Habits; His Passion for Souls ; His Class ; idealism and eloquent language are character- factor of universal significance and ever- { 
His Methods of Teaching; ete. $1.25 | istics which loom large on every page. $1.25 | lasting validity. $1.25 


Is the “Church on the Avenue” Saving Souls Today? . 


READ Dan Poling’s Gripping Stories of Twice-Born Men 
AN ADVENTURE IN EVANGELISM — 
DANIEL A. POLING, D.D. 


Co-Minister at Marble Collegiate Church, New York 


Is.the commonly held notion true that church- Here is the story of what is happening today 
going in high circles is some sort of soothing, by means of a strong, fearless, gospel message, 
comfortable, inocuous process? Dr. Poling’s through which merchants and outcasts alike 
new book completely refutes this theory. are being brought to God. $1.50 
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The Editorial Outlook 


ere the Newspapers Fail 


THY is it that the press of this country which has 
done so much to perfect its processes and its serv- 
, in speed, general efficiency, pictorial art, etc., 
ild be content to be so incompetent in its discussion 
‘eligious questions and in its handling of religious 
8? 

This. remark is occasioned by the lamentable failure 
the press—not in its worst, but in some of its best, 
resentatives—in reporting the Beecher Lectures by 
n Inge, at Yale Divinity School. In Dean Inge’s 
t lecture he quoted a long and well-known passage 
n Chrysostom in which the great preacher in the 
ly church deplored the tendency of the pulpit toward 
ird for external effect and love of applause. The 
vy Haven Courier-Journal the next morning in a 
sational headline represented Dean Inge as scoring 
achers of today, quite ignoring the fact that his words 
e quoted and referred to an ancient time. The New 
k Times, though not so sensationally exploiting it, 
into the same error. 

In opening his second lecture Dean Inge humorously 
tted the press with its blunder and took occasion in 
course of his lecture, at appropriate places, to re- 
id the reporters where he was quoting. The Dean 
) suggested to the gentlemen of the press that they 
ht disregard his Yale Lectures which were somewhat 
side their field and wait for something more in their 
> when he came to lecture in Baltimore on 
mocracy.” 

Incidentally, however, the Dean’s relationships with 
reporters disprove his reputation of being a “gloomy” 
‘ic. On the contrary, if our information be correct, 


he is the ingenuous sort of person who will trust a re- 
porter with his manuscript. It is said that on one 
occasion as the time for the Dean’s lecture drew near 
there was some consternation as the manuscript had 
not been returned, and the reporter had to be hunted 
up at the last moment. 


Professor Macintosh’s Triumph 


ORTUNATELY Professor Douglas C. Macintosh, who 

shared honors with Dean Inge at the Yale Divinity 
School Convocation had provided himself with a dupli- 
cate copy of his manuscript of the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
Lectures on The Reasonableness of Christianity. Only 
a week or so before the time for the delivery of these 
lectures, while on a visit to Union Seminary, Professor 
Macintosh had the misfortune to have his overcoat and 
his bag, containing his manuscript, stolen from the semi- 


‘nary. In introducing Professor Macintosh at the be- 


ginning of the series Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon humor- 
ously referred to this loss, remarking that the lectures 
would be given from a second edition, Union Seminary 
having been so anxious to have the first that they had 
been forcibly appropriated. 

Professor Macintosh was seriously inconvenienced, as 
all corrections had been made on the first copy and the 
duplicate had to be revised. However, nothing marred 
the brilliance of these lectures or the triumph of their 
delivery. Dr. Macintosh was given a veritable ovation 
by students, faculty, and audience, which increased in 
intensity as the lectures proceeded. At Yale, at least, 
a prophet is not without honor in his own seminary. 
Nor was this tribute one of mere sentiment or local 
loyalty. It was the spontaneous response to a high 
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achievement. The opinion was widely expressed by 
competent critics that Professor Macintosh’s lectures 
when they are published will constitute the ablest apolo- 
getic of our time. 

In addition to the Beecher and Taylor Lectures, at 
Yale Convocation, Col. Arthur Woods, LL.D., spoke on 
The Civic Responsibility of the Minister, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, of New York, was the preacher at the 
Convocation service, Prof. E. Hershey Sneath, LL.D., 
delivered the Alumni Lecture on the theme Shall We 
Have a Oreed?, and the Editor of The Congregationalist 
spoke on The Problem of Religious Journalism. 


Germany Needs Friends 


ip Germany ever needed friends it is at the present 

hour. To Ebert, the cobbler, succeeds Hindenburg, 
the military idol. The transition has an ominous mean- 
ing, but those who wish to see a progressive, republican 
Germany attaining a permanent place among the great 
democracies should not too readily conclude that the 
day is lost, or give way to gloomy anticipations. While 
France undoubtedly will be roused to new alertness, 
Lloyd George is reported as expressing the opinion that 
Hindenburg on the whole is “a steady old man” who 
has not the temperament to do anything rash. British 
opinion while apparently somewhat restrained regards 
the choice of Hindenburg as an indication that the 
German people have still strong tendencies toward the 
old régime, and as a handicap, therefore, in the task 
of reconstructing Purove into a group of stable, peace- 
ful countries. 

However, it should be noted that Hindenburg’s 
election, even if it did mark a distinct turning from 
republicanism toward the hope of imperialistic re-es- 
tablishment—an assumption that is by no means proven 
—was not by any means a landslide. There was strong 
opposition to the war idol. This is the hour when the 
true friends of Germany should seek to appreciate and 
encourage the progressive elements in that country. If 
a dangerous conservative reaction has arisen there is all 
the more need of backing those who oppose it. 

Two factors, apart from the strength of the nation- 
alist movement, have been conducive to Hindenburg’s 
election—the divided condition of the liberal and radical 
groups, and the menace of Bolshevism. Propagandism of 
materialistic and atheistic communism of an intensely 
virulent kind is very active in Germany at present, and 
such movements almost invariably create a reaction 
toward “strong” government of a conservative. type. 


The Demand for Crime News 


NICE question of responsibility for the prominence 

given to crime news in the newspapers appears in a 
week’s experiment by the Observer of Fayetteville, N. C. 
Crime news was kept off the front page for a week and 
practically suppressed. Circulation declined. A poll of 
the readers then demanded crime news 60 to 1. The 
question is, shall the newspapers give the public what 
it wants? Whichever way that question is answered, 
we still have the pressing problem of educating the pub- 
lic taste to higher standards. Wouldn’t it help if all 
the newspapers in a city would give less space and less 


prominence to crime news, and really try to give | 
readers more thrills from the unadulterated news Of | 
better side of life? ; 


A Friend of Boys 


Gomes fifty boys, bound for a recent Y. M. C. A. 

Boys’ Conference, arrived at Rutland, Vt., at 
the morning. The train was hours late. The boys w 
tired and hungry, and the weather was stormy and 
ing cold. Homes could not open at that time to re 
them. Among other passengers was a huge figure, ¥ 
above six feet and proportionately built—a man y 
known to Vermonters but to the boys just another tr 
eler. Says the St. Johnsbury Republican: 


The big fellow-traveler asked a question of the lead 
and an invitation was extended to the cold, hungry 
to gather around the counter in the railroad restaura 
The food was hot and appetizing. The big stranger 
appeared after financing arrangements for his guests 
eat heartily. Not until, members of the Rutland ~ 
coming committee arrived did the boys know whose gue 
they had been. “That’s John G. Sargent,” they. "i 
told. “He knows boys, and he’s the best lawy 
Vermont.” 

A few days later the boys read in the newspap 
that their big host had been appointed Attorney Gen 


of the United States by President Coolidge. 


Statistics and Evangelism 


EVERAL weeks ago we wrote regarding the fail 

of our Congregational fellowship to put its Wi 
life and power back of an adequate evangelism. C 
pleted statistics of our churches for 1924 will pi 
ably show a more favorable result in the matter 
additions to church membership than was then 
ticipated, but in the main-the general opinion I 
expressed holds true. In relation to our prob 
and opportunities we have made only comparaty 
little headway. 

It was our intention at the time to follow up | 
discussion with constructive suggestions for the be 
attainment of our possibilities and the surer conqu 
for Christ of our unexploited resources. But this b 
not done, and to this unfulfilled purpose we now retu 

If opportunity for service, if the bringing of | 
“oood news of God” to those who need the Gospel, 
the distinctive quest of the Christian, he could 
conceive of a world more suited to his purposes t 
this. Need is its chief aspect. And its need is m 
and more emphasized as fundamentally spiritual. 
we have the Bread of Life to give there is around 
a world full of hunger. . 

But not only is the world full of opportunity ji 
the sort of world in fact—for those who have a Gos 
to proclaim and apply; it is a world that in its pres 
age, and in its present situation, offers a very distir 
challenge to Congregational evangelism. The age 
of unsettlement, of doubt that ranges from honest 
quiry to captious criticism and cynical dissatisfacl 
and disillusionment. It is an age of isswes— 
problems. 4 

Passionate interest in men, and the longing to h 
and save them, when it is real and vital, breaks thre 
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ost any kind of mere thinking and theology. 
ngelism in action and result is not the monopoly 
iny one group. Yet there can be no doubt that in 
tion to much of the need of today the older ortho- 
y has broken down. Men are -not interested in 
aulas. Truth has to be expressed in vital, human 
as. To meet many phases of the present need there 
be not only a Gospel, but a competent diagnosis 
he diseases that the Gospel has to cure, with a cor- 
Giine freedom and competency in handling and 
ying the remedy. 
in training, in intelligence, in resources, and above 
in freedom of faith and action, no group in the 
lern church is better equipped for distinctive 
igelism in the present age than is the fellowship 
Jongregational churches. Our chief lack is passion 
driving power. We are somewhat at ease in Zion. 
are interpreting the Gospel very pleasantly and 
a0 means insignificantly in relation to culture and 
acter, art, science and music, but we are not always 
e so sure or effective in interpreting the Gospel in 
tion to the world’s sin. We have developed ritual 
an unusual degree, and a sort of sanctity corre- 
wding to the holy intoning of more ritualistic 
reches attaches to the responses of the paid quar- 
who sing for us. Sound and form were never 
e emphasized at the expense of reality in truth and 
itual passion. Possibly sound and form are not 
ssarily inharmonious with truth and reality, but the 
fast things in worship must ever be confession and 
yer and where these have been at their richest and 
lest in spiritual experience they have found their 
forms of expression. The cry “God be merciful 
me a sinner” cannot be very effectually expressed 
he sonorous intonings of a vested choir or quartet. 
We emphasize these things not in any spirit of pessi- 
m or iconoclasm, but because there must be the 
stant challenge of the deeper thing, and the way to 
arger, nobler, more vital evangelism lies through 


. 

R. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON is not only a man of 
great gifts but his gifts are of amazing versatility. 
ying given us recently one of the very best books on 
sent-day controversies, a scholarly and able interpreta- 
1 of Paul, and various brief devotional writings, it now 
iains for him, a city preacher, with his church on the 
y borders of the thronged and pleasure-loving “great 
ite way,” to give us one of the very best books on 
ure. It is not, Dr. Jefferson would remind us, a 
ture book.” It is a book of sermons—not talks, or lec- 
eS, Or essays, but sermons. Here Dr. Jefferson is 
aching, though he takes his texts from God’s larger 
k of inspiration and revelation. 

The genesis of a volume is always interesting—how 
haped itself in an author’s mind and how he came to 
te it. Dr. Jefferson tells us how he came to write, or 
marily preach, these sermons. Toward the end of the 


—— 


TURE Sermons, by Cuartes E. Jurrerson (Revell. 


$1.50). 
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ourselves. Bishop Tucker, of Japan, in speaking of 
foreign missions has said that “we can carry Jesus 
Christ to other lands only in so far as he is in our 
own lives.” That is true of the whole Christian activity 
of the church. Our churches may be full of all manner 
of activities but Christian influences are effective only 
where there is Christian vision and Christian living to 
establish them. 

Our ultimate power is not that of organization or 
external efficiency. It is the power of ideas and ideals. 
Congregationalism is a weak thing when it is divorced 
from spiritual vision and spiritual passion. The deep 
question for us is this: Are we with all the power and 


‘passion of which we are capable challenging America 


and the life that surrounds us with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ? 


In Brief 


The centenary of the American Unitarian Associa- 


‘tion will be held in Boston the week of May 10. 


The list of distinguished speakers on the program in- 
cludes at least five prominent Congregationalists, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, moderator of 
the Congregational National Council; and Dr. James i. 
Gregg, principal of Hampton Institute; Dr. Willard L. 
Sperry, dean of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon of Dartmouth 
College. Other outstanding speakers will be Senator 
Borah, Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard, Dr. AbrameSimon, president of the 
Central. Conference of American Rabbis, Dr. John §. 
Lowe, general superintendent of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention; Rev. Nicholas Jozan and Dr. George 
Boros, respectively Suffragan Bishops of the Unitarian 
Churches in Hungary and Transylvania, also Hon. Hugh 
R. Rathbone, president of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. Sessions of wide interests and 
notable significance are in prospect. 


A City Preacher Out-of-Doors 


nineteenth century, he says, he decided “to add a string 
to his pulpit harp, and on at least one Sunday of every 
year to preach a Nature sermon,” The immediate occa- 
sion of this resolution was “the unsettled condition of 
the Christian mind owing to the endless discussion of the 
Higher Criticism.” In the midst of puzzling questions 
regarding who wrote The Pentateuch, who wrote The 
Psalms, who wrote Isaiah, who wrote the Fourth Gospel, 
ete., Dr. Jefferson determined to turn oceasionally to 
that larger book of revelation where there were no ques- 
tionings of date or authorship. In the Bible, says Dr. 
Jefferson, God and man have collaborated, but of Nature 
he says: 

No human creature has ever been permitted to col- 
laborate with the Eternal in the unfolding of the morning 
or in the painting of a dying day—in the decking of the 
Springtime or in the creation of the pageantry of a 
cloudless night. There are no human finger-prints either 
on the ocean or on the clouds. When one becomes be- 
wildered by the strife of tongues over the doctrine of 
Inspiration, let him turn to the sacred volume whose 
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authority cannot be questioned, and whose authorship 
cannot be successfully assailed. 


Nature and the Bible 

In thus turning to Nature, however, Dr. Jefferson is 
insistent that these puzzling questions concerning the 
Bible, and its analysis, have not in any way lessened its 
worth or its beauty. In his sermon on The Rainbow he 
tells the story of a dinner given by the English painter, 
Haydon, at which Wordsworth had declined to drink a 
toast that Keats proposed to Newton, on the plea that 
Newton had taken the poetry out of the rainbow by re- 
ducing it to prismatic colors. “Wordsworth,” says Dr. 
Jefferson, “was needlessly alarmed. The poetry has not 
been taken from the rainbow, and it never will be. You 
cannot spoil anything by analysis.” After reinforcing 
this truth by vital illustrations, Dr. Jefferson applies his 
thought to the Bible. He says: 

You cannot spoil the Bible by analyzing it. Literary 
critics have been engaged in showing us that many of 
the books of the Scriptures are composite structures, 
made by different brands of tradition. They have proved 
this to be true of The Pentateuch, but they have not 
destroyed The Pentateuch. After they have completed 
their work Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and Moses and 
Joseph still walk through those pages like the sons of 
God. They say The Psalter is composite. It was once 
supposed that David wrote almost all the Psalms; but 
now it is supposed that David wrote hardly any of them. 
But no matter how many poetic voices are sounding in 
The Psalm Book, men still repeat: “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” and when they are bowed down 
with remorse they still continue to say: “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” They say that The Gospels contain many interpola- 
tions, that the redactorg have made alterations and addi- 
tions. But after the analysis has all been done, the Man 
of Galilee still walks through those pages, the one match- 


less Figure of history, drawing all men unto him. Analy- 
Sis spoils nothing. ; 


Preaching from Nature’s Texts 

But these quotations hardly give a fair impression of 
Dr. Jefferson’s volume, its contents, its spirit, and its 
purpose. It is not a book of polemics, or of theological 
and critical moralizing, or of implication and argument 
from analogy. It is a direct and marvelously beautiful 
quest of God’s voice and expression in Nature—a preach- 
ing from the texts that God has supplied in the eternal 
writing of the earth and heavens, the sea and sky, the 
world of direct appeal to sense and soul. Dr. Jefferson 
finds his texts in The Rainbow, Deserts, Birds, Sunsets, 
Storms, Shadows, Sounds, Mists, Spring, Odors, The 
Landscape, and Lakes. To each of these themes he de- 
votes in successive chapters a sermon originally preached 
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in Broadway Tabernacle. One is conscious throug 
of the preacher—the man in quest of real message 
interpretation. But what a preacher! Here is the i 
the artist, the nature-lover, and in a sense the scien 
reinforcing in his character of preacher all the preac 
art and skill. One marvels at Dr. Jefferson’s master, 
his themes—the expressions that repeatedly reveal 
wealth of his observations and his knowledge of de 
Where has he acquired all the information upon a 
his truth is grounded? For one can be sure that 
Jefferson knows his facts and does not speak at rae 
The reply is that this volume, like all that Dr. Jeffei 
writes, is the product of years. It reveals the depth 
his own life and interests, the hidden springs that | 
made all his preaching so effective. \ 


What City Folks Need 


Dr. Jefferson has sought and found the balm 
vision that city folk so much need. It was as a 
preacher that he developed these sermons, for city 
gregations, he says, are in special need of the hea 
influences of the woods and fields. City life, which 
generous natures enlarges the mind and widens 
heart,” has also a tendency “to dwarf and narrow.” 
it is that Dr. Jefferson turns to Nature. He does 
confuse Nature with Nature’s God. He does not su 
tute God’s out-of-doors for God’s voice through Chi 
presence in the inner life. But as a devout Christia 
sees the vastness of God’s universe and of God’s p 
sion for the souls of men. So he says: | 

Nature is a great rest-giver. And Nature is a ¢ 
physician. In the city we become excitable and hot. 
move at a headlong pace. The interruptions and ‘ 
sions are many. We need a physician who can take 
fever from the brow and the fret out of the heart. Na 
has remedies for all who are sick. The pessimism 
cynicism of great cities are the result of continuous 
tact with human tragedies and miseries. Somethit 
always going wrong; vice is always flaunting itse’ 
one’s face; crime is always being committed, some 01 
always suffering; some one is always dying. It is 
cult to keep serene and sane in such a bedlam of a w 
We need Nature. She is sensible and strong. She 
no vagaries, no hallucinations, no delusions. Sh 
dulges in no fads. She wastes no time in specula’ 
or guesses. She keeps forever an even pulse. We 
her. To think of her quiets the heart; to gaze on 
calm face is refreshment and power. 

To which we may add that the spiritual healing 
restorative powers of Nature will never be better rea 
or more efficaciously applied than through such sl 
ministry as Dr. Jefferson manifests in the preachit 
this volume. It is a notable and distinctive work 


Farm Problems and the Country Church 


A Contributed Editorial by President Kenyon L. Butterfield 


Michigan Agricultural College 


pA nO GH the farmer’s financial situation is improv- 
ing, it is still unsatisfactory. The American farmer 
emerges from the mest serious depression he has ever 
experienced, handicapped by certain situations that are 
unquestionably difficult to remedy. There seem to be 
four main difficulties: 
1. No matter what the prices of farm products as 


they vary from year to year and for different pro 
and in different regions, they still remain below the 
eral price levels, relatively speaking. A unit of 
products of practically any description whatever 
not purchase nearly so much of the farmer’s requ 
either for productive process or for family use as 
the case up to six or seven years ago. This conditi 


a 
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most universal, and while it has been improved during 
e past two or three years the farmer is still funda- 
ntally and heavily -handicapped at this point. No 
ste how much skill he uses, no matter how much 
vantage may come from co-operative organization, he 
ee it relatively harder to maintain his financial stand- 
ds than has ever been the case before. 

2. There is a difference of opinion concerning the 
tent to which land values are excessive and the effect 
such valuations on the farm. But there seems to be 
doubt of the general proposition that most American 
mers are obliged to farm with a capitalization based 
land prices that are much too high in the light of 
ices for farm products. Many believe that farmers 
nnot possibly make the interest on these valuations, 
rticularly if they are to receive a reasonable labor in- 
me from their personal work, and furthermore, that 
th farmers and bankers are inclined to take on too 
ch mortgage credit for the average farm, if we keep 
mind the actual industrial value of the farm. 

3. Practically all authorities on taxation agree with 
farmers themselves that the personal property tax 
‘s played havoc with the farmers. The excessive valua- 
m of land has some part in this but the failure to tap 
er sources of wealth for purposes of school, county, 
d sometimes state taxation, is even more responsible. 
is tax problem varies in different states, but in some 
s become one of the most serious factors in the situa- 
n, and if not remedied means a sure and even a rapid 
ift toward tenantry and eventually toward land na- 
pnalization. 

'4. Since the war, it has been increasingly difficult 
r the farmers to get adequate labor at any price which 
ey consider within reason. Undoubtedly some of the 
ry best farmers living in distinctively agricultural 
eas and willing to pay high prices for labor, have found 
‘profitable to do so, but the great bulk of farmers, and 
pecially those living in regions where industries are 
riving, cannot compete and will not compete with the 
dustries in the bid for labor. Of course we may come 
the one-man farm, but American agriculture, generally 
‘eaking, has been based on the family-sized farm, which 
eans that the farmer has expected to utilize the services 
one or two sons, or their equivalent in hired hands, 
r his enterprise. And when he fails to get that help 
reduces his acreage, and what is worse, reduces the 
ficiency of what he does do. 

_ Now I do not know that the church as eR can do 
ch to remedy these very grave difficulties, but it 
ald “be cognizant of them and should readjust its 
onomy in the light of the situation. There can be no 
iestion that these financial difficulties have some bear- 
g upon the deplorable condition of the country church 
“Many -areas, although not solely responsible. The 
vuntry church faces a real problem not merely as a 
vurch but as one of our rural social institutions. There 
@ many people who question seriously whether it is 
ving to be possible for rural civilization anywhere to 
aintain social institutions in the country commensu- 
ite with the demands of modern civilization and with 
le work of similar institutions in the city. While the 
ral school is by no means ideal, it is probably in the 
t condition of all rural social agencies because the 
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state can command resources for education on behalf of 
the financially poor areas. What, then, can the church do? 

In the first place, it must face the situation in states- 
manlike manner. Much progress has been made in the last 
few years but the Protestant church as a whole has not 
yet really seriously tackled the country church question. 
There is still too much of the attitude that it is a rather 
hopeless and losing game. There is a good deal of senti- 
mental interest in the ‘country church, but as yet no 
statesmanlike, aggressive program for reform on the part 
of the church as a whole. 

In the second place, country church competition must 
be eliminated. This may be done by the larger parish 
plan on a denominational basis; by denominational 
agreements of various sorts through union or federation 
or allocation, with the purpose of giving the countryside 
about the right number of churches for its real needs; 
or possibly by the development of the community church. 
But this work will have to be done on an interdenomina- 
tional basis. The small town and open country area 
must be treated as a unit and unnecessary competition 
eliminated while no areas are overlooked. 

Following this, there should be some sort of reorgan- 
ization of Home Missions aid. I confess I do not know . 
the formula of this reorganization. I have long believed 
that the principle enunciated a quarter of a century ago 
relative to the building of the rural school, namely, that 
“the wealth of the entire state must be utilized for the 
education of all the children of the state” should be ap- 
plied to the church. I have no doubt that with a normal 
church establishment in the country and with the right 
sort of program, many rural communities can support 
the church they need without outside help. Nevertheless, 
as in the case of the schools, the wealth of the wealthy 
church must assist the poverty of the poorer church. I 
am. not clear concerning the devices to be used to bring 
this about but I am thoroughly convinced of the need of 
the reform. 

There must be a far more aggressive program of ap- 
plied religion. I am not thinking primarily of a church 
program, although perhaps the distinction is one of 
name, but I am greatly troubled in spirit because so 
much of the discussion about the work of the country 
church has to do entirely with machinery rather than 
with the grist. The making of a Christian program for 
the rural community and the interpreting of that pro- 
gram to the rural people is the great task of the church. 
Let us spend at least as much time on the objective as 
upon the means. Let us find out what it signifies to be 
a Christian farmer both personally and socially, indivi- 
dually and industrially, inside and out. What are the 
ideas, the ideals, the inspirations, the elements of per- 
sonal growth and strength that religion can and should 
contribute to the work and life of the farm? We take 
these things too much for granted as if everybody under- 
stood what they mean, but they are the real issues. 

There is no doubt but much progress has been made 
in solving the country church question. The financial 
situation has complicated matters more rapidly than the 
new plans for building the country church have evolved, 
and we are not much better off than we ever were. It is 
high time for the church to rouse itself with reference to 


the rural part of its task. 
s 
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The Huguenot Settlement at Oxford, Mass. 


Some Little Known French Colonists : 


HH Huguenot Walloon Tercentenary re- 
Ps to mind the comparatively little 
known Huguenot settlement at Oxford, 
Mass., of such importance, however, that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ranked it next to 
Plymouth in historic interest. 

Oxford lies in the south central part of 
the state, fifty-five miles from Boston, being 


WHERE THE JOHNSON HOUSE Stoop 
Monument erected by the people of Oxford 
to mark the site of the Johnson House and 

Massacre 


known in 1630 as the Nipmuck Country, ex- 
tending from Natick westerly to the Con- 
necticut River and southerly down the 
Quinebaug Valley to Connecticut. 

According to the records, the first white 
men to cross this region were a band of 
sixty settlers from Watertown who, in 1635, 
followed the Indian trails west and south 
and “seized a brave piece of meadow” at 
Wethersfield in the Connecticut Valley. 

The massacres and savage cruelty of King 
Philip’s War prevented any attempts at set- 
tlement of the Oxford tract until about 1681 
or 1682, when two leading men of the 
Province, Governor Dudley and Lieutenant- 
Governor Stoughton, doubtless influenced 
by John Eliot, who wished that the influ- 
ences of civilization and religion might be 
re-established among the Indians by a col- 
ony of settlers, petitioned the General Court 
in regard to a legal title to the lands they 
proposed to settle. 

For some reason, probably because _ the 
colonists feared further treachery on the 
part of the Indians, no progress was made 
toward occupying the Oxford Grant until 
1685, when the revocation of the Bdict of 
Nantes sent thousands of French Protes- 
tants into exile to escape cruel persecu- 
tion. Many went directly to London, where 
one of their leaders, Gabriel Bernon, a mer- 
chant from the Protestant stronghold of 
New Rochelle, made an agreement with Mr. 
Robert Thompson, one of the proprietors of 


By Helen E. Greenwood 


* Worcester, Massachusetts 


the Oxford Grant, to send thirty French 
families to settle this tract. 

Although the records are few and un- 
satisfactory, it seems certain that they ar- 
rived in Boston in the autumn of 1686 and 
made their settlement in Oxford in 1687. 

Their settlement was along the stream 
southeast of the present town site, consist- 
ing of a grist mill, a saw mill, and a wash 
leather mill for the preparation of chamois 
skins for gloves and for hat-making (a 
secret process of dressing skins known .only 
to these French settlers), a church build- 
ing with the burying ground near, also a 
stockade for refuge if attacked during the 
church service. Three-quarters of a mile to 
the southeast, on a hill overlooking the 
country for miles around, was the fort, and 
westerly on Bondet Hill was a_ building 
called in the records, “The Great House,” 
supposed to have been the home of the 
minister, Daniel Bondet. 


Tur Fort AND FRENCH GARDEN 

The fort was an enclosure about seventy- 
five by one hundred feet, built of rough 
surface stones without mortar, 
surmounted by logs in which there were 
loopholes for defense. Within, there were a 
house and a well for the garrison. The rec- 
ords indicate that about ten acres of land 
about the fort were cultivated as a garden. 
About one hundred rods south of the fort 
was a kind of nursery where the more ten- 
der plants were protected from the cold 
winds of the hilltop. At this point the level 
ground suddenly drops off at a high ledge 
of perpendicular rock, the straight, even- 
faced cliff being about thirty feet high. This 
offered a sunny, sheltered, protected spot 
for the plants, sensitive to New England 
frosts. This has been called the “French 
Garden,” and the present-day pilgrim will 
find the path thither marked by sign- 
boards, and at the edge of the cliff he will 
be rewarded by a wonderful view across 
miles of wooded country to the waters of 
Lake Chaubunagungamaug. At the foot of 
the hill, not far from the church, where the 
Humphrey homestead now stands, was a 
garrison house kept by Ebenezer Humphrey, 
who came from Woodstock to Oxford dur- 
ing the time of the French settlement to 
keep garrison. 

No ‘better description of the settlement 


_can be found than the following quotation 


from The Huguenots in the Nipmuck Coun- 
try, by George F. Daniels: 


That there was real beauty in the plan 
on which the settlement was built is readily 
seen. Above the whole, overlooking the val- 
ley for miles, was the main fort. Just be- 
low was Bondet Hill, which, in its turn, 
looked down on the church and lower fort, 
which stood at its foot. Still lower were the 
meadows, with the picturesque river wind- 
ing through them, and beyond, on the higher 
banks, scattered up and down were the 
dwellings, and stretching behind these were 
the level plantations, and the receding for- 
est hills made up the background. 


A quotation from tke letter of a French 


probably - 


: 
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Protestant refugee, dated Novembe 
gives an insight into their way 
and means of communication with 
side world. : 
The Nicmok plantation is inland, 
distance of twenty leagues from B 
equally distant from the sea; so th; 
the settlers wish to send anything 
ton, or to obtain anything from thei 
are obliged to transport it in wag 
the neighborhood of this settlemen 
are small rivers and ponds abouné 
fish, and woods full of game. M 
is their pastor. The inhabitants 
number only fifty-two persons. 
From this we learn that by the 
year the number of families had in 
from thirty to fifty-two, and that alr 
they had conveyance by wagon as we 
by horseback. Rev. Daniel Bondet was 
only the French Huguenot minister, 
also missionary to the Nipmuck In¢ 
sent out by the “Society for the P 
tion of the Gospel in New England 
For a few years the colony is believes 
have prospered, but the records are 
due, as Whitney in his History of We 
ter County says, to the fact that they 
kept in Boston and were burned in 
State House fire. 


Rum TRAFFIC 

They were seriously disturbed by he 
traffic carried on by unprincipled men 
the natives, as in 1691 M. Bondet s 


HuevEenot MONUMENT 
Granite cross erected by the Huguen 
Memorial Association 


long petition describing the state of at 

It is an occasion which fills my 
with sorrow and my life with trouble 
my humble request will be at least 
God,-and before you a solemn pro 
against the guilt of those incorrig 
sons who dwell in our place. The 
always sold to the Indians without 
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Tur HumpuHrey Hovusr, Oxrord, Mass. 
Site of the garrison house during the French occupation 


veasure. ... The 26 of last month there 
about twenty Indians so furious by 
ikenness that they fought like bears and 
upon one—who is appointed for preach- 
the gospel. He had been so much dis- 
‘ed by his wounds that there is no hope 
is recovery. 
yparently no attention was paid to this 
ion, as in 1693 an affirmation of the 
table describes the sale of rum to the 
ans as being “to the great danger and 
ne of allthe company.” In 1693 there was 
mor of trouble with the Indians, six men 
g killed and three captured in Brookfield. 
| 1694 the daughter and three small 
lren of M. Alard disappeared. After a 
ch the body of the murdered daughter 
found, but the children had been cap- 
d and carried to Quebec. 
iat this tragedy thoroughly alarmed the 
lers is shown by their answer to the sum- 
s to pay their assessment of taxation 
the Provincial Government: “Now 
reas the Indians have appeared seyv- 
times this summer, we were forced 
rarrison ourselves for three months to- 
ier and several families fled, so that all 
summer harvest of hay and corn hath 
2 to ruin by the beasts and cattle which 
1 brought us so low that we have not 
igh to supply our own necessities many 
x families abandoning likewise, so that 
have none left but Mr. Bondet, our min- 
r, and the poorest of our plantation, so 
; we are incapable of paying said poll 
SS we dispose of what little we have 
quit our plantations. Wherefore humbly 
eat this Honorable Council to consider 
miseries and incapacity of paying this 
.’ The record of the Province Laws of 
3 shows that this petition was granted, 
ments not being enforced. 
ot long after this M. Bondet, their pas- 
left them for Boston, from which he 
not return. With him went many valu- 
» records, of which all trace has been 


InpIAN MASSACRES 


'wo years later, in 1696, occurred the 
nson massacre. Indians crept up to the 
Se, which was at some distance from 
French settlement, at the lower end of 
Plain, seized three young children of 


the family and killed them by crushing their 
heads against the stones of the fireplace. 
The mother escaped, taking the path toward 
Woodstock, hoping to meet her husband who 
was returning from there. In a part of the 
way where the path divided, they missed 


each other, she going on to the garrison at- 


Woodstock, while he went on to his own 
house where at his door he was killed by 
the same band of Indians. 

This tragedy so terrified the French col- 
onists that they hastily gathered together 
what they could take easily and returned 
to Boston. Tradition says that before de- 
parting, they had worship at the church, 
then went to the burying ground to take 
leave of their dead, then in a procession 
filed over the forest road to Boston. 

Records have been found to prove that 
the settlement abandoned in 1696 was re- 
established in 1699, some eight or ten fami- 
lies returning. 

The former dangers awaited them, for the 
few records deal with the continuation of 
the rum traffic with the Indians and with 
threatened attacks from neighboring tribes. 

During the very first year of their return, 
in 1699, a complaint was sent in by the 
second minister “against one John Ingall, 
that not only he gives to said Indians drink 
without measure, but buys all the meat they 
bring and goes and sells it in other villages, 
and so hinders the inhabitants of putting up 
any provisions against the winter.” 

In 1703, one of the Council Records shows 
that trouble with the Indians was threaten- 
ing again: “an account of wages and sub- 
sistence of thirteen soldiers was laid before 
the board.” 

In 1704 the long threatened attack was 
made on the frontier towns of Massachu- 
setts and hundreds of settlers were mas- 
sacred. Shortly after this the French 


Huguenots again abandoned their settle- 


ment, this time permanently. This is proved 
by the following quotation from the deed in 
1713, of the proprietors to the thirty HPng- 
lish settlers: 

Forasmuch as the said French families 
have many years since wholly left and 
deserted their settlements in the said vil- 
lage, and the said lands as well by their 
deserting the same, and refusing to return 
upon publick Proclamations made to that 
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end as by the voluntary surrender of the 
most of them, are now reinvested in and re- 
stored to ... the original proprietors. 

These proprietors granted the rights of 
settlement to the English settlers. 

With one exception, no Huguenot colo- 
nists or their descendants seem to have re- 
turned to Oxford after the final abandon- 
ment in 1704, 


SIGNS or THE SETTLEMENT 

Not many signs or relics of their occupa- 
tion are to be found today. The chimney 
stone of the Johnson house is preserved 
near the,entrance to the Memorial Hall in 
Oxford. As late as 1840, it is said that the 
hollows in the ground indicated the posi- 
tion of the Huguenot houses, while near 
them were orchards of old apple trees, 
doubtless set out by the French. But these 
signs have all disappeared. A few years ago 
many of the stones at the site of the wash 
leather mill, or “chamoiserie,” were in posi- 
tion, but the present owner, not liking to 
have his land crossed by historical pilgrims, 
has recently removed these stones so noth- 
ing is left to mark this spot. Tall pines 
cover the site of the church and _ burial 
ground. The outlines of the fort at the top 
of the hill are still there. Quite a high 
wall on the south side still remains, well 
covered by a tangle of shrubs overgrown 
by wild grape vines, with here and there 
asparagus, currants, gooseberries, direct de- 
scendants of the original plants brought from 
France. Certainly the flavor of the grapes 
far surpasses that of the wild varieties 
which festoon the walls and undergrowth 
along the roads, proving without doubt their 
patrician origin. Within the fort enclosure, 
the cellar hole of the house and the well 
are easily seen. 

Near the fort the Huguenot Memorial As- 
sociation has erected a granite cross, em- 
blematiec of the cause which led them to 
forsake the comforts of their homeland, to 
endure the hardships of a pioneer life. A 
few rods to the south, across the road, 
markers will be seen pointing the way to 
the site of the French Garden. 

Another monument erected by the people 
of Oxford, Aug. 25, 1875, on the 179th an- 
niversary of the Johnson massacre, marks 
the site of the Johnson house. 

Three huge and venerable oaks, two on 
the main street near where Fort Hill road 
branches off, and the third near the Hum- 
phrey or garrison house, are mute witnesses 
of the life of these brave pioneers. 

What group of pilgrims deserves a higher 
tribute than these brave souls who, ac- 
customed to a mild climate and gentle, cul- 
tivated ways of living, left their homes in 
the sunny land of France to take up life in 
the wilderness, enduring the trying heat of 
summer and the bitter cold of winter, dwell- 


ing under greater hardship, in constant 


peril from wild beasts and savage Indians? 
No wonder that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: “After Plymouth, I do not think there 
is any locality in New England more inter- 
esting. The lines of their fort may become 
obliterated, but the ground they hallowed 
by their footsteps is saered, and the air 
around their old Oxford home is sweet with 
their memory.” 
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An Address Given at Various Young People’s Conferences 


AM to speak on the Last West; not the 
Wild West, nor the Golden West,—not 
the West of yesterday, but of today. 

The Last West! There is a suggestion of 
sadness in the words, a lingering cadence of 
regret, as of ‘sunset and evening star and 
after that the dark’—as though we had 
come to the end of the trail—and we have. 
The latest West is the last West. For there 
are no longer great tracts of land in Amer- 
ica, empires in extent, to be opened up. 
Smaller areas, to be sure, will be opened 
from time to time—lIndian reservations, ir- 
rigation districts, Alaskan valleys. But the 
movement of hundreds of thousands across 
the frontiers of history, tidal waves of whole 
peoples that have swept from the shores of 
every land, are ended. We in the West are 
witness today of the receding tide. ° 

For centuries, for millenniums, men have 
heard the call of the West. It is not new— 
this call. Drawn as irresistibly as the tides 
of the ocean in their westtvard flow, so the 
tides of time have swept humanity on and 
on through the ages from East to West. 

As with secular so.with sacred history. 
Abram followed the beckoning stars and 
journeyed toward the West. Paul the tray- 
eler fared westward—to Greece, to Rome, 
to Spain. The “great army of the saints 
and martyrs” won their way of the conquer- 
ing cross in the same direction. The Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed toward the setting sun. Their 
children after them. “followed the gleam” 
over mountain and meadow in New England 
and New York, out and on through the wide 
valleys and fertile fields of the Middle West, 
then across.desert and rocky ridge—beyond 
the snow peaks to the “endless woods where 
rolls the Oregon.” 

But the latest move is backward. The 
last west lies east. The newest Northwest 
is the high. plateau stretching from the 
Rockies to the Missouri. Here the frontier 
is making its last stand; here civilization 
is making its final conquest. 

This newest Northwest includes’ the 
western dry land sections of the Dakotas, 
southern Saskatchewan, Idaho, and Wyom- 
ing, as well as my own state. When I speak 
of Montana, I speak also for these last two. 
But please do not confuse them. I am often 
asked if I am from Dakota,—yes, and even 
Utah! Think of mislaying so big a piece of 
real estate! Montana is the third state in 
the Union in size, equal in area to all of 
New England and New York, with New 
Jersey and Delaware and Maryland thrown 
in for good measure! 

Mighty Montana! She stretches out a 
thousand miles in her dimensions—650 miles 
east and west, and half that distance north 
and south. Mighty in her mountains, mighty 
in her plains; mighty in the depths of her 
mines and the reach of her forests. Majesty 
and immensity are fit words for her rather 
than beauty and charm. 

What is this new West? The old West 
we know well. Wild Indians and wilder 
whites with the Vigilantes and lynch-law 
for highwaymen, and horse and eattle 


ie Last West 


By Frank E. Henry 


Missoula, Montana 


thieves. It was a battleground for decades, 
the combatants changing with the years, with 
wounds and death a commonplace. Here 
the battles of the kings took place—cattle 
kings and copper kings, lumber kings, and 
lastly railroad kings—empire builders, the 
noblest of them all, with J. J. Hill as their 
leader. 

What a procession we see as we look back 
through the years. Cowboy and _ sheep- 
herder, placer miner and lumberjack; later 
the railroader and the homesteader, then 
the teacher and preacher; first the cow- 
pony, then the ox-team and horse-drawn 
wagon, next the automobile and tractor, and 
now the airplane and radio! 


CONGREGATIONAL BEGINNINGS 


About forty years ago the work of Con- 
gregational missions was inaugurated in the 
town of Billings, now nearing 20,000 in popu- 
lation—then but a hamlet, 170 miles beyond 
the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way pushing rapidly westward toward it. 
Years of effort followed, but resulted in 
only about a dozen permanent church 
organizations. i 
. About 1910 or shortly before, the then 
new science of dry-land farming revolution- 
ized agriculture in the semi-arid plateaus 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Soon a great 
tide of immigration swept over the Mon- 
tana border and the neighboring states. Vast 
stock ranges where the cattle on a thousand 
hills and sheep in the valleys had brought 
wealth to a few, were divided into home- 
steads that gave a competence to the many 
—for a time. In a few years Montana’s 
population was increased by hundreds of 
thousands, the census of 1920 giving the 
state over half a million inhabitants, with 
the largest rate of increase of any in the 
Union—ninety per cent. During this dec- 
ade and a half the churches of our order 
grew from twelve to more than one hun- 
dred—twelve times as fast as during the 
first period! 

In this brief period a new world came 
into being. Going thither myself in 19138, I 
saw being created before my own eyes a 
new Eden—man-made, indeed, and not with- 
out its tragedy. The story of these years 
would make a subject worthy of a poet’s 
epic pen. .Every homestead became a gar- 
den—320 acres of verdant, virgin prairie— 


‘the gift of God and the government. Not 


the sand and cactus of the Southwest, to 
be transformed by irrigation—but rich, black 
soil with knee-deep grass in the hollows 
and springs and streams in the hills. No 
rocks to uproot as in New England, no trees 
to cut down as in the Middle West. Set the 
plow anywhere, and drive any whither— 
for this is “the land of the mile-long furrow.” 

Fields of blue-flowering flax and ripening 
yellow wheat soon made a giant’s checker- 
board of the prairie farms. Groves and 
hedges of saplings set out on the treeless 
plains grew in half a dozen years to shelter 


the buildings from the winter’s sto’ 
the cattle from the summer heat. T 
sod houses and two-roomed, tar- 
shacks gave place in ten years to co 
able homes, surrounded by “big red 
and modern farm machinery. Tracto 
automobiles outside and furnaces and 
machinery inside became commonpla 


THEN CAME THE DrovuguT! 


Then came the drought! The he 
were brass. As in Anab’s day, “th 
fell not for the space of three years.’ 
lay in the ground for eighteen mont! 
out even sprouting. Grass, browr 
bleached in the spring as it usually 
the summer, was nibbled to the roots ] 
fast-failing herds. Much of the hay st 
in from the east proved injurious t 
stock and thousands of horses and 
were lost from disease and exposure, 
three dry summers, the hardest, long 
ter known to the oldest inhabitant 
pleted the discomfiture of the sorely 
farmer. Cattle that had cost the stoe 
more than they were worth to “carry ( 
for hay had been thirty-five and forty 
lars per ton, suffered through the 
eight months’ winter and then died. — 

Yet when spring came, the fourth 
the drought demon held sway in the 
every man left on the farm—and mo 
half had somehow survived the terr 
perience—each put in as many acres | 
could get the banks or the governme 
“stake him to.” A late snow in 
season cut the increase of the flocks Db; 
told thousands. But rain and snow 
counted the blessed harbingers of 4a 
season, good for grain as for pasture. 
a stoic’s resignation and a pioneer’s | 
verance, the all but exhausted homeste 
dragged out his dead and threw awaj 
empty purse. 

Let me tell of a farmer friend ani 
bride from western Massachusetts. 
watched the grass grow green again | 
three years of failure, although bu 
of his herds remained to eat. He k 
gang plow in the shed—for half his Bh 
were in the “bone yard,” as he put it. 
fields were reduced in size but througl 
blessed springtime, what with sno 
rain and sunshine, he saw the grass 
grain rise thick and strong—the 
acreage promising to be more than 
for by the increased yield. The flax 
flower and the oats and wheat were 
ing out. Good times seemed to have 
again; grim faces relaxed a little. 

Then out of the South the sorreco S' 
The hot wind blew as from off the 
hell day after day. The grass withe 
died. The grain shriveled on the stal 
naught but the husks remained. 
farmer’s young wife, my friend, who 
stood bravely by her “man” through 
and thin like thousands of others, the | 
woman who had smiled again as eae 
ring season came, with that hope thi 
dies in the human heart, now bent hi 
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en she lifted her face after the ter- 
three days’ heat-wave, the smile had 
red as the grass, the lines of age were 
deep on her young cheeks—only the 
s of her happiness were left to her! 
onder that farms were deserted by the 
ee. 


FARMS AND BATTLEFIELDS 


you were to visit some of these deserted 
steads, you would see only weed- 
ted fields, unoccupied houses, empty 
-unprofitable real estate to you, drab, 
teresting failure. But to me it is like a 
efield where the soldiers lie unburied— 
ve, heroic sacrifice—only dead men to 
Ss, but to the chaplain who has nursed 
comforted and amused them, to him 
uniformed, still bodies lying there are 
dead soldiers—they are brothers and 
ds whose untimely end is a grief to his 
and a drag on his spirit. 
to me, who has gone in and out of 
houses, that were homes when I saw 
first, into which the bridal pair passed, 
out from which the babe was brought 
baptism and the dead for burial; in 
rooms where song and laughter made 
Yy memories for me; here where I knelt 
e bedside of the sick and bowed above 
family Bible in old-fashioned devo- 
No, these are not empty houses to 
with windows boarded up or broken, 
doors ajar—they are ghosts of dead 
8s, Shadows of brave deeds, memories of 
tiful dreams that never came true! 
not misunderstand me. My com- 
ots are cast down, but not in despair, 
but not out. But the unlimited resources 
ighty Montana have been strained to 
tine point by the cruel disappoint- 
S of the last few years. We have been 
ing with our backs to the wall and now 
wall has fallen down! ‘They have re- 
in good order, these soldiers of the 
tier, some facing new foes elsewhere, 
a courage that will never surrender. 
ose who are left—450,000—are there to 
. Montana is already coming back agri- 
rally, and when world markets open 
opper and cattle, for our wheat, oil, and 
er, we will be on the sunny side of the 
t again—but with chastened spirits and 
S$ that are saved, for men have been 
ght to their knees during these hard 
S. Our Montana churches for two years 
uccession showed the largest percentage 
ain of any state. 


Facing THE FUTURE 


ere are those that are impatient with 
ent-day pioneers, and protest that they 
ld have stayed “back Bast” where there 
nough and to spare. So the Israelites 
ie wilderness lusted for the lost leeks 
garlics of Egypt. But Moses and a 
brave men, Joshua, Caleb, and the 
» would not yield to their discourage- 
it, and at last led them to the promised 
of their desire. Our Pilgrim Fathers— 
Mothers even more, and their young 
also—faced losses that cut their 
band in twain in a single winter; 
when the first spring came and oppor- 
ity was offered for return, not one would 
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_g0. So with Daniel Boone in the Ohio Val- 


ley, so with Marcus Whitman in the Oregon 
country. Likewise men in Montana, leaders 
in church and state, men who came out ten 
years ago, twenty years ago, found a land 
literally flowing with milk and honey, when 
stock-raising and mining were the chief in- 
dustries. They have seen lumbering and 
farming added to make a quartet of attain- 
ments. And these men, like Joseph, during 
seven good years saved their substance and 
financed their less provident brethren, dur- 
ing the dry seasons. 

These last two years good crops have 
made their appearance again, caused by 
abundant rainfall, but the overwhelming in- 
debtedness due to five years of crop failure 
and low price of grain has proved too much 
for tens of thousands. They have deserted 
all their property and “walked out.’ The 
pressure of Hastern money lenders on our 
local banks has, with the low price of grain 
and livestock, thrown hundreds of bankers 
and business men into bankruptcy and has 
caused the loss of millions of dollars in the 
aggregate to men who, up to the present, 
have been able to weather the fiercest finan- 
cial storms. 

Some are disappointed in Montana. It is 
not as wild as it once was. There is not so 
much wool growing over our eyes as some 
scheming men wish. We are growing up 
like every youthful state, leaving much of 
our awkwardness behind. Cowboys are 
growing as scarce as elk and buffalo. 


THe MISsIONARY’s TASK 


Like the soldier’s, much of the mission- 
ary’s life is commonplace, almost tawdry, 
decidedly unheroic. Camp and march, trench 
life and hospital experience are remark- 
ably uninteresting; but now and then a 
battle intervenes. So now and then comedy 
or tragedy breaks the monotony of the story 
of the frontier preacher. From the grizzled 
veteran of nearly seventy winters—and 
there have been several of him—making 
records for younger men to wonder at, to 
the summer student who transforms a town 
or countryside in a three months’ pastorate; 
from the women preachers, God bless them 
for their courage, to the college-bred, semi- 
nary-trained prophets who have left their 
mantles on the shoulders of others and gone 
to that heaven of the Western preacher—an 
Eastern pulpit; from city pastor to country 
parson, we see what God can do for a man 
or woman who gives him the right of way 
in their lives. And also what God can do for 
a state when honest, courageous, conse- 
erated Christian leaders and followers exalt 
the Cross and establish the Church that 
Christ gave his life to save. 

The devotion of the home missionary in 
the churches and the mothers in the homes 
have made, as in Isaiah’s day, a roadway 
in the desert for our God. Crooked places 
are being made straight and the glory of 
the Lord is being revealed. Here in the 
last great West, is the last and greatest op- 
portunity for evangelization. Let us make 
the most of it before the rush of events in 
this vast region sweeps away the eagerness 
of desire among the people for the Kingdom 
and its riches. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Lost Day 


Thou hast heard that February hath 
twenty-eight days and one more on Leap 
Year, but I am present to inform thee that 
sometimes the leap is the other way. For I 
have lived through a February that had 
only twenty-seven days. For I and Keturah 
we are half way around the world, and we 
crossed the Day Line in a month that was 
already short. Yea, and as for its behavior 
on the Ocean it might well have been 
shorter. 

And when it was known that between 
Honolulu and Yokohama we must lose one 
day, there were many who-were interested, 
and some desired that the lost day be Fri- 
day the thirteenth. But we lived that day, 
and it was a lucky one, for on that day 
were the seas calm. But on Monday night, 
which was the twenty-first, we went to 
sleep, and on the next morning it was 
Wednesday. 

And I spake with the Captain, and I said, 
How many days hast thou lost or gained in 
this fashion? 

And he said, I have sailed around the world 
hitherto Six Times, and I have gained a day 
each time, for I sailed Bastward. And this 
is the first time I have sailed around the 
earth Westward. So I can spare a day, 
and I still have lived Five More days than 
most of my fellow-men who were born in 
the same year. 

But certain of the passengers were Con- 
fused, and they said, Where shall we make 
up this day, and get it back again? 

And I answered and said, Beloved, that 
day is forever lost. Thou canst never re- 
claim it. Thou hast used it up a little at 
a time, and slept a little longer each night, 
and this is the day of reckoning. God hath 
no provision for restoring Lost Time. It 
would appear to be the one thing that God 
eannot do. 

* Wherefore, beloved, whether on land or 
Sea, fritter not away thy moments thinking 


to recover them by and by. A lost day is 
forever lost. 


Record of Norwich Church 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Noting in your issue of April 9 the article 
by Rey. George Harlow Reed on the 100th 
anniversary of the ordination and installation 
of Nathaniel Bouton as minister of the Virst 
Congregational Church, Concord, N. H., and 
stating that “it would be interesting to, know 
how many Congregational churches have had 
only six ministers in 195 years,” I take the 
liberty, at his request, to give a summary of 
the first six ministers of thé First Congrega- 
tional Church, Norwich, Ct., founded in 1660. 

James Fitch (first minister), term of servy- 
ice, 39 years. John Woodard, 17 years. Ben- 
jamin Lord, D.D., 61 years. Joseph Strong, 
D.D., 51 years. Cornelius B. Everest, seven 
years. Hiram P. Arms, 89 years. 

By the above figures it will be seen that we 
have had only six ministers in 209 years, thus 
leading by 14 years; also, that two of them 
cover a period of over a century, or 112 years. 


Herpert L. YERRIneron. 
Norwich Town, Ct. 
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“Down by the River” 


Rural Mission Fields on the Snake River . 
By Secretary Frank Lincoln Moore 


HEN one looks at an outline map of 
Idaho, the Snake River will be ob- 
served to make a great festoon, flowing 
south along the east side of the state, mak- 
ing a great bend to the west, and thence 
flowing north again until it leaves the state 
at Lewiston. Although today one sees from 
the train ranches, towns, and cities along 
the way, it is easy to imagine the long trail 
of covered wagons as they wearily wound 
their way over the deserts on the historic 
Oregon trail. A sight of the Snake River 
in flood gives a vivid impression of the 
dangers encountered while making the cross- 
ing as described by Emerson Hough in The 
Covered Wagon. The population of South- 
ern Idaho follows pretty closely the line 
of the river. Some of the cities have been 
located by the courses of the railways, and 
others at the mouth of canons where streams 
burst forth from the mountains and find 
their way toward the great drainage basin 
of the Snake. Mining interests determine 
the location of still other towns, but today 
irrigation is the life of the state. 


MountTAIN HoME 


The State Conference last fall met at 
Mountain Home. In company with Supt. 
CG. H. Harrison and Dr. Robert W. Gam- 
mon, I alighted from the train in the early 
morning while the stars were still shining. 
As we walked about the streets of the town, 
waiting for some hotel or restaurant to 
open, it was remarked that we could see 
plenty of “homes” but no “mountains.” The 
town is situated on a great flat, water for 
irrigation coming through long eanals be- 
fore it reaches the farms and orchards of 
the valley. In fact, we later learned that 
Mountain Home was originally a mining 
town in the mountains twenty-five to thirty 
miles to the north. After the mining intey- 
ests gave out, the place—name and all—was 
transferred to the valley. 

After an early breakfast, we hunted up 
the chureh and parsonage. This well-kept 
property is an index of the esteem in which 
the pastor, Dr. Charles E. Mason, is held 
in the town. Twenty-seven years of service 
here has endeared him to the people of the 
entire region, and he is the best-known man 
in the state. After three days’ attendance 
on the State Conference, during which time 
we met all the ministers of our churches 
in Southern Idaho, I made a trip by auto 
to Grand View and Bruneau, down by the 
river. Along the railroad at Mountain 
Home and other places nearby, the region 
along the Snake is always referred to as 
“down by the river.” 


GRAND VIEW 

In two Ford cars, eight of us made the 
drive of thirty miles to Grand View in a 
little over an hour. The great, spreading 
sagebrush plains seemed unending. Low 
mountains appeared in the South, while the 
range back of Mountain Home seemed to 
rise higher as we drove away from it. Here 
were thousands of acres of land potentially 


rich and ready for the plow if only water 
Coming 
to the top of the hill near the river, we got 
out of the cars and for a little time drank 
in the beauty of the scene that stretched 
No wonder the valley in this 


could be lifted to the high benches. 


before us. 
place is called Grand View. 


The river winds like a silver thread be- 
The 
course of irrigation canals and ditches could 
be plainly marked by the vegetation along 
Beyond the valley the rounded 


tween. willows and cottonwood trees. 


the way. 


THROUGH THE LAvA Brps 
Congregational Service Car at work 


hills lifted and stretched away until they 
were lost in the low mountains south and 
west. The sun shone warm, in sharp con- 
trast to the snow which tipped the peaks in 
three directions. But the most striking 
feature of the valley were the stacks of 
alfalfa. Away and away they stretched, 
literally scores of them in the fields and 
clustered about the ranch house to the east 
and to the west. A drive of a few miles 
through the lanes brought us to the town of 
Grand View. Here we crossed the Snake 
on a high bridge and spent a little time in 


-being introduced by the minister, Rey. J. E. 


Ingham, to his friends and neighbors. To 
appreciate him fully, one ought to see Mr. 
Ingham in action. Undertaking the work in 
this valley two years ago, he found a de- 
plorable economic situation. The ranchmen 


‘eould raise crops but get little for them. 


They depended mainly on alfalfa and stock. 
He led a move to organize a creamery and 
introduce dairying interests, and has linked 
the life of the farmer closely with the agri- 
cultural college. 

Already evidences of a changed condition 
appear. Unfortunately, there is no church 
building at this point, the schoolhouse tem- 
porarily serving this purpose, but the people 
dream of a day when they will have a 
church to match the comfortable and com- 
modious parsonage that fronts the river. A 
site has already been secured, and they are 


only waiting the return of better day: 
county seat of Owyhee County is s 
forty miles to the southwest and 
three thousand feet higher in elevati 
was located here during the min 
and has never been moved. This fact 
a trip to the county seat in winter 
eult task. All efforts to change the 
have thus far failed. 


BRUNEAU 


Up the river and across low hil 
faithful Ford chugged away until a 
the Bruneau Valley appeared. The | 
that waters this valley rises many m 
the south and furnishes irrigation f¢ 
éral thousand acres, with Bruneau | 
center. This valley, like that at 
View, has been given over to stock r 
so here, as at Grand View, we saw 
stacks of hay. Filocks of sheep appear 
the hillside as we drove from Grand 
to Bruneau, and near every ranch 
herds of cattle feeding on the hi 
in the meadows. The past few season} 
been so dry that the range has been 
given up, entire dependence bein; 
upon the crops raised on the ranch 
crossing the dry ridges and barrel 
the sound of rushing water as 
proached the valley and crossed the 


pe: 


tion ditches was pleasant to hear. — ; 


In Bruneau, one building is po: 
to every visitor and is easily the 
the town. It is the Boy Scout H 
of cottonwood logs well laid, with 
fireplace in one end of the hall, and 
thing attractive for the boys. In the 
ing of this hall everyone had a sh 
pastor, Rey. J. EH. Sears, did his pa 
sisting and stimulating interest in 
munity movement. Here at Brunea 
school building has been transforn 
a chureh and temporarily serves : 
munity well. This, with the comf 
parsonage, stands on a large plot of 
well located near the center of the to 
is the dream of Mr. Sears that som 
the church property will form a 
park with shade trees and flowers 4 
lawn. The faithful work of Mr. and 
Sears, who have been with the dl 
nearly a decade, is evidenced on every I 


THROUGH THE LAVA BEDS 


Back to the railroad, across the 
again, we passed through a region 
an Eastern eye would look like a 
of Dante’s Inferno. Great lava be 
black rock broken, twisted, and coi 
spread away on every side as one 
from the valley of the Snake River 
the high plateau. The road winds 
twists up the little canyon until the t 
reached. There the road points 
away toward Mountain Home over 
a stretch of country as one would 
see, so rich in possibilities, aow 
with sagebrush, capable of produ 
finest crops of wheat, alfalfa, ve; 
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ruits if only the water could be lifted 
f the river which at this point lies 
al hundred feet below. 
ase two home missionary fields are 
ed in what only a short time ago was 
frontier. Today conditions have 
ed. Although twenty-five to thirty 
from the railroad, the coming of the 
nobile and good roads have shortened 
ao and made the people feel that 
Ee a part of the larger life of the 
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surrounding region. They are easily classi- 
fied, however, in the distinctly rural sections 
of our American life. Their problems are 
identical with the rural problems, East and 
West. It is as true today as it ever was, 
that the success of our work in places like 
these depends in, the final analysis upon the 
faithfulness, wisdom, and devotion of the 
pastor of the flock. We are fortunate in 
having two such men as Mr. Sears and Mr. 
Ingham as leaders “down by the river.” 


The Japanese Ambassador on Peace 


| A Cordial Dinner in New York 
By Frederick L. Fagley 
i. 


‘E Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Tsuneo Matsudaira, was the guest 
hor at a dinner at the Harvard Club, New 
eg on the evening of April 20. This 
ot a public dinner, that is, newspaper 
ers were not invited, in order that the 
ssador might have an opportunity of dis- 
g with greater freedom the problems be- 
the two countries. 
ore the dinner there was a brief period 
leception and conversation with His Hx- 
ley, and it was during this period of in- 


TsUNEO MATSUDAIRA 
he new Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States 


greeting that those who attended the 
r were able to have a close view of this 
upon whom rests so much in these days 
‘inging about more cordial relations be- 
Japan and America. During the recep- 
‘His Excellency, with absolute simplicity 
emocracy, met the men who were present. 
ussed items of general interest with those 
nt, and he was a most friendly guest. 

er the dinner, Dr. Franklin, the chair- 
for the evening, spoke words of welcome 
then introduced Dr. John H. Finley, one 
e editors of the New York Times. There 
Christian layman in New York who ex- 
wider influence among all classes of men 
does Dr. Finley; and in addition to his 
£ qualities of intellect, he has a rare 
ty of courtesy and the ability to sense the 
ual elements in any situation. 

. Finley’s address was superb in its finish, 
poetry, in its good fellowship. He took as 
eme the name of the Ambassador. He said: 


name of the new Japanese Ambassador, 
udaira, is itself a happy omen for good 
ions between Japan and America. “Matsu” 
is own language means a “pine tree,” 


which to the Japanese is a symbol of longevity, 
or even of eternity. “Daira’ means primarily 
“level” and secondarily “peace.” The name 
“Matsudaira,” therefore, may be literally 
translated into “long-lived or lasting peace.” 
He thus becomes the personification of. what 
both countries desire. The “Matsudaira” policy 
is one that fits his name. It will be, so far 
as he and his government can make it, one of 
long-lasting (matsu) peace (daira). 

In closing his address he recited an exquisite 
poem he had written for the occasion. 

Dr. William L. Haven spoke in behalf of 
the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill. He emphasized the point that while 
there is no state church in the United States, 
the church is working for peace between the 
two countries. The church, however, has 
enormous influence in matters of state, national 
and international, so that the delicate ques- 
tions that concern these two peoples shall be 
determined in the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. The church in no small way inspires 
the American people to large-hearted -hospi- 
tality to all races. Continuing, he said: 

What hurts some of us most deeply is that 
certain crafty forces which are here because 
of this large liberality are for their own selfish 
ends distorting the features of our mother so 
that we hardly know her. America, the beauti- 
ful and bountiful, is as if her bosom had 
shrunken and her face had gone awry with 
prejudices. Other nations and races-.can get 
along, but can we live if we lose faith in the 
large-mindedness and great-heartedness of our 
mother? God help us. This must not be so. 

We shall use our influence not alone, or, 
might I say it, not chiefly, perhaps, for your 
sake, but for our own sakes, to alter this situ- 
ation. Our mother’s house, our ancestral home, 
should be open to all the good from all the 
world, in proportion, maybe, and with careful 
sifting to see that the unworthy are excluded. 
None should be more welcome than the best 
among your people, for you bring orderliness, 
organization, vigor, culture, loyalty, beauty, 
and refinement. 

The Ambassador read his carefully prepared 
address, which was listened to by all with 
great interest. There was continued applause 
as the Ambassador simply and frankly stated 
the position his country desired to take on the 
matters before the American people. Some of 
his address is not made public, but this much 
can be said, that in Ambassador Matsudaira 
we have a man of abundant good will, with a 
sense of humor, of clean insight, and one who 
is dedicating himself completely to the great 
cause of peace in the Pacific Ocean and in the 
world. 

He denied that certain clauses in the new 
Russo-Japanese treaty transgressed the princi- 
ples of the open door in Russia and said he 
was glad to observe that lately. a fair inter- 
pretation of the treaty has been made here. 
He continued: 

There is another point in connection with 
this treaty about which apprehensions appear 
to be entertained. The report is circulated in 
the press from time to time that Russia and 
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Japan have concluded a secret agreement of a 
more or less militaristic character. Secret 
diplomacy, gentlemen, is a thing of the past. 
It is an idea so repugnant to the spirit of the 
treaties made at the Wiashington conference, 
to which we are a party, I am happy to be 
able to assure you that Japan has no secret 
treaty or agreement with Russia or with any 
other country. ; 

Japan today is deeply permeated with the 
desire to live in peace with all the nations of 
the world. She is determined to be fair and 
above-board in all her international dealings; 
and she is ready to adjust her own affairs in 
such a manner that they will be in keeping 
with the demands of the times and the prog- 
ress of the world. It was in pursuance of this 
policy that we took part most gladly in that 
memorable conference on limitation of arma- 
ments; and, as you all know, Japan, like the 
United States and Great Britain, completed 
the scrapping program within the time pre- 
scribed by the naval treaty. With the sink- 
ing of the battleship Tosa on Feb. 9, this year, 
Japan has scrapped fifteen capital ships such 
as Satsuma, Aki, ete., doomed by the Washing- 
ton treaty. If there were any basis what- 
ever for the idea so often noised about that 
there is danger of war between us, this would 
not have been done by us, nor would you have 
similarly scrapped scores of millions of dol- 
lars of fighting vessels. 

We have withdrawn our garrisons from 
China; we have restored Shantung to China; 
we have pursued and still intend to pursue the 
attitude of non-interference concerning the in- 
ternal affairs of China. We are doing all that 
lies in our power to observe the letter and 
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spirit of the Washington pacts in all our deal- 
ings with other nations. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that Japan 
is doing her utmost to be fair and conciliatory 
in all her dealings with this country. 

He said that instances of this spirit were 
shown in the amendment of the law of nation- 
ality and the enactment of a law permitting 
foreigners to own land in Japan. The law of 
nationality amendment, he said, makes it pos- 
sible for a Japanese child born in America to 
become a citizen of Japan only by application 
for that purpose made within fourteen days 
and for a Japanese who has retained citizen- 
ship by such a special application to relin- 
quish it any time at will. The land owner- 
ship act, he admitted, makes it possible for 
the Japanese by special ordinance to prevent 
foreign land ownership in the event Japanese 
do not enjoy a reciprocal advantage in the 
land of the foreigner seeking to acquire ‘land 
in Japan, but, he declared, the Government 
has announced that it will not issue such an 
ordinance. 

“T trust,” he went on, “that this will make 
elear the fact that, although there are some 
states in this country which deny the ownership 
or even lease of land to Japanese and other- 
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wise discriminate against us, it is nevertheless 
the intention of our Government to take no 
retaliatory measures.” 

Last, but not least, let me refer to the talk 
of war between our two countries. It has 
given me some surprise to find such talk be- 
ing repeated from time to time in the United 
States, and more especially to learn that there 
are even some Huropeans who take pains to 
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come over to this country and indulge in such 
speculations. It is quite obvious that there 
are no issues between the United States and 
Japan awaiting settlement by force of arms; 
and it can be said further that as far as can 
be seen into the future no situation will arise 
which cannot be adjusted by ordinary and 
friendly diplomacy. War between our two 
countries is a matter of physical impossibility, 
and we are destined to live in peace for all time. 


Vespers 


Impressions of a Berry Pasture 
By Grace Mitchell Everts 


Newton Center, Massachusetts 


Thou wast in Eden the Garden of God. 
—Hezekiel. 

E came into the Garden of the Lord 
W unthinking and unknowing. Like so 
many things long dreamed of it was not at 
all what our fancy had painted; neither was 
it like any preconceived idea gathered dur- 
ing those long-distant Sunday afternoons 
spent in personally conducted tours with the 
Bedford tinker. (See the worn volume in 
blue and gold, third from the right, next 
shelf to the hottom in the Wastlake book- 
case.) 

Of course we did not recognize it because 
we have always known it as the berry pas- 
ture. It lies just above us, for in only five 
minutes from the cabin one comes to the 
first blueberry patch. 

They were early that season, the blueber- 
ries, but when Cork City finds it out and 
arrives in convention numbers laden with 
pails of a disheartening size and followed 
by fearsome dogs, we who boast indispu- 
table rights will retire politely and in good 
order. However, that night the entire big 
pasture was ours as we entered by the bar- 
way at the end of the lane that leads to the 
cow barn. A distant “Co’, boss!” rang far 
along the green and milky way. 

The berries were big and plentiful that 
year, and it was a joy to fall upon the first 
promising patch and hush ag soon as pos- 
sible the tell-tale tunk! tunk! of the plump 
blue pellets dropping on the bottom of an 
empty pail. 

A half-dozen neighbor children chattered 
near us comparing measures, with equal 
frankness and good nature each one claim- 
ing superior qualifications as pickers. Other- 
wise we seemed far removed from the world, 
for the sky draws close to us in the berry 
pasture, and the clouds hover over in 
friendly, protecting fashion. The very birds 
grew individual and human there. They 
ealled to one another from pasture se 
pasture. 

The clear, piercing whistle of the meadow 


lark came up from the ox pasture below, 


and was answered by the brown thrasher 
of the upland pasture in jubilant gossip. 
Down in Plum Bottom the wood thrush 
fluted in distant solitude, while from 
Nathan’s wood lot came the advice in rapid 
rejoinder, ‘‘Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, 
whip-poor-will !” 

Farther yet from road and farm buildings 
we wandered, pursued always by the homely 
sounds of country life. The lowing of cows, 
the voices of men, the clatter of milk pails 
traveled far across fields and intervening 
woodland. . 


‘shade of protecting 


A screen door slammed with a sudden 
sharpness that seemed to annihilate dis- 
tance. A voice that I knew to be low and 
gentle carried far on the evening air. 

“Walter! Helen! Virginia!” 

From group to group the call was re- 
peated. From among the hummocks the 
children bobbed up into sight, and the air 
was suddenly filled with busy chatter. 

“You’ve got to go, Jinny, your mother’s 
ealling. I'll see you tomorrow at the picnic.” 

“See, Evelyn! See my pail! I picked a 
quart and a cup and all that besides!” 

“Oh, but Georgie, you picked the quart 
last week and the cupful yesterday.” 

“Yes, but Ruthie she only just covered 
the bottom of her pail and then sat down 
and ate ’em up!” 

“T haven’t picked very many bérries this 
year, I don’t like to very well, but I’ve 
picked hard tonight,’ said an anxious, hon- 
est little voice at my elbow. ‘‘Would you 


call my pail full? I’d like to surprise 
Mother.” 
Eager, hopeful, contented with today, 


longing for tomorrow, their voices died away 
in the direction of the road. 

Then we were alone with the clouds and 
the birds. From the town across the valley 
there came the chime of evening bells. 

We lifted our heads and stood in the 
afterglow to listen to the distant call to 
prayer, hearts at attention. 

Suddenly from a little brown bird on a 


neighboring thicket there rang forth a vesper- 


hymn carrying in every tone a note of faith 
and triumph as certain and sure as time. 
Back it came to us repeated from pasture 
to pasture far up and beyond the hill, and 
we knew that it followed as far as the twi- 
light lingered. 

We lowered the bars and stepped out into 
the road that ran Jike a gray ribbon under 
the overhanging trees. Through the open 
doors and windows of a house beneath the 
maples floated the 
voices of those gathered around the supper 
table within, and among them we recog- 


nized the tones of tired young berry 
pickers. 
Weary and contented we came back to 


the cabin and found seats that faced the 
fast fading west. Still the vesper sparrow’s 
hymn came floating down to us from the 
pasture. In the willows near us a robin 
poured forth his good-night song. As the 
shadows deepened he sang on, one of the 
last singers left to us now. Gradually we 
realized that between the songs there ran 
a little soothing, insistent call. For an in- 
stant it ceased when, sharply, fretfully, 
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“Pe-e-e-p!” came from a rather fris 
and wholly dissatisfied youngster. 

“Tut, tut, tut! tut, tut!’ was th 
fortable rejoinder, and “Come, come 
come!”’ followed by a burst of musi 

There was a bit of clumsy flutte: 
the willow branches. The cheery soi 
sisted, then a pause. 

“Pe-e-e-p!” fretfully, but sleepily. 

“Tut, tut, tut! tut, tut!’ in variou 
of comfort and solace. 

A few more admonitions and res 
then another bedtime song; every tor 
out bravely in the evening dusk. One 
the singer paused, no response noy 
silence unbroken over pasture and 
alike. 

The glow faded wholly from the 
The darkness of night settled softly 
us, while overhead the stars took yW 
quiet watch. We lifted our faces 
stillness while something within us 
out, and was met by Something aboy 
we knew beyond all doubting that v 
“heard the voice of the Lord God v 
in the Garden in the cool of the day. 


Lawmakers with Boston C 


The last meeting of the season for th 
ton Congregational Club was _ held 
ning of April 27, with the president, Ha 
Dixon, in the chair. The speaker w: 
John C. Hull, speaker of the Massac 
House of Representatives, and an act 
ber of the Leominster Congregational 
With him upon tthe platform were eight 
members of the House of Represent 
Charles O. Holt, the sergeant-at-arms 0 
Senate and House, and Frank BW. Bri 
assistant clerk of the House. Mr. B 
introduced felicitously this impressive 
of churchmen-lawmakers. The hymn — 
evening was an inspiring one by Mr, 
man, Where Thou Hast Trod We Fo 
and Mrs. Clarence W. Dunham of Do 
wife of the club’s first vice-president, s: 
eral songs with pleasing effect. 

Speaker Hull’s address was on 
Type of Citizenship.’ He began by 
the members of the Massachusetts 
ture and their work. He commended t 
of the founders of Massachusetts : 
United States, and showed how, in 
years, we have turned away from the 01 
purpose of representative government 
pure democracy. He indicated some 
difficulties and disadvantages involved 
initiative and referendum, in which 
est, prejudice, ignorance, and failure 
affect the result in unfortunate ways. 
responsibilities of voters require a new 
citizenship if we are to maintain good 
ment. Duties as well as rights must b 
In our citizenship we need more intel 
it must be ethical and moral; it must | 
tical, serious, social, and visionary— 
It was a strong, wholesome, and patri 
dress, also frankly and earnestly Chri 
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Convention of Minist 


The annual public meeting of the 
tion of Congregational Ministers of 
setts will be held in King’s Chapel, 
St.; corner of School St., Boston, on 
May 11, promptly at 10 o’clock A 
speakers for the morning are Rey. 
Holton, D.D., of Brockton, Mass., am 
Edwin M. Slocombe of Lexington. The 
is cordially invited to attend this 1 
which links the old times with the 1 
Massachusetts’ religious history. 


1,2, 1925 : 
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Rural Life and the Country Church 
‘A Survey of Recent Notable Books 


hen Henry C. Wallace, one of the ablest 
taries of Agriculture that this country 
ever had, died last year, he had almost 
leted for publication a careful study of 
nature and causes of the serious agricul- 
depression of the last few years—a de- 
ion that existed throughout Mr. Wallace’s 
of office, and continues at the present 
Mr. Wallace’s study of agricultural econdi- 
has just been issued by the Century Co., 
r the title, OUR Dresr AND Duty TO THE 
feR ($1.75). The volume is illustrated by 
2s and diagrams which with the explanatory 
tell graphically the story of what has been 
nly the collapse of many individual farmers 
the threatened collapse of agriculture it- 
People who think that no matter what 
ens to the individual farmer agriculture 
go on, should read this book. While Mr. 
ace has dealt with fundamental causes 
with suggested fundamental remedies, his 
xy is of more than economic interest. He 
rightly that the economic failure of the 
er is apt to have the most serious moral 
social effects both upon the farmer him- 
and upon the whole community. Stabiliza- 
‘and better adjustment by relating farm 
ietion to demand, and by foreseeing and 
snting crises, are the lines along which 
of improvement is suggested. Crop in- 
ce, a study of relationship to world mar- 
‘and a national policy which shall be free 
defects which. the author strongly criti- 
are other important factors. But be- 
all this the late Secretary of Agricul- 
contends that we must build up an ideal 
n agricultural civilization. He protests 
ously against the idea that urbanization 
Civilization are the same thing. In this 
agricultural civilization Mr. Wallace 
ses the importance of better household 
sniences, good schools, good churches, 
esome amusements, and in general a con- 
a where surplus earnings go into higher 
lards of living rather than into higher 
yalues. There must be what Mr. Wallace 
“the long-time point of view both mate- 


point of view so prevalent in the political 
business world. 


Getting Away from the Cities 

om the standpoint of this hope of an 
ultural civilization Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
ds a note of optimism in his book, THE 
IRBAN TREND (Century. $2.00). Along 
city weariness and the personal reaction 
ist city life, there is the breakdown of 
mechanism of city organization. Conges- 
has reached a point where such organiza- 
can no longer compete with the problem. 
mobile-crowded thoroughfares, jammed 
sys and subways, streets and shops through 
h one can hardly pass for the throngs— 
hese are nullifying the benefits of social 
in the cities. All this has established, as 
Douglass shows by charts and statistics, 
uburban trend’—a reversal of the move- 
, Citywards during the past century. It 
be said that much of this suburbanism 
h ‘Dr, Douglass describes—the suburban- 
of commuters—is only a modified form of 
life, and is far removed from agriculture, 
the author is right in seeing in this modi- 
ion of city life a sort of in-between type 
h forms a meeting-place with a rural 
ization which is also becoming modified. 


7 and spiritually” over against the short-. 


The author’s sociological conclusions are based 
upon wide experience and careful surveys of 
the sort that in recent years are affording a 
basis of fact where formerly much relating to 
this whole field was in the realm of conjecture 
or opinion. 

Also in the series of Century Rural Life 
Books, to which Dr. Douglass’ book belongs, 
are two other notable volumes available for 
review, THE FARMER’s CHURCH, by Warren H. 
Wilson ($2.00), and THe Woman ON THE 
FarM, by Mary Meek Atkeson ($2.00). 

Dr. Wilson has served for sixteen years as 
a specialist in rural sociology under the Pres- 
byterian National Missions Board. He has 
also been for ten years a member of the faculty 
of Columbia University, and organized the De- 
partment of Rural Education in Teachers’ 
College. His book is an inquiry regarding 
what the rural church actually is, out of 
which develops an ideal for the future and 
suggested lines of improvement. Dr. Wilson 
believes that the problem is not altogether, nor 
even primarily, economic. In his conception 
farming is itself a sort of religion. It is still 
a poor man’s occupation, but statistics show 
that it has offered to men of independence and 
industry a means of acquiring an estate of his 
own. The records show how, year after year, 
farmhands become tenants and tenants become 
owners. But farming is none the less an 
austere and precarious occupation, and some- 
thing akin to religious motivation underlies 
its operation and its transmission from father 
to son. For this reason Dr. Wilson—in some 
measure in contrast to the late Secretary Wal- 
lace—suggests the doubtful value of legal and 
political action in relation to agriculture. He 
says: 

Most of the process of agriculture is still 
untouched by law and should continue free. 
But every act of the man who tills the soil is 
under the motivation, and may be under the 
immediate direction, of the religious teacher. 
The pastor comes much nearer to the keeper 
of sheep, or to the gardener kneeling between 


his rows, or to the breeder of cattle, than does 
the law-giver. 


But these two books are not opposed to each 
other. They are complementary, and together 
they constitute a fine estimate of the responsi- 
bilities and possibilities of church and state in 
relation to the future of agriculture and the 
rural community. For its distinctively reli- 
gious significance we strongly commend Dr. 
Wilson’s volume. It is excellent in spirit, 
liberal in outlook, and full of shrewd judg- 
ment and constructive idealism. Its closing 
chapter on The Efficient Church is a whole- 
some tonic against the debilitating influences 
of narrow sectarianism and bigotry. 

Miss Atkeson’s THE WOMAN ON THE FARM 
is the work of one who was herself born and 
reared on a farm, and whose contacts with 
the life which she discusses have for many 
years been extensive and systematic. She has 
met hundreds of farm women at field day and 
organization meeting all over the country, and 
she has read thousands of letters in which farm 
women have expressed their opinions and told 
of their problems. Her aim is to present a 
handbook of plans and methods tested in 
practice for progressive farm women, and at 
the same time to give the club woman and city 
woman an insight into the conditions and prob- 
lems of farm women. She writes both for and 
about the woman on the farm. An appendix 
presents a valuable bibliography. 


A Novel of Rural Methodism 


The name of Carman has been intimately 
associated with Methodism. For many years 
Dr. A. Carman was General Superintendent 
of the Methodist Church of Canada, a title and 
office that he assumed when as Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church he led that body 
into Canadian Methodist union, away back in 
1884. Dr. Carman almost “ruled” Methodism 
in Canada until his death not many years ago, 
but his prestige and authority did not prevent 
his son, Albert R. Carman, a Philadelphia jour- 
nalist, writing a novel of some distinction 
under the title, The Preparation of Ryerson 
Embury (an association of two eminent Metho- 
dist names), in which a yery critical attitude 
was assumed toward Canadian Methodism. 

It is somewhat this attitude that Dorothy 
Walworth Carman assumes toward American 
Methodism in her novel, FairH oF OUR 
Faruers (Harpers). We do not know 
whether Mrs. Carman has any association 
with this other Carman family, but we under- 
Stand that she is the daughter and grand- 


daughter of Methodist ministers—a fact that 


does not prevent her writing as critically as 
the Canadian novelist. Probably Mrs. Carman 


‘does not intend her novel to be an attack on 


Methodism. Probably she distinguishes be- 
tween the ideal and the system, and in the 
system between its intention and its abuse. 
Moreover, her novel finds its setting well back 
in last century, so there is little doubt of 
its intended application for today. None the 
less it will be interpreted as an attack, for 
she is scathing in her criticism of what she 
represents as the effects of dominance of 
authority, personal ambition, sordid interest, 
and intrigue and wire-pulling working through 
a highly connexionalized ecclesiastical system. 
Probably Mrs. Carman’s details are all drawn 
from fact, but none the less as a criticism of 
Methodism her book gives a decided impres- 
sion of unfairness. 

For one thing, she plays the finest assets or 
products of Methodism, its saintly types—for 
Daniel Bloom and his wife are noble figures, 
beautifully drawn—against the worst elements 
in the system. And for a second thing she 
does not take into account the handicap that 
Methodism accepts in its obligation to find a 
place for every minister under conditions 
where human, nature, both in ministry and 
laity, finds plenty of chance for expression. 
Moreover, her novel is weakened by the cru- 
cial defects (though the novelist evidently did 
not intend to suggest them) in Hugh Bloom 
and his wife, who are poor successors to Dan- 
iel and his spiritual helpmate. 

Methodism is an excellent system for certain 
people to get away from. It is as ill-adapted 
and as irritating to men of certain tempera- 
ment as they are themselves ill-adapted to its 
highly organized life and service. But its 
adaptation to other types and temperaments 
is equally marked. Its effectiveness has been 
demonstrated, and its elements of strength far 
outweigh its defects. It will survive the 
novelist’s satire, though as a system it will 
probably continue to elevate some saints to 
the highest preferment, while it keeps others 
in obscurity. _ One requires more saintliness 
than most of us possess to be a thoroughly 
good Methodist. 

Order your books through the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Educating Our Masters 

The ordinary person, with a wholesome re- 
spect for common sense, would not guess that 
fear of death could cause a grown man to for- 
get- a phrase so innocent as “with a white 
covering.” But the phrase, which he was 
accustomed to in a familiar poem, suggested to 
the man’s mind a shroud. A shroud suggested 
the funeral of a stout friend who had died of 
apoplexy. The man who forgot the phrase was 
himself stout. He, also, might die of apoplexy. 
He was not willing to face the possibility, and 
tried to put the idea out of his consciousness. 
Some working of the subconscious mind ban- 
ished with it the phrase which had the asso- 
ciations he was unwilling to face. The story, 
which A. G. Tansley quotes from Freud’s ex- 
perience, illustrates how uncandid dealing with 
the facts of life can produce results not in- 
tended and not desired. 

One cannot with safety refuse to look facts in 
the face. Things that have come into one’s ex- 
perience, things that may do so, things that 
must do so because they are the law of this 
world, must be looked at in their right propor- 
tion and true worth. If in the past one has 
practiced evasion or dishonesty with regard 
to the facts of life, it may be necessary to hunt’ 
out the hidden memories in their hiding-places, 
call them forth, and now at last do what was 
not done in the long ago. 

For here is the compensating fact. “It fre- 
quently happens,’’ writes Dr. Paul Bjerre, of 
Stockholm, “that severe symptoms which have 
been built up in this manner” (that is, by men- 
tal evasion or dishonesty). “disappear as if by 
magic when the casual associations are 
cleared up. It is as if the patient had be- 
come enmeshed in a net of illusions against 
his will—it needs only that this be torn 
asunder in order that he become well and 
free.’ One of the hardest duties life imposes 
is that of facing, with absolute honesty, un- 
pleasant facts about oneself—that of finding, 
for instance, that the cause of one’s troubles 
lies not in some one else, not in some cause 
coming from without, but in one’s own mind. 
But once let the case be settled so that there 
remains no unfaced, unreconciled, dreadful fear 
or dishonesty repressed into the subconscious 
mind, and then peace is possible, health of 
mind begins to come, health of body is more 
likely. 

When a law was passed, in 1867, that ex- 
tended the franchise’ to an element of the 
British population Which had never had the 
vote before, Robert Lowe (afterward Lord 
Sherbrooke) made this remark in Parliament: 
“Gentlemen, now we must educate our mas- 
ters.” That is what every man and woman of 
us has to do with his instincts and impulses, 
emotions and ideas. 
something better than “a series of reactions 
to stimuli.” There appears ito be some dan- 
ger that the much-talked-about power of the 
subconscious mind will weaken the belief that 
we have in us the power to live under intelli- 
gent and conscious self-direction. 

The thing called psycho-analysis, of which 
we are hearing not a little, is a process for 
discovering, and bringing out into the clear 
sunlight of intelligence and reason, the frac- 
tious emotions and discordant ideas that have 
been permitted to sink into the subconscious 
mind. Its purpose is to make known “the 
forces that tend to upset and unbalance the 

(Continued on page 595) 
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LIMITATIONS 


about.—Matt. 21: 32. 


as protection. 
may mean shelter from foes as well as 
chance for fruit bearing.—Bolton Jones. 


if we but knew it, spacious opportunities 
for brave and worthy living. 


very often the day’s life becomes to him a 
prison-house from which there is no escape; 


him, then in his most hard-pressed moments 
he shall taste the liberty of obedience, and 
in his most straitened circumstance he 
shall breathe the ampler air in which it is 
given unto every heart to dwell. Life is a 
small room for the man who tries to please 
himself, but it is a very large room for the 
man who is willing to deny himself. reece, 
C. Ainsworth. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that thou dost lay 
These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank thee for the hills, the night, 

For every barrier to my sight; 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise; 

For every bound thou settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high; 
For mysteries too great to know; 

For everything thou dost not show. 

Upon thy limits rests my heart; 

Its safe horizon, Lord, thou art, 


Some are preserved from sin by physical 
infirmities. “Well,” said one who was 
lame, “I believe I should never have run 
in the way of God’s commandments if it 
had not been for my lame leg.” “Ah!” said 
another, “and I sometimes think that I 
should never have seen Christ if I had not 
been blind.’—C. H. Spurgeon. 


I think that our limitations are a witness 
that we are precious to God. They may 
not be congenial to the child, but for all 
that they prove that the Father loves his 
child. When I. see some little ragged 
urchins in the streets, I know that no 
father or mother hedges them about. They 
may run wild all day, and wander where 
they will, and let the rain and the wind 
search through their rags and tatters. Do 
you think it is love at home which grants 
that liberty ?—George H. Morrison. 


Almighty God, of thy fullness grant to 
us who need so much, who lack so much, 
who have so little, wisdom and strength. 
Bring our wills unto thine. Lift our under- 
standings into thy heavenly light; that we 
thereby beholding those things which are 
right, and being drawn by thy love, may 
bring our will and our understanding to- 
gether to thy service, until at last, body 
and soul and spirit may be all thine, and 
thou be our Father and our Eternal Friend. 
Amen. 


George Dawson. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard and hedged it round 


What we call limitation may upon deeper 
thought and wider knowledge be discovered 
“He hedged it round about” 


The things that we call hindrances are, 
If a man is 


bent on serving himself and his desire, then 


but if he be bent on serving the God above 


not our own to the one nearest us? 


May , 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAYVi 
Making Our Summer Cow 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting 
for May 17-23 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: How to Make the Most of Sun 

Mark 6: 31,32; Romans 18: 11-14, 


Light from the Bible Passages 

A period of rest is the reward for a 
of labor. The fellow-workers of Jesus hi 
busy times. They had come back to rey 
him, tired after their efforts to emul; 
deeds and spread his teaching. It was 
invitation that they were urged to 
for a time from the busy life to a qui 
The great value of such a course was th 
sibility of change by contrast. Seasons o 
tion are always doing us the most gi 
they contribute this. Much of our 
life is too noisy, too strenuous, too 
of nerves and careless of souls. We ne 
rest of a quiet time with Christ. P 
this passage from his letter, advises us ¢ 
over-confidence as to the continuance | 
lives. No time is so valueless that it 
to be “thrown away.” It is never § 
think “there is lots more coming.” 1 
evitable result of this would be that we 
emphasize in our lives the spiritual and ¢ 
rather than the material and passing. 


Leads for Leaders : 
Summer plans are already being dis 
In general what is the principle which 
low? Mere amusement, and that of our 
All-round refreshment of ourselves? WN 
word re-creation. Happiness-makers fo 
What are our obligations in the su 
God who is Lord of Nature? Have 
right to enjoy his creations and for; 
Bible reading on the mountain, u 
trees, by the river, on the sea. Prayer 
What are our obligations to the chu 


“heathen” in ‘the summer? Can we be tol 
those who are not Christian? 

What about summer conferences fo: 
people? Is your society planning to § 
delegation? Have some one speak wi 
attended one. Discuss ways of earning 
to send one or more. Write to the } 
Secretary of the Congregational BH 
Society for your region, or the Young P 
Department, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


a 


Thoughts for Members 

First of all, give up the notion that a 
tion is something that is vacant. The 
suggests a hollow period, a time deyvoi 
thing special, emptied of duty, witho 
a schedule of pleasures. Such an id 
lead to mishap. A placid and passive § 
ance of all the summer days, without 
selfish projects, results in a degenerati 
acter. No, the vacation must not be 
It must be filled full—and so fulfilled 
S. Drury. 


“For today well lived makes every yester 

dream of happiness a 
And every tomorrow a Vision of hopal ss 
Such is the salutation of the Dawn.” — 


aa 


A Moment of Prayer ; 
O Thou God of the seasons, who fil 
with a beauty all thine own, we ado 
We now look forward to summer d 
of rest, of refreshment, of delights 
selves and for others. May the sum 
find us nearer thee and nearer him, 
his friends to go apart with him 
awhile. Amen. 


y 7, 1925 


pel Becomes a Christian 
ment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 17 
1 Becomes a Christian. Acts 9: 1-12, 17, 18 
one were making a news survey of world 
ry in the style of modern sensational jour- 
, the title of this lesson might well be 
first glaring headline. For it is doubtful 
her, next to the coming of Jesus himself, 
has been any event in history of greater 
ance or of more significance for the mod- 
orld than the conversion of Saul. What 
have been the issue of the early church 
it not received at the crucial time the 
sion of such a masterful character one 
t, of course, determine, but it is hardly 
uch to say that Paul, humanly speaking, 
the spread of the church and its triumph 
le. 
one were compiling a list of the most 
rful figures of history, the men of in- 
/ convictions, or the men of imperialistic 
no, or the men of overwhelming personal 
tion or of proselytizing zeal, in that list 
be put the name of Paul. No list of the 
Is great men of any type would be com- 
without him. But the uniqueness and 
cance of Paul are found in this—that 
the peer of others in any type of great- 
his character was dominated by the fact 
she became a Christian, and that all the 
sity, the courage, the determination, the 
ity of endurance, the indomitable spirit, 
other men have displayed for selfish or 
vid ends, Paul brought under the sway 
ve, consecrated to ithe supreme purpose of 
ey of Christ. 
| 


may repeat in this connection what Dean 
said concerning Paul as reported in last 
\ Congregationalist: ‘“Paul has been hid- 
under Paulinism.’” His significance was 
hat he was a great, systematic theologian, 
hat he was a great preacher of the King- 
of God as Jesus himself had revealed that 
liom to men. Dr. Charles BH. Jefferson had 
asized this thought in the early pages of 
reat book, The Charagter of Paul. 
we would understand the experience that 
to Paul, we must first see the scene where 
is assisting at the stoning of Stephen, 
ing the garments of those who were do- 
he martyr to death. Then we must turn 
that scene to the 13th of I Corinthians. 
who had been breathing out threaten- 
and slaughter against the Christians, had 
@ overpowered with the greatness of love. 
is the significance and the completeness 
S conversion. 
is not at all unlikely that the conversion 

that day as Paul witnessed the death 
tephen. There he saw something stronger 
death, something stronger than prejudice 
bigotry, something stronger, even, than the 
‘se consciousness with which he later said 
ad lived throughout his life. He saw a 
surrounded by his enemies in the hour 
is death crying out in purity of faith, 
d Jesus, receive my spirit,’ and the su- 
lacy of Christian love saying concerning 
persecutors as he prayed to God, “Lay 
his sin to their charge.” A man who was 
ble of Paul’s later experience could not 
y shake off from his heart or memory the 
n of that day. 
hen the crucial experience struck him on 
way to Damascus his very words imply 
Struggle that had been going on in his 
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inner life; he knows that he is wrong; he 
knows that God has something else for him 
to do, and cries out, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” If his conversion was sud- 
den, it was only as the climax of a long pro- 
cess of questioning and dissatisfaction. When 
Paul yielded himself to Christ, he did so 
wholly and unreservedly. His change of life 
became immé@diately manifested. He sums up 
the experience later in his words to King 
Agrippa in the expression as he recalls his 
experience on the way to Damascus, “I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
That is the secret of Paul’s conversion and of 
his whole life; even in his persecuting days 
jhe was following the vision that he had. As 
more light came he followed the higher, better 
light. 

This is where great men reveal their great- 
ness and where weak men fail. The great man 
when he knows the true way shows his strength 
in his greatness by immediately following it. 
The weak man often approves the idea that 
he has neither the courage nor the strength to 
follow. But Paul’s distinctive message is that 
even weak men may be made strong when they 
take to themselves the power that God gives 
to all who will submit their lives to him. Paul 
never represents his own conversion or his 
later experience as exceptional or peculiar; he 
always emphasizes the fact that there is for 
every man, if he will seek it, an experience 
similar to his own, and to this fact the witness 
to the church gives ample proof. Not every 
conversion has produced a man of the propor- 
tions or greatness of Paul, but men of lesser 
stature have had an experience just as real. 


Dr. Fosdick in Pittsfield 


The recent visit of Rev. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick to Pittsfield, Mass., awakened a wide 


interest all through the Berkshires. A _ half 
hour before the announced. time of service, the 
spacious auditorium of the South Congrega- 
tional Church was filled to overfl wing with 
an audience widely representing not only the 
city but the surrounding territory as well. Dr. 
Fosdick is not only a theologian but a master 
of assemblies. He does not indulge in ora- 
torical flights, but in a straightforward, busi- 
nesslike way, lightened with touches of humor, 
he puts his subject across in a convincing 
manner. 

In broad, general lines he mapped out the 
movement of which he is the most conspicuous 
exponent at the present time. At tthe very 
beginning the gripped the attention of his audi- 
ence by stating that religion may make men 
worse as well as better. It is a powerful im- 
pulse in the human heart that may lift them 
up or drive them down. Like electricity, it 
may bless or blast. In illustration of religion 
gone wrong, he cited that of Mohammed, which 
carried its devotee to crimes of blood. The 
crucifixion of Jesus was not instigated by the 
irreligious, but by the very religious men of 
his day. ; 

The religion of Jesus unifies men instead of 
separating them. It draws them together in- 
stead of rending them apart. Jesus rose above 
the racial and religious prejudices of his day 
and purposely emphasized the hospitality of 
the widow of Sidon to the prophet Elias, the 
brotherliness of the Good Samaritan, and the 
surpassing faith of the Roman centurion. A 
religion, under whatever banner it marches, 
that makes men crabbed and narrow and hard, 
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is not the religion of Jesus. There is much of 
present-day religion that is doing this very 
thing. Jesus came to promote fellowship, to 
inspire sympathy one for another, to instill 
love and not hardness. 


In this address he reiterated what he had 


emphasized in his farewell sermon in New 
York, the vital difference between the religion 
of Jesus and the religion about Jesus. There 
is no quarrel of the liberalist with the truth 
about Jesus. The study of his life is only 
natural. We need to know all that we can 
about him. But this knowledge about him, the 
theology that is formulated, and the creeds 
that are elaborated, do not constitute Chris- 
tianity. A Christian is not one that possesses 
these externals, but the spirit of Christ. 

Dr. Fosdick characterized the present liberal 
movement as the new Reformation. Its object 
is not negative, to tear down religion, but to 
build anew a real Christianity. It would eall 
the attention of men away from the changing 
externals to the vital abiding truths of the 
gospel and its reproducible experiences. 

There is little danger to this movement from 
the fundamentalists, but there is a peril from 
what he termed the fool liberals. Along what 
lines the movement would proceed he could 
not prophesy. It might result in a cleavage of 
the denominations. He hoped that this would 
not happen, but rather that it would move 
naturally and quietly forward, and work its 
changes as the new springtide forces remove 
the old, withered leaves that are still fluttering 
in the wind. 

In closing he appealed to the young people 
present, with the expressed hope that the new 
movement of religion with its intelligible con- 
tent would appeal especially to their open 
minds, that they and all might recognize that 
the religion of Jesus united people rather than 
tore them apart, that it promoted love and 
not hate, that it made them greater and not 
lesser, men and women. 

At the close of the address, a remark was 
made: “If any one says that Dr. Fosdick is 
not a~ Christian, it shows that he is not a 
Christian himself.’ B. N. W. 


Old Trees in Spring 


There is a quiet glamour to old trees, 

A fragrant breath—especially in spring— 

That soothes the soul. No heated clatter 
scorns 

Their ‘tranquil shade. No restless heart bewails 

Their solemn, stately grace. No roving foot 

Turns from their easy avenues,—in spring. 


Much like old men they nod beneath the sun, 

Proud of their sears. And here and there one 
stands 

Shorn of an arm, bit by the darting lance 

That rules the storm. And some hang heavily, 

Mute evidence of sudden wrath that caught 

Them unawares. Some random tempest struck 

At night, and morning found them strained 
and bent. 

Now every year their backs ache in the spring. 


Old trees, kind trees, what memories they keep 
Though autumn binds them to forgetfulness 
They wake in spring with hands outstretched 
and hearts 
Alive and lips athirst to every breeze. 
No murmur of their hundred years but they 
Recall its whim, or tryst, or song of love. 
No bitter sigh but grieves through all their 
days. 
Forget? How can old trees forget in spring! 
—Lowe W. Wren in 
the Literary Digest. 


The Pastor Says: A modern war is an in- 
ternational suicide pact. 
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Rev. Henry A. Arnold 


The sympathy of our entire Christian fel- 
lowship is extended at this time to the Eliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., in the sudden loss of 
their beloved pastor, Rev. Henry A. Arnold, 
on the evening of April 24. Strong, vigorous, 
and buoyant, he had led his church through a 
helpful and uplifting Easter season. A week 
before his going he was confined by an attack 
of the grippe complicated by a serious antrum 
sinus infection. It was felt that he had 
passed the crisis, but on Friday morning it 
became evident that the infection poison had 
entered his system and was affecting his heart. 
He grew steadily worse until the end came in 
the early evening. He was born April 23, 1885, 
and died 40 years and a day later, on April 
24, 1925. 

Mr. Arnold came to Eliot Church as their 
pastor in August, 1924. He was installed in 
October. An Eliot committee, after searching 
for a year for a successor to Dr. H. Grant 
Person, presented Mr. Arnold to the church 
as their choice. He came to them from a 
splendid experience of training for his work. 
Graduated from the Oak Park (Ill.) high 
school in the city in which he was born, he 
spent a year at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, Ia. He then spent four years 
at Beloit College, where he was. graduated 
magna cum laude in 1909. He spent three 
years as the associate of Dr. Charles H. Beal, 
of the Grand Ave. Congregational Church in 
Milwaukee, Wis. From there he went to Yale, 
and was graduated from the Divinity School, 
magna cum laude, in 1914. During his senior 
year at Yale he was pastor of our church at 
Middle Haddam, Ct. In September of that 
year he became pastor of First Church, Brad- 
ford, Mass. In 1919 Mr. Arnold was called 
to the pastorate of Washington Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. During his five, years as their pastor 
he led itthem through the campaign of raising 
funds and building a magnificent three-unit 
plant consisting of church, chapel, and com- 
munity house. He left this completed, to take 
up the work at Eliot Church. 

Mr. Arnold’s life and ministry have been 
marked by very definite characteristics that 
have made him many and abiding friends. 
Untiring in his search for truth, he was pos- 
sessed by an intellectual honesty that made 
life for him never an easy way. His sense of 
humor, coupled with his intense human sym- 
pathy, brought him immediately close to the 
human interests and life problems of his peo- 
ple. They just loved him, because they couldn’t 
help it—he loved them. His short ministry 
leaves a group of parishes where he will ever 
be an inspiration to those who knew him. 
Though with Eliot Church hardly a year, he 
has so gripped their lives by the radiance of 
his faith, the intensity of his motives, and his 
deep human sympathies, that they are won- 
dering how they are to go on without him. In 
the larger family of the church he leaves his 
own immediate family, his wife, Julia Cole 
Arnold, three sons, Wilbur, Sidney, and Hugh, 
and a baby daughter, Alice. He leaves also 
his parents, living in Culver City, Cal., and 
two sisters, Mrs. Earl Nix of Aurora, Ill., and 
Mrs. J. EB. Creed of Oak Park, Ill. 

The simple funeral service was held on Mon- 
day, April 27, in the Eliot Church. The love 
of friends was expressed by a wealth of beauti- 
ful flowers. The service was radiant with the 
Easter spirit of faith and hope. It was con- 
ducted by Rey. Frederic H. von der Sump, a 
close, intimate friend of Mr. Arnold. He was 
assisted by Dr. Edward Dwight Eaton, of 
Wellesley, Mass., president of Beloit College 
when Mr. Arnold. was .a_ student there, 
who spoke feelingly of our gratitude for the 
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gift of lives like his. Dean Charles R. Brown, 
D.D., of the Yale Divinity School, offered the 
prayer, and the benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Hugh Chamberlin Burr, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Elmira, N. Y., an- 
other personal friend. 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead, he is just away. 
With a cheery smileg@and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 
And you, oh you, who the wildest yearn, 
For the old time step, and the glad return, 
Think of him, faring on, as dear 
In the love of there as the love of here. 
Think of him still as the same®I say, 
He is not dead—he is just away. 

VON. 


Finding Themselves 
By Secretary C. G. Murphy 

Surely it has meant something in this day 
when our young people have such a variety of 
interests, both good and bad, and all sorts of 
emotional thrills, for us to capture their en- 
thusiasm for religious things, and to draw out 
their loyalties to persons and institutions that 
represent the highest and the best. And this 
our summer conferences, with their splendid 
personnel, have done for a large number of 
young people. 

The young are inherently good and funda- 
mentally religious. There are depths un- 
reached by the world’s appeal, fountains of 
manly purpose that the world cannot start. 
Only religion, and that of the most vital sort, 
can fathom these depths. The programs of our 


summer conferences have been so constructed * 


as to call out the best in our youth. 

It is fair to say that few come, the first 
time, for the highest things for which the con- 
ference stands. But once there they experience 
an awakening, feel the new challenge to serv- 
ice, and recognize this to be the real life, the 
truest expression of self. They may not have 
known what they wanted but they know it 
when they find it. 

‘A young man told me that he came the first 
year to please his sister. The first vesper servy-, 
ice on the hillside captured him. He attended 
three years, became an outstanding leader, and 
is now in Doane College. 

I recall a girl who was “boy struck” the 
first year and who broke several rules. One 
night she was out a little too late and the 
door was locked. She went in through the 
window. The next morning she apologized, 
saying that it was a “erush.” During three 
years of conference work she has lost none of 
her ‘‘pep’” but she has joined it to a higher 
purpose. 

Herein lies the secret of the assembly’s hold 
on the young people. It is not in its play and 
recreation; they can get that in larger degree 
at home. It is not merely in its social life; 
they could get that with greater liberties else- 
where. The very heart of the conference is 
religion—a religion that meets the needs of 
youth now and offers a challenge for the fu- 
ture. Take this out of the conference and it 
would not only lose its heart but it would 
also lose its hold on youth. 

This year we received more than eighity 
replies from young people to questions like, 
“What helped you most?’ and ‘What do you 
consider the high point of the conference?’ The 
answers were almost unanimous in mentioning 
the service or address which gave the strong- 
est religious emphasis. And one would infer 
from their reports that the stronger and more 
challenging the spiritual appeal the better they 
liked it. Nearly all of them mention the ves- 
pers, the morning worship, the campfire devo- 
tions, and the Communion service as the high 
points. : iil 


- After a closing appeal by the chairm: 


A few excerpts will reinforce what I 
been saying. _- a 
“I thought that the evening vespers 
high point, spiritually. We were all o 
family in God’s out-of-doors, worshipi 
gether.” “a 
“The high point spiritually was when I 
part in public prayer.” (This from a } 
young man.) , 
“One of the things itthat helped m 
Miss B’s talks on ‘How to Pray.’ I have 
it and am being helped.” F 
“The Communion service made me 
little different toward some things of lif 
can’t explain it but I feel it.” a 


“Tt has given me a clearer vision of 
Christ’s life should mean to me.” — ’ 


“YT never felt that I was a part of the dl 
until I attended the assembly.” 

“The course on Congregationalism has ¢ 
me a new pride in my church.” a 

Pastors and parents are noticing the di 
ence back home. A certain physician in 
Dakota told his pastor that he would ni 
his son miss the next assembly for fifty do 
“Why,” the said, “he has an entirely new 
point in life.’ He was speaking of 
footer who was the tennis champion 
conference and who was in every 
manly youth. 

The main work is in the home chu 
success of the conference depends always 
the work of the church preceding the 
and the sympathetic, intelligent lea 
which follows. Our greatest problem is 
the young people themselves. The ass 5 
demonstrate that they will always res 
But the problem is that of giving them lea 
in the home churches—leaders who are 
sympathetic with the spirit of youth, a 
live the spirit of Christ themselves. 4 

There will be during the summer of 
32 conferences conducted for Congres 
young people alone. Full information 
ing costs, dates, and programs may be 
from the district secretaries of the Hd 
Society or from state conference offi 

In addition to these are the camps of 
International Council of Religious Edu 
to be held as follows: Geneva Glen, Co 
June 30° to July 13, girls, July 28 to A 
Lake Geneva, Wis., girls, Aug. 11 to 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 7; Lake Winnepesau 
H., boys, June 30 te July 13, girls, Jul 
27. Information may be secured from M1 
Hayward, 1516 Mallers Building, Chi 


A Thousand Dollar Lunch 


The invitation sent out by Suffolk B 
the Woman’s Board of Missions to 
luncheon for church women, held in t 
Chamber of Commerce Building in © 
said: “You are invited to attend a th 
dollar luncheon.” It meant that 5 
Branch, finding itself some $3,500 short 
pledge of $35,000 to the Woman’s 
cided to make a last-minute effort to 
deficit and invited two hundred wom 
the churches of Greater Boston to 
gether to talk it over, and listen to 
luncheon speeches by Mrs.. Franklin 
the Board president, and by Dr. Brew 


finance committee, Mrs. Elbert A. Ha 
velopes were passed about the table | 
was made quite plain that if every : 
200 present felt like giving five dolla’ 
would be easily achieved. There had 
camouflage of the fact that there was 
money appeal, and apparently the 
came ready for it, with the result 
$2,000 was raised before they went ! 
was a pleasant method of meeting 
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is Religion on the Wane? 
By John Harrison Allen 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


touring party turned in the grove sur- 
ding an old country church. What a 
ncholy sight! It was the desolation of 
donment. Clearly no religious services 
been held here in recent years. Lock was 
and the double doors grated on rusted 
as, There was an accumulation of dust 
he “old timey,’ hand-hewn pews. This 
had once been the house of God had been 
doned. More careful scrutiny, however, 
led that the building was still of some 
l service. Juunch boxes and a few crusts 
ead evidenced that some touring party had 
jed here for lunch and to patch a tire, 
here was a bit of inner tube patching on 
Joor and a smear of cement on a pew. 
holding this melancholy scene, one of the 
y shook his head with an air of “I told 
so.” He lifted an arresting hand to gain 
ition. Then: “You can see that religion is 
he wane in the country. Held out better 
e rural places than in the cities, but now 
ide has changed even in the farming sec- 
. Can’t stand the competition of auto- 
les and amusements. Yet it was only a 
years ago, I warrant you, that this place 
erowded with worshipers. As civilization 
nees, men feel less need of religion. Here 
myincing evidence.” 

inch finished, the party rolled away. Four 
3 further on, the itourists came upon a 
mm, two-story brick church with a com- 
ity house adjoining. Many automobiles 
parked on either side of the pike. A ban- 
over the road proclaimed a county-Sun- 
school convention. Tables were set under 
rrees and many women were preparing the 
id. From the church there came the swell 
aany voices singing. Through the open 
lows and doors one could see that every 
was occupied, while a ring of boys gar- 
ad the edge of the pulpit platform. 

quiry elicited the information that the old 
eh down the road was one of several that 
been abandoned, while the congregations 
» gathered up into the membership of this 
» and beautiful community church. Good 
S and the automobile had made it possible. 
1e eroaker is no new creature. Centuries 
there lived a man who mingled much with 
fellows and this sage found the alarmist 
is day. This observer, being a man of let- 
left us his opinion: “Say not thou, What 
1e cause that the former days were better 
~these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
erning this.” (Hecclesiastes 7: 10.) 


Our Invalid Parish 


| (Continued from page 592) 
yidual,”’ when those forces are hidden away 
1 the consciousness. It is an effort to help 
patient find his way to a harmonized mind, 
th shall act reasonably and healthily. For 
n you get down to business, it is the con- 
is mind which must take hold of the ene- 
| ealled “complexes,” and make them over 
friends. 
| effecting this change from unwholesome 
udes of mind to wholesome, the will is 
the most potent factor. People think they 
do anything, when need arises, by the 
er of will. They repeatedly find them- 
2s mistaken. The will is not the funda- 
tal cause of what takes place in our lives. 
t cause is found more subtly in the thoughts 
permit ourselves, the imaginations we in- 
e in, the desires we cherish. By con- 
isly and persistently encouraging whole- 
= desires and imaginations and thoughts 
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we can educate our crude instincts and irra- 
tional reactions. We can master, for happy 
ends, what might otherwise be our masters 
for ends of disaster and woe. 


Requested Hymn 


Mrs. Charles Walker of Spring Green, Wis., 
has kindly responded to the request of “A 
Reader” in our issue of April 23, for the hymn 
beginning: 

“Jesus, Savior, Son of God, 

Who for me earth’s pathway trod.” ° 
The words are as follows: 

Jesus, Savior, Son of God, 

Who for me life’s pathway trod, 

Who for me became a child, 

Make me humble, meek, and mild. 


I thy little lamb would be; 
Jesus, I would follow thee; 
Samuel was thy child of old; 
Take me, too, within thy fold. 


Teach me how to pray to thee, 
Make me holy, heavenly ; 

Let me love what thou dost love, 
Let me live with thee, above. 
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Can Any Reader Tell Us? 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

For many, many moons I have been hun- 
gering for a poem that contains the words— 
I think closes with them—‘Just the art of 
being kind is all this sad world needs.” I have 
asked a score of persons about it and but one 


of them ever saw it, and she could not put me 


in the way to find it. A SUBSCRIBER. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHURCH PROSPER 

Attend all the services regularly. 

If it rains or snows, make a special effort 
to be there. 

Invite someone else to go with you. You will 
be surprised how many people are eager to 
accept your invitation. 

Think of the services, speak of them to 
others, and pray that they may be attended 
with divine blessing. He ne 

Pray for each member, as far as you may 
know them, especially for the sick and poor. 

—Methodist Record. 


Interest 
“Pupils are eager to put on programs 
even when hard work is required.” 
Attendance 


“The average attendance is larger. It 
is largest on missionary Sundays. 
More young people attend church.” 


Giving 
“The total gifts of the church, for 


home expenses and benevolence, are 
four times as large as before.” 


year on May 31. 


New Life for the Church 


A Pastor’s Judgment on 
Missionary Education 


Rev. Lewis E. Purdum, of Dover, N.H., says: 


** Missionary Education in our church has increased ” 


SIV TINIUAVUINUUVTUNETAVHUUEEUELAYVUUSUUO TAAL UU UU 


The Congregational Education Society 


Through its Department of Missionary Education 
furnishes program materials and suggests practical methods and 
service activities to 2,000 World Service Schools. It can do for 
your church what it has done for the church at Dover. 


ESTIIITTHHLULUIUUALLLUASLLLLLSLELLPLAOLLLLLA GULLAH LSU LLULLLOOOULLCCAUUULLEUUULLAUOLLCCCUUUCOICUUULLAEASUL LAH LLALEDUDLMOPUULDOU EOD UEULLOHEULEOHOUULLHOOLLHPPUULTOOTLMTTOOOUTOTTTMT TTT] 


This service should be extended. Our deficit of 
$50,000 stands in the way. The Society closes its 
Will you help us now to clear 
away the barrier to a larger and better service ? 


Checks for special gifts should be made payable to 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Information 


“Missionary reading and study has 
given a broader world outlook.” 


_ Service 
“A well-rounded plan of service for 
the community, the state, the nation, 
and the world has been developed.” 


Leadership 


“Tt discovers natural leaders and 
develops them through practical ex- 
perience.” 


H 
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Jock’s Coming-in Party 
By Rose Brooks 
“Assistant to interest the young people and 
children—that’s my humble suggestion,” Nancy 


overheard Mother say to a chance caller. 
“Perhaps,” assented the caller, vaguely. 
Having herself no children, she wondered why 
the rising generation, however young, must al- 
ways be a weight in the scales. ‘‘Deplorable 
he’s not married,’ she made answer. “A min- 
ister’s wife is such an asset, if she’s fitted.” 
“Jack of all trades—that’s what a minis- 
ter’s wife is,” said Mother. “Oh, well, Mr. 
Towne will soon be here, and there'll be the 
usual receptions, and we’ll know soon enough 
whether he’s a round or a square peg—” 
‘Seampering out the back door Nancy 
promptly forgot all talk of the new minister. 
Two days later, as she scurried in from school, 
Mother called, “Letter for you on the hall 
table, Nancy! Square envelope. Looks like a 
real invitation.” 
Envelope in hand, Nancy ran into the 
kitchen, where Mother was scrambling luncheon 


eggs. “For me!* Oh, Mums, read!” 
And in amazement Mother read: “Mr. 
Towne, the new minister of your church, 


hopes, if you are between five and twelve years 
old, that you’ll come, next Saturday ‘at three 
o’clock, to Jock’s coming-in party at the par- 
gonage.” 

“Has he come?’ demanded Nancy. 
you seen him? Who’s Jock?” 

“No,” said Mother, eyes re-reading the ex- 
traordinary invitation. “He preaches for the 
first time next Sunday. His housekeeper has 
been at the parsonage for a week—windows 


“Have 


open, dust-mops shaking, blankets airing. 
Well,” she finished with one of her quick 
smiles, “I didn’t know how lucky we are! 


Here we’ve all been thinking no one can fill 
dear Mr. Jordan’s place. To make the first 
move, and to make it in the right direction—” 

“Tf you’re between five and twelve, it says,” 
Nancy interrupted. “Oh, my goodness, every- 
body I know can go! Who do you s’pose is 
Jock? Oh dear it’s only Wednesday !” 

Three o’clock on Saturday afternoon saw a 
gay troop fairly running down the elm-shaded 
street on which the square, old-fashioned, 
pumpkin-yellow parsonage stood. Through the 
gate, wide open in hospitality, crowded the 
entire Sunday school up to the age of twelve, 
dainty little girls in flower-colored dresses, 
shy little boys, clean and combed. 

An unseen hand opened the paneled front 
door, and out bounded a great gold and white 
collie, ears cocked, tail wagging with joyous 
welcome. 

“Ho!” greeted the children. “Oh, look!” 
Formality, shyness, flew to the winds, and 
laughter and chatter of many childish voices 
filled the old garden. For hanging from his 
collar the welcoming collie bore the plainly 
printed placard, “I’m Jock Towne. It’s my 
party you’ve come to. Let’s have a great 
time !” 2 

And did itthey? 
Jock no less. 

While laughter and fun over their novel host 
were at their height, the new minister appéared 
among them from nowhere in particular. Greet 
each shy child at his door with a grown- up 
handshake? Not he. 


They did, all his guests and 


“Jock’s the finest ball-player you ever saw,” 
announced a jolly voice, and before the chil- 
dren could be shy, there was a young man, 
tall, square-shouldered, who ordered the rol- 
licking collie, “Catch, Jock!’ 

With a yelp of joy, Jock raced like a yellow 
streak across the lawn and whirled in the 
nick of time to eatch in his white teeth a 
tennis ball pelted at him with accurate aim. 

“Again? One of you boys throw this time,” 
and the new minister stooped for the ball which 
Jock had laid at his feet, and handed it to 
the boy nearest. 

“We can throw a ball, too,—girls can!” sug- 
gested a blue-frocked little girl who was flut- 
tering about like an animated larkspur. Such 
a game it was! Jock loving it as much as 
his guests; Jock catching and returning the 
ball till his red tongue lapped gratefully the 
water which the housekeeper laughingly 
brought out and set before him. ‘Used to 
Jock’s parties,” she said to the crowding chil- 
dren. “Never was such a dog for party-giving. 
Stay? No, I have to see to the part that’s com- 
ing in the house.” 

Playing catch was by no means Jock’s only 
game. Hide and seek left him quivering with 
delight. 
hands over his brown eyes, while his master 
hid. One shrill whistle and Jock, atremble 
with excitement, leaped from the detaining 
hands and whirled from tree to tree, till a 
joyous bark announced his find. 

Where had the golden afternoon gone? It 
couldn’t be five o’clock, but Mrs. Brown, the 
housekeeper, said it was, and that the “party- 
part’ was all ready in the house. 


Jock and his master took the lead, and two 
by two the chattering children followed. “Oh! 
Oh! Ah! Ah!’ The procession had halted 
just inside the front door. Tables everywhere 
—hbig tables, small tables, middle-sized tables, 
in the dining room, in the wide hall in the 
bright living room. And around them, chairs 
erowded as close as chairs would go, each 
with a gay balloon bobbing from its back. And 
in the middle of each table was a round, 
frosted cake, candle-lighted. 

“Jock is three,” said Mr. Towne. “A candle 
for each year. Two or three cakes for each 
year, for Jock!” 

Ice cream, of course, and cocoa and gsand- 
wiches and who do you think cut the cakes? 
Mr. Towne? No. Mrs. Brown? No. Jock? Yes! 
To be sure, Mr. Towne held his paw and the 
long knife in his guiding hand, but assuredly 
Jock cut the cake—sitting straight and obedi- 
ent in his chair, at the head of the longest 
table, and keeping his brown eyes fixed trust- 
ingly on his master’s face. 

When his turn came, of course, he ate his 
own piece of cake—ate it a little hastily for 
perfect manners, and then jumped down and 
trotted round the other tables, in answer to 


many invitations, and ate crumbs and bestowed — 


earessing licks with his red tongue with affec- 
tionate indiscrimination. 

Never did guests leave a party more reluc- 
tantly—never had the ice of acquaintanceship 
been more quickly and completely broken. 

“He doesn’t go to Sunday school? Jock?” 
Jimsy Cutler was inspired to ask, as he patted 
his dog host a lingering good-by. 

“How can you ask?’ Mr. Towne’s serious 


The children held him, laying soft. 


voice hinted surprise which would |} 
whelmed Jimsy with embarrassment h 
not instantly heard. ‘To be sure he 
though no further than the entry. T 
can greet all incomers and outgoers a 
a long nap between times. Jock and I 
partners,—and that’s for all the tin 
know—Sundays, week days, all the day 

No doubt as to the success of that 
not the slightest doubt. From the ¢ 
point of view. From the grown-ups’ po 
view no less. Perhaps it was a “two 
with one stone” party, for hadn’t Mr. & 
unerringly taken the shortest cut to all 
hearts—grown-ups and children alike? 

At any rate, minister, congregation, 
Sunday school felt surprisingly like old fr 
on that first Sunday that the new 
stood in the pulpit and that Jock napped 
the entry mat. 

“Certainly he has the Sunday school bi 
him, a solid and unanimous phalanx,’ E 
Naney’s mother, gleefully, after the servic 
that same caller, who appeared in the fir; 
this story. 3 

“Did I ever hear you offer as your opi 
that an assistant to help interest in the yo 
might be an asset?” remarked that suey 
in all innocence. 

“Certainly,—I, myself,” admitted a 
mother joyously. “If ever the tables 
swiftly and adroitly turned upon an aé 
offering congregation—” 


“Mother!” Nancy ran after them. — 
Mother, look! Didn’t I tell you he w 
beauty !” 


Mother stooped to take a politely up 
paw and said, “Jock, never was I gladde 
meet an assistant. And you are far 
beautiful than any one whom I imagined 1 
fill that important position!’ 

(All rights reserved) 


Spring Shower 
By Helen M. Wilcox 


Little silver-legged fellows 
Come a-running down the pane— d 
Splashing, dashing, 
Hustling, bustling, 
Laughing in the shower of rain. 


All the little leafy ladies 

Twist and turn upon the tree— 
Wiggling, giggling, 
Rustling, tustling, 

Dancing in their soft green glee. 


Now the tiny feathered birdies 
Nestle close within the nest— 
Cheeping, peeping, 
Huddling, cuddling, 
Warm against the mother’s breast. 


Thirsty little flower children ; 
Raise sweet lips for Rain’s cool kiss! 
Swaying, playing, , 
Turning, yearning, 
Fill their cups with silv’ry bliss. 


Little silver-legged fellows 
Know the world is glad they’ve come 

So they dance till 

Once more Sunshine :, 
Bids them scamper quickly home. 4 


During the Next Six Months 


Leading up to the National Council Meetings 
in Washington next October we shall publish 
articles by prominent men and women on im- 
portant subjects to be discussed and voted upon 


Vital Questions for Members of Congregational Churches 


Who shall be the next Moderator of the 
National Council? 


What about the representation of women 
in the Council and in our Missionary 
Societies? 


Should the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists unite? 


What should Congregationalists say on 
public questions? For example, social, 
reform, interracial, international ques- 
tions? 

How can the energies of our laymen be 
more largely utilized? 


What should be the relation of the 
woman’s organizations to the general 
organizations of the church, locally, 
state-wide and nationally? 

Should there be but one Board of Foreign 
Missions? 

Should there be but one Home Board? 


Should the Foundation for Education be 
merged with the Education Society? 


Is there any reason why the Annuity Fund 
and the Ministerial Relief Fund should 
not be administered by the same or- 

' ganization? 


Shall we forfeit interest in missions if we 
lessen the number of specific objects in 
the apportionment by merging some of 
the Societies? 


Should the Missionary Herald and The 
American Missionary be united into one 
magazine, or become a monthly edition 
of The Congregationalist, or should all 
three continue as at present? 


Are we properly emphasizing or over-em- 
phasizing the State Conference in our 
present organization? 


Should each Society approach the local 
church and the individual Congrega- 
tionalist in the interest of its own re- 
ceipts, or should all commit the major 
portion of their cultivation of income 
to a common agency working in co- 
operation with the State Conferences? 


Such discussions will make most interesting 
| reading. We feel sure that our readers are to 
enjoy them, and find valuable information on 
these vital topics. 


| Do not allow your subscription to expire 


Che Pongregationalist 


14 Beacon Street 19 So. La Salle Street 


Boston Chicago 
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New Life in Rural New Hampshire 

That Sunday schools and churches are de- 
pendent upon efficient local leadership is shown 
in the work of the organization at HARgRIS- 
VILLE, N. H. The task of a minister is partly 
that of training and using his people in the 
work of the local church everywhere, but it 
is especially important in the smaller churches. 
For a minister to do the work that can and 
Should be done by the people themselves often 
results in stagnation and failure, with the 
éver-recurring change of pastors. Sullivan, a 
‘small church in Cheshire County, has developed 


THE CURRICULUM OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


Deals with every side of the subject 
in a practical and stimulating way. 


NET, $3.00; BY MAIL, $3.30 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 
Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 


Box 433 
91 Seventh Ave. 


Gilt; NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 


Lo. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Founded 1873 — Graduates Number 1,650 
Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 

forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES 


Covers, Plates. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chieago 


such efficient leadership that although it can 
only afford to,pay a student during the sum- 
mer months, yet it maintains regular Sunday 
school and preaching services through the 
winter by lay leadership. That leadership is 
not entirely dependent so much upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of modern methods of religious 
education as upon religious zeal and spirit 
is plainly revealed in the efficiency of the 
school and church at Harrisville. 

Harrisville is a small mill town with the 
larger percentage of residents of the Roman 
Catholic faith. .Although the Congregational 
denomination at one time had a flourishing 
church and membership, today all that remains 
of that glorious past is a church building, 
chapel, and parsonage. The old organization 
has practically gone out of existence and this 
has left a free road for the younger people, 
with their energy and vigor. After a period of 
quiescence and occasional services ‘the church 
came under the ministration of Rev. S. B. 
Long, pastor of Marlboro. Mr. Long took hold 
of the work with zeal, and now the organiza- 
tion is well in hand and the people themselves 
do a great deal of work under the direction 
and oversight of the pastor. : ; 

Meetings are held at nine o’clock in the 
morning during the summer months. In the 
winter time the services must of necessity be 
in the afternoon on account of the condition 
of the roads. They like the morning service. 
They think that if the Catholic people can get 
out to a service at nine o’clock they have 
zeal enough to do the same. 

But the most interesting phase of the work 
is the regularity of the Sunday school attend- 
ance during the winter months. Although 
there Jhave been severe snowstorms and the 
weather has at times been far below zero, the 
attendance has a high average. Mr. George 
Hall, a young man who owns a garage, is 
superintendent, and Miss Pauline Wells, one 
of the village school teachers, is the secretary. 
The attendance since the first of October has 
been 85 per cent., and the average offering is 
more than five cents per member per Sunday. 
The teachers are seldom absent except on ac- 
count of sickness. They have many class par- 
ties and thus keep up the social life of the 
class and school. They have had a Christmas 
tree, a Washington’s Birthday party, an Amer- 
ican Missionary Association program and offer- 
ing which averaged '30 cents per member, and 
an Waster program. 

About 50 per cent. of the school member- 
ship are Finnish children and two of the 
teachers, Miss Jennie Johnson and Miss Katie 


‘| Nelson, are of Finnish descent, but under the 


leadership of Mr. Hall and Miss Wells they 
take an active part in Sunday school and 
church. The pastor believes that every pos- 
sible effort should be exerted to bring the co- 
operation of the foreign population with the 
local church, for upon them in a large measure 
will depend the future of our churches in small 
mill towns. 

‘The school uses the graded helps and aims to 
memorize a Psalm or paragraph of Scriptures 
each month. For March the pupils learned 
the Beatitudes. The minister often gives 
practical talks with the use of a pictorial film 
that will illustrate some phase of the develop- 
ment of the religious life. 


This is the energy displayed during the 
ter just past, and is quite a contrast wit 
advice given by one of the older residents 
whom the pastor first called five years ago. 
might as well take your hat and leave. 
have tried to do religious work before 
here and have failed, and so will you.” 
the above indicates that the pastor ha 
failed, but that the older resident, still 1 
failed properly to estimate the zeal 6 
younger people of his village. 


Children’s Holy Week Servic 


‘An unusual feature of the Holy Week 
ices of Lake View, WoRCESTER, MAss, 
the daily morning service for school ech 
at 8.25 o’clock. The service, which 
minutes in length, included two of 


THE GOSPEL AND 
MODERN MIND 


Rev. Walter Robert Matthews, | 
Dean of King’s College, London 

An exposition of the Gospel for present-day 
marked by the same vividness and convicti 
made Dr. Matthews’ preaching so welcome in 


THE OLD COSPEL AT 
HEART OF THE METROPC 


Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D., Pasi 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 
These sermons by the eminent fundamentalist prea 
typical of the vigorous messages extensively quot 
ork daily papers. 


THE TEN CREATEST CH 
TIAN DOCTRINES 


Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D., author of “Thi 
Greatest Chapters of the Bible,’’ etc. 
With masterful clearness the distinguished min 
one Henible expounds the great fundamentals of t 

ian fai 


LOOKING TOWARD THI 
HEICHTS prev. o. C. S. Wallace, D.D., 


Pastor Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Bali 
_These stirring sermons are extraordinary in thi 
tion of the great central forces of religion. 


IDEALISM As a Philosop 
Doctrine Prof. R. F. Alfred Hee 


The Times (London) says: “*Prof. Hoernle brings 
a wealth of historical and critical knowledge, and 
admirably,” 


THE PERIL OF POWER : 
Other Sermons Rev. Henry 


These discourses reveal the same graphic quality 
appeal that have made Mr. Howard so popular 
and the colonies, 


THE NEWSPAPER AND_ 


LICIOUS PUBLICITY 


Richard Be 

Valuable suggestions to preachers and other relig 

eee securing adequate newspaper cooperatio 
activities. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE 
DOORS Earle Amo 


_A suggestive inspirational guide showing how to i 
tive a program of outdoor activities. Invaluable to 
boys and girls. 


THE NEGRO AROUND 
WORLD will 


The dramatic and fascinating story of the Negro 
graphic power and skillful brevity. "Yaeal for grou. 1 
of 


TIBETAN FOLK TALES 


Dr. A. L. Shelton. Edited by Mrs. 
ton, author of ‘‘Shelton of Tibet.’” 
Strange and beantiful tales of far Tibet that will ¢ 
oldand young. Jacket and frontispiece in color. 
Illustrated. 
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ns, a short Scripture passage, a story ser- 
, a period of sentence prayers, and the 
ng hymn. 

ve. children played outside the church 
ling until the hour of the meeting, when 
formed in line and marehed to their seats 
1e music of some martial hymn. At the 
lusion of the service, they marched out 
1e building, usually humming the strains 
le closing song, which was played over as 
sessional, and went at once to their school 
Dy. 

e meetings were held this year, after a 
ssful trial last season. The pastor, Rey. 
). Pomeroy, used well-known pictures as 
yasis of his talks. The pictures and the 
es were, “Christ and the Fishermen” 
merman), Answering God’s Voice; “Christ 
ethsemane” (Hofmann), Prayer; “Christ 
re Pilate” (Munkacsy), Loyalty to Right; 
k to Emmaus” (Plockhurst), Jesus, the 
‘Present Friend. §. D. Gordon’s story, 
is Plan,’ was also told to emphasize 
’ dependence upon us. 

e interest of the children is shown by the 
that while the average attendance for the 
last year was 40, the average attendance 
year was 73. On the last morning, though 
mouncement had been made that rewards 
1 be given, copies of the pictures used 
given to the 42 children who had been 
ef in attendance. 

etings for young people and adults were 
held in the evenings: Monday, a devo- 
| service for men at which a mission con- 
related the story of his life; Tuesday, the 
y people of the pastor’s training classes 
he past three years met about the fire- 
for an informal reunion service; Wednes- 
brought the prayer-meeting, with a dis- 
m of the final subject of the Fellowship 
‘ayer; Thursday, the Lenten Communion 
e centering about the words of John 
7; Friday, a devotional service of Scrip- 
song, and prayer built around the Seven 
s from the Cross. 

= Haster morning service brought out the 
st attendance in the history of the church, 
in the evening a large congregation wit- 
1 the stereopticon service, “Haster and 
‘orty Days,” in Scripture, art, and song. 


Notable Vermont Centennial 

ranized April 7, 1825, with 19 members 
ff from the First Congregational Church 
. Johnsbury Center, NorrH, St. JOHNS- 
Vr., celebrated its centennial en April 15 
6, which opened Wednesday night with a 
gether banquet and closed the following 
with an inspirational address by the pas- 
ey. George A. Neeld. Among the 225 at the 
let were three former pastors, Dr. Hd-. 


D. Eaton, Dr. George W. ©. Hill, and |: 


'. B. Richards, and a child of the chureh, 
Carl M. Gates of Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 
» With nearly a dozen other speakers, 
delightful reminiscences of other days. 
ton artists furnished the music for a 
‘ concert Thursday afternoon, with Mrs. 
iret Gorham Glaser back at her old place 
sanist, while the description of the organ, 
d for $20,000, and the musical memo- 
vere given by HE. A. Silsby. 

the historical paper given Thursday eve- 
by Arthur I. Stone the activities of the 


burch Pews For Sale 


A quantity of pews and cushions, 
all in first-class condition, 


itles A. Randall, Chairman Committee 
 Lincoin Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 
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church under its 13 pastors were reviewed, 
with tributes to ithe preachers and a brief 
description of the church buildings. The rec- 
ords of the early days were filled with many 
cases of discipline, members having been ex- 
communicated for card playing, dancing, 
Swearing, driving on the Sabbath, irregular 
attendance at church, and selling liquor. Two 
Masons ‘that had been expelled from a neigh- 
boring church in 1831 were received into the 
North Church, which “had not seen it their 
duty to exclude their own Masonic brethren.” 
A good story was told on the second pastor, 
who avoided announcing his banns by an ex- 
change with an aged pastor. The latter, after 
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the long hymn, said: “Marriage is intended 
between Rey. John H. Worcester and Miss 
Martha Clark. We will sing Hymn 140, ‘Mis- 
taken souls that dream of heaven.” 

Under the leadership of half a dozen Massa- 
chusetts laymen, the town had in 1875 the 
greatest revival in its history and 54 joined 
the church at one Communion. The largest 
ingathering was under Dr. Richards’ pastorate, 
when 62 joined at the April, 1920, Communion. 

The present stone edifice, the third to be 
built on this site, was dedicated in 1881 when 
the sermon was given by the late Dr. GC. L. 
Goodell of St. Louis, a leader in the denomi- 
nation in his day. The underpinning of the 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


This is the year of the Tyndale anniversa 
fellow Englishmen and made the Bible far more 
out of the Latin language and putting it into 

In “The Modern Use of the Bible’ Fosdick 
Americans and makes the Bible still more under 
of the thought forms of the Reformation schol 
forms of their own day and generation. 


THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


The present nine months of Sunday School Les- 
sons circle around Paul. A word to the wise, ete. 


Price $2.25 


THE FOUR GOSPELS (A Study in Origins) 
By Canon B. H. Streeter 


This is the book of a generation in its field. We 
make this strong statement advisedly. 

Yow have always wanted to handle and compare 
the old manuscripts of the Gospel, say the final 
authoritative one hundred on which all our present 
knowledge of the Sayings of the Master and the 
Beginnings of the Church are based. 

Keep Canon Streeter company through “The Four 
Gospels” and you will feel that great desire of your 
life has been gratified. Price $3.50 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 
By Lewis Browne 


The only one-volume history of the past forty 
centuries of Jewish life in the English tongue. 

_ Real story and real history both—rapid and ex- 
citing as a story, accurate and modern as history. 
Illustrated with fifty “animated maps’ by the au- 
thor. Price $2.50 


A Book to Make the Quarrelsome in 
the Churches Ashamed 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
By Francis G. Peabody 


What kind of a Church would be in keeping with 
the principles of its Head? What internal dangers 
and what external enemies must it overcome? 

Price $2.00 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
By Benjamin W. Robinsen 

Assembles the results of the forty years of fruit- 
ful research since Westcott’s great commentary in 
one reasonable sized volume. 

Preachers will be elated by an exposition like this 
which interprets the Fourth Gospel as glorified con- 
vert-making preaching. Probable price $2.50 


CHRIST, THE TRUTH 
By William Temple 


Without knowing what books on Jesus your li- 
brary contains, we make the statement confidently 
that not one of them covers the ground traversed by 
“Christ, The Truth,” 

Here is a whole view of the world and life that 
is Christo-centric to the last detail. Price $2.50 


REALITY IN WORSHIP 
By Dean Willard L. Sperry 
Does not spend its strength upon the several or- 
ders of worship nor upon offering specific sugges- 
tions wpon prayers, lectionaries, hymns, anthems, ser- 
mons and the like. 


ry. Tyndale broke new ground for hosts of his 
understandable and useful to them by taking it 

their own Saxon vernacular. 
breaks new ground for hosts of his fellow 
standable and useful to them by taking it out 
ars and putting it into the vernacular thought 
Price, $1.60 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
By Edward Increase Bosworth 

Some books which do not make a sensation over 
night make head steadily and surely and win on their 
sheer merits in the end an enviable place for them- 
selves. 

You may have dismissed this announcement here- 
tofore with the slighting remark, ‘“‘Another Life of 
Jesus?”? There is still time to correct your blunder. 

Price $2.50 


EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 
By Philip Cabot 

Any time is a good time to make sure that life 
as you are living it is not a sham. 

Cabot supplies the required probe. Price $1.50 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 
By Ian C. Hannah (Oberlin) 

Shows the colossal place that monasticism has 
filled, industrial and social, in the history of the ' 
world outside of monastery walls. q 

Price $2.50 .ff 


THE MAN FROM AN AFRICAN JUNGLE 
By W. C. Wilcox 
A true story of the actual daily life of an African 
missionary that is as human and humorous and 
thrilling as a novel. Price $2.50 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN JOHANNINE 
THOUGHT 
By Mary Redington Ely (Vassar) 
A searching inquiry into the central concept of 
the Fourth Gospel. Probable price $1.50 


THE WONDER OF LIFE 
By Joel Blau 


Here’s a chance to satisfy your legitimate curi- 
osity as to the kind of sermons our Jewish fellow- 
eitizens hear and approve. One critic dares to say 
they remind him of Emerson. Price $2.00 


GOD’S WAY WITH MAN 
By Lily Dougall 

What is the alternative to legal religion? Is it 
not just the best elements in that very religion 
breaking through the hard chrysalis and leaving it 
behind? Price $1.00 


MENTAL HYGIENE AS TAUGHT BY 
JESUS 


By Alexander MacLeod 
Emphasizes Jesus’ method of building health of 
mind in his disciples. Price $1.50 
TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 
By Abraham Kuyper 


(Late Prime Minister of The Netherlands) 
Disproves the idea that a profound theologian and 


It lays out and uses instead a new avenue of 
approach to its subject. Probable price $2.00 


an able modern statesman cannot also be a warm- 
hearted Christian. 700 pages. Price $3.00 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THESE TIMELY VOLUMES 


Steinhaeuser;: “The Man of Sorrows’ 


Gwynne: “Divorce In America Under State and Church” 


Burton: “In Pulpit and Parish” 
Underwood: “Conversion: Christian and 


Non-Christian” 


Youtz: “The Supremacy of the Spiritual’ 


Champness: “Must We Part With God” 
Grubb: “Authority in Religion” 
Streibert: ‘Youth and the Bible” 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE MACMILL 
60 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta Boston Chicago 


AN COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Dallas San Francisco 
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128 foot tower contains the stones from an 
old jail, “spoils from Satan’s kingdom,” the 
pastor said in his dedicatory addzess. 

In the closing. address the pastor opened five 
doors for the coming century, the first being 
the introduction of religious education in St. 
Johnsbury and the second the erection of a 
community house. The third was the estab- 
lishment of an American church; the fourth 
the establishment of a unified moral purpose in 
our nation deriving its inspiration from reli- 
gion, and the fifth the establishment of ‘the 
central idea of individual liberty, equality, and 
fraternity in the consciousness of the world. 


From West to East 


W ASHINGTON 

Around the State 

At HIELYARD a community Bible class is 
conducted every Sunday morning in the thea- 
ter by Rev. HB. P. Goudge, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in this Spokane suburb. 
Dr. Fosdick’s The Modern Approach to the 
Bible, is used as a textbook. The class is 
well attended. 

At ALmrra the pastor, Rev. C. P. Milne, 
held a two weeks’ pre-Waster series of meet- 
ings, being assisted by the neighboring pastors 


FOSDICK 


FUNDAMENTALISTS 


By VINCENT G. BURNS 


yaN great Book on a great Theme. 


A® intensely valuable discussion of 
the Controversy. 


75c,. Post-paid 


The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WINSTON-INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING? 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illus- 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
391 Winston Building 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


1 Bromield St., Boston_ 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 
Sample copy on 
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request 


14 Beacon Sf. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St Chicago 


Philadelphia [fF 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


As certain stores carry nothing above ten 
cents, so some souls make no place for a 
a thing so large as worship. 


and by Rey. W. S. Pritchard, associate super- 
intendent. 

Cusick and Usk report good attendance and 
interest in a series of evangelistic meetings 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. H. M. Mobbs, 
assisted by an evangelist. 

A course of lectures on ‘The Pupil” has 
been given at VERA before the workers’ meet- 
ings of the church by Miss Smith of Spokane 
University. This is the third course of lec- 
tures in the church during the year. The first 
was on “Racial Relations” by Dr. G. W. Hin- 
man, the second, on “Christianizing China” by 
Mrs. W. G. Rammage. All three courses were 
well attended and profitable. 

At MepicaL LAKE church services have,been 
resumed after being omitted for several months. 
The Sunday school has been reorganized with 
an attendance of 70 the opening day. Carl 
Winger, a student at Whitworth College, is in 
charge. The English church at Odessa, a Ger- 
man settlement, is to be supplied until Chil- 
dren’s Day by Associate Supt. W. S. Pritch- 
ard. The church plans to call a regular pastor 
by the first of September. The annual meeting 
of the Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho Association was held with the Kellogg, 
Ida., Church, Rey. Wilfred Withington, pastor, 
April 14 and 15, with “Making Religion Real” 
as the keynote of the gathering. 

The Seattle Association will hold its spring 
session with RrcHMOND BracH, April 22. The 
general theme will be “The Vitality of the 
Churches.” Rey. F. C. Cain is pastor. 

The new pastor at IoNE and METALINE 
Farts, Rev. T. W. Davies, comes to us from 
the Presbyterians. He is a young man of 
unusual promise just entering the active 
ministry. Mr. Cecil C. Miller, another Presby- 
terian young man looking to the ministry, at 
present a student at the University of Wash- 
ington, is in charge of LoyaL HEIGHTS, 
SEATTLE, taking the Sunday school and young 
people’s work, while Rey. J. D. Hudson of 
Keystone, Seattle, preaches at the evening 
service. 

The Lenten Mission Week observed by the 
churches of Seattle, with union services in five 
centers, is likely to be repeated in some form 
each Lenten season. Among the fruits of the 
mission are these: It gave an opportunity for 
a hearing on great fundamental themes of the 
Gospel; it brought together in helpful fellow- 
ship members of neighboring churches; it se- 
cured new commitments for Christian living, 
and it placed new emphasis on the all-impor- 
tant work of personal evangelism. The best 
results were in those centers where best prep- 
arations had been made in arranging for the 
devotional part of the services, in advertising, 
and in personal solicitations. Other evangel- 
istic services in local churches grew out of 
this Lenten Mission Week. The Lenten season 
is quite generally observed by the churches in 
the use of the readings in The Fellowship of 
Prayer. During the Lenten season Dr. H. C. 
Mason, of University, Seattle, and Dr. F. J. 
Van Horn, of First, Tacoma, exchanged pul- 
pits each Sunday for the five o’clock vesper 
service. c. BR. G. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Year at First, Bakersfield 
A good spirit has prevailed at Furst, 
BAKERSFIELD, through the work of the year, 
{| particularly among ‘the young people in their 
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various societies; in financial lines; | 
the effort to make the Sunday evenin; 
ices popular, yet evangelical. Twen 
new members were‘ received, 16 by con! 
with a net gain of six which brings { 
rollment to 302. The sum of $1,117 wa 
to benevolences, of which $820 was on 
tionment. The total expenditures of ; 


were $7,476. 
Los Angeles Minister Is Given Auto 
In appreciation of the value of his 1 
ministry with them, GreTHSEMANE ARM 
Los ANGELES, gave their minister, Rey. 
Yeretzian, a Chevrolet touring car. _ 
The young people’s work and the 
school have doubled, and the con 
crowd the building. Though the strue 
a large one, they are planning nell 
large it. This is said to be the largest 
nian Congregational Church in the 
States. A loyal response of $700 was 
to the appeal for the orphans in ae 
the Near Hast Relief. 


IDAHO 
Farmers’ Institute at Grand View 

A Farmers’ Institute was held in | 
ViEW in March. Cordial invitations y 
out by the Grange to all the valley. 
jects touched upon were: Pig and Corn 
for Boys and Girls, Hog Raising and F 
Corn Raising, Co-operative Marketing, 
Agricultural Program for Idaho. A 3 
graphed outline of the subjects in consi¢ 
detail was circulated throughout the 
The speakers selected were recognized ¢ 
who had made a study of conditions in 
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Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees, 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 


1. Gateways of the Bible These may be 
2.His Wondrous Works J or without the 

using the songs only, and supplying the 
No. 1x. Samples o: 


recitations from Helper, 
Pageants free of charge. 
* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, € 
drills and songs.Plenty of good material. 
* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five 
numbers, some with incidental music, ™ 
booklet, 25 cents. ‘ 
Our “ Magnificat’’ is well named. Nom 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the u 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have } 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st & Arch 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. f Philadelphia, 


PICTURES THA’ 
PREACH 


By CHARLES NELSON PACE — 


This book is in no sense a Cri 
on art, but an explanation of | 
message of the pictures. - 


ILLUSTRATED 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 
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Church Furniture For 


For sale at the Pine Street Presbyterian Chu 
Third and Pine Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsylv 
nut pulpit, three pulpit chairs and beautifu 
and cushions which are being sold because the 
ditorium is being remodeled. Apply to the 
premises, or write to 


Henry B. McCormick, P. 0. Box 247, Hi: 
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il other states having schools and col- 
yf agriculture. 


MONTANA 
na Yale Band ; 


of the summer students who go to Mon- 
his year have been engaged from Yale. 
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nerican Seating Company 
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are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
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Vrite for Catalog the most complete in the world. 
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Five have graduated, and four of these are 
ready for permanent work. One returns to 
Yale next year for post-graduate study. Mon- 
tana Congregationalism gladly welcomes this 
most recently organized Yale Band. 


OKLAHOMA 
Special Services at Goltry 
Gotrry is at present without a pastor, ex- 
cept for the oversight accorded by the associ- 
ate superintendent, Rev. L. J. Marsh. Great 
blessing came to this field through the min- 
istries of Rey. and Mrs. J. M. Dickey, evan- 
gelists of Grand Prairie, Tex. For three 
weeks these workers conducted nightly meet- 
ings, Mrs. Dickey playing the piano and lead- 
ing the singing, while Mr. Dickey, in cordial 
exchange with an evangelist in a ‘sister church, 
preached. Thirty-seven new members have 
been received by the Congregational Church 
and-a few united with a nearby Mennonite 
organization. From this good work in Goltry 
Rey. and Mrs. Dickey went to Iberia, Mo., 
where they assisted Rev. W. A. Roberts, pas- 
tor, in a pre-Haster campaign. 


IOWA 

Easter at First, Spencer 

Easter was a great day for FirST, SPENCER. 
The congregation was permitted to worship 
in the repaired church building for the first 
time since the fire of Dec. 27, 1924, and all 
rejoiced in the privilege, as was evidenced by 
the largest audience ever assembled at a regu- 
lar service in the history of the hurch. 

Forty-one persons were received into the 
fellowship of the church, 13 by letter and 28 
on confession. There were 15 baptized. The 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper was ‘observed. 

The pastor, Rev. B. J. Trickey, is leading 
the membership in spiritual attainment. The 
future of this church looks promising; and 
under Mr. Trickey’s leadership is reaching to- 
ward spiritual heights not yet attained. 


COLORADO 

Men’s Club Organized at Minnequa, Pueblo 

The pastor of MINNEQUA, PUEBLO, Rey. A. 
A. Marquardt, has made a thorough survey 
of the Minnequa section of the city. A men’s 
club of 85 members has been organized, and 
a general spirit of good will prevails. This 
work is going forward. 


First, Pueblo, to Enlarge Church Plant 
Sunday, March 22, was the second anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rey. O. O. Smith 
at First, Pursio. During the two years 153 
members have been received into the church, 
and elaborate plans are now under way for 
enlarging and remodeling the church plant. 


Successful Every Member Canvass 
at Briggsdale 

On Sunday, March 1, an every member can- 
vass drive was made at BRIGGSDALE by five 
teams of canvassers. A sermon on steward- 
ship by Asst. Supt. J. F. Walker was fol- 
lowed by a dedication service for the can- 
vassers. In spite of a heavy gale of wind, 
sand, and gravel, the reports of the canvass- 
ing teams were favorable and all felt that 
the day had been worth while. 


Church Organized at Kremmling 

On March 22 a Congregational church was 
organized at KREMMLING, with Rey. W. C. 
Sipe as pastor. Fifty-five have signed the 
charter list. 


MICHIGAN 
Membership Increase at First, Kalamazoo 
First, KarnamMazoo, Rey. Torrance Phelps, 
minister, received in the Waster class 95 new 
members. This Easter was the greatest in the 
history of the church, nearly 1,000 being pres- 
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— glorified 
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message of consolatipn to the do- 
nor and inspiration ty the populace. 
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Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 


TH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 11 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 36th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 
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ent at the morning service. The large number 
of men at the services is a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the work of the church. The 90th an- 
niversary will be celebrated June 7. All former 
pastors and all young people who have en- 
tered the ministry from the church will be in- 
vited to be present. The church feels that it 
is entering upon the greatest era of its history. 


A New Method of Earning Money 


for your Church Organization 


Write for Free Samples and complete information 


FRANK M. SAYFORD CO., Inc. 


710 Little Building Boston, Mass. 
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Scotmints. 


320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 
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Costs you 9.00 13.50 
“YOUR PROFIT $7.00 $11.50 


SCOTMINTS. CO., Inc., Desk C C 3, Jersey City, N. J. 


HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your High School, Chris- 
Sunday School, or 
Church Societies selling delicious Scotmints. 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
Clove, Cinnamon, and Licorice. 
Everybody has a nickel and everybody likes 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in any » Name 
quantities and any assortment of flavors. 
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OHIO 
Closes Pastorate at Chardon 


In March Rey. Robert Paton closed a pas- 
torate of 12 years with CHARDON. During this 
time the church has reaehed the largest mem- 
bership in its history and has also contributed 
the largest amount for missions. Interest in 
church work outside the local organization has 
greatly increased. A new addition, with all 
modern equipment, has given added facilities 
for larger usefulness. Mr. Paton’s labors have 
been constantly for greater co-operation among 
all churches. Mrs. Paton has been a loyal 
assistant, working faithfully in all depart- 
ments of the church, especially in the ladies’ 
aid, the missionary department, and the Sun- 


Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 


ScoTMINTS Co., 


INC. 
other Desk CC 3, Jersey City, N. J; 


Wintersreen Send .... packages of Scot- 
s i fo, ve , mints—Following assortment. 
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Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


‘he Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. ree map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 


beautiful_ country home, all modern conyen- 
iences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“I. V.,” Congregationtlist. 


Pleasant surroundings for elderly lady or two 
people wishing a home for the summer or longer. 
Northern Indiana, on the lake. Correspondence 
invited. Address “F. D.,” COongregationalist, 
Boston. 4 


Wolfeboro, N. H. To rent for season, furnished 
cottage on shore of Lake Winnepesaukee, eight 


rooms, bath, piazza, fireplace, use of garage. 
Terms reasonable. Address Lock Box 41, Wolfe- 
boro, N 


Gray Ledge, East Brookfield, Mass. Summer 
camp for boys. Health, delight, training, phys- 
ical safety, high moral influence. 
accessible, ideal location. For particulars ad- 
dress Walter D. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 
eset Mack, principal of High- School, Warren, 

ass 


Ladies and ministers looking for restful vaca- 
tion in quiet home with home cooking, etc. Send 
ee for particulars to Box 84, Belchertown, 

ass. 


Sebec, Me.—Summer board on farm for elderly 
man, a man and wife, or mother and child. 
Miss Fannie Sands. P. O. Dover-Foxcroft. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Inexpensive, | 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastor in Middle West desires change July or 
before. Good pulpit ability. Can interest young 
people. Minimum salary $1,800 and parsonage. 
Middle West or West preferred. Address Box 
62, Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Folding ash book-rest with wire open-book 
holder. Relieves eyestrain. Straightens round 
shoulders. Comfort for readers, students, clergy- 
men, invalids. $1.00 postpaid. H. P. Bartley, 
Burlington, Vt. 


For Rent: Newton, Mass., furnished house, 
twelve rooms, for June, July and August. Twenty 
minutes to Harvard Square or to Boston. Large 
yard. Beautiful location. “H. C.,” Oongrega- 
tionalist. 


Send twenty cents for one packet each of Giant 
Early Cosmos, Celosia, Strawflower and Zinnia. 
Address Cosmos Gardens, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


For Sale: 


Acousticon, in good condition, $20. 
Cast $50. 


Box 42, Guilford, Ct. 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and cer- 
tificate arranged by Rey. Clarence F. Swift, D.D. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in quan- 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlin, 

Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores in Boston and Chicago. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass, Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
earton. All kinds. Witte Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


DO YOU WISH TO BUY a second-hand 
organ? Try an ad in our classified columns. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


May 7, 


day school, where she has taught ford 
years. 
ALABAMA 

Young People Gather at Thorsby | : 

The Christian Life Conference for } 
People, held at Thorsby, March 27-29 
its consecrated leaders, was an inspirat 
all that attended. The challenge, th 
bilities, and the joy of service in the © 
life were impressively presented in 
sages given. A number of young peo 
secrated themselves to Christian service. 
young man expressed his decision to be 
medical missionary; two others made tl 
sion to enter the ministry. All throug 
conference the need of preparation as w 
consecration was impressed. 


5 

TENNESSEE : 

Deer Lodge Minister Has Large Parish 

As a result of special meetings, 17 me 

have been added to Deer Lopen. The 

tian Endeavor Society now numbers 3¢ 

the ladies’ aid 25. Rev. J. W. Davenpoi 

pastor, has a large field, including Re 

Pleasant View, Rankins Chapel, and : 
view. 


: 
PENNSYLVANIA 


McKeesport Observes Anniversary of 
Historic Event 
‘Special services were conducted by 
McKeesport, during two weeks in Mare 
Monday and Tuesday evenings “group 
ings’ were held in homes in different pa 
of the parish, four groups meeting each 
Neighbors and friends, both young an 
were invited, regardless of whether the 
church members or not, resulting in 
attendance at church services Wi 
Thursday, and Friday nights. 

On April 19, the church celebrated the 
anniversary of the battles of Concord an 
ington, extending an invitation to the 
and Daughters of the Revolution and k 
organizations. The annual meeting 
Pennsylvania State Conference will bi 
in First Church, May aes Rev. E. 8S. 
is pastor. 


Improvements to Church Building 

A new heating system has been in 
in the church building of KENSINGTON, ; 
DELPHIA, and a group of the younger a 
is now interested in raising funds for 
Rey. G. ©. L. Cooley is pastor. 


organ. 
NEW YORK ‘ 
Resigns from Fulton Pastorate _ 


Rev. Charles Olmstead, pastor of 
FULTON, since 1907, and the oldest min 
point of service in Fulton, has resign 
charge, giving as his reason the fact # 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 


Among the Litchfield Hills 


oO A healthy, happy vacation place fi 
oe Protestant girls, 8 tol4. Woods, fieldsa 
Bantam {Land and water sports. A Mother’s 
Lake  lightful comradeship with experienced : 
lors. Moderate rates. llth season. Di 
experienced in School and Church work 


GI 


Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, Directors, 669 Dawson St., ! 


MARBLEHEAD, MA‘ 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens Juni 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st seast 


Camps and Vacation Hou: 


Now is the time when everybody is beginni 
think of summer vacations. Why not nora 


17, 1925 


v. Albert B. Coe, after three years as min- 
of Broadway-Winter Hill Church, Somer- 
Mass., has accepted the call of Second, 
rbury, Ct., succeeding Rev. Robert E. 
m, now pastor of First, Oakland, Cal. The 
rbury Church is one of the largest churches 
onnecticut and occupies a strong position 
idership in the city. 


OUENEDREANEUERUAATOONSUA OE OANEASSEUAEEO TACT OEE ATES EES 


reached the age of 70 and felt that a 
zer man could serve the church better. 

- Olmstead was born at Walton, N. Y., 
after completing his studies in high school 
ed Williams College, preparing for the 
stry at a theological school. He was or- 
id 42 years ago. The Fulton church was 
irst charge, where he served as pastor for 
years, resigning to accept a call to Pil- 
. Cambridge, Mass., and later being pastor 
i0ther Massachusetts church. In 1907 he 
ated a call to return to Fulton. He has 
2 an active part in the religious and social 
of Fulton, and is greatly beloved by a 
circle of friends. 


CONNECTICUT 

oyements to Preston City Property 
STON City has been forging ahead stead- 
adding to the membership and to the effi- 
*y of its service to the community. In ad- 
n to the large and satisfactory heater, the 
S society has put in electric lights in the 
e of worship. A missionary play has 

so acceptably given that requests have 

received to reproduce it in other 
as. The pastor, Rev. W. L. Muttart, re- 
sd six into church fellowship on Baster 
ling. and others are expected to come in 
. innovations are being made which add 
ity to the church and stability to teaching 
el truths. 
ie work of the Sunday school has greatly 
loped, the superintendents of the primary 
riment and the Cradle Roll working in 
eration. 


id Around Hartford 

| Sourn, Harrrorp, Rey. W. S. Archi- 
. Minister, the Easter congregation num- 
d 933 and 64 were received into the mem- 
hip of the church. 

t CENTER, HARTFORD, the minister, Dr. R. 
otter, devoted the Thursday evening meet- 
April 16, to a review of Fosdick’s The 
ern Use of the Bible. 

; First, Guastonpury, Rey. F. A. Fate, 
Ster, the observance of Easter began witha 
ise service led by Mr. Donald E. Webster 
fJartford Seminary, who is serving as as- 
mt pastor of the church. Twenty-seven 
> received on confession. The speaker at 
community class at noon was Mr. Howell 
hey, who spoke on “The Service Depart- 
t of Cheney Brothers.” 

n April 19, the pulpit of SourH (Hock- 


PS 
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anum), East Hartrorp, was supplied by Rev. 
Livingston Bentley a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board in Persia, who is spending his 
furlough in study at the Kennedy School of 
Missions. 

In the absence of the pastor, Rey. T. M. 
Hodgdon, the pulpit of Wrst HARTFORD was 
supplied on Sunday, April 19, by Miss Laura 
Carson Lane, a student in Hartford Seminary. 
On Sunday, April 26, Prof. C. M. Geer of 
Hartford Seminary took the service. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fifteen Years at Ward Hill, Haverhill 

Warp Hirt, HAVERHILL, is one of the 
younger home missionary churches of the 
state. It owes its origin 
to the fact that for more 
than two generations 
First, Bradford, had 
carried on religious work 
in the Weed Hill neigh- 
borhood. Under the in- 
spiring leadership of Dr. 
J. D. Kingsbury, for 
many years pastor of 
Bradford, the Ward 
Hill Church was organ- 
ized in 1893. It has 
been served by five pas- 
tors, including the present pastor, Rey. G. H. 
Credeford. 

At the suggestion of Dr. F. E. Emrich, the 
church, on the evening of March 31, tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs. Credeford a reception in ob- 


Rey. G. H. Credeford 
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servance of the 15th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of his pastorate. Members and friends 
of the church in the community, also visitors 
from neighboring churches, filled the vestry 
and ladies’ parlor. In the receiving line, be- 
sides the pastor and his wife, were Deacons 
George G. Chadwick and J. Harlan Chase, 
and their wives, these four being all that re- 
main of the charter members of the church. 
Miss S. Bertha Thornton, a member and 
former organist of the church, played ap- 


WHAT A CHANCE! 


To see Europe: France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, England. 


To make a Pilgrimage to the homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Abelard, De Molay, Rousseau, Calvin, 
Bruno, St. Francis, Savonarola, Galileo, Sarpi, 
Zwingli, Huss, Luther, Melancthon, Goethe, Guten- 
berg, Grotius, Descartes, Spinosa, the Wesleys, 
Penn, Milton, Fox, Ridley, Latimer, Wiclif, Bun- 
yan, Wilberforce. 


To get an Inspiration from the lives of the founders 


of our Protestant Faith and our Protestant Democ- 
racy. 


To get Material —you clergymen and teachers — 
that will be invaluable in your professional work ; 
will solve the Sunday Evening Church problem. 


Tour Director and Lecturer, 
Wm. Channing Brown 


Party sails June 17. Send for circular 


Intercollegiate Tours 
441 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Plan to Attend the Northfield Summer Conferences 
Why not enjoy splendid accommodations at THE NORTHFIELD, whether for indi- 


viduals or groups, at attractive rates? Clean, pleasant rooms, single or en suite, with or 
without bath. Excellent table, supplied with products from our own farm. Full recrea- 
tional opportunities, including excellent golf course. Mountain trails. Striking natural 
beauty. Many make this their summer home. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE NORTHFIELD 4... ¢. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
oody, Mer. 


Frank W. Kellogg, Asst. Mer. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION TOURS 


“One seeing is worth a hundred tellings” 


CRUISE TO ALASKA 


Leaving Los Angeles July 31, San Francisco August 1, and Seattle August 5. 
Inclusive cost $165 and up according to length of trip and point of departure. 


Annual tours to Alaska, the Orient, South America, Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
Egypt and Palestine. 
Reservations and tickets secured for independent travel. 
For prices, itineraries, and further information, address 


JOHN COBB WORLEY, Travel Secretary Missionary Education Movement 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 
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propriate piano selections while the guests 
were being presented. 

Following the presentation and the serving 
of refreshments a program of speaking, inter- 
spersed with selections by a girls’ ¢hoir, was 
much enjoyed. Deacon Chadwick, in a few 
well-chosen words, welcomed the company and 
congratulated the pastor and his wife. Dr. 
Emrich brought the greetings of the Massa- 
ehusetts Home Missionary Society, and spoke 
kind and encouraging words to both church 
and minister. Rey. G. EH. Cary, pastor of 
First, Bradford, spoke for the “mother” 
ehurch, and emphasized the interest the par- 
ent church feels in her youngest daughter’s 
welfare. Rey. A. K. Skinner, pastor of North, 
Haverhill, brought greetings from the Hssex 
North Association of Churches, and described 
the continuing pastoral relationship as “a 
splendid partnership.” Dr. W. R. Wood, pas- 
tor of Winter St. Baptist Church, speaking for 
the larger fellowship, said: “I am a voice, the 
voice of the Haverhill Ministers’ Association, 
formally commissioned to bear to you the 
heartiest felicitations, the warmest congratu- 
lations, and their very best wishes on this 
significant occasion.” Brief remarks were also 
made by Rev. H. H. Hurd, pastor of Centre; 
Rev. W. L. Sizer, pastor of West, and Rev. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice, 


Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


A Graduate School of Theology and Mis- 


sions, of high scholastic standards and evan- 


gelicalloyalty. Degree of B.D. 
Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educa- 
tional College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Warrnn J. Mouuton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
{3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
3} History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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EH. L. Houghton, pastor of First Unitarian, 
Haverhill. 

Mr. Credeford responded briefly, after which 
Deacon Chase, in behalf of the church and 
community, presented the pastor and his wife 
a purse which, with additions privately re- 
ceived, amounted to $86. Mrs. Credeford, at 
Mr. 
for their kindness. 
the girls’ choir, the program was concluded 
with the singing of “Blest be the tie that 
binds” and benediction by the pastor. 

During Mr. Credeford’s pastorate 56 mem- 
bers have been added to the church, 40 being 
on confession of faith. Six of the 40 were 
received on Paster Sunday. The church has 
not had a deficit in its current expenses for 
14 years. It has a budget system and makes 
an annual every member canvass. It is rais- 
ing and expending for all purposes nearly 
twice’ as much as it did 15 years ago. Its 
benevolent contributions have trebled. And 
yet its net gain in membership, because of 
removals by death and by letter, hag been 
slight. Mr. Credeford enjoys the distinction of 
preaching to a congregation that, though 
small, is more than 50 per cent. under 380 
years of age. In length of continuous service 
in Haverhill he is dean of the city’s Protestant 
clergy. 


COLORADO 
New Addition to Longmont Church Building 


First, LoNemMont, has recently completed an 
addition to its plant which will be most valu- 
able for the educational, social, and physical 
culture features of the church life. 

The chief purpose of the new construction 
was to provide more and better accommoda- 
tions for the chureh school. Eighteen new 


‘classrooms, of various sizes and arrangements, 


and with the possibilities of some subsequent 
sub-divisions, have been built. All are well 
lighted by large windows and well heated by 
steam radiators. 
chairs, or comfortable benches, and tables for 
use of both the teachers and pupils. 

Besides the small individual classrooms, 
there are three large halls that may be used 
separately for the assembly of all the pupils 
in the different departments; in fact, group 
opening or closing exercises may be conducted 
simultaneously in the five departments without 
any interference with one another. These sep- 
arate assembly halls are so located that their 
respective classes may go and come without 


CHURCH AT LONGMONT, COLORADO 
Showing new parish house at the right 


Credeford’s request, thanked the people 
Following a selection by 


Each room is equipped with- 


passing through any other room or ass 
hall. All departments also have out 
trances and exits which may be used 
the necessity of passing through the ag 
of any other department. Moreover, on 
room connects with all three of the ass 
halls and seven others are directly ace 
from either of two halls, an arrangement 
gives flexibility to the grading system ft 
extent, providing more or fewer rooms f 
department. ! 

Three large rooms have been made aya 
for the social activities of the church, 
may all be used apart from the audi 
the study, the choir room, or the Ply 
Club quarters. The reception room is | 
40 feet in size and is beautifully carpeted 
decorated. Natural lighting through 
stained glass windows on the east and | 
help to make the room a pleasant one. 
joins the auditorium at the west and 
used for additional seating, with a fu 
of the pulpit and choir from every s 
case of large attendance at the regular ¢l 
services or on special occasions. The 
side of the reception room is for the mo 
a rolling partition, which may be r 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Wo 


Applications for admission in September, I 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on reques 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell), lowa, (Dep! 


School of Perso 


SEA PINE Pred 
THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 

Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and se 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Chr 
fluence. One hundred 2 res, pine groves, seashore. 
aratory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic co 
ts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnasti 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses a 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 


Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The Training School 3*,Vizctss?. New: 


whose minds have not developed normally. Schools, sho] 
research laboratory. $1,200 per annum. E.R. J 
Director. C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Age 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Ka 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. I 
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a new hall, known as Howard Hall. 
has a clear floor space of 30 by 42 feet. 
1e north side of this floor is a spacious 
equipped with roller and side curtains. 
ooms surround the hall in a double tier 
shey may be used for dressing rooms 
alcony purposes when plays or other en- 
aments are being staged. All of a crowd 
ately filling both Howard Hall and the 
ion room would be in full view of the 


vard Hall will also be used for a gym- 
n, where competitive games may be 
| between classes within the church or 
t classes in other churches. Shower 
for boys and girls have been provided 
ecess to them and to the out-of-doors is 
‘without going through any part of the 
g devoted to the more distinctively reli- 
part of the church work. 

e changes have also been made in the 
adjoining. the main auditorium of the 
al ehurech building. The pastor’s study 
sen improved and a separate room has 
orovided for the choir. 

is believed that these additions and 
2s in the plant will greatly facilitate the 
f the church in all phases of its activi- 
It is hoped that not only the Congrega- 
Church but also the entire city of 
1ont will be benefited by the new build- 
nd the activities that will take place 
a, for under the able leadership of Rey. 
Markley this church is occupying a 
ntly growing place in the life of the 
imity, and in the Congregationalism of 
ate. 

| new building was dedicated in March 
an appropriate responsive sermon con- 
by the pastor and a dedication sermon 
retary Carl Stackman of the C. C. B. 8. 
e evening a neighborhood service was 
vith an address by President Frasier of 
jlorado Teachers’ College. 


rch and Ministerial Record 


| Calls 
ANTIND, FRANK, Richmond, Me., to Mystic 
ge, Ct. 

Nes, STanLHy, St. Albans, Vt., to Second, 
ington. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

STLY, WILLIAM, Field Representative Tabor 
ge, to Plymouth, Waterloo, Ia. 

N, P. P., Farmington, Ia., to Keosauqua. 


Resignations 
NN, B. R., Minden, Ia. 
, N. F., Lamoille, Ia. 
8, S. K., South Ashburnham, Mass. 
ve June 30. 
D. D., Ontario, Ore. 
mR, J. I., Osage, Ia. 


Ef- 


Effective April 20. 


Accessions 
Oonf. Total 
)RNIA 

: 10 
stow 5 
emont 50 
Jolla 5 
Angeles, Berean 10 
First 70 

Hyde Park 5 

Lincoln Memorial 5 
Japanese 12 

Olivet 6 

Pilgrim 16 
Plymouth 3 

land, Plymouth 43 60 
oima 31 
‘is 10 
lands . 28 
‘Bernardino 31 
ttier 40 
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ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Warren Ave. 
Sterling, First 10 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, First 
MAINE 
Sanford 9 
MASSACHUSDPITS 
Amesbury, Union 8 
Brockton, South 61 
Dorchester, Pilgrim E 9 
Framingham, Plymouth 21 
Newburyport, Belleville 18 
Newton, First 26 
Northampton, Edwards 65 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First 22 
Ludington, Community 25 
Muskegon, First 53 
MINNNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Lynnhurst 
St. Paul, Plymouth 
New YORK 
Brooklyn, Ocean Ave, 26 
Buffalo, First v6 
Hlizabethtown 11 
Mt. Vernon, First 30 
North Collins 2 
New York City, Broadway 
Tabernacle 19 
OHIO 
Brecksville 3 
Chagrin Falls 5 
Cleveland, Archwood 19 
Collinwood 26 
Cyril i 
Buclid Ave. 18 
Highland 10 
Hough 44 
Lakewood 29 
Mizpah 8 
Nottingham 16 
Parkwood 5 
- Pilgrim 36 
Plymouth 28 
West Park 3 
Denison Ave. 30 
OKLAHOMA 
Vinita 3 
VERMONT 
Sharon : a 


The Pastor Says: Faith enables us to move 
through storms carrying our calm with us. 
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se Deaths 
14 EVELETH—Mrs. Clara Abbot JBveleth died 
March 5, in Hallowell, Me. She was _ the 
daughter of Rev. John A. Douglass, many years 
27 pastor of the Congregational church in Water- 
ford, Me., and widow of John M. Eveleth, M.D., 

. of Hallowell. 
MRS. JENNETTE HOLMES PAINE 
11 Jennette H. Paine was born Jan. 17, 1841, 
80 the only daughter of George and Julia A. Holmes 
17 of Norwalk, Ct., and passed away at Bangor, Me., 
31 April 6, of pneumonia. 

26 She took an early interest in religious matters, 
37 and at the age of 20 was married to Rev. Levi 
107 Leonard Paine, whose first parish was at Farm- 
ington, Ct. Here five of her seven children were 
33 born. She entered into the work with enthusiasm 
32 and ever retained her love for the friends made 
58 there. Eleven years later she came with her 


husband to Bangor Seminary, and her last thoughts 
4 were directed toward this institution where she 


21 had encouraged and helped so many of the stu- 
dents. She was the first to enlarge the social 

48 life there by giving faculty receptions to the 

23 students and their wives. Another interest was 

aint in soliciting funds for refurnishing the rooms 

50 (Continued on page 607) 

3 

* | Union Theological Semi 

JnION eologica Seminary 

3 New York City 

19 

rs Two Ten Day Summer Conferences 

52 Fourth Annual Conference on City Church Work 


2 June 2nd to 12th, 1925 


84 For Pastors and other Religious Workers, men and 
12 women, in City and Industrial Centers. Interdenomina- 
62 tional. Intensive Group Study. Lectures by prominent 
69 Pastors and Social Workers. For full information ad- 


dress Prof. Gaylord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
8 ment of Church and Community, Union Theological 


21 Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 

5 Aa 
41 Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
84 Ministers and Religious Workers 


5} July 6th to 17th, 1925 

An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Thaddeus H. 
6 Ames, M.D., Prof. P. O?Connell, Prof. Kemper Fuller- 
ton, Prof. John Baillie and Prof. James Everett Frame, 
on The Ministry, Psychoanalysis, Race and Religion, 
7 the Meaning of Religion, Oldand New Testament Study. 
For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Director, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ON MOTHERS’ DAY 


What gift can compare with the dedication of one’s life 
to the Christian Ministry? 


[the Chicago [theological Seminary 


is prepared to train such a life for fields of great service. 


Will you make the gift ? 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago. 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 
School of Religious Pedagogy 

* Dean, E. H. Knight 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 
HARTFORD SEMINARY 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


RD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 
1. The Christian ministry. 
2. Religious education and social service. 
3. The foreign field. 
Each School has its independent faculty and its own 


institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes, 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL — 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
irman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
ees Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, ex_officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel E. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the ‘Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rey. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James B. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Blla G. Sparrow, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 

dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, : 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E, Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, ‘Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, II. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 


Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 

123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Aye., New York City 
Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH} 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer ‘ 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. A. F, Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, . 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
: Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. H. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Bducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry _R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS . 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 


Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ( 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chair 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY ; 

Congregational House, Boston, Mass. — 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secr 


and Missionary Education Seer 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and ; 


Education Secr 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, a 
Student and Young People’s Seer 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer i 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Hdu 
Program including Social Service, Miss 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pa 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chi 


Leadership. : : 


b 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISH ING 

: SOCIETY 3 

(The Pilgrim Press) . 

Organized and conducted in the interest o 

denomination for the publication and distrib 

of The Congregationalist, church school ¢ 

ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, tea 

magazines, children’s and young people’s w 

papers, and books for home and church use, 

book stores at Boston and Chicago. a 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President q 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 

Editor and Business Ma 

Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., : 

Editor of The Congregatio 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 5 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachuse’ 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illi 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board oF Missions, 508 Cons 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THE Int! 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. E. Ht 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secreta: 


760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 


& 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD i‘ 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. 


H. S. Ranney, Exec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HOMB MIS 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. : 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S Hom MISSI 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Trea 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Co 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies i 


'MassacHusnrrs Homp Missionary SOCIn 
constituent of the Congregational Home M 
ary Society, represents the churches of Ma 
setts in their home missionary work. The § 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on cond 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary HPmeritus 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bo 


MassacHusprrs BoarD OF MINISTHRI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individual 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 ¢ 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. a 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION ¢ 
Ton and vicinity (incorporated). Its objec 
establishment and support of Evangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in- 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.3 
Building, Boston. ‘ 


Connecticut Societies — 


Tun FuND FoR MINISTERS provides enti 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invil 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, T 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun Missionary Socipry or CONNE 
constituent of the National Society, solic 
tributions, administers Special Trust for 
and pays Annuities on Conditional @ 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. Wil 
English, Treasurer, Congregational How: 
ford. i 


y ?, 1925 


ANNUAL MEETING 


erican Congregational Association 


1e annual meeting of the American Congrega- 
1] Association will be held’ in Room 500, Con- 
ational House, Boston, on Monday, May 25, 
, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and act on the 
rts of the officers and committees, to elect 
rs for the ensuing year, and to transact any 
r business that may legally come before it. 
THOMAS TODD, Sec. 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
quests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
. House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
3 and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
* Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
vy. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
‘d, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
Zeacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


ome visitation and personal missionary serv- 
n connection with our churches. Emergency 
f. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
j and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
y administered. 


iam Wllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
er, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
aman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


his Society, reorganized 
922, now fully rep- 
nts the Congregational 
reches of New Hngland 
ts practical, social and 
ious work among sea- 
. Has finely equipped 
lels at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
1 Haven, and Reading 
ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ing and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
t, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
. B. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
ren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Pxec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
Congregational House. 


rporated 


Reorganized 
1829 1922 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


he only American undenominational interna- 
al and national Society aiding seamen. 
faintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

oan libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
h New York. 

UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
hipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
UPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
OHN B. CatvertT, D.D., President; GnrorGn 
NEY Wrsstrer, D.D., Secretary. 

LARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
vy York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


ladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


ational, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
al districts of the country. Publishes and 
sulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
1 work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
_ ed pad pe mamenlcations relative to 
x any part o e country may be sent t 
New England office. f zy a 
W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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of the dormitory which were bare and un- 
attractive. 

Her constant reading aloud to her husband in 
his last days brought on the blindness from 
which she patiently suffered the past year. The 
keynote to her life was self-control. Her greatest 
desire was for her children’s welfare in which 
she ever rejoiced. ‘Her children rise up and 
call her blessed.” 

M. P.G. 


REV. ROBERT EH. ZEIGLER 


Rev. Robert Edgar Zeigler died suddenly at 
Chicago, Ill., April 8, 1925. He was born in 
Hagerstown, Md., Oct..9, 1885, and received his 
elementary training in the public schools. He 
graduated from John Hopkins University in 1905 
and from Drew Theological Seminary in 1908, 
and then spent one year in graduate study at 
the United Free Church College of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He was ordained at Washington, D. C., 
in April, 1911, by the Baltimore Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He ‘served as 
chaplain in the ‘United States Army for two 
years, 1918-19. In 1920 he severed his connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
“conscientious reasons,” an act which caused him 
(to use his own words) ‘‘unspeakable regret and 
acute pain of spirit.’ Shortly after being re- 
ceived into the Congregational fellowship he was 
called to the pastorate of the Federated Church 
at Harvey, Ill. He served there until September, 
1924, when he became pastor of the Park Manor 
Congregational Church, Chicago, where he served 
until his death. He was one-of the most promis- 
ing of our younger men in the ministry. He was 
unselfish, consecrated, genuine and had a great 
desire to serve. We gave especial leadership to 
the work of the young people and to religious 
education. He is survived by his wife. The 
funeral services were held at the Park Manor 
Church, Chicago, and at Mt. Pleasant, 
where interment took place. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, May 11, 10.45 a.m. Speaker: Rev. Sher- 
wood Eddy. Subject: “The Christian Attitude 
Toward War,” with a brief brotherly rejoinder 
by Rey. D. Brewer Hddy, ‘Is Pacifism the Only 
Christian Solution?” 

Union MarerNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meeting 
and rally, Church of All Nations, Morgan 
Memorial, 89 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass., 
morning and afternoon, May 14. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

IsLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. 

NortHpRN Nw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Bpucation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


State Conferences 
Cauirornia (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
CauirorNIA (Southern), Long Beach, May 11-13. 
Carotinas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 14-15. 
CororADO, Colorado Springs, June. 
Hawall, Honolulu, June 19. 
InuINois, Chicago, May 5-7. 
Inp1IAnAa, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 
Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 
Kansas, Smith Center, May 12-14. 
Mainn, Waterville, May 6-7. 
Massacuuserrs, Holyoke, May 18-20. 
MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21, 


Annual Meeting 


By vote of the Directors, notice is hereby given 
that the annual meeting of the Congregational 


New West Education Commission will be held 
in Room 500, Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, May 26, 1925, at 10 A.M., for 


the election of officers, directors, and corporate 
members, and such other business as ™ay come 
before the meeting. 


Mich., 
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The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 
1867. Published every Thursday by The 
Pilgrim Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 


Rares: Single subseription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00, Canadian- postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. Remirrances: Make payable to 
The  Oongregationalist. Acknowledgment 
will be made by change of date on the label. 
CHANGE oF AppRESS: Both old and new 
address must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. Cur- 
rent copies at the Pilgrim Press Book Store, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. and at our depository, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Single 
copies, 10 cents. Address: The Congrega- 
tionalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
or 19 So. Lia-Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Minnesota, Minneapolis, May 12. 
Missouri, Kansas City, May 11-13. 
Montana, Billings, July 11-20. 

New Hampsuirn, Nashua, May 12-14. 
New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 
Oxu10, Marietta, May 11-13. 
OKLAHOMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 
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The Pastor Says: The “red” is the man who 
puts the T. N. Tf. into discontent. 


THIS AD 


Will Last About A Minute 


BUT IF WE DO OUR PART AND YOU DO YOURS 
ITS TRUTH AND MESSAGE WILL LIVE FOREVER 


This is intended for Leaders— pastors and other men. 


Are you in the habit of planning your Church’s year ? 
Will you join the increasing number who are doing it ? 
For your Church has no program if you don’t make one. 


Your success can be tremendously: increased. 
Discouragement and inertia transformed. 


Capitalize the investment of 900,000 people. You can capitalize this great, 
living, throbbing, thrilling thing for your Church and people. 
Some of it is rooted in the past—sent out and forward by regnant 
souls who would neither live nor die unto themselves. 
Some of it is being born day by day as men learn its marvelous 
achievements. 3 


Lead your people into sharing in a purposeful way in the world-wide work 
of your Church and three results will follow as day follows night— 
They will lift the reproach of unanswered human lack. 
_ They will sense the experience of a greatened soul. 
Knowledge of the power and sweep of this greatest world enterprise 
will create understanding and enthusiasm for your whole program. 


The Commission on Missions 
offers a plan and expert help 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Springtime in Ohio 


WHY I ENTERED THE MINISTRY, by Charles E. Jefferson 
SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE? A Symposium 
CONGREGATIONAL GAINS IN 1924 


Summary of Year Book Reports for 1924 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


STATE MEMBERSHIP SUNDAY SCHOOLS HOME EXPENSE Av. Salary 
Number Add. Ine. or Dec. Members Ine. or Dec. Total Ine. or Dec. 192 
Ala. (White) 2,709 159 I 39 2,150 i pale $3,889 D $453 
Ala. (Col.) 1,142 87 D 42 1,745 D 72 14,753 D 7,260 $977 
Alaska 81 0 D ab 220 D 9 4,226 I 3,524 1,50 
Arizona 1,087 169 I 58 1,263 I 54 25,663 -D 95 2,21! 
Arkansas 645 39 DI 162 454 iB als) 17,362 I 5,162 2,13: 
Calif. (North) 16,981 1,693 1B sa kcak 14,299 I 1,152 343,192 D_ 18,600 1,921 
Calif. (South) 24,517 3,859 I 2,239 25,240 I 2,545 725,557 I 54,446 2,55) 
Colorado 12,832 1,680 1D) albe39 14,539 I 376 242,122 I 59,848 1,83) 
Connecticut 79,329 4,935 I 1,571 54,304 I 82 1,594,460 I 81,808 2,00: 
Dist. Columbia 4,212 397 I 94 1,785 I 283 70,625 if 4,113 2,84 
Plorida 3,284 510 Lo 292 4,800 IT 573. 154,002 I 18,793 2,18 
Florida (West) 425 54 D~ 29 476 ier Wn 2,898 I 1,986 
Georgia (Col.) 1,626 110 Ds: wat 2151 Dh ea 17,747 D. “Test 1,01 
Georgia (White) 2,425 104 D 101 3,054 ‘bret yet 15,465 I 2576 74. 
Hawaii 10,488 1,322 I 429 12,930 I 492 128,385 D 216,677 1,14 
Tdahe 1,682 — 191 D 60 2,428 D 1,001 31,9538 I 3,996 1,36 
Idaho (North) 871 61 D 84 1,702 Dieses 27,285 TL 8i6n 1,55% 
Tilinois 62,907 5,536 I 1,814 57,980 I. 579 1,657,150 I 150,234 2,18 
Indiana 6,028 593 I 248 4,373 Dr 135) 202,909 I 88,481 1,88) 
Iowa 41,484 3,732 Leasi9 34,683 D 146 773,097 I 46,282 1,91: 
Kansas 15,943 1,254. D 214 14,909 I 80 369,480 I 74,041 1,82 
Kentucky 654 60 D = 134 1,434 DPT 195 13,304 I 4,333 1,42! 
Louisiana (Col.) 988 123 D 104 1,356 - DO ies ae 17,358 I 92 83: 
Louisiana (White) 762 130 I Ue 1,660 T 239 10,759 D 5,209 1,25: 
Maine 22,886 1,590 I 533 23,592 I 480 495,912, © Dy LEOuL 1,70. 
Maryland - 542 34 D {f 607 I 1G} 16,519 I 6,060 1,738! 
Massachusetts 155,269 10,373 I 3,356 123,027 I 1,085 3,600,917 I 257,973 2,08: 
Michigan 42,276 4,325 ET i722 40,955 I 546 955,514 I 89,366 
Minnesota i 27,040 2,583 I 3803 27,5381 I 7153 589 154 I 70,629 
Mississippi 384 32 I abs) 457 © D 75 1288) -D 1,442 
Missouri 11,409 999 I 566 10,026 I 505 262,936 I 8,406 
Montana 5,549 721, eeLOG 8,923 I 868 95,593 I 5,708 
Nebraska 21,453 2,240 I 932 22,695 D 42 399,392 I 38,195 
Nevada 191 38 is 315 Lares 5,000 I 5,000 
New Hampshire 20,502 1,269 Tee 2b! 17,491 I 3890 475,464 I 67,323 
New Jersey 13,449 s93 tr 382 10,189 Dies 361,370 D_ 67,871 
New Mexico 648 123 ie een 1,101 I 159 15,272 TI 878 
New York 67,972 5,487 D 234 46,167 D 1,387 1,707,206 I 31,966 
N. Carolina (Col.) 3,445 224 I 21 2,887 D 596 39,303 I 25,195 
N. Carolina (White) 661 90 I 52 1,074 iE 80 13,856 I 2,372 
N. Dakota 8,538 923 1D) 11 13,104 T1260 185,193 I 44,964 
Ohio 50,416 4,412 I 1,563 43 998 D> 198 1,301,072 I 145,891 
Oklahoma 3,123 195 fe 62 3,748 D 697 63,895 I 32,643 
Oregon 6,639 781 lO) 8,696 Ty 382 144,195 I 29,097 
Pennsylvania 14,561 [24 Darel 72 13,331 D 554 214,160 D_ 28,7938 
Porto Rico 1,044 138 T, ) 109. 2,120 Tiere 143140 1 ea 
Rhode Island 9,761 576 D 306 7,489 D 616 211,770 D_ 21,385 
S. Carolina (White) 213 48 I 40 275 I 38 2573) 9), Deli 
S. Carolina (Col.) 355 12 D 54 861 D 45 2,500 D 764. 
8. Dakota 15,422 1,460 I 412 19,941 I’ 415 272/612 Pia o.sa0 
Tenn. (Col.) 558 19 Leet 831 To Ot 11.766 I 1,539 
Tenn. (White) 955 108 I 30 1,570 TI 41838 18,709 1 1,108 
Texas (White) 2,075 : 298 I 15 3,241 TL  .db4 76,379 I 23,139 
Texas (Col.) 421 60 I 12 366 D 21 17,965 I 14,073 
Utah 1,627 112 Af 74. 1,042 D 4 30,910 if 8,512 
Veosetogs 23,489 1,197 I 96 15,919 D 645 429 484 I 53,666 
a pe 379 46 I 29 269 DS FLD? 6.444 I 662 
West Virginia cyte er De 23,231 I 534 300,810 I 24,854 
Wisconsin ae n8e I 1 217 I 16 12,862 I 2,361 
Weomue as. is I 1,842 27,927 I 1,300 658,984 - I 40,797 
a ae a D 19 2,416 D329 33,016 I 1,017 
TOTALS 878,995 74,339 17,827 787,564 7,189 $19,507,607 $1,245,916 
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The | Editorial Outlook 


itatistics and Facts 


'T is gratifying to note that the official figures, as pre- 
sented by Secretary Burton of the National Council, 
show that Congregationalists, instead of being near the 
oot of the list with a percentage gain in membership of 
mly four-tenths, in the statement of comparative denomi- 
iational figures recently quoted from the Christian Her- 
ud “census,” actually made a gain last year of slightly 
ver two per cent. 
_ Comment upon the Christian Herald figures in The 
Jongregationalist of April 16 was based upon a summary 
yf the matter in the Continent. Like our contemporary, 
ve have been misled into attaching undue importance to 
igures that were premature and inaccurate. We do not 
“now how the Christian Herald attained its figures, but 
t is regrettable that so false an impression regarding 
he gains of our churches should have been given pub- 
icity. The Congregationalist certainly ought to have 
een On its guard against furthering this misrepresenta- 


ion within our own constituency, but we have fallen | 


nto the common blunder of: mistaking a show of statis- 
‘ies for facts. | 

_ Of course we may depend upon Dr. Burton’s figures. 
They represent the most careful compilation of facts 
that is obtainable for they simply summarize the actual 
reports from individual churches. It is worthy of note 
that the gain in membership for 1924 was the second best 
im our history. 


Ithers Also 


Ei are not the only people who have been in trouble 
over these Ohristian Herald statistics which, it 
should have been stated, were compiled by Dr. H. K. Car- 
roll. Frank E. Burkhalter, Publicity Director for the 
Southern Baptist Convention, has sent out a statement 
indicating that while Dr. Carroll had stated that the 


Baptists of America had gained only about 88,000 mem- 
bers during 1924, the Southern Baptists alone made a 
net gain of 269,673. In the list of figures those opposite 
both the Congregationalist and the Southern Baptist 
bodies are. indicated as “in part estimated,” but why 
should there be such haste about giving out figures that 
guessing and misrepresentation are inevitable? Dr. Car- 
roll ought to guard more carefully his reputation as a 
church statistician. 


How Discrepancies Occur 


on Ea at best do not always represent facts. 

They are subject to variations in the methods of esti- 
mating the facts. For instance, in a recent year in some 
churches members received on January 1 were counted 
as having been added during the preceding year, and this 
fact, added to a strenuous campaign in two states for 
revision of the rolls, made that appear to be a very lean 
vear. We assume that the National Council rule is that 
accessions should be reported not according to the date 
upon which new members are actually voted into the 
church, but with reference to the date upon which they 
are actually received. We wonder whether all- churches 
are now following this rule in statistical reports. 

Further, it should be recognized that statistics, even 
did they represent external facts, can never accurately 
represent conditions. The fact of the matter is that in 
any denomination an apparent decrease in membership, 
even of great proportions, might represent an excess of 
zeal in purifying church rolls and indicate the healthiest 
sort of real life and progress. 

Probably, however, inasmuch as statistics are gath- 
ered in much the same way, and according to much the 
game conditions year after year, they do broadly repre- 
sent, even in their inadequacy, the general trend of 
church life. But they ought never to influence unduly 
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the church’s sense of its mission and opportunity. The 
worse the situation the greater is the need of consecrated 
action; the better the situation the more encouragement 
is there to go on, and the easier is the task. 


Let Us Go Forward! 


4 Bee appeal to our churches to rise above all self-com- 

placency and find their mission and their task in 
Christ’s clear call in the midst of magnificent opportu- 
nity is by no means affected by any error in figures. How- 
ever, it is cheering to feel that the trend is strongly in 
the right direction. There are those who fight best with 
their backs to the wall—to whom a sense of failure is 
the deepest call to rouse them from defeat and to whom 
adversity is an inspiration. There are those who, like 
Dr. George A. Gordon, always feel the stimulation of a 
hostile environment. The world’s need of the Gospel will 
always be for some men the greatest incentive to preach 
the Gospel and apply it. 

But in the main people are not so. They need the 
consciousness of progress and success. They want to 
be with a gaining cause. So it is good to know that we 
are moving on, and that we are not even in the rear 
guard of progress. In fact it looks as if we are up near 
the head of the line, and therefore in a pipee of added 
responsibility and opportunity. 


The Death of Dr. Cole 


ITH great suddenness, just as this issue goes to 

press, comes the news of the death of Dr. Samuel V. 
Cole, President of Wheaton College, N orton, Mass. Only 
last week Dr. Cole called at The Congregationalist office 
to leave with us a revised copy of the article in this num- 
ber, which we had recently asked him to write. He 
seemed in excellent health and spoke with intimacy and 
hopefulness concerning Wheaton. College and the inter- 
related problems of education and religion. Dr. Cole 
was a rare spirit, a man in whom character and culture 
were identical, and for whom both were linked with the 
genial, brotherly qualities that give to life its richness 
of texture. He had made a deep success of the work of 
Wheaton College, and an even greater future was in 
prospect. An account of President Cole and of his 
achievements will appear in a later issue. Meanwhile we 
extend to the widow and to his associates in Wheaton 
sincere condolence. The Oongregationalist also has lost 
a friend and willing helper. It was a pleasantry around 
the office that Dr. Cole was “the poet-laureate of The 
Congregationalist,’ as he contributed go frequently ex- 
cellent poems on special occasions. 


Dr. Moffatt’s Optimism 


D* JAMES MOFFATT; eminent for his many achieve- 

ments, but best ide in America for his transla- 
tion of the New Testament, to which has been added 
recently his translation of the Old Testament, has been 
lecturing in Canada and the United States. ‘While 
in Boston he delivered three lectures at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology and one in connection with 
Newton Theological Institution. Dr. Moffatt’s engage- 
ments were too pressing to permit anything like an ex- 
tended interview, but The Congregationalist had an op- 


portunity of a brief conversation in which Dr. Moffatt. 
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expressed very freely his outlook on religious condition 
in England and Scotland. 
This outlook is decidedly optimistic. Dr. Moffa 
emphasized especially the rallying of young people ~ 
religion and the church, which he regards as the mo 
distinctive factor in the religious life both of Scotlaz 
and of England. This, he thinks, is the more significa 
as it is not formal, conventional or accidental, but is 
real rallying out of new vision and conviction. 
Along with this there is developing a more favorab 
reaction toward the church itself in the general life 
the community. The captiously critical and somewh 
cynical attitude toward the church that became pre} 
lent following the war is passing before a quicken 
sense of the need, value, and place of the church. In t 
theological world also there are signs of hope. T 
church is meeting the new challenge and opportuni 
with a deeper sense of spiritual reality and faith in h 


‘own mission. 


Dr. Moffatt naturally views with appreciation a1 
much satisfaction the reception that his translatio 
have been accorded in America, as evidenced by the 
widespread circulation and use. We asked him | 
garding the question that The Oongregationalist h 
raised in connection with various new translations 
the Scriptures concerning the danger of a generati 
growing up without knowledge of the Authorized Vi 
sion. Dr. Moffatt thinks that there is such a dang 
and he would regard such an issue as unfortunate. 
Great Britain it is obviated by the use of the Authoriz 
Version in the schools, so that students obtain a knoy 
edge of the Bible as it has developed in English literatu 
and later translations assume their rightful and val 
able place as additional renderings. 

Dr. Moffatt spoke very warmly of his experiences 
Halifax, where he had been lecturing, and of the who 
some, genial life that he had found in Eastern Canat 
His comment upon America was limited to a deplori 
of our “fundamentalist” controversy and the pres¢ 
theological disruption in this country. To the suggesti 
that this was not an unmixed curse inasmuch as it ¥ 
compelling the liberal and progressive elements to ¢ 
velop a new spiritual fervor, and was forcing a m« 
thoroughgoing examination of religious foundatio 
and a thinking of things through, Dr. Moffatt repli 
that the controversy and disruption were none the I 
endangering the church’s good repute and having an 1 
fortunate effect upon the outside community and th 
upon those whom it was the church’s business to Ww 

Dr. Moffatt’s great learning has not rendered h 
aloof from life or unapproachable. His wholesome friet 
liness and readiness. to speak freely regarding the de 
est matters induced a longing that we might have h 
hours with him instead of moments. His sixth vi 
to America only enforces the hope that he might ¢ol 


oftener and stay longer. 


In Brief . 


Colossal ignorance of the Bible is not all confined 
America. A reporter from an English daily newspap 
who recently interviewed Dr. James Moffatt, the emin 
translator of the Bible, confessed that before setting 
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his errand he had consulted the office copy of the 
ble to find out whether the Psalms belonged to the 
d Testament or to the New. 
: ¥ ¥ 
Dr. John Gardner, of First Congregational Church, 
yerside, Cal., has recently completed the publication 
the Interpreter’s Notebook, in which during a period 
nearly eight years he has given through the Record of 
wristian Work a series of Bible Notes for Daily Devo- 
mus, covering the entire Bible. The editor of the Record, 
r. W. R. Moody, has made gracious reference to Dr. 
wrdner’s achievement, and to the skill and acumen 
th which he has performed so formidable a service. 
% ¥ 
Columbia, 8. C., has had the honor of being desig- 
ited The Golden Rule City of America, because that 
ty led in the observance last fall of International 
aiden Rule Sunday. Twenty-five thousand persons 
served the self-denial orphans’ dinner and denied them- 
lves other luxuries. Raymond Wood, a young Caro- 
ian ministerial student, will go to the Near East in 
me as the national young people’s Golden Rule ambas- 
dor of good will to the Near East relief areas. 
2 x »& 
“How few of us who are active in some sphere of 
ryice have sufficient knowledge of what is being done 
other groups! How few of us, likewise, follow with 
e the widespread and diverse activities of our Congre- 
onal societies and commissions! Professor Jerome 
avis writes us regarding a suggestion recently made 
ing the Social Service Commission: 
somewhat surprised to see an article by Frank- 


I was 


: 
4 The Autobiography 


ee Mr. Gompers did not live to see the publica- 
tion of his life story, fortunately it was practically 
mpleted at the time of his death. In the world of action 
y men have been more significant during the past half 
. As is the case with every partisan and fighter, 
actions and his motives were constantly under chal- 
mge and controversy. It is well, therefore, that we 
) have Mr. Gompers’ own side of the story, and 
ould see from within, and from the standpoint of its 

development, the life work of this remarkable 


‘That Samuel Gompers was a remarkable man only 
2 imbued with the most partisan. prejudices would 
ion. His was a very simple character; here are no 
depths, strange complexes, or amazing contradic- 

ms. In a sense he was devoid of genius, and there have 
Scores of men in the labor movement who have pos- 
ssed i in far greater degree the deep vision of the prophet. 
at none the less Samuel Gompers was remarkable. He 
sssed unusual powers in unusual combination, and 
lives could there be found so little that conflicted 

, or deflected from, the main purpose. In him single- 
of eye, singleness of heart, and directness of aim 


% Years or Lire anp Lasor. An Autobiography. 
7 Samvuet Gompers (Dutton. 2 vols.). 
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lin Warner in a recent issue of The Congregationalist in 
which he charged that the Social Service Commission 
had done nothing and ought to be abolished. I fear that 
he either knows nothing about its activities or is alarmed 
because it is doing too much. 
% ¥ 

Our praying is never so ineffective as when we seek to 

tell God what to do. 
¥ ¥ 

During recent weeks a cloud has been cast over the 
Congregational House by the serious illness of Harold 
B. Hunting, manager of the Pilgrim Press Book Store. 
For days, and even for weeks, Mr. Hunting’s life hung 
in the balance and it was a time of deep anxiety for his 
friends and associates as well as for his family. Deep 
sympathy has gone out to the family in this acute experi- 
ence. Mrs. Hunting now writes The Congregationalist 
that Mr. Hunting is at last on the road to recovery, and 
wishes through our columns to thank all who have been 
ready with expressions of love and sympathy in this 
emergency. In addition to the ministration of Rev. 
Joseph B. Lyman and the Congregational Church in 
Sharon, Rev. Sidney Lovett of Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston, has been very near the family in the hours of 
deepest anxiety, and has been a strong source of com- 
fort in his hopefulness and courage. The help and sym- 
pathy of the Board of Directors of the Publishing 
Society, who have been very generous during his illness, 
are also gratefully acknowledged. It will be some time 
yet before Mr. Hunting has attained full health, but con- 
sidering the long and serious nature of his illness, from 
typhoid and successive complications, we may rejoice 
that his strength is gradually returning. 


Samuel Gompers’ Three Score and Ten 


of a Labor Leader 


were backed by amazing energy, rare power of command 
and organization, and deep, practical sagacity. 


Idealism in Crystallization 


One cannot read these yolumes without realizing the 
extent to which Mr. Gompers’ life and work were 
grounded in idealism, and one is not quite sure just how 
much this idealism persisted to the end in a hope and 
vision that went beyond the immediate struggle in which 
he was engaged. But one thing is certain: Mr. Gompers’ 
idealism quickly crystallized into very definite and prac- 
tical programs. He knew what he wanted and he went 
after it. He was neither handicapped nor embarrassed, 
however much he may have been inspired, by visions of 
a new order of society. He was not a futile builder of 
Utopias; he did not even contemplate any fundamental 
reconstruction of life and industry; his vision, his task, 
and his accomplishment were largely limited to the bet- 
terment of the condition of the worker through the power 
of unionism. 

This was Mr. Gompers’ strength and it was likewise 
his weakness. One finds in these pages little of that 
poetical vision that inspired William Morris in his im- 
passioned socialism; there is little that corresponds to 
the dream of communism that was the glory of Prince 
Kropotkin; one misses even the note of that ultimate 
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aspiration that one senses in more radical leaders like 
Eugene Debs, or even W. Z. Foster,—the qualities that 
led a Congregational layman, himself a capitalist and 
large employer of labor, to remark some time ago that 
radical tendencies, even when they are extreme, are often 
the symptoms of spiritual longing for a better world, 
possibly misdirected and badly expressed, but none the 
less vital. There is not much indication of spiritual 
hunger in Samuel Gompers. He was as level-headed as 
the captains of industry whom he fought. He may have 
had a different motive, an unselfish championing of his 
fellows, a devotion to a cause—one should remember al- 
ways everything that was involved in his program of 
unionism, better wages, shorter hours, clean and healthy 
shop conditions, adequate protection, mutual aid, rights 
of women workers, etc.,—but one misses in the great labor 
leader, as in so many of the “practical” men of other 
spheres, a sensing of the meaning of ultimate values and 
of the eternal glories. 


What Gompers Accomplished 


Mr. Gompers’ achievement in the practical world of 
labor should not be minimized. He was a pioneer. These 
volumes tell of feeble beginnings in a world in which 
there was virtually no recognition of the rights of labor. 
Not only was labor a commodity, but the individual 
worker was a mere fragment of a commodity, isolated 
from his fellows, a victim of circumstances, if not of sor- 
did interests and powers stronger than himself, incapable 
of defense and thus entirely devoid of any power of ag- 
gression or of progress. Less than fifty years ago only an 
odd Christian here and there raised his voice in protest 
against these things. In the minds of conventional Chris- 
tians, in the sentiment of the church, there was nothing 


to challenge the assumption that labor should not be 


treated like any other commodity—bought at the lowest 
possible price and worked under whatever conditions 
labor would accept, where labor really had little choice. 
The average Christian employer might have admitted in 
a vague way that Christ had something to do with his 
business, but he would have resented with the wildest 
indignation the idea that his employees—the men from 
whose labor he was building up his fortune—should have 
any voice in determining the conditions under which they 
should work. The worker had the theoretical liberty of 
throwing up his job if the wages and conditions did not 
suit him, but where could he get another? The divine 
right of employers was as self-assertive as the divine 
right of kings had been in a preceding age. “T’ll run my 
business to suit myself,” was the spirit of that capitalistic 
order which the factory system had developed out of the 
survivals of feudalism. Neither the worker, nor society, 
had any supposed right of control or interference. 


The Recognition of Labor 


Mr. Gompers changed all that. It might be said that 
the labor movement changed it. But the simple fact is 
that Mr. Gompers dominated the labor movement with 
the immediacy and directness of his practical methods 
and programs. His methods were not always nice; 
fighters’ methods rarely are. The actions of unionism 
were subject to accusations of unfairness, and even where 
the ends they had in view were sound there was much 
unfairness, that may have been inevitable or that might 
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have been avoided, towards individuals and corporati 
The recognition of labor as entitled to a voice in indus 
was the goal of Mr. Gompers’ whole attack and purp 
Whether, or not, he made such recognition unduly ; 
unnecessarily identified with the recognition of um 
labor, is open to question, but there can be no quest 
concerning the sincerity with which Gompers chose | 
developed unionism as the means of attaining reco 
tion for labor, nor can there be any doubt that s 
recognition has been actually achieved. 

It is conceivable that unionism may cease to b 
force-—that the developments of the next half cent 
may be as far away from the crystallized policies de 
oped under Mr. Gompers’ leadership as these~ poli 
were from the conditions under which he began his w 
But one thing is certain—the labor movement, lar; 
typified and personified in Mr. Gompers, has changed 
situation; labor will never cease now to talk of a lin 
wage and of ideal conditions; the status of labor 
changed in relation to industry and society; and it se 
equally certain that, though unionism may ultima 
be swept away in the reorganization of industry— 
suggest it only as a remote possibility—the movemée 
of the future will not be in recoil toward the past, 
toward the completion of the task that Mr. Gom} 
began. 

Perhaps Mr. Gompers led as far as he was capi 
of leading; and, as we suggested at the time of his de: 
his passing marks the end of.an era. If the new 
calls for men of a more conciliatory and co-operat 
temper; if its methods are to be those of promotin 
better understanding and of a larger synthesis betw 
groups and interests, rather than the warfare of 
group against another, let it be recognized that 
work of this new era is possible only upon the ¢ 
foundations that Mr. Gompers and those of his era h 
laid. There were certain issues that had to be fou 
out, and certain recognitions that had to be attain 
In so far as those issues are still unsettled and 
recognitions withheld, the struggle will continue. I 
inevitable. Workingmen have had a vision from which t 
will never recede. But the issues are larger than thos 
unionism against capitalism. If Mr. Gompers’ achi 
ment had not made this so his work, with all its act 
accomplishment, might have been regarded as invol\ 
the failure of sectional effort. There are indications 
this volume that Mr. Gompers understood full well 
deeper aspects of the struggle in which he led as a |] 
tisan, and that he foresaw the need of new policies ; 
attitudes to meet the coming day. 

We have written of Mr. Gompers rather than of 
book. That was inevitable; the book is Mr. Gompers, | 
Mr. Gompers was his life work. But there was a life 
the work, and no one should estimate the work with 
knowing the life. No review can adequately suggest 
importance of these volumes. One does not know 
what extent they reflect the literary powers and gift 
narration of Mr. Gompers himself, for it is defini 
stated that others have assisted extensively in the ¢ 
pilation and writing of this autobiography. It may 
said, however, that Mr. Gompers was exceedingly fo 
nate in his literary helpers and advisers. Here is 
life-story as he wished the world to have it. 4 
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Loyal Laymen 


t is easy for those of us who have formed 
habit of looking at church work from 
standpoint of the minister to get out of 
lence with laymen, when they do not 
m to be as interested in church projects 
we are. The minister’s reputation rises 
falls with the success of the church as a 
il organization of which he is the leader. 
is not so with laymen. It happens often 
t a meeting which the minister considers 
sntial to the success of the church may 
ply be essential to his success as a 
tech administrator. The layman seems 
an to be entirely unconscious of how 
ech certain projects or meetings may mean 
the minister. 
My present task has brought me into 
se «relationship with laymen in many 
ds and their contribution to the work of 
Kingdom is a constant inspiration to 
There are, of course, many lazy, in- 
ant, worthless laymen, who make little 
no contribution in personality or money 
the work of the church. On the other 
id there are a large number of laymen 
9 in their sacrificial life and in their 
desty about the work that they do put 
ny of us ministers to shame. I often 
oder, when taking account of tasks that 
men have accomplished for the Kingdom, 
we ministers would do as much under 
2 circumstances. I imagine it might 
ke a lot of difference if our reputation 
| standing in the professional world were 
at stake. 
saymen are, after all that has been said, 
rly patient in attendance upon committee 
etings, which not infrequently occupy 
ming after evening for them. Many of 
m leave their business, day in and day 
, to attend board meetings, and pay their 
n expenses. They are often penalized 
make up deficits in the societies of which 
Y are directors, and many of them seem 
take it as a matter of course. I attend 
lumerable meetings of state conference 
rds, of committees on religious educa- 
nD, of boards of interdenominational 
‘anizations, of foundations, ete., ete. One 
nes to feel sometimes that, if heaven is 
lace where congregations ne’er break up 
1 assemblies never end, it might not be 
attractive after all. Yet we have great 
mbers of laymen in our churches. who 
e-time, thought, and effort to a multitude 
enterprises, not because they will get 
sstige or financial advantage from such 
endance, but because they want to make 
sontribution to the work of the Kingdom. 
€ service they render is invaluable. 
f am using the work of two laymen to 
istrate my point; I know a great many 
10 Serve just as generously as these two 
ve Served and the variety of service they 
he makes the greatness of the Kingdom. 
. J. H. Moore, a prominent Congrega- 
nal layman of Chicago, died the other 
Y. In looking over a brief review of his 
eer it appealed to me that he was a 


good example of this thing of which I have 
been speaking. He was born at Windham, 
N. H., in 1840, and had his training in the 
public school and in Chester Academy. At 
the age of seventeen he came to Mendota, 
Ill., then a frontier town, which boasted an 
academy. He attended this school two 
years and at nineteen became a clerk in the 
Elgin National Bank. He enlisted in the 
Union Army in the Civil War and rose to 
the position of lieutenant-colonel. In 1864 
he came to Chicago and soon after organ- 
ized the insurance firm of which he was the 
head until his death. 

He made a most remarkable record in 
business circles. He was widely known for 
his sincerity, his honesty, his conscientious 
attention to details, and his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of those with whom he worked. 
His standing was ‘such in the insurance 
world that for sixty years he was agent of 
the foremost insurance company in Amer- 
ica. His contribution to the work of the 
church was invaluable. He was a member 
of the old First Church in Chicago during 
the years of its greatest missionary en- 
deayor, and was one of the leaders in help- 
ing to establish its many missions, some of 
which grow into strong churches. He was 
a corporate member of the American Board, 
served for a long time on the board of Chi- 
cago Seminary, and was a director of the 
City Missionary Society. He was a charter 
member of the Congregational Club and 
was an outstanding leader in the work of 
setting up the department of Christian 
Sociology in Chicago Seminary and bringing 
Dr. Graham Taylor to the leadership of this 
department. He supported Chicago Com- 
mons from the time of its foundation until 
the day of his death. He was patriotic in 
the best sense of the word and was one of 
the founders of the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

In -all this service for others he asked 
nothing for himself. BEx-President Edward 
D. Eaton, in speaking of him, stated the 
ease well: “Mr. Moore stood eminent in com- 
bination of admirable qualities—strength, 
courtesy, wisdom, tenderness, loyalty, self- 
effacement, with self-assertion for highest 
ends.” This is the crowning characteristic 
of a great life—this Mr. Moore exemplified. 

* * 


The other layman of whom I am thinking 
in this relationship is Mr. H. Russell Smith, 
who has just retired from the firm of the 
Otis Elevator Company of Chicago, to take 
up his residence in Connecticut. He has 
been for many years a member of the Board 
of Directors of the City Missionary Society 
and has served nearly all our Congrega- 
tional organizations in one capacity or an- 
other. He has given his service to these 
tasks with the same enthusiasm that he 
did to the tasks of the great business organ- 
ization of which he was a member. 

He has been especially helpful in con- 
serving the property interests of the City 
Missionary Society and in bringing his 
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technical and business training to bear upon 
its building project. He not only gave his 
Sundays, but much of the time of the week 
to Christian service. He has been a fine 
team worker and an irenic Christian gen- 
tleman in all his relationships. In matters 
where he conscientiously differed with his 
brethren, he was always so tolerant that 
the disagreements never disturbed personal 
relationships. 

Two years ago Congregationalists of Illi- 
nois were given a fifty acre tract on Lake 
Michigan to serve perpetually as a camp for 
young people’s conferences, for boys’ and 
girls’ outings, and for the vacation of min- 
isters and other adults. -The State Confer- 
ence and the Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety spent nearly $20,000 in equipping the 
Camp. This money has gone into a chapel, 
a dining hall, house tents, cottages for min- 
isters, water, and electric light plants. Mr. 
Smith drew the plans, let the contracts, 
superintended the work on all these pro- 
jects, and carried through the plans for the 
most moderate expenditure. In doing the 
work he made almost one hundred trips to 
the Camp, which is about seventy-five miles 
from Chicago, and he gave his services with- 
out compensation of any sort. His modesty 
is like that which was characteristic of Mr. 
Moore. The Camp management tried to 
name one of the buildings in honor of Mr. 
Smith. He would not listen to it and would 
permit no commendation of himself for the 
work he had done. 

So I am serving notice on Connecticut 
Congregationalists that we are returning to 
them real folks in Mr. and Mrs. H. Russell 
Smith. We are under great obligations for 
their contribution to us and we trust that 
Connecticut will use them as generously as 
we have. 

Chicago, Illinois, RB. W. G. 

May 5, 1925. 


Northern May 


By Katharine Sawin Oakes 


In May the billowing clouds sweep high 
Across the depthless, sun-filled sky; 
The woods are belled with bird songs bold; 
Past stout clumps of marsh marigold 
Gay brooks run vivid races,— 
Splash playful drops,—bright, mountain-cold,— 
On stolid yellow faces. 


’Gainst those white clouds, white butterflies 
Drift fluttering —lost to human eyes,— 
But from the ground, anemones, 
A-tremble in a tender breeze, 
Strain eagerly to follow; 
And violets lure infrequent bees 
To many a fragrant hollow. 


The elm is ridged with roughening green, 
The maple shows a brighter sheen ; 
Far mountain tops are losing fast 
Pale mantles of the winter past, 

Neath plucking sun rays facile; 
And nearer hills are overcast 

With colored veil and tassel. 
And then—gray days—the warm spring rain 
Falls gently over hill and plain; 
Incessant—tapping baby leaves— 
A twinkling symphony it weaves— 

Across its lovely patter 
A robin’s carol loudly cleaves, 

Proclaiming Things That Matter! 
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Should I Go to College? | 


A Symposium 


My answer to the question you propose to treat in The Congregationalist—Shall I Go to 
College?—is that no young man should go to college unless he himself desires strongly to do so, 


or feels decidedly that he should yield to his parents’ strong desire to have him do so. 


Going to 


college just to have “a good time,” or because one’s school acquaintances are going, is not likely 


to turn out to be worth-while either for the individual or for the college to which he goes. 


If he 


goes in that frame of mind into a well administered college, he will not stay in it long. . 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Ltr bre 


(President Pmeritus, Harvard University) 


Study Yourself 
By Samuel Valentine Cole 
President, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts 

To your inquiry, “Should I go to college?,” 
there might seem at first thought to be 
only one answer: “Of course you should go 
to college if you can.” In reality, however, 
there are two answers: “Yes,” if you want 
what the college is primarily intended to 
give, and want it enough to put forth the 
effort to make the sacrifice required to se- 
cure it; otherwise, “No.” 

Here, then, are two preliminary consid- 
erations: first, what it is you really want; 
and, second, what you are willing to do 
about it. In other words, it is a question 
of your aim and your courage. Now these 
are matters on which you, yourself, are 
better informed than anyone else; or in re- 
gard to which you are in a better position 
than anyone else to secure information. 
Your aim and your courage depend on your- 
self. My advice would be that you study 
yourself—your aim, your courage—and then 
make the “terrible choice.” 

It will be of considerable help at the out- 
set if you reflect upon a truth which Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick has often set forth in his 
addresses on education—the truth, namely, 
that every educated person is self-educated. 
The college will not educate you; it has 
never educated anyone. The utmost the 
college can do—the utmost it pretends to do 
—is to provide opportunities. You must do 
the rest. Everything depends on the way 
in which those opportunities are used. 
Among the opportunities will be the counsel 
and sympathetic guidance of well-trained 
teachers when they see that you are worthy 
of it or will profit by it. They will quickly 
discover the sort of person you are. No 
two persons are quite alike. Look at a class 
of a hundred students as they receive their 
diplomas on graduation day. They may 
have taken exactly the same courses, and 
yet no two of their diplomas represent the 
same thing. The personal attitude—includ- 
ing the aim and courage of the student—has 
played the chief part. You may study just 
enough to “get by” and so receive a diploma. 
But that does not mean that you are edu- 
cated. There is no power in heaven or 


earth that will enable you to receive an 
education by merely “getting by.” There 
must be real interest and real work on your 
part. Remember that’ a diploma and an 
education are not identical. You will carry 
away from college in the form of education 
only what you have put into college in the 
form of earnest purpose and honest effort. 
The college is a wonderful transforming 
agency that takes what you bring and re- 
turns what you merit. 
to be thought of in making your decision. 
What, then, do you really want? That is 
the fundamental question. If you think of 
college as primarily a place for athletics, 
dramatics, social organizations, house party 
excursions, and good times generally; or if 
what you have chiefly in view is the social, 
commercial, or political advantage which 
the college will enable you to secure later 
on,—it will be hardly worth your while to 
go to college; you will miss the most im- 
portant thing which the college offers. 


But do not misunderstand me. I am only 
asking that you do not mistake the by- 
products of a college course for the course 
itself. College life, as expressed through 
such agencies as those named above, and 
especially college friendships, have a very 
great value and should be amply provided 
for. But they are not the whole thing. 
The business advantage that comes from be- 
ing a college graduate is valuable, too, but 
should not be the prime motive. Everything 
should be given its proportionate place. 
Proportion is the word. 

There are too many students who have 
lost their sense of proportion, and this means 
loss all along the line. They are the stu- 
dents who clamor for class cuts and all man- 
ner of special privileges; who leave early 
and return late; who absent themselves 
over aS many week-ends as possible; who 


spend their leisure time on amusements 


such as they can have anywhere and any 
time during their lives, but who ignore valu- 
able opportunities which the college sup- 
plies, both in and outside the classroom, and 
which they will never find again; who, in 
a word, lend color to the thought that edu- 
cation is the one thing of which it may be 
said that the less one gets for his money 
the better he is pleased. If it is your wish 
to join a group like that, you would better 


All this is something , 


not go to college. You would gain ju 
much somewhere else and the college Y 
profit by your absence. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to | 
the most of yourself as a man or a WO! 
to develop your latent powers with a 
to serving your day and generation 
make yourself as good a citizen, as g¢ 
neighbor, and as good a friend as you 
to quicken your sympathies, to broaden 
vision and to extend your horizon; t 
come, in fact, the man or the woman ¥ 
God intended you to be; and if you 
the courage to stick to your purpose— 
by all means go to college and secur 
yourself the richer and more abundani 
for which the college stands. 


College Man Has an Advant 
By Marcus T. Woodruff 
Dearborn, Michigan 

In my opinion, the average young 
mentally and physically, with a prepar 
foundation warranting matriculation, s! 
not hesitate a moment in deciding i 
affirmative. 

I would go further and urge amb! 
youth to acquire college training at any 
sonal sacrifice. 

By this I do not mean that the ele 
of success in life can be supplied by 
tutions of learning, nor that a college 
cation is essential to material success. 
characteristics of that success lie withi 
individual himself. But observation te 
me that, all things equal, the college g 
ate has an advantage over his fellows. 

The diploma, the degree, the frate 
the “letter” count little in later life, j 
individual can show no other proof 0 
utilization of his time at college. His } 
must have broadened, his judgment mat 
his desire to serve have been quicken 
he would make the most of life. 

I include in my view both the literary 
the professional courses offered in uni 
ties, and have in mind as well the man 
has no career in view. There is a wor 
satisfaction in haying as one’s own 
knowledge won at college. It is wort 
price. 

But let me say, also, to the yout 
vented by circumstances from att 
college that the acquisition of an edu 
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ossible without a day in the classroom. 
ambition, determination, and the perse- 
unce requisite to make the college man 
sader form the basis of leadership, and 


h this endowment, a college education, 
le desirable, is not indispensable. 


set an Education That Fits 
By George W. Coleman, LL.D. 
President, Babson Institute 

Vhen going to college becomes the fashion 
high time for educational authorities and 
ughtful parents to beware. There are many 
is on the horizon that going to college is 
ing to be a fad. President Hopkins of 
tmouth College was courageously cor- 
; when he said that in college halls there 
many students who should never have 
mpted the higher academic life. It 
i fearful mistake to assume that every 
th who can muster the money, or beg 
borrow it, should enter into college life. 
Ty youth should seek at all costs and 
all means within his power the fullest 
elopment and highest training of all his 
ite capacities. But to take it for granted 
— the college as it is now administered 
conducted is the one best way of arriv- 
at that result for every ambitious boy 
girl is to draw a wholesale deduction 
rely unwarranted by the facts in the 
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n education must fit the individual. 
re are almost aS many avenues of edu- 
on as there are kinds of individuals. 
lege life is the best thing in the world 
some youths and almost the worst thing 
he world for others. 
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Before deciding in favor of a college 
training take an inventory of facts. What 
do you want an education for? Are you most 
interested in making a generous living or 
are you chiefly concerned with mapping out 
a useful career? Are you looking for a 
badge of superiority or are you seeking an 
equipment for life? Are you interested 
chiefly in books and ideas or are you fasci- 
nated with the study of people and things? 
Do you love to study or do you greatly pre- 
fer action? Do you like to drift with your 
crowd or do you enjoy mapping out a course 
of your own? Are you heading toward a 
profession or do you most want a training 
for business? Are you interested in public 
life or will you always be something of a 
recluse? Ask yourself these and many simi- 
lar questions, and when you have the 
answers well in hand, then choose that edu- 
cational institution, that form of service, or 
that kind of occupation that leads most 
surely to your goal. If you do not know 
the answers to any of these questions then 
go to work, any kind of work, and await 
developments. If you are going to college 
because you do not know what else to do, 
cut it out and go to work and you will be 
much better off. ; 

Now suppose the answer to all these ques- 
tions is that you would do well to go to 
college, to some specific college just suited 
to your needs, then you must consider the 
cost and whether it will be worth the price. 
And the cost must be reckoned not only in 
its own light but also with reference to the 
intensity of your need and desire. The very 
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Same cost in time, energy, and money may 
be wildly extravagant for one person and 
more than reasonable to another. Inquire 
if the same amount of time, energy, and 
money could be better spent in some other 
form of education, such as private study 
with a tutor, travel, etc. 

And it isn’t money alone I am thinking 
of in reckoning cost. Does it mean scrimp- 
ing and self-denial to devoted parents who 
have never received what they deserved of 
life? Do you feel that you can make such 
devotion and sacrifice for you worth while 
to that father and mother, or to brother or 
sister who give you the right of way? Will 
you, can you make the most of this higher 
education? Have you chosen just the right 
kind, will you take the proper courses? Can 
you make it all serve your purpose? 

Remember that the records show that the 
college-trained man has by far the greater 
chance of obtaining life’s prizes. And don’t 
forget that the topmost rungs on the ladder 
of success have been attained by those who 
got their education outside of college walls. 
While college training may be the quickest, 
surest, cheapest, most attractive road to 
power, distinction, and usefulness to the in- 
dividual who is best qualified to appropriate 
it, there are those no less endowed of mind, 
and heart, equal in economic circumstances, 
quite as deeply moved by eager yearnings 
and exalted aspirations, who would miss 
their way entirely in present academic sur- 
roundings and who would carve out great 
careers for themselves if allowed to grow 
and develop through the process of being 
and doing in everyday life. 


Why I Entered the Ministry 


By Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


a going into the ministry must have 
_ been fore-ordained by the Eternal, for 
vas surely no planning of mine nor of 
parents, nor of my ancestors, so far as 
now. My decision was a surprise to me, 
_to my family, and to all of my friends. 
same late. 
Ire the idea of doing such a thing en- 
d my mind. I never, like many another 
ng man, looked forward to the glorious 
when I should stand in the pulpit. I 
er, when a youngster, preached to imagi- 
y congregations in the nursery. I never 
ied a preacher, I pitied him. I never 
ired to be a Doctor of Divinity. I looked 
ma “D.D.” as a manas far removed from 
aS a man on Mars. I did not possess a 
‘ical mind, nor did my heart yearn for 
lesiastical honors. When an old lady 
day told me that if I would only be- 
le a preacher, she was sure I would be 
le a bishop, I felt a revulsion which 
ed several days. How any man of in- 
igence could ever want to be a bishop 
3 to me a mystery. 


In THINKING OF THE FUTURE 
Vhen I was dreaming of the future, I 
er thought of being a minister. It was 
one thing I was sure I should never do. 
sre were many fields which were attrac- 


I was twenty-four years old. 


tive to me, but the pastorate was not one 
of them. I revolved in my mind several 
professions as possibilities, but the ministry 
was not one of them. I doubt if a man ever 
lived who, up to the age of twenty-four, had 
a greater indifference to the whole clerical 
profession than I had. I was not hostile 
to clergymen, but I did not want to be one. 
I enjoyed good preaching, but I did not 
want to preach myself. My face was in 
another direction, and it never occurred to 
me that I could turn around. 

It is the unexpected that happens. I 
decided to preach. I made up my mind to 
give up all my previous plans and do the 
very thing I was confident I should never 
do. Some boys fight their conscience. They 
feel they ought to preach, and rebel against 
it. They are called, and they refuse to 
obey. I never had any call. My conscience 
never troubled me in the least. Some boys 
feel impelled to go into the ministry, be- 
cause of the wishes of their parents. I had 
no such impulsion. My father and mother, 
so far as I know, never had the slightest 
wish that I should be a preacher. They never 
spoke to me on the subject. In all my life 
I was skeptical as to calls to the ministry. 
I had known too many young men who 
thought they were called, and to whom, I 
was confident, no call from Heaven had 
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ever come. I was a confirmed unbeliever in 
the efficacy of calls, and yet a call finally 
came to me, and I obeyed. 


Bere PrepareD THougH UNAWARE oF IT 


As I look back on it all, I can see that I 
was being prepared all the time for the very 
thing which ultimately happened. I did not 
know at the time what was being accom- 
plished in me. I understood later. In the 
first place, I had been trained by my par- 
ents to go to church every Sunday. That 
was a part of my life. I began to go so 
early that I do not remember when I began. 
My going was so much a matter of course 
it had never occurred to me I could stay at 
home. Going to church on Sunday was just 
as normal as going to the public school on 
Monday. It was nothing added to life, 
it was a part of life itself. That constant 
church-going up to the age of eighteen was 
a preparation for the ministry. I doubt if 
I should ever have become a minister if I 
had not gone regularly to church from the 
earliest years. JI do not remember much 
which I heard in those years, but it no 
doubt all went into my subliminal mind, 
and was a mighty factor in shaping my sub- 
sequent decisions. 

At eighteen I entered college, and it 
chanced to be a college in which daily 
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chapel attendance was compulsory, and also 
attendance at church on the Lord’s Day. 
Many wise people do not believe in com- 
pulsory chapel attendance. They have various 
reasons for thinking that such compulsion 
is bad, and express them with great posi- 
tiveness and enthusiasm. I do not agree 
with them. I think that such compulsion 
is wholesome. A boy at eighteen does not 
know what is best for him, and his elders 
owe it to him to prescribe for him things 
he ought to do. That a boy of eighteen 
does not enjoy going to church is to my 
mind of no moment whatever. We are in 
this world not to do the things which are 
pleasant, but the things which ought to be 
done. A boy at eighteen does not know 
what ought to be done. The fear that com- 
pelling a boy of eighteen to go to church 
may prejudice him against religion forever 
is to me an idle fear. Religion is an essen- 
tial part of life. Religious forms are neces- 
sary in the molding of human life. It is in 
youth that this molding process must be 
earried on. The important things done for 
us are done before we are twenty. lHEvery 
college student should, in my’ judgment, be 
compelled to attend regularly the services 
of public worship. Religion is not one of 
the electives in life, and it should not be 
an elective in any school in which young 
people are being trained to live. 

Fortunately I was sent to a university 
founded by Christians, taught by Christians, 
and controlled by men who believed with 
all their heart in religion. During my col- 
lege years, I myself was not interested in 
religion. My mind was exceedingly alert 
and naturally skeptical. I was very keen 
to the defects of preachers and the sins of 
the church. Had I been left to my own ca- 
prices and inclinations, I should seldom have 
gone to chapel or church during those four 
years, but I was compelled to go. It was 
just the compulsion I needed. It built up 
in me still more firmly the habit of church 
attendance. It deepened in me the idea that 
religion is a part of life. It saved me from 
the delusion that educated men do not need 
religion, and that there is nothing to learn 
at the feet of the Apostles and Prophets. 
Had it not been for compulsory attendance 
at chapel in college, it is doubtful if I 
should ever have become a minister of 
Christ. Without the continuous religious 
influence of those. four critical “years I 
should probably be today sitting in the seat 
of the scornful along with a lot of college 
graduates who look upon the Christian 
Church as hopelessly belated. 


To Boston to Stupy LAW 


At twenty-four I went to Boston to study 
law. I was a stranger in a city of strangers. 
I knew only two men in all Massachusetts, 
and at times I became lonely. On Sunday 
I went to church. It was natural for me 
to go. It was my habit to go. Four years 
in college had fixed that habit forever. In 
Boston I went every Sunday. I always at- 
tended two services, and sometimes three. 
I had an abundance of time. I heard all 
the great Boston preachers of that day— 
Dr. John Withrow, Dr. C. A. Bartol, Dr. 
Hverett Hale, Dr. James Freeman Clark, 
Dr. Brooke Herford, Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
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Dr. O. P. Gifford, Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, 
and Dr. Phillips Brooks. The Unitarians 
all disappointed me. They were learned, 
but they did not give me what I wanted. 
At a distance I had admired them, and 
while in the West, I had felt sometimes that 
if I were anything at all, I was probably a 
Unitarian. After hearing the great Boston 
Unitarian Sons of Thunder, I was convinced 
that however satisfactory Unitarianism 
might be to many, there was something in 
my heart which it could not satisfy. 


INFLUENCE oF PHILLIPS BROOKS 


I found myself going more and more to 
hear Duryea and Brooks. The latter espe- 
cially had the bread which I was hungry 
for. After hearing him a dozen times I 
was so lifted up and strengthened that I 
began to wish that all my Western friends 
could hear him too. It seemed to me he 
had a message which all the world was in 
need of. After listening to additional ser- 
mons, I began to wonder why I had ever 
begun to study law. The old law books 
gradually lost their interest for me, and 
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May 14, 
while reading in the law library ir 
State House through the week, I foun¢ 
self often thinking of Sunday, looking 
ward to the hour when I could hear B 
again. It was not long before I beg: 
wish that I could preach like Brook: 
felt that he was the kind of preacher y 
the modern world most needs. Along 
the wish that I could be that kin 
preacher, there crept into my heart 
query: Ought I not give up the law 
become a preacher? The question at 
was so faint I hardly heard it, but litt 
little it grew louder so that I could he 
quite distinctly. I used to ponder the « 
tion in my daily walk across the Com 
It was an interesting question, and I al 
answered it in the negative, because I 
sure that no church would have me 
all my skepticism and all my doubts. 
day I screwed up courage to pour out 
heart into the ear of my ideal prea 
Phillips Brooks. He comforted me anc 
couraged me, and I went out of his lib 
resolved that I would substitute the G 
for the law. ; 


Professor Moffatt in Boston 


By Rev. Thomas C. Richards ' 
| decreas MOFFATT is best known to also, on “The New Testament and the I 
t 


he general public as the translator of the 


Old and New Testament into twentieth cen- — 


tury English, but primarily he is not a pro- 
fessor of either Old or New Testament exege- 
sis but professor of church history at the 
United Free College, University of Glasgow. 
His full designation is Rey. Professor James 
Moffatt, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 

He has been speaking in and around Bos- 
ton recently to crowded audiences. His 
lecture on “Far and Near in the Bible,” 
has been delivered at Newton Theological 
Institution (Baptist) and Boston University 
School of Theology (Methodist). At the 
latter institution he gave two addresses, 
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Who is now in this country. Dr. Mof- 

fatt is famous as the scholar, of Glas- 

gow, Scotland, who has translated the 
Bible into modern Hnglish. 


_ spirit. 


Church.” 
Doctor Moffatt is a typical Scotch 
from his build and his voice to the ¢ 
of his hair. His manner was most chi 
ing and engaging when he stopped rea 
and talked in an informal manner. 
greatest impression, however, was 
breadth and sweep of his scholarship. 
minute he was talking about a religioi 
Northern India, which showed his mas 
of comparative religions and the histor, 
religions, the next minute he showed § 
intimate appreciation and interpretatio1 
an American writer, Nathaniel Hawth¢ 
as to shame most of his audience. 
His point was that Hawthorne, wh« 
more read in Great Britain than hel 
ought to be read not in the staring sunl 
of the noonday, but “in the gloami 
Shakespeare’s plays were written to 
acted, and one sees the only true a7 


tion on the best stage. Dr. Moffatt spok 
preparing articles on some of Shakespea 
plays and failing to catch the meaning 
The Merchant of Venice until he say 
great Jewish actor as Shylock. 

So the New Testament must be re: 
the light and purpose for which 
written. It was not and is not prima 
biography of Jesus. It is the book writ 
for a worshiping community and a 
nity with a mission. It reflects the co 
nity idea and thought of Christianity. 
a book of worship and of the missi 
The New Testament was meant 
be read aloud and always presupp é 
audience. y 

Professor Moffatt showed how‘ the 
was formed and how the gospels came 
be written. Primitive stories of Jesus ¢ 
to the church that desired to know him, 
purpose of the gospels was not as 
jective account of Jesus but to e 
these traditions about him. The g 
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hew, for instance, came out of a long 
ass of catechetical practice. 

eaking of the missionary progress of 
stianity and its expansion, he said that 
as marked by three circles, the circle 
ympathy, amid a people of common 
s and language,—Jerusalem, the circle 
ntipathy, Samaria; and the circle of 
hy, the uttermost parts of the earth. 
ree features of Jesus’ teaching were 
mbered because of his mission. He 
ht, he forgave sins, and he suffered— 
that suffering was in consciousness of 
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being the servant of Jehovah. Paul did not 
make Christianity a redemptive religion, 
Jesus had already done that. 

Altogether Professor Moffatt showed a 
great combination of the finest scholarship 
and modern view of the growth of the New 
Testament and of a real, abiding, and con- 
suming faith in Jesus. 

In his lecture on “Far and Near in the 
Bible,” his theme was that the proper inter- 
pretation depended on the ‘far’ view, get- 
ting back to the proper historical settings 
and understanding the circumstances under 
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which they were written and their original 
purpose. Then he proceeded to apply this 
thesis to a number of passages like the Miz- 
pah benediction, turning the cheek, blessed 
are the pure in heart, the idea of ransom, 
and the Spirit and the bride say ‘Come.’ 

It was a splendid example of the best 
kind of exegesis, applying historical and 
linguistic ability of the highest type to the 
interpretation of Scripture. It was a reve- 
lation of how the British students are 
trained and why they excel the Americans 
in their exegetical and Biblical preaching. 


Germany Swings to the Right 


The Meaning of the German Election 


ISTORY has its tragedy and its humor, 
and sometimes tragedy and humor get 
y tangled and mixed up. The election 
President von Hindenburg is one such 
le. The Field Marshal of Germany: the 
t hand man of the Emperor: the man of 
: the uncompromising friend of the Em- 
and the foe of the Republic—such is 
stuff of which Presidents are made in 
year of light. 
1e election is over, and the votes are 
ted. Cries of consternation come from 
ice: eries of despair rise from the lib- 
loving in Germany: the bigger-gun and 
er-navy men smack their lips and shout 
more: the friends of peace sorrow: and 
igree that the election of Paul von Hin- 
urg is the most momentous turn in 
ld politics since the Treaty of Versailles. 
is quite probable that the outlook is 
so bad as some alarmists would indi- 
, and it is certainly not so hopeful as 
rs would have us believe. It is a good 
- to take stock and to discover what 
been happening in Germany to produce 
| a turn. 


ho elected him? What elected him? 
any factors are involved, many motives, 
2d motives, all confused with national 
international tangles and ambitions. 
rst, we must recognize the world-wide 
tion against anything which might pos- 
7 be termed “radical” or even “progres- 
” The past few months have witnessed 
orld-wide swing to the Right. Ramsay 
Donald’s defeat in Great Britain, Her- 
s defeat in France, Coolidge’s election 
ne United States—all of these are straws 
ving the direction of the wind. The 
ld is war weary, discussion weary, pan- 
| weary, and seeks a rest. The Right 
g is restful. The Conservatives do not 
yose to turn the world upside down. They 
y in stability. And Europe and America 
ig right. That mood is in Germany and 
elped to elect Von Hindenburg. 

scond, the treatment of Germany at the 
ds of the Allies from the Armistice to 
‘day has played into the hands of the 
ionalists, the German conservative party. 
Treaty of Versailles with its impossible 
ns and its imputation of sole guilt to 
many, the rigor of the Rhine occupation, 
‘entrance into the Ruhr, all of these 
e been yote-getters for Von Hindenburg. 
re is room for argument as to the justice 
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of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
of the method of occupying the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, but argument does not count 
in bringing peace between peoples. Abstract 
justice sometimes defeats the ideals of pure 
justice. There were few who would argue 
against’ the thesis that Germany should pay, 
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FIrLp MARSHALL PAUL VON HINDENBURG 


Who has been elected President of Germany. 
His latest photograph. 


but in the attempt to collect more than 
Germany could pay, France came perilously 
near wrecking herself and all Europe. The 
occupation of the Ruhr may have had some 
justification, but the whole plan fell down 
because its promoters did not understand 
the psychology of the Ruhr workmen. They 
did not seem to know that men will not 
work at the bayonet’s point. The Ruhr oc- 
cupation was carried out with the cruelty 
which seems inevitable in war. The French 
deported thousands of families, and these 
families scattered over Germany carrying 
their message of hate. I shall never forget 
some of these exiles with whom I talked 
during the summer of 1923. They were on 
fire. They seethed. Wherever they went 
they were preaching hate for France, and 
prophesying the day of new war. Just or 
unjust as you may consider the treatment of 
Germany since the Armistice, warranted or 
unwarranted, one fact remains and stands 


out clearly. Germany has learned to hate 
France with an intensity beyond any hate 
of the past. This explains many thousands 
of the votes which Von Hindenburg received. 

Third, this outside pressure on Germany 
— political, economic, industrial—has served 
to unite Germany and to intensify her na- 
tionalism. There has been a steady break- 
ing down of the radical and rebellious 
elements in Germany. The militarists have 
said to the people, “It is all well enough to 
talk about trusting other nations, but now 
you see that they are not to be trusted. 
You trusted them, and they betrayed you 
with a sneer. Their soldiers are in the 
Rhineland and in the Ruhr. Your children 
are starving. What you need is another 
Bismarck who will lead the powers of the 
Empire to victory. Another Bismarck with 
a strong arm and a mighty brain, who will 
take the shattered empire and restore it to 
its former splendor.’ And the people lis- 
tened, and they saw that this Hindenburg 
resembled the builder of Germany, and they 
have elected him -to the highest honor in the 
Republic. If history has its tragedy, it has 
its humor, also. 

Fourth, the admiration for Hindenburg as 
aman. It is idle to under-emphasize this 
side of the picture. Hindenburg is respected 
and idolized. He is known as a sincere 
lover of his country. He is respected as a 
gallant soldier. He is revered as a man of 
iron will and unimpeachable personal char- 
acter. Such qualities of manhood are re= 
spected in Germany as they are in America. 
He is elected in the same spirit as we 
elected Grant. 

Fifth, the determination that Germany 
must come back to strength and that she 
must have an opportunity to develop her 
own life in her own way. We may not like 
that spirit, but we must recognize that it 
exists. It is quite possible that the Dawes 
plan has helped this spirit along. Germany 
does not relish the idea of having their 
banking system taken out of their hands, 
nor welcome the hosts of foreigners who 
come to dictate their affairs. Justice? Cer- 
tainly, but justice breaks down when you 
deal with the complex soul of a nation. 
Germany and America are alike in this. 

So Mr. Hindenburg is elected. Whether 
it be an omen of promise or of disaster re- 
mains to be seen. It means the ascendancy 
of reaction, the ascendancy of nationalism, 
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and of the monarchic idea. The gains made 
by .the Republic are imperiled. 

It is just as well to remind ourselves that 
the people who voted for Von Hindenburg 
were not the radicals and the malcontent. 
By no means. The Nationalists represent 
the fine flower of respectability. They are 
the best people of the first families. They 
are the people who speak the purest Ger- 
man and know the distinction between “mir” 
and “mich.” They never confuse genders. 
The Nationalist is the Pharisee in the Ger- 
man scene, whose righteousness is beyond 
question, but whose imagination ceased 
operation in the days when he was confirmed 
in the religion of Gott, Konig, and Vater- 
land. He is the university graduate; he 
bears the saber marks of distinction. He 
wrapped his diploma, his God, his King, and 
his country away in his heart and he has 
never deserted them. He has not hung up 
his harp by the waters of Babylon. He per- 
sists in singing his Lord’s song in a strange 
land. He is the first cousin of the nation- 
alists and flag-wavers and gun-polishers in 
every land. 
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Congregationalists at the White Hou: 


Invite the President to Address the National Cour 
By Frederick L. Fagley 


COMMITTHE of Congregationalists called 
on President Coolidge, April 24, to assure 
him of the appreciation of the denomination 
of his willingness to serve as the Honorary 
Moderator during the present biennium, and 
to invite him to make an address before the 
Council when it meets in Washington in 
October. 
President Coolidge received the committee 
very graciously, and Dr. Charles F. Carter of 


Hartford, Ct., the chairman of the executive’ 


committee, addressed him in behalf of the 
committee. Dr. Carter said: 

Mr. President: We come, appreciating the 
value of time and with the intention to be 
brief. 

Representing the Congregational Churches 
of the United States, with more than 800,000 
members, we extend to you an invitation to 
address the National Council of these churches, 
to assemble in this city, Oct. 20, 1925. 

We are assured already of your vital in- 
terest, from the fact of your loyal membership 
in the church and your position as Honorary 


Moderator of our National Council. T 
fice, which was conferred upon you s 
gathering in Springfield, Mass., you hay 
ored us in accepting. We may be pa 
a degree of denominational pride in hayi 
chief executive of the nation so closely 
fied with us. 

Our thought of the service you can 
rests on motives far deeper than any sec 
considerations. We are ardent Congres 
alists because we believe our polity is fit 
release the spirit of man in freedom ai 
panding power. Our ways are the w: 
democracy. Our faith is that every man — 
in direct relation to God. Our fellows 
strong in the union of kindred minds. 

These characteristics we believe are 
genial to you. We count you as one of » 
merely by the enrollment of your name 
our lists, but by the temper of your spir 
the elements of your character. 

We regard: you fitted for a disting 
service on an occasion notable for its § 
eance. All our churches will know wha 
say. Millions of our citizens will list 
the President talking on the highest # 
You will not be concerned with polities. 


CONGREGATIONAL NatiIonaL Counci, ComMittrr ATTENDING RECEPTION AT THE WuiIre House (Fripay, Aprin 24) 


Dr. Charles F. Carter, Hartford, Ct., Chairman of Executive Committee; Dr. William Horace Day, Bridgeport, Ct., Former Moderator; Dr. 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary of the National Council; Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Associate Secretary ; Dr. Lucien T. Warner, 
Franklin H. Warner, Mr. Henry L. Redficld, Mr. Truman J. Spencer, Dr. Edward W. Peet, Dr. Lewis T. Reed, Mr. B. H. Fancher, Rey. 
George Reid Andrews, Rev. Charles R. Seymour, Rev. Dumond Clarke, Mr. John P. Allen, Rev. W. H. Kephart, Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, 
Dr. William W. Scudder, Dr. J. Percival Huget, Rev. Fritz W Baldwin, Rev. Arthur C. Ryan, Rev. Herbert J. Hinman, Rey. Geor 
Mahlon Miller, Rev. F. J. Hayden, Rev. James S. McCague, Rev. John L. Kilbon, Mr. Charles H. Seaver, Rev. A. HB. Roraback, Rey. W. M 
Hess, Rev. William T. Boult, Rev. John L. Clark, Rev. B. 8. Winchester, Mr. Richard Fagley (New York), Dr. Theodore M. Shiphe 

(Scarsdale, N. Y.), Rev. John M.: Deyo (Danbury, Ct.), Rey. Albert R. Brown (Canal Zone), Rev. Roy B. Guild (New Bedford, Mass.). 
Washington Members—Rey. Jason Noble Pierce, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, Chaplain John T. Axton, Captain B. W. Scott, Rev. Kyle Booth 
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1 deal with the profoundest interests of 
tions and of men. 

You will be an interpreter standing in the 
e of a great tradition and responsive to the 
yfoundest impulses of our national history. 
ngregationalists have ever been good citizens. 
eir Pilgrim heritage fits them to fuse reli- 
m and-statesmanship. The church and state 
y be separate but religion and good govern- 
nt go hand in hand. Thomas Hooker, who 
buried in the city whence I come, was a 
at democrat because he was a great theo- 
it. He believed in man because he believed 
God. The consent of the governed was a 
e foundation for the state because the goy- 
ied, if earnest and sincere, would reflect the 
1 divine. This heritage we know you prize. 
is heritage you will yourself enrich for com- 
- generations. i 

Indeed, it may not be unbecoming in us to 
iw on the Calvinistic doctrine of fore-ordi- 
fion and to hold that you were born for 
+h a time as this and for such a service as 
anticipate. Speak to us and you will do us 


*resident Coolidge expressed his very sin- 
e appreciation of the invitation and spoke 
efly of his interest in the welfare of the 
irches. No announcement regarding the 
sibility of the President’s addressing the 
uncil can be made at this time. It is the 
e of the White House that no such an- 
meement should be made until it is possible 
make a definite appointment. 

After the President had spoken in this wise 
very modestly lifted his eyes to the group 
1 said with a sly twinkle in his eye, “I 
Jerstand this is a somewhat historic occa- 
n, and to celebrate that fact I have been 
1 that a picture is to be taken of this group. 
w if you will kindly go out through this 
r into the yard, we will find the boys wait- 
for us, and a picture will be taken.” 


ECRETARIES JARDINE AND WILBUR SPEAK 


After the picture, the committee went over 
the Cosmos Club close by for luncheon. Sec- 
ary Jardine was present at the beginning of 
‘luncheon and spoke to the men most inti- 
tely of his hopes of his administration in 
Department of Agriculture. He told of the 
ditions on the farm today, the social, moral, 
l religious needs of the farmers, and the 
y in which he desired that help of a very 
1 kind can be given farmers, that their 
nes may have more of comfort, of instruc- 
n; that the young people shall have oppor- 
ities for helpful companionship in order 
t the farm homes, this great source of 
ength and leadership in our national life, 
sht be uplifted and revitalized. 


After the luncheon Secretary Wilbur ad- ° 


ssed the group in what some men were 
4sed to say was one of the most instructive 
1 inspiring addresses that they had heard. 
retary Wilbur told of his own work in mis- 
n Sunday schools, what he had tried to do, 
1 what all mission work seeks to accomplish 
its ministry to the souls of others. He went 
from a description of his many years as 
erintendent of a mission Sunday school in 
n Wrancisco to the opportunities which he 
w has as Secretary of the Navy to help the 
ing men who compose our naval force to 
ve something of the ideals of true manhood. 
spoke of the great battleship unmanned 
the most helpless and futile thing in the 
rid; that what gave it its strength was the 
nm power within it and behind it, and that 
had great hopes that from day to day the 
ces of the navy might come to a clearer un- 
‘standing, that the strength of a man lay in 
| character, and that character was deter- 
ned by the spiritual nature of his life. 

The committee had for its guests at the 
icheon the chairmen of the Washington com- 
ttees who are to be active in the prepara- 
n and the carrying through of the National 


~~ 
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Council meeting. To these chairmen, as well 
as to the members of the committee, Dr. Day, 
former Moderator, and Dr. Carter both spoke, 
showing the purpose, as well as the opportu- 
nity, of this great meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Pierce then introduced Dr. Burton, who 
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was asked to speak directly on the why and 
wherefore of this Council meeting. Dr. Bur- 
ton’s address was, as always, definite and help- 
ful. The substance of his address will appear 
in an early issue, as it sets forth the plat- 
form of our Congregational fellowship in clear 
and vigorous fashion. : 


Congregational Gains in 1924 


Unusual Increase Reported 
By Secretary Charles E. Burton 


| ae reports for the year 1924 for the Con- 
gregational Churches in the United States 
are now complete and they show a healthy 
growth for the year. The most interesting 
item in the report of the year is that the 
number of additions to the churches total 
74,339, which number has been exceeded only 
once in our history, namely in 1921, when 
there were 78,365 additions. 

Accessions—It is interesting to note that 
the number of accessions for 1924 is well 
above the average number for previous years. 
The average for the decade 1904-1913 was 
58,000 per year, and for the decade 1914-1923, 
67,000. The number for 1924 exceeds the 
average for the preceding ten years by 7,000 and 
of the decade before that by 16,000. 

The number uniting with the churches dur- 
ing the year about equal the population of 
Peoria, Ill., or San Diego, Cal., or Manchester, 
N. H. That is to say that the Congregational 
churches all working together have added to 
their membership during the year enough people 
to make a city the size of these mentioned. 

Or another way to look at it is that there 
were during the year on every Sunday, rain 
or shine, a total of about 1,400 people who 
came forward to the altars of the various 
churches and gaye their names as members. 
If these people all were to unite with one 
church and were lined’ up in a double column, 
two by two, that column would extend for 
three-quarters of a mile. This is a mighty 
company of people. 

Of the total number received 44,132 came 
on confession of faith, and this figure has 
been exceeded but twice in our entire history. 

Removals—The removals by death, transfer, 
and revision for 1924 have remained about the 
average figure for the previous ten years; 
the number for 1924 is 56,673, while the ten- 
year average is 56,956. 

Net Gain—The net gain of the denomination 
was 17,827, which has been exceeded only two 
or three times in our history and is well above 
the ten-year average, which is about 11,000. 
It will be seen that the net increase for 1924 
is 6,800 above the net increase per year for 
the decade from 1914-1923. This net increase 
is exactly double the net increase per year for 
the decade, 1904-19138. 

Total Membership—The total membership 
of the denomination reported for December 31, 
1924, was 878,995, which is approximately 100,- 
000 more than the total population of Boston or 
of Baltimore; and equals the combined popu- 
lation of the four states, Delaware, Wyoming, 
Vermont, and Nevada. 

It is interesting to note that the denomina- 
tion hasS more than doubled its net membership 
in forty years, as in 1884 the membership was 
approximately 400,000. In doubling its mem- 
bership in forty years it has kept pace with 
the growth in population, for the country as 
a whole has doubled in population in ap- 
proximately the same years, 1885-1925. 

Number of Churches—The number of churches 
at the end of the year was 5,680, a decrease 
of 36. There were 37 new churches formed 


during the year and 73 discontinued or merged. 
With an increasing membership and a decreas- 
ing number of churches, it is evident that the 
strong churches are growing stronger and that 
weak or competing churches are either being 
closed up or merged with other churches. This 
is a constructive movement. 

The number of Sunday school members in- 
creased 7,189 to a total membership at the 
end of the year of 787,564. 

Finances—Church property increased in 
value during the year the sum of twelve mil- 
lion dollars, bringing the total value at the 
end of the year to $144,400,000. The invested 
funds held by churches also increased $1,775- 
588 to a total of $17,119,481. The home ex- 
penses, that is, salaries, improvements, and 
other expenses of the congregations increased 
$1,245,916, to a total of over nineteen million 
dollars for the year. The benevolences were 
approximately $3,112,000. The figures are not 
complete but sufficiently so to make this a 
fairly accurate statement. 

It should be noted that the home expenses 
have increased very much over those of the 
preceding year, while the benevolences hold 
their own. It should be said in all honesty 
that some four years ago, during the time of 
the Congregational World| Movement, there 
was a big gain in benevolences which was not 
matched by the increase in home expenses ; 
and that while the home expenses are coming 
up they have not reached anything like the 
percentage of increase shown by the benevolent 
giving of the churches compared with the years 
previous to 1919. 

Pastors’ Salaries—The number of pastors for 
the year remained about constant. Highty-eight 
were ordained, compared with 88 the preceding 
year. The number of deaths in the ministry 
were 120, compared with 126 the preceding 
year. The average salary paid to pastors was 
$1,929, which is an increase of $75 per year. 


Vocation Conference in Boston 


The Union Church, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Religious Education Committee, is to hold 
a unique conference and service for students 
and young people on Sunday evening, May 17, 
to furnish information and guidance to the 
young people in the matter of choosing life voca- 
tions. At six o’clock, leaders in vocational 
psychology, experts from the varied fields of 
business, practical science, ‘the professions, and 
social and Christian work will present the op- 


portunities, compensations, and qualifications 
necessary to success in these fields. Oppor- 
tunity will be given for questions and the 


young people will be guided in securing psy- 
chological data on their aptitudes for chosen 
fields of service. 

At 7.30 there will be four brief statéments 
by young people who will tell why they have 
decided to enter a chosen profession, such as 
business, science, Christian service, etc. Rev. 
Douglas Horton, author of the vocational guid- 
ance book, Out Into Life, will give the main 
address of the evening. The conference and 
service is open to all young people. 
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Is This the Church’s Business? | 


Leecutive Officer of the League of Youth for Peace 


<e™’M telling you that if you pass this resolu- 

I tion, you will lose a lot of support—and 
that means a lot of money, too!’ Where were 
these words heard? In a meeting of a political 
committee? No. They were spoken in a recent 
meeting of representatives from the churches 
of a great Wastern city. The resolution re- 
ferred to was a statement approving in a gen- 
eral way the youth movements working for 
the abolition of war. 

Another gentleman spoke thus: “We need 
to be very careful about matters of this kind. 
You know some of us very nearly got into 
trouble about the Child Labor Amendment a 
short time ago.” 

A third speaker seemed to strike a note par- 
ticularly popular with a portion of the assem- 
blage when he said, “The thing for us to do 
is just to tell this young gentleman” (a repre- 
sentative of a youth organization) “that we 
have nothing to say to him. We have nothing 
against him, and his movement may be all 
right, but a matter of this kind is none of our 
business !” 

This statement was answered by another 
member of the board, who said, “Wvidently 
these young people are working for the very 
thing we have worked for through the years— 
world brotherhood. And now we say this is 
‘none of our business.’ If this is not the 
church’s business, then, in God’s name, 
what is?” 

We are glad to say that the board, after 
engaging in a prolonged debate, twice tabling 
the whole matter, and weakening the resolu- 
tion by amendments, finally passed it. How- 
ever, that one speech still rings in our ears. “A 
matter of this kind is none of our business.” 
This leads us to make some renewed inquiries 
about the nature of the church’s business. 

Evidently some churchmen think ‘that noth- 
ing can be the church’s business which is 
likely to make the church unpopular. We grant 
that the church has a stupendous task. Christ 
has given us the great objective of getting 
men to know God as “Father” and man as 
“brother.” But not only has he given us the 
final purpose toward which we are to work; 
he has also taught and exemplified the method 
of work. Christ is ‘the Way,” as well as “‘the 
Truth and the Life.’ The greatness of our 
task is only an added reason why we should 
strive for its accomplishment according to 
Christ’s method. If we do follow his method, 
we are likely to “lose a lot of support” some- 
times. Men of Christ’s own time thought his 
way so revolutionary’and dangerous that they 
killed him for it. : 


Tur HARLy CHRISTIANS 


The early followers of Jesus also found that 
it cost something to walk in his footsteps. They 
did not have to pay simply by losing ‘‘a lot of 
support.” They had to pay by losing their 
lives. Christians don’t very often lose their 
lives for following the way of Christ now. Of 
course this is partly due to the fact ‘that lives 
are held in more esteem now than they were 
two thousand years ago. But we wonder if it 
is not also partly due to the fact that Chris- 
tians have now become more expert in adapt- 
ing “the Way” to circumstances. 

Take this matter of war, for example. Prob- 
ably the most highly respected of modern his- 
torians of the early church is Professor Har- 
nack. He tells us that up to 150 A.D., “the 
possibility of the Christian as a soldier did 
not exist.” Evidently the early Christians 


By L. Harold De Wolf 


took some of Christ’s teachings so seriously as 
to make themselves rather poor citizens of a 
great military empire. Indeed, they were so 
very unsatisfactory as citizens that for a man 
to call himself a “Christian” was in itself an 
offense punishable by a cruel death in the 
arena. 

‘Christians nowadays don’t often have such 
difficulties. We have learned to think that 
when Christ said, “Love your enemies,” he 
was giving expression to an ideal. Of course 
the world today is not ideal. We must not try 
to love our enemies now; we must wait until 
every one has been won to the way of Love. 
But some of us cannot help wondering where 
we shall find the “enemies” to love after all 
men are friends. Some way this reference to 
“enemies” conveys the idea that Christ was 
teaching a way of life to be used in a world 
where there is still much of hate and bitter- 
ness. We wonder whether some of Christ’s fol- 
lowers did not raise this same objection that 
one must not try to be perfect in an imperfect 
world. At any rate it seems rather remark- 
able that after Christ had been giving these 
peculiar teachings concerning loving enemies, 
blessing them 
but overcoming evil with good, and the like, 
he closed his discourse with the words, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 
sibly have some relation to our problem? 


NEED oF PAUL’S HNTHUSIASM TODAY 


It appears that Paul may have met the same 
objection sometimes. When he was writing to 
the Romans, just before he gave some such ex- 
hortations as, ‘Therefore, if thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink,” 
he foretsalled the common reply by saying, 
“And be not conformed to this world: but be 
ye transformed. ...” Of course Paul was an 
enthusiast, and such a radical that he was 
imprisoned and executed. Since he was an 
enthusiast and radical, perhaps some allowance 
ought to be made for his rash, uncompromis- 
ing statements. But might it not be a good 
thing to have some modern Christian en- 
thusiasts? 

The church of Thomas Carlyle’s day was so 
busy interpreting Christian teaching so as to 


fit the world, that he felt justified in making - 


a suggestive and caustic criticism. He called 
the chureh a ‘heaven and hell amalgamation 
society.’ Every one admits that ‘‘war is hell.” 
We sometimes call it ‘‘the most colossal social 
sin of the age.” To some of us youngsters who 
have not yet learned to understand these things 
it is hard to see how: the church has so often 
been able to carry on this hellish business. Of 
course the church has always been on the side 
of righteousness against the forces of evil. But 
the mystery is that the church has always 
been on both sides! As Abraham Lincoln said 
during the Civil War, “Both worship the 
same God, and each invokes his aid against 
the other.’ How can the church expect to 
make men think it has a right to speak in the 
name of God, so long as it allows itself to 
be made ludicrous, by dividing against itself 
along national boundaries, every time the na- 
tions are at war? 

The outstanding characteristic of God is 
love. The outstanding characteristic of war is 
hate. When we meet a situation where we 
think love won’t work, and turn to war, are 
we not denying God’s sovereignty? If there 
really are times when one can’t successfully 


that curse, resisting not evil 


May this not pos- ; 
‘thousands 


use Christ’s way of love, and must -fall 
on war, why should the church try to 
God into it? If we really must make | 
hell for the enemy population, why no 
the devil to help us? We have never 
taught that God was in the business of m 
hell for people. Then isn’t it a strange 
for the church ever to ask God to hel 
army in the field to do that very thing? 

Should not the church rally with new 
to save itself from ever being confronted 
with the choice between Christ and Cxsa 


Living Wuaat WE BELIEVE 


Other questions also arise. Should we 
tinue to honor in the church the man 
grinds shekels out of the laborer’s poverty 
then gives his tenth to the church? ~ 
would Jesus say? Perhaps a hint cou 
found in his words (Matt. 23: 28): ‘ 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypoe 
for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
have left undone the weightier matters o 
law, justice, and mercy, and faith.” Jesus 
said (Luke 11: 46), “Woe unto you lay 
also! for ye load men with burdens gri 
to be borne, and ye yourselves ‘touch no 
burdens with one of your fingers.’ Doe; 
this have some bearing on certain m 
problems of capital and labor? 

These are questions which are very re 
of young Christians, the 1 
around, today. ‘The church cannot stifle 
questions by declaring that “a matter of 
kind is none of our business.”’ There are 1 
young people today who are determine 
take Christ seriously in his social teachin: 
well as his mystical, personal teach 
Doubtless we shall be reviled as “radic 
Possibly we may even be called on to §& 
at ithe hands of men who joyously sing, 
thinking, “How sweet would be their child 
fate, if they like them could die for thee 
so, 'then we shall still have the comfort of 
who said, “Blessed are ye, when men shal 
vile you and persecute you, and say all ma 
of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 
the churchman says, “It is none of our 
ness,” we shall yet know that it is Chi 
business. It may mean becoming satu 
with some new ideas, and breaking some t 
tions, but in the words of James Ru 
Lowell: 
Though we break our father’s promise, we 


nobler duties first ; ; 
The traitor to Humanity is the traitor 
accursed ; 


Man is more than Constitutions; better 
beneath the sod, 

Than be true to Church and State while 
are doubly false to God! E 


However, we do not expect the age 
ask us to be “doubly false to God.’”’ All thr 
the church a new spirit is stirring. Sle 
but surely, Christianity is becoming ssn 
lutionary. That speech about losing “a I 
support,’ and the affirmation that “a nm 


- expressions of a spirit which is doomed to 


because it is not the spirit of Christ. J 
said, ‘No man, having put his hand to 
plow, and looking back, is fit for the k= g 
of God.” 


The love of Christ is not an absorbing Di 
radiating love. The more we love hin 
more we shall most certainly love other 


Herald and Presbyter. 
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he Y. M. C. A. Torch-Bearers 


The state executive committee of the Young 
n’s Christian Associations, through the 
dership of its Boys’ Department, is using 
ancient symbol to call the boys of high 
ool age of Massachusetts‘and Rhode Island 
prepare for better citizenship. 

\t the 35th Annual Older Boys’ Conference 
d at Newton, Mass., Dec. 5-7, 1924, a beau- 
1 electric torch 28 inches in height, made 


Tur Torco 


e a Roman flare, was started on its way to 
1 boyhood of these two states. The- torch 
rs three messages, one from former Gover- 
r Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, an- 
ver from Governor A. J. Pothier of Rhode 
and, and a third message of loyalty, brother- 
od, chivalry, and courage. It is being car- 
d on foot and passed from hand to hand 
m the boys of one town or city to the boys 
others. It has already traveled a distance 
584 miles and been carried by 500 older 
ys through 51 cities. The runners in carry- 
s the torch have encountered all the diffi- 
lties of fair and foul weather, rain, sleet, 
z, snow, and blizzard, which the runners of 
1 did as they ran their message over the 
rsian Hmpire and over the highlands of 
otland. The boys read the messages, as was 
2 ancient practice of interpreting the mean- 
z of the torch in the different towns and vil- 
zes where they stop. The mayor, public offi- 
ls, ministers, members of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
ons’ Clubs, Y’s Men, and other business 
an’s clubs have taken part in the ceremonies. 
The following hymn was written for the 
rch-bearers : 


Passing the Torch 
F By Allen Eastman Cross 
Inscribed to the relay torch-bearers of the 
fe Vo M3. OA 
aS on the torch, pass on the fiame; 
emember whence the glory came, 
nd eyes are on you ag you run, 
eyond the shining of the sun! 


rd Christ, we take the torch from thee! 
‘@ must be true, we will be free; 
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And clean of heart and strong of soul, 
To bear the Glory to its goal. 


America, God hear the prayer— 

America for God! We dare, 

With Lincoln’s heart and Lincoln’s hand, 
To fling a flame across the land! 


Lord of our life, to thee we kneel; 
Maker of men, our purpose seal! 
Sing Glory, Glory to thy Name— 
Pass on the torch, pass on the flame! 


(Tune: “Waltham.’’) 


Quincy’s Tercentenary Pageant 

The historic pageant to be given at Quincy, 
Mass., during her 300th Anniversary Week, 
June 7-13, promises to be one of the most 
magnificent ever held in the state. The pageant 
is under the direction of Virginia Tanner, who 
has achieved a national reputation. A cast of 
1,500, a chorus of 500 and 200 trained dancers 
will take part in 'the celebration. The pageant 
is a careful review of the outstanding events 
in Quincy’s history from the time Captain 
Wollaston first landed at Merry Mount in 1625, 
to the present day. The part Quincy played in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, the de- 
velopment of the granite quarries, the recep- 
tion of her foreign-born to citizenship, and 
the heritage Quincy gives her citizens from 
other lands are carefully portrayed. 

The 300th Anniversary Week of the his- 
toric Massachusetts town, where two Presi- 
dents of the. United States were born, will be 
observed from June 7 to 18 inclusive. The 
pageant will be given the evenings of June 9, 
10, 11 and 18, and the afternoon of June 11. 
In addition to the pageant a monster parade 
will be given Saturday afternoon, June 13, with 
United States Military and Naval bodies in 
line, officers and sailors of the Argentine battle- 
ships, magnificent floats and richly decorated 
automobiles. An elaborate fireworks display 
with many set-pieces will be given Friday, 
June 12. 


Chaplains of Second Corps Area 
Confer 


Some fifty chaplains connected with the 
United States Army in its three component 


parts, the Regular Army, the National Guard_ 


and the Reserve, gathered at the invitation 
of the genial chief of chaplains of the Sec- 
ond Corps Area, Chaplain Swan, in the Offi- 
cers Club on Governors Island, New York, on 
April 27-28 for a conference on matters of 
interest to the chaplains. 

Though the uniform helps to efface denomina- 
tional differences a Congregationalist could not 
help but recognize other Congregationalists 
present in the group such as the Chief of 
Chaplains, Col. Axton, and Chaplains Knowles, 
Aiken, Hammond, Garner and Armstrong. 
There may have been others whom the writer 
did not know. Congregationalists may well be 
proud of the type of men representing them in 
the Chaplains Corps of the United States Army. 

Those who believe the Chaplains, especially 
of the Reserve, are being used merely as propa- 
gandists for the War Department, would have 
found no material at this conference to justify 
their contentions. The conference was called, 
not to consider war plans, but to consider plans 
as to how the men in the army, and especially 
the men and boys who will make up the sum- 
mer camps, can best be reached with the re- 
ligious appeal. The experience meeting on 
Monday night would have done credit to a 
Methodist prayer meeting. Religion was the 
keynote of the whole session, Monday evening 
and Tuesday morning and afternoon. Chaplain 
Garner’s experience with his colored regiment 
showed how much influence one man could 
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wield because he was in uniform and had some 
authority because of that. 

Chaplain MacFarland, present in a dual 
capacity, as a Major in the Reserve and as 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
ably analyzed the present situation and chal- 
lenged the men to their task of being prophets 
of a new age, the age of good will, not by being 
radicals or conservatives but prophets, those 
who were close enough to their time to inter- 
pret their time but far enough in advance to 
be leaders into a new day. 

No man could have attended this conference 
without giving thanks to God that such strong 
men and true as are in the Chaplains Corps 
are earnestly, eagerly at work trying to make 
Christ real to the Army. RB. G. A. 


Fire at Thorsby 


At Thorsby, Ala., the preparatory school for 
white boys and girls, Thorsby Institute, has 
lost its main building, Bates Hall, by fire. A 
two-story structure, built of wood 24 years 
ago, housed the assembly hall and classrooms, 
laboratory, office, business, music, and library 
departments, in fact about all the essentials 
for conducting the school, except the dormi- 
tories and dining hall. About 11 p.m. Monday, 
April 27, an empty shed near Bates Hall was 
seen to be in flames, which before help could be 
assembled, set fire to Bates Hall. Thorsby is a 
town of only about 500 people and has no fire 
department: so rapid was the spread of the 
fire that only a few important records from 
the office and some typewriters from the business 
department could be saved. In one hour the 
destruction was complete. 

A midnight meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, faculty, and friends of the school decided 
to “carry on” until the end of the school year, 
May 29. At 8.30 a.m. Tuesday, chapel assembled 
in the Congregational church, and such ar- 
rangements made that not a school day was 
lost nor a class missed. Mrs. Loveland, head 
of the faculty, in the absence of Miss Helen. 
C. Jenkins, principal of the school, who for 
a month past has been in a hospital at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis, marshalled her forces in a masterly 
fashion, classrooms were improvised in the 
ehurch and dormitories, and there will be no 
break in the school work before the summer 
vacation. 

This school is widely and favorably known, 
it is just closing its 19th year, and under Con- 
gregational auspices is doing splendid work 
in training young men and women for all 
Christian citizenship and service. Officers of 
the Board of Trustees are, Rey. Frank JB. 
Jenkins, D.D., President, Demorest, Ga.; Rey. 
J.S. Eddins, Vice-President, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Rev. E. W. Butler, Treasurer, Thorsby, Ala.; 
Sereno BH. Norton, Secretary, Thorsby, Ala. 


The Claremont Homes 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

“Old Baldy’ made a very striking picture for 
the front page of The Congregationalist of 
April 28. I thank you for putting it there and 
thus emphasizing the Golden Gate Window and 
our project at Claremont for the missionary 
homes. 

Since the article was written, the name 
“Pilgrim Place in Claremont” has been chosen. 
My attention has been called to a misstate- 
ment in the article respecting the gifts for the 
erection of the Madame Blaisdell Cottage. 
In fact, the largest individual gift was from 
the estate of a Chicago woman who left a 
property in the care of her sisters to be dis- 
tributed by them for philanthropic and mis- 
sionary purposes. If you can work these two 
facts into print, it will appreciated. 

Henry H. Ketsry. 


ee 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Perils of Disharmony 

The mind can do strange things. Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince tells of a patient of his who was 
so tortured in spirit because she could not 
solve some problem that, after going to bed 
one night, she said in her anguish, “I shall 
go to sleep and forget everything, my name 
and everything else.” Of course she did not 
mean it. Who would really wish to forget his 
own name? But the next morning, when 
starting to give her name over the telephone, 
she found herself absolutely unable to recall 
it; and a test showed, later, that she could 
neither speak, write, nor even read her name. 

And the mind can do things even more 
strange. Miss Smith, on waking up some 
morning, may not remember anything of her 
past life, and may present to her friends a 
personality radically different from anything 
they have known as Miss Smith before. A 
number of cases of this kind have been care- 
fully studied. They are startling examples of 
what a mind can do that is out of harmony 
with itself. 

If you merely repress a desire or emotion, it 
fs still there. It is not gone. It is only hidden. 
It may be still Glamorous for gratification. 
Without the consent, or even conscious aware- 
ness, of the personality you call “J,” that re- 
pressed (but unchanged) wish may erupt, force 
its way out of the subconscious region of your 
mind, and make itself a tyrant in usurped con- 
trol, so that a new personality seems to have 
taken possession of the old body. ‘The ruling 
habits of a lifetime are suddenly sloughed off. 
The state we are all so familiar with, and 
some of us painfully so, under the name 
‘moods,’ is an illustration of this in milder 
form. A mood, intensified and become more 
jasting, may turn into the pathological condi- 
tion known as “dissociated personality.”’ Noth- 
ing appears that was not already in the mind. 
‘The new and different personality is merely 
ithe outward, tyrannous expression of some un- 
eonverted inner desire. It is the result of civil 
war, one part of the mind at odds with another. 

The disharmonious mind can do yet other 
things. It is the failure to take the proper 
mental attitude toward experience, we are now 
finding, that is responsible for a great deal 
of common, everyday suffering. We have al- 
ways known that sudden fright would make the 
legs tremble and the muscles weak, that em- 
barrassment would bring blushes to the face, 
that intense joy might cause one to gasp for 
breath. But emotion, which can do such 
things, can also affect the gastric and intestinal 
functioning, or the action of those strange 
glands which for centuries have mystified the 
medical profession and are now at last begin- 
ning, perhaps, to be understood, or other 
organs of the body. 

You appear to be the victim of serious 
“stomach trouble,’ or “heart disease,” or pa- 
ralysis, or tumor. Your doctor can find no sign 
whatever of organic trouble, and perhaps tells 
you that it is imaginary. This annoys and 
discourages you; for you know the distress in 
your stomach or heart is not imagined, and 
you can feel the swelling on your body. The 
symptoms are not imaginary; they are real. 
It is nevertheless the imagination that is at 
fault. It has not dealt properly with some of 
the facts of life. You have let a “complex” 
develop, hidden. away somewhere in your sub- 
gonscious mind. But the emotional content of 

(Continued on page 639) 
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Closet and Altar 


OUR NEIGHBOR 


But he, willing to justify himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor ?— 
Luke 10: 29. 


Who is thy neighbor? It is the sufferer, 
wherever, whoever; whatsoever he _ be. 
Wherever thou hearest the cry of distress, 
wherever thou seest any one brought across 
thy path by the chances and changes of life 
(that is, by the providence of God), whom 
it is in thy power to help—he, stranger or 
enemy though he be—he is thy nueighbor.— 
A. P. Stanley. 


We must not choose our neighbor; we 
must take the neighbor that God sends us. 
In him, whoever he be, lies hidden or re- 
vealed, a beautiful brother.—George Mac- 
Donald. 


If you say, How can I be kind to those 
whose characters are unamiable and the 
look of whose soul is not inviting? By look- 
ing at God over their shoulders.—George 
Bowen. 


We must not only imitate him, we must 
concede to him this superior blessedness of 
giving to us. And the noblest thing a man 
ean do is just humbly to receive, and then 
to go away and give—Joln Duncan. 


I thank Thee, Source of every bliss, 
For every bliss I know; 
I thank Thee, Thou didst train me so 
To learn thy way in this: 
That wishing good, and doing good, 
Is laboring, Lord, with Thee; 
That charity is gratitude ; 
And piety, best understood, 
A sweet humanity. 
Tollens. 


The presence of the Lord with man is 
first given when he loves his neighbor.— 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. - 


It is an invaluable honor to do good; it 
is an incomparable pleasure. A man must 
look upon himself as dignified and gratified 
by God when an opportunity to do good is 
put into his hands.—Cotton Mather. 


No pride, no exclusiveness, no selfish am- 
bition and greed, no injustice and unkind- 
ness, no indifference to social responsibili- 
ties can live in the lives of men who wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth under the 
name of Infinite Goodness, Love, and 
Fatherhood.—John Hunter. 


Personal services are the costliest kind 
of charity. The majority of persons, nig- 
gards as they are, would rather give any- 


thing than themselves —Whitwell Elwin. 


O God, we have known and believed the 
love that thou hast for us. May we, by dwel- 
ling in love, dwell in thee and thou in us. 
May we learn to love thee whom we have 
not seen, by loving our brethren whom we 
have sen. Teach us, our Heavenly Father, 
the love wherewith thow hast loved us; 
fashion us, O blessed Lord, after the ex- 
ample of thine own example of love; shed 
abroad, O Thou Holy Spirit of Love, the 
love of God and man in our hearts. Amen. 

Henry Alford. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


_for a higher, a final verdict, and that in 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVC 


Perfecting Our Characters 
Comment on the *Prayer Meeting Top 
for May 24-30 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Christian Traits Worth Striving 
Philippians 4: 4-8; Matthew 18: 1-6. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

Paul could always rise above his surrc 
ings and his own mood. So he could 
that joy should be the strong note of life, y 
ever the conditions of life. Tolerance c 
also to find a place in our thoughts of ot 
Anxiety, 'too, is out of place in the true C 
tian life. A mixture of gratitude and a: 
in prayer is also most needed. To such { 
comes God’s gift of peace, like nothing 
which stands guard over us. The cultivatii 
minds that are rich in things true, wo 
right, pure, amiable and lovely is Paul’s 
advice. Jesus (in the Matthew passage) 1 
the’ childlike spirit as essential to hono: 
place in the kingdom. He also urges k 
consideration of the interests of those thai 
weaker than ourselves. 


Leads for the Leader 

This is an opportunity to check up on 
outstanding characteristics of our Chri 
lives. What are the chief things others 
in us? Are we developing new qualities m 
by month, or are we content with what 
have? Have we a larger capital with y 


,to do business in Christian living? 


Among those specified in the Bible 1 
ences note ‘these three: 

1. Joy. Are we the sort of people that o: 
like to have around? Do we bring suns 
into others’ lives? Are we grouches, al 
finding fault with everything? Can we se 
sun on cloudy days in our lives? 

2. Tolerance. Are we easy people to 
along with? Do we insist too much on 
own way? Do we leave room always for 
opinions of others. Do we recognize ° 
right to their opinions? | 

3. Absence of worry. Has worry any | 
in a Christian’s life? Does it ever a& 
any good? How does it weaken us for our 
effort? Discuss how it is a lack of confid 


in God. ; 


Thoughts for Members 

Human life is not complete until i 
crowned with joy. A gloomy heart is a I 
displeasing to God. God loves a chee 
giver. A grumbling heart ‘takes away 
beauty of a beneficent act. If you are g 
to show mercy, then do it with cheerfulne: 
Charles EB. Jefferson, D.D. 


: 
Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
f 
4 
1 


Controlled and cleanly night and day, 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 
—Rudyard Kiplin 

We must face every situation in the §] 
of gentleness, patience, forbearance. Am 
ean afford to exercise that spirit. Men 
world should see that we are waiting pat 


meantime we are in no panic—John D 
Adam. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, keep us, we pray, from 
tion with minor attainments in Christian ‘ 
acter. Keep us from spiritual inertia. & 
us continually the more excellent w: 
direct our feet to follow it. By our li 
others find the path to higher and 
heights. Amen. 
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_ The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


aul Begins His Great Career 


jomment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 24 
Acts 9: 20-31 


hatever Paul believed he believed in- 
aly. Few men have more conspicuously 
yned thought and action. He was a 
ysopher with amazing power of discrimi- 
ng things and of thinking them through, 
he was also a man of the utmost decisive- 
in practical affairs. So when he became 
ristian it was not a mere change of mind; 
he powers of heart and will went into the 
sformation. Moreover this transformed 
did not seek a new environment. It is 
acteristic of the weak man that he never 
ks he can accomplish something until his 
ronment is changed; that is the line of 
/ resistance. But Paul apparently went 
f among his old friends proclaiming his 
found faith. he first verse of our les- 
says that “straightway in the synagogue 
woclaimed Jesus.’ That must have been 
very danger center for Paul’s confession 
is change of heart and his appeal on be- 
of the Gospel. Apparently Paul’s preach- 
was immediately effective. 
is true that intense hostility immediately 
e and the Jews sought to take Paul’s life, 
verse 25 says that “his disciples took him 
ight’? and let him down through the wall, 
ring him in a basket. Who were these 
are thus referred to as Paul’s disciples? 
indication would be that there were some 
had profound faith in- Paul and who were 
| to him in this change or who had been 
enced by him to see and accept the truth 
Paul himself had acknowledged. 
at Paul’s difficulties were not all overcome. 
Maman has been intense in one direction 
sudden change of course is apt ‘to occasion 
tioning as to sincerity and his motives. 
vhen Paul came to Jerusalem the disciples 
s afraid of him, thinking that possibly he 
a spy. 
is interesting to note that the man who 
faith in Paul was Barnabas. Remember 
Barnabas was the man who had sold his 
erty and given the proceeds to the com- 
fund of the early Christians. He was a 
of splendid vision and courage, willing to 
a large risk for the Gospel. He could 
@ a great venture of trust in relation to 
low mortal and his confidence in Paul was 
misjudged. There are certain risks and 
mtures that large-minded men are always 
1d to accept in Christian faith and fellow- 
Owever, despite the friendship of the 
istian disciples Paul was no safer at Jeru- 
m than he had been at Damascus. Here 
the Jews were seeking to kill him, so 
l had to escape to Cxsarea, whence he 
id for Tarsus. Here, apparently, Paul en- 
d upon silent years of preparation. At 
| there is a fair portion of Paul’s life, 
sf eleven years, which corresponds to the 
od of silent preparation in the life of Jesus. 
S almost inconceivable to think of Paul 
& very inactive during these years or giy- 
himself entirely to study and preparation, 
we have little knowledge of these silent 
S, and apparently they were given up very 
ely to the careful discipline which made 
strong for his great career. 
le teachings of the lesson are obvious, but 


they center almost entirely in the force and 
appeal of a great example. If every man who 
came to outward profession of faith in Christ 
had an inner experience corresponding to that 
of Paul, and manifested his new found faith 
with the same directness and earnestness, we 
would very soon see a changed situation in 
the conquest of the world by the empire of 
Christ. 


From the Rocky Mountains 


Denver is a church-going city. I have just 
found it out. During three recent Sundays 
the carpenters and electricians had possession 
of my pulpit. So I visited around. I attended 
as many different services as the time allowed. 
I went to all sorts, downtown and suburban, 
modernist, fundamentalist, and several shades 
between. 

One thing they all had in common, a full 
house. Only once did I find a ehurch with 
any vacant spaces. I saw men’s classes run- 
ning into the hundreds, and church schools 
over the thousand mark. 

Not all Denver churches are crowded, by any 
means. My own ushers, for instance, are not 
overworked. I suppose I picked out the 
churches that have a reputation for successful 
work. But the Denver Tramway has felt the 
pressure of the church crowds. The street 
cars which on week-days stop only at alter- 
nate corners, on Sunday make special stops at 
every corner near which there is a church. At 
the hour of service the street cars, sidewalks, 
and parking places look like market day. 

One large downtown church gave its Easter 
morning service twice, at 9.30 and again at 
11, with the same music and sermon. The 
great auditorium was packed at both services. 
Over six thousand people attended a sunrise 
Easter service at 5.380 in the open air Greek 
Theater, and this was followed by another 
great gathering of young people’s societies in 
the same place. More people are attending 
church in Denver now than ever before. 

* * 

A carpenter who has been hammering on 
my pulpit weekdays remarked that ten years 
ago his greatest trial was the loss of tools and 
damage to material at the hands of small boys. 
But now boys give little trouble. It is the 
young men, the same who were the bad boys 
of ten years ago, who steal tools and commit 
depredations. He believes the improvement in 
the boys of today is largely due to the Boy 
Scout movement and similar organizations. 

* * 

An interesting gathering of ministers and lay- 
men lunched with President Ozora S. Davis of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary during his 
recent visit to Denver to dedicate the Sixth 
Avenue Community Chureh. His address was 
a witty but straight from the shoulder appeal 
for loyalty to Congregational principles and 
institutions. We all held our heads a little 
higher and vowed to give the seminary better 
support and to do more to encourage young 
men into the ministry. 

* * 

The Colorado State Conference has been set 
for June 10-12 at Collbran—nothing strange in 
that to those who do not know Collbran. But 
Collbran is a village of three hundred people on 
the western slope of ithe Rockies and twenty- 
five miles from the nearest railroad. Here the 
larger parish idea is being worked out amid 
scattered settlements in the cattlé country. The 
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whole Plateau Valley will be hostess to the 
conference. Word has been sent around the 
valley that no one is to get sick or hurt that 
week, as the Faith Hospital, owned and run 
by the Collbran Church, will be needed to help 
house the delegates. If an operation shall be 
needed during the conference the surgeon will 
be warned to be careful lest he accidentally 
operate on one of the visiting ministers in- 
stead of the pafient. 

A large delegation from Collbran drove 
across the range to the state meetings a year 
ago. This year ithe churches on the eastern 
slope will return the visit by a Pilgrim Caravan 
of autos across the Great Divide to the Plateau 
Valley. A rich program, including a young 
people’s conference, is being prepared. It will 
be a trip, and a week long to be remembered 
by all who are able to go. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Appropriate Names 


Keturah and I were giving this old Planet 
the once-over, and we sat on deck for a 
time and I arose and walked about. And it 
was not precisely level that day. And I 
met a gentleman from Louisville, and he 
led me to the Rail, or it may be that we 
were both pitched there, and he looked out 
wistfully over the Vast Waters whereon we 
had journied many days and had not seen 
another ship: nor’any land, and he inquired 
of me, saying: 

Stranger, can you tell me the name of 
this here creek? 

And I answered and said, Colonel, it is 
named the Pacifick Ocean, and Pacifick 
meaneth calm and gentle. 

And he said, Hath it ever occurred to thee 
how many things are wrongly named? I 
have a friend whose name is Long, and he 
is a short man, and another friend whose 
name is Short, and he is tall. And once in 
our State, sir, there was a duel, in which 
the Principals were a Colonel Shott and a 
Major Knott, and in that duel Knott was 
shot and Shott was not. 

And I said, In that case it were better to 
be Shott than Knott. 

And he said, This old creek hath no right 
to the name Pacifick. He who doth ford it 
from California to far Cathay is right likely 
to encounter High Water. 

And I said, To give a dog a bad name is 
well nigh the same as to hang him. And to 
give an Ocean the name Pacifick should give 
it something to live up to. 

And he said, It doth not always work. In 
our State the sons of old Colonel Carter, 
whose name should give them much to live 
up to, are about the orneriest rowdies in 
our neck of the woods, while the sons of 
old Jim Butcher, who died with his boots 
on, and with nothing solid under his feet, 
are among our best citizens, sir. 

And I said, Nevertheless, a good name is 
a priceless possession. And the Pacifick hath 
still time to reform before we reach Japan. 
Let us hope that its name will inspire it to 
Better Behaviour. : 

And he said, It may be; but it is a very 
uncertain stream thus far, about the worst 
I have ever forded. 

And, indeed, I think the Pacifick and some 
people with good names are under obliga- 
tion to behave better. 


Pay, 
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Some Significant Books 

TORQUEMADA, AND THE SPANISH INQUISI- 
TION,’ by RAFAEL SABATINI (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50). A serious and valuable biographical 
study by one who was an historian before he 
became more widely and popularly known as 
a writer of historical novels. Mr. Sabatini’s 
book is from the right standpoint and in the 
right setting. He writes as an impartial his- 
torian should and he is not concerned either 
with defending, or covering with obloquy, the 
Roman Catholic Church. Intolerance and per- 
secution have not been confined to any one 
environment, historically, territorially, reli- 
giously, or racially. They existed before the 
Christian Church, and the inquisition itself 
existed in Spain, as elsewhere, long before 
Torquemada. But in Torquemada intolerance 
and inquisition attained their logical and most 
devilish expression—an expression none the 
less devilish because it was inspired by religious 
fanaticism. It were well if such a study as 
this, through its revelation of how men be- 
come persecutors, and its portrayal of what 
the spirit of persecution becomes when fully 
incarnated, led men in an age still character- 
ized by intolerance, to depart, as far as pos- 
sible from the Torquemada spirit. How much 
better to emulate the example of those, also 
found in every age, race, and religion, who 
have enthroned love and kindliness in thought 
and action, and who have put all their influence 
upon the side of promoting between men sym- 
pathy and understanding, or a spirit of fair- 
ness where opinions and ideals have seemed 
inevitably in conflict! 

CoNCERNING CHRIsT, by A. H. McCNEILLE 
(Appleton). “He grew in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man.’ He grew 
in favor with God. “No theory of our Lord’s 
divinity must clash with that sentence.” Here 
is one of the keynotes of what Professor 
MeNeille of the University of Dublin has to 
say “concerning Christ.’ The first part of 
the book has to do with the earthly life of the 
Christ and also with the problems of his na- 
ture and person. ‘The second part takes up 
the incidents of Passion Week and some of 
the personalities, such as Judas, Simon the 
Cyrenian, Pilate, and Joseph of Arimathea. 
Finally he sums up the atonement as resting 
upon the humanity of Jesus, the love of God, 
and the divine Immanence. It is not the work 
of a liberal or conservative but of a modern 
scholar who is perhaps termed a moderatist 
and an evangelical. It is a good book to help 
the preacher prepare for Holy Week. 

ACUTE AND CHRONIC UNBELIEF, by ALBERT 
WYCKOFF CLARKE (Revell. $1.50). Psychology 
divides mankind into three groups, the be- 
liever, the unbeliever, 
Acute unbelief is the natural adolescent doubt 
artificially stimulated by defects in training 
and education. The chronic unbeliever is a 
constitutional “aginer.” Unbelief is sub-belief. 
Misbelief is super-belief and the ailment of 
middle life. Its major manifestations are 
Christian Science, New Thought, Spiritism, 
and Theosophy. Finally Professor Clarke asks 
us to watch the reactions of the typical be- 
liever, the typical unbeliever, and typical mis- 
believer to what he terms the three major re- 
ligious beliefs, a personal God, prayer, and 
Jesus as the Christ. Here he takes a con- 
servative stand. It is_a discussion from an 
interesting angle—especially as to how to deal 


and the misbeliever. . 


with unbelief and misbelief, even if you do 
not agree with the conclusions and classifica- 
tions in the last part of the book, in which he 
takes violent issue with Ritschl, Harnack, 
Hucken, Stanley Hall, and other moderns. 

Tur PHANTOM OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION, by 
GrorcE McCreapy Price (Revell. $1.50). This 
professor of geology in Nebraska believes that 
man was created, not evolved, and that science 
is confirming the first chapters of Genesis. His 
chief attack on organic evolution is in the 
field of geology and the chronology of the fos- 
sils. He asserts that modern biology teaches that 
we cannot understand how any representative, 
leading types could have originated except by 
separate creation. So he says organic evolu- 
tion is a phantom and not an authentic record 
of the earth’s progress. He insists that the 
so-called Modernists are as static or reaction- 
ary in their science as they are “progressive” 
in religion. The book will be welcomed by 
W. J. Bryan and his comrades as furnishing 
fresh or rather more ammunition for their 
Fundamentalist contentions. 


Of Practical Reference 


THE WoRK OF THE PASTOR, by CHARLES R. 
ERpMAN (Westminster Press. $1.50). The pro- 


fessor of practical theology at Prineeton has 


prepared this handbook for ministers and text- 
book for theological students. It is full of 
good advice and practical wisdom as to the 
minister’s personal life extending all the way 
from his health to his civie duties. Pastoral 
duties are fully explained and expounded. The 
eure of souls and religious services are care- 
fully and thoroughly treated. Church organ- 
ization and administration are outlined in a 
way helpful to the young minister. Missions 
and religious education receive their fair share 
of attention. Of course the entire treatment 
is colored by the author’s Presbyterian rela- 
tions; yet it will be of value even to those 
who differ with him in doctrine and polity. 
_ CuurRcH LEADERSHIP, by CHARLES EDWARD 
BuRRELL (Dorrance & Co. $1.75). “A text- 
book and study in methods of church leader-- 
ship” is what the author aims at. It is in- 
tended primarily for the classroom. The author 
believes that efficiency in church work can be 
attained best through trained leadership. Hence 
he expounds the qualifications, limitations, 
and duties of ministers, deacons, elders, stew- 
ards, and deaconesses, clerks and treasurers, 
trustees, and official boards. The young 
people’s work, the. women’s union, church 
music, and “miscellany” all have a chapter of 
treatment and discussion. No doubt a study of 
this textbook would bring a new sense of 
responsibility to some church officials. 
DeEvoTIONAL LEADERSHIP, by GERRIT VER- 
KuYL (Revell. $1.25). Dr. Verkuyl’s major 
note is his insistence on the need of private 
preparation for leading all kinds of public 
worship. A commonplace Christian with 
neither education nor brillianey who is willing 
to spend a quiet hour in preparing for each 
program of worship will bring a greater bless- 
ing than a genius who lets other duties or 
pleasures interfere with his preparation. For 
all leaders of worship in church school, prayer 
meeting, song service, or even private devo- 
tion, he has prepared a handbook for training. 
It is arranged as a textbook for classes, with 
subjects for discussion, suggestions for re- 
search, and an outline of reading. 
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Among the Novels ~ 
THE QUAINT COMPANIONS, by Lx¢ 
Merrick (Dutton. $1.90). This volume 
appears in a definitive edition of Le 
Merrick’s works. All are not included, bi 
books republished have been entirely - 
with the author’s final corrections. Pre 
better than any other of Mr. Merrick’s 
ings, The Quaint Companions reveals 
blending in his art of power and delicacy. 
he deals with the difficult theme of mise 
tion, but as it affects personalities rather 
racial types. Back of his masterly tech 
is a depth of insight and feeling that dom 
unpleasant situations with pathos and 
surrounds the frailties and tragic handies 
his characters with sympathy. Mr. M 
does not preach, nor even philosophize. 
hardly even discusses problem$ as prol 
He tells his story and the problems e 
with all their reality and acuteness. E 
is significant that he closes his story ¥ 
reference to a World “where there is a 
charity, and a clearer light,—where a I 

the skin cannot ostracize and a crook 
body cannot ban.” And it is equally 
eant that upon the title page his novel 
the quotation from Galatians 3: 28. 
Tur TREASURES OF TYPHON, by — 
PuHILtports (Macmillan. $2.50). Foll 
shortly the publication of Redcliffe, whiel 
a study of life on the Devon coast, Mr. 
potts, who is also well known for his mj 
stories, has shown in his latest book, 
Treasures of Typhon, an example of his 
type of novel. Typhon, a Greek of 300 
who is not making good according to - 
of his father and mother, is sent forth b 
; 


philosopher, Epicurus, to search for a 
plant. To aid him in his seeking he i 
the power to understand the speech of 
and growing things. The quest to which 
committed brings him many strange a 
tures each of which adds to his knowled 
nature and of life. 

Hpicurus tells Typhon ‘any other fr 
save that of thought, is a chimera’”—* 
is so organized that it demands from w 
from which there is no escape.” “You 
runs too near our primitive and unsoe 
cestors to be trusted alone.’ The tr 
these sayings and of many others is 1 
home. In fact Typhon’s adventures -ar 
admirably adapted to the acquiring of 
wisdom that one feels similar treatment 
be of advantage to many an unruly 
our own day. 

Tur SACRAMENT OF SILENCE, by NOEL 
VESTRE (Macmillan. $1.75). A young | 
in Brittany knows who was guilty of a | 


of his conscience rather than rev 
knowledge. 

Tur ENCHANTED WANDERER, by — 
LyrsKov (McBride. $2.50). This is tl 
of a group of Russian classics, hither 
known to American readers. It is und 
editorship of, and with an introducti 
Maxim Gorky. 

Desert Brew, by B. M. BowER 
Brown. $2.00). Mr. Bower was born 
log cabin in the “Big Woods” of M 
and the atmosphere of the West and 
liarities of its citizens are matters of 
knowledge to him. Desert Brew is an en 
book of Western fiction. 
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“Tt’s Raining Violets”’ 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Yh dear! It’s still doing it!” 
folly hitched herself along the couch until 
could peer out at the dismal dusk. Down 
her spirits another degree—something she 
thought impossible. Rain! Dull, drizzly, 
y, swashy, squishy rain. To Molly, still 
cry from grippe, it seemed the whole world 
a weary waste of water, and she out in 
ithout an umbrella. 
ueer about the weather. If you’re well 
ean tuck yourself into rubbers and rain- 
-and slosh around in it, that’s one thing. 
if you’ve been ill and aren’t allowed to 
» a toe outside till the weather clears, 
‘sg another. And that wasn’t the worst 
Of all the nights in the whole year, this 
the gala one when Miss Virginia was ap- 
ing in concert at the city auditorium. Miss 
‘imia, the adored young teacher of Molly’s 
3 away back in primary days! Miss Vir- 
2, whose lark-like voice had borne her away 
m wings, until after several years’ study, 
was out on concert tour of her native 
% with other artists! 
You don’t know how sorry I am, Molly-O,” 
her said, when she came in looking so 
ly in’ evening things. “Too bad Miss Vir- 
a is leaving at once.” 
Hard luck, little girl,’ Father sympathized 
1 the next room where he was chasing 
ir buttons and getting his “too solid flesh” 
an old “Tux.” Groans, too, as he found 
one comfy collar was still at the laundry. 
sh you could go in my place.” Hven her 
mts were deserting her. A big dinner and 
x at the concert afterward. 
Myerybody can go but me,” Molly reflected 
y. Ellen, the girl who helped and attended 
ness college, was bound for a school de- 
+; so Mother had asked mouse-like Miss 
ly, who lived alone in the next block, to 
) Molly company. Molly glanced at her 
¢ watch that ticked away as cheerily as if 
stars were twinkling. “Pretty soon Myra 
Joyce and Hdith will be putting on their 
y dresses, and Myra’s mother will drive 
n to the concert. Oh dear!” 
alf a dozen girls, all devoted to Miss Vir- 
i, were to sit in a box near the stage. 
y had clubbed together to order a wonder- 
bouquet of violets, her favorite flowers in 
happy days when she went Maying with 
no to the hills. Molly moaned and buried 
yellow head in the squashiest pillow. Her 
ran over, but its contents were briny. “I 
t hardly know Miss Lindy, and I won’t 
0 sleep early, it’s going to be a nightmary 
ling !” 
f only Bax could have bought that new 
0 set! For months her high school brother, 
ter, had been saving painfully; but like 
little boy who yearned for a cornet while 
aging to break windows and get rid of his 
els in the sorriest way, Bax seemed never 
ouck goal. 
Where is Bax?” inquired Father, at length 
hed, but not entirely in his right mind. 
t collar sawed his neck. 
Hllen is leaying his supper in the warming 
1,” replied Mother, gingerly drawing on 
white gloves. ‘He'll dash in to eat and 
1 out again to tag Carl about the new 
ideasting station, no doubt.” 
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“That boy isn’t a fan. He’s a fiend,’ mut- 
tered Father. “Still, with Carl’s uncle oper- 
ator at that General Electric station—whale 
of a thing—maybe he’s learning something. 
There’s Miss Lindy now.” 

The bell tinkled timidly, and in deepening 
despair, Molly heard a low, apologetic voice 
downstairs. “I wish to goodness she’d’ stay 
down there,” thought Molly impatiently. “I 
don’t want to pretend. I want to be just as 
cross and wretched as I am, all—by—myself!”’ 

A car honked and Father and Mother called 
“Good-by,” and hurried away. Quiet steps, 
then Miss Lindy peered near-sightedly in at 
the door. Molly tried to smile, and succeeded: 
for Miss Lindy was not without escort. In 
her arms was a wee, comical Airedale puppy, 
one ear cocked, bright eyes snapping at Molly, 
who adored puppies. 

“Oh, you cunning thing! What’s his name?” 
Miss Lindy was pink with pride as her pet 
wiggled on to the floor and trotted about in- 
vestigating with an impudent nose. 

“The rancher who gave him to me called 
him Sandy. But I call him Bobbie Bruce after 
a dog I had when I was little.’ Bobbie Bruce 
about-faced after exploring the waste basket, 
and minding his manners a bit late, capered 
up to pay his respects to his hostess. Molly 
was laughing over his antics when the front 
door burst open, and after thumping things 
down on the hall table, Bax came up in three 
jumps, with a merry, “What ho! ‘The hos- 
pital!” 

“Thought you were going out among 
tonight, Molly,” he grinned. Then, at the 
quick misery that clouded her pale face: 
“Never mind, Sis’, it’s a rotten shame. But 
the little fairy in our home won’t have to play 
Simon-says-wigwag.” 

“What do you mean, Bax?’ Molly and Bob- 
bie Bruce were suddenly alert. 

“Tl show you soon as I change my collar 
and grab some grub. You always were keen 
on surprises, you know. You can be guessing.” 

The puppy shortened the time by growling 
over a ball and dashing wildly after it, getting 
stuck under a chest and having to be extracted 
bodily. Then he was so exhausted, he snuggled 
up beside Molly with a huge yawn, just as 
Baxter solemnly brought in a heavy black 
article and set it on ‘the little table, after 
which he did mysterious things with other 
mysterious ithings while Molly trilled, ‘Oh, 
oh! You did get it, Bax!’ For the longed- 
for radio set had materialized (the aerial had 
waited some time), and Molly felt as if he 
had thrown her a life belt. 

“Two sets of ear-phones, so you and Miss 
Lindy can have a little private concert till 
you go to sleep on it. KOA’s having a tip- 
top program tonight starting at 7.30, but you 
ean listen in on the rest of these United States 
before that. Yes, I’m tuning in for you now. 
Say, Sis’, stop choking me to a pulp!” Molly 
was demonstrating renewed strength with affec- 
tionate arms. 

Like telephone girls, a beaming Miss Lindy 
and a radiant Molly sat entranced while, at 
Kansas City, the Whispering Pianist of Radio, 
played and chatted drolly with his invisible 
audience. Then came a Hawaiian orchestra 
whose steel guitars and tinkling ukuleles were 
as near as if they played at the door, instead 
of in far-away Dallas. Baxter had shown 
Miss Lindy how to tune in for the local pro- 
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gram. And exactly at 7.30 came the an- 
nouncer’s voice: “This is Station KOA”—and 
Molly’s ery of delight. “Just think! Bax and 
Carl are right there.” ; 

Then her heart did a complete flip and her 
eyes opened so wide Miss Lindy was startled. 
“Wie are very fortunate in beginning our pro- 
gram with an extra number,’ the deep voice 
was saying. “By special arrangement, Miss 
Virginia Gordon will sing-a group of songs 
which she wishes dedicated to a little friend, 
Molly Montague.” 

Molly gasped and gaye such a jump that 
Bobby Bruce rolled off the couch with a sleepy 
grunt. “Oh, why—that’s me!” she told a 
thrilled Miss Lindy with more feeling than 
grammar. Hntranced silence, the ripple of a 
piano, then the pure, flute-like voice she re- 
membered so well. First came a southern 
mammy song the girls had always clamored for: 
Andrew Jackson White, shet yo’ eyes up tight! 


Daddy’s in de hen-house, lookin’ for a 
chicken ; ; 
Brudder’s waitin’ outside, help him wid de 
pickin’. 
Sistah’s makin’ con pones—Honey don’ ye 
ery ! 


Mammy’s gwine to make her chile a little 
chicken pie. 

Molly and Miss Lindy exchanged eloquent 
smiles. Then Molly’s eyes closed as the lilting 
melody of the next number changed the drip- 
ping outside into something magic, marvelous. 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

Why, how did Miss Virginia know how 
Molly had hated the tiresome rain? Still the 
clear voice rejoiced : 

It is not raining rain to-me, 

But fields of clover bloom— 
and on to the last soaring lark-notes of pure 
ecstasy : 

It is not raining rain to me, 

It’s raining violets! 

Miss Lindy’s eyes were swimmy and Molly 
blinked fast, but they were not bitter tears 
now. One more song! If she could only see 
the beautiful singer! What was it? Some- 
thing hauntingly familiar. Oh, it was the one 
Miss Virginia sang to her the time she was 
laid up with a broken arm. “I passed by your 
window,’—so sweet, so comforting. With a 
great sigh of utter content, Molly heard the 
last lines, sung with such warm feeling, and 
sung to her, no matter how many thousands 
listened : 

Good night, and God bless you, 
God bless you, my dear! 

When Bax tiptoed in about eleven, fairly 
bursting with satisfaction over the success of 
his plan—for it was he who had thought of 
asking Miss Virginia to sing over the radio 
for Molly’s sake,—Miss Lindy whispered her 
thanks and slipped away after disentangling 
puppy and girl. As Bax closed the door softly 
Molly roused slightly, and through the patter 
outside, Bax heard her murmur, “It’s raining 
violets !” 

(All rights reserved) 


John Wesley once said: “Do all the good 
you can; by all the means you can; in all the 
ways you can; in all the places you can; at 
all the times you can; to all the people you 
can; as long as ever you can.” 


Church Dedication in Denver 

With great joy and rejoicing SIxTH AVE. 
CoMMuNIty, DrNverR, CoL., dedicated its beau- 
tiful new building on Sunday, April 5. The 
event was of decided significance. It has been 
more than 15 years since Denver has seen the 
dedication of a new Congregational meeting 
house. The other Congregational churches of 
the city have given about $10,000 toward the 
erection of this plant. It is really a city-wide 
project and an expression of the close fellow- 
ship possible among independent churches. 

The Sixth Ave. Church is a development of 
the Harmon Congregational Church organized 
40 years ago at a crossroads five miles from 
Denver. The city grew out around it, creat- 
ing a new field and a new need. The little 
group of workers, with tremendous daring, sold 
their building on the back street, moved their 
services to temporary quarters in a more cen- 
tral location, developed a wide program of 
service to the community, and began working 
for a modern building to house their activities. 

Rev. H. B. Harrison was ealled on to help 
raise the funds. The Church Building Society 
gave large help. Individuals in other churches 
subseribed liberally. The members of the 
church assumed heavy responsibilities. The 
new building is a monument to the spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The church is of white brick in Spanish mis- 
sion style. The rooms are grouped about a 
wide foyer. Besides the beautiful auditorium 
with its memorial windows, there is a large 
gymnasium, with stage and dressing rooms, 
locker rooms and showers, a kitchen, ladies’ 
parlor, church school rooms, study, office, and 
janitor’s living rooms. The total investment 
is about $60,000. 

Pres. Ozora 8. Davis of Chicago Seminary 
was the preacher at the dedication on Sunday 
morning and night. He also spoke at a fellow- 
ship supper Monday night, which was attended 
by representatives of the other Cgongregational 
churches of the city. ‘The young people also 
had a chance to hear him at a union rally of 
the Congregational Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties in the new church the Saturday night 
preceding the dedication. 

Among the other speakers at the fellowship 
supper were Rey. W. O. Rogers, former pas- 
tor of the church, Supt. A. J. Sullens of the 
Home Missionary Society, Sec. Carl Stackman 
of the Church Building Society, Rev. Frank 
G. Brainerd of Boulevard Church, who largely 
raised the gifts from other churches, and ex- 
Governor William BH. Sweet. 

The pastor, Rey. HE. R. Bellingham, pre- 


sided at all services with glad heart and happy | 


smile, the leader in a great victory. From this 
event other churches are taking new courage 
and the bonds of fellowship of the Pilgrim faith 
in the Queen City are strengthened by this 
enterprise. 


A Church School Athletic League 


One of the serious problems of the church 
school is that of holding on to the boys and 
young men. In many schools a large number 
drop out between the ages of 15 and 21 years, 
and most of them are thereafter lost to both 
the school and the church. 

A promising attempt to solve this problem 
is being made in a rather unusual way by the 
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Protestant churches co-operating with the Y. 
M. C. A. in Haverhill, Mass. Recently an 
organization called the Church School Ath- 
letic League was formed. Its object, as stated 
in the constitution adopted, is: 

1. To work for the betterment and the en- 
largement of the church schools in Haverhill, 
Mass., by developing character through athletic 
contests and by making church school at- 
tendance a condition-of membership. 

2. To maintain. a big standard of honesty, 
courtesy, and manliness in athletic sport. 

8. To establish scientific physical training in 
the church schools. 

4. To secure and maintain a genuine ama- 
teur basis in church school sport. 

5. To institute, regulate, and govern inter- 
church school gymnastic and athletic meets. 

The organization has a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer; also a board 
of governors. This board, in addition to the 
officers just named, consists of one representa- 
tive from each church school. This board di- 
rects the affairs of the organization, and its vote 
is final in any disputed matter. Each church 
school representative is to form an athletic 
team in his own school. Membership in the 
teams composing the church school groups of 
the league is acquired by qualifying for regis- 
tration and paying a small annual fee. Wach 
church school, also, in behalf of its team, pays 
a larger fee. Qualification for registration is 
as follows: Any person who is an amateur, a 
bona fide member of a church school (i.e., who 
has attended nine times in the last three 
months, or six times in succession) shall be 
eligible for registration. In order to continue 
his status as an athlete in good standing under 
the rules of the league, this attendance must 
be maintained. Bach applicant shall present 
a certificate signed by the pastor or church 
school superintendent, asserting his good 
standing in that school, and by a physician or 
physical director of the Y. M. C. A. announcing 
his physical fitness. 

Much interest is being manifested. Thus far 
ten church schools have entered the league, 
and four more are expected to enter soon. 
These represent six denominations, five of 
the schools being Congregational. There will 
be bowling and basketball at the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium during the winter months, fol- 
lowed by outdoor sports in the spring. Con- 
tests will be held two evenings each week. 
Rey. H. HE. Hurd, pastor of Centre Congrega- 
tional, is president. D. J. Mulvihill, general 
secretary of the “Y,’” is vice-president, and 
Norman Robinson, physical director of the 
“Y,” is secretary-treasurer. Go ae0, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Anniversary of Men’s Class at Milford 

Mitrorp, Rev. G. Homer Lane, pastor, re- 
cently held a celebration of the eighth anni- 
versary of the Deacon Held Men’s Class. The 
pastor used as the topic of his sermon, “A 
Man and His Church,” and the class was ad- 
dressed at the Sunday school hour by Mr. 
H. DB. Greeley of Nashua, on a civie topic. 
The evening service was in charge of the 
class, the president, Deacon C. O. Proctor, pre- 


siding. The accomplishments of the 
were recounted, and valuable a 
the future were made. 


With the Nashua Churches 

During the winter, under the leaders 
the pastor, Rey. E. F. Nauss, First 
vived the week night service. Dean 
The Larger Faith was studied durin 
ary, and the fellowship of Pray 
Lent. Hertzler’s History of Utopian 
is now being used. A marked iner 
been noted in the Sunday morning 
and the order of worship has been rey 
beautified by the addition of helpful rit 

Pizerim has at present a membe 
527, a gain of 119 during the six years 
leadership of Rey. L. L. Barber. Mr. © 
has been giving a series of lectures w 
auspices. of the city Y. M. ©. A. on 
Poets of New England,” Whittier, Lo 
Bryant, and Robert Frost. Miss G6 
Frost, a member of this church, who 
home on a furlough from her a 
in Africa, spoke at a recent morning § 
and on the following evening a receptio 
given in her honor. 

The men’s brotherhood class of ‘Frrs 
changed the name of its organization | 
Richardson Men’s Club, in honor of 
Cyrus Richardson, D.D., pastor “? 
the church. 


Fast Day Observed 


The Granite state is almost the only 
in the Union which retains Fast Day 
legal holiday. This year the churches 
cord were invited to hold a union sery 
the chapel of Sourn, Rev. C. B. Bare, Q 
in observance of the day. A large au 
assembled for the service which was 
vival of an ancient custom, coming down 
Colonial days. Gov. John G. Win 
active layman of the Protestant H 
Church, gave an impressive talk on 1 
ject of “The Needs of Charity,’ b 
remarks on I Cor. 13. The sermon 
preached by Dr. G. H. Reed, of First 
dean of the Protestant clergymen of the 
tal city. “Fast day,” said Dr. Reed, 
day to reflect on the necessity of be 
spiritual, and should for that reason b 
served in such a light.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Phillips, South Boston, Receives New Me 
On Haster, PuHi~ities, SoutrH Bosto 
H. A. Morton, pastor, received 43 ne’ 
bers, six of whom were young members. 
Boy Scout troop of the church and 
in uniform. During a pastorate of f 
Mr. Morton has received 176 into churt 
lowship. 
The Easter congregations were th 
in many years, nearly 600 being p 
the morning service. All organizatio 
now working to install, during the sum! 
$5,000 heating plant in the church. 
Phillips is widely known as “the chi 
the wonderful prayer meeting,” the avi 
tendance being over 100; during Ho 


Church is now using a choir guild 
people for the evening services, ¥ 
often given special concerts. 
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9 a Phillips young men’s club, “Mary HE. 
xter” mission circle for girls, a Boy Scout 
op, training classes led by the pastor and 
the church missionaries, and a children’s 
vir, as well as five active Christian En- 
ivor societies. All these organizations haye, 
turn, led a prayer meeting of the church. 


rth Woburn Making Fine Progress 

The 75th anniversary which was so fittingly 
erved has given Norra WoBURN a new im- 
pulse and impetus 
under the leadership 
of Rev. J. M. Blue. 
An attractive illumi- 
nated sign gives both 
publicity and a wel- 
come. A men’s club 
has become a_ force 
not only in the church 
but the community. 
At Waster, twenty- 
two new members 
were received. This 
number constitutes -a 
10 per cent. increase 
the former membership. The prospect for 
future of the church is encouraging. 


Rev. J. M. Bur 


ion Summer Services at Haverhill 

Juring the five Sundays of August and the 
t Sunday of September five HAveruILu 
irches will hold union services. The.churches 
ting are Wirst, North, and Centre Congrega- 
mal, the Unitarian, and the First Univergal- 
The preachers engaged are Dr. D. Brewer 
dy, Boston; Dr. O. S. Davis, and Dr. W. 
Patton, Chicago; Dr. Harold Speight and 
_A. ©. Dieffenbach, Boston; and Dr. W. BE. 
rton, Oak Park, Ill. 


juest for Union, Amesbury 

Tyion, Amuspury, Rev. B. L. Baker, min- 
r, has recently received a bequest of $2,000 
m the estate of Mrs. Susie Newton, an at- 
dant of Union and a lifelong resident of 
town. 


igns from First, Boxford 
vey. HE. L. Bradford, pastor of First, Box- 


D, since 1913, has tendered his resignation } 


take effect June 28. He has been made 
tor emeritus. On Easter Sunday 10 per- 
S were received into membership on con- 
on of faith. Since 1919 Mr. Bradford has 
) been pastor of Linebrook, Ipswich. 


pshots from the Weburn Association 
selow are some of the high lights in the 
Orts given at the meeting of the Woburn 
ociation of Churches, at Montvale, April 
which have not been reported before: 
sEDFORD has a new parsonage, the gift of 
M. Crosby. Electric lights and other im- 
vements have been added to the church 
lding. Rev. F. W. Thompson is pastor. 
NNNFIELD, a church of 115 members, has 
re than doubled the pastor’s salary and 
sed. the year with a good balance in hand. 
2 new salary is $2,500. 

ANDEN, MALDEN, has increased the salary 
its pastor twice in two years. 

Vest Meprorp is sending ten of its choicest 
ng people to Northfield. 

fystic, Mrprorp, has developed its young 
ple’s work in a surprising manner and is- 
d a-year book. Rey. T. C. Richards is 
minister. 

{mprorD Hiristpr, Rey. W. H. Watson, 
tor, has $44,000 secured in loans, pledges, 
| gifts for its new church building. Work 
| be started at once. 

yorTH Reapine, Rey. J. H. Jones, pastor, 
| @ community Christmas tree for which 
‘church is sponsor. The church furnishes 
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‘free transportation to church and church school 
to people living on the outskirts. 

WAKEFIELD, Rey. Austin Rice, minister, 
paid $4,500 for a new parsonage for the mis- 
sionary pastor. 
pastor’s sermons and has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and plan for a new parish 
house. i 

First, MErLrROsE, has a moving picture 
machine and a new leader of young people’s 
work, George A. McPheters, and is planning 
a building for the church school. Rev. R. H. 
Bennett is pastor. 

WILMINGTON, Rey. A. A. Simmons, minis- 
ter, sends motor busses to six out of nine dis- 
triets of the town to bring people to church 
and chureh school, and provides free lunch 
for the children at church school. The at- 
tendance at church has doubled. 

The new chancel of First, WINCHESTER, 
was used for the first time at Haster. The 
new pastor’s study is completed and the new 
organ soon will be. The total cost of these 
improvements is $60,000. There is on hand in 
eash and pledges about $90,000 for the new 


It has a fund to print the. 
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parish house. As much more will be raised 
for the same purpose by a bond issue among 
the church people. In Dr. H. J. Chidley’s ten- 
year pastorate 638 new members have been 
added. 

SECOND, WINCHESTER, has on hand in loans, 
gifts, and pledges $31,000 toward a new church 
building. Rey. J. H. Whitley is minister. 

MONTVALE, WOBURN, issues a church monthly 
paper, the Montvale Messenger, and puts it in 
every Protetsant home in the community. 

Large additions were made to membership 
of most of the churches at Haster. Many re- 
ported the largest attendance at church on 
Haster of many years. Five different churches 
said that they found their accommodations. for 
their. church schools utterly imadequate and 
that they were considering the pressing needs 
of larger quarters. T. Cc. B. 


West Medway’s New Pastorate 

Increased attendance and renewed interest 
in the midweek service mark the ministry of 
Rev. David Crockett at Wrest Mrpway. A 
Boy Scout troop has been organized, backed 


The Fine Art 
of Living Together 


“If industry is to be moralized, if there 
is to be a steadier exaltation of the human 
values at stake in the work-a-day world, and 

_ ifthe nations of earth are to be set together in 
a brotherhood of endeavor for the common 
good, then we shall have to have ranks up- 
on ranks of plain, everyday men and women 
who will have the mind of Christ and are 
ready to do the hard things which will have 
to be done for the gaining of that better 
social order.” 


Inter-church co-operation 
Social agencies 


is removed. 


The Congregational Education Society 


through its Department of Social Service 
furnishes the churches with trustworthy information regarding 


The new spirit in industry 


This service is given through Congregational educational pub- 
lications, distribution of literature, conferences and addresses. 


Extension of such service is hindered by the Society’s deficit 
of $50,000. It must be further restricted unless this hindrance 


The Society closes its year May 31. Will you help us now 


to clear away this barrier to a larger and better service ? 


Checks for Special Gifts should be made payable to the 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


: 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Community programs 
International peace 
Race relations 
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by an efficient men’s club. On Haster Sunday 
23 members were received, mostly by profes- 
sion. In addition to the large congregation of 
the morning, a vesper service under the aus- 
pices of the young men’s class filled the church. 
The Lotus Quartet sang most acceptably. The 
church school has pledged $200 on the appor- 
tionment for the year and has purchased new 
song books. 


The Charles Lothrop Noyes Memorial Tablet 

The bronze tablet erected late last year in 
BroaDwAy-WINTER Hitt, SOMERVILLE, com- 
memorating the long pastorate of Dr. C. L. 
Noyes and his rich and varied life altogether, 
not only becomes an adornment in a church 
interior already attractive, but it takes its 
place in the histeric background of the 
church. 

The tablet is a felicitous piece of work, the 
creation of Louis L. Leach of Taunton; it is 
rectangular in shape, having its longer axis 
perpendicular. Its position is on a wall to 
the right of the pulpit, and happily set to 
receive the light of a neighboring window. The 
upper portion contains a medallion likeness 


AMHILDRENS DAY 


HALL: MACK CO. FREE 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO-PAGEANT SERVICES 

1. Gateways of the aati may be used with 

2.His Wondrous Works § or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. 11. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 

* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs. Plenty of good material, 20¢ each. 

* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 

Our “ Magnificat” is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seenit? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination, 


| HALL-MACK CO. I oie & Arch Sts., 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. § Philadelphia, Pa. 
Half a Million Enrolled Last Year 
EN, and the Work is Growing! 
Daily The “D. V. B.S.” solves the Children’s Va- 
cation Problem. Improves the physical, 
mental, social, spiritual development. 
2 E. C. KNAPP’S TWO BOOKS 
acation offer plans that work, simple to 
understand, easy to operate — 
YOU NEED THEM BOTH: 
Spaenebie on the 
ible Schools .2.¥: 
“The Cominunlty 
Pee eae ESD as Can Oe NT OTE OS. | Buse 


At All Booksellers 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


Each $1.00 
17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 
91 Seventh Ave. 


“Ye 
y, “athise Lo. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 


Bibles tor Lodges 


Fraternal and Secret Societies | 
Every size and price 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Walker’s 


Concordance 


Box 433 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Cloth $3.00. 34 leather $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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in low relief, and almost a front view. The 
seulptor’s art, in reaching a likeness with the 
merit of this one, of a subject the sculptor had 
never known except in photographs, seems re- 
markable. Mr. Leach put his whole soul into 
this work, and the molten bronze, playing its 
obedient part, followed his skillful leading. 

The lower portion of the tablet contains the 
inscription : 

CHARLES LOTHROP NOYES 
Born of missionary parents in Ceylon, 
Sept. 11, 1851. 
Died in Yokohama, Aug. 8, 19238. 

Graduate of Yale University and Andover 

Theological Seminary; Doctor of Divinity, 

Harvard University. Minister of this 

Church, 1881-1923. 

He was ever open to all high, pure, 

ennobling influences. The voices of Earth 

and Heaven gave to him their rarest and 

best. Through him those voices still 

speak to us in undying messages of truth 
and love. 

At tthe dedication exercises Dr. Charles F. 
Carter of Hartford, Ct., gave an address 
which was as near a perfect tribute to a loved 
companion and friend as an address could well 
be. The whole service was an impressive and 
beautiful one. 


Easter Accessions in and Around Brockton 

With 2,000 attending Easter services at 
SourH, Brockton, 80 were received into mem- 
bership. At Haston 50 were added, increas- 
ing the number received during the pastorate 
of Rey. C. H. Baldwin to 343 in two years. 
WENDELL AveE., BrockTon, admitted 12 and 
WINTHROP, HOLBROOK, eight. 


Bequest to Massachusetts Churches 

By the will of the late Edward Pierce of 
Brookline, Hopkinton receives $1,000 and 
HARVARD, BRooKLINE, $2,000. 


Hadwen Park, Worcester, Pushing Forward 

HADWEN PARK, WORCESTER, is in a more 
prosperous condition than it has known for 
some time. The recently installed pastor, Rey. 
H. §. Lyon, has been giving especial attention 
to the building up of the young people’s work. 
One feature of the morning service is the 
children’s talks which the pastor has been giv- 
ing, which have attracted a large number of 
children and young people to the morning serv- 
ices. At the Easter evening service, a splendid 
organization of young women, the Queens of 
Avalon, under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyon, marched into the church in a body, and 
took part in the service. 

The church is now preparing to paint the 
house of worship and to make other®improve- 
ments and repairs. A recent drama given by 
the ladies’ aid was so successful that several 


of the churches of the city have asked to have ; 


it repeated in their church. 


Randolph Gains and Programs 

RANDOLPH has undertaken a new ministry 
to the community through a moving picture 
machine and stereopticon, recently presented 
to the church. With plans for painting the 


‘edifice now under way, interior improvements 


are being made at the parsonage. Special Holy 
Week services were addressed by Rev. Messrs. 
Kk. A. Handanian, East Weymouth; J. A. 
Harding, Avon; M. A. Barrett, Campello; B.- 
H. Gibson, Brockton. 

Rey. M. O. Baltzer, the pastor, was lately 
presented with a fine radio set, and at the 
recent annual meeting was voted a $200 in- 
crease in salary. 


Southwick’s New House of Worship 
SOUTHWICK observed its 150th anniversary 
Sept. 15-16, 1923. A pageant was worked out 
locally and presented, giving a vivid history 
of the congregation. Crowded audiences were 


May ts, 


addressed by Dr. F. M. Sheldon and 
former pastors, Rey. Henry O. Hannun 
Rey. D. L. Kibbe. 

It was decided to’ commemorate the occ 
by building a new church house. The ¢ 
stone was laid the last Sunday in July, 
The address was given by Venerable 
deacon G. W. Morrison. 

The church building was redecorapa 
church house dedicated and opened De 
1924. The cost of the new church hous 
about $20,000. This little congregatic 
116 members raised during 1924 about $1 
including its full benevolence apportion 
The new building is small and simple 
most usable. There are separate room 
four departments in the church school an 
separate classrooms. There is a complete 
stage, a good dining room, and a most 
veniently arranged kitchen. 


CONNECTICUT 4 
Christie Golden Wedding 4 
‘The 50th wedding anniversary of Rew 
Mrs. George W. Christie occurred ‘in § 
Coventry, Wednesday, April 29. Owing t 
very serious illness of Rev. Mr. Christi 
attempt to observe the anniversary wi 
celebration was made. However, the 
were presented with many suitable remi 
from relatives and hosts of friends. 
A beautiful rose tree bearing fifty b. 
was given by the Ladies Society of F 
gregational Church, South Coventry. 
parishioners of the Congregational Ch 
Florence, Mass., over which a son 
honored pair, Rey. Ralph A. Christie, 
sent congratulations together with fifty 
tiful roses. The Ladies Aid Society 
Congregational church, Berkeley, Mass 
a wonderful bunch of carnations and f 
a token of sincere remembrance. This 
was Mr. Christie’s last pastorate 


FOSDIC 


AND THE 
FUNDAMENTALIS 


By VINCENT G. BURNS 


a 


A 8teat Book on a great The 


A\% intensely valuable discussi 
the Controversy. 


75c, Post-paid 


B 


The League for Public Discussi 
500 Fifth Avenue 


Bible Study Through 


Educational Dramatic 
By HELEN L. WILLCOX 


Especially valuable for the religi 
educational worker who is venturini 
into the promising field of religiou 
drama. 


NET, $1.00; BY MAIL, $1.10 4 


NEW YORK 
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red and took up his residence in South 
entry in 1911. The Willing Workers So- 
y connected. with the Union Congregational 
irch, Amesbury, Mass., where Rev. Mr. 
istie was the pastor 25 years ago, sent 
eautiful remembrance also. Many other 
: tokens were sent by relatives and 
ds in Boston, Plymouth, Amesbury, New- 
yort, Taunton, Northampton, Mass., and 
n Nashua, N. H., beside from friends in 
th Coventry. Many gifts, including over 
in gold and bills, were received. There 
; telegrams from the Pacific Coast, from 
nesota, and over a hundred mail greetings 
ympathy and love from friends everywhere. 
ey. George W. Christie was a minister and 
nd loved and honored by all who knew him. 
served as pastor in the Congregational 
rehes of New England for nearly 50 years, 
mn his sight failed and sickness came upon 
. His spiritual vision was always clear, 
he will be remembered for many years, 
well as his faithful wife, in the fields in 
they labored for the coming of God’s 
ie. 
RHODE ISLAND 
cil Window in Memory of Rey. C. F. Roper 
- ladies’ guild of River Point, Rey. W. 
onard, pastor, gave a beautiful window 
cting “Christ Blessing the Children,” in 


uVER Pornt’s NEwiy INSTALLED WINDOW 


1ory of a former pastor, Rev. Charles Fre- 
t Roper, who died last year in California. 
"ceremony of unveiling the window, April 
was led by Mr. Leonard, assisted by Mr. 
M. Clarke and Rev. G. A. Burgess and 
. Mr. Green. Mr. Roper’s pastorate was 
1 1904 to 1921. He served as scribe of the 
de Island Conference and as registrar for 
iy years. He was painstaking and conse- 
ed, and multitudes rise up to bless his 
ory. The fruit of his ministry among 
th and children was abundant and ad- 
ible. 

. NEW JERSEY 
vy Church Dedicated in Rutherford 
UTHERFORD rejoiced in the dedication on 
ter Sunday of their new church and com- 
lity house costing over $80,000. This 
eyement was the result of two years of 
ageous and sacrificial effort following the 
which destroyed the former church build- 
in February, 1923. The day was marked 
only by the dedication of the new building 
by the reception of 86 new members into 
rch membership. 
he new building is a beautiful structure, 


ay 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The church is the executor of the will of 
Christ. 


with a worshipful church auditorium and a 
well appointed and finely equipped parish house 
for all sorts of church and community uses. 
A community hall, gymnasium, bowling alley, 
dining room, and kitchen make equipment for 
a wide variety of service to the community. 

One of the largest factors in the success of 
this enterprise has been the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. N. W. Pendleton, who was called 
to ithe pastorate from Reno, Nev., a few 
months after the fire. He found a small but 
loyal and courageous congregation worshiping 
temporarily in an auditorium some distance 
away from the center of the parish, but during 
the year and a half congregations have 
largely increased, a building campaign has 
been successfully carried on, and one of the 
most commodious and beautiful structures of 
the Congregational Church in New Jersey has 
been erected. The church is the only one in 
a large and well-populated district and has the 
most favorable prospect of growth and in- 
creased service. 

At both services on Haster Sunday there 
was an attendance of over 500, and at the eve- 
ning services during the week the building was 
also crowded. At the morning services, Rey. 
Henry Utterwick, who was the organizer and 
founder of the “Congregational Church in 
Rutherford, made the prayer. The address of 
welcome was given by Mr. Harry McGowan, 
vice-chairman of ithe board of trustees and 
also chairman of the building committee. On 
Wednesday evening a reception was given at 
which an address was made by Supt. C. W. 
Carroll. 

Mr. Fred Hoffman, chairman of the fund 
raising committee, and Mrs. F. L. Clokey, 
chairman of the board of trustees, rendered 
large service in the consummation of the 
project. 


Another Kind of Lenten Service 

Lenten teas were held by the women of 
BELLEVILLE AvE., NEWARK, with a program 
each week including a religious address. The 
attendance was large, and the spirit of the 
church is hopeful. 


Recognition Service for Haworth Pastor 

HaAwortH held an informal recognition sery- 
ice in honor of its new pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Richards, on the evening of March 6. Rey. 
Joseph Hammond gave the address to the 
people, and Rey. C. W. Carroll to the pastor. 
A warm welcome was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards. 


OHIO 
In and Around Cleveland 

The Easter season was one of unparalleled 
weather conditions—and on Waster day more 
people attended our churches than ever before 
in the history of the church. Wuctimp Avez., 
CLEVELAND, Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, pastor, was 
obliged to hold two morning services, at nine 
and eleven o’clock, both filling the auditorium. 
People were turned away from some of ithe 
churches. Nearly all our churches received 
large accessions in the season. The training 
class method of evangelism was generally used. 
Many churches reported large groups at the 
sunrise prayer meetings. 

Houcu, CLEVELAND, is waging a great cam- 
paign to pay off its debt of $55,000, and is 
succeeding. GRACE CHURCH is completing the 
much _ needed addition to its equipment at a 
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cost of $30,000. Our latest mission at BRooK- 
LYN HEIGHTS is taking steps to erect a tempo- 
rary building and to organize an incorporated 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Dewey are doing 
an excellent work in interesting the people of 
the whole community in which no other Prot- 
estant church will be organized. 

Cleveland Protestants are watching with in- 
tense interest the impassé in the Heights, 
where St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, in disre- 
gard of well defined rules of comity, proposes 
to move from BHuclid Ave. and Hast 40th St. 
and build on a lot purchased exactly opposite 
the well-established Fairmont Presbyterian 
Church. The Presbyterians, backed up by the 
whole Federated Church movement, have pro- 
tested to the Bishop, who has always declined 
to join in the Federated Church agreements 
for comity. But now comes St. Albans Epis- 
copal Church, protesting on the basis of 
Episcopal rules against the invasion of their 
territory by another Hpiscopal church. If the 
Bishop decides either way the losing church 
will appeal to the General Convention for re- 
lief. All of which once more proves either 
that “the way of the transgressor is hard,” or 
that being a bishop is no “snap.” 

Meantime the doctrine of comity maintained 
now for 14 years is ‘being tested, and is re- 
vealing its possibilities for good. 

‘Ohio churches during 1925 made a substan- 
tial gain in membership, over 1,500 net, and a 
still greater proportional gain in gifts for the 
apportionment totaling $173,000. The women’s 
organizations have been especially prosperous 
and enterprising. Any merger plang by the 
special committee of the National Council 
which would chill the ardor of the women 
would be a first class tragedy. D. F. B. 


Rey. John H. Hull, Pastor Emeritus 

After 11 years of a most happy and suc- 
cessful pastorate at Kent, Ohio, unusually 
exacting because of the presence of the State 
Normal School with its great swarms of em- 
bryo teachers, this hopeful, happy veteran lays 
down the active pastorate, to become pastor 
emeritus, and persuades the people to elect 
Rev. Hubert F. Loomis as his successor, 

Dr. Hull is a’ graduate of Oberlin Seminary, 
and has had notable pastorates in Ashtabula, 
where he founded the Harbor Church, in Cleve- 
land, where he put the Grace Church on its 
feet, at Marblehead, O., and at Frankfort, 
Mich., where he secured the land and started 
the Congregational Assembly, which has had 
a phenomenal success; and then at Kent, where 
he has led the church into a modern equip- 
ment and organization of great efficiency and 
influence. For years Dr. Hull has been the 
Chaplain of Cleveland’s crack military com- 
pany, the famous Cleveland Grays, and in 
1919 was moderator of the Ohio Conference. 

All Congregationalists in the state were 
surprised that a pastor of such mental vigor 
and intense activity should think of leaving 
the active ministry. But his presence in the 
State as pastor, free to engage in the general 
work of the churches will be greatly valued. 
Dr. Hull’s irenie personality has enabled him 
to hold and teach the most modern views with- 
out offense to his more conservative brethren 
of all denominations and his council has at all 
times been sought and given with the utmost 
freedom and satisfaction. D.F.B. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Active Young People at Sophia 

The junior and young people’s classes in 
the Sunday school at SopHra are growing. A 
young people’s organization has been formed, 
called the “Such As I Have Club,” which has 
a good program every Friday evening. The 
pastor, Rey. S. M. Penn, has also charge of 
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the work at Flint Hill, Bailey’s Grove, and 
Star. 


Albemarle to Build New Church Home 

The members of ALBEMARLE are planning for 
a new church building. Excavation of the lot 
has already eommenced, the men of the church 
donating their Jabor after working hours at 
night. Rev. W. B. Graham is pastor. 


GEORGIA 

Dr. Dodge’s Two Years at Central, Atlanta 

Dr. D. Witherspoon Dodge rounded out on 
the last Sunday in April his first two years 
with CENTRAL, ATLANTA. During that time 71 
new members have been added to the church. 
More important, perhaps, than the number of 
new members added is the new spirit within 
the church. This is one of such encouragement, 
hope, and harmony as to prophesy much 
greater results in the time that lies ahead. 
The church school, under the direction of 
Mrs. Uriel Patterson, has more than doubled 
in number. Every branch of the church work 
is in. a.thoroughly flourishing condition. The 
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young people deserve special mention here. In 
addition to his work within the church itself, 
Dr. Dodge has taken an active part in the 
work of interdenominational co-operation in 
the city, and has been elected for this year 
president of the Evangelical Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, and first vice-president of the Chris- 
tian Council of Atlanta. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fine Music at Rapid City 

At Rapip Crry, Rev. J. H. Olmstead, min- 
ister, the choir rendered ‘“‘The Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” by Dubois, on the evening of Good 
Friday. The large audience was deeply moved 
by the work of the choir, who had practiced 
this musie until the passion of the Christ was 
ingrained into their hearts and they were able 
to impart the same spirit. 

Faster Sunday morning the same choir ren- 
dered the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” and “I know that 
My Redeemer Liveth” was sung. Twenty-one 
new members were received into fellowship and 
four children were baptized. In the evening 
the religious drama, “He Was the Son of God,” 
was given by a Sunday school class of twenty- 
two members. 

This church enjoyed two concerts this spring 
given by the Yankton College Men’s Glee Club 
under the direction of Prof. Lee N. Dailey, 
one on a Friday night and again on a Sunday 
evening nine days later. 


MISSOURI 


Iberia’s Gymnasium 

Iberia Academy is a child of St. Louis As- 
sociation, located in, the Ozarks. Prof. G. 
Byron Smith has been principal for 33 years. 
On Monday, April 27, the corner stone for 
its new gymnasium, now under construction, 
was laid. 


-George T. Howser Ordained at St. Louis 


George T. Howser, a member of Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, was ordained to the min- 
istry recently by the St. Louis Association. 

For some time Mr. Howser has been a li- 
centiate and supplying various pulpits in 
Eastern Missouri. He is chaplain in connec- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A., and visits con- 
valescent hospitals for the veterans of the 
World War. 


ILLINOIS 


Pilgrim, Oak Park, Host to Foreign Students WALNUT HILL SCH 6) 


Pingrim, Oak Park, Dr. E. B. Allen, min- 
ister, held an unusual service on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 19. A group of foreign students 
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from the University of Chicago were i 
to be the guests in homes of the parish 
Saturday afternoon until Monday mo, 
They assisted in thé morning service and 
of them, representing different nations 
faiths, spoke in the evening on the g 
theme, “The ‘Call to Christian World. 
Fellowship.” They also spoke in variou 
partments and classes of the church schoc 
at the Christian Endeavor service. Had 
presented the matter from the standpoi 
his own nation and the discussion was ¢ 
by Mr. Robert Inglis, director of young { 
in Pilgrim Church, and Dr. Allen. In di 
ing the question of world-wide fellowshij 
young people were perfectly frank in 
comments on the attitude and action o 
United States and also thoroughly frif 
They gave those who heard them a br 
view of the problems which confront the 
their own homelands, and a new spirit of 
pathy was developed. The young people 
accepted the invitation were: Mr. K. Os 
Mr. T. Kawamura, Mr. P. O. Takahashi 
Daniel Droba, Mr. Y. P. Mei, Mr. Jos 
Aruego, Miss V. K. Nyi, Mr. Tomonori 1 
Miss Chica Yamada, Miss May Yamada, 
Rosalind Han, Mr. and Mrs. Fakhru 
Pirzada. The church is now planning to 
this an annual event in its program, | 


Church Building Projects 
Three churches in the Chicago distrie 
engaged in building projects. First, HvAn! 
is just in the midst of a most thoroug 
campaign for raising $500,000 with whi 
build both a new church and a parish 
Mr. Frederic W. Chamberlain is chairms 
the finance committee and the campaign 
been worked out in detail that far ex 
anything attempted in tthe Chicago 
heretofore. Dr. W. T. MecHlveen, a fe 
pastor, spent a week in aiding the } 
The subscriptions are now well over the § 
000 mark and undoubtedly the entire an 
will be raised. The new building will 
the Colonial type of architecture and wil 
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tely care for the great work at Evanston, 
many years to come. Rev. Hugh Elmer 
wn is pastor. 

RYN Mawe, which is a comparatively young 
rch, situated in a fine suburban district on 
South Shore, is engaged in a campaign to 
e $150,000 to complete its plant. The 
er stone for the new building was laid a 
k ago. This is the only church in its im- 
iate community and it maintains complete 
munity service, with a director of religious 
sation and young people’s work. The 
ech put $150,000 into its building last year 
has subscribed considerably more than two- 
ds of the amount needed for this new en- 
rise. Rey. M. R. Boynton is pastor. 
ORTH, OAK PARK, where Rey. F. W. Ray- 
id was recently installed pastor, has just 
m its campaign for a $150,000 building. 
Park is quite a Congregational village, 
1 six churches. North is situated in a 
dly growing district and finds its present 
it entirely inadequate for the service it 
) render. 


irn of Dr. Roblee to Sycamore 

YCAMORE is rejoicing in ‘the recent return 
Rey. Henry S. Roblee to its leadership, 
r an absence from the church of 14 years. 
Roblee had his training at Hillsdale Col- 
, Mich., and has served churches at St. 
ph, Mich., Kenosha, Wis., Decatur, Glen 
m and Prophetstown, Ill., and has now re- 
ied to Sycamore for the second pastorate. 
ing his former administration the church 
rebuilt and the membership largely in- 
sed. Since his return to the church, which 
been pastorless' for some time, every de- 
ment of the work has responded generously 
lis leadership. This is especially true of 
church school and the young people’s 
1D. The church is greatly heartened by 
leadership and goes forward with courage. 


IOWA 
lened by Loss of Pastor 
[RsT, CEDAR RApips, had an inspiring 
ter, with 27 received into the membership. 
H. M. Vittum, pastor of the church when 
present building was erected, was the 
icher and gave an inspiring sermon. In- 
d of weeping at ‘the tomb of the beloved 
or, Dr. H. F. Milligan, who died March 23, 
church feels that it can honor his memory 
¢ by carrying on the work which he has 
down. Because of her extensive ac- 
ntance with the work of the church, Mrs. 
igan has been engaged to carry on the 
oral visitation and attend to other details 
the church, while they are looking for 
her leader. She will continue this work 
1 Sept. 1. The young people are just now 
ing forward to the Christian Endeavor 
vention which is to be held in Cedar Rapids 
une. All the people have a mind to work, 
it is hoped that a worthy successor to Dr. 
igan may be secured within a reasonable 
WISCONSIN 

_F.N. Dexter Forty Years in Ministry 
; the close of the service of UNION GROVE 
Jaster Sunday morning, Rev. F. N. Dexter 
Presented with one dozen roses, and a box 
aining $40 in gold in honor of the 40th 
versary of his ordination. In presenting 
gift, Mr. T. W. Griffiths expressed the 
that Mr. Dexter would continue as pastor 
nis church for many years. 
ie ordination of Mr. Dexter took place in 
village of Shioction, Wis., where he began 
work as pastor. For several years after 
ordination he was engaged in home mis- 
ary work, organizing churches and Sunday 
ols. He led in the building of several 
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churches, during the next few years. Because 
of his experience in missionary fields, he was 
called to field work as district missionary and 
superintendent for the Wisconsin Conference. 
Ale was in the general work for 23 years. 
Then he settled in the Elroy pastorate for five 
years, and from there came to Union Grove in 
December, 1928. 

Mr. Dexter has announced a series of Sun- 
day evening talks, in which he will speak of 
some of his experiences of the past 40 years. 


CALIFORNIA 

Gave Short Addresses at Movie Theater 

A feature of the Lenten program carried 
out by Dr. John Gardner of First, RIVERSIDE, 
was the giving of morning sermons based on 
recently published books and on Sunday eve- 
nings the going to the moving picture theater 
and giving a five-minute talk at seven and 
again at nine. In between he conducted his 
regular evening service. Dr. Gardner hag 
been glad to use this opportunity to preach 
the Gospel to 1,400 people who have drifted 
away from the churches. They have responded 
splendidly and seem to like the innovation. 


First, San Diego, Going on ‘‘High’’ 

‘Congregations at First, San Dirco, fill the 
building both morning and evening. One hun- 
dred and fifty were added to the membership 
roll last year, making it about 800. With the 
growing prosperity, the salary of the musical 
director was increased, and that of the min- 
ister, Rey. Roy Campbell, becomes $6,000, Over 
a year ago, the debt of $50,000 incurred for 
expansion of property was covered by pledges 
to be paid in three years, of which $31,000 
has already been paid in. The annual budget 
is $15,000. About $4,000 was raised for 
benevolences. 

A work of great interest is Plymouth Cen- 
ter in a populous residence neighborhood. 
When this work was taken over, the debts 
were paid on the attractive and well planned 
property, and many activities arranged. Rey. 
William Forshaw, assistant pastor of First, 
has charge, and some of the best workers of 
the church assist. There is a church school 
of over 200. Sunday evening a forum for 
popular discussion is maintained. 

Three physicians co-operate with the min- 
ister of First in caring for cases which he 
sends them. In their good service for the 
poor and sick, the women’s union are helpful 
to the patients at Camp Kearney. Through 
the Pilgrim Club Council, ‘‘the normal life of 
youth is brought under the direction of their 
own developed spiritual leadership.” Hach con- 
cluding Wednesday evening, the church night 
takes a departure to an old-fashioned social 
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Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Two Ten Day Summer Conferences 


Fourth Annual Conference on City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 

For Pastors and other Religious Workers, men and 
women, in City and Industrial Centers. Interdenomina- 
tional. Intensive Group Study. Lectures by prominent 
Pastors and Social Workers. For full information ad- 
dress Prof. Gaylord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union Theological 
Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York-City. 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 

An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Thaddeus H. 
Ames, M.D., Prof. P. O’Connell, Prof. Kemper Fuller- 
ton, Prof. John Baillie and Prof. James Everett Frame, 
on The Ministry, Psychoanalysis,-Race and Religion, 
the Meaning of Religion, Old and New Testament Study. 
For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Director, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association gerv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Wiarrpn J. Moutron, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
{3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. a 
ts) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


An Educated Ministry 


Our Pilgrim Fathers believed in an educated ministry; they gave their 
sons to this supreme service; they founded Colleges and Seminaries for the 


thorough training of their leaders. 


Our Pilgrim Churches are today committed to this same strategic program. 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


was founded in 1855, and has trained more than 2,000 leaders for Christian 


service throughout the world. 


There is a place for you. 


Send for catalog and full information. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago. 
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with games, refreshments, and general ac- 
quaintance. Among the young married women, 
the World Fellowship Club engages them once 
a month, their meetings alternating with work 
and program. Several of the members devote 
vital fellowship in the service of the Chinese 
Mission. 


Annual Convocation at Avalon 


On the Monday following Waster, the min- 
isters of Southern California, of the Congrega- 
tional complexion, took boat for Catalina Island. 
There were 84 of them this season, the largest 
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body ever. To follow the strenuous labor lead- 
ing to Haster, by five days on this emerald isle 
of the Pacific; and after the jubilation of the 
greatest day in the church year, to talk things 
over; that is a privilege to which the pastors 
look forward with great joy. 

Good friends furnish free transportation to 
the home missionary ministers and the hos- 
pitable people of the Island open their hotels, 
so that a choice outing and convocation is put 
within ‘the reach of all. Fellowship just to 
be with one another—is the major motive. 
To relax, under the restfulness of the peace- 


A Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 4 
Separate dormitories for boys and girls. 


buildings 100-acre farm. 
DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of Trustees. 


118th year opens Sept. 16th. Hich elevation. 


Nine 


Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing club. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, A.M., Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 


| Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Quinneh Tuk—The Northfield Camp for Boys. 
Field and water sports. Nature hikes. Horseback 
riding. Motor trips to lakes and mountains. In- 
ducements for musicians. Best influences. Moder- 
ate rates. No extras. Booklet. Address Secretary, 
Quinneh Tuk, Northfield, Mass. 


For Sale—Ideal summer home. Farm of 100 
acres, 17 miles from Manchester, N. H. Located 
on high ground, with beautiful view. Old- 
fashioned house of 9 rooms, in good repair. 
Large barn, hen house, and tool shed. Young 
apple orchard of 150 trees; also pears, plums, 
cherries, and blueberries. Fine stand of pine 
fit to cut; 20 acres in tillage, the rest in pas- 
tures and woodland. Three miles from railroad. 
Price, $4,000. Address “P.T.,” OCongregationalist. 


Cape Cod—To let or for sale, five, seven, eight- 
room cottages, in beautiful Hyannis. Fully 
furnished, all modern improvements. Melrose 
1089. H. W. Forbes, 36 Warren St., Melrose, Mass. 


Want a Real Vacation? Three-room furnished 
camp on beautiful Gardner Lake, Me. Quiet, but 
easily accessible. Sand beach for bathing. Mod- 
erate rent includes boat, wood, ice, and garage. 
George L. Hosmer, Woburn, Mass. 


To Rent—For summer months, pleasant, airy, 
ten-room house, completely and nicely furnished. 
Commands beautiful view of mountains. Fresh 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and berries may be ob- 
tained right at hand. Address Frank H. Prince, 
New Boston, N. H. 


Quinneh Tuk—A Family Camp in the Woods. 
Well equipped tents, cottages with modern con- 
veniences, sleeping porches. Motoring, mountain 
trips, saddle riding, golf arranged. Interesting 
program for children. Near Northfield Summer 
Conferences. Address George W. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Northfield, Mags. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a succegss- 
‘ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
‘Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Gilmore Cottage—Open-May 20 for 


t summer 
-board. 


Mrs. Wm. W. Gray, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
{beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
dences. | Fresh yegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“T. V.,” Congregationalist. . 


Wolfeboro, N. H. To rent for season, furnished 
cottage on shore of Lake Winnepesaukee, eight 


rooms, bath, piazza, fireplace, use of garage. 
Terms reasonable. Address Lock Box 41, Wolfe- 
‘boro, N. H. 


eee eee 
| Gray Ledge, Hast Brookfield, Mass. 
camp for boys. Health, delight, training, phys- 
fical safety, high moral influence. Inexpensive. 
accessible, ideal location. For particulars ad- 
dress Walter D. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 
Russell Mack, principal of High School, Warren 
Mass. ; 
Sebec, Me.—Summer board on farm for elderly 
man, a man and wife, or mother and child, 
Miss Fannie Sands. P. O. Dover-Foxcroft. 


Summer > 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Pleasant surroundings for elderly lady or two 
people wishing a home for the summer or longer. 


Northern Indiana, on the lake. Correspondence 
invited. Address “FI. D.,” Oongregationalist, 
Boston. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Garage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A neat, Protestant woman to do gen-. 
eral housework for a small family of adults in 
a comfortable summer cottage in New Hamp- 


shire, for six weeks, beginning Aug. 1. Must be 
a good cook. The right person well paid. ‘“M. 
N. C.,” Congregationalist. 
LITERARY 
Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 


cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastor in Middle West desires change July or 
before. Good pulpit ability. Can interest young 
people. Minimum salary $1,800 and parsonage. 
Middle West or West preferred. Address Box 
62, Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During the past four years I have advertised 
in The Congregationalist for old postage stamps 
and have paid out several thousand dollars in 
amounts from $1.00-$200 for old stamps. I have 
dozens of letters expressing satisfaction. I am 
a collector specializing in early issues prior to 
1890, and prefer stamps on original envelopes 
and folded letter sheets. I also buy accumula- 
tions of loose stamps, collections, etc.; in fact 
my forty years’ collecting has established an ac- 
quaintance with hundreds of collectors that en- 
ables me to dispose of anything in the stamp 
line not needed in my private collection. I in- 
vite correspondence from those having old let- 
ters and stamps issued prior to 1890. W. W. 
MacLaren, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Collection Envelopes—7 cents to 12 cents per 
carton. All kinds. Write Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 
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ful shore, and the “mountains whence 
help” runs parallel with it. But mi 
to talk things over, another major 
and this is given ample scope. 

Each morning they go to Round 
a leader, with a group whose eyes a 
sea and hill leads in free discussion. 
these, one on “Jesus and His Relati 
Others,” led by Rev. J. B. Toomay of © 
“The Pastor,” led by Rev. W. H. Hoy 
Olivet, Los Angeles; “The Minister | 
ligious Education,” led by Rev. Georg 
State Conference Director of Religion 
cation; “The Minister and His Boo 
Rev. John Gardner of Riverside. I 
were filled with meetings in the chur 
an address a bit more formal, which 
tended by many folks of the Island. 

Wednesday is picnic day, when as 
of the church, we go on the glass bot 
oyer the marine gardens, foregather 
cussion on a hill, enjoy the picnie lunel 
indulge in sports in the afternoon. 

Certain visitors added much to the 
tion of the fellowship. There was M: 
missionary from West Africa, wh 
experiences were couched in a sim 
expression that thrilled the group. 
man Schwartz, president of Pacific § 
Religion, made valued contribution. O: 
but worthy of mention, is Rev. James 
bell, minister at Avalon when the con 
originated, who always attends, th 
nearly 85 years old, and each year 
address at the Wednesday evening 
meeting. He dictates even now a 
articles and books, and is much re’ 
beloved. 

It is significant that in all main Ii 
convocation is conducted in the same 
as from the beginning. Occasional 
minister will protest for changes in 
and program, but as yet nothing rad 
seemed any improvement to the body 
isters. 

It is a rare and beautiful courtesy 
the people of the little church exten 
They seem to count the gathering, as 
a great event of the year. led by th 
ister and his wife, Rev. La Rue Wats 
offered just that hospitality, which m: 
comfort the maximum. We are 
think of, any assemblage of minist 
the world just like this. 


WASHINGTON 
Good Friday Service 
This year, as last, ‘the Seattle ch 
our order united in a Good Friday ser 
Plymouth, from 12 noon till 3 P.M. 
at the appointed hour, wearing the | 
gown and singing the processional | 
ministers walked down the aisle of the 
torium and took their places on the p 
No announcements of any kind wer 
each worshiper being provided with the 
order of service. The ‘Seven Words 
Cross” formed the basis of seven mei 
by seven pastors; seven others led in 1] 
The quartet introduced each “Word” 
chant, and followed each prayer wit 
sponse. Seven hymns, grouped aro 


ANNUAL MEETING : 
American Congregational As 


The annual meeting of the American 
tional Association will be held in Room 
gregational House, Boston, on Monday, 
1925, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and 
reports of the officers and committees, 
officers for the ensuing year, and to tr 
other business that may legally come DP 

THOMAS 


INISTERS—Have you books youno 
M so, why not try an ad in our classifi 
effort to dispose of them? Some other p 

to purchase them. : 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPA 


The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, 


| ed 
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ords’ were sung by all. The skillful 
dling of the organ and the quartet’s an- 
neement of each word helped to create an 
osphere of prayer and meditation. The 
ndance was good, many remaining through- 
the entire three hour period. Not a few 
sider this Good Friday service the most 
atiful, the most impressive, and unifying 
m service held by our Seattle churches 
ng the year. 


Ministerial Record 


: Calls 

INSON, FRANK, Sheridan, Wyo., to Houston, 

ex. Accepts to begin June 14. 

ps, C. P., Wheaton College, to West Chicago, 

1, At work. 

pouRN, A. S., Hddyville, Ia., to Gilbert. 

ms, A. C. (Pres.), Pecatonica, Ill., to acting 

istorate, Byron. At work. 

KHuRS?, W. H., Kenora, Ontario, Canada, to 
inhurst, Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

KDR, J. I., Osage, Ia., to Prospect Ave., Kan- 

s City, Mo. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 

MpR, Morrison, Douglass, Kan., to Goltry, 
Ja. At work. 

Lis, J. E., Rio, Il., to Addison St., Chicago. 
work. 


rch and 


La Resignations 

x5, G. F., Rocky Hill, Ct. Effective Aug. 31. 
36, J. W., Bethany, Rye, N. H. Resignation 
ithdrawn at the earnest request of the church. 
mt, M. J., Highland Park, Detroit, Mich. 
esignation withdrawn at the earnest request 
the church. 


| Recognition 

Int, WH. D. (Rev. and Mrs.), Chickasha, Okla., 
pril 21. Parts taken ,by Rev. Messrs. L. J. 
arsh, J. Bonkemeyer, A. B. Ricker, F. W. 
lis, F. M. Sheldon, and HB. D. Schmidt. 


| Ordinations 

H, R. W., o., First, Battle Creek, Mich., April 
. Sermon by Dr. G. G. Atkins; other parts by 
ay. Messrs. Torrence Phelps, J. S. Hamilton, 
_H. Yourd, C. C. Smith, S. BH. Kelly, and 
imes King. 


Accessions 
: Conf. Total 
IFORNIA 
irbank 4 
ula Vista 8 
gle Rock 15 
eondido 18 
iwanda 10 
, Canada 30 
ng Beach, Atlantic Ave. 18 
; * Belmont Shore 45 
First 86 
s Angeles, Hollywood 22 
- Messiah 27 
a, Pico Heights 9 
iricopa 6 
itional City 1s: 22 
tris, First 10 
NECTICUT 
w Britain, South OG 74 
w Haven, Church of the Redeemer 46 60 
; Westville 18 43 
100. 
w Plymouth, Plymouth 13 23 
‘kinson 33 38 
NOIS 
licago, Bryn Mawr 7 12 
New First 25 25 
Warren Ave. 21 
A 
den 9 BB 
lantie 21 21 
‘SAS 
ePherson, First 30 
‘ownfield 14 14 
‘SACHUSETTS 
ton, South 5 5 
rtleboro 38 39 
auburn 17 26 
ure omer. 12 
ridgewater, Central Square 10 12 
14 


lirhaven, First 
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Fitchburg, Rollstone 29 45 
Holden 10 ti 
Malden, Maplewood 8 12 
Milton, First Evangelical 10 41 
Newburyport, Central 16 19 
Newton Highlands 10 13 
Oxford 4 4 
Princeton 7 7 
Revere, Beachmont 10 17 
Shrewsbury 9 9 
Springfield, First Church of Christ 29 56 
West Boylston is 14 
Wollaston 11 31 
Worcester, Adams Square 9 24 
Bethany 6 11 
First (Old South) 17 29 
Hadwen Park 5 10 
Hope 22 26 
Lake View 3 3 
Martyrs’ 3 3 
Memorial 1 2 
Piedmont 20 35 
Pilgrim 43 56 
Plymouth 20 23 
Tatnuck 12 16 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Boulevard 26 
Grand Rapids, South 42 21 
Ludington, Community 25 32 
Port Huron, First 41 52 
MONTANA 
Absarokee 11 13 
Baker 6 14 
Big Timber 4 4 
Billings, Community 14 15 
First 50 64 
German 22 22 
Butte, Floral Park 13 22 
Peoples 20 23 
Coalwood 11 
Columbus 10 14 
Custer 29 37 
Ekalaka, Union 2 2 
Glendive 6 14 
Great Falls 33 43 
Hardin 15 15 
Hedgesville 8 12 
Laurel 4 ys 
Missoula, University 3 4 
Plentywood 14 14 
Plevna 3 3 
Pompeys Pillar 15 20 
Red Lodge 33 5 
Roundup 9 16 
Worden, German 9 
New HAMPSHIRD 
Concord, First 16 18 
South 15 18 
West 8 8 
Laconia 30 51 
Rochester, First ag 20 
New JERSBY 
Rutherford 11 19 
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Naw YorK 
Wantagh, Memorial 12 17 
RHODE ISLAND : 
Pawtucket, First 3 5 
Providence, Beneficent 15 21 
Union 8 13 
SoutH DaKkoTa 
Bryant Bio | 13 
Canton 12 
Elk Point 12 14 
Fort Pierre 5 6 
Lake Preston: 23 27 
Mitchell 20 
Mobridge 38 46 
New Underwood 5 7 
Pierre 14 
Sioux Falls, First 47 70 
Spearfish 8 9 
Troy 9 10 
Valley Springs 15 17 
Watertown 18 45 
Yankton 23 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton 51 54 


PATERSON-SMYTH’S: STORY OF 


ST. PAUL’S LIFE and LETTERS 


 (Beconeres be read by every student of the 
great Apostle.” All booksellers. Price $r.50 


JAMES POTT & CO., 214°E. 23rd St., New York 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society-or School Fund. 


*EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


No money needed to start. 


Finest quality, quick sales. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1965) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Graduates Number 1,650 
Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school. 

Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Founded 1873 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 27th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st season. 


ae 


THFIELD Easiforthfield we 


In Attending 
The Northfield 


Summer 
Conferences 


(June 24-Angust 24) why not 
enjoy the pleasing accommo- 
dations of this nearby hotel or 
make it your summer home? 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 


Cape Cod Bay 


Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Under epee es of Sea a 


aad mental hygiene. 
Summer training school for councilors. 


ounder 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 

On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
Abundance of resinous 
overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. 
ancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 


ines. 


Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. Craft shop 
Sports. Horseback riding. Ksthetic 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 
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; Personals 

Beaty, Dr. C. H. who is just closing a period 
of four months as pastor ad interim at First, 
Kansas City, Mo., celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of his entrance upon his first pastor- 
ate. The ladies of the church presented Dr. 
and Mrs. Beale with $75 in gold. 

Bwarp, Rnv. WILL1AM §., formerly Promotion Sec- 
retary of the Commission on Missions, ob- 
served the 30th anniversary of the beginning 
of his ministry by preaching on Waster Sunday 
in the Congregational Church at Westchester, 
Ct., where, on Haster Sunday in 1895, he began 
his ministry. A large gathering of friends 
welcomed Mr. Beard on this occasion. His 
text and two of the hymns were the same as 
those used 30 years ago. His central thought 
was that of Christianity as a vital fellowship 
of the followers of Jesus. Mr. Beard was wel- 
comed to the pulpit by A. Wallace Canney, the 
present minister of the church. 


Children of Three Gancrdiien: 


have successfully conquered childhood’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relic4 
by loosening the phlegm. 

Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. A/l Druggistsor 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 


ROCHE'S 


fights Whooping Cough ‘and Croup’ 


Look For The Name 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


= on the Refrigerator 
= you buy. 


Itis your guarantee 

of perfect food pres- 

eryation, absolute 

sanitation. economi- 

; cal ice consumption 

“THE CHEST WITH and lasting perma: 
THE CHILL IN IT” nence. 


Write for descriptive booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., NASHUA, N.H, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to : 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


Stainless Stee] Paring Knives raise money 
quickly. For a church supper a woman peeled 
bushel of onions, potatoes and turnips. “My 

i knife and hands were 
clean as when I be- 


NEvA-STAIN Knives, 
Sample and plan free. 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 972 6th St., Watervliet, N.Y. 


gan.” Womenwillbuy | 
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CurLrr, Rey. W. B., has just begun work as the 
regular pastor of Perry, Mich., with the under- 
standing that he is to have as much time as 
needed during the week for the organization 
work of the Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs, of which he is president. 

EcCKies, Rey. W. E., Campbell, Cal., upon his 
request has been granted a four months’ leave 
of absence, in order that he may attend to some 
personal matters elsewhere. 

JERGH, Rev. and Mrs. W. B., on leaving Romsey, 
Dorchester, Mass., to begin at Rockland, re- 
ceived gifts of a tea set and a tea wagon. 

MILLS, Rey. and Mrs. G. S., were given a recep- 
tion before they left Second, Bennington, Vt., 
for Chicago, Ill., where Mr. Mills has gone to 
the pastorate of Wellington Ave. Church. They 
were presented with a purse of $800 and with 
many other beautiful and generous gifts. 

PaTeRSON, Rey. A. H., formerly of Berkeley, Cal., 
who has for several years made a special study 
of the Oriental on the Pacific Coast, and who 
is now in Connecticut, announces that he will 
be available through May and June for an 
address on the subject, ‘‘What Is America’s Ori- 
ental Problem?,’”’ and will be glad to present 
it to the smaller missionary churches as well 
as to the larger churches as long as he may 
be free to make such engagements. His ad- 
dress is care of Rev. John Barstow, Wethers- 
field, Ct. 

-ROBERTSON, Rey. A. A., Lincoln, Neb., is the 
Nebraska state representative for the Near East 
Relief. He is meeting with good success in 
raising funds notwithstanding the financial 
depression. 

Tabor, Rny. U. S., who has resigned the pastorate 
of Central, Kansas City, Kan., was urged by his 
congregation to reconsider, but on account of 


his health Mr. Tabor did not feel that he could | 
do so. He may act as a general supply until © 


he recovers his health. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. LEVI RODGERS 


Rey. Leyi Rodgers, pastor emeritus of the 
North Greenwich, Ct., Congregational Church, 
passed away on March 12. 

Mr. Rodgers, son of Levi and Mehitable Rodgers, 
was born in Guildhall, Vt., March 9, 1843. He 
was graduated from Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., in 1862, and Dartmouth College 
in 1866. He was principal of the West St. Clair 
Public School, Cleveland, O., for two years. After 
graduating from Andover Seminary in 1871, Mr. 
Rodgers the same year was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Claremont, N. H., which he served for nine years. 
Another pastorate of nine years’ service fol- 
lowed at Georgetown, Mass. 

In 1890 he began work at the North Green- 
wich, Ct., Congregational Church, which he con- 
tinued serving for 31 years. 

As a memorial to Mr. Rodgers, the funeral 
took the place of the, morning service, Sunday, 
March 15. An address was made by Dr. Arthur 
Porter, pastor of the church. Dr. Porter was as- 
sisted by Dr. EH. N. Hardy of Greenwich. He 
offered prayer and read a historical sketch of 
Mr. Rodgers’ life. He also read a_ beautiful 
tribute written by Dr. Oliver Huckel of Second 
Congregational Church of Greenwich. 

Mr. Rodgers married in 1876 HBllen Platt Dim- 
ick. She died in 1883. He married Jessie Cath- 
erine Gilmore in 1894, He is survived by his 
wife and also a brother, M. Carleton Rodgers, and 
a sister, Harriet C, Rodgers, both of Haverhill, 
N. H. 

In a memorial tribute to him, Dr. Oliver 
Huckel of Greenwich said: 


He was an exceptionally good preacher with a 
fine choice of words, fervent and eloquent. Dr. 
Gordon called him an ideal presiding officer, for 
as a moderator he always said the right thing, 
not too much nor too little. He was a brother 
beloved in the Fairfield Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. Often he spoke at conferences 
and always to the point. He served more than 
50 years in the active ministry. He always re- 


minded me of the ideal minister that is portrs 


countryside. He was a pastor of great sym! 
kindness, and understanding. He lived 
compassionate spirit “of Christ and was 1 
helpful to others in every hour of trial or 
row. He was quiet and retiring in _disposii 
very appreciative and responsive and sing 
elear and strong in his faith, in_ his con 
in God’s_word, and in God’s presence with 
people. He was a minister and gentleman 
old school. z 


MRS. EMMA ELIZABETH SMITH 


Mrs. Emma BH. Smith, widow of the late 
B. Smith, former Governor of New Hamp 
died at her Boston home, 299 Beacon St., 4 
28, after an illness of a few days. 

Mrs. Smith was the daughter of the lai 
and Mrs. Stephen Lavender of Boston. 
taking up her residence at Hillsboro, N. H. 
years ago, she identified herself with all the 1 
est interests of the community and state, — 
more than a generation she has been a grac 
force, ever working for the happiness a 
fare of all. Citizenship in the light of h 
ample has taken on new meaning for mam 
her it meant close alliance with and 
service of every good cause. “The cau 
knew not she searched out,’ just as she d 
individual ia need. No joy came to any 0o 
sorrow—above all, no sorrow—came into 
life, that she did not share. ‘She rejoiced | 
those that rejoiced and wept with those 
wept.’ Such is the democracy that is Am 
aim. The hospitality of her splendid hom 
as unmeasured for one as for another, f : 
who could make return as for those who 
not. An active spirit of benevolence and 
will characterized thought and deed. She 
forgot how abundantly life’s possessions had 
to her, neither did she forget her steward 

To her life became one great duty, one sup 
loyalty. Throughout her career ran this go 
thread of loyalty: through her sacred hon 
with its rich and undying memories; throw 
unnumbered friendships; through the chu 
Hillsboro she loved and whose name reca 
her the memory of her honored husband ¢ 
her first-born child, and which in 1918 te 
added significance because of the passing 
her second son, Lieutenant Archibald La 
Smith, who died in France in the service 6 
country and humanity. D 

Her generous support of all the activitie 
the church-at-large, its schools and mission 
be greatly missed, as will also her gifts 
many other worthy enterprises. And he 
sonal friendship for many of the younge: 
isters of the denomination she served will 
be remembered by them. a 

Besides her son, Norman B. Smith of Bi 
line, Mrs. Smith is survived by a sister, 
Frances L. Lavender of Boston, and three 
children. j 

Mrs. Smith was buried from her city bh 
Rey. George A. Gordon officiating. The s 
at Manchester, N. H., at the family ma 
were conducted by Rev. Herbert L. MeCa 
Hillsboro pastor, assisted by Rey. Ed 
T wie. 
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Important Contributions to the Religious 


Thought of Today 


Culled from the Best of the Recent Religious Publications 


TEN SHORT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
Charles R. Brown 


A book of great short stories retold from the Bible. Few 
books of “Sermons for the Times” will create such a widespread 
interest as this latest production of Dean Brown’s. $1.75 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS _ Bruce Barton 


An attempt to discover the real Jesus of Nazareth. This book 
is offered to the scribes and pharisees, the publicans and sin- 
ners, the stay-at-homes and the Sunday golfers. It will give 
them a new view of the Son of Man, who in spite of time and 
change is and will be the greatest force in the world. $2.50 


THE DILEMMAS OF JESUS James Black 


Beginning with the scene at the Jordan where Jesus entered 
upon his public ministry, Dr. Black depicts him facing twelve 
desperate dilemmas which could not be avoided, and emerging 
victorious. An astonishing, impressive book which brings the 
reader face to face with the utter reality with which Christ en- 
tered into the life of humanity in the days of his flesh. $1.50 


NATURE SERMONS Charles E. Jefferson 


Opening God’s great Book of Nature, Dr. Jefferson culls from 
storms, shadows, sounds, mists, odors, lakes, birds, the seasons, 
and the rainbow, high spiritual lessons. $1.50 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION = J. Arthur Thomson 


Professor of Natural History at the University of Aberdeen 

The author aims to show that modern scientific formulation 
of the results of research and discovery cannot be regarded as 
antithetie to religious interpretation. It sets before the reader 
the work of science and shows that the scientific account of 
nature is essentially congruent with the religious vision. $2.00 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: A Study in Origins 


Canon B. H. Streeter 


A thoroughgoing attempt to penetrate the obscurity which is 
commonly supposed to yeil the origin of the Gospels. The means 
used is the method of co-ordination, in the conviction that the 
Maximum benefit can only be obtained by commingling the 
results of recent investigation along several independent lines, 
such as Textual Criticism, Source-Analysis, the Cultural Back- 
ground of the Harly Church, and the Psychology of Mysticism. 

$3.50 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NEW TES. 
TAMENT Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The story begins with Tyndale and proceeds through the long 
Succession of translations: Coverdale, Rogers, the King James, 
the private translations (1700-1900), down to 1923, with the 
Goodspeed translation. $1.50 


THE FOUR GOSPELS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE Walter B. Denny 


Aims to present a thoroughly religious view of Christ 
and his claims upon men, set against a background of thoroughly 
modern views of the Gospels (as to origin, date, authorship, 
etc.), and of the historic Jesus. For laymen rather than theo- 
logians. Designed primarily for those who have as yet received 
little or no instruction regarding historical origins of the Gos- 
pels and the historical attitude toward the person of Christ. $1.00 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 
Ernest F. Scott 


Dr. Scott has a. “genius for orientation.” He is an historian 
with no axe of his own to grind. His level-headedness steers a 
true course past all the pitfalls of over-emphasis on eschatology, 
over-emphasis on Jewish sources, and (above all) over-emphasis 
on “social schemes.” $1.00 


THERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM 
John A. Hutton 


An impressive and appealing devotional study of the death of 
Christ, by one of England’s greatest preachers. $1.75 


THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS AND CHRISTI- 
ANITY Rev. S. Angus 


A study of the invasion of Oriental mysticism, the propaganda 
of the mystery-religions in the Hellenistic and Roman eras, their 
contact with and contrast to Christianity, and the ultimate vic- 
tory of Christianity over its rivals. » $3.75 


A LEGEND OF THE GRAAL Douglas Horton 


A drama—to be read or played—built around the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Clothed in the picturesque and reverent 
symbolism of the Middle Ages, carrying a lesson in helpfulness 
and childlike faith. 30 cents 


FIELDS OF GLORY Russell H. Conwell 


Clear thinking, illustrations, high idealism, and eloquent Jan- 
guage are characteristics which loom large on every page. $1.25 


VISITATION EVANGELISM 4. Earl Kernahan 


Its Methods and Results. Introduction by Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Methodist Hpiscopal Church. $1.25 


THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE = Glenn Clark 


The personal record of a man who has learned to pray as 
naturally as to breathe. This book shows the miraculous force 
of prayer in the author’s life and exemplifies a technique of 
prayer which will offer practical aid and comfort to many 
people. $2.00 


SPRINGS IN _ THE DESERT J. H. Jowett 


Devotional Studies in the Psalms. Dr. Jowett’s notable ex- 
position of the Psalms as the high places where the soul finds 
and is challenged by God. $1.50 


STRANGER THAN FICTION Lewis Browne 


A history of the Jews from earliest times to the present day. 
This is the only complete one-volume history of the Jews of any 
kind in the English language at the present time. $2.50 


NEVER MAN SO SPAKE Howard B. Grose 


A strikingly intimate and realistic presentation of Jesus and 
his teachings, for individual and class use. $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: A New Translation 
James Moffatt 


Volume I—Genesis to Esther, and Volume II—Job to Malachi, 
now ready. Bvery preacher, teacher, student, and general reader 
of the Bible will find here an invaluable aid to an adequate 
understanding and appreciation of the Old Testament. Prices— 
each yolume—Cloth, $2.50; Keratol, $3.00; French Morocco, $4.00; 
Engadine Levant, leather-lined, $6.00. 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Arthur Porritt 


The personal life story and career of one of the greatest figures 
of the modern pulpit. Illustrated. $2.50 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE GOSPEL 
William Lyon Phelps 


Presents the men and women of the New Testament just as if 
they were alive in the twentieth century, pointing out the in- 
comparable literary beauty of certain passages, and commenting 
on the dramatic portions of the narrative, and giving a_penetrat- 
ing interpretation of the unique and enduring Personality of the 
Gospels—the Founder of Christianity, the Teacher who “knew 
more about humanity than any poet, novelist, scientist, phi- 
losopher, or dramatist.” $2.00 


SIX DAYS OF. THE WEEK _ Henry van Dyke 


“A text from the Bible heads each one of these brief talks. The 
author offers the riches of his practical philosophy of living 
and of his wisdom concerning the life of the spirit. Wisdom 
and insight, spiritual sweetness and light, daily practicability.”— 
New York Times. Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00 


Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
; Foren, IN EL, 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
2 “ Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, e#_officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel BD. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James B. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Beecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service. 
Chairman, Mr, John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Rev. Orville A, Petty, 5 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers_of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Tllinois, Treasurer, 
: 123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council’ to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 

Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell 

Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ~* 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Brnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. In seventy years it has helped 
to build 5,343 churches and 1,473 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, DWxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. I’. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 


ee ei ee Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
: Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


Associate Secretaries 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
100 East 42d St., New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow: the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Financial Secretary 


-THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
100 Hast 42d St., New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions, for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 4 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 East 42d St., New York 


: Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L, Peterson, Treasurer 


May 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOs 
PASTORAL SUPPLY — 


Congregationdl House, Boston, 

Aids churches desiring pastors or p 
plies and Congregational ministers s 
torates. Maintained by the Congregati 
ferences of New Hngland. Rev. Arthur 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L, Phillips, D.D., 


a 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY e 


Congregational House, Boston, Ms 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General 
and Missionary Education 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service 


Education | 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treas’ 
Directs Denominational Religious 
Program including Social Service, 
Education, Student and Young People 
aids Ministerial Students, University 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for 
Leaderghip. \ 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLIS! 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the int 
denomination for the publication and d 
of The Oongregationalist, church sch 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, 
magazines, children’s and young peop 
papers, and books for home and church 

book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., i 
Editor and Business | 


Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Oongre; 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilin 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board or Missions, 508 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Coo 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. : 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. B 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Seer 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR TH 
760 Market St., San Francisco. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB 
FpppRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 


MassacHusprrs Woman’s Homp M 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, 4 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 
tional House. ’ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Hom MISSIONARY 8 
constituent of the Congregational Home 
ary Society, represents the churehes of | 
setts in their home missionary work. 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on 
gifts, administers trust funds for chure 
erick B. Hmrich, D.D., Secretary_Bme 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Olive: 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 


MassacHusprrs BoarD or MINIS 
Solicits gifts from churches and indivi 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its ob; 
establishment and support of Hyangelic: 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Ei 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, 
Building, Boston. ; 


H 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuNnD ror MINISTHRS provides ¢ 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests 4 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soul 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun Missronary Socirpry or Cow 
constituent of the National Society, 
tributions, administers Special Trust 
and pays Annuities on Conditional 
Sherrod: Soule, Superintendent; Re 
English, Treasurer, Congregational 
ford. 


Our Invalid Parish 
(Continued from page 624) 
aplex” clamors for relief. An explo- 
taken place in your mind—an explo- 
which your “I” was all unaware—and 
jon which was denied expression in 
and which was not turned to better 
but was repressed, has found substi- 
ression in the physical symptoms from 
Or perhaps it has expressed 


can Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 


to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
Tooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Halil for gather- 
i and Committee 
and to promote 
general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
fs and Annuities are solicited in order that 
Se may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
the Association thus enabled to furnish 
nary = i — with business offices 
m cost. end for descriptive pamphlet. 
| Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
en Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
yisitation and personal missionary service 
ction with our churehes. Emergency re- 
eation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 

ered. 
Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Secretary ; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Reorganized 
1922 


the Congregational 
of New England 
tical, social and 
wae, sea- 
¥ equipped 
287 Hanover 
and at Vine- 
yen, and Reading 
Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ty provides dormitory accommodations, 
and recreation reoms, religious services, 
S, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
eanteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
Donations and bequests solicited. 
received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
nuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
Busfield. D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
>; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
eregational House. 


ican Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


© only American undenominational interna- 
“and mational Society aiding seamen. * 
faims a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
est Street, New York City. 
os ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
ork. 
f(ES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ecked and destitute seamen aided. 
‘TED by contributions and legacies. 
B. Catyerr, D.D.. President; GEORGE 
Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 
mxce C. PinneO, Treasurer, T6 Wall St, 
¥ York, te whom contributions may be sent. 
Lae 


. = 
erican Sunday Schoo! Union 
Pa. Founded 1817 
. Interdenominational. Establishes and 
Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
iets of the country. Publishes and 
S moral and religious literature. Helps 
rehes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
- not duplicated by any other agency. 
led by yYoluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
= Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
butions and communications relative to 
| @ny part of the country may be sent to 
land office. 


ipihis 


W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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itself by making you the victim of an unac- 
countable depression, a haunting dread, a dis- 
astrous delusion, a compulsive desire to com- 
mit some act that seems utterly foreign to 
your personality, an unreasonable antipathy 
to some one who has loved and served you 
devotedly. 

It is not intended to suggest that all dis- 
ease can be traced to a mental origin. Animals 
suffer from disease. Plants are attacked by 
disease. Humans are the victims of disease 
that comes from without, or that is organic 
in its nature. But not a little of life’s daily 
suffering does appear to be wholly, or almost 
wholly, mental in its origin. At any rate, it 
ean be overcome by teaching the mind to under- 
stand, and to think, and to feel, reasonably 
and wholesomely. 


Events to Come 


Union MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meeting 
and rally, Church of All Nations, Morgan 
Memorial, 89 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass., 
morning and afternoon, May 14. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

INTERNATIONAL Missionary Union, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-T. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. 

NortTHERN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 

Wowan’s BoarD oF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 a.M., 19 So. La 
Salle St.. Room 1315, Chicago. 

Woman’s Bosarp oF Missions, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 


State Conferences 
Catirornia (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
Carotinas (North and South) (White), Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 14-15. 
CoxtoraDo, Colorado Springs, June. 
Hawall, Honolulu, June 19. 
Inprana, Fort Wayne, May 12-14. 
Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 
Kansas, Smith Center, May 12-14. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Holyoke, May 18-20. 
MrceureaNn, Cadillac, May 19-21. 
Montana, Billings, July 11-20. 
New Hampsurre, Nashua, May 12-14. 
New Yors, Jamestown, May 19-21. 
OxnaHoMA, Kingfisher, April 28-30. 
PENNSYLVANIA, McKeesport, May 26-28. 
RHopE IstaND, Providence, May 12-13. 
SoutH DaxKora, Mitchell, May 21-24. 
Vermont, Waterbury, May 15-1T. 
Wromine, Wheatland, June. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
Younc Wosen’s CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 
WomMan’s INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-14. 
CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Societies, July 14-22. 


CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTIoN, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Aug. 1-17. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 

Aug. 17-24. 

Missionary Education Conferences 

CaurrorNta, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
New Yors, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NorrH Carona, Blue Ridge, June 26-July 6. 
Marne, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
WasHincton, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


RISIBLES 


She—‘“Helen doesn’t approve of men.” 
He—“Probably not. I wouldn’t if I looked 
like her.’"—Michigan Gargoyle. 


“J once tried to teach a little Alabama boy 
to speak pure English,” writes Octavus Roy 
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Cohen. “I'll never forget the despairing way 
he said to me at the end of the thirtieth or 
fortieth lesson: ‘Dey aren’t no “ain’t you,” is 
dey? It’s “aren't you,” ain't it? "—Boston 
Transcript. 

Ea—*I guess you've been out with worse 
looking fellows than I am, hayen’t you?” 

No answer. 


Ba—"I say, I guess you've been out with 
worse looking fellows than I am, haven’t 
you?” 

Co-ed—‘I heard you the first time. I was 


just trying to think.’—University of Oregon 
Lemon Punch. 


THREE EUROPEAN CRUISES 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries, making the 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line 8.8. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ in company with congenial, cul- 
tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips also), including Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers 


on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommodations available) DO NOT DELAY, as our 
membership is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write at once for ship diagram and illustrated 


book giving full details. : 
Prices $550 up to $1700 


depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinction—everything on first-class basis. Many delightful social 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 
or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra cost for return passage. 


Around the World 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, 
Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, 
Bombay, Suez, Holy Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, 
Monaco, Cherbourg. 


$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 
European Stop-Over Privilege 


Mr. Frank C. Clark has ehartered the popular and 
beautiful new Cunarder, 8.8. ‘‘Laconia,’’ for this 
World Cruise. Many private suites with private baths. 
Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Elevators, 
all-latest improvements and equipment. Large state- 
rooms at moderate prices. Write for particulars NOW. 


JERUSALEM.—TOWER OF DAVID. 


The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 


62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926. to E Deck. Veranda café. Gymnasium, ete. Suites 


Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers,’ Pon Ee ae note 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, Prices $600 up 
Egypt (with extensive Nile trips), Naples, Pompeii, Depending on Size and Location of Room. 
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New oil-burning S.S. ‘‘Transylvania,’’ Cunard-Anchor turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, including 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator ‘‘Berengaria,’’ etc., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY”’ and enjoy the most delightful travel experience imaginable. 


Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 


Dr. D. BE. Lorenz, author of the popular travel books, ‘‘The ’Round the World Traveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,’” will have charge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winter 
Cruises. He can give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“ WOULDEST THOU BE MADE WHOLE?” 
A Sermon by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 
By Rev. John G. Taylor 


THE FLEET AT HONOLULU 
By Albert W. Palmer 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
An Editorial 


The New Congregational Church Building, Winter Park, Florida 


Rev. Clarence H. Vincent, D.D., is the pastor. See article by Rév. J. Spencer Voorhees. 


During the Next Six Months 


Leading up to the National Council Meetings 


in Washington next October we shall publish 


articles by prominent men and women on im- 


portant subjects to be discussed and voted upon 


Vital Questions for Members of Congregational Churches 


Who shall be the next Moderator of the 
National Council? 


What about the representation of women 
in the Council and in our Missionary 
Societies? 


Should the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists unite? 


‘What should Congregationalists say on 
public questions? For example, social, 
reform, interracial, international ques- 
tions? 

How can the energies of our laymen be 
more largely utilized? 


What should be the relation of the 
woman’s organizations to the general 
organizations of the church, locally, 
state-wide and nationally? 

Should there be but one Board of Foreign 
Missions? 


Should there be but one Home Board? 


Should the Foundation for Education be 
merged with the Education Society? 


Is there any reason why the Annuity Fund 
and the Ministerial Relief Fund should 
not. be administered by the same or- 
ganization? 


Shall we forfeit interest in missions if we 
lessen the number of specific objects in 
the apportionment by merging some of 
the Societies? 


Should the Missionary Herald and The 
American Missionary be united into one 
magazine, or become a monthly edition 
of The Congregationalist, or should all 
three continue as at present? 


Are we properly emphasizing or over-em- 
phasizing the State Conference in our 
present organization? 


Should each Society approach the local 
church and the individual Congrega- 
tionalist in the interest of its own re- 
ceipts, or should all commit the major 
portion of their cultivation of income 
to a common agency working in co- 
operation with the State Conferences? 


Such discussions will make most interesting 


reading. We feel sure that our readers are to 


enjoy them, and find valuable information on 


these vital topics. 


Do not allow your subscription to expire 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Wmbolizing a World Need 


PLBHASING feature of the debate to which editorial 
report and comment is given in this issue was the 
wation tendered Sherwood Eddy at the close of his ad- 
iress. In that audience were many, probably a large 
roportion, who did not agree with the speaker’s distinc- 
ive position. Yet the applause was unanimous, pro- 
onged, and repeated. Its unanimity and spontaneity bore 
vitness to the spirit in which Mr. Eddy had spoken, and 
0 the recognition of high-mindedness and fidelity to con- 
iction, even though convictions might be unpopular. 
Jere the true spirit of Congregational fellowship ex- 
essed itself. Our people on the whole believe in hon- 
sty in thought and expression, they believe in open, free- 
poken discussion, and they believe in the principle and 
alue of differing as brothers, where honest inquiry ends 
n diverse conclusions. z 
_ There are exceptions. Every now and then some one 
n The Congregationalist’s constituency asks to have his 
laper discontinued because he cannot tolerate to have 
ertain subjects mentioned in our columns, or to have 
Ny Opinion expressed other than his own. On the whole 
ve suffer as much, or more, on account of opinions ex- 
essed by contributors as for our own editorial expres- 
ions—despite the fact that contributors frequently ex- 
ress opinions in which the editors do not concur. In the 
nain, however, we serve a broad-minded, truth-loving 
onstituency. Protests are very few and they are mostly 
n good spirit. Most of our readers would not want a 
aper which sought in any way to trim its expressions 
0 suit certain readers. They want honest opinions, and 
hey recognize that only honesty, and not infallibility, is 
© be demanded of an editorial group. 

The spectacle of two brothers differing strongly, but 
liffering as Christian brothers, and in fact the whole at- 
nosphere of the Pilgrim Hall meeting, symbolizes what 
he world most needs at the present time. Would that 


all problems of life could be discussed by all men every- 
where in the spirit of courtesy, mutual confidence, and 
magnanimity that characterized this debate and the 
occasion. 


Enforcing Prohibition 
NFORCEMENT of national prohibition is far more 
successful than some people would have us believe. 
Not long ago we were informed that Sir Broderick Hart- 
well of England was piling up a great fortune as a “rum 
runner,” debauching Americans with British whiskey in 
defiance of the laws of our country. The London Daily 
Mail now reports that Sir Broderick has circularized his 
supporters with the announcement that he has lost every- 
thing through seizure of his whiskey by the United States 
authorities. In a shipment of 61,000 cases, he says, over 
32,000 cases were seized. The risk of seizure has become 
so great that he despairs of selling his stock still in hand. 

There has been a thriving business of rum-running 
carried on under the British, Belgian, and other foreign 
flags. Bootleggers on sea and shore have worked zeal- 
ously and recklessly in the illicit traffic. New York, 
Detroit, and other cities have been and still are wet, and 
flagrantly violate the prohibition laws. But the tide has 
turned. 

The Federal prohibition enforcement officers are in 
earnest now, and rum-running has become a dangerous 
and difficult enterprise. A fleet of coast guard “rum- 
chasers” has blockaded the rum fleet off the northern 
Atlantic coast and is waging a winning fight against 
them and against the big bootleggers. 

Encouraged by the earnestness of Federal officials, 
many state and local officials are seeking to enforce the 
prohibition laws with fresh determination. Somerville, 
Mags., a suburb of Boston, was swept one night in a 
great raid directed by state and Middlesex County 
authorities. The local police were not in it. Stores, cel- 
lars, dives, and stills were raided, many truck-loads of 
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liquor were seized, and a large number of persons were 
arrested. District Attorney Arthur K. Reading declares 
his purpose to break up the gangsters and bootlegging 
syndicates that have been operating unchecked by the 
local police in certain sections of Middlesex County. 

Those who declare that prohibition is a failure should 
note these recent events. Other laws are violated. Mur- 
der and robbery furnish many headlines for the news- 
papers. Shall we, therefore, be skeptical or faint-hearted 
about our criminal laws? No, indeed. It is our clear 
duty to insist upon the observance and enforcement of 
all laws, to contribute our resolute share to the public 
sentiment essential to the success of the laws, including 
prohibition, and to encourage heartily the efforts of the 
officials who are seeking to make law enforcement 
effectual. 


English Congregationalists Benefit 


[Be the will of Charles Davey Blake, of Newton Abbot, 

Devon, who died at the beginning of this year, the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales is be- 
queathed an enormous estate. Certain annuities to 
persons and churches are made a first charge, but the 
immediate income to the Union will be great, and ulti- 
mately, when the annuities cease, a capital sum of about 
half a million sterling will come into the possession of 
the Union. There is the proviso, however, that one-half 
of the income is to be paid to the Devon Congregational 
Union. 

An interesting circumstance is that outside of Devon- 
shire the name of this benefactor has hardly been known 
in Congregational circles. His former minister contrib- 
utes to the Christian World an interesting sketch of 
Mr. Blake. He began life with his father in small clay 
works and gradually acquired extensive pottery inter- 
ests as well as other industrial undertakings. While still 
in his prime Mr. Blake lost his wife, and in the loneli- 
ness and sorrow following this experience he read so 
persistently and far into the morning that his sight was 
affected. He went blind, but determined that this handi- 
cap should make no difference to his career. His former 
minister states that he was throughout his life the friend 
and supporter of every good cause, so that the benefits 
he has conferred through his death are but a continua- 
tion of his activities. 


A Striking Tribute 


NE phase of the character of this benefactor of Eng- 

lish Congregationalism is not commonly typical of 

rich men. It is worthy of record, and it can best be 

described in the words of his former minister, Rey. 
Nicholas Oliver. Mr. Oliver writes of Mr. Blake: 


He was very sensitive on the question of personal 
liberty, especially of thought and conscience, and would 
go to considerable lengths to support or defend anyone 
who suffered in this way. Thus it-is told how he founded 
a fresh pottery to give employment to a young foreman 
and clerk who were dismissed from their employment 
just after an election in which they had taken a very 
active part. Though he lived to see them wax great and 
change their political faith, that made no difference. 
They had a perfect right to act according to their own 
mind and conscience. 


Would that such men might widely bequeath their 
character as well as their fortune! 
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NOTABLE feature of the second annual Music 

in Boston was a sacred concert held in Symp 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, May 10. A great ensemble ch 
filled the spacious platform. It included the choirs of 
Jewish Temple Israel, and Roman Catholic and Pr 
tant churches. The program said: “The directors 
singers of these choirs are co-operating for the purpi 
of creating greater public interest in worthy religi 
music, and to sound a strong note of spiritual unit 
That purpose was achieved. Several of the choirs 
selections by themselves. The larger part of the pro 
was by the united assembly of choirs in which all seem 
to be in unison of spirit and purpose. The result wa: 
musical triumph. It was even more significant and 
spiring as a demonstration of essential unity. The 
gregational churches represented were the Well 
Church and Eliot Church, Newton. 


The Unitarian Centenary 


ROM near and far Unitarians gathered in Bost 

last week to celebrate the one hundredth anniver 
of the founding of the American Unitarian Associati 
It was this event a hundred years ago that gave to 
disruption among churches, congregational. in hi 
and organization, developed from the same sour 
certain permanency in which Unitarian and Cong 
tional came to stand as names distinctively for differ 
denominational groups, though Unitarian churches h 
continued congregational in form. #8 

It was fitting that in this celebration greetings ir 
our fellowship of churches should be brought by 
Moderator of the Congregational National Council, | 
Rockwell H. Potter, and that Congregationalists sh 
have been further indirectly represented in the pre; 
of Dr. S. Parkes-Cadman, who was there distinc 


To the prosaic mind there might seem an incongru 


that ought never to have occurred. There may have 
about the occasion something that might correspon 
a home-coming to celebrate a divorce. But to the 
of Christian vision and of sympathetic insight into 
ways and methods of religious thought and progt 
there must be the recognition of real values that hi 
emerged out of a hundred years of divided effort, an 
the contribution that Unitarians have made toward 
progress of the Kingdom of God. 

How much greater these values and this distim 
contribution might have been had the spirit of 
churches a hundred years ago been large enough to 
disruption is a matter of conjecture. The disr 
gave an unduly sectarian and formal character 
new movement just as it hardened and intensified 
faiths and forms of orthodoxy. Both groups sult 
and still suffer, from an over-emphasized self-con 
ness. It would have been well both for conser 
and liberalism if they could have lived together in PB 
and in mutual respect, exercising upon one anot 
catholicity of spirit and of free organization the | 
and correcting influences that are apt to be lost ¥ 
Christians of different outlooks are driven apart 
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self-contained groups. The loss to Congregationalism 
ind to the church-at-large from the failure of Christians 
yf widely differing viewpoints to live and work together 
s incalculable. Nothing could have done more for the 
limination of error and the upbuilding of sound beliefs 
ind right attitudes than such a catholicity of fellowship, 
n which, had it been possible, men who equally loved 
ruth might have loved and aided one another in its 
juest. 

There are Unitarians who would utterly repudiate 
his view, just as it will be repudiated by ultra-conserv- 
‘tives among ourselves. These of both the ultra-radical 
ind of the ultra-conservative wings hold that there can 
fe nothing but cleavage. They emphasize theology as 
i basis of fellowship and of exclusiveness. “Can two 
valk together,” they say, “unless they be agreed?” But 
annot theology in this respect be given a very narrow 
md mechanical significance? Should not the common 
juest of God, if it be sincere, brotherly, and enlightened, 
’ among professing Christians a far deeper element of 
igreement and of walking together than the possible 
lifference of opinion concerning him? It is a question 
argely as to what differences must divide, and what 
imilarities should unite, those who equally profess the 
ove of God and the religion of sincerity and truth. 

In its sectarian aspect the progress of Unitarianism 
las not been great, and its progress as an organized 
orce, in the opinion of many, has not been greater just 
ecause its sectarian aspect has been unduly emphasized. 
Ve may refer to this not ungraciously because it is one 
f the defects of the Unitarian movement that was em- 
hasized by a leading Unitarian, Rev. Paul Revere 
‘rothingham, in his sermon at the beginning of this 
entenary celebration. We should readily agree, how- 
ver, with Dr. Frothingham’s emphasis upon the large 
md humanizing influences that the Unitarian fellow- 
hip has exercised beyond its own denominational fron- 
iers. In emphasizing the humanity of Jesus Unitarian- 
sm has stressed alike the divinity of man and the hu- 
maneness of God. Recent events, as Dr. Frothingham 
eminded his hearers, have raised questionings regarding 
he divinity of man. The war and other happenings have 
mforced the fact of sin and the unlovely aspects of hu- 
nan nature. There is need, as the preacher remarked, 
f “preserving the sinews of a social conscience,” and, 
iS Some of us would be prone to add, the sinews of a re- 
lemptive theology. But the humaneness of God has 
come inextricably and permanently interwoven into 
he progressive thought of people of all churches and 
ommunions. 

‘There are still in our judgment marked differences 
# outlook, approach, and temper that characterize the 
iberal inheritor of the orthodox tradition as distin- 
suished from the inheritor of the Unitarian tradition. 
some of these differences we may point out in a friendly 
vay in next week’s issue. But for liberal Christians of 
oth schools there is a goodly common heritage from the 
vork of those who gave allegiance to a neglected truth. 
The Unitarian doctrine,” said Dr. Frothingham, “has 
ffectively softened and finally transformed the stern 
heology of New England as it was meant to do.” 
Vhether this result, in which most of our constituency 
vould rejoice, has come as completely and directly 
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through Unitarian agencies and influences as Dr. 
Frothingham suggests may be open to question, but it 
would be as ungenerous as it would be unjust to seek 
in any way to minimize the favorable influences upon 
the whole church, upon the progress of Christian doc- 
trine, and upon the development of a healthier, saner 
attitude toward God and man of William Ellery Chan- 
ning and other eminent leaders of Unitarian faith. 
Though we may still view the person of Christ from dif- 
ferent standpoints and with differing interpretations it 
would be a sure evidence that the spirit of Christ is not 
with us did’ we fail to see how God has enriched the 
world through servants of his who have been called to 
emphasize neglected phases of truth. If phases of truth 
become at times over-emphasized new prophets arise to 
correct the vision. We rejoice in the witness that God 
has given to the world through the prophets and saints 
who during the past hundred years have labored in this 
other branch of the Congregational fellowship. 


The Christian Attitude Toward War 


HE announcement that the Eddy brothers, Sherwood 

and Brewer, would debate the question of pacifism 
was sufficient to crowd Pilgrim Hall, in the Congrega- 
tional House, at the closing meeting for the season of 
the Congregational Ministers of Greater Boston. The 
Congregationalist is not interested in the over-exploita- 
tion of what happens in and around Boston, but we 
judge that this matter is of interest in the uttermost 
bounds of our constituency. Our only regret is that no 
report can adequately reproduce either the addresses or 
the atmosphere. 

Sherwood Eddy, speaking from impassioned convic- 
tion, took the side of complete pacifism, but never did an ; 
advocate of an extreme position champion his cause with 
better spirit or with deeper consideration for those who 
differed from him. The problem, he said, was the most 
difficult that men had ever faced. It was not simple, 
and there were two sides to it. Referring to his ancestry 
he declared that there was not naturally “a drop of paci- 
fist blood in his veins.” He had written during the war 
an attack upon pacifism published under the title, The 
Right to Fight. But the sheer facts had driven him 
toward pacifism. It was not a question of police or of 
the use of force. The question was that of the challenge 
of war as an institution and as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. As such war was inherently wrong 
and opposed to the teachings of Jesus. War stood for 
hate, for killing and murder, while Jesus stood for love. 
It was a straight question whether the teaching of Jesus 
was really to be taken seriously, or not. In specific and 
terrible arraignment Sherwood Eddy showed how a war 
undertaken with high motives did none the less open the 
flood gates of the basest passions and develop actual 
murder. Stories of atrocities were told in war time on 
each side often without warrant. Passions were in- 
flamed, and war became one vast outrage of reprisal and 
counter-reprisal. The whole war system, moreover, 
rested upon a basis of organized propaganda designed 
to poison the springs of truth and good will. “You can’t 
run a war,” said the speaker, “if you tell the truth; you 
must suppress generous facts about the foe and exploit 
everything in the most favorable way for yourselves and 
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your allies.” Flamboyant, chauvinistic patriotism was 
a military necessity, and the type of patriotism in Amer- 
ica that said “My Country, right or wrong” was little 
removed from the type that said “Deutschland tber 
Alles. aus 

Face to face with this holocaust of war and mili- 
tarism, one had to meet the terrible reproach of men like 
John Morley that so-called Christian nations had caused 
the worst wars in history and that Christianity in its 
association with militarism had been more ruthless than 
Islam. lLecky in a similar charge had made Islam the 
single exception. So Sherwood Eddy led up to the con- 
clusion that, while he could not, and did not wish to, 
dictate what others should do, his own course was clear. 
He must obey his conscience in refusing ever again to 
engage in or support war. He believed that it was only 
by such an attitude on the part of Christians that war 
could be ended. 

In opening the discussion—for D: Brewer Eddy 
pointed out that this was his .purpose rather than that 
of formal debate—the younger brother referred humor- 
ously to an occasion when he had been introduced to 
speak in Peking, taking the place of a minister who was 
already announced to preach on The Problem of the 
Elder Brother. Mr. Eddy had been struggling with 
that problem, he said, for forty-five years. His own 
attitude and that of his brother on the question at issue 
were like the old woman’s two teeth; they didn’t meet, 
but just missed each other. He referred to his brother’s 
profound sincerity and to the lure of his example, but 
he could not, he said, see eye to eye with him on this 
matter of pacifism. 

The question was not that of the wrongfulness of 
war. “War is wrong,” said Brewer Eddy, “who denies 
it?” But the question was whether we should say that 
no matter what the circumstances, we would never fight. 
Grant a police power, he declared, and we have opened 
the gates to the consideration of what methods are right 
in seeking to check the evils of war. We were living 
under a democratic government built around the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. The pacifists were a small group. 
One might have to choose between standing with a small 
minority or with the nation as a whole. “I am not 
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sure,” said Brewer Eddy, “that I will sign a card the 
some day may put me outside my country’s laws or 
opposition to its government.” ‘“Pexsonally,” he conti 
ued, “I must deplore a movement that sweeps thro 2 
our colleges leading our young people to sign a pled 
that they cannot keep and at the same time mai 
tain the obligations of citizenship.” He must refuse ; 
prejudge the questions that might come before us as 
nation. 

The discussion revealed a strong following with ea 
speaker, though the preponderance of the sentiment az 
of the applause seemed to be with Sherwood Eddy. — 
seemed to be assumed in the discussion that Brew 
Eddy’s attitude represented a principle of expedien 
over against the non-compromising position of pacifis 
This was unfortunate and hardly justified. The alte 
native to pacifism is not necessarily expediency. U 
willingness to take a blanket pledge never to engage 
war need not imply a willingness to engage in any W 
that may arise. A man may not be a pacifist and y 
be far from supine in his attitude toward governmel 
There may be for him as well as for the pacifist a pli 
where if the demands of government run counter to t 
voice of conscience he will say, We ought to obey G 
rather than men. It may be recalled that Lloyd Georg 
who led the government of Great Britain during mu 
of the period of the World War, had strongly oppos 
the Boer War and had declined to support his coum 
in that conflict. It was brought out during the debe 
that both Lincoln and Grant had opposed the Mexie 
War. : 
It must be recognized that many who hate 
and who believe that every possible thing ought ian 
done for its prevention and abolition find it impossil 
to take either the completely pacifist attitude with 3 
that that implies, or the attitude that indentifies pat 
otism and good citizenship with the willingness und 
all circumstances to support the militaristic policy of 
government or of a department of government. 
theory of patriotism is repugnant to the higher idealis 
of the history and institutions of this republic. Not 
subservience of serfs to a master but the loyalty of fi 
men to free institutions is the American ideal. : 


In Books Chiefly from Overseas 


f hae circumstances of the development of the church 

in America have tended toward emphasis upon the 
church as an institution rather than as an organism. This 
probably accounts for the fact that inthe general dis- 
cussion of religion on this side of the Atlantic there is a 
seeming vagueness in the conception and definition of the 
church—a lack of that dominating and central idea of 
the church which in the discussion of religion in older 


“For the convenience of readers we give the prices of 
the books mentioned in this editorial. They may be 
ordered through The Pilgrim Press. The books mentioned 
in The Living Church Series are $2.00 each, except The 
Thinkers of the Church and The Vocation of the Church, 


which are $1.50 each. The other books mentioned are 
$1.75 each. 


q 
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countries either determines the form and a 
theology, or indicates the crystallization of religious | 
viction. Where the church has had centuries of a 
growth it either molds the forms of thought, faith, a 
worship, or the movements of independency and non-€ 
formity react very decisively upon the concept of 
church itself. 
While our situation in America has not occasioned 
produced such sharp definition—most of our discussit 
about the church being with regard to its relatio 
rather than its own inherent nature and quality—it m™ 
be evident that the lack of a significant and comm 
meaning for the word church is an indictment aga 
the weak and superficial character of much of ourt 
gious ‘life. 4 
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In a democratic country there will never be deep and 
asting satisfaction with the somewhat formal concep- 
ions of the church that have adapted themselves easily 
0 countries where the forms of monarchy and other 
neient institutions have persisted when much of the 
eality has vanished. There is no particular value in in- 
isting that an institution is the body of Christ, when 
ts members are notoriously failing to give evidence of 
mbodying Christ’s teachings or spirit. None the less 
he perception of a sound ideal is the first step toward its 
ttainment, and there are few greater needs in American 
eligious life today than that of careful, thoroughgoing, 
ntelligent, open-minded—and, if need be, iconoclastic— 
hought concerning the church. Possibly the lack of a 
reat conception of the church is indicated in the fact 
hat literary good usage in this country spells the word, 
ven in its largest reference, with a small c. 


Helps Towards Constructive Thinking 


The helps to such adequate thought concerning the 
hureh are many. Possibly in this field when new books 
ppear, it is worth while to read old ones, but some of 
he new books are none the less eminently well worth 
eading. Our survey can include only a few. 

The books in The Living Church Series are highly com- 
1endable. Two of these, The Church and the Sacraments, 
y Principal Clow, of the United Free Church College, 
asgow, and The Church and the Creeds, by Daniel 
mont, have been already reviewed in The Congrega- 
ionalist. They are now republished in America with the 
oran imprint. Other volumes in the series, which is 
nder the general editorship of Prof. John E. McFayden, 
ow issued by the Doran Co., are The Thinkers of the 
thurch, by Archibald B. D. Alexander; The Vocation of 
he Church, by J. H. Leckie; The Church and Woman, by 
.. Maude Royden; and The Ohurch at Prayer and the 
Vorld Outside, by Percy Dearmer. Algo from across the 
ea comes the Fernley Lecture by R. Martin Pope, a sub- 
tantial volume on arly Christianity and the Modern 
hurch (The Abingdon Press). In Christianity— Which 
Vay? (Century Co.), Dr. Charles Sparrow Nickerson 
eals specifically with the church, studying historically 
S changes and achievements. 

Each of these volumes would merit extended review, 
ut only a suggestion regarding their salient qualities is 
ossible. In treating of the intellectual activity of the 
hurch as distinct from its other manifestations, Dr. 
Jexander says in words that ought to be well considered : 

Tt has been frequently observed that in those periods 
f history and phases of religious experience in which the 
itellectual side of Christianity has been disparaged, and 
1e main stress has been laid upon emotional and sensu- 
WS expression, or even practical effort, the church has 
uiled to retain its hold upon the higher life of man and 
as largely ceased to be a living force in the spiritual 
evelopment of the world. 

What thinking has meant in the life of the church is 

bly set forth in Dr. Alexander’s vivid portrayal of the 
necessive eras of thought and the great personalities 
hose influences were dominating. 
- Maude Royden’s book, The Church and Woman, has 
een discussed in The Congregationalist by Miss May, of 
ae Social Service Department (see page 434, issue 
f April 2). 
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Dr. Leckie’s book is in two parts: (1) The Making of 
the Visible Church, and (2) The Vocation of the Visible 
Church. The first part deals with problems, principles, 
and development, the second part with the church as 
Prophet, as Priest, and as Servant of the Kingdom. In 
moods when the faults of the church loom large and faith 
in it as an institution is lagging, men might turn with 
advantage to Dr. Leckie’s challenging pages. 


A Keen Critic’s Analysis 


It would not be right to say that Dr. Dearmer’s book 
takes a gloomy view, but he does face the problem con- 
fronting the church with clear vision and without arti- 
ficial optimism. He says frankly that Christendom is 
leaving the church. He thinks that official bodies in 
England do not realize how rapidly the process is going 
on, and that it is not easy for ministers to see what is 
happening outside their own small circles. Remarking 
that “it is common to hear clergy speak of the greatness, 
or even of the triumph, of their party, when all the time 
not five per cent. of their adult parishioners come near 
their own church,” he recalls Lord Palmerston’s saying, 
seventy years ago, that “he could not be called a pillar 
of the church, but only a buttress, because he stood out- 
side,” Dr. Dearmer says that “today the average Briton 
has become a flying buttress.” There has been a vast 
failure all over Christendom, he thinks, and the causes 
must be discovered and corrected before it is too late. 
Complacency he regards as the chief enemy, and dis- 
union is the second. But Christian reunion at best would 
be only a partial remedy until the church wins “the Man 
Outside.” Dr. Dearmer says: 

Is there much hope while we regard the church as a 


matter of traditional organization, and evade the mind 


of Christ? The only solid hope that I can see is that in 
rapidly increasing numbers we may return to the religion 
of the Gospels, and give up all thoughts of rights or 
status, all attempts to justify ourselves at the expense 
of others, or to exercise that domination which has so 
pitifully defeated its own ends. The man outside will 
help us here: he sees that all our controversies are a lit- 
tle mad. Indeed the clergy do tend to lose their sanity 
of outlook without the laity—and most of the laity are 
now outside. 

What, then, would I have the churches do—presump- 
tuous as I am? I would have them—shall I say ?—give 
up their self-consciousness, their trust in their organiza- 
tions and machinery, their partisanship, and occupy 
themselves in the service of man and of God. 

Here is a book surely to be read and pondered! 

Among the characteristics of early Christianity, Mr. 
Pope, in his Fernley Lecture, finds Hvangel, Redemption, 
Power, Witness, and Fellowship, and he considers the 
application of these to the modern church. In the chal- 
lenge of early Christianity to its environment, and in its 
conflict with the world, he finds grounds of comparison 
with modern conditions and suggestions for the church’s 
present activity. His book ends in a somewhat general 
and vague optimism, to which we prefer Dr. Dearmer’s 
courageous, if somewhat more disconcerting, analysis. 

Also from the historic point of view, Dr. Nickerson 
discusses The Church Militant, The Church Courageous, 
The Ohurch Imperial, The Ohurch Divided, and The 
Church Expectant. Here is a book that actually places 
Christian liberty before Christian unity. That is the 
right order, but how seldom is it recognized! 
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From Our Western Editor 


Impressions of Pullman Porters 

It is easy to take the conveniences of mod- 
ern travel as a matter of course and adopt 
the attitude that, having paid for the sery- 
ice rendered, we are under no obligations to 
be courteous to those who Serve us. The 
attitude of the American traveling public is 
often critical in the extreme. My experience 
of travel extending over many years has 
given me the feeling that I am much in 
debt to train crews, to Pullman car porters, 
and others who serve on the railway. All 
of the members of the train crew have their 
own peculiar troubles, 

Those of us who ride in Pullmans, unless 
we have had some experience in the engine, 
cannot imagine what is happening up ahead. 
The engineer works shorter hours now than 
ever before, but in’ spite of that he ‘has a 
more nerve-racking task than ever before. 
The pace is very fast, the trains are heavy, 
the terminals are intricate, and fool auto- 
mobilists are constantly on the nerves of 
the engineer. I have ridden often with 
engineers and I know Something of their 
problems. I am greatly in debt to these 
men, keen of eye and firm of nerve, who have 
made it possible for me to meet engagements 
far apart and to travel in comfort and com- 
parative safety. : 

The Pullman ear porter has troubles of 
his own, for he must please a variety of 
folks. Our colored brethren like heat, and 
if a night is barely frosty, they are prone 
to think that at least one valve ought to be 
turned on. They can’t quite understand why 
a fellow gets a little excited along about 
midnight if the heat is still on. Sometimes 
I have tried to get them to understand that 
when one is working days and riding in 
Sleeping cars at night, and is accustomed 
when at home to sleep in a cold room with 
Windows wide open, a berth with the heat 
turned on does seem a little stuffy. Some- 
times I have shown just a little irritation 
in dealing with porters regarding this. It 
has happened frequently that when I sup- 
posed all would be well, the porter has 
slipped along the aisle about two in the 
morning and turned on at least one valve, 
and then when I gently “bawled him out” 
for it, he would appear quite innocent. 

The porter, however, has a more difficult 
position than the church janitor. Some folks 
want the car hot and some want it cold. If 
the porter turns off the heat it won’t be 
long until an aged person calls. and com- 
plains that the car is too cold. Perhaps 
Some of us a little further down the aisle 
are Sweating and are frantically calling to 
the porter to shut off the heat. A porter 
said to me not long ago: “What can I do? 
You're bawling me out for turning on the 
heat, and that old man at the other end of 
the car has just. sworn at me for shutting 
it off, How can I please all you fellows?” 
It is a very real difficulty, so far as the 
porter is concerned. 

I have talked with many porters and din- 
ing car waiters during the last fourteen 
years. Most of them are better off finan- 


cially than ever before; they are getting 
better wages and the public is more gen- 
erous in tips than formerly. Prohibition, in 
spite of what the Wet press says, has been 
a great boom to these men. They are learn- 
ing how to save their money. The fake 
financial schemes that formerly appealed to 
the Negro have about run their course. I 
overheard some waiters. talking in a dining 
ear, not long ago. All of them had accounts 
at the savings bank, all were rearing a fam- 
ily, and all but one were owners of bonds. 
Not a word was said about bootlegging, 
liquor drinking, and like things that used 
to engage the attention of many of these 
men. 
* * 

Not long ago a Pullman porter said ‘to 
me, “I saw your name on your transporta- 
tion and you are a Congregationalist.” I 
admitted the charge, and he said, “I am 
greatly in debt to Congregationalists, for 
I am a graduate of one of your schools.” 


He told me that he had his training and 


had been graduated a dentist at this school 
and was working as a porter to get money 
enough to buy the instruments for use in 
his profession. He was an intelligent, high- 


minded, well-educated Christian gentleman. ~ 


On a trip to Indianapolis, not long ago, I 
had my usual round with the porter about 
the heat, and he promised to keep it shut off 
and lived up to his promise. In the morning 
he opened up a conversation by asking if I 
had rested well. It came out that he lives 
in Chicago, is married, and has three chil- 
dren, the oldest one a girl in high school. 
He told me in detail something of the prob- 
lem of educating three children on what the 
Pullman porter receives, and then he said 
with a smile, “We never go hungry at our 
house and those kids of mine are going to 
have an opportunity at life, because they 
will be well trained.” 
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In the sage brush country tn Oregon. 

These two farm lads were found by a 

student representative of the Home Mis- 
sionary -Society. 
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Coming into Chicago not long ago, a port 
with whom I have often traveled, talked 
me again about his affairs. He grew up 
Jowa and is a veteran of the Spanish-Am 
ican War. He is an unusual colored - 
the fact that he is not married; he ¢ a 
that he hates the ladies. He holds that th 
are nothing but spendthrifts. He knows 
to save his money. He has more 
$10,000 invested in bonds and in sav 
banks. He is one of the most accommo 
ing porters that I have met in my tra 

* * 

The older porters know best how to 
the public. I got into the car of one of 
not long ago and immediately asked a! 
the heat. ‘No, boss,” he said, “the he 
off; I want to keep peace with you fe’ 
that ride with me and with the good 
above, especially with the good Lord ab 
When he saw from my transportation 
I was a minister, he grew quite confide 
Apparently he had lived at a fast pa 
a young man, but when he had gotten 
ried and children came into the home, 
cleaned up. “I wasted my opportunitie 
he said, “but I have given my ehildr 
good education. They are grown, marr 
and doing well. I am proud of them an 
hope they are proud of me, and if the 
Lord will just let me come home wh 
get through here, it will be all right.” 

* * 

Being an early riser, I often come i 
the men’s room of the Pullman before 
passengers are up. Not infrequently I 
the porter sitting in the corner sound. 
Sometimes he is so heavy with sleep 7 
he does not hear me and does not awa 
when I turn on the light. The life 
hard one, not only because the porter 
please so many people, but also becau 
irregular hours and the many nights f 
he must be up practically the whole of 
time. Greater than their fidelity in allt 
is the testimony found in the fact tt 
though they are dealing with women ¢ 
girls in situations where many false mo 
would be possible, it is not often that | 
hears of a porter going wrong in this 
ticular. I wonder if Pullman car po { 
were white men if the record would be 
clean. 

I was riding on a Pullman in the 
land not long ago and among the few 
sengers was one woman. The porter h 
her out at a large city in Tennessee. 
he came back into the car he was carry 
a bundle of towels. He confided to me 
she had put all these towels in her bag 
that as he went out of the car carry” 
bag it came open and he saw that she } 
stolen the bundle; he slipped it into- 
towel rack in the men’s room without 
knowing what had happened. He se 
to think that the ladies were more ~ 
fingered than the men. 

Paul said that he was “debtor bo’ 
Greeks and Barbarians.” If he were 
about as a tramp preacher now, I th 
would add, “and the Pullman car por 
Anyway, I am trying to acknowledge 
that a large number of us owe to 
ear porters. : 

Chicago, Ill., R. ‘ 

May 13, 1925. 
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A certain man was there which had been 
irty and eight years in his infirmity.— 
ohn 5: 5. 


picTURE a congregation of Christians 
- and Christian inquirers in Ephesus, some 
orty or fifty years after Paul’s memorable 
lissionary work in that region, listening to 
1e reading of this incident from the gospel 
hich John has just written for them. What 
could they get from this reference to a 
1an of middle age or older, who had been 
airty-eight years in his infirmity? Would 
ot Bethesda, the pool with its five porches 
led with wistful sick folk, be a symbol of 
hristian meeting-places or other religious 
ults where seeking spirits keep coming to- 
ether in hope of receiving something from 
urces beyond our world? And would not 
ts man be typical of the frequent church- 
oer or interested person who remained, de- 
pite his long familiarity with a spring 
here spiritual life welled up, a chronic 
avalid? 

The fact that in every society age after 
Fed numbers of persons collect about what 
laim to be healing waters of the soul is an 
loquent testimony to the widespread and 
an sense of spiritual need. Lord Mor- 
2y, eonfessed agnostic, heard someone 
uote Meredith’s condescending pronounce- 
jent: “Women cannot be happy without 
| ligion,”” and to the surprise of those pres- 
nt broke in with “nor men either.” Read- 
rs of Miss Amy Lowell’s newly published 
ionumental biography of Keats will notice 
a the early chapters the poet’s scorn of the 
Jhristian faith : 

‘he ehurch bells toll a melancholy sound, 
Calling the people to some other prayers, 


Some other gloominess, more dreadful 
cares, 

fore pearkening” to the sermon’s horrid 
sound ; 


on 
nd his confident assurance that these “vul- 
ar superstitions” would be soon obsolete. 
‘hen on the last pitiful pages of this manly 
nd lovable life, she prints the letter of the 
dithful Severn, in which he writes: 

This noble fellow, lying in the bed, is dy- 
ng in horror,—no kind hope smoothing 
iown his suffering, no philosophy—no re- 
igion to support him—yet with all the most 
nawing desire for it; 
nd the comment of the .Scotch physician 
alled in to attend him: 

Were Christianity of no use but to give 
ranquillity to the sick bed it were the 
reatest blessing on earth. 

Yo wonder that the porches about any re- 
uted spring of inspiration are crowded. 


And what of this man who has been thir- 
y-eight years in his infirmity? The younger 
seneration are always the special target of 
hose who have a message for mankind. 
But our evangelist had in mind readers 
who had reached the unhopeful age, and 
ints out how Jesus seemed particularly 
lrawn to this man and singled him from 
mong his fellow-sufferers. What was the 
natter with him he does not tell us; perhaps 


he purposely left it vague that we might 
the more easily see in it a symbol of our 
own weaknesses and failings. 


THE INFIRMITIES 


And you and I have little difficulty in fill- 
ing in with all-too-familiar infirmities, 
Thirty-eight years with a temper never 
fully controlled, or with a tongue often un- 
manageable, or with a disposition extremely 
trying for others to live with, or with an 
envy that cannot bear to see fellow-workers 
or companions outdistancing us, or with a 
facility for taking and sticking to the path 
of least resistance! Thirty-eight years with 
a timidity or laziness or disinclination (the 
motives are so mixed none can unravel 
them) which has kept us from any vigorous 
effort to forward the cause of righteousness, 
or with a snobbishness (which we label shy- 
ness) that prevents us from helpful com- 
radship in service with persons not alto- 
gether congenial, or with moods and feel- 
ings which get out of hand and render us 
sullen or irritable or cranky or mulish! 
Thirty-eight years of maladjustment to life 
in which we have fooled ourselves into be- 
lieving that we are extraordinarily busy 
while we bustle about and spend our ener- 
gies on a host of trifies! Thirty-eight years 
of infirmity in which we let the ways of 
the people about us determine our manner 
of life and outlays of money instead of de- 
liberately and resolvedly planning an invest- 
ment of self with as much as in us is! 
Thirty-eight years, perhaps, of yielding to 
some secret weakness, or indulging our- 
selves in wasteful pursuits, or letting a bad 
habit fasten itself on us, until we own our- 
selves infirm! Thirty-eight years of a erip- 
pled existence in which we have allowed 
a sorrow or a disillusionment of long ago 
to embitter us and render us cynical; or 
have nursed a grudge and let it keep us 
sore and unfriendly! Thirty-eight years of 
selfishness, imposing on the good nature and 
the devoted affection of others and on the 
patience of God! Thirty-eight years in a 
spectator’s attitude towards what has been 
going on about us—watching, commenting, 
making fun, discussing, criticizing—without 
heart or will to step out and take our share 
in the toil and battle for good against evil 
and light against darkness! Thirty-eight 
years of thinking and. saying “I ecan’t”— 
that too many doubts are unsettled, that 
necessary gifts and aptitudes are not ours, 
that we have physical or temperamental dis- 
abilities—until now we actually believe we 
ean’t; “A man which had been thirty and 
eight years in his infirmity.” 

While Jesus seems peculiarly interested in 
this case of long standing, he wastes no pity 
on him. He poses him a startling and em- 
barrassing question: ‘“Wouldest thou be 
made whole?” What a strange and almost 
impertinent thing to ask of one who has 
been a lifelong frequenter of a place of heal- 
ing! Why has he been there all these years 
if not to get well? People grow accustomed 
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— “Wouldest Thou Be Made Whole ? 


_A Sermon by Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. 


Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York City 


to invalidism ; and while they will not admit 
that they enjoy ill health, they are not eager 
for the responsibilities and the labor which 
are expected of the robust. How many who 
have been sickly in their youth acquire a 
fixed habit of dodging the arduous and of 
babying themselves and of looking for others 
to wait on and coddle them! And there are 
far more numerous spoiled souls. At an 
early age they got into their heads the notion 
—an idée fixe—that they had a constitu- 
tional spiritual weakness, and that neither 
they nor anyone else should look for strenu- 
ous service or sacrificial giving or exacting 
personal efforts from them. It was right 
enough for others of more vigorous spiritual 
development, but it would never do for them. 
Most congregations are nurseries of just 
such spoiled spiritual children who have 
never grown up, and in the full maturity of 
manhood do an infant’s or an invalid’s 
amount of work for the Kingdom of God, 
and are ready to receive bouquets for their 
praiseworthy activity and liberality. 

Quite likely this man attracted consider- 
able attention from visitors because he had 
been there so long. Some hospital patients 
with an obstinate ailment come ‘to think of 
themselves as distinguished by reason of 
their unusual case. There are spiritual in- 
valids who parade their infirmities: “You 
know our family always have had hot tem- 
pers,” as though the temper was an heir- 
loom: “You mustn’t expect any softening 
words from me; I’m Jack Blunt,’ so the 
truth is spoken not in loye. “I do many 
things impulsively, but you mustn’t mind; 
it is just my way.” 

“Don’t talk to me about foreign missions; 
I’m not in the least interested in Chinese. 
They seem like cattle to me.” “Don’t ask me 
to any ‘spiritual meetings’; I believe in do- 
ing what good I ean, but I’m not long on 
religion.” And most of us are 
pamper these weaklings. Jesus 
utmost. frankness to the point: 
thou be made whole?” 


willing to 
goes with 
“Wouldest 


Tue SEARCHING QuESTION 


Itisa searching question to put to those 
of us who for years have had some contact 
with the springs of spiritual life. Whole! 
Would we like a heart as tender and as 
inclusive and as outgoing as that of Jesus, 
or would it be a nuisance to us? Would 
we want a conscience which took on itself 
such obligations and felt so involved in the 
world’s wrongs and was prepared to go 
Such lengths to end them? 


Are we eager 
for 


a mind that troubles itself to think 
through its responsibilities and to think out 
its instinctive faith? Come, would we take 
the patience, the courage, the sympathy, the 
redeeming passion of Jesus Christ as a pres- 
ent? Spiritual invalidism is n6t altogether 
comfortable. We have occasional hours 
when we feel very dissatisfied with our- 
selves. That accounts in part for our pres- 
ence in some Bethesda. But would not 
spiritual health—wholeness in terms of 
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Christlikeness—be vastly more uncomfort- 
able? Think what it would get us into, and 
what it would keep us at, and what it would 
set us trying everlastingly to bring to pass! 
Honestly, do we want it? ‘“Wouldest thou 
be made whole?” 

Our infirm man blushed at the question 
and had an excuse for himself: “Sir, I have 
no man when the water is troubled to put 
me into the pool.’ For all that we say 
about religion as a man’s own personal and 
private affair, few ever get it for them- 
selves. It usually requires a father or 
mother, a teacher or friend, to lift a soul to 
the spring of inspiration. And it is no easy 
task. Many are difficult to lift. Infirm 
people must be handled skillfully. Better 
let a man alone than bump him or drop 
him. And there are persons who have been 
bumped by well-meaning but unskillful up- 
lifters and are set against any further ex- 
periments of this sort. 

But lifting is what kindred and friends 
and good neighbors are meant for. Is there 
anyone under our roof, or in the place where 
we do business, or in our circle of acquaint- 
ances, who can justly give this plaintive 
reply: ‘Sir, I have no man to put me in’? 
What a commentary on the carelessness and 
heartlessness of the relatives and friends of 
this man, if he had such! And of the kins- 
folk and friends ‘of other patients in that 
porch! Would none of them, after his own 
relative had been helped, come back to give 
this poor fellow a lift? Will there be man, 
woman, or child within easy reach of our- 
selves, to say: “Sir, I had no one’? “There 
were plenty of churches near me, but their 
people were interested in themselves and 
their own immediate families.” “Sir, I had 
no man to put me in.” 


Tue CALL To ARISE 


We have a way of thinking of almost every- 
thing else connected with religion instead of 
standing face to face with Jesus himself. A 
main reason is that for all his tenderness he 
is not gentle with the spiritually infirm. He 
expresses no symapthy with this man’s 
friendless plight. He does not want him 
thinking of his relatives and acquaintances, 
and of what they have or have not done for 
him. The man has will power of his own if 
he has a mind to use it. So straight comes 
the peremptory summons: “Arise, take up 
thy bed, and walk.” 

“Arise.” When Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
ill, somebody mentioned the name of Burke 
as a friend he might like to see. “No, no,’ 
said the sick man, “that fellow calls forth 
all my powers; were I to see him now, it 
would kill me.” Perhaps Johnson was right 
in avoiding a too arousing and stimulating 
visitor when he was physically low. But for 
us spiritual weaklings, accustomed to in- 
validism, and planning life within invalid 
limits, none can aid us but one who “calls 
forth all our powers.” And Jesus does that. 
Look at him steadfastly setting his face to 
go up to Jerusalem; watch him handling 
situations, dealing with questions, spending 
himself on his friends, proof against any- 
thing his foes can do, wrestling with his 
own perplexing problems; and how he 
throws his spell over us! 

When Charles Stuart, the Pretender, ar- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


rived in the Highlands in 1745, and the 
chieftains were rallying to his standard, Lo- 
chiel told his brother that he had no faith 
in this enterprise, but that he was going to 
expostulate with the prince. His brother 
cautioned him: “Go not near him, for so 
fascinating is the power of his person that 
he will toss your mind like a feather in the 
wind, and you will be unable to do what 
you wish.” Lochiel, however, was not dis- 
suaded, but went. The prince listened with 
attentive patience to his remonstrance and 
then replied: “My father hath often told 
me that Lochiel in the days gone by hath 
done brave deeds for his King; and tomor- 
row the standard will be raised, and you 
will go to your home, and at your fireside 
will learn the fortunes or fate of your 
prince.” And the Highland chieftain, moved, 
made answer: “The standard will be raised, 
and I will be there.” 

Christ and the cause he leads lays hold 
of our emotions. We love him; we cannot 
help ourselves. But more than that; unlike 
the charming Pretender, he convinces our 
intelligence and enlists our conscience. We 
are persuaded, despite every surface reason 
to the contrary, that what he purposes is 
not only best for us and ours and the whole 
world, but it is the only reasonable and 
practicable program, to which eventually 
mankind must come around. And we are 
morally convicted: “Thou must! To hold 
back is treachery.” “Arise’—act on, your 
first Christian impulse; spring to your feet 
at once. The standard is raised by Jesus; 
he calls forth all our powers, and we are 
with him. 

Yes, for the moment. 
danger of our slipping back. “Take up thy 
bed.” This fellow was to roll up the mat- 
tress and coverlet which he had used sso 
long. He must not leave it spread out in 
case he should feel exhausted by his un- 
wonted effort and want to lie down again. 
One must burn his bridges behind him, 
when he starts to be a well man campaign- 
ing with the vigorous Christ. That is the 
advantage of doing something which com- 
mits us, and so makes going back difficult. 
Enrolling in the membership of the Church, 
if we be not as yet enrolled—and some of 
us have been thirty-eight years, at least, 
hanging about churches without definitely 
assuming obligations; speaking to someone 
else of our decision, so setting ourselves in 
a definite position in his mind; enlisting for 
a specific task in Christian service; taking 
a clear-cut stand on a’ moral issue; com- 
mencing some outward Christian observance 
in the home, like a brief service of daily 
prayer, that the family may be aware of 
what father or mother feels;—all these are 
analogies to rolling up mattress and quilt, 
and removing the chance to lie down again. 

When the city of Boston resolved to im- 
prove its railway terminal and build the 
South Station, four old stations with the- 
tracks running into them were put out of 
commission, and workmen made a great up- 
heaval prying up the old rails. Boston had 
concentrated -its southward traffic in that 
new station for keeps. If life has been run- 
ning along an unsatisfactory route—narrow, 
congested, unfitted to bear the traffic it 
should—and we resolve on a new route, tear 


And he knows the 
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up the old tracks. Put right, even if i 
awkward and embarrassing, some misund 
standing which has sundered you from 
friend—that is relaying the pavement 
that all trace of the old tracks disappea 
Wind the easy-going ways and small 
outlays of time and work and money, w a 
were the measures of our life and effo; 
invalid days—that is taking up the vat 
SPrRITUAL ROBUSTNESS g 
“And walk.” A man who has been 
his back for thirty-eight years might be 
pected to totter. He would be doing SI 
prisingly well if he just dragged him: 
about. Like a little child, he would ni 
to learn to walk all over again. But Je 
has nothing of the sort in mind for ¢ 
man. He is not to anticipate being “a Ia 
duck” and getting about with canes 
crutcbes. Jesus contemplates imme 
spiritual robustness. ‘Walk.’ Step 
vigorously with the stride of a march 
soldier or the brisk pace of a man who 
straight from one duty to another. wel 
to begin at once, not by gradual deg ’ 
the exacting careers of the completely 1 
Suppose oneself aglow with spiritual heal 
and strength, what would one be doin 
Woe begin with Sess, less _than th 
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mediately became ambassadors and apostle 
Andrew forthwith goes after Simon Pete 
and Philip at once findeth Nathanael. 1 
limping, or expecting somebody else to ho 
you up and keep you going; no just ma 
aging to get about. That is ‘ aishonomill 
Christ. His church is no home for co 
valescents but the headquarters of acti 
and energetic souls. To look for less is ' 
defeat his purpose. ‘Walk.’ On your oy 
feet, erect, with God and man, moving wi 
vigor and despatch on the most urgent al 
exacting business ever entrusted to mor 
man,—walk. . 

Spiritual invalidism can end instantly, 
the Gospel of Jesus is not what ten th 
sand times ten thousand have found 
“Wouldest thou be made whole?” “ 
take up thy bed, and walk.” 


Carpe Diem—Seize the Day 
(Horace, Ode I) 


By Samuel Winchester Adriance 
Seize the day, this present day, 
Though it seem but dull and gray, ‘ 
Dull and gray, or fair and bright, q 
Here are gifts for thy delight. 


(i 
Seize the day, this weary day, : 
Though thou stumble in the way; a 
Ere night drops her sable pall, “ 
Sunset fair may stream o’er all, 4 
; 


Seize the day, this happy day; 

Bid these blessings with thee stay; 
In thy heart if they be caught, 
Thou canst sorrow set at naught. 


Seize the day, this busy day, 

Work there is, and ‘little play; 
Service, seeking much to do, 

Leaves small time for mournful view. 


q 
Seize the day, and hold it fast, 1 
Hach good minute to the last, 
Till sweet slumber wrap thee round, — 
Shutting out each jarring sound. 
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Fifty Years in the Ministry 


2 - Some Significant Theological Impressions 


Y the spring of 1872 I graduated from the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, having 
viously graduated from the University of 
sconsin, and at once took charge of the 
ngregational Church in Nebraska City. 
1876 I resigned for the purpose of spend- 
-a year at Andover, and while at Andover 
mame the supply at Melrose Highlands, 
Ss. Except for three years spent in charge 
the Congregational Church at Santa Cruz, 
l., I have been in New England eyer since, 
id in sight of the State House, as Bos- 
lians are accustomed to say. Most of my 
nisterial life has been spent in the near 
yurb of Boston. Yet it began in the West, 
ere I grew up from boyhood, and to which 
rion I expected to return. 

While in the University, Rev. Charles H. 
chards, only twenty-eight years of age, 
same the pastor of the church in Madison, 
is. Though a New England man, he was 
stinctly modern in his thinking, though not 
mbative. In those early years it required 
irage to be modern, though one might not 
9¢laim his views from the housetop. His 
eaching leavened me thoroughly, together 
th the university influence. In 1868, the 
ar of my graduation, I joined the church 
d turned from the law to the ministry. 
1869 I entered Chicago Theological Semi- 
ry to prepare for the ministry. The two 
St influential teachers in the seminary at 
at time were very conservative, even for a 
oservative age. 


WHat WE WERE TAUGHT 


In theology we were taught extreme old 
hool, such as, the creation of Adam and 
fe, instanter, in Eden, and their temptation 
representative of the race to be, that “in 
lam’s fall we ruined all,” as the New Eng- 
nd primer puts it, and while “in Abel’s 
urder we may have sinned furder,” yet 
jam’s sin rested upon us as a blight which 
uld only be removed by a sacrificial atone- 
ent. There was no escape from sin by 
dinary mortals, both original and acquired. 
nly one person ever lived the sinless life. 
n, original and acquired, doomed us to 
ermal punishment, but in his mercy God, in 
@ counsels beyond us, arranged that his 
m in due time should be born of a Virgin 
1d die upon the cross as an expiation for 
@ race sin, thus satisfying justice and up- 
ding the moral law. Except this death of 
$ son, only begotten, God could not forgive 
n, and eternal punishment awaited the race. 
Atonement, we were taught, was expiatory 
rst of all, and afterwards an offer of grace 
1 God’s part to a doomed race. In order 
) be saved from this fate it was necessary 
) believe in this expiatory death of Jesus. 
very one, except idiots and children, was 
iven an opportunity to believe the atone- 
lent, expiatory atonement of Jesus, or 
‘ould be given such opportunity, provided 
1ey lived before the first century, and pro- 
ation was limited for them to this world. 
This is sufficient to show how conservative 
id sound, according to the thinking of the 
me, Was our instruction. It did not seem 


By Rev. John G. Taylor 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


so bad, and yet some of us protested against 
it, even over fifty years ago. Somehow, the 
relation between God and the race seemed 
too mechanical, and there was no escape ex- 
cept by believing this gloomy theology, 
which was alleged to be a transcript of -the 
Bible. And, of course, the Bible was in- 
spired and inerrant, accurate and _ trust- 
worthy in eyery particular, in describing the 
creation of the world, the making and moral 
trial of man and woman, and the treatment 
of sinners throughout the Old Testament 
history. 

The issue of the struggle between Chris- 
tians and unbelievers was to be in favor of 
unbelievers for awhile, and then Jesus was 
to return to the earth on a cloud, and take 
control and set up his Kingdom ultimately, 
and then the end. Many good people waited 
anxiously for the end, and some tried to 
hasten the event by prayer. 

It is unnecessary to go into this orthodox 
age any more fully, for those who were 
brought up in this way will not forget it, 
and the others will think we are talking in 
fables. 

THREE CONFLICTS 


Within my time there were three great 
intellectual conflicts which rocked the 
Church as a storm rocks a vessel: 

First, the second probation heresy. There 
were those _within the Congregational 
Churches who even dared to preach that 
probation was never closed. Anytime, any- 
where, should a man repent of his sin God 
would forgive him. A red rag to a bull was 
but a mild signal of war beside this heresy. 
Here in Boston anyone who believed in a 
second prebation was under suspicion and 
was invited to leave the denomination in 
the interest of peace and truth. 

I remember how shocked was the Congre- 
gational Club when a distinguished minister 
boldly affirmed more than one probation, and, 
as it seemed to some, brazenly aecepted the 
ignominious designation for the more liberal 
men and moyement, “the new departure.” 
Some cheered, but some hissed, and most of 
them ‘were silent. That anyone should ac- 
claim the liberal movement as “the new de- 
parture” seemed little less than Satanic 
folly. Professor Park was brought from 
Andover to set the ministers right through 
the ministers’ meeting, and he made a force- 
ful address, as one would expect of him. 

But the tide was setting in—the liberal 
tide—and no orthodox broom could sweep it 
back. 

The second great controversy was known 
as the American Board contention. Should 
the American Board Prudential Committee 
accept a young man or woman for service 
who had been approved in their theology by 
a council? The Board said no, the churches 
—most of them—said yes. Finally the Board 
gave way and the storm passed over. 

On the heels of this controversy, or along 
with it, an Andover professor wrote an 
article on “Shall Probation Be Limited to 


After Breath or After Death?’ The real 
Andover contention was for freedom of in- 
terpretation. The trial of the professors, 
especially Prof. E. Smythe, who was a con- 
servative himself, was for freedom of inter- 
pretation, or intellectual freedom. 

Men were not suffered to be free—espe- 
cially in dealing with the Bible. Yet so great 
had the freer spirit gained headway that 
nothing could hold it back. The Andover 
trial, which I attended, only made evident 
that the courts could not be invoked to gag 
freedom of thought and speech. Many of us 
believed that: 


The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 


And God fulfills himself in many ways, 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 


The old order was passing, though many 
did not know it, nor would they believe it. 


VIEWS OF THE ATONEMENT 

Fifty years ago the touchstone of a min- 
ister’s orthodoxy was his view of the atone- 
ment. There were three views, one of which, 
at least, was commonly held by Congrega- 
tional ministers and some of others—the sub- 
stitutional theory—of which Professor Hodge 
of Princeton was the champion, the govern- 
mental theory, of which Professor Park of 
Andover was the brilliant advocate, and the 
moral theory, which was ably set forth by 
Horace Bushnell of Hartford. 

Some questioned very seriously the moral 
theory, and yet one who didn’t stress it too 
strongly would pass. Were one without a 
theory of atonement, without an explana- 
tion of the moral universe—of God’s moral 
government of the race—he would be turned 
down. Yet the critics had loosened the 
foundations, and the hyperorthodoxy of my 
school days was passing by. Churches were 
not making creeds a test of membership, 
many of them indeed relegating them to 
history as a curious and interesting period 
in the church’s development. Even minis- 
ters were not tied down to specific creeds, 
though orthodoxy was insisted upon by 
councils. 

In those far away years the Bible was 
understood to be inspired and inerrant; the 
first few chapters of Genesis were accepted 
as a true account of the method and result 
of creation; the race went astray in Adam 
and Eve in the garden, and while some be- 
lieved in original sin, all believed in an in- 
escapable drift to sin so that all needed an 
atonement; the grace of God was made 
available for repenting man through a di- 
vine scheme; in due time Jesus was born 
of a Virgin, as foretold, and that he did not 
have any relatives, brothers, or sisters in 
the flesh; Jesus gave us the veritable word 
of God; he was crucified by wicked men, 
God consenting for the sake of the race; 
that he rose from the dead in the body in 
which he died, that he would come again in 
the body upon the cloud, and that he would 
assume authority over the world. Some 
thought he was coming soon, others refused 
to fix the date. 
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Now looking back along the five .decades, 
what do we see, in some parts of the coun- 
try, at least? 

The Bible is no longer accepted as a 
scientific book; it is no longer believed to be 
inerrant, it is not understood to be inspired 
in any other sense than other literature 
dealing with profoundly religious matters; 
its morality is often questionable and not 
to be taken too seriously; the word of God 
is found in creation even more unescapable 


than in Genesis, or the prophets, or the 
Psalms; the Virgin Birth is questioned, if 
not denied; the crucifixion is a splendid 


testimony to loyalty but in no sense substi- 
tutional; the atonement in any form is 
passed by as at least beyond us; the second 
coming of Jesus in bodily form is denied 
by many, and believed by others who are 
regarded extravagant by many thoughtful 
people; the idea of God as a ruler seated 
upon a throne administrating the cosmos 
has been exchanged for an immanent God; 
the race will be finally recovered, though it 
may take a long time, and even the: most 
pessimistic reads with some satisfaction Ten- 
nyson’s words: 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of Nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


Many other changes have come over mod- 
ern thinking, if, indeed, modern men think 
on these things. The young people in and 
out of the ministry are concerned with other 
problems, problems of this present age, and 
wonder why we of the former day under- 
stood the very foundations of the universe 
to rest on our thinking. Theology, which 
was a splendid expression of erudite minds 
of what God was supposed to have in mind 
when he created the earth (now we say the 
cosmos) is no longer regarded as other than 
a curiosity of deep thinkers who measured 
the world by the walls of their studies. 

My own thought, after more than fifty 
years in the Congregational ministry and 
over eighty years on this planet, is finely 
expressed by those familiar words of Ten- 
nyson : 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but beacon lights of thee. 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


_teristic tact and sagacity, 
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The Fleet at Honolulu 


By Albert 


W. Palmer 


First Church, Oak Park, Illinois ’ 


S one who has just completed a period 

of seven years’ residence in Hawaii and 

a tour of the Orient, I have looked with 

great interest and no little concern upon the 

coming of our naval forces for their ma- 
neuvers in Hawaii. 

Theoretically, of course, there can be no 
objection to these maneuvers. I take it that 
we cannot disarm alone and that, until we 
have an effective disarmament agreement, we 
must maintain our army and navy. If this 
is so, then our forees should be efficient and 
it is perfectly reasonable that they should 
practice anywhere in the country, varying 
the location from place to place. And, as 
Hawaii is an integral part of the United 
States, it is perfectly normal that in the 
course of time the maneuvers should come 
to Hawaii. 

But, psychologically, the Hawaiian ma- 
neuvers are ill-timed—coming as they do 
close on the heels of our very brusque and 
unnecessarily disecourteous treatment of 
Japan in the immigration legislation and 
Japan’s natural and quite inevitable sensi- 
tiveness and resentment over our action. 

The Japanese in the Islands, with charac- 
have definitely 
set out to make a good impression on the 
personnel of the fleet. The Nippu Jiji, the 
leading Japanese language daily, published 
a special edition welcoming. the fleet, ex- 
plaining to the local Japanese its signifi- 
eance in friendly and conciliatory terms and 
eontaining solicited articles by prominent 
Americans. 

One of the chief dangers in these unfortu- 
nately timed maneuvers lies in the press cor- 
respondents. Surrounded by militaristic 
naval officers anxious to stir the fears of the 
country so as to secure increased naval ap- 
propriations, it was almost inevitable that 
they would so report these entirely proper 
naval maneuvers as to link them in the 
popular mind with an impending Japanese 
war. Professional militarists think in these 
terms and newspaper correspondents im- 
mersed in this atmosphere might be blind to 
the sin of indoctrinating the general publie 
with this vicious and in itself war-provoca- 
tive state of mind. 


' gate the war spirit, could see anything h 


This very thing has happened. Artl 
Sears Henning of the Chicago Tribune 
eign News Service has assured us ( 
30) that the Blue fleet, which forced a 
ing, represents the naval strength of J. 
Then followed his news story to the 
that our fleet is being spied on by “a 
nese navy ship hovering on its flanks all 
way across the Pacific.” Later in his art 
it develops that this mystery ship is / 
Japanese naval oil tanker Hyatoma, ¢ 
that on her arrival in Honolulu Admi 
Coontz exchanged visits of courtesy Ww 
her captain. Would the Admiral hay 
so if there had been anything irreg 
the Hyatoma’s actions? As a matter of 
fact the Japanese government has a re; 
line of these tankers buying oil from- 
Southern California fields, making such - 
quent and regular trips that one of th 
could hardly miss running across the Am 
can fleet. Only such blind hysteria 
velops in war time or is artificially dev 
by peace-time propaganda seeking to pr 


worthy of a long cablegram calcula 
play upon prejudices and arouse sus 
Worse than this, Mr. Henning assur 
that “army and naval officers have infor 
tion that Japan long has had observers 
the Hawaiian Islands reporting on all 
of the defense of the Archipelago.” 
sounds bad, and is bad. But it is onl 
regular part of the damnable war syst 
from which the world is seeking some eff 
tive deliverance today. 1 
Has Mr. Henning never heard of the | 
telligence Department” of the United St 
Army? And is he so infantile as to im: 
that our military men are not also s 
similar information about the defen 
Japan and every other country? Else 
do we have military attaches abroad? 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the \ 
tragedy and an essential, though not lo 
advertised, part of every “preparednes 
program. 
It is to the credit of the Chicago 
that editorially it repudiates Mr. Hen 
scare and suggests that perhaps it m: 
well to let the Japanese see all they ca 


“He Came Where He Was” 


(Luke 10: 33) 
By Anna Temple 


Just where I am,—e’en though I weep 

Where all my dear ones silent sleep, 

Thou comest, touching sorrow deep 
With holy light for me. 


And when at last by years dismayed, 
Robbed of my strength, earth’s garments frayed 
O Son of God, thy grace hath said 

Thy Inn hath room for me. 


Just where I was, O Son of God, 

Leaving thy glorious abode, 

Thou camest down earth’s winding road 
Searching in love for me. 


Just where I was,—the feast was spread, 
Thou camest there, and breaking bread 
Revealest richer fare instead, 

And love, thy love for me. 
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properly impressed with the American 
y. HXven more sane and timely was the 
owing editorial in the Tribune of April 
- It represents such authentic informa- 
1 and so heartening a change in editorial 
e that one wonders if back of it may not 
some direct word from Ambassador Ban- 
ft, who is a Chicago man and intimate 
md of those who control “the world’s 
atest newspaper.” It forms a wholesome 
rective to the widely-printed scare stories 
ut Japanese aeroplane production. 


_“DEFLATING A JAPANESE SCARE” 


. good deal is made of statements that 
an is carrying through an extensive air- 
ff program, buying heavily in Europe, 
building feverishly at home. The ru- 
‘Ss are warlike, and they do not lose any- 
ig in repetition. The Tribune will not 
accused of sleeping on ‘questions of na- 
lal defense or of having any too altruistic 
us of motives and objects in international 
irs and world conduct, but it does not 
eve in spooky bedtime stories to scare 
children. 
apan is foolish if it is neglecting its air 
se. America is doing so and it is fool- 
America is a very rich nation and Japan 
ot. That makes our course inexcusable. 
» Tribune has made inquiries as to the 
anese aircraft activity, and it believes 
information given is as authentic as can 
)btained. Within the last two years Japan 
not purchased a large number of planes, 
than a hundred of all types in this time. 
Japan the production is not up to the 
acity of the Japanese factories. There is 
reason to believe and no information to 
ieate that there is any inordinate Japa- 
s activity in building up a super aircraft 
e, 
his is the best information the Tribune 
been able to get, and its sources are 
d. There are enough reasons for the 
ted States to be sensible in its own air 
tection, but we need not aggravate the 
itions of this country and Japan by pro- 
ing an unfounded story that the air 
parations of Japan promise an early 
ibing trip to Hawaii or San Francisco. 
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The moral of all this is that we ought to 
keep the fleet at home after the Hawaiian 
maneuvers are over and not send it off on 
a junketing trip to Australia, as is contem- 
plated. Such a trip is not only liable to be 
misconstrued in Japan but to be so repre- 
sented by militaristically-minded newspaper 
vorrespondents as to justify such miscon- 
struction. It is not our job to go to Aus- 
tralia or anywhere else glorifying militarism 
or making a display of naval strength. 


Mt. Helix on Easter Morning 
By Dr. Roy Campbell 
First Church, San Diego, California 

They began in plain devotion, no doubt of 
it, these Easter mountain sunrise services. 
That is an historical fact. Just a few men 
and women sensing the fitness of it gathered 
on a hill to sing and pray. 

Then the advertising clubs put behind this 
Service their organization, publicity, and ex- 
ploitation. I say that without criticism or 
even appraisal, just to cite the sequence. 

Now they have swung out beyond this 
stage to return to a service of devotion, 
overwhelming in its spiritual power. 

I stood on the great platform with Mr. 
C. I’. Stern, a banker, looking at the human 
covering of that mountain side. The peaks 
and pockets beneath them had changed with 
the dawn, slowly, each gaining personal sig- 
nificance. The sun was about due. There 
was a faint undertone of stringed instru- 
ments getting into playing condition, but the 
people were quiet, waiting. 

Mr. Stern, banker, successful banker, a 
big business man, said quietly, “It is a bit 
overpowering.” That was before anything 
really happened. 

I do not wish to overpaint this. You have 
likely been in great cathedrals and perhaps 
have backgrounds of comparison to discount 
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it somewhat.. But I can say this—when that 
sun heaved up a rim of gold, and the moun- 
tain quivered with the thousands getting 
to their feet, and the chorus and orchestra 
moved out into the “Messiah,” it produced a 
total impression of sublime majesty. 

That very likely is enough to say. This 
picture of Mt. Helix, San Diego, on Waster 
morning marks the eyolution of this service 
into permanency. It is for us in California, 
then, epochal, 

The land, the concrete amphitheater, the 
roads leading up, now dedicated to this serv- 
ice, cost about $100,000. The mountain top 
itself was the contribution of a large-hearted 
man, Col. Edwin Fletcher, of “our church,” 
the theater the gift of the son and daughter 
of Mary Carpenter Yawkey, to whom it is 
a memorial. It preserves the contour of the 
hillside, is dirt-stained and unobtrusive. At 
the precise top of the mountain, embedded 
in a giant rock pile, is a mighty cross, gleam- 
ing white. 


An Oriental Missions Tour 

Plans are being made for a round-the-world 
tour with visits at the leading mission stations 
in the Far Bast under the direction of Dr. 
Harlan P. Beach. The management is that 
of the Temple Tours of Boston. This tour is 
interdenominational, and its purpose is simply 
the study of missions, and the races, civiliza- 
tions, and religions with which the missionary 
deals, also worth-while sight-seeing, of course. 
It is hoped that the members of the party will 
meet not only ‘the outstanding missionary 
leaders but religious leaders of Oriental faiths, 
and Rabindranath Tagore and Gandhi. Dr. 
Beach’s experiences as a missionary, professor 
of missions, and in preparing the Georgraphy 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions have made 
him well qualified to serve as director of the 
tour. The itinerary is planned starting from 
San Francisco Sept. 26 and includes Honolulu, 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, and at last arrival) 
in Boston March 9, 1926. 


Mount Hetrx Depicatory SUNRISE EASTER SERVICE, APRIL 12, 1925 
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New Church in Winter Park, 
Florida 


The completion of the Congregational 
Church in Winter Park, Florida, of which 
Rey. Clarence A. Vincent, D.D., is pastor, 
adds another notable structure to our grow- 
ing list. It is one of the most admirable 
temples of worship in the Southeast and its 
setting in the center of such a residential 
park makes it the more significant. 

Only those who have been here can quite 


imagine what Winter Park is like. The 
winding driveways through gardens of 


flowers, under miles of archways of palms, 
and water-oaks draped in the mosses which 
make every tree like a Christmas tree fes- 
tooned by nature with more wonderful grace 
and charm than artists could devise. All 
through these gardens are evergreens and 
fruit trees, whose golden decorations are not 
of Christmas tinsel and whose gaily dressed 
birds do not break by falling, as in our 
homes at Christmas time, but flit and sing 
as if to entertain the tourist wanderers in 
this park. Hidden among these tropical 
growths of forest, vine, and figtree are bunga- 
~ lows and residences to house 3,000 people. 
It is in such a setting that there now stands 
completed a stately Colonial meeting house 
dedicated to Christian service. 

Into this community nearly eight years 
ago, when it was smaller and less preten- 
tious, Providence brought a man seeking 
health for a member of his household. He 
had been trained by experience to be the 
right man for this field. Dr. Vincent, with 
a cosmopolitanism created by a youth and 
early ministry in the West and matured by 
pastorates in Boston and Washington, D. C., 
has done what few men could do to give to 
Florida and our denomination such a church. 
Such churches are assets in our increasing 
denominational strength that our Year Book 
cannot fully reveal. When Dr. Vincent came, 
the budget of expenditures for the church 
was $1,700 a year. It is now five times as 
great and more easily raised. It is fine to 
think that with the rise of Florida real 
estate, religion rises faster and takes a 
stronger lead. 

A considerable proportion of the large 
amount of money necessary for such a monu- 
ment has come in the form of voluntary 
gifts brought or sent to Dr. Vincent per- 
sonally by persons who recognized this op- 
portunity of making an investment that 
would yield better ‘dividends than invest- 
ments in orange groves, even. This has 
helped a small group during a brief pas- 
torate to grow into a commanding influence 
in one of Florida’s most beautiful and pros- 
perous resorts. To develop in so short a 
period a church property valued at more 
than $100,000 is heartening to all who pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” 

Religious leaders in stable communities 
of the North and West little realize what 
it means to have a parish so largely made 
up of persons whose membership remains 
permanently in the home churches a thou- 
sand or two thousand miles) away. But 
many of these winter residents are among 
the most generous supporters of such yaca- 
tion churches. In such a church a member- 
ship of 200 stands for a different entity 
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from a New HWngland church of that number. 

In this church the architects have pro- 
duced an auditorium for worship most 
churchly and chaste, with white sides and 
ceiling, and seats and furnishings of a choco- 
late brown. In this spacious auditorium 
there are no pillars to break the view or 
mar the acoustics. The three-manual organ, 
one of power and marvelous sweetness in 
its softest expressions with its echo organ 
and chimes, was built by the Austin Company 
of Hartford, Ct. Professor Waldo S. Pratt 
of the department of music in Hartford 
Theological Seminary kept in touch with 
its construction. Professor and Mrs. Pratt 
have wintered here and enjoyed the music. 
The manual is ideally located at the right 
of the pulpit, so that the organist is in sight 
of the leader of worship, the choir, and the 
congregation. The mechanism of the organ 
is entirely concealed behind a grill that adds 
to the architectural consistency and beauty 
of the chancel. The organ and auditorium 
are such as the college and town need for 
many occasions. 

On Sunday morning, Jan. 18, Dr. Vincent 
preached his first sermon in the new church. 

I find as one of the trustees of this church 
Rey. Richard Wright, who served important 
pastorates in New England until sent to this 
interior climate for his health. By the sweat 


A Beloved Congregational Leadenm 


An Appreciation of 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Berwyn, Maryland 


FRIPND suggests that I offer some little 

tribute to that great and good man, Dr. 
Stephen Morrell Newman. I have “known him 
so intimately and loved him so well,’ I am glad 
to make the attempt to express something of 
the deep affection felt by those who came under 
the ‘inspiration of his life.” 

Pastor for twenty-one years of the First 
Congregational Church of Washington, D. C., 
the church of which President Coolidge is now 
a member, Dr. Stephen Morrell Newman’s in- 
fluence as head of a downtown religious cen- 
ter can hardly be overestimated. A man of 
great intellectual power, broad of mind and 
clear of judgment, his influence extended far 
beyond the confines of his own parish. Not 
only ministers of his own and other Protestant 
denominations, but Jewish rabbis and Catholic 
priests as well, could call him brother, and 
unite with him in efforts in various forms of 
publie philanthropy. 

Because of somewhat impaired health, he re- 
signed his pastorate in 1906 but later he en- 
tered into educational work, serving for six 
years as the beloved president of Howard Uni- 
versity, at Washington, that noble institution 
of which Dr. J. E. Rankin, a former pastor 
of First Church, was for many years presi- 
dent. General O. O. Howard, for whom the 
university was named, was a charter member 
of this congregation. It was during Dr. New- 


man’s presidency of Howard University that - 


he suffered his great loss in the death of his 
beloved wife, a woman of rarely beautiful 
Christian character. 

My own memories of Dr. Newman will al- 
ways be among the most precious of my life. 
As one of the host of young people who ma- 
tured under his wise and loving oversight, 
what I say of him will be echoed in thousands 
of other hearts. 
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of his brow he raised an orange groy 
eliminated disease from his body, and 
with Mrs. Wright, is enjoying one 
most attractive homes in Winter Park 
rounded by grapefruit, tangerines, 
oranges. He has been a loyal om 
with Dr. Vincent in bringing his holy a 
tions to realization. Dr. Vincent fully en 
the unusual personnel of his congreg 
so many of whom come from the great 
churches of the North and West. 

On one of the Sunday evenings 
have been here, Rey. Irving Bacheller, 
has his winter home in Winter Park 
a personal talk to his neighbors and frig 
on “The Foundations of My Faith.” It 
a telling testimony of his personal 
dence in the person of Christ as the 
sufficient help for an individual or the 

Another Sunday evening an organ 
was given by Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, th 
vealed the possibilities of the instrum 
which all Winter Park rejoices. Loy 
good music will help to fill the church, 
Dr. Vincent, with his evangelical, mod 
and vital preaching will get the wider 
ing that such messages should haye. 
Park is a place for physical and piri 
health and joyous living. 

J. SPENCER VOORH: 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Dr. S. M. Newman 


Perhaps of all his religiots teachings, 
one that stands out most prominently wat 
insistence upon our recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God. In one sermon in 
lar I remember his expressed recoil from ] 
tions addressed merely to “Almighty and 
nipotent God,” which seemed to him to lea’ 
all recognition of that tender relation of E 
and child. Jesus Christ was to him an 
present and ever living Hlder Brother as 
as Lord and Savior, and Dr. Newman’s 
among us, his sermons, and his personal 1 
gious counsel to all who sought him, servyet 
emphasize this feeling and trust. | 


His was a comprehensive and all embra 
love for others. During one never-to-be-for: 
visit from him in our own home, it was 
and remembered ever since that in eye! 
of his mealtime blessings there was ad 
petition: “‘And bless the whole world.” 
could more beautifully and briefly sum 1 
Newman’s attitude toward all of his 
children. 


He was a great lover of the out-of-d 
in every summer vacation it was his 
to make a special study of some phase 
ture. Ferns and fungi interested him 
and all other departments of botany; 
an enthusiastic bird lover and _ studer 
these many interests enriched and illust 
his sermons. HE 


Music was a joy to him, and a warm 
ship and affection existed between him a 
wonderful blind organist, Dr. Bischoff, 
compositions had made him known all 
country. Dr. Newman’s love for all 
of art was 
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ses’ were an inspiration to all who at- 
led them. 

ver ready to spend himself for all who 
led him, he was the chosen friend and con- 
nt of all ages and conditions, and never 
ed of quick response to all who came to 
for sympathy in joy or grief. 

lways when those we love are taken from 
it must seem untimely, and find us un- 
ly for the wrench of parting. There are 
t things’ we wish we might have said and 
rd, last questions we would like to have 
sd. It was so with Dr. Newman’s going 
a us. Only a week or so before his passing 
had come to Washington to spend the win- 
months as was his custom. We had ex- 
nged notes with him, had a brief talk over 
telephone, and he had promised to make 
1 visit in a very few days. Happy anticipa- 
was in all our hearts, when word came to 
hat our dearly loved friend had been found 
1 in his study chair, a book in his hand. It 
his seventy-ninth birthday, Nov. 21, 1924. 
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Such a peaceful going to his Father as it must 
have been for him! We who had go longed 
for one more sight of his saintly face, the 
sound of his dear voice once again in our home, 
could but feel that it was sweeter and hap- 
pier for him as it was. 

Whittier’s words on the passing of «another 
great soul apply to our beloved Dr. Newman: 

As a guest who may not stay 


Long and sad farewells to say, 
Glides with smiling face away, 


Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possessed, 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear. 


Keep the human heart of thee; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 


And when fall our feet as fell 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well. 


Disciples Face Fundamental Questions 


By Rev. Orvis F. Jordan 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


WHENTY-FIVE years of congress history 
among the Disciples tells an interesting 
y in the evolution of a denomination. When 
congress was first started at St. Louis, 
ly of the leading colleges of the communion 
e educating their ministers against higher 
icism and eyolution. A little handful of 
ng men had come back from Yale imbued 
1 new ideas. In those days a congress was 
ectic affair, as two opposing views of reli- 
1 met upon a platform which allowed free 
ussion but no resolutions or motions. 

‘he congress held in University Church in 
cago, April 27-30, was an entirely different 
. The plan of opposing speakers was no 
yer in evidence. The constituency of the con- 
‘ss is now almost entirely modernist, of vary- 
degrees of conviction. It is no longer possible 
run a line through the congress and make 
| step on either side of the line. This does 
mean that the rank and file of the ministry 
gone over to modernism but it does mean 
[ the thought leaders of the denomination 
sollege positions and in leading pulpits are 
fe predominantly of this sort. It is these 
1 who compose the congress. 

fore than ever before the Disciples Congress 
‘year availed itself of the messages of lead- 
men from various communions. In the 
[ session evangelism was the topic. Both 
f. A. LeRoy Huff and Dr. Ozora S. Davis 
ke. Revivalism as a method of recruiting 
church has not disappeared among the Dis- 
es, but the most successful churches seem 
Je using another way. The argument from 
eess is the end of discussion on matters of 
; sort. 

‘he president of the congress, Rev. A. W. 
tune, of Lexington, Ky., spoke on “Factors 
ermining the Character of the Disciples.” 
ir Scotch Irish ancestry, their origin among 
Presbyterians, their later contacts with the 
tists, were among the influences that made 
; people the sort it is. 

'rof. T. G. Soares does not believe in turn- 
over to Sunday school children ready-miade 
ricula of social uplift. The aid that reli- 
is education can give the cause of social 
gress is to create right attitudes among the 
Ire church members and citizens. Dr. H. 
Pritchard, secretary of the Board of 
cation, reported great progress among the 
ty Disciples colleges and universities that 
yperate with his board. They are securing 


endowment and achieving standing in the edu- 
cational world. 

The address of Dr. John M. Coulter on eyo- 
lution was delivered to a company that alto- 
gether agreed with him, but when Dr. Peter 
Ainslie spoke on Christian unity, it was a 
somewhat different matter. Dr. Ainslie is the 
most interesting personality in the Disciples’ 
camp these days. This veteran exponent of 
Christian unity its under fire. The conserva- 
tive press demands that he shall either not 
continue as president of the association for the 
promotion of Christian unity or that this 
organization shall cease to have recognition by 
the national convention. This issue will be 
settled at Oklahoma City next October. The 
ground of Dr. Ainslie’s offending seems to be 
that he no longer talks Christian unity in 
theoretical terms, but is now demanding that 
Disciples do something about it. He says 
Christian unity means the removal of the bap- 
tism barrier to church membership. So long 
as he was holding conferences with bishops and 
secretaries which eventuated only in talk, he 
was approved by liberal and conservative alike, 
but now he is denouncing newspapers and col- 
leges that build a denominational spirit. He 
acts like a man who has counted the cost of 
martyrdom and is ready to pay it. 

'The discussion of his address showed many 
shades of opinion. There are one hundred open 
membership churches among the Disciples, Dr. 
Ainslie says. The men that shepherd these 
churches are naturally with Dr. Ainslie. There 
are several hundred more ministers who look 
upon “open membership’ as a goal to be 
achieved. These may sound a note of caution 
about dividing a church over Christian unity, 
a paradoxical procedure, but will support Dr. 
Ainslie as a leader of the Christian unity move- 
ment. A few in the congress still argue that 
the purpose of the Disciples is not to further 
the unity of the church but “to restore New 
Testament Christianity.” These are apt to be 
officials whose position depends upon the con- 
tinuance of a separate denomination. Of 
course there are hundreds of ministers too con- 
servative to attend the congress who do not 
at all agree that the Disciples have any other 
task than to immerse the entire world. 

Dr. Morrison, editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, reviewed a number of the historic con- 
tentions of the Disciples, rejecting all but 
one. Disciples are not more loyal to Christ 
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than others.. They do not respect the Holy 
Scriptures more than others. All Protestant 
churches have believed at some time in their 
history that they were “restoring apostolic 
Christianity.” ~He insists that the Disciples 
have but one God-given task and that is to be 
a voice in behalf of the larger unity of God’s 
people. He is one of the original exponents of 
“open membership.” 

Prof. Alva W. Taylor, an evangelist for 
the social idea of religion among the Disciples, 
is now widely known outside the communion 
for his discriminating discussions of social 
topics. He charges the church with age-long 
conservatism on social matters. His indict- 
ment included even prohibition. Twenty-five 
years ago John G. Wooley found half the pul- 
pits closed against him, and even today the 


‘most formidable opposition to prohibition in 


England is that. of the bishops. Never more 
(Continued on page 669) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Universal Language 


I and Keturah journied in lands afar, 
yea, we took the wings of the morning, and 
dwelt in the uttermost parts of the sea. And 
everywhere we were greeted with kindness. 
And everywhere Little Children gathered 
beside the Highway when the Americans 
rode by, and they waved unto us, and they 
smiled at us. And I waved back at every 
one of them. 

And I said, Keturah, I have selected at 
least one little girl in every land that we 
have visited, and have claimed her as mine 
own. 


And Keturah said, She hath recognized 
thee. 

And it was even so. For they all waved 
to me, and I waved unto them. 

For I and Little Children we get on well 
together. 

And sometimes when I see how sweet and 
lovely Children are, I wonder where the 
commonplace Grown Folk have come from. 

And we were in Japan, and the little 
girls were in groups along the way, and 
they waved unto me, and I said unto them 
one word, which one word in their language 
I know, and it is Ohayo, which one of my 
fellow travelers sought to speak when he 
would say Good Morning, and he forgot 
which State it was whose name he should 
utter, and he said, New York. But I forgot 
not, and I said Ohayo, and they all said it 
back unto me whether it was morning or 
noon or night. 

But this did not get us far, in the matter 
of a Vocabulary, though it did all that was 
necessary. : 

And I said unto Keturah, We have heard 
many strange languages, and of some of them 
I knew one word, and of some it may be 
not so much. But everywhere I have under- 
stood and been understood. 

And Keturah said, The children have un- 
derstood thee. 

And I said, Keturah, It will be a good 
day for the human race when the folly of 
Babel is repented of and all the earth shall 
become of one language. But meantime there 
is something which approacheth that desired 
end, and that is the Laughter of Children. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 2 


A Unified Mind 


If you ring up a friend on one kind of tele- 
phone that is now in use, all the connections 
are made, and the message is carried from 
your lips to its intended destination, without 
the action of any intermediary intelligence. All 
is automatic. You ring up a friend on the 
more familiar system, and a “Central’’ is called 
who may give you the wrong connection, or de- 
cide that your message cannot go through. 

Both of these systems—the automatic, and 
that requiring a co-operating conscious intelli- 
gence—are used in that intricate telephone 
system of nerves in the human body. Many of 
the messages that are flashed about every mo- 
ment of every day never come to the conscious 
awareness at all,—those that govern the func- 
tioning of the glands, for instance, or that regu- 
late the blood supply. To what extent these 
functionings are modified by the attitude of 
the consciousness, no one yet knows. But we 
do know this: in all the higher activities of 
life there is a central operator: the conscious 
personality is called upon continually to say, 
“This shall not be; this shall be.” 

Innumerable and conflicting impulses are in 
the mind all the while. We are torn between 
clashing desires. - Without harmony, and unless 
that harmony be in a bracing key, a man is 
never safe. You desire a beautiful nature, and 
yet are bursting (as you say) to express your 
feelings in some ugly way; you want to live up 
to certain standards, but feel an imperious 
urge to some kind of uncleanness; one inclina- 
tion of your mind makes you hold fast to hard 
duty, and another at the same moment makes 
you long for ease and freedom from burdens. 
You say, “I will not let myself yield in this 
matter,”’—and all the while you keep longing to 
yield; then, some day when your will power 
weakens for a moment, or when you are off 
guard emotionally, desire conquers will and you 
do what you had resolved not to do. Or, even 
if you are able to hold yourself back from 
yielding, the unending struggle keeps you in a 
nervous tension continually, and the still liy- 
ing, unconverted desire, working silently in the 
subconscious region of your mind, may force 
disaster to your life. 

Without consciously knowing that this is 
what he does, the unharmonized sufferer flies 
to disease, or to some other unwholesome mani- 
festation, in order that his repressed, but 
neither conquered nor converted, unwise desire 
may find a makeshift gratification. It has, for 
example, been found repeatedly that the paraly- 
sis that made a man’s legs useless was not due 
to any physical disorder, but was due to some 
dissatisfaction with life existing in the mind. 
When the mind adjusted itself to life, the par- 
alysis disappeared. 

If you would live happily and heartily, you 
must unify your mind. When Jesus said, “No 
man can serve two masters,” he said just what 
modern psychology has now come to realize 
and to teach. Desire and will must become one. 
Not by repression of the not-good shall you 
find harmony and safety, but by its conversion 
or replacement. When the unwholesome desire 
ceases to exist in ithe mind, then, and not till 
then, are you safe. “If the thing loved is base, 
the lover becomes base,” said Leonardo—he of 
the Last Supper. Satisfaction must be found 
on a new level, the imagination must learn to 
twine itself about the things that are truly 
lovely and desirable; then can the will work 
wholesomely and victoriously. 
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Closet and Altar 


IN THE MORNING WATCH 


It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed, because his compassions fail 
not. They are new every morning: great 
is thy faithfulness. The Lord is my portion, 


saith my soul, therefore will I hope 
in him.—Lam. 8: 22. 
The Bible is full of mourning. “Weeping 


may endure for a night but joy cometh in 
The dew of thy sorrow 
shall be taken up by the sun and God shall 
“My 
voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O 


the morning.” 
set it in his light like a bow of hope. 


Lord, and in the morning will I direct my 


prayer unto thee and will look up.” ‘The 
Lord’s mercies are new every morning.” ... 


Of old, “the morning stars sang together.” 
“JT, Jesus, am the bright and morning star.” 
The Holy Book is full of the spirit of 
morning.—Joseph Parker. 


Watch the morning watch. 


face of God. Before you enter on the day 


with its temptations look up into his face 


and hide his word in your heart—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Begin the day with God! 
He is thy Sun and Day; 

His is the radiance of thy dawn; 
To him address thy lay. 


Take thy first walk with God! 
Let him go forth with thee; , 

By stream, or sea, or mountain-path, 
Seek still his company. 


Thy first transaction be 
With God himself above; 

So shall thy business prosper well, 
And all the day be love. 


Horatius Bonar, abr. 


Have we had a good night? and have we 


not an errand to the throne of grace to 
return thanks for it? How many mercies 
concurred to make it a good night! dis- 
tinguishing mercies, granted to us but de- 
nied to others! many have not where to 
lay their heads; our Master himself had 
not; but we have houses to dwell in, quiet 
and peaceable habitations. It is God who 
has given us sleep, has given it to us as he 
gives it to his beloved—Matthew Henry, 
abr. 


Learn to commit thy daily acts to God. 
So shall the dry, everyday duties of com- 
mon life be steps to heaven and lift thy 
heart thither—Hdward B. Pusey. 


O Thou, whose name is Love, who never 
turnest away from the cry of thy needy 
children, make this a day of blessing to me, 
and make me a blessing to others. Keep all 
evil away from me. Preserve me from out- 
ward transgression and from secret sin. 
Help me to control my temper. May I check 


_the first risings of anger or sullenness. If 


I meet with unkindness or il-treatment, 
give me that charity which suffereth long 
and beareth all things. Make me kind and 
gentle. towards all, loving even those who 
love me not. Let me live this day as if it 
were to be my last. O my God, show me 
the path that thou wouldst have me to 
follow. May I take no step that is not 
ordered by thee, and go nowhere except 
Thou, Lord, go with me. Amen. 

‘ Ashton Oenden. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


Do not see 
the face of man till you have seen the 


* isn’t heavy—he’s my brother.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEA 
The Untouched World — 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 

May:31—June 6 

BY FRED GREY ll 

_ Topic: The World’s Need: the Unfi 
Task—Matthew 28: 16-20. 


The missionary motive is based u I 
love of God and the universality of t 
pel (John 3: 16). Our commission is to 
the world.” It might be rendered, “Whi 
are going—go into all the world and p: 

How long this task has remained 
ished”! What can we do now towar 
pleting it? Must we all be missionaries? 
not? If duty calls me at home—in a 
office—what can I do to spread the Gos 
money my only contribution? 


Some Unfinished Tasks 

(a) At home. About twelve million N 
people; sixteen million foreign-born wit 
twenty-one million children; 1,750,000 
workers; three million Southern moun: 
334,000 Indians (214,000 cannot speak 
lish) ; 54,000 native Alaskans (Indians 
Hskimos)—about fifty million in all. ; 

Sometimes we are apt to think ths 
great Home Missionary task is too hea 
us to bear in America. In Playing | 
With Tomorrow, Mr. Eastman says 
Douglass Wiggin once met a little gir 
city street carrying a little boy almos 
as herself. ‘Isn’t he too heavy?’ ask 
Wiggin. ‘Heavy? answered the girl. ‘No 


(b) Abroad. The world task, commi 
to Congregationalists, is the Christian: 
65,000,000 of the earth’s population, 
are 857,846 Congregationalists in Americé 
each Congregationalist took 75 people 
or her share of the world task it wou 
661,550 people uncared for. What can we 
to meet this challenge? : 


Some Questions 
What are some of the tendencies in 
can life and politics which deny our pal 
meeting the world need? 
Do all Christian people believe in m 
If not—why? In what ways ean you he 
meet the “unfinished task” in your da 
of service at home? 
“Hinduism is good enough for India 
Christianity for us. Why should we i 
fere?”? What would Jesus or Paul say tof 
Does Christianity transcend national 
ism? In what ways? 


oh 


Some Starters! 

To the range of vision of the New 
ment there are no limits. It looks ba 
the days before the world was, and i 
forward to the new heavens and tthe new 
It is an imperial book, claiming the 
world for its Lord and brooking no 
Martin: The Kingdom Without Frontier 


The letters of the New Testament ar 
and all letters of missionaries to mis 
tions, and ‘they bear the stamp of men ~ 
lives are dominated by the purpose of 2 
_the good news of Christ to every corner 
world. The book of Acts is, of cou 
the first chapter in the many volumed s 
Christian Missions.—Martin. 

The enterprise to which we are comm 
is none other than that which belongs t 
Son of God himself. Our work is his 
His work is to bring a lost world 
God; not a fragment of it, but the 
it back to God.—Charles EH. Jefferson. 


ts tds 


Peter at Lydda and Joppa 
Comment on the International Uniform 

_ Sunday School Lesson for May 31 

Acts 9: 32-43 

[he lesson for this week brings us face to 
with the question of miracles, for it con- 
: entirely of two miracles performed by 
r: the first, a miracle of healing at Lydda 
which Aeneas, who had been bedridden for 
ht years, was bidden to rise, and the 
ater miracle at Joppa in which Dorcas, 
-known for her good works, was restored 
life after having apparently died and having 
m prepared for burial. 

Much general discussion has already taken 
ce in these columns regarding the nature 
he miraculous and its relation to faith and 
the Gospel record. If a miracle could be 
lained, it would, of course, cease to be a 
acle. The record of miraculous circum- 
ces in the New Testament neither proves 
matter historically nor calls in question the 
grity of the record. We may believe with 
_. hearts that the writers of the New 
jtament were honest men writing down what 
- believed occurred and the way in which 
curred, but it would be a profound mistake 
make the whole story of the Christian reli- 
n, and Christianity as a religion, dependent 
m the accuracy and historicity of any inci- 
t. On the other hand to take the view that 
re have never happened or can never 


ypen seems most irrational. There have been 
ife and there are today a multitude of unex- 
inable circumstances. It is our business to 
roach the Bible with open minds and revy- 
at spirits without undue credulity and avoid- 
the spirit of unsympathetic criticism. 
at we want today is to understand the 
iptures. Undoubtedly in the early church 
imge and unexplainable things happened, 
; as strange and unexplainable things hap- 
today. 
think that probably on the whole there can 
no better discussion of this lesson than to 
sent a story of circumstances that, if they 
occurred in the early church, would cer- 
ly have been recorded as miraculous, but 
Be openca during last century. This story 
eared in The Congregationalist of Feb. 2, 
8, and was recently called to my attention 
a son of the man who wrote the article. 
-haye every reason to assume that the 
cle is dependable in its statement of fact. 
ommend it alike to those who are skeptical 
cerning the miraculous and to those who 
ime that every recorded miracle could have 
no other possible explanation. Also, does 
ot to the reasonably-minded man emphasize 
fact that God’s power works in a ‘strange 
Unaceountable way, that it cannot be re- 
ed to our narrow human ways and explana- 
is? The article is entitled. “A Remarkable 
yerience”’ and was written by J. D. Bartley 
Bridgeport, Ct. It is as follows: 


‘he following strange narrative is authentic. 
‘writer, for the past six years, has had a 
sonal acquaintance with the subject of the 
erjence here related, and the story is based 
the account carefully prepared by himself, 
ly years ago. 

ey. Edward B. Emerson, born in Salem, 
SS, in 1812, and lately deceased in Strat- 
l, Ct., in his early ministry passed through 
experience both wonderful and rare. Gradu- 
if from Dartmouth College, he began his 
isterial work in 1835. At Norwich, Vt., 
was eminently successful, nearly the entire 
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community being converted and brought into 
the church. 

The state of hig health forbidding his enter- 
ing the foreign missionary work, he went, at 
the age of twenty-seven, as a home missionary, 
to Brownstown, Mich. Engaged in active re- 
vival work, during one of his Sabbath morning 
sermons he was suddenly attacked with a fever, 
which generally proved fatal, many victims of 
which he had followed to the grave. He was 
at once taken to his boarding place, a physician 
was called, and a nurse of skill and experience 
employed. During the first five days of his 
illness he was twice considered beyond recovery, 
but, surviving these attacks, he was regarded 
out of danger, and the nurse returned to her 
home, and one less skilled was secured in her 
place. But in a few days violent symptoms 
returned, and soon, to all appearance, he died. 

The physician declared him dead, and the 
day of the funeral was appointed. At night, 
according to custom, two young men came as 
watchers of the dead body. For a day and a 
half he lay apparently in death. His eyes were 
fixed, his teeth locked, his mouth closed, and 
no breathing was perceptible. But during this 
time, as it proved afterwards, his hearing was 
especially acute, and his mental powers in live- 
liest exercise. He heard the conversation of his 
watchers in the next room; also much of the 
talk of the family and friends in the prepara- 
tions for the funeral. In this condition, his 
‘spiritual experiences were wonderful; the pres- 
ence of the Savior was manifested. The thought 
of dying away from home and relatives was at 
first painful, but this was soon removed by the 
comforting and reassuring Presence. All his 
past life, even to minute particulars, was re- 
called, and the assurance that he was finally 
to be with Christ was revealed to him more 
clearly than any spoken word could convey it. 
Quoting Mr. Emerson’s words: “The Divine 
Comforter never left me for a moment, and on 
this, my last night, as I then expected, He 
presented me- with a vivid and full view of 
His agency in all the events of my past life. 
. .. In addition to this, heaven was partially 
opened, with its wonderful holiness and glory, 
and an all-pervading and elevating impression 
within and around me of supernatural sanc- 
tity, splendor, and love, thrilling my soul with 
mingled reverence and delight. The object, 
prominent above all others, was a_ spiritual 
impersonation of the Lord Jesus. This spiritual 
representation and communion was enjoyed be- 
tween one and two o’clock, and I was hearing 
the conversation of the two watchers at the 
same time.” 

At the close of what Mr. Emerson ealled 
“this blessed interview,’ he was sure that he 
would not die, but that he would be restored, 
in some way, through his former nurse. In 
the morning friends called to see the family, 
and some to see the body. The arrangements 
for the funeral were freely talked over. Un- 
able to see, unable to give a single sign of life, 
by word, look, or movement, he was actively 
interested in the remarks of his visitors. Soon 


‘came a knock at the door, which he felt sure 


was that of his old nurse, come to resuscitate 
him. He was right. She had walked from 
her house, two miles away, through deep mud, 
to make this early morning call. Mr. Hmerson 
heard her inquiries of his condition, and her 
remark, “I don’t believe he is dead, and we'll 
try to revive him.” She persisted in this till 
those present were induced to apply various 
stimulants to different parts of the body, with 
vigorous rubbing. ‘These operations were con- 
tinued after many said it was of no use. After 
a half-hour of this treatment, his eyes began to 
show signs of life; he began to speak, first in 
whispers, then with more audible voice. The 
nurse was praised for her efforts, the funeral 
preparations brought to an end, and in due 
time his recovery was complete. 

A strange part of this narration of facts re- 
mains to be told. How happened the nurse to 
come at the opportune time, and prove the oc- 
casion of the escape from burial alive? She 
had received no ordinary information of his 
condition. Her own account was that she was 
aroused by a very vivid dream that some one 
was in danger, and that she alone could help 
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him. So impressed was she that she awakened 
her daughter to consult whether anything ought 
to be done. 

Tor some reason the result reached was that 
in the morning she would visit her former pa- 
tient and inquire of his condition. On her ar- 
rival she was astonished to hear of his death, 
as she had had no reason to question his final 
recovery. Her dream came to mind and led 
her to doubt the reality of his death, and to 
insist upon the use of the means for his restora- 
tion. Quoting again Mr. Emerson’s words: “On 
inquiry, I ascertained that she was first startled 


‘from her slumbers at the same time that I 


was pervaded with the assurance that the Holy 
Spirit would employ her as His agent in re- 
covering me. Under her assiduous care, I gradu- 
ally regained strength and health, and returned 
East, soon resuming my ministry. 

After this experience, Rev. Mr. Emerson lived 
49 years, an eminently useful and busy life, 
both in the ministry and, in his later years, in 
the charge of a boys’ boarding-school in Strat- 
ford. 


Reconstruction at Fisk Under Way 


Present indications point to Dr. Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, professor of sociology at Ohio 
State University, as the next president at Fisk, 
in succession to Dr. Fayette Avery McKenzie, 
whose resignation takes effect at the end of the 
present school year. 

He has accepted the call of the trustees to 
act as chairman of the committee on adminis- 
tration for the rest of the year, and has already 
begun to spend his week-ends at Fisk. The 
local members of the committee consist of Prof. 
Augustus Shaw, Rev. Thomas Brumfield, and 
Miss Elizabeth Collinge, the dean of women. 

From a scholastic point of view Professor 
Miller comes thoroughly prepared for this im- 
portant post. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1899, and won his doctorate of 
philosophy at Harvard six years later. His 
experience in various institutions has put him 
in touch with the modern processes of educa- 
tion, having taught at Olivet College, Oberlin, 
and Ohio State University. His special field 
is nationality and race problems. 

Dr. Miller has won distinction as an author 
and a publicist. He is the author of The 
School and the Immigrant, Races, Nations, and 
Classes, and is joint author of Old World Traits 
Transplanted. During the war he was organ- 
izer and director of the Mid-European Union, 
of which President Masryk of Czechoslovakia 
was chairman and Paderewski was a member. 
(de was responsible for the English and the 
publicity of the Czechoslovakia Declaration of 
Independence. 

He would be acceptable to the alumni of the 
institution, in view of the fact that he is the 
son-in-law of the late President Cravath, the 
founder and first president of Fisk University. 
He is not only thereby familiar with the tradi- 
tions of the school, but is also more or less 
familiar with its problems, having taught there 
for three years, just after his graduation at 
Dartmouth. Mr. Paul Cravath, the chairman 
of the board of trustees, is his brother-in-law. 

Dr. Miller is endeavoring to get a complete 
understanding of the critical situation at Fisk, 
and to secure the co-operation of trustees, 
faculty, and alumni in the reconstruction of 
the university. That the alumni are willing to 
give him a fair trial is indicated by the fact 
that the Fisk alumni of Greater New York, 
just after hearing of his call in the present 
emergency, subscribed $7,500 toward the out- 
standing deficit. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry HucH Procror. 


World Missionary Atlas 

Wortp Missionary ATLAS, edited by HaAR- 
LAN P. BracH and CHARLES H. AHS; maps 
by John Bartholomew, F'.R.G.S., of the Edin- 
burgh Geographical Institute (New York: In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. 
Price, $10.00). This is a formidable and valu- 
able work made possible only by resources sup- 
plied by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. The directorate of this Institute is 
composed of John R. Mott, chairman, Ernest 
D. Burton, Raymond B. Fosdick, James L. 
Barton, W. H. P. Faunce, and Kenyon L. But- 
terfield. The labor and expense involved in 
the preparation of an authoritative work of 
this sort are indicated in the contents. It con- 
tains a directory of missionary societies, clas- 
sified summaries of statistics, maps showing 
the location of mission stations throughout the 
world, a descriptive account of the various 
mission lands, valuable tables covering almost 
every phase of missionary activity, and com- 
prehensive indices. This is the third attempt 
made during the present century to present in 
an atlas the status of Christian missions. With 
both of these former enterprises, the two yol- 
umes issued by the Student Volunter Move- 
ment in 1908, and the World Atlas of Chris- 
tian Missions, that came out of the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference, the editors of 
the atlas now published have been associated 
editorially. During the ten years that had 
elapsed between the publication of the last work 
and the beginning of the present one, the World 
War had effected great changes. The time was 
ripe for these competent and experienced 
editors to bring their work up to date, and it 
is fortunate that the Institute has made pos- 
sible the accomplishment of this task upon so 
large a scale. The maps are particularly fine, 
and the descriptive notes occupy nearly thirty 
folio pages. 

GosPpEL ROMANCE IN THE HUTS OF THE 
Pungas, by Howarp EH. ANDERSON (Revell. 
$1.25). Short sketches of experiences while 
traveling among the peasants of the Punjab, 
which reveal many interesting traits of a 
primitive people, and which frequently illus- 
trate the similarity between the work of the 
modern missionary in such a country as India 
and that of the Apostles in Palestine. 

EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE CITY AND 
CountTRY ScHOOL, by CAROLINE PRATT. With 
a Record of Group Seven by Lula E. Wright 
(Dutton. $2.50). The city and country school, 
formerly known as the play school, was founded 
ten years ago by Miss Pratt. Its curriculum 
is developed on the project principle, the dis- 
tinctive feature being that of giving the child 
opportunity for individual development in play 
as distinguished from “training” in formal 
technique. The philosophy of the school is 
described in the first article by Miss Pratt, the 
main portion of the book being occupied by 
reports of work done and the results in the 
case of the seven-year-old class. The object of 
the book is thus stated by Miss Pratt, “It is 
hoped that our procedure will fall into the 
hands of imaginative teachers to whom it will 
give courage to regard the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education, and to work out a new 
and perhaps better technique.” 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, Boston or Chicago. ; 


For Younger Readers 

THE Hovusr or THE Lions, by HELEN WARD 
BaNKs (Century. $1.75), is a novel for young 
people, the story of a boy who has never ac- 
cepted responsibility, and of his regeneration. 
An incidental mystery adds to the interest. A 
lively theme, with plenty of action, makes this 
a story to hold the attention of the young. 

Ir Dreams Come TRUE, by ALICE Ross 
CoLvER (Penn Pub. Co). A young man has 
the idea that if most people had the money 
they needed, they could make their dreams 
come true. His grandfather, much against 
his will, gives the young man a sum of money 
so that he may try out his ideas. To the lat- 
ter’s disappointment those to whom he gave 
money did not use it as he thought they would. 
By living among people who have not as much 
as he thas he learns the way to make their 
dreams come true. His own dreams come true 
by his meeting the one he loves and, with her 
help, starting organized work for others. 

To Maemillan’s well-known Children’s 
Classics ($1.75 each) are added two new titles, 
Feats on the Fiord, by Harriet Martineau (for 
ages from 12 to 15), and The Listening Child, 
by Lucy W. Thatcher (for ages from 8 to 10). 
The latter contains the “selection from the 
stores of Wnglish verse made for the youngest 
readers and hearers,” by Mrs. Thatcher, in 
1899, with a new section of modern verse 
chosen by Marguerite Wilkinson. Both books 
are excellently illustrated. 

Merry ENTERTAINMENTS, by WILLIS N. 
BuGBEE (Penn Co. $1.00. Paper, 40 cents). A 
collection of dialogues, arranged in the table 
of contents in order of seasons. 

THE Book OF CONUNDRUMS, by GRETA ROB- 
ERTSON (Appleton. 50 cents). Patriotic con- 
undrums, Bible conundrums, and many others, 
some hoary with age, and others that are new. 


The Real Business of Growing Things 

No authority on gardening and horticulture 
is better known in America than Professor L. 
H. Bailey. For fifty years he has been “grow- 
ing things,’ and during much of that time he 
has been writing about the process. He is 
more than a mere “expert.” He is a man 
whose daily work has had a spiritual back- 
ground and symbolism, and this type of man, 
when he possesses the scientific spirit and 
knowledge, has an openness of mind that the 


mere “expert” does not always possess. Many 


of us have for years been acquainted with Dr. 
Bailey’s books. The Macmillan Company has 
recently issued a twelfth printing in revised 
form of Professor Bailey’s MANUAL OF GAR- 
DENING ($3.00), and also a new volume, THE 
GARDENER ($2.00). The latter book is con- 
fined to the growing and care of plants, while 
the former discusses as well matters of land- 
seape, layout and adornment, ete. Both books 
are copiously and effectively illustrated. 

In CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN (Scribners. 


$3.00), Mrs. Francis King tells the story of | 


beautiful and appropriate gardens, covering a 
wide field, but treating chiefly of flowers, trees, 
and shrubs, with only incidental reference to 
fruits and vegetables. Mrs. King’s fine page 
illustrations relate to something more elabo- 
rate than many of us are likely to possess, but 
the poorest environment offers some chance for 
flower gardening as an aspiration and means 
of self-expression, and one may find both in- 
spiration and suggestion in her descriptions. 


* young minister who yet at times is a m 


With the Story Writers 
OrPHAN IsLAND, by Ros—E MACAULA 
and Liveright. $2.00). Expecting sometl 
unusually clever from the author of Told 
an Idiot and Potterism, one is scareely | 
pared for the amazing amount of enjoymer 
store for the reader of this book. It a 
the season’s outstanding novels. = 

In the life of a community which hi 
beginning in the shipwreck and casting 
on an obscure Pacifie island of a ship’ 
and two women in charge of forty orph; 
there has arisen a social system which 
the skillful dissection of Miss Macaulay 
to closely parallel that of Wngland and in 
points our own. . 

While chronicling the absurdities a 
tiness of its government, its educatio 
tem, its class distinctions, its conflict be 
the older and younger generations wit 
and adroitness that arouses intense admir 
she never fails to make us see our own - 
ties and yet never fails in the telling of 
story. 

Tue Roap to En-Dor, by Lovis 
VANCE (Dutton. $2.00). Like many nove 
day this is concerned with the story 0 
generations. First we have the love, marrii 
and friendships of a fervent and raré 


violent temper. This defect leads him 
lieve he has murdered a man when he } 
him over a cliff and to a conflict with hi 
which only ends when his son is reported 
in battle. The latter part of the book d 
with his dabbling in automatie writing i 
hope of receiving messages from his son 
the unexpected results of this. 

The title under which this book is p 
is the same as that of the intensely int 
book by Lieutenant Jones published just 
the war, and in which a ouija board fig 
the liberation of English aviators from a 
ish prison camp. The duplication of 
unfortunate. { 

MaritpA, GOVERNESS OF THE HENGLI 
SopH1a CLEUGH (Macmillan. $2.50). A 
that has all the setting and characteristi 
the early Victorian novels, done with 
cleverness that it entirely satisfies mod 
terest; and yet that seems like a mod 
what those early Victorian novels should 
been, but somehow never were. Its heroi 
the poor but attractive governess of m 
ous origin who, of course, turns out to 
an aristocratic grandfather and who 
a handsome lord, the greatest catch 
season. This book has a quaint cha’ 
humor that make it most attractive. 

Tur Monster, by HARRINGTON HEXT 
millan. $2.00). An unusually well 
mystery story which, like too many 
novels, centers about murder. May we 
some day for equally clever stories whi 
deal with the element of mystery in 
to normal and more healthy facts. 

Mystery IN Rep, -by Smwney WILL 
(Penn. $2.00). Mr. Sidney Williams, 
literary editor of the Boston Herald, has 
ten another mystery story and it 
principally about the activities of rum r 
whose secret symbol is a red triangle. 
men on a yacht, a doctor, a chemist, 
young athlete, come for a week end 
island off the Atlantic coast and Tr 
some exciting experiences. 


‘By Ruth Alexander Nichols 
ao John always hung his stocking at 


I 


stmas time. Most certainly he did! It 
the thing he loved best of all on Christmas 
ee that dangling stocking with its mys- 
jus bumps and knobs so unlike its usual 
id look on his plump legs. Yes, assuredly, 


v 


a hung his stocking at Christmas. But in 
9 : 
ho would ever think of such a thing as 
ing a stocking in May?” John would have 
, had anyone suggested it to him. “May 
‘ets, yes! But not stockings!” 

pu see, John had never stopped to think 
there are people who hang up stockings 
pst every day in the year except Sunday— 
le like Nora, who washed clothes for John’s 
her. She hung stockings and stockings every 
, of course, because that was her busi- 
; but even Nora did not dream that she 
‘hanging a Christmas stocking when ghe 
ed that particular stocking of John’s on the 
desline. 

srtainly not! Who would? In the first place, 
a a day in May, not in December; and 
1 if it had been Christmas time, nobody 
ld ever have thought of such a thing as 
ay that stocking for Santa Claus to fill. 


yas old and faded, and worst of all it had 
g hole in the leg, where John had torn it 
n he climbed out of the apple tree. 
oreover, Nora had no intention of leaving 

the line as she did, but it was off by it- 
under a tree on a part of the line that she 
om used. It was nearly the color of the 
. Nora herself was in a great hurry. So 
in all she overlooked it entirely. 
ow it happened that the very next day two 
Dp little eyes spied that stocking hanging 
dy itself on the line, two sharp little eyes 
belonged to—well, let us say, Santa Claus! 
de sure he was a very strange sort of Santa 
S—not in the least like the one you see 
often in pictures—but if Santa Claus is 

one who fills children’s stockings, then 
little fellow might well be called Santa 
S, as you will see. 

ell, well!” said this odd-looking 
s to himself. “Well, well! 

that might do.” 
@ straightway called Mrs. Santa Claus, 
I wish you might have seen how hard the 
of them did work to fill that stocking of 
28; 

ut the time Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus 
gotten everything fixed to their satisfac- 
. Mother reached the bottom of her darn- 
basket and found to her surprise that she 
a stocking of John’s with not a sign of its 


Santa 
I certainly 


ell, John boy,” said Mother, “I’ve known 
to wear many a big hole in your stock- 
, but never before have you worn one so 
pletely away that there was nothing left 
tat all.” 

lother laughed, but she also did some puz- 
thinking about where that stocking could 
for what is the good of one stocking with- 
‘another to go with it? 

‘ow, all the time that Mother was won- 
ng and wondering, out there in that dark 
ier of the yard hung that lumpy, dangling 
wn stocking with a great hole in its leg. 
Mother had not been so busy she might 
e found it, but she didn’t; and so Mr. and 


ITH THE.CHILDREN 


Mrs. Santa Claus were still planning nice 
things to put in it on the following Monday 
morning when Nora went outdoors to hang 
up the clothes. 

The first thing she did 
clothesline and then—Nora discovered Master 
John’s brown stocking hanging there just 
where it had been swinging ever since she had 
forgotten it last Monday morning, only now 
it was all bulgy and queer-looking. 

“Well,” said Nora, when she saw it, and 
then, “Well! Well! Well! Did you ever!” 
when she had looked a little closer. 

Then something else she saw sent her scurry- 
ing to the house calling loudly at every step, 
“John, John! Where’s John? John, oh, John! 
Where is that boy? John, where are you? 
Come quick! Come quick!” 

“Here, Nora! Here I am!” cried John, and 
almost fell downstairs in his haste to know 
why Nora was so excited. 

Nora grabbed John by the hand and went 
back to that stocking so fast that it was all 
Johnny could do to keep with her at all. 

“There,” said Nora. “What do you think of 
that?” and she pointed at the stocking. 

John stood and stared. Whatever was the 
matter with his stocking? What were all those 
queer knobs and bumps? Why! What! Had 
that stocking really wiggled, or was he dream- 
ing? John rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Yes, most certainly that stocking had wiggled. 

Then what do you suppose John saw? Well, 
just about the strangest sight you could 
imagine! Peeking out of that hole were two 
two sharp, beady little eyes. 

“Why! What!’ gasped John, and walked 
cautiously nearer. 

Suddenly, with a loud chitter, out of that 
stocking darted a—what do you suppose?— 
well, a little brown bird, such a tiny one with 
a saucy turned-up tail! Yes, you’ve guessed— 
a cunning little House Wren! 

For a minute John was too surprised to move, 
but when Mr. Wren sat over on the fence post 
and began to sing a loud and merry gong, for 
all the world as if he were laughing at the 


was to wipe the 
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good joke he had played on John, John began 
to laugh, too, and clap his hands very softly 
so as not to frighten the little fellow. Wasn’t 
he pleased, though! Just think of it! A wren 
in his stocking! 

John went up to the stocking and felt of it 
gently. 

“Why, Nora,” he exclaimed, excitedly, 
“there’s a nest in there,—a nest in my stock- 
ing. That’s what makes it so bumpy and 
lumpy looking.” 

John saw Mother standing’ at an upstairs 
window and ealled to her to come down. 

“May ‘we leave it, Mother?” he begged, when 
he had shown her his treasure. 

“Of course,” said Mother. “Anybody who 
has a present as nice and as unusual as that 
put into his stocking would be very foolish not 
to accept it.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed John. ‘Who ever heard 
of anyone finding a present in his stocking in 
May? A May-day Christmas stocking! Ho! 
Ho! I know no one ever got a funnier or a 
nicer present even on Christmas day.” 

That spring, John and Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus Wren became the best of friends, and 
when the little wren babies tumbled out of 
the nest to try their wings, they sat on John’s 
hand as fearlessly as if his fingers had been 
the twigs of a tree. 

(All rights reserved) 


Four Years Old 


This is my birthday—I’m four years old; 

Papa says I’m worth my weight in gold, 

And I fancy I must be because I am four; 

But mamma says I’m worth a great deal 

more, 

She gave me a ring that she used to wear 

When she was little with curly hair, 

And with that and a ride and a party, too, 

I’m so happy I don’t know what to do! 

And the morning is only just begun— 

Oh, haying a birthday is lots of fun! 

Were you ever four years old, like me, 

With a ring and a ride and a birthday tea? 
—Olive Leaf. 
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Mr. Chamberlin’s Recovery 

A letter has come to The Congregationalist 
from Rev. R. B. Chamberlin which will give 
such unmeasured joy to many readers that we 
publish it just as it is. A serious break- 
down came with great suddenness to Mr. 
Chamberlin, pastor at Hanover, N. H., several 
months ago. It is a profound satisfaction 
to see from this letter what real progress he 
has made toward complete recovery. Mr. 
Chamberlin writes to the Editor as follows, 
under date of April 9, from somewhere in the 
Mediterranean : 

Perhaps you and The Congregationalist might 
like to have a note on my wanderings since 
November, on this compulsory vacation. I 
think now I ean finish up the whole sad story: 

Noy. 18, 1924—attack of Encephalitis, and 
ever since trying to get over it. 

Dec. 17 to Jan. 20, 1925—with my wife in 
the Caribbean, to Canal Zone ten days. 

Feb. 9—we sailed for France—stayed, with 
some traveling, in southern France, ending up 
with the Riviera—till 

April 6—sailed for the Holy Land—touch- 
ing Alexandria and Cairo, and on to Beirut. 
Visiting three weeks in the American Uni- 
versity, Beirut—seeing Palestine and Damascus. 

May 5—sailed for U. 8S. A., stopping 3 days 
in Constantinople, and touching Smyrna, 
Piraeus, and Algiers—arriving in New York 
June 1. : 

I confidently expect to be able to begin my 
work at the church by the middle of June. 
Preacher-supplies all through the year at the 
church; letters indicate that the year’s work 
has gone on very well. It has been a working 
church—has done wonderfully! And no min- 
ister ever had better support and help to tide 
over a long illness! : 

It has been a queer experience for a big, 
healthy preacher! Why? And how? The 
good Lord has not told me! 


With kindest regards, 
Roy B. CHAMBERLIN. ~ 


The Increase of Church Membership 


To the Lditor of The Congregationalist: 

In the first article of a recent number of 
the paper of which you are the honored edi- 
tor a comment was made upon the modest 
rank our denomination holds as regards rela- 
tive increase in membership, and the opinion 
is given that perhaps we have not done our 
best. That seems to be a perfectly safe opin- 
ion to express in regard to almost any line of 
effort. 

However, it is well to recognize certain 
sociological factors which are very influential 
in this matter of increase of church member- 
ship. It seems indisputable that we are con- 
serving our own children for the church bet- 
ter than we did a generation ago, but it is 
also a fact that we have fewer to conserve. 

From somewhat extensive observation it 
seems safe to estimate that the average Con- 
gregational home has less than two children. 
There are many with no children, many with 
one, many with two, and then less and less 
are number increases. 

Our greatest increment must ever be from 
the children of the church. If that source 
fails we may work ever so hard but the 
results will not be satisfactory. In many 
Sunday schools a very large proportion are 
from non-Christian homes, sometimes a ma- 
jority are such. It is noble work to bring 
them into the church and but for them we 
would have no future in some localities. 

A careful study of denominational statis- 
tics shows that the denominations whose 
Strength is largely in those sections’ of the 
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country where the larger families are to be 
found advance more rapidly in numbers and 
likewise that the churches whose membership 
is largely from the type of our population 


which still- continues to produce the larger | 


families has an advantage in membership in- 
crease. 

The Lutheran population increases much 
faster than does the old line American Protes- 
tant types, while the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion increases with still greater rapidity. 

No amount of preaching or editorial writing 
will change this condition but it is not a bad 
thing to see these facts when we note results 
derived from them. 

The writer is placing no censure upon any 
one but is attempting to point to some facts 
which explain to some extent why our’ in- 
crease is not greater as a church than it is. 

Payson, Ill. Henry W. Turtre. 


One Missionary Magazine 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The Congregational Church of Green Farms 
is a country church, dating from 1711, 
with a membership of about 150, including 
absentees. There are some half dozen paid 
subscribers to The Congregationalist—a half 
dozen or so of honorary members of the Ameri- 


can Board who doubtless receive free ‘the Mis-° 


sionary Herald. But our church votes to send 
the American Missionary magazine to every 
resident family, some sixty annual subscrip- 
tions at the church expense. Why can’t the 


A. B. C. F. M. include a page or two of 
its important items in the American Mis- 
sionary, thus covering the entire field? 


Since about 1835 our church has taken up an 
annual collection for the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society of New York. Our church 
does not accept the apportionment but we 
raise all we can and try to aid worthy objects 
outside the regular denominational societies as 
well. Foreign missions: have been stressed 
with our church for a century, and we have 
Rev. W. P. Elwood and wife of India as 
members of this church. 

Green Farms, Ct. GEORGE P. JENNINGS. 


Long Pastorates 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In your issue of April 23, Rey. A. V. House 
has a note regarding the long pastorates at the 
First Church of Danvers, Mass. Now I do 
not wish to take away any credit from that 
church but at the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of West Bridgewater, Mass., held 
in the year 1901, an historical address was 
given and the fact was noted that during a 
period of 165 years that church had only three 
pastors. During no interval between pastors 
was the pastorate vacant over 18 months. This 
would mean that during this entire period the 
average length of the terms of service was 
nearly 55 years. The custom in those days 


when a vacancy occurred was to call a young 


man in the graduating class from Harvard Col- 
lege and in these three instances the ministers 
remained through their entire lives. 

I regret that I do not have the dates at hand 
to verify these statements but if any one is 
interested I presume the present church clerk, 
Mr. J. Howell Bismore, West Bridgewater, 
Mass., could give all the information. 

Is it not a loss to the cause of Christ that 


May 21, 
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there are not more of our churches an 
isters content to labor together for long 
of time? ; 

Arctic, R. I. WARREN A. LEONA! 


A Poem Desired 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
The poem which “A Subscriber” on 
595, May 7, asks for runs: 
So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and win 
But just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 
The poem is by Ela Wheeler Wilcox. © 
JosEPH B, Lyms 
Sharon, Mass. 


: “Now I Lay Me” 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
So many versions of the children’s 
appearing in The Congregationalist for 
19, have been published in subsequent is 
that I wonder that no one has sent in 
version gaven in Gene Stratton Porter's 
Michael O’Halloran. This version rea 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep 
Guard me through the starry nig 
Wake me safe with sunshine bright. 
You will notice that the idea of 
very slight; in fact, if any such idea is 
strued, it is that of a falling asleenmy 
peaceful awakening. 
New Haven, Ct. MarrTHA Monell 
Against Merger 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
As a subscriber and reader of The Oor 
gationalist and tthe different missionary 1 
azines many years as my father, a Cong 
tional minister, was before me, may I 
a protest against merging the Mission 
Herald, the American Missionary, and 
Congregationalist into one publication. 
magazines have already been consolida 
improved and all are very interesting to pe 
of varying sympathies, and it seems 
further condensing would be injurious 
around. Lucy P. A. GoopHt 
Burlington, Vt. j 


A Beloved Japanese Wo 


From Miss Annie L. Howe, the “a 
sensei” of Glory Kindergarten, Kobe, J 
comes the sad news of the death of he 
loved and invaluable secretary, Mrs. Ota. 
Ota’s picture appeared in The Congregatio 
of Noy. 27, with the caption, “Kobe Co 
Graduate.” 

Miss Howe calls attention to the fact 
Mrs. Ota graduated from the “Kobe G 
School” nearly 30 years ago. She later ¢ 
imto the Glory Kindergarten Training S¢ 
where she studied two years and g 
later becoming a teacher in Glory Kint 
ten. Mrs. Ota’s shining service is an 
of the splendid assistance our missionar 
from their native helpers. 


CENTERVILLE, U. S. A., by CHARLES | 
(Century. $2.00). More towns in the 
States are named Centerville than a 
else, according to census statistics. 
author takes it for the title of this book 
is a unified series of stories showi 
bright and realistic way the life of 
a typical small town. 
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h the States in Conference 
“he Oklahoma State Meeting 


met at Kingfisher, Rev. Jesse Bonkemeyer, 
, and the hospitality included the usual 
‘es and besides a state freshly washed by 
1s rains, weather invigoratingly cool as 
i clear, and a banquet served Wednesday 
in the dining rooms of the church, where 
A. E. Ricker introduced the visiting 
ers, who matched the excellent menu with 
sctual and jovial delights. 

guests of the Conference were Dr. G. 
Collum, representing the Commission on 
ny whose plans he set forth with preci- 


nd vigor; Mrs. Lydia Lord Dayis, of the 
M. I., presenting Japan and China, with 
tlight on Kobe College, elicited keen in- 
and hearty praise; Dr. Francis L. 
. whose presentation of the annuity plan 
m-members filling out applications; and 
isa R. Crawford for Chicago Theological 
lary. 
_ officers elected were Rey. E. D. Schmidt, 
ator, Rev. Jesse Bonkemeyer, assistant 


ator, Rey. A. M. Wallock, scribe, and 
Lucian J. Marsh, registrar. 
Rey. George Hughes of 


sermon by 
Was a feature. The search for a man 
| qualities and powers would make him a 
er of grace to the churches was presented 


with 


fine scholarship, 
telling illustration, restrained fervor, and the 
weight of a preacher who himself embodied the 
traits for which he was pleading. 

Another element by which all were greatly 
instructed and helped was the devotional ad- 


dignity, clear diction, 


dress by Dr. Frank M. Sheldon. The Chris- 
tian life as taught and embodied by Jesus, and 
then by Paul, was made impressive, radiant, 
inspiring. Those who heard the five addresses 
are different sort of folks now and evermore. 

As usual, the climax of interest and effi- 
ciency was reached in the woman’s program, 
Mrs. J. EH. Davis presiding, assisted by Mrs. 
Albertis Montgomery, secretary, and Mrs. R. 
E. Newsome, treasurer. . “The seven-branched 
candlestick” was made to represent the degree 
to which the societies of the state had achieved 
their goals, and several of them had done so in 
full. A personality pageant presented the 
needs of missionary work, and Mrs. Lydia Lord 
Davis’ address brought to a fitting climax the 
rich program. 

Secretary John C. Prince, who in Oklahoma 
is regarded as his name indicates he should be, 
gave characteristic statement of the program 
of religious education. It was sane, scholarly, 
practical, soul-stirring, and true to ideal and 
conditions. Utterances by many speakers, find- 
ing of the State Board and Conference, and 
the feelings of all the workers brought cumu- 
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lative expression of keen regret that Secretary 
Prince’s services are no longer available for 
the Central South. He has been diligent on 
the field. He is trusted and beloved by all the 
folks in church school and church. His work 
for the young people, by local week-end con- 
ferences and in district and state assemblies, 
has made him a power for higher standards 
and nobler efficiency in religious education. 
Our people both need and appreciate this sort 
of leadership. We regret his going,-but we 
wish him wider fields and know that he will 
render the highest type of service wherever he 
may labor. A, E, R. 


Mississippi Conference 

'The Mississippi Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches met with the Tougaloo College 
Church from April 16 to 19. 

In discussing “The Educational Outlook” at 
one of the public meetings, Mrs. J. B. Sims of 
Tougaloo College spoke on “Some Possibili- 
ties of the Parent-Teacher Association Move- 
ment,” and Bura Hilbun, state supervisor of 
Negro rural schools on “The Forward Move- 
ment for Negro Education in Mississippi.” 

On young people’s night, with the service in 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. CG. A. 
presidents, students gave reports of the meet- 
ings recently held at Tougaloo College by Rev. 
H. C. MacDowell, a Negro missionary to 
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Angola, Portuguese West Africa, who is sup- 
ported by Negro Congregational churches. 
Rev. H. H. Dunn of New Orleans spoke on 
“Summer Conferences,’ more especially the 
conference of Colored Congregational Youth, 
to be held at King’s Mountain, N. C. Rey. 
E. H. Phillips of New Orleans spoke on “Sum- 
mer Student Workers.’ President Holmes 
gave a brief report of the recent meeting at 
Vicksburg of the State Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, declaring that the large 
attendance in the new brick Magnolia Street 
High School building, the ability of the 
speakers, the general tone of hopefulness, filled 
him with enthusiasm. The three high points 
in the session, he said, were: (1) Reports 
from parent-teacher associations throughout 
the state, showing that through them the col- 
ored people are already contributing thousands 
of dollars per year toward the education of 
their own children. 

Mrs. Yarbro of Jackson, president of the 
white State Parent-Teacher Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting so effectively that a com- 
mittee was forthwith appointed to consider the 
forming of a colored state association. (2) 
The story told by County Superintendent L. 
F. Williams of his statesmanlike reorganiza- 
tion of Negro education in Coahoma County, 
with its 12,000 Negro children of school age, 
whereby there has already been established one 
county agricultural high school (grades nine 
to 12); ithere are five and will be 16 junior 
high schools (grades six to eight) so placed 
that one of them will be within three miles of 
every pupil in the county; there are or will be 
85 elementary schools. President Holmes 
pointed out that because of this stattesmanlike 
program Superintendent Williams had become 
a national figure and had put Mississippi on 
the map with reference to rural education for 
Negroes. (8) Mr. Hilbun’s address, repeated 
at Tougaloo, as reported above. 

At other sessions Mrs. Sims spoke on ‘“The 
Relation of the Rural Church to the Rural 
School’; Rev. P. H. Williams of Meridian on 
“An Adequate Program for a City Church”; 
Rev. E. H. Phillips of New Orleans and Homer 
T. Larsen of Tougaloo on Sunday school work, 
and Mr. and Miss Larsen have their regular 
classes in physical culture give a demonstra- 
tion of games that could be used at any Sun- 
day school picnie or other outdoor social 
gathering. 
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Sunday morning Rev. ©. H. Dunn preached 
the conference sermon. In the afternoon was 
made ‘An Appeal for Workers” in the foreign 
field by Miss Lida M. Russell. In A. M. A. 
service, by Miss Edith L. Knight and Prof. R. 
A. Hamilton. In southern public schools, by 
Mrs. Mary E. Harper. In the Congregational 
ministry by L. E. Bynum of Jackson. Rey. 
P. H. Williams preached the sermon at the 
farewell service in the evening. 

With regard to the proposed merger of the 
Congregational Missionary Societies, the con- 
ference yoted unanimously in favor of the five- 


fold plan. Negro Congregationalists could 
hardly get along wilthout the A. M. A. 
Ww. T. 


Enlargement and Rededication 


in Brooklyn 

Ocean Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., cele- 
brated the complete remodeling of a church 
building by a rededication service Sunday, 
March 1. The building, as it now stands, is 
equipped for permanent service as a unit in 
what is expected to be one of the finest church 
plants in the city. The morning service was 
marked by a strong sermon preached by Dr. 
F. L. Fagley, other parts in the service being 
taken by Supt. Walter H. Rollins and Secre- 
tary Halliday of the Home Missionary Society, 
Mr. Miller’s predecessor in the pastorate. The 
fellowship meeting in the afternoon was one 
in which happiest greetings were brought to 
Ocean Avenue in the name of Congregational 
fellowship by Superintendent Rollins and four 
of the Brooklyn pastors, Rey. A. H.-Roraback 
of the Church of the Hyangel, Dr. R. A. MeCon- 
nell of South Church, Dr. L. T. Reed of Flat- 
bush, and Dr. J. 8. Williamson of King’s High- 
way. Rey. EH. C. Macklin of Victoria, Jamaica, 
addressed the young people of the church dur- 
ing the social hour of the afternoon when tea 
was served, and the evening service was ad- 
dressed by* Rev. H. 8S. Leiper of the American 
Missionary Association, Rey. F. M. Gordon, 
secretary of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, and Rey. BH. D. McCurry of Wells 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

In addition to these services the church 
people had a gathering March 4, in the evening, 
at which time all the former pastors of the 
church were present and spoke, also a number 
of charter members. + Mrs. Wilson, now of 
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Pleasantville, N. Y., formerly Miss Heli 
ning, to whose initiative as a scho 
church owes its beginning, was pre 
spoke at this time. , ; 
The whole occasion marks the great 
ress in this rapidly growing church, 
building erected in 1912, seating about 
people, was so frequently crowded as ¢ 
enlargement necessary. The pastor, 
M. Miller, is certainly to be congrat 
the beautiful and efficient building wh 
resulted. He is leading a strong and 
ing chureh to a position of first leader 
a city of churches. During his pas 
three years, 262 members have been 1 
and 90 lost by death, letter, and remoy 
net gain of 172. The membership of 
church at present is 578. 


From West to East — 


; OREGON 
New Chapel Dedicated 

ALAMEDA PARK, PORTLAND, dedi 
new chapel Sunday, April 26. Rey. 
Williams has just closed a very succe; 
torate which culminated in the bu 
dedication of the fine new chapel. 
ing part in the service were: Supt. C. | 
rison, Dr. J. W. King, chairman of th 
of deacons, Mr. R. F’. Maguire of the 
trustees, and the pastor, Rev. Harry ' 
son, who succeeds Mr. Williams at A 
Park, began his work the first Sunday i 


CALIFORNIA 

Church Fosters Japanese Mission 

Near to Whittier are the famous gard 
Montebello, where many Japanese a 
ployed. For years PLymMouTH, WHI 
given hearty assistance in promoting i 
ship among this people. One of thei 
ties is that of providing several teachers 
the mission among them. a 

Last year came the pruning of thi 
the church, so that although 39 memb 
added, 112 in all were removed. 
of the church is indicated, however, i 
of 76 in the church school. Of the > 
given for benevolences, $4,982 was on 
tionment. The budget for 1925 
$15,500. . Rev. E. EB. Day is the min 


Reducing Church Debt Creates 
Enthusiasm at Corona 

A dozen years ago, when the splen 
church was erected at CORONA, seve 
caused economic conditions which 
debt an almost overwhelming burd 
ever, with courage they have reduced 
by year. <A plan introduced by the 1 
Rey. Charles Evans, has lightened the 
greatly. A Mister Year chose 12 Miss - 
each month selected four Weeks, — 
Week her seven Days. Every one of | 
pleted group made some pledge for the~ 
debt, to be paid monthly. Miss Janu 
her group entertain the crowd at a dinm 
program in January, when the mor 
ceipts are announced; Miss Feb 
the same in her month; and so on ea 
Many people, not at the time ¢ 
have been drawn into the scheme, 
their interest extended. The monthly 
are splendidly enthusiastic. And | 
been so generous a response that 
of operation the plan will produc 
whose raising was a pleasure and a 
new life in many directions. 

There has been an increase in 
at the services, particularly Sunda: 
Last year there were 24 additions t 
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tp, with a net gain of 11. For all pur- 
$6,341 was raised, of which $866 was 
enevolences. The minister’s salary was 
ised by $250. 


ng, it added 100 to its church-school en- 
mt, and 52 to the church membership. 
$10,000 was expended in all depart- 
More than the apportionment was 
for missions. The league of youth, with 
members, is a powerful force. ‘There 
spirit of home and expectant faith in 
: for 1925.” 

isiderable profit was obtained from a 
) of lectures by Dr. T. P. Boyd on 
ter Human Efficiency.” Beginning on 
y, Jan. 25, they occupied the afternoons 
yenings of a week. 

‘Sunday evenings, the minister, Rey. A. S. 
presents a varied program. For instance, 
ruary: A motion picture with address 
he Orphanages in.the Near Last”; 
tian Psychology,” presented by the min- 
| a field day program in charge of the 
geles County Brotherhood; a patriotic 
t by all departments of the church 


! 


COLORADO 


Pueblo, to Enlarge Church Plant 
T, PUEBLO, had a big day BHaster Sun- 

t the morning service every seat was 
and all the chairs of the parish house 
ised, even to the primary chairs. Fifty- 
ersons were received into church fellow- 
Among the group were four railroad 
middle life—two engineers and two 
ors. This makes 207 persons Dr. Smith 
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has received during his two years’ pastorate. 
Plans have been accepted for a $12,000 im- 
provement in the church plant to make it more 
adequate for the growing work. Dr. O. O. 
Smith entered his third year of service with 
this church March 17. 


ARIZONA 

Discussing Modern Approach to Study of Bible 

The Sunday school of N«&IGHBORHOOD, 
PHOENIX, is growing. The pastor, Rey. 
Archie Toothaker, is conducting a class for 
the discussion of the modern approach to the 
study of the Bible, which is proving interest- 
ing and profitable. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gains in 1924 

The year of 1924 was particularly hard for 
many of our churches in South Dakota as a 
consequence of bank failures and financial de- 
pression, but the record of the year’s work, 
as indicated in the statistics for the new Year 
Book, is most gratifying in most particulars. 
Four new churches were added to the list and 
four old churches dropped, leaving the total 
number of churches as last year, 214. The ad- 
ditions in membership by confession were 914 
and by letter 546, a total of 1,460, which 
means a net gain of 542. There is an increase 
of seven young people’s societies with an in- 
crease in membership of 131, making the total 
membership of our young people’s societies 
1,918. The average salary of pastors for the 
state has-increased to $1,661, being $226 in 
excess of the previous year. 


3 MISSOURI 
Immanuel Church Welcomes New Pastor 
IMMANUEL; in a growing suburban section 
of St. Louis, this last year completed the erec- 
tion of an eight-room brick parsonage, entirely 
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modern. It is now contemplating the erection 
of a $32,000 meeting house and has just called 
Rey. L. L. Steadman of Rochester, Mich., as 
its pastor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steadman were recently given 
a reception by the Immanuel people. Greet- 
ings were given by a local deacon and a trustee. 
Mr. H. M. Pflager spoke in behalf of the City 
Missionary Society and Mr. P. A. Griswold in 
behalf of the Missouri Congregational Confer- 
ence. Other speakers were Dr. F. G. Beardsley 
of Fountain Park Church, Rey. ©. M. Good of 
Hyde Park Church, Rev. W. C: Timmons of 
First Church, and Supt. A. R. Atwood. 


Dr. George Memorial 

First, St. Louis, of which Dr. J. H. George 
was twice pastor, has just completed a $10,000 
memorial endowment to Dr. George, given to 
Chicago Seminary. 


Missouri Year Book Statistics 

For the seventh consecutive year, the Mis- 
souri Conference reports in the forthcoming: 
Year Book a series of numerical_and financial 
increases. The church membership has in- 
creased to 11,409, a total gain for 1924 of 999 
and a net gain of 566, including the addition 
of two new churches. Dr. H. K. Carroll re- 
ports that Congregationalism in 1924 through 
the nation made a total gain of 3,535; it is 
gratifying to notice that Missouri made more 
than one-third of this total national gain. 

This gain is partly the result, first, of the 
increasing observance of Ingathering Week, 
culminating at Easter, and secondly, of an 
efficient Committee on Hyangelism. 

The Sunday school membership increase in 
1924 to 10,026 is a gain for the year of 505, 
due partly to the organization of new schools. 
Membership in young people’s organizations 
has reached 1,364, an increase for the year of 


e e e 
enevolence Statistics of the Congregational Churches for 1924 
Apportionment Net Change Latest Apportionment Net Change Latest 
Contributions (Net Gainin Apportionments Contributions (Net Gainin Apportionments 
1924 bold face) 1924 bold face) 
labama (White) $608 $272 $2,200 Montana $5,509 $302 $15,000 
abama (Col.) 1,161 299 2,300 Nebraska 45,580 Qi, 100,000 
aska 130 59 Inc. in Wash. Nevada - 3868 839 Inc. in No. Cal. 
izona 2,260 361 3,500 New Hampshire 66,666 786 125,000 
kansas 645 32 Inc. in Missouri New Jersey 89,761 8,137 124,000 
alif, (North) 51,898 10,857 108,000 New Mexico 875 164 1,200 
alif. (South) 117,099 10,654 140,000 New York 264,066 20,720 400,000 
olorado 18,251 659 60,000 N. Carolina (Col.) 1,466 463 3,000 
mnecticut 364,524 16,216 590,000 N. Carolina (White) 1,048 152 1,200 
ist. of Col 13,982 176 20,000 North Dakota 11,698 1,775 25,000 
orida 12,639 1,123 10,000 Ohio 170,605 5,674 275,000 
lorida (West) 25 159 Inc. in Ala. (W) Oklahoma 3,458 868 9,000 
orgia (Col.) 938 283 2,000 Oregon 15,164 2,660 25,000 
eorgia (White) 1,614 146 3,000 Pennsylvania 23,411 Al 40,000 
awaii 36,436 11,295 54,000 Porto Rico 10 57 800 
daho 1,715 743 7,000 Rhode Island 53,927 1,680 70,000 
daho (North) 526 235 Inc. in Wash S. Carolina (White) 74 89 500 
llinois 282,064 160 425,000 S. Carolina (Col.) 33 68 400 
ndiana 13,608 1,720 18,000 South Dakota 24,394 290 30,000 
owa 91,427 3,002 192,000 Tennessee (White) 1,405 163 1,500 
sas 40,981 5 90,000 Tennessee (Col.) 737 272 1,500 
entucky 1,437 113 500 Texas (White) 5,872 136 7,500 
uisiana (Col.) 933 60 1,800 Texas (Col.) 460 60 1,000 
souisiana (White) 469 525 1,800 Utah 891 346 2,000 
aine 74,454 211 125,000 Vermont 91,029 4,684 130,000 
Maryland 737 445 1,800 Virginia 661 111 1,200 
Massachusetts 676,633 12,270 1,087,500 Washington 51,365 937 87,800 
Michigan : 115,646 5,801 205,000 West Virginia 2,291 76 Inc. in Ohio 
Jinnesota 94 360 2,889 160,000 Wisconsin 104,278 11,355 160,000 
Lississippi 180 256 600 Wyoming 2,022 4 3,000 
fissouri 56,606 6,776 60,000 Paes ais Pee 
Totals $3,112,520 $2,747 $5,011,600 
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194. These are not all members of Christian 
Endeavor societies, but include organizations 
for high school and college youths. 

Home expenses have gradually increased 
from $148,283 in 1919 to $262,936 in 1924, a 
gain of $8,437 over the previous year. Church 
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property shows a marvelous gain; in 1919 it 
had a valuation of $1,546,000 and last year 
had increased to $2,873,450. This advance is 
due partly to property secured by six new 
churches, repairs, improvements, and the addi- 
tion of ten new parsonages. During the same 
period board benevolences have increased from 
$33,602 (1919) to about $50,000 in 1924; and 
our total benevolences from $64,386 to about 
$85,000, while the average salary for this 
period has increased from $1,767 to $2,765 
(1924). The conference now has 69 churches; 
47 pastors, 31 ministers without charge, a 
total of 78 clergymen. ART AS 


Country Club Church of Kansas City 
Breaks Ground 

Two years ago Dr. Calvin B. 
moderator of the Missouri Conference, and 
Supt. Atwood organized the Country Club 
Church of Kansas City. Since then it has 
had a very satisfactory growth in membership 
under the efficient leadership of Rev. Robert 
Porter. Sunday, April 26th, ground was 
broken for the new building. The church is 
splendidly located in a rapidly developing resi- 
dential section of the city. The building is to 
be of modern proportions and will answer the 
needs of the community for some years to 
come. Later on it seems quite certain that 
there will be need of a larger structure. It 
was deemed advisable not to overburden the 
new church membership with a debt which 
would overload the enterprise, but to assume 
only what it could reasonably be expected to 
earry. Many think that the new organization 
will become the bulwark of Congregationalism 
in Kansas City. 


Moody, then 


IOWA 
Time of Prosperity for Summit, Dubuque 

Faster was a red letter day for SUMMIT, 
DUBUQUE, with an audience that: taxed the 
capacity of the church. Seven infants and 
seven adults were baptized and 51 new mem- 
bers received. The pastor, Rev. Vinton Lee, is 
in his fifth year, and has had several ingather- 
ings which total more than 200. The church 
property has been redecorated to the sum of 
several hundred dollars and debts reduced sey- 
eral thousand dollars. The pastor was voted 
a vacation period of two months which was 
spent touring the South in January and Feb- 
ruary, studying various social problems, and 
supplying a pastorless church at Roseland. He 
has just received the appointment as chaplain, 
OFSR CO; SU: eae 

A men’s club organized three and a half 
years ago has made steady advancements and 
now numbers 145 members. New hymn books 
recently purchased for the church as well as 
new books for the church school. New Bibles 
for the church have ‘also been purchased. 

The testimony of long ‘time members is that 
never in the history of the church has there 
been such activity as today. An annual fall 
festival and bazaar held four or five evenings 
in October netted a thousand dollars. 


Unusual Plan for Raising Church Funds 

Rey. P. E. Shult, pastor of BerHaNy, CEDAR 
Rapips, is one of the busiest men to be found 
in the ministry. He has a complete printing 
office, including a fine power press, together 
with a full assortment of ‘type. He does the 
church bulletin and any other printing that 
is to be done. He also possesses a fine camp- 
ing outfit which he uses to good advantage 
in the summer season. Last year 30 were taken 
to camp for periods of ten days, while 130 
were entertained at the camp. In addition to 
this a great many recreational and other ac- 
tivities are carried on throughout the year. 
It is needless to add that Mr. Shult is getting 


a fine response from the children an 
people. Splendid boys’ classes are to 
in the church school, and there is on a 
largest young people’s classes in th 
This group recently put on a play 
Harrison School Gym, and after pay 
penses they turned all the proceeds ( 
the church. 

One of the outstanding features of 
is the unusual financial campaign, 4 
certificate plan. Printed forms in the 
stock certificates were issued. The 
amounted to $5.20, making ten cents a 
Hach subscriber was urged to take as 
he could afford and pay weekly 7 
velopes furnished for that purpose. — 
ber of regular subscribers was chang 
39 last year to 150 this year. The 
offerings average $10 to $15 higher thi 
than last. Although times have pea 
the working people, the church has n¢ 
been able to pay current expenses, but 
off some of the old indebtedness. COht 
tendance is exceptionally good, and 
partment of the work is encouraging, 


ILLINOIS % 

Doings at Warren Ave., Chicago 
WaRREN AVE., CHICAGO, Rev. W. H. 
minister, has had a busy and profitabl 
since the first of the year. The repor 
annual meeting, which was held late 


A Virginia La ; 
Offers $2,000 


A Virginia layman, deeply i impress 
urgent necessity for closer co-operation 
the Protestant Churches, has offered, by 
ditional gift of $2,000 (the securities for 
are in the hands of the Federal Council 
Churches of Christ in America), to start 
for popular education as to the nec 
and practical methods of, Church co-op: 


This layman has offered to be the fir 
laymen to contribute $1,000 each towa 
beginning of such a fund, and also to ¢ 
ute an additional $1,000 toward a secon 
of $10,000, to be given in smaller amo 


Any who are interested in furth 
cause of co-operation among the Chur 
this way are invited to correspond W 
Treasurer of the Federal Council 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
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A collection of brief, s 
ulating sermons dealing 
the general theme of serv 
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‘showed total expenditures of nearly 
0, Of this amount, $6,000 was paid to 
burch Building Society and the Chicago 
‘nary and Extension Society, on a grant 
age which was held against the church. 
leayes the church and the splendid par- 
+ property free of all encumbrance. 
‘interior of the building was thoroughly 
sted during the year; the organ was 
tuled and new hymn books provided. 

' year closed with a balance of $519 in 
veasury. The sum of $2,000 was con- 
6d to benevolences. The woman’s asso- 
a spent $2,250 and closed the year with 
imce of $3,000. The mission study club 
$386 to the woman’s home and foreign 
| The Sunday school had a balance of 
| young people’s department has been a 
| feature in the work of the church. They 
maintained four basketball teams and a 
il team; won two basketball champion- 
‘and the championship of the church 
ul league, and also won the all-city and 
7 track championship. 

| young people also gave two beautiful 
ats—one at Christmas time and the other 
ster. A Warren Avenue young man is 
ent of the West Division Pilgrim Federa- 
£ the city, and one of the girls is vice- 
ent of the Illinois Pilgrim Federation. 

_ Baster offerings from all sources, for 
= expenses and benevolences, amounted 
500. During the Lenten period the pas- 
ve two series of sermons. Sunday morn- 
a€ series was on spiritual experience, and 
+ evening on studies in the teachings of 
_ At the midweek service the outline of 
sowship of Prayer was followed. At the 
> Communion 25 were received into the 
t The pastor sent a personal Easter 
‘to all of the families to which he had 
called to minister in times of sorrow 
_ the year. 

img the year the church entertained the 
so Association and one ordaining council. 
€ people are coming into this section of 
cy every month to occupy the many new 
ment buildings that are being erected. 
s the only Congregational church in this 


1 Of the city, where there is a population 
1,000. 


OD. E. Goddard to Leave Neponset 
ONSET added six to its membership on 
* morning, five of them on confession. 
of the group were high school seniors, 
he other two were adults. Practically 
fone of the church school of proper age 
“yw members of the church. The pastor, 
+S. HB. Goddard, on May 1 celebrated the 
} anniversary of his coming to Neponset. 
ssé two years 37 members have been re- 
at periodic intervals, 31 of ‘them hay- 
me on confession, 28 of whom the pastor 
ed for the first time. The church school 
ist been awarded the association banner 
© second consecutive year for the best 
“Within the association on the Pilgrim 
ard. Tt also holds the Robert W. Gam- 
frephy awarded at the last state confer- 
meeting for having made the greatest per 
of progress during the year. 

Goddard graduated from McCormick 
‘gical Seminary May 1. He has been 
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ooks 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


To nurse a grouch against the minister 
while inyesting time and money in the 
church services is like setting the dog on the 
delivery boy when he brings the groceries 
you have paid for. 


awarded the Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship 
in Old Testament Hebrew which provides for 


two further years of study abroad. He will 
terminate his connection with the Neponset 
Church about the middle of September. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Middle Atlantic Conference 

The Middle Atlantic Conference was the 
guest of the Ingram Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, in April. The theme was “The Obliga- 
tion of the Christian Church,” with such sub- 
topics as the Obligation of the Minister, of the 
Lay Member, of the Young Man, of the Young 
Woman, and of the Church to the World-Wide 
Program, The conference sermon was preached 
by Dr. Walter A. Morgan, who took the place 
of Rev. J. N. McDonald, who was ill. An ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of 
Toledo. Dr. J. Percival Huget of Brooklyn 
gave the closing address on “The Privileges of 
Christian Obligation.” 


OHIO 

Miami Association at Cincinnati 

The Miami Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers held its 70th annual 
meeting in the Walnut Hills Church, Cincin- 
nati, on April 21, 22. Addresses were de- 
livered by Prof. W. A. Crowley, of the de- 
partment of philosophy in the University of 
Cincinnati, Rev. Hans Haupt, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Evangelical Protestant Chureh, Cin- 
cinnati, Rev. E. 8S. Rothrock, state superin- 
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tendent, Rev. John A. Schmink, pastor-at- 
large for Ohio, and Rey. Mcllyar H. Lichliter, 
pastor of First Church, Columbus. All the 
churches in the association reported unusual 
progress for the last year. Rev. Harry K. 
Hversull, pastor of the Walnut Hills Church, 
Cincinnati, was elected moderator. ; 


Rey. Herbert F. Loomis in Kent 

Rey. Herbert F. Loomis, for three years As- 
sociate District Secretary of the Education So- 
ciety in the Chicago district, has just begun 
the pastorate of Kent, succeeding Rey. J. H. 
‘Hull, who has become pastor emeritus, as re- 
ported last week. Mr. Loomis is a native of 


ASELLING LIKE HOT-CAKES! 


Church people everywhere are selling our 
“22 MINTS” 
“just like hot-cakes””"—so they say. 


Everyone likes good candy mints. Ours are 
pure and delicious! They come in four flavors: 
Peppermint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon and 


Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolls of one 
flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
A case costs you $9, Adopt this 


CHURCH IDEA 


Quickly and easily sell 320 rolls at 5c a roll— 
total receipts $16—thus making $7 ona $9 in- 
vestment—which you give to your church. 
Ask for letters (we have hundreds) which 
— eople have sent in, They are 
wonde: 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcan do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints’ —charges prepaid! 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
437 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


Why Burn Money? 


Every year, especially at house-cleaning time, thousands 
of dollars worth of old postage stamps are destroyed. 


Miss Ida Mack, Erie, Pa., wrote me: “For 
three months my sister and I had been 
burning our old letters, when we saw your 
advertisement for old stamps.” I paid Miss 
Mack $65.61 for the stamps still unburned. 


Miss Katharine S. Haskell, 109 Dorchester St., ; ; 
January, having seen my advertisement in The Congregationalist. 
On February 7 she wrote: 


$300.61 for them. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, Syracuse, N. Y., 
wrote me last November: “I have destroyed 
most of the old letters, burning many in 
packages which I did not take apart.” I paid 
Miss Foote $316.05 for those she had left. 


Mass., sold me her old stamps in 
I paid Miss Haskell 
“Now that our business connected with the 
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sale of old stamps is completed, I would like to say that I have appreciated the courteous 
manner in which you haye conducted same, the frank, clear way in which you have listed 


values, and the prompt reply, with check enclosed for each package sent you. 


The transac- 


tion has been entirely satisfactory, and I shall take pleasure in giving your name to any 
of my friends who have old stamps to dispose of.” 


Miss Mabel Connor, 16 Elm St., Augusta, Me., a daughter of General Selden Connor, a former 


Governor of Maine, also saw my. advertisement in The Congregationalist. 


She writes: “It 


was a fortunate day when I saw your advertisement in The Congregationalist, for our attic 


has yielded many dollars worth of stamps. 


I am so well pleased with the sales made you 


that I have given your name and address to several friends.” 


I invite all who have old correspondence with stamps 
used before 1890, accumulations of loose stamps, old 
collections, large or small, to correspond with me. 


Ladies’ Aid Societies 


I have assisted in the raising of money for various purposes by disposing of stamps 
gathered by Ladies’ Aid Societies at Stoneham, Mass., Kirkland, Ill, Newnan, Ga., ete. 


If you will write me I will send you full particulars as to how to proceed. 


I know a 


little about the many ways our ladies go about raising funds for their work, as my wife 
is President of a large Society (Church of the Savior, M.E.). 


W. W. MACLAREN 


Care Cleveland Press 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Missouri and grew up in St. Louis, where he 
became a member of Pilgrim Church when a 
boy. He had his college training at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and his seminary training 
at Oberlin, where he graduated in 1918. Dur- 
ing the period of his seminary work he had 
experience in the pastorate and in daily vaca- 
tion Bible school work. At the close of his 
eourse he took a new church at West Toledo, 
which was afterward given the name of Pil- 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 27th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st season. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


grim Church. It was organized in the fall of 
1918 and worshiped for a time in a portable 
building. Under the leadership of Mr. Loomis 
the membership grew to more than 300 and 
the Sunday school to about 500. A Colonial 
building was erected at a cost of $80,000. 
During the four years that Mr. Loomis served 
Pilgrim Church, he was at the head of the entire 
daily vacation Bible school work in the city 
of Toledo. In 1922 he took up his work with 
the Education Society in Chicago, and in addi- 
tion to carrying responsibility for his share of 
the program, has been especially active in the 
daily vacation Bible school work in the Chi- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A Young Canadian Minister secks a church in 
one of the Hastern States. Good preacher and 
pastor. Excellent references. Address communi- 
cations to “N. M.,’? Congregationalist. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasant 
accommodations for a small number of people. 
Modern improvements, home cooking. Rates 
reasonable. 


Mountain View Farm. Modern 12-room house, 
fireplace, beautiful walks and drives. Most won- 
derful scenery. Fine table, $15 per week. Book- 
let. Mrs. J. R. Whitcher, Groton, Vt. 


For Sale—Ideal summer home. Farm of 100 
acres, 17 miles from Manchester, N. H. Located 


on high ground, with beautiful view. Old- 
fashioned house of 9 rooms, in good repair. 
Large barn, hen house, and tool shed. Young 


apple orchard of 150 trees; also pears, plums, 
cherries, and _ blueberries. Fine stand of pine 
fit to cut; 20 acres in tillage, the rest in pas- 
tures and woodland. Three miles from railroad. 
Price, $4,000. Address “P. T.,” Oongregationalist. 


Quinneh Tuk—The Northfield Camp for Boys. 
Wield and water sports. Nature hikes. Horseback 
riding. Motor trips to lakes and mountains. In- 
ducements for musicians. Best influences. Moder- 
ate rates. No extras. Booklet. Address Secretary, 
Quinneh Tuk, Northfield, Mass. 


For Rent—Building furnished for summer, or 
farm and buildings for term. Beautiful view. 
nine miles from Keene, N. H. Address W. O. 
Conrad, Georgetown, Mass. 


_Maple Lodge Homestead, Conway, Mass. In the 
hill country. Pleasant accommodations in a farm- 
house with modern improvements. Table abun- 
dantly supplied with all farm and dairy products. 
Home cooking. Rates reasonable. Open now. 
Florence Howland. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
jences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“T V.," Oongregationalist. 


The Weights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 


ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


To Rent—For summer months, pleasant, airy, 
ten-room house, completely and nicely furnished. 
Commands beautiful view of mountains, Fresh 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and berries may be ob- 
tained right at hand, Address Frank H. Prince, 
New Boston, N. H. 


Wolfeboro, N. H. To rent for season, furnished 
eottage on shore of Lake Winnepesaukee, eight 
rooms, bath, piazza, fireplace, use of garage, 
Terms reasonable. Address Lock Box 41, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has delightful, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe adjacent. 
Galage on premises. Near the White House. 
Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map sent. Ad- 
dress 1912 G. St., Northwest. 


Sebec, Me.—Summer board on farm for elderly 
man, a man and wife, or mother and child, 
Miss Fannie Sands. P. O. Dover-Foxcroft. 


Gilmore Cottage—Open May “20 for summer 
board. Mrs. Wm. W. Gray, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Quinneh Tuk—A Family Camp in the Woods. 
Well equipped tents, cottages with modern con- 
veniences, sleeping porches. Motoring, mountain 
trips, saddle riding, golf arranged. Interesting 
program for children. Near Northfield Summer 
Conferences. Address George W. Smith, Secre- 
tary, Northfield, Mass. 


Cape Cod—To let or for sale, five, seven, eight- 
room cottages, in beautiful Hyannis. Fully 
furnished, all modern improvements. ° Melrose 


1089. H. W. Forbes, 36 Warren St., Melrose, Mass. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Organist-Director for a progressive 
Congregational Church. Excellent facilities. Mod- 
ern three-manual organ. Applicant must be a 
thorough organist, with ability to form and di- 
rect a chorus choir. An exceptional opportunity 
for one properly qualified. Write full particu- 
lars as to experience, training, age, ete. ‘‘C. W.,’ 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Woman to cook and do light washing 
for small family, summer months. Seashore, 
New Jersey. Address Miss G., 61 Glenwood Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. é 

Wanted—A neat, Protestant woman to do gen- 
eral housework for a small family of adults in 
a comfortable summer cottage in New Hamp- 
shire, for six weeks, beginning Aug. 1. Must be 
a good cook. The right person well paid. “M. 
N. C.,” OCongregationalist. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young ordained expert in religious and phy- 


sical education available September 1. Address 
“R, Wi,” Congregationalist. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Boys and Girls—If interested in earning money 


for your summer yacation, write us for par- 
ticulars. “S. M.,’ Congregationalist. 
Bargain, used Pipe Organ, excellent condition, 


style Gothic, two manual and pedal, 22 speaking 


stops. Description, price, and photo furnished on 
request. Pitts Pipe Organ Co., 1913 Clark St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


For Sale—Pathescope Motion Picture Machine 
in good condition with carrying case; equipped 


with latest model lamp and rheostat; extra 
lamp; extra thousand foot reel; three cata- 
logues of thousands of available films. A com- 


plete equipment. Price $80. James G. Lane, 
27 Central Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Europe—$290 up. Minister conducting low cost 
tour has few places still open; 73 days $690. 
Allen Tours, Wellesley, Mass. ‘i 


Sale—To seat about seventy-five 
Congregational Church, Ware, 


Pews For 
“people. East 
Mass. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. 
Blizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


earton. 
Write 


Collection Envelopes—S cents. per 
“Wasteless System’ and all kinds. 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Address ~ 


May 2 


cago district. He has been chairman 
daily vacation Bible school division of the 
cago council, and has given help to 
churches outside of Chicago. The Kent O} 
has a large, aggressive membership, 
school numbering several hundred, aj 
rapidly growing costituency. The ne 
torate opens auspiciously. 


Appreciation of Rev. H. A. Arnold 

The Toledo Association of Congr 
Churches assembled in its annual spri 
ing on May 1 with Seconp, TOLEpo. 
sion was unanimously adopted setting f 
loss sustained by the Christian Chur 
whole and the Congregational Churche; 
ticular in the death of Rey. Henry 
of Newton, Mass.” It continues: 


For more than five years, as pastor 
Washington Congregational Church, M 
was a brother beloved and a valued 
this Association. We remember with 
his ceaseless labor in building a nobl 
plant, his fearless preaching of the tru 
ancient Gospel to the present day, and I 
alty to the work of this Association. Wi 
therefore, place on record our deep 
tion of all that Mr. Arnold accomp! 
the Kingdom even in the brief ministr 
mitted to him; we would express 
Arnold our sincere and affectionate sym 
and we would wish for her the comfo 
conscious presence of God and a sens 
fellowship of those who knew and loved 


NEW JERSEY 
New Pastor of River Edge 4 
Rey. C. P. Leach has been called to 
Epas, succeeding Rey. EB. Lyman Hoo 
installation service was held the latter 
April, Dr. Clarence H. Wilson prea 
installation sermon. 


Newark Installation | 

The installation service of Rey. R. ¢ 
pole was held in First, Newarx, April 
Charles R. Brown preached the ins 
sermon, prefaced by a fine tribute to } 
pole, who was a student at Yale, 
took the degree of Ph.D. 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Harriet S. Hubbard at 102 
Mrs. Harriet S. Hubbard of 141 Furm: 
Syracuse, N. Y., who was 102 years 
May 4, told the guests at her birthde 
that she hopes to live to see chur 
realized and barriers of denominationa 
tered.,, Her mind as agile as ever, he’ 
faultless and her eyesight so good she 
require glasses, Mrs.. Hubbard makes 
ing a hostess as can be desired, despite 
years. She is one of the three living ¢ 
members of Danforth Congregational 
and is intensely interested in church a 
A shower of birthday and greetin 
scores of cut flowers and potted pla 
other anniversary gifts were presente 
tribute was a bouquet of 102 daffo 
members of a society of Danforth Ch 
Mrs. Hubbard is nearly as vigoro 
year ago and friends declare that sl 
keen as ever mentally. She is poste 
current events. é ‘ 
She has been a resident of Syracuse : 
going there from Pompey. Her hus! 
about 20 years ago. ; 


New Organ for Wellsville 
First, WELLSVILLE, Rey. R. G. 
minister, has just let the contract 


Annual Meeting 


By vote of the Directors, notice is h 
that the annual meeting of the C 
New West Education Commission 
in Room 500, Congregational Hou 
Mass., Tuesday, May 26, 1925, at 
the election of officers, directors, an 
members, and such other business as 
before the meeting. 


hree-manual organ with chimes, the latter 
‘placed in the rear of the church. The 
i specifications were drawn up and the con- 
m will be supervised by Dr. George BE. 
sr, noted organist, connected with the Lake 
ue Baptist Church of Rochester. The 
is being installed as a memorial to Rev. 
am Henry Woodring, pastor of this church 
ig the war, beloved by the whole com- 
; because of his devotion to his calling, 
did public spirit, and his patriotism. 
we his life for his country as truly as 
who went across, dying because of 
in the war drives which he headed 
the county. The church honors itself in 
perpetuating his name in this beautiful 
it which will take part in every serv- 
worship in the church which he loved and 
t he did much to beautify. The manual 
be wired ready for the installation of an 
organ at some future date. 


CONNECTICUT 
| People’s Conference in Middletown 
STH, Mipptetown, Rev. H. D. Rollason, 
ster. held a young people’s county confer- 
wer the week-end of May 2, with dele- 
of high school age, both boys and girls, 
mt from 15 churches. At the closing ses- 
¢ church auditorium was crowded to 
for the final address of the conference 
iss Margaret Slattery. Other speakers in- 
Rey. Howard M. Wells of Old Lyme, 
. EF. English, Rev. Messrs. Ralph H. 
, and Ralph S. Huffer. Rev. Hmmons 
ite gave two stirring addresses upon his 
in India. Principal Shearer of the Mid- 
m high school and President James L. 
Onaughy of Wesleyan University also 
sd in making the program impressive, as 
did Prof. A. C. Purdy of Hartford Theo- 
| Seminary. An especially pleasing fea- 
ft the conference was the fact that it was 
d through completely by the young people 
es, who voted unanimously at the close 
her conferences to be held annually in 
Fiddlesex “Association. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
in the Honor Roll 


h im the honor roll of pastorates stands 
, NEWBURY, and the present honored pas- 
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nd REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 
m Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


cd Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


and Interest Guaranteed 


“Write for booklet and information 
UARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


= - 
Imcipa 


=e Massachusetts General Hospital 
_ TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 

1873 — Graduates Number 1,650 
al requirement for three-year course, high school 
‘Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
d sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
led to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


[summer vacations. Why notadvertise your 
cation house in The Congregationalist? 

fates and other information write to 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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tor, Rev. C. S. Holton. Mr. Holton is now in 
his 29th year of service there, and the church 
is just entering upon its 291st year. He is the 
eleventh pastor. The church had a “teacher” 
in 1635 in addition to the first pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Parker, who also had an “assistant” 
in 1663. During the century 1696-1796 it had 
but two pastors, Rey. Christopher Toppan and 
Rey. John Tucker. 

The church has a larger membership now 
than ever before (all records since 1674 are in 
the possession of the present clerk), and good 
progress is being made in all good work of the 
church. 


Porter’s Annual Meeting 

At the 75th annual meeting of Porter, 
Brockton, Mass., 200 members gathered to 
hear reports of a remarkable year. It reviewed 
the rededication of its house of worship and 
the diamond celebration, noted extensively in 
a recent issue of The Congregationalist. The 
project of a recreational plant to cost $25,000 
was informally approved. The total member- 
ship is 994. Dr. H. F. Holton, pastor, an- 
nounced services of unusual interest June 25, 
marking the seventh anniversary of this pas- 
torate and the 20th of his ordination. The 
budget for the new year has been over-topped; 
851 subcribers pledging $20,576. 


Dr. Campbell Returns from World Trip 

Dr. W. R. Campbell, pastor of HiIcH- 
LAND, Roxpury, returned May 4, from a 
trip of eight months around the world and was 
most enthusiastically welcomed at the dock, 
his home at 72 Alleghany St., and at the 
church by his beloved people. Rev. D. Augus- 
tine Newton has been acting pastor meanwhile. 
On the Friday evening previous, at the close 
of the prayer meeting, the people gave him a 
surprise reception at which the 
resolution was 
sented by Deacon Charles L. Ziegler. After 
which Deacon Cornelius Vander Pyl in a 
friendly address presented Mr. Newton with a 
box of gold pieces, $60 in all, as an expression 
of appreciation for both Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 


Resolved: That having been privileged to 


enjey the services of Rey. D. Augustine New- | 


ton, as acting pastor during the eight months’ 
absence of Dr. Campbell. we wish to put on 
record this recognition of a difficult task well 
done. 

In his thoughtful preaching, his careful at- 
tention to the varied activities of the church, 


his sympathetic ministrations to the afflicted, | 
his cordial relations with old and young, and | 


his earnest efforts to bring people, especially 
our youth, into the fellowship of Christ and 
the church,—a rare devotion has met with rare 
success. 

We recognize also the most hearty and ac- 
ceptable co-operation of Mrs. Newton jn every 
department of our church life, and trust that 


following . 
unanimously adopted as pre-| 


both may be spared for many years of joy- | 


giving service for the Master. 


Rey. J. J. Lockett Resigns from Southboro 

Rey. John J. Lockett, for nearly five years 
pastor of Pirermr, SourHporo, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect May 10, follow- 
ing which he will probably -take another pas- 
torate. 

Mr. Lockett was born in _ Stockport, 
Cheshire, England, and came to this country 
32 years ago. For 12 years he was in the 
ministry in New York City and has since held 
pastorates in Providence, R. I., Fall River, 
Mass., Andover, Ct., and Greenfield. During his 
pastorate at Southboro, and through his efforts 
improvements haye been made in the church 
property, including the church, vestry, and 
parsonage. He has been called upon frequently 
for addresses and after-dinner speeches in 
neighboring towns and has enjoyed most cor- 
dial relations with his fellow ministers. Mr. 
Lockett has a wife and three daughters, two 
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of them married, and one living at home. He 
has frequently given assistance in services in 
the nearby churches. 


Bequest for Greveland 

A bequest of $1,000 has been received by 
GROVELAND from the estate of Miss Mary A. 
Tappan, late of Haverhill. 


Bequest for Hanson 

From the will of Emily S. Blount, Hanson 
receives $1,000 to be used for repairing the 
church building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Progress at Gorham 
GoRHAM is making splendid progress under 
the leadership of their new pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam Sinclair, who went there last October. 
There has been a‘ steady gain in the attend- 
ance, especially among the men. On Palm 
Sunday, Good Friday, and Haster, the audi- 
ences filled the church. A boy’s club has been 
formed and has proved popular. In fact, all 
the organizations are in a healthy state, and 
plans are under way for improvements to the 
church plant to cost about $2,500. 


Plymouth Activities 

Recent days at PLYMOUTH, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rev. F. H. Von der Sump, 
have been full of activity. By an improvement 
in the method of church finance, the pledges 
to the apportionment have been doubled. Serv- 
ices have been well attended, especially by 
students of the Normal School situated in the 
village. Mr. Von der Sump recently preached 
a series of sermons on the book of Genesis, 
and in the evening another series on “The 
Great Questions Asked of Jesus.” A class in 
preparation for church membership at Haster 
was conducted by the pastor during the Sun- 
day school hour. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
UNDER THE SOVIETS 


By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


An epitome of events in connection 
with the history of the orthodox 


church in Russia during the past 
seven years. 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Bs Bou Own 
a Bible? 
Tf not, let us supply you 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PATERSON-SMYTH’S STORY OF 


ST. PAUL'S LIFE and LETTERS 


C= be read by every student of the 
great Apostle.” All booksellers. Price$r.50 


JAMES POTT & CO., 214 E. 23rd St., New York 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 


some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion. Send for free catalogue and price list, 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 
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Calls 
CuHurTER, F. G., Boston, Mass., 
Ct. At work. 
CuincHy, R. J., 
Bridgeport. 
CULBERTSON, H. C., Plymouth, Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Mesa, Los Angeles. 
Guaseow, J. B., assistamé pastor, 


to First, Mystic, 


Cornwall, Ct., to West End, 


Tabernacle, 


Salem, Mass., to Second, Lynnfield. Accepts 
to begin July 1. 

GREEN, G. E., Ipswich, S. D., to Wakonda. Ac- 
cepts. 

JonEs, H. G., Roslindale, Mass., to Plymouth, 


Fargo, N. D. Accepts to begin July 1. 
LpacH, C. P., to River Edge, N. J. At work. 
Pavy, R. G., Southington, Ct., to Second, West- 

field, Mass. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Ten Dykn, J. H., Manchester; N. H., to Sanborn 
and Eckelson, N. D. At work. 
Tippett, A. G., New Fairfield, Ct., 

N. Y. Accepts. 


to Ancram, 


Resignations 
Bown, F. A., Plummer, Ida. Wffective June 1. 


Cutler, C. H., Union, Waban, Mass. 
HOLLAND, W. 8., Woodburn, Bunker Hill, Il. 
Hffective July 1. 


RICHARDSON, J. P., Griswold, Ct. 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Two Ten Day Summer Conferences 


Fourth! Annual) Conference on City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 

For Pastors and other Religious Workers, men and 
women, in City and Industrial Centers. Interdenomina- 
tional. Intensive Group Study. Lectures by prominent 
Pastors and Social‘Workers. For full information ad- 
dress Prof. Gaylord,S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union Theological 
Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 

An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Thaddeus H: 
Ames, M.D., Prof. P. O’Connell, Prof. Kemper Fuller- 
ton, Prof. John Baillie and Prof. James Everett Frame, 
on The Ministry, Psychoanalysis, Race and Religion, 
the Meaning of Religion, Old and New Testament Study. 
For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., Director, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 


missionary and Christian Association gsery- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 


dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare fer advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarrReN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 

Religious Education. 
Practical Philanthropy. 
5 History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, pddsces Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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Ordinations 

Cuay, CHARLES, 0., Whitehall, Mich., April 27-28, 
1925. Sermon by Rev. W. BH. Collins; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. H. I. Parrott, Stephen 
Vaughan, Archibald Hadden, and T. B. Williams. 

His, 8. P., o., First, Hartington, Neb., May 8, 
1925. Sermon by Dr. F. L. Moore; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Louis Hieb, W. A. 
Tyler, and C. G. Murphy. 

MACNEIL, D. M., 0., Eliot, Roxbury, Mass., May 7, 


1925. Sermon by Rey. S. M. Lindsay; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. W. R. Campbell, A. F. 
Pierce, W. C. Rhoades, B. A. Willmott, and 
F. D. Parker. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield 22 
Highland 8 
National City . 22 
Ontario 29 
Pasadena, First 57 
Lake Ave. 28 
Pomona 24 
Santa Ana . 33 
Santa Barbara 19 
San Diego, First 50 
Logan Heights 30 
Mission Hills 55 
Plymouth 9 
Willowbrook 30 
Yucaipa 4 
COLORADO ; 
Collbran 6 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Windsor 33 38 
Wethersfield 21 36 
Windsor, First 19 35 
ILLINOIS : i 
Oak Park, First 34 
Winnetka, Community 33 58 
INDIANA 
Angola 18 
Iowa : 
Lewis 21 21 
KANSAS 
Anthony 21 
Council Grove "a 
Downs 24 26 
Eureka 9 14 
Fairview 6 6 
Garden City 3 5 
Great Bend 23 
Hutchinson 6 8 
Kansas City, Chelsea 5 14 
Rosedale 8 
Wellborn 18 18 
Lawrence 23 28 
Leavenworth 7 as 
McPherson 30 
Muscotah 20 
Ocheltree 4 
Osborne 8 9 
Russell 4 
Sabetha 15 18 
Wakefield 43 
Wellington it 22 
MASSACHUSDPITS 
Athol . 13 16 
Leominster, Pilgrim 38 
Newbury, First 6 8 
Northampton, Florence 64 82 
South Acton o> 
Worcester, Hope 22 24 
Union 18 20 
MINNESOTA 
Fairmont, First 54 70 
MONTANA 
Butte, People’s 20 23 _ 
Floral Park 13 22 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, South 15 18 
Hampstead 5 
Portsmouth, North 46 57 
Nnw JERSEY 
Ventnor City 55 
New York i 
Brooklyn, Rugby 9 “9 
Bushwick Ave.  .- 74 
East Rockaway 30 30 


New York City, Lewis Ave. ; 22 


NortH Dakota 
Eckelson 
Regan 
Sanborn, 

OHIO 
Fairport 
Sullivan 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mount Carmel 
West Pittston, First 

RHODE ISLAND 
Little Compton, 
Pawtucket 

Park Place 

SourTH DAKoTa 
Millboro 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Columbia 

Fairmount 
Maple Hill 
Pilgrim 
Plymouth 
Prospect 
University 

WISCONSIN 
‘LaCrosse, First 
Mondovi, First 

WYOMING 
Casper, First 
Wheatland 


United 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inser 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average sev 
each. Address Obituary Department 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Bost 


FURBER—Miss Eva L. Furber, member 
Congregational Church, Detroit, Minr 
years; City Librarian the past 16 
May 3) 1925, aged 77 years. 


sVILFRED DIXON HARRISON. 
Into the home of Jacob and Hliza Ann 
at Crossflats, Yorks., Bng., on Feb. 15, 1 


a’son whom they later baptized Wilf ‘ 
He was reared, and obtained his prelim’ 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELI 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1! 
Prepares men and women for 

The Pastorate Social Se 
Religious Education Foreign Se: 
Research ‘ 

Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self 
Facilities of University of California 

Graduate Degrees. Faculty of T 

Modern and Commodious Buildings under Co 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO Si 
HERMAN F. SWART. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and 


Applications for admission in September, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, ie 


School of Pe 


SEA PINE for Girl 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and s 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seash 
Prep iratorv, Cultural, Se -eretarial and Athletic 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymn 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses 
orship Training for older girls and young won 


Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, 
Box V, Brewster, Mass, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADE : 


A Congregational preparatory school with a moderate t 
opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Nine buildings. 10 
arate dormitories for boys and girls. Gymnasium. 
club, DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of Trustees. oS 
TRACY, A.M., Headmaster, Meriden, N, H. 


The Fisk Teachers’ A 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett 
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n in Bngland. Coming with his mother and 
sisters to America in 1904, he settled with 
in Holyoke, Mass., where he became an 
lope cutter, A sincere and consecrated 
tian worker in England ‘he threw himself 
whole-hearted enthusiasm into the work 
he loved, in the Holyoke Himwood Baptist 
th, where he became greatly beloved. 
e marriage of his sister Gertrude to Rey. 
am Aitchison, now pastor of the Congrega- 
1 Church at Blue Island, IIll., was probably 
actor which determined his life work. In 
he entered the Moody School at Mt. Hermon, 
», and in 1911 he entered Bangor Theological 
ary, to prepare himself for the Christian 
: try. While in the seminary he held stu- 
‘pastorates at Amherst and Seal Harbor, Me., 
e the memory of his splendid work is still 
fully cherished. In 1915 he entered Bow- 
College, and while a student, till his gradua- 
in 1917, he was pastor first at Gray and 
at Falmouth. In May, 1917, he married 
* Ruth Lowell of Falmouth, at Portland, 
He then spent a year at Andover Theo- 
al Seminary and served as pastor of the 
t Church. In August, 1918, he was called 
e Romsey Street, Dorchester, Congregational 
eh, and there for five years he enjoyed a 
and blessed pastorate of ever increasing 
hess and value. In 1923 he was called to 
Chelmsford, where he served for a few 
8. Difficulties arising which he had not 
ipated caused him to resign and accept a 
to Somonauk, Ill. There he spent three 
y months, but the call of the people of the 
1 Chelmsford Church was so insistent that 
ae to them at Waster, 1924. Here he 
a wonderfully fruitful year being singularly 
d in his work among the young people. 
a happy, winsome disposition, Mr. Harrison 
he faculty of winning hearts wherever he 
, Possessed of a splendid tenor voice and 


tural intuitive eloquence he captivated his’ 


mce by his preaching of the Word. <A 
r and a Christian thinker, he opposed 
valism in theology, despite the fact that 
ght be labeled orthodoxy. A glorious heretic, 
ed to break the chains of a complacent ig- 
ce, which many thought to be Christian, 
to lead them into the wonderful liberty 
vith Christ hath made men free. 

_led men to his Christ, whom he loved and 
d so passionately, that they came to love 
00, whom to know is life etermal. 

akened in body by overwork, overstudy, and 
he entered into hig eternal rest April 17, 
in his fortieth year. A Master’s “Well 
’ is his reward. He rests from his labors 
is works do follow him. A wife and little 
ter, beside his mother and two sisters, re- 
with the multitude of his friends to mourn 
ssing hence. 


PLAIN ROBERT SHERWOOD STUBBS 


‘the recent death, at Tacoma, Wash., of 
ain Robert Sherwood Stubbs, a notable ca- 
ame to a peaceful end. Chaplain Stubbs was 
years and 9 months old the day before he 
d away, making him one of the very few old- 
aa in America ; possibly he was the very 
Although he had served as a regularly 
ed minister in two denominations no one 
| to. him as a “Reverend.” It was always 
jain Stubbs,” a title he had earned be- 
of his long and devoted services in behalf 
amen. He was born at Scarborough, York- 
England, June 18, 1823, and after his 
ling was apprenticed to the navy. On 
letion of his apprenticeship he shipped on 
ton boat to America, where he came under 
ifluence of one Captain Blbridge, a devotedly 
tian man, and decided to enter the min- 
_ He enrolled in the Methodist Theological 
lary at Concord, N. H. Graduating four 
later he held pastorates for 13 years in 
lew Hampshire Conference, at Sandbornton 
e, Concord, and Nashua. On being trans- 
1 to St. Louis he became especially inter- 
in seamen’s work, established there two 
, and a mission for the levee workers. 
i was active in work for seamen at Van- 
t, Wash., and while there transferred his 
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ministerial standing from the Methodist to the 
Congregational fellowship. 

He was a militant pioneer Prohibitionist, an 
aggressive bone dry _ crusader. One of his 
achievements in which he gloried was to pur- 
chase the “Gem,” the oldest saloon in Portland, 
Ore., empty it of its wet goods and turn it into 
a Gospel mission for seamen. From Portland 
he visited all the large cities of the Pacific 
Northwest and in many of them established 
seamen’s missions and institutes. For thirty- 
nine years he lived in Tacoma, Wash., and was 
pastor for a year of our First Church there, 
though his heart was ever in the work for seamen. 
He was prominent for many years in local re- 
ligious circles, supplying vacant pulpits as called 
upon. 

On the occasion of his 100th birthday, nearly 
two years ago, he was given a public reception 
and celebration at First Church, Tacoma, and his 
home was filled with flowers and with the sweeter 
fragrance of the esteem and love of a multitude 
of friends. When asked how he had come to live 
so long and in such a useful and happy way, he 
replied: “Good behavior, good women, and above 
all the divine will of God.’ He retained his in- 
terest and much of his zeal for Christian work 
till near the close of his long life. 

Chaplain Stubbs was twice married, first to 
Mary Elizabeth Nevins, who died during the New 
Hampshire ministry; his second wife was Mary 
Elizabeth Otterson, who died ten years ago. 
There are living four children, six grandchildren, 
the four great-grandchildren. The living children 
are: Mary Stubbs Gilman, Wellesley, Mass; Rob- 
ert Newton Stubbs, St. Louis; Osmon B. Stubbs, 
Portland, Ore. ; Elizabeth Stubbs Bedford, Tacoma. 
Chaplain Stubbs was the oldest Mason in the 
state of Washington. Funeral services were held 
in the First Church, Tacoma, Dr. F. J. Van Horn, 
pastor, in charge. 
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Disciples Face Fundamental 


Questions 


(Continued from page 655) 
than four English bishops out of sixteen have 


-been prohibitionists at one time. 


Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed developed an 
interesting theory of the evolution of the canon 
of the New Testament. Beginning with books 
that were nowhere regarded as sacred and de- 
serving of a place by the side of the Old Testa- 
ment books, he showed the progressive develop- 
ment of the canon idea finding its culmination 
3867 A. D., when for the first time any one 
regarded the canon of the New Testament 
as containing the same 27 books that are 
now accepted in the Christian Church. It 
was a triumphant exhibition of the historical 
method. 

Of a very different sort was the address of 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt on “The Art of Worship.” 
This address was filled with references to the 
great arts and showed the discriminating touch 
of one who had spent much time in the pur- 
suit of beauty. 

The congress closed with an address by Dr. 
Hamilton Holt of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association. 

Prof. Alva W. Taylor 
dent of the next congress. It will be held 
either in Kansas City, Cincinnati, or Rich- 
mond, Va.,—perhaps in all three, for there is 
a proposal to hold regional congresses. The 
attendance this year was about the average 
for recent years, falling below the record at- 
tendance of last year at Lexington, Ky. 


was made presi- 


and Social Service, now located in the 
and the Congregational Building at 14 
the pinnacle of historic Beacon Hill, is 


q@ It is fitting that there should arise 


@ This School offers standard college 
demic degrees. 


canization and foreign-speaking work. 


will be sent free upon request. 


q@ The continued growth of Boston University School of Religious Education 


estant Christian people of Boston and New England will support a high-grade 
Christian institution with an interdenominational spirit and program. ; 


Mann’s great service to secular education in the United States, a great School 
of Religious Education which seeks to give guidance in the development of a 
comprehensive system of religious education for the nation and the world. 


It also offers vocational and professional courses of college 
and graduate school standards to students preparing for religious education, 
home and foreign missions, social service, fine arts in religion, and Ameri- 


@ The academic year opens Sentember 15, 1925. 
Address : 


A Christian College 


on Historic Beacon Hill 


Claflin Building at 20 Beacon Street’ 
Beacon Street, adjacent structures at 
another gratifying evidence that Prot- 


on Beacon Hill, the scene of Horace 


courses leading to appropriate aca- 


An illustrated Catalogue 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H 


Theological Seminary 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


ARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


training 

Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. 

Each 


institutional life, and tog : i om 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


for: 
The Christian ministry. 
Religious education and social service. 


The foreign field. 


School has its independent faculty and its own 
ether they form one interdenomi- 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E,. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, ew officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel E. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


Beecutive Secretary, 


Assistant Secretary, 


(Norn—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 

Rev. J. Percival Huget, 

244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chairman, 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, E 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Rev. Orville A, Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. .W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of-Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges -the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell 
Acting Oandidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Sectetary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, DPxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer .. 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community,-in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Weve a F, Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 

v. 5 We . ; 
yas Fred b. ee ot Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

' Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 

Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
_ District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Boards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 


Financial Secretary, Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
100 Hast 42d Street, New York 
Western Secretary—Rey. F. lL. Hayes, 19 So. La 

Salle St., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


May 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOAE 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pw 
plies and Congregational ministers se 
torates. Maintained by the Congregatio 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCAT, 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, M 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General 
and Missionary Education 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service a1 


Hducation 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, ae 
Student and Young People’s 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer : 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasu 
Directs Denominational Religious W 
Program including Social Service, 1} 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University — 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for 
Leadership. ’ 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLIS! 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the inter 
denomination for the publication and di 
of The Congregationalist, church sch 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, 
magazines, children’s and young people’ 
papers, and books for home and church use 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


i A. Weston, Ph.D., 
piney * “Editor and Busines 


. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Bae 78 Wditor of The Congre, t 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer y 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massac 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board oF Missions, 508 C 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 7 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 4 


Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS OF THB I 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. DB. J 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secret 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR T 
760 Market St., San Francisco. M 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. 8. Ranney, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homs 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec 


MassacHusprrs WomaAn’s Homp M 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Dunean, 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societie 


MassacHuspTts Homp Missionary § 
constituent of the Congregational Ho 
ary Society, represents the churches of 
setts in their home missionary work. Ey 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on 
gifts, administers trust funds for chure 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Eme ] 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 


Massacuusprrs Board OF MINISTH 
Solicits gifts from churches and individu: 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 12 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aii 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 4 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its ob; 
establishment and support of Hyangelie 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pre} 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Se 
Building, Boston. 4 


Connecticut Sociéties 


Tun FuND FOR MINISTHRS provides en 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests 4 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, qT 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tum Missionary Socipry OF CoN: 
constituent of the National Society, 
tributions, administers Special Trust d 
and pays Annuities on Conditional G 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. 
Bnglish, Treasurer, Congregational 
ford. 
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- Events to Come 

jonAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
nnial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 
RNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d~ annual 
ference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
ir further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
mme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

S OF SHOALS CONGRNGATIONAL SUMMDR CON- 
mpNCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 

Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 


= <2 --2- 


gregational Book Store, 

Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i ings, and Committee 
u, 


* Rooms, and to promote 

-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
juests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
4 and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
. Wdward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
‘con Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
leacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


me visitation and personal missionary service 
| aaa with our churches. Wmergency re- 
| Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
_and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
y administered. 

am [Ellison, President; Rey. Fletcher D. 
er, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


S Society, reorganized 
22, now fully rep- 
ts the Congregational 
hes of New England 
practical, social and 
us work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
oston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
8 at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Ociety provides dormitory accommodations, 
ig and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
acilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
butions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rey. Theo- 
E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
m; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
xec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 
ongregational House. 


orated 


Reorganized 
829 1922 


erican Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


only American undenominational interna- 
l and national Society aiding seamen. 
intains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
Vest. Street, New York City. 

libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New York. 

BLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Pwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

WN _ B. Caryverr, D.D., President; Grorcn 
x Wersstpr, D.D., Secretary. - 

RENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


Merican Sunday School Union 


delphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
tional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
tains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes ‘and 
lates moral and religious literature. Helps 
urches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
werk, not duplicated by any other agency. 
‘a by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 


. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ons and relative to 
any part of the country may be gs 

New England office, é ee 


communications 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Rous 


ress as she set down the eggs, “don’t eat ’em! 
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HpucariIon, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 

WomMaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10 Aa.m., 19 So. La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. 

WoMAN’S BoarpD or MISSIONS, monthly meetings 
discontinued until October. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
CoLoRADO, Colorado Springs, June. 
Hawaltl, Honolulu, June 19. 
Iowa, Creston, May 19-21. 
MICHIGAN, Cadillac, May 19-21. 
Montana, Billings, July 11-20. 
New York, Jamestown, May 19-21. 
PENNSYLVANIA, McKeesport, May 26-28. 
SoutH Daxora, Mitchell, May 21-24. 
WYOMING, Wheatland, June. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

YouNnG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 

WOMAN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOM® MISSION 
CONFERENCH, July 6-14. 

CONFERENCD FOR WOMEN’S FORWIGN MISSIONARY 
Socinrins, July 14-22. 

CONFDRENCH OF RBLIGIOUS Epucarion, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 

GENERAL CONFDRENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Aug. 1-17. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 17-24. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CALiIForNIA, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
Npww York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NortH Carouina, Blue Ridge, June 26-July 6. 
MAIND, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


“How do these love triangles usually-end?’ 
“They usually turn into wreck-tangles.”— 
University of Chicago Phoeniz. 


“What do you mean by calling my husband 
a fish egg?” 

“My dear madam, I merely meant that he 
was one in a million!”—Annapolis Log. 


“Liza, you reminds me fo’ all the world of 
brown sugar.” 

“How come, Sam?” 

“You is so sweet and unrefined.”—Ohio 
State Journal. 


“Madam,” said the doctor, “I shall have to 
paint your husband’s throat with nitrate of 
silver.” 

“Please use nitrate of gold, doctor,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Moneybags. “The expense is 
quite immaterial.’—Illinois Wesleyan Argus. 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do they 
mean by ecollege-bred? Is it different from 
any other kind of bread?” 

“My son,” said the father, “it is a four- 
years’ loaf.”—ZHvansville Crescent. 


Once upon a time a young man of roman- 
tic disposition entered a restaurant and said 
to the kind-faced waitress: ‘“‘All I want is 
two soft-boiled eggs and some kind words.” 

The eggs arrived. “What are the kind 
words?” asked the diner. 

“These are the kind words,” said the wait- 


iy 


—Whiting in Boston Herald. 


This was after the lover’s quarrel. 

“TI ean never forgive you,’ he cried. ‘Last 
night you said that I was a lobster.” 

“But, my dear,” she replied, coyly, “you 
must remember how crazy I am about lobster.” 

With a glad cry he folded her to his heart. 
—Punch Bowl. 
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Jones—‘‘So your friend died in abject pov- 
erty?” 

Smith—“Yes, absolutely penniless. You see, 
he lost his health trying to get wealthy; then 
lost all his wealth trying to get healthy.”— 
London Weekly Telegraph. 


After the ambitious young woman at the 
party had concluded her second encore, the old 
lady leaned toward her and said: 

“Thank you so much for your songs, my 
dear. They took me back to childhood days 
on my father’s farm. There were times when 
you sang, that I could shut my eyes and fairly 
hear the old front gate creaking in the wind.” 


Another New Volume to Add to Your Safed Series 


Fun and Philosophy of Safed the Sage 7 


By Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of Safed and Keturah, Wit and Wisdom of Safed 
the Sage, More Parables of Safed the Sage, etc. 


Safed’s practical philosophy embodying so much of knowledge of life, so much of dis- 
criminating and wholesome optimism has brought cheer and inspiration to thousands. His 
parables appear first in the columns of several denominational weeklies, later being published 
in book form. This new volume contains a number of parables that have not appeared in any 
publication—a happy surprise to its readers; but the majority are parables that have been 


appearing in recent issues; and they will please the readers who have asked for them in this 
permanent form. $1.25 


Uniform with This Volume 


The Wit and Wisdom of Gated the Sage 


“These ‘parables’ are full of both ‘wit and wisdom.’ They are brief, to the point, and easily understood. A 


clever little volume that will provoke many smiles and win a host of friends.”—Social Progress. 


“A book of religious and moral parables by a talented and successful pastor ought to be alluring to the 
reader interested in good literature. Add to this the interest given to these parables by a clever combination of 
the familiar idiom of the King James version and current slang, and one may realize that Dr. Barton has suc- 
ceeded in producing a most entertaining as well as edifying little book. It can be placed in the hands of the young 
without any risk of wearying them, and older readers will find the truths conveyed in its simple stories suffi- 


ciently weighty to win their hearty approval.”—The Continent. $1.25 


Safed and Keturah 


“Whether one wants humor, philosophy, music, art, or poetry, he will find it in “Safed and Keturah.’ Keturah 
is the wife of the sage, and moreover, a very charming person. The author lifts the drab cloak of habit and stimu- 
lates interest in and appreciation of the ordinary things of life which we are all too prone to accept with ae 
thought nor grace. Like Shakespeare, Dr. Barton believes there are ‘sermons in stones and-good in everything.’ ’ 
—The Evening Sun, Baltimore. $1.25 


More Parables of Safed the Sage 


“Safed has become a leading character in the literary religious world of today. His ‘parables’ are eagerly 
watched for every week by the readers of some of the leading denominational weeklies. Many of these readers 
and others as well who perhaps do not read these weeklies will welcome this volume of mingled fun and 
philosophy.”—Christian Advocate. $1.25 
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merica Tested by Foreign Students 


MERICA has the largest enrollment of foreign stu- 

dents in the world, we are told by the Bureau of 
ormation of the Y. M. ©. A. National Council. There 
te more than 8,000 of these students in 400 colleges and 
niversities, and 6,000 more in secondary schools. Fif- 
zen hundred are women. Many of these, composing the 
reatest student migration in history, are struggling 
gainst heavy odds of inhospitality and race prejudice 
nd with need for self-support while carrying on their 
faies A report covering three years’ study, and ma- 
a gathered from hundreds of sources at home and 
broad, has just been issued by the Commission on Sur- 
ey of Foreign Students in the United States, which is 
n expansion of the Friendly Relations Committees of 
ey. M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 

“American life and the Christian Church have never 
et a more severe and searching test,” says Dr. Robert E. 
peer, “than in the presence of these foreign students. 
hey will not carry back what they do not get and they 
ill not get what we cannot or do not give.” . Dr. Speer 
oints out that not all these students have been disap- 
ointed and that thousands have gone home with strength 
nd faith. In general the results of study abroad are 
ore beneficial than detrimental to the cause of inter- 
ational friendship and of the church. 


[he Problem and the Opportunity 
WHE other side of the picture of foreign students is 
suggested in detailed statements by students of 
... experiences and their complaints of political and 
ommercial dishonesty in America, moral laxity, “craze 
‘or organization,” and “imperialism,” which they com- 
are with what they have seen and heard of American 
als and achievements. “Much of this criticism,” says 


The Editorial Outlook 


the report, “is unquestionably sincere. Some of it comes 
from intolerance and from lack of energy in appropri- 
ating what is offered.” 

Suggestions from representative American leaders 
show unanimity of opinion that responsibility for work 
among foreign students rests upon the Christian people 
of America working through the church and its agencies, 
the Y. M. ©. A. and Y. W. C. A., college faculties and 
student boards of advisors, with the special help of the 
Friendly Relations Committees already organized. 

“We can, if we will,” says Dr. Speer, “send back each 
year to their many lands, an army of ambassadors of 
goodwill and helpful intercourse. The church may find 
in these thousands of students as many missionaries to 
carry Christianity back to their own people.” 


League to List 600 Best Books 


| Fee the League of Nations comes the announcement 
that it intends to compile annually a list of the best 
600 books published during the preceding year. The edi- 
torial comment of the New York World that, “Time must 
hang a little heavy in Geneva,” is matched by the New 
York Times’ suggestion that, “it is a plan which cannot 
work harm and may be productive of good.” Novels are not 
included. Every nation is to choose its own list of “best 
books” on a quota basis. If the League of Nations can 
help to promote the reading of the best books it will be 
one more commendable achievement by the League. 


Dependable Facts 


HE United States Government has recently published 
a pamphlet on The Prevalence and Trend of Drug 
Addiction in the United States and Factors Influencing 
It. It is interesting to find that this government publi-: 
cation entirely upsets the claims of anti-prohibitionists- 
that prohibition has led to a new social menace in an 
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alarming increase in the dope evil. As a matter of fact 
the trend is the other way. Since 1900, and both before 
and after prohibition came in, the number of drug ad- 
dicts has steadily declined. Before 1900 it is estimated 
as having been as high as 264,000. The maximum esti- 
mate of the number of drug addicts at present is given 
as 150,000, but the actual estimate of this pamphlet is 
110,000. 


Favorite Authors and Best Sellers 


T is reported from London that the twelve authors best 
liked in England today in the order of their popu- 
larity, are Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Sir Hall 
Caine, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, Rider Hag- 
gard, Arnold Bennett, Ethel M. Dell, Joseph Conrad, 
W. G. Locke, G. K. Chesterton, Ian Hay. A recent com- 
petition shows this result. Meantime the best selling 
books in the United States during the month of March 
are reported in the following order: General literature— 
Papini’s Life of Christ, Peters’ Diet and Health, Bok’s 
Twice Thirty, Barton’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young and Lowell’s John Keats; 
fiction—Lewis’ Arrowsmith, Sabatini’s The Carolinian, 
Sedgwick’s The Little French Girl, Kennedy’s The Con- 


stant Nymph, Gibbs’ Soundings and Arlen’s The Green 
Hat. 


Church Union in Canada: A Criticism 


A® church union in Canada nears consummation, the 

time seems favorable for an examination of some 
phases of this movement from the standpoint of the 
liberal and progressive spirit that is as deeply concerned 
for the attainment and expression of liberty in the 
church as for the realization of outward union. 

The tripartite union of Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists in its practical aspects has 
meant such a step forward, such an honest effort to get 
away from sectarian narrowness, to adjust old quarrels 
and controversies in the light of loyalty and service of 
a common Lord, and to bring the full strength of unified 
Christian forces to bear in the church’s warfare and 
ministry, that querulous criticism of details has for the 
most part been withheld in recognition of the high hopes 
and ideals that the movement has represented and the 
positive gains which it has had in prospect. The violent 
criticism and persistently irreconcilable opposition to 
which the movement has been subjected in Canada has 


come almost wholly from one group—a group of hard-. 


boiled, stand-pat Presbyterians, who have offered to the 
present movement no large-visioned alternative, but who 
have, with a few notable exceptions, opposed this earnest 
movement of union from the standpoint of an outworn 
past. This opposition hag been sectarian in the narrow- 
est sense of the term. It has been akin in spirit and in 
methods to that type of Presbyterianism in this coun- 
try which has been outraged by the idéa of a man like 
Dr. Harry E. Fosdick preaching from a Presbyterian 
pulpit, and has set for itself, above all high Christian 
call and service, the task of ousting from that pulpit a 
heretic and outsider. The Presbyterian opposition to 
church union in Canada has also, like its counterpart in 
American Presbyterianism, displayed in combination 


“fundamentalism” in theology and “fundamentalism” in - 
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polity. Men who hold with largeness of spirit to since 
convictions, no matter what is to be said against tho; 
convictions, are worthy of a certain admiration, but ¥ 
can find little to admire in the nature and course of 1] 
anti-union movement in Canada. It has not been larg 
spirited and magnanimous. 

This is the more regrettable as the charen um 
movement in Canada has not been entirely free fro 


valid criticism from the standpoint of the progressi: 


spirit and of the deep trends of the age. The Presbyteriz 
opposition to union is all the more amazing when 01 
realizes that the average Congregationalist would see 
the features of the proposed united church, at most er 
cial points, a conspicuous triumph for Presbyterian pi 
cedure. A prominent, lifelong Congregationalist, wl 
had been for the first time carefully examining the Bas 
of Union, said to us recently, “Why, it’s nothing b 
Presbyterianism.” Whether that be true, or not, # 
Basis of Union'is open to the charge, not that it ignor 
and departs from the past, but that it has had the pa 
too constantly in mind, and has effected compromis 
that are already against the spirit of our own times ai 
that are likely to become increasingly embarrassing — 
future. Already certain Canadian ministers are seekit 
pastorates in this country, because they do not find t 
constitution in the new church broad enough and sui 
ciently regardful for liberty, though they cannot ass 
ciate themselves with the anti-union elements. 

It is regarding the matter of doctrinal standards al 
subscription to them that criticism chiefly seems vali 
The united church purports to be a drawing together 
Christians in Christ. It is not doctrinal orthodoxy — 
unity, but unity in Christ, that has been persistent 
emphasized in the advocacy of union. Yet here are t 
questions that were submitted during a recent servi 
for the ordination of new elders in the formation of t 
Ottawa First Federated Church, a church in which 0 
First Congregational Church in Ottawa and Westminst 
Presbyterian have already combined their forces in ant 
ipation of union: 

Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and Ne 
Testaments to be the Word of God and the only infallik 
rule of faith and practice? 

Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Statement 
Doctrine as set forth in the Basis of Union of the Unit 
Church of Canada as being founded upon and agreeal 
to the Word of God, and “do you promise faithfully | 

adhere thereto? | 

Do you approve of the government and discipline 
the United Church, and do you engage to maintain al 
defend the same? 

Is subscription of that nature, after all, far remoy 


from subscription to the Westminster Confession, © 


other elaborate creeds? In so far as it differs, has t 
principle in any way been altered? 

The church union movement in Canada has been alo 
many lines so splendidly courageous and progressive th 
it is regrettable that in other directions it has too great 
followed the very things that have emphasized authori 
rather than liberty in the life of the church. The new 4 
demands and will increasingly demand what Jesus hit 
self asserted—the freedom of the truth and the recog! 
tion of its authority as above all authorities. A simp 
obligation of loyalty to Christ would mean far more 
the ordination both of elders and of ministers than 
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his sycophancy toward elaborate creeds, standards, and 


lisciplines that bear upon them the marks of the past 
rather than the hope. of the future. 


Suppliants ! 


N his sermon at the opening of the celebration of the 

Centenary of the American Unitarian Association, to 
which reference was made last week, Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham referred to the number of men in the min- 
istry of other denominations who are virtually Unitarian 
in their belief. It was a reference that would have given 
joy to those utlra-conservatives who seem to think that 
the-worst possible condemnation that can be brought 
against any man of liberal ideas or spirit is to character- 
ize him as a “Unitarian.” 

Without in any way sharing this latter attitude, and 
believing that the matter of prime importance is that 
men should devoutly acknowledge and worship a God 
and Father of love, whether with Christ, as the Unita- 
rians might express it, or in and through Christ, as those 
of orthodox tradition might put it, may we suggest that 
Dr. Frothingham, elsewhere in his sermon, unintentionally 
stressed a distinction that is recognized by many liberals, 
and that has led them to regard themselves as naturally 
belonging to the orthodox rather than to the Unitarian 
tradition. Dr. Frothingham said, defining the attitude 
of Unitarians toward Jesus: “We are disciples of a Mas- 
ter; we are not suppliants.” 

Many in the orthodox communion today who are little 
concerned about exactness of metaphysical definition 
concerning Jesus do take the opposite fork of the road 
from Dr. Frothingham at that point. We are not con- 
cerned here with which road may be right. Possibly 
both roads lead to the same place. But one is conscious 
of a wide range of religious experience that does assume 
toward God, and toward Jesus as the revelation of God, 
the attitude of the suppliant. That experience arises 
before the mind of the writer as typified in a hymn much 
sung during the past generation in various sections of 
the church: 

I am coming to the Cross; 

I am poor, and weak, and blind; 
I am counting all but dross; 

I shall full salvation find. 

In that attitude of suppliants to a Savior we are dis- 
posed to find something that is real, vital, and persistent 
in the life of the individual Christian and in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

It is easy to call that experience sentimentalism. It 
is easy to say that it expressed itself too often in emo- 
tional tunes and doggerel verses. There may have been 
in some forms of that éxperience a riot of emotionalism 
that had little to do with the issue of life in the obedi- 
ence of the disciple to a Master. It may be that much 
of that experience was subject to the rebuke that Jesus 
himself administered to some in ancient times, Why call 
ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say? 

_ We are not in any way defending a type of religious 
experience that does not become fundamentally expressed 
in the Mastership of Jesus, in unity with him, in the 
working out of his plans and purposes. But in the 
fundamental approach to the Master, in the attitude of 
the heart, there will always be for some of us the cry of 
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suppliants to a deliverer, and the yearning of sinners to- 
ward a Savior. There is that in the hearts of men that 
instinctively cries in the presence of supreme goodness, 
Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord, or that 
voices its sense of loss and failure in the plea, Lord, save 
me, I perish. 

It may be that we have interpreted Dr. Frothingham 
incorrectly, it may be that we have expressed the matter 


. very badly, but we believe that many in the so-called 


“orthodox” communions, who have been called ‘“Unita- 
rian,” have maintained their place in the “orthodox” 
fellowship because they have believed that that is where 
they essentially belong. They have sensed in what for 
want of a better term may be described as “orthodoxy” 
a certain emphasis upon a vital experience in approach 
to God and attitude toward Christ, the meaning and 
value of which persists, though the spirit and form in 
which it is recognized may change. 


Testing Our Spiritual Mettle 


a difference between a pleasant task and a vital, 
responsible ministry was brought out recently in the 
questioning of a young man who went not long ago 
fresh from the seminary to a church in a growing and 
thriving suburb. His situation is that of so many 
that we may venture a reference without individual 
application. The churches to which the illustration 
applies are legion, and we are not sure that they are 
all served by ministers of such zealous, heart-searching, 
spiritually passionate type as this young seminary 
graduate. 

From a sphere of training and fellowship, grounded 
in a deep experience of the sense of a call to the ministry, 
that has emphasized the glory of the Christian enter- 
prise this young man has come into an environment 
where the situation tends almost entirely to a letting 
down of ideals and of earnestness. He is among well- 
to-do people, in the developing consciousness of the ex- 
clusiveness of a growing suburb. Of course such a 
suburb must have a church. But such a church may 
easily become little more than a part of the furniture, 
an adjunct of real estate and development, a com- 
munity center where easy-going and pleasure-loving 
people meet in easy-going and pleasure-loving ways, 
much as they might meet in any club. 

Possibly we are over-stating the case, or are draw- 
ing a composite picture of situations where the prob- 
lem of the church is suggested by these things. At 
any rate our earnest young minister has addressed to 
so feeble an oracle as ourselves the question what he 
is to do. What gospel is he to preach? How is that 
gospel to be applied? How are people in these easy 
circumstances to be made to feel the reality of the Cross 
of Christ? What tasks are they to be given if they 
respond with fervor to the divine call? How, in short, 
can a comfortable suburb be made to feel the reality of 
Christ and his church, and be brought to understand the 
difference between a mere club, a social organization, a 
community center, and a church of the living God? 

Possibly, that a young minister should feel this prob- 
lem is the surest evidence that he will himself find its 
solution, or at least that he will retain unimpaired his own 
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spiritual integrity and intensity. It will be for him a test- 
ing time, as much as for the minister on a hard rural 
field or in a city slum. There will be need of profound 
faith and of patience—the willingness to live Christ 
under difficult circumstances, the careful avoidance of 
any note of spiritual superiority to his people or any 
note of censoriousness, the crucial task of making the 
spiritual satisfactions of a religion of sacrifice and 
service attractive to those who have no discomfort to 
incline them toward religion. In that environment, of 
course,—more than a young minister realizes—will be 
found sins and heartbreaks, hidden sorrows, which a 
true prophet of God may possibly discover and assuage. 

It is a place and a time of testing. Every place 
and time are occasions of testing for us all. We have a 
sublime gospel to administer under a difficult and un- 
yielding environment. God teach us our weakness and 
our need! God give us light for our supreme task! But 
God save us above all from self-satisfaction and com- 
placency, from the deadening tragedy of placing too 
much value upon easy circumstances and outward rec- 
ompense which might put us among those of whom 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you they have had their 
reward. That is the direst tragedy for minister and 
church—to find the goal because the goal was too near. 
It is the eternal quest that is the evidence of eternal life. 


In Brief 


Dogma at its best is truth crystalized. But truth at 
its best is seldom crystalized, but is fluid, malleable, 
capable of being molded into the forms in which men 
may perceive it and make its service most effective. 

% Y& 

When is a sermon long? Popular opinion says when 
it has occupied so many minutes by the clock. Oritical 
judgment and spiritual interest say when it is over- 
loaded with ideas or expressions that weaken its inherent 
worth and its spiritual effectiveness. Judged by the 
latter standard some “long” sermons are too short, while 
many “short” sermons are too long. 

% Y¥ 

As this issue goes to press the Presbyterian General 
Assembly convenes at Columbus, Ohio. What may hap- 
pen at this gathering nobody knows. The atmosphere is 
charged with possible storms but nothing serious may 
develop. If the appeal of the West Chester, Pa., Presby- 


The Prophet 


Preaching and Literature in Detroit 7 


RESH from the press and side. by side on the re- 
viewer’s table are two volumes that in this relation- 
ship symbolize the proximity of two notable ministries 
and the bonds of friendship that link two men of similar 
spirit, who in their respective communions conspicuously 


*CRAFTSMEN OF THE SouL, AND OTHER ADDRESSES, by 
Gaius GLENN ATKINS (Revell. $1.50). 


Tue Lion 1n His Den, by LyNN Harotp Hovueu (Associ- 
ation Press. $1.75). 
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as soon as possible after the conclusion of the —_ 
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tery to exscind the New York Presbytery should gain 
strength, a momentous situation would arise. We : 
not anticipate such action, though able informants haye 
indicated that this possibility is very real. The welf 
of progressives and ultra-conservatives will at least fi 
expression, but there is a suggestion of more tole 

temper and action in the reported announcement of W 
Bryan that he will support for Moderator not the fu 
mentalist candidate, but President Thompson of the Un 
versity of Ohio. The Congregationalist has arranged or 
a most competent report and interpretation of the G 
eral Assembly’s action in correspondence that will appeé 


¥ & 

A report to the New York East Conference of a" 
Methodist Episcopal Church says: : 

The entire world is facing a crisis in morals. Se 
ous dances, inordinate love for games of chance and | 
centious performances in a multitude of theaters a 
external symptoms of a breakdown in morals, which hé 
been too conspicuous throughout the world in the 
decade. 

This statement is a startling one, and wile we mig} 
be able to prove that nevertheless the world is growil 
better rather than worse, there is so much truth in t 
statement that it is a challenge to all Christian churche 
We need more emphasis upon religious education ai 
more earnestness amiong Christians to exalt right livin 
and respect for law. 

The United States has a serious problem in its h 
record of murders. Frederick L. Hoffman, the statis 
cian, reports that there were over 11,000 homicides in this 
country during 1924. The percentage rate for the p 
lation was double that of 1900, and the last half of 19 
was worse than the first half. Some of the cities report 
homicides as follows, per 100,000 of population: St. Lon 
21.7, Chicago 17.5, Los Angeles, 14.2, San Francisco 
Philadelphia 7.6, New York 6.4, Boston 5.1, The avera 
for 77 cities was 9.9. Jacksonville, Fla., led with 5 3 
per 100,000, and Concord, N. H., Malden, Lawrence, al 
Newton, Mass., had the low records with no homiciday 
Surely here is a challenge to our Christian citizenship 
Among other reforms we need to make more swift an 
certain the processes of dealing with crime, and we ne 
to stress with greater earnestness the preventive mea 


of Christian education and social welfare. 
a 


in Michigan 


typify the charm and Bye that literary gifts impart “ 
preaching. 7 

Detroit is fortunate in having two such ministries ™ 
its downtown area as those of Gaius Glenn Atkins ant 
Lynn Harold Hough, and the-nation is fortunate in ha 
both these preachers have sought the larger ministry 
the written word. To the books with which each h 
ready enriched the field of American religious literatu 
are now added a volume of sermons by Dr. Atki 
Oraftsmen of the Soul, and a volume of discussions 0} 
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group of people who have one thing in common: they 
are all, as we presently discover, persuaded that they 
would have been happier and better if they had taken 
in the past another turning. And he recreates for them 
the vanished opportunity for which they long. There is 
a magic wood which on Midsummer Night appears for a 
few brief hours so near the garden gate that you may 
step into it and once in that wood become what you 
dreamed you might have been. One by one the guests 
make the great adventure. They are for a night actually 
citizens of the Land of Might-Have-Been. The man who 
cared more for another woman than he cared for his own 
wife has married the other woman; the butler who 
dreams that he might have become a financier becomes a 
financier; the artist becomes the painter of his dreams 
with the daughter of his dreams. And yet, arrestingly 
enough, this company, so greatly changed in circum- 


‘books and men, of religion and life, by Dr. Hough under 
‘the title, The Lion in His Den. 

_ Dr. Atkins and-Dr. Hough have more in common 
than their immediate environment and their sympathetic 
relationship. The noting of resemblances is always a 
somewhat dangerous business; the man who is assured 
that he is “just the dead image” of somebody else, is apt 
to resent the suggestion, no matter how deeply he may 
admire his alter ego. Every man likes to feel that he has 
a countenance and individuality of his own. There will 
be no possibility of anybody missing the distinctive indi- 
viduality of each of these writers, but none the less their 
work is marked by striking resemblances. There is much 
the same approach to religion and life. Each has a faith 
‘that is well grounded and widely attached, and each 


‘without stridency or over-emphasis produces a note of 


assurance. Here are men who have felt life’s truth, and 


to whom its positive values are the very warp and woof 
of being. With decided differences of medium and ex- 
pression, there is in both much the same critical insight 
and temper, a devout spirit in the presence of master- 
minds as in the presence of God, and in a pre-eminent 
degree that quality, not always possessed even by men 


world of living personalities. Both in the literary field 


a: are widely read, of seeing in the world of books a 


| 


and in the religious, Dr. Atkins and Dr. Hough partake 


of a large and catholic communion of saints. 


““Craftsmen of the Soul” 


Apart from these similarities of spiritual approach 
and temper in a world shared largely in common, these 
books differ essentially in conception and method. In 
Craftsmen of the Soul is the direct method of the 
preacher. The title is taken from the opening sermon, 
and is suggestive of the group of sermons that have been 
brought together around this theme. They are sermons, 


_and not essays adapted from sermons. One feels in every 


page the vigor and passion of the preacher. Dr. Atkins 
is apt in his selection and use of texts, and his literary 
allusions are particularly skillful and appropriate. One 
gets in places an impression of over-elaboration, but in 
the main these sermons will open to the reader unex- 
plored and alluring avenues of new interest. The surest 
evidence of the effectiveness and greatness of these ser- 
mons is the strong impulse that they awaken toward 
constructive purpose and better craftsmanship upon 
-one’s own soul. : : 

At one point, especially, we have had occasion to re- 
mark Dr. Atkins’ rare facility of expression. Having 
recently seen Barrie’s remarkable play, Dear Brutus, we 
have been interested in the reference to it in the sermon 
on The Land of Might-Have-Been. Those who have seen, 
or read, that play will appreciate the skill with which 
the preacher has summarized it and used it in illustra- 
tion. Dr. Atkins, in emphasizing the fact that our use 
of present opportunity largely indicates the use we would 
make of the opportunities of which we dream, says: 


Barrie, in his own way of light touch and deep in- 
sight, said something of this a while ago in a play which 
The called Dear Brutus, because in that play he would 
teach us that the deeper fault of situations gone wrong 
‘is “not in our stars, dear Brutus, but in ourselves.” He 
‘gathers together in an English country house on Mid- 
summer Night’s eve, as the guests of an elfish host, a 


stances, are after all in their new estate very much what 
they were in their old. 

The philanderer now discovers that his present wife 
is the wrong woman and his past wife the right one; the 
butler is rich enough but just as vulgar and shifty; the 
fine lady who scorned him is become his wife, having been 
all the while akin to him in soul. When the magic wood 
has gone again with the morning and they are come out 
of it and come back to themselves, there is amongst them 
generally a sobering recognition of the fact that they are 
what they are, not through the trickiness of fate, but 
through some inevitableness of spiritual and personal 
development. 


“The Lion in His Den” 


Dr. Hough, in The Lion in His Den, preaches indi- 
rectly. His book is composed of brief chapters of reflec- 
tion and comment in the form of discussions with “the 
Lion.” In these expressions of criticism, one may sur- 
mise that he finds in the Lion’s shrewd comments the 
reflection of Dr. Hough’s own thoughts. The creation of 
this character is a convenient and clever fiction which 
makes possible the expression of strong convictions in 
a reflective and non-dogmatic way. The method also 
reveals the irenic nature of the author’s mind. The Lion 
ean be somewhat more candid than Dr. Hough might 
always like to be himself, and the method of dialogue 
suggests the weighing of things carefully, the tentative 
and experimental nature of all high quest of truth and 
values. 

The sense of the unfailing courtesy and fairness of 
Dr. Hough’s critical quest finds a rude shock in the 
chapter on Complacent Cynicism with the Lion’s search- 
ing and uncomplimentary references to a certain “Joe 
Newton.” The reference to this man as “the pastor of a 
great church in the West” gave one reader at least an 
uneasy questioning whether a reference, so unjustified 
if personal, could by any means be to Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, who, of course, came to world prominence out 
of a successful pastorate in the Middle West. This cer- 
tainly was not our Dr. Newton, nor did this sort of criti- 
cism suggest our Dr. Hough. Our recovery from the 
shock came with the generous appreciation of the real 
Joseph Newton in the chapter, An American in London. 
It was a relief to discover that not even a Methodist like 
Dr. Hough could so sadly fall from grace, but we sug- 
gest that in future editions Dr. Hough might give the 
latter chapter precedence, or substitute another name for 
his fictitious representative of “complacent cynicism.” 
The chapter in itself is one of vigorous criticism thor- 
oughly justified in its general reference. 
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A Wave of Depression in England 


Recent Events as Seen by Our London Correspondent 


WAVE of deep depression has swept 

over England in the last few weeks, 
partly due to the way WBuropean politics 
have gone awry and partly owing to the 
parlous state of British trade. The German 
presidential election resulting in Field Mar- 
shal yon Hindenburg’s return to the head 
of the German Republic has not caused the 
alarm here that it has occasioned in France 
and even in the United States; but. it has 
opened the prospect of an early return to 
power in France of the implacable M. Poin- 
eare, and that alone is a prospect that causes 
us to gasp with dismay. Hindenburg’s elec- 
tion was certainly not expected by our poli- 
ticians, but in Hnglish Free Church circles, 
where it was realized that the Protestant 
vote would be cast against the Catholic 
Herr Marx, the result was not so surpris- 
ing. Since the war, Roman Catholicism has 
forged ahead both in numerical and political 
power, and Germany, or at least Prussia, 
has naturally a powerful Protestant element 
which hates the threatened dominance of 
Rome. Hindenburg probably owed his elec- 
tion to this recoil of German Protestants— 
especially the Protestant women. A son of 
Dr. Adolf Deissmann, with whom I dis- 
cussed the prospects of the election just be- 
before the poll, expressed the opinion (and 
he had just come back from Germany to 
England, where he is doing professional work 
at the Welsh University at Aberystwyth) 
that if Dr. Marx was defeated the root cause 
would not be a recrudescence of militarism 
or Hohenzollernism, but a revival of Prot- 
estantism. Necessarily, however, the elec- 
tion of von Hindenburg upsets diplomatic 
and political calculations. Just when Europe 
seemed on the eve of a peaceful period, 
this election has flung an apple of discord 


By Arthur Porritt 


supine conservatism of our captains of in- 
dustry who have failed, since the war, to 
reorganize the machinery of production and 
distribution, and have allowed Germany, 
France, and America to leave us far behind 
in the use of electricity and oil as motive 
power in factories. We still live in the 
obsolescent coal and steam age, and (they 
argue) still believe in low wages and low 
production. Whatever the cause, the fact 
stares us in the face that our staple indus- 
tries, cotton, engineering, and ship-building 
are suffering from a slump that shows no 
signs of coming to an end. Meanwhile Mr. 
Winston Churchill has just introduced a 
budget which (with many good points) 
does certainly confer benefits upon the 
rentier class without relieving the burdens 
upon industry. 


TURNING TOWARD PROHIBITION 


One direction in which some of our polit-- 


ical thinkers are turning, in the interest of 
industrial economy and efficiency, is to- 
wards prohibition. Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, 
one of the most sagacious and popular of 
the younger Liberal leaders, has expressed 
the opinion that England will have to adopt 
prohibition within a few years in order to 
recover the ground she has lost in world 
trade. Prohibition, if it ever comes to Eng- 
land, will come only after a very long fight 
against inbred alcoholic customs of the Eng- 
lish people, and against the conception of 
individual liberty which is ingrained in the 
British mind. The fear of legislating in 
advance of public feeling is another difficulty 
which would have to be overcome. Even 
our ardent advocates of temperance feel the 
force of this obligation. 


into the arena, and dashed a thousand hopes. ~ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The condition of British industry is really 
a far graver matter than the German presi- 
dency. We still have over a million and a 
quarter unemployed. That is a fact suffi- 
ciently staggering to keep any thoughtful 
Englishman awake at nights. It is not 
merely the burden laid upon the nation by 
the “dole,” a weekly subsistence allowance 
granted to the unemployed, that disturbs 
one’s tranquillity. The most alarming aspect 
of the situation is the demoralization which 
unemployment is creating. We have now 
hundreds of thousands of young men who, 
since they left school, have never had a 
Settled job by which they have earned their 
livelihood. They are literally compulsorily 
idle, and idleness at that age breeds in- 
capacity to work, if an opportunity to work 
comes. A boy who has kicked his heels 
about in the streets for months at a stretch 
loses self-discipline and almost inevitably 
picks up evil habits, like drinking, gambling, 
and immorality. This aspect of unemploy- 
ment is causing deep concern to our labor 
leaders, who view the prospect with some- 
thing like alarm. They declare that our 
industrial system is collapsing owing to the 


ART AND THE APE 


The Royal Academy, which opens its doors 
this week, accentuates the deep sense of loss 
occasioned by the death of Mr. John Singer 
Sargent. One of his last pictures appears 
in the exhibition, and it (a portrait of Lady 
Curzon) is not a supremely good example 
of his amazing quality as a portrait painter: 
I am afraid American visitors who find 
their way to the Academy this year will 
jump to the conclusion that British art is 
in a rather bad way. It is, but it is not 
so bad as the Academy might seem to indi- 
eate. Artists are having a lean time with 
us. Our people, owing to high taxation and 
the shortage of domestic servants, are 
economizing in many ways, but particularly 
in the scale of living. Small houses are the 
vogue, and the wall space for pictures is 
severely limited. Most artists are conse- 
quently driven to painting undistinguished, 
newly rich people for a livelihood, and the 
Academy walls reflect the decline of land- 
scape, genre, and imaginative art caused by 
economic stringency. The pagan tendency 
in art is again manifest in the Academy, 
which is without a single outstanding reli- 
gious or Biblical picture, or even a notable 
canvas of a prophetic or didactic type. One 


work. 
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exception is a vivid picture by Orpen, 
seems to be puzzling crude minds, 
manifestly a protest by a daring 
against the atavism of modern civili 
It is called “Man and the Beast,” and 
resents the audience at a boxing exhil 
between a man and a bear. The beast 
just given the man a knock-out blow, 
the spectators, men and women, «are r 
displaying in all manner of unseemly 
their appreciation of the spectacle. An 
sitting in the front row is the only repu 
behaved witness of the decadent scene, 
is vainly trying to interest the speci 
in the fall of man. Ironical criticis 
the animalism that protrudes through : 
ern civilization could scarcely be str 
more insistently. Yet the purport ol 
picture mystifies visitors at the 
views of the Academy. They see noth 
edd, nothing revolting in the a 


The ape, it seems, is coming to its 0 
Europe also. News comes from Prag 
an ape comedy which has just been pi 
the stage there. It is a Hogarthian 
on civilization. An American pro 
studying apes in the primeval forest 
an ape who has been taught to tal 
a missionary. The professor loa 
civilization; the ape is dying to experi 
civilization. They change skins. The 
fessor stays in the forest and the 
goes to America in his place. The 
fessor’s servants think him outlan 
odd, but New York society’s heart leaps 
to him. A coal king’s daughter falls 
in love with him, and marries him. 
wealth, oddity, and beauty in his favor 
becomes President of the United S 
which at this date (A.D. 2000) has inclu 
the whole world. But the ape sickens ‘ 
civilization, and returns with his w 
the forest, where he finds the professor 
happy in his ape environment. The O 
picture at the Academy, and the von Vi 
sack play in Prague, sense and expres 
mood which is passing over certain typ 
of mind. # 


ANGLO-CaTHOLICS OuT oF HAND 


Sometime ago I wrote about the A 
bishop of Canterbury’s wonderful feat, | 
ing his twenty-five years’ primacy, © 
persuading the three churches within 
Chureh of England (Catholies, Evan 
cals, and Modernists) that they are one. 
am afraid Dr. Randall Davidson’s spell 
ceased to work. The Anglo-Catholics | 
got out of hand, and from defying 
bishops, have passed into the mood | 
they are bent on imposing their will a 
their vagaries on the church. At the Ch 
Assembly, in February, they promoted 
resolutions (one of which passed the 
of Clergy) which have so aroused the 
gelicals and modernists that they are 
ing common cause in an onslaught upon 
Romanizers. The first resolution wa 
favor of observing the festival of Co! 
Christi—a Roman Catholic institutio 
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phasize the dogma of transubstantiation. 
ie second reSolution, which did not pass, 
oposed to give the Feast of the Assump- 
m (“The Falling Asleep of the Blessed 
irgin”) a place in the Saints’ Days com- 
orated by Anglican Episcopalians. The 
yocacy of these festivals, most distinctive 
/ the Roman Church, by the Anglo-Catho- 
ts has been followed by a “call to action” 
‘gnal by several former bishops, seven 
fe many canons and archdeacons, as 
‘ell-as by a long roll of eminent scholars, 
vofessors, heads of colleges, peers, and 
iblic men, who declare that unless Eng- 
sh churchmen rouse themselves from their 
pine tolerance, the disorder which now 
\reatens is likely to overwhelm them. They 
‘sist that the Anglo-Catholics should define 
veir attitude to the Church of England. 
aring more for truth than for peace, the 
gnatories have come into the open and 
used the standard of revolt against the 
nglo-Catholics. It would seem as if the 
‘angelical and modernist Episcopalians are 
oking to English Non-Conformists to aid 
em in the battle for the Reformation view 
¢ the Anglican Church. I am doubtful, 
owever, if English Free Churchmen will 
> drawn into this fray. They have no 
ort of sympathy with the Anglo-Catholics, 
a 

| “Nightly pitch their moving tent - 

. A day’s march nearer Rome,” 

at they feel that it is no part of their duty 
compel uniformity in the church, or even 
> Say that the Prayer Book is a Protestant 
ook. Many Free Churchmen say with Dr. 
oseph Parker, that the Church of England 
lrayer Book is steeped in popery. They 
jay, however, fall back on their old funda- 
iental principle that the church ought not 
> be allied officially with the state, and 
nat disestablishment is the only way out. 
Mee the state connection was cut, the 
‘piscopalian Church would probably dis- 
lve into its three natural groups, and at 
my rate the state would not then be identi- 
ed with Rome-ward tendencies of Anglo- 
atholicism. 


| 


| CONGREGATIONAL FUND RAISED 


‘The Congregational Union, which meets 
London for its annual May Assemblies, 
ill be in high fettle. The $2,500,000 For- 
ard Movement Fund for denominational 
urposes is virtually raised. Dr. J. D. Jones 
as achieved the almost impossible, and as 
‘ write, only about $120,000 remains to be 
romised. The Albert Hall Thanksgiving 
Demonstration next Tuesday should see the 
ictory banners flying. Dr. J. D. Jones (who 
omes for the second time chairman of 
he Union next week) will be the hero of 
she occasion. A few days ago he interested 
r. Stanley Baldwin in the movement, and 
le Prime Minister was the guest at a Con- 
sregational laymen’s luncheon, where $45,000 
as promised in twenty minutes. Mr. Bald- 
vin, who never conceals his profound belief 
N spiritual values, did not allow any pub- 
licity to be given to his presence at the 
uncheon. He refused to be made a “stunt”: 
ut he made a moving speech, and opened 
hearts (and purses) of the Congrega- 
tional laymen. 
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The International Council of Women 
Impressions of a Washingtonian 


By Laura 


a. International Council of Women, meet- 
ing in the new Auditorium in Washington, 
consisting of representative womanhood, prac- 
tically from every country of the world, is the 
most interesting and picturesque group of 
Women entertained in Washington for many 
years. They have come to discuss the common 
problems of each country, especially those af- 
fecting women and children, such as child wel- 
fare, social service, equal rights and salaries 
for women, and peace—these are some of the 
vital questions. The personality of some of the 
foreign delegates is interesting. The Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair has a long record of 
service given for humanity. She organized the 
Irish woman’s public health crusade when her 
husband, the Marquis of Aberdeen, was Viceroy 
of Ireland, and through this activity reduced 
the mortality rate from tuberculosis in that 
country. She has made a splendid executive as 
international president of the council, and has 
won the affection and good will of all the 
councils. The Marquis, who is a rather small, 
bearded man, seems to be deriving much 
pleasure as the only man attending the coun- 
cil, and posing as the “husband of the 
Marchioness.” ; 

(Mrs. Philip North Moore, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, is the first American woman to 
preside at a quinquennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Council. If the quinquennial meetings 
are held in each of the 38 countries repre- 
sented in the International Council member- 
ship, it will be two hundred years before the 
quinquennial can meet here again. 

The Marehioness heartily believes in the 
youth of today. She is quoted in an interview 
as declaring that “the bobbed-haired, rouged, 
saucy American flappers are the most splendid 
young people the world has ever seen. They 
have odd traits, of course, but their independ- 
ence is at the bottom of that familiar com- 
plaint.” “Who would think,” she said, “of 
comparing the eighteen-year-old of today with 
a similar youth one hundred years ago? The 
modern boy or girl is more intelligent, thinks 
for himself, and refuses to blindly accept what 
he is told. It is disconcerting, naturally, at 
times, to be forced to accept a radically new 
attitude from children when we were bound by 
strict discipline and stricter conventions in our 
teens.” 

Frau Clara Mende, member of the Reichstag 
and political leader in Germany, violently dis- 
agrees with the Marchioness. She thinks the 
flapper and youth of today need a goodly por- 
tion of pre-war discipline. ‘The war let down 
the bars, and the world for its own protection 
must put them up again,” she declared. ‘The 
value of discipline in the raising of children is 
obvious. Without parental discipline a child 
is handicapped, both in the race for material 
success and moral happiness. Throughout his- 
tory the disciplined have succeeded.” Frau 
Mende said that many of Germany’s present- 
day problems could be found in the children, 
who by their refusal to work have prevented a 
speedy national recovery. “That was the main 
reason,” she asserted, “why parents in their 
desperation elected Hindenburg president,— 
they thought his influence would cause a re- 
turn to pre-war discipline.” 

The official languages of the council are 
English, French, German, and Spanish. But 
out in the lobby and hall of exhibits, more 
tongues are heard, it is safe to assert, than 


B. Landon 


have made a medley of sound since the tower 
of Babel was built. There are plenty of inter- 
preters. The two most general languages known 
seem to be English and French. 

The foreign delegates complain of the “hard- 
ship cases” caused by the new immigration 
law of the United States. They assert that it 
is responsible for the separation of 6,000 or 
7,000 wives from their husbands, especially in 
Central Europe. A special meeting was ar- 
ranged, so that these delegates could meet and 
discuss their complaints with Walter W. Hus- 
band, Federal Immigration Commissioner. Mr. 
Husband took the ground that it is our policy 
and not an international question. He said 
that every man who came to the United States 
without his family constituted a new “hard- 
ship case.” When his wife is admitted she be- 
comes a “hardship case,’ until her mother en- 
ters, and then the mother mourns for her other 
children, who, once they are admitted, ask for 
their relatives to follow. 

The harmony of the musical program given 
Tuesday evening, showing the development of 
music in America, was greatly disturbed when 
the Negro units from Howard University, 
Hampton Institute, and other colored schools 
refused to appear. ‘The colored director said 
that they had trained faithfully for three 
months to entertain the council, with the prom- 
ise of no segregation. They refused because 
the colored people in the audience were segre- 
gated to the left side of the balcony. 

The opera pageant, “War and Peace,” ar- 
ranged by Albion Fellows Bacon, and given 
Saturday evening in the Auditorium, was a 
wonderful presentation, first of a gloomy 
world ruled by War, who stands triumphant 
upon a huge globe with Famine and Death by 
his side, the nations grouped about him sad 
and desolate, appealing to him for release from 
his dreadful reign. The second part shows 
Peace standing upon a sunlit earth with joyful 
children joining in a festival of happiness. 
Suddenly sounds of distant roar of battle, and 
war again threatens them. The nations appeal 
to Peace. She calls forth Love, and through 
her the nations are enabled to drive out Re- 
venge, Jealousy, Distrust, Greed, and Ambi- 
tion. Love being triumphant, Peace rules the 
world at last. 

The delegates to the council gathered Sun- 
day afternoon in the amphitheater at Arlington 
Cemetery to celebrate Mothers’ Day. The 
fourteen War Mothers on the stage were led 
by Madame Schumann-Heink, who came a great 
distance to participate in these services, The 
main address was given by Colonel Davis, Act- 
ing Secretary of War. The Mlarchioness of 
Aberdeen presented a “Message from Over- 
seas,” and Rey. Jason Noble Pierce, pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Washington, gave 
a short address. Music by the Marine and 
Army Bands, singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and “Taps” by Madame Schumann- 
Heink, also scattering of flowers by an airplane 
over the graves of the heroes of the World 
War, made a most impressive and interesting 
program. 

The brilliant farewell banquet was the climax 
to this council, which is a wonderful group of 
women, earnest and capable, who are trying to 
help solve some of the world’s most vital ques- 
tions for the sake of their children and the 
generations to come. The inspiration derived 
from merely attending these meetings is most 
helpful and far-reaching. 
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An Unofficial Observer at the League of Natior 1 


Impressions of an American at Geneva > 


HIS is the report of an “unofficial ob- 
deste at the League of Nations during 
the meeting of the Assembly last September. 
It makes no pretension of being a critical 
appraisal of the League. For the benefit of 
those who have never been at such a meet- 
ing, I will try to draw a picture of the 
physical setting of the Assembly. Imagine 
yourself provided with a ticket of admis- 
sion to the Hall of the Reformation, where 
the meetings of the Assembly take place. 
You arrive there in good season for the 
meeting, which begins at half past ten 
o'clock. If you are in luck you obtain a seat 
in the front row of the first gallery. 

You find yourself in a good-sized audi- 
torium, rectangular in shape, devoid of deco- 
ration, with a glazed roof, a gallery on either 
side of the hall and two at the rear; not a 
very impressive or attractive place. Oppo- 
site you is the platform with a speaker’s 
desk, flanked by tables for the official inter- 
preters; and back of this platform and raised 
much higher is the desk of the President, 
Mr. Motta of the’ Swiss Republic, who sits 
under a red canopy. At one side of the 
President sits Sir Hric Drummond, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League; on the other 
side is an official interpreter, and just be- 
yond there are seats for other members of 
the secretariat. Behind this upper plat- 
form hang long red curtains which, with the 


canopy, give the room its only touch of color, 


and through which secretaries and assist- 
ants are constantly passing back and forth 
with an exceedingly businesslike air. 

You are sitting in the rear gallery. The 
side galleries are for the press correspond- 
ents, of whom there are approximately 300 
in Geneva (83 from England, 25 from Ger- 
many, 27 from the United States, etce.). 
From your seat you look down on the floor 
of the hall, and here you get, I think, your 
first real thrill. 

Long desks stretch across the hall and 
some flank the rostrum, like amen pews. A 
little placard on a staff at each desk corner 
proclaims the nation to which the space is 
allotted. The arrangement is alphabetical. 
Thus you see the British Empire rubbing 
elbows with its former enemy, Austria. India 
has the Irish Free State as her neighbor, 
and you speculate on what might happen to 
the British Empire if they should get too 
intimate. Australia and Bulgaria are side 
by side, Esthonia and Ethiopia, as are Nor- 
way and Nicaragua, Sweden, and Siam, 
and Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and Salvador; and so on to the 
end of the chapter. 
notice when the delegates from Wthiopia 
enter the room, tall, very black, distinguished 
in their bearing, and picturesquely clad in 
long, black silk coats lined with crimson, 
and white trousers that seem wrapped about 
their long legs. 


Tuer NATIONS IN THE ASSEMBLY 


Now you must be a very impartial and 
objective observer, almost as unemotional as 
an oyster, if you can survey that scene 


You sit up and take. 


By Gaylord S. White 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


without some stimulation of the circulatory 
system. There before you are the official 
representatives of nearly fifty nations of the 
world, practically all the nations, with a 
few significant exceptions. (The most re- 
cent addition is the Dominican Republic, 
admitted at this session.) You have read 
over the list of delegates and you are eager 
to pick out some of the men of interna- 
tional reputation, such as Professor Gilbert 
Murray of England, Briand and Bourgeois, 
former prime ministers of France, and Jou- 
haux, secretary of the French General Labor 
Confederation; Salandra of Italy, a former 
prime minister; Nicholas Politis of Greece, 
generally regarded as one of the very ablest 
men in the Assembly; and Dr. Benes, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Czecho-Slovakia, 
who was.said to be chiefly responsible for 
the Protocol, and one of the outstanding 
members. It was constantly remarked dur- 
ing the meetings of the Assembly that the 
delegates had been chosen this. year with 
exceptional care; that never had there been 
brought together so many men of recognized 
importance in their respective countries. 
Many of them were holding, or had held, 
important political positions, and this fact 
led some to criticize this Assembly as hay- 
ing an undesirable political cast; some even 
called it a League of Politicians instead of a 
League of Nations. 

While routine business was being trans- 
acted the Assembly presented about as 
earnest and dignified an appearance as our 
own respected Congress, but it is also true 
that when matters of real importance were 
on the agenda, there was an atmosphere of 
serious attention. Often the addresses were 
of a high order, but there is no denying that 
the necessity of translating each speech and 
every remark that was made, either into 
French or English, as the case might be, had 
a tendency to become pretty tiresome. 

It was not, however, from the meetings of 
the Assembly that one got the most signifi- 
cant impressions of the League. Apart from 


the Assembly it would have been difficult to. 


have obtained a thoroughly intelligent idea 
of the mechanism of the League and of the 
relation of its several parts. And to have 
missed the meetings of the Assembly would 
have been to have missed that marvelously 
impressive and thrilling sight of the na- 
tions in council. Still it is true that to 
understand what the League of Nations is 
doing and can be expected to do, one must 
come to know the Council, the committees, 
and the secretariat, For this purpose we 
must move over to the headquarters of the 
League on the other side of the Lake from 
the meeting place of the Assembly. 

Here in an old hotel are the permanent 
offices of the organization and the meeting- 
rooms for the Council and committees. And 
a very busy place it is. Outside is parked 
an array of official motor cars, many of 
them bearing little flags denoting the nation 
which their owner represents. PEntering the 


France, Italy, and Japan, and six 
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central hall, you state your business 
conciergé, and are promptly directed 
place you seek. At the left end of the ha 
way is the Library of the League, efficie 
administered by an American woman. 
of the larger rooms are set apart fo 
Council and the committees. Upstai 
the offices of the secretaries. Admissi 
the meetings of the Council and the ¢ 
mittees is usually freely permitted, but # 
space for visitors is limited and one 
go early to get a seat when some inter 
question is up for discussion. 


Tue Counc, 


If the Council happens to be in sessi 
Wwe may step inside the door and hay 
look at this keystone of the Leagu 
action. Around a long table sit ten m 
four of them representing, as provided 
the Covenant, the ‘Principal Allied and 
sociated Powers,” the British Bmpi 


selected by the Assembly. You soon feel, 
you listen to the discussions of the G 
cil, that there is an atmosphere of fri 
ness about the meeting. These men I 
one another and seem to trust one an 
They have been associated together 
enough to have developed a sense of mut 
confidence. There is plain speaking; no ¢ 
appears to hesitate to express his mind; 
there is a noticeable lack of diplom 
finesse, polite palavering, and expressions 
high esteem, preparatory to an atten 
slip something over. The Council me 
least once a year and as much oftener 
may be necessary to transact its busin 
The meetings are held wherever it may 
desirable. Thus it has met in Rome, - 
London, Brussels, and San Sebastia 
well as in Geneva. Up to last year it 
met twenty-two times and had consi le 
over eight hundred items of business. 

The fact that the Council is a relatiy 
permanent organization, meeting se 
times a year, is responsible for the spiri 
friendliness already noted. This in itselt E 
obviously an immense advantage. While t 
members of the Council may not all 
bosom friends, they do come into 
enough relationships to learn to under 
each other, and not to labor under the 
dicap of unfounded suspicion. And it mu 
not be forgotten that it is not only arou 
the Council table that the members hay 
opportunity to become acquainted. 0 
important, perhaps, are the frequent op] po 
tunities of contact in ordinary social 
tions—the meetings at luncheon, the 
contacts in the corridors of the League 
quarters, and all the meetings that 
place naturally and in a non-official at 
phere. 

The work of the Assembly was ‘car 
to a large extent through six commit 
appointed at the beginning of the sit 
and known as the “First Committee, 
“Second Committee,” ete. To this ob 
interest centered chiefly in the work 
Third and Fifth Committees. It 
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1ird Committee with the First that drafted 
e Protocol, and it was the Fifth that was 
arged with questions of social welfare, in- 
iding the traffic in women and children, 
e opium traflic, refugee questions, etc. The 
netings of the committees were usually 
en to the public and were often of ex- 
2ordinary interest. They differed from the 
setings of the Council both as to size and 
tmosphere.” They were composed of as 
any as 45 or 50 members and there was 
turally not the same spirit of understand- 
¢ and the sort of directness in attacking 
iestions which marked the sessions of the 
yuncil. Nevertheless the committees ac- 
mplished a vast deal of important work. 


THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat numbers about 300 per- 
ns, both men and women, of 36 different 
tionalities, including at least five Ameri- 
ns. I was impressed with the character of 
e members whom I met. They seemed well 
lalified for their various tasks. They had 
e spirit of comradeship in a great adven- 
re. Working together for four years, they 
ive developed a mutual understanding and 
i esprit de corps which greatly facilitates 
eir work. In illustration of this, here is 
hat one of the most important members of 
e Secretariat said to me: 


In the early days of our work, when some 
iestion came up for investigation, we felt 
at it was necessary to consider with some 
re to whom the job should be given. We 
id, “It can’t be turned over to So-and-So 
cause he is a Japanese, or a Frenchman, 
> something else, as the case might be, and 
2 ecouldn’t look at it objectively and without 
‘ejudice. He simply couldn’t help it.” We 
1d to consider the background and the 
itional traditions, and so on; but today we 
ayer think of these things; the only ques- 
on is, who on your staff is best qualified 
7 training and experience to do the job? 


THE Drarr PROTOCOL 


So far as the general public is concerned, 
ie meeting of the Fifth Assembly will 
-obably be memorable for the adoption of 
ie Draft Protocol drawn up “with a view 
) insuring the lasting peace of the world” 
1d with the desire of “facilitating the com- 
ete application of the system provided in 
1e Covenant for the peaceful settlement of 
isputes which might arise between mem- 
ars of the international community.” The 
roposals of the Protocol were received with 
igh hopes. But now, unfortunately, these 
igh hopes seem doomed to disappointment. 
he first rift in the lute appeared when 
apan declined to approve the Protocol un- 
ss it were expressly provided that a nation 
ight bring forward for consideration ques- 
ons which another nation considers solely 
s matters of domestic jurisdiction. . This 
as immediately regarded in many quarters 
S a covert threat at the sovereignty of the 
mited States; and Australia also took 
right at the proposal. This more than any- 
ling else has doomed the Protocol, for the 
resent, at least. England’s change of gov- 
rmment, with her consequent change of 
eart as to the Protocol, has béen another 
mportant factor in putting a quietus on 
hat lamented document. However, it was 
ateresting and significant as a sincere at- 
empt to reinforce and clarify those portions 
f the Covenant which aim to prevent wars, 
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and though it failed this time, it is not im-- 


possible that another return to the task may 
be made that will meet with some measure 
of success. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The question is often asked, what has the 
League really accomplished? I confess I 
was surprised to find that the answer is-a 
long story. It has been admirably told in 
a pamphlet* 4nd I can refer only briefly to 
a very few of the matters which he describes. 

To the League was entrusted the carry- 
ing out of certain provisions of the Peace 
Treaty. The most difficult of these is generally 
admitted to be the administration of the Saar 
Territory, to assure to France the output of 
the rich mines in reparation for Germany’s 
destruction of the mines in northern France. 
Here were 700,000 German inhabitants, and 
the Treaty called for the administration of 
this territory for fifteen years, and at the 
end of this period the inhabitants are to de- 
cide by a plebiscite whether to continue the 
régime under the League, or to return to 
Germany, or to unite with France. A gov- 
erning commission was appointed by the 
Council, consisting of a “Frenchman, a Bel- 
gian, a Dane, a native German inhabitant 
of the Saar, and a Canadian.” This com- 
mission is solely responsible to the Council 
of the League. The difficulties of its work 
can be easily imagined, yet it has been re- 
markably successful, especially in the oper- 
ation of the railway system, accumulating 
a surplus in spite of the general financial 
stress. That such a commission has been 
able to work together with a minimum of 
friction is remarkable. Just to mention some 
of the other.outstanding achievements of 
the League and Council, there is the organ- 
ization of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; the financial rehabilitation 
of Austria and Hungary; the organization 
of co-operation for world health, in which 
the Rockefeller Foundation is giving sub- 
stantial help, and the suppression of the 
traffic in women and children. I mention 
these almost at random. And I ask myself 
what would have happened if there had been 
no League to help in such matters? 

Only a word can be said about the League 
as an “International Clearing House,” to 
use Mr. Sweetser’s expression. In this con- 
nection too little is known of the work of 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 
enlisting the help of such persons as Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, Professor Bergson, 
Madame Curie, and Professor Hinstein. Its 
task, according to its report, is “to attempt 
to find remedies for evils from which prac- 
tically the whole intellectual world has been 
suffering since the war, and to stimulate 
intellectual co-operation be- 
tween nations.” It has co-ordinated biblio- 
graphical work in the domain of physics and 
is to undertake a similar task for the social 
sciences; it has provided for an exchange 
of scientific and literary publications; it is 
considering the question of the equivalence 
of degrees, at the instances rather surpris- 
ingly of the Spanish and Persian delegates, 
in the hope of promoting closer relations be- 
tween students of all countries; and it is 


*What the League of Nations Has Accom- 
plished, by Arthur Sweetser. 
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working on several other questions impor- 
tant to those engaged in intellectual pursuits. 
Let me add one word of warning. If you 


»are anti-League, and could not tolerate a 


sound conversion, do not expose yourself to 


such an experience as I have tried to 
describe. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Little Boat in the 
Moonlight 


I and Keturah stood both of us on deck, 
on a night when our Ship sailed the China 
Sea. And the Sea that night was Calm and 
the Moon was Full as it could hold. And 
about us were many Islands. And there were 
Little Fishing Boats that sailed about us, 
and Fishermen that toiled all the night. And 
one of these little boats sailed between us 
and the Moon, so that she lay there Lumi- 
nous in a Pathway of Silver that lit up the 
dark waters of the Sea. 

And Keturah spake, saying, Look and be- 
hold: for I have never seen anything more 
beautiful. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast seen little 
boats like that at close range of vision, and 
thou knowest that the vessels are battered 
and the sails are stained and torn and 
patched. Also thou knowest that the men 
on board that boat are very Ignorant, Poor, 
and Commonplace men, who work at a Heavy 
and Monotonous Task. 

And Keturah said, Nevertheless, it is 
beautiful. 

And I said, That little boat is precisely 
like the others yonder in the shadow. 

And she said, Nay, for it is in the Light, 
albeit it knoweth it not. 

For the little boat did not know that it 
looked to us any different from the other 
little Boats. But it pursued its Laborious 
and Wearisome Task in a light that made 
it Resplendent. 

And albeit it had no Dlectrick Light that 
might shine out in the dark as had our 
Great Ship, yet it dwelt in a light that was 
brighter and more beautiful than either it 
or we possessed. 

And I said unto Keturah, It is well that 
we let our light shine, and well also that we 
dwell where the Light may shine on us. Then 
shall we see and be Radiant, even as the 
little boat. And we may perchance give light 
as well as get it; for the Little Boat knew 
not of the light it reflected, nor that to us 
it appeared in the Avenue of Silver that led 
through the Sea to the Sky. 


Safed and Keturah Homeward 
Bound 


Rey. and Mrs. William E. Barton are com- 
pleting a five months’ round-the-world tour. 
They expect ‘to sail from Liverpool, June 4, 
on the Cunarder Scythia, and reach Boston 
about June 12. They are to spend the summer 
and fall at their summer home, Foxboro, Mass. 
Dr. Barton has spoken many times on reli- 
gious subjects, and has delivered addresses on 
Abraham Lincoln in Honolulu, Manila, and. 
in many cities in Japan, China, and other 
countries. He has not yet seen his new Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, which was published after 
his sailing. 

He and “Keturah” have been greeted by 
friends in many lands. 
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The Unitarian May Meetings 


N May 25, 1825, two groups of men met, 
O one in England, one in America; neither 
knew that the other was in session; no plan 
or intention of organized co-operation crossed 
from one to the other in that far away day 
when radio, cables, and even ten-day boats 
were unknown. 

But some spiritual wireless was neverthe- 
less at work; for in Boston one of these groups 
founded on that day the American Unitarian 
Association, and the other group founded the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
So, this year the May Meetings both here and 
in Great Britain have naturally been dedi- 
cated to the observance of this centenary, 
which, by the way, the British visitors to Bos- 
ton so delightfully called “centeenary.” The 
American Unitarian Association moved its 
week of celebration forward to May 10, in 
order that President Samuel A. Eliot and other 
American delegates might reach London in 
time for the British celebration, accompanied 
by the returning British visitors who had come 
to Boston for the A. U. A. week. 

Inasmuch as people are the most interesting 
things in ‘the world, it is very likely that this 
centennial week will be remembered, and will 
go down in history chiefly because of the pres- 
ence of these British and Huropean delegates. 
They came from the British Isles and from 
Hungary and Transylvania to declare that the 
old Independent and Pilgrim spirit, the faith 
that says that no domination from outside shall 
control the human mind in matters of reli- 
gious belief, is alive everywhere in the world 
today; and is the only hope of oppressed mi- 
norities or majorities. 


VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS 


There was Dr. Capek from Prague, a dy- 
namo of religious energy. Under his preach- 
ing Hungary is hearing a new message directed 
especially to those who have outgrown Catho- 
lic dogma, and who have been called ‘‘atheists” 
because they could no longer, in conscience, at- 
tend the Catholic Church. More than a thou- 
sand people each Sunday crowd to hear Dr. 
Capek declare the freedom of faith in Christ; 
and wherever he told this story in Boston, 
and wherever the influence of himself and 
Mrs. Capek went during the week, all who felt 
it realized that in the progress of this free 
Protestant movement in Prague lies much of 
Wungary’s hope for the future, both religiously 
and politically speaking. 

There were two bishops from Transylvania, 
most worthily representing the earliest-known 
organized Unitarian churches of modern his- 
tory, Bishop Jozan of Budapest and Bishop 
George Boros, Dean of the Divinity School in 
Kolosvar. During the war both of these men 
suffered severe persecution, but with dignity 
and charitable forgiveness of their enemies, 
they brought the message of love and of a free- 
dom and liberality of thought more than of 
doctrine; they will not soon be forgotten in 
American Unitarian circles. Perhaps the 
dominant note of the entire week may, in a 
measure at least, be said to have been this 
very thing, that liberalism is no longer a 
fetish to bow down before; it is.no longer a 
method of thought and nothing more,—it is 
rather a spirit of life. It is a spirit like that 
seen in the Fourth of St. John, the spirit that 
sees God everywhere and straightway so con- 
ducts itself as to make friends and enemies 
alike share in the good news. 


Celebrating One Hundred Years of the 


American Unitarian Association 
By George Lawrence Parker 


‘Then there were the British visitors, a 
goodly array, a noble band, a hearty, whole- 
some group of fellows and brothers. They would 
have been gladly heard by large gatherings of 
the other side of our Congregational house, 
we feel sure; and would have been welcomed 
by them for the sake of the message they 
brought. On Tuesday, the official day, nearly 
all of them were given an opportunity to ad- 
dress the throng that packed Tremont Temple 
to the very doors. CC. Sydney Jones repre- 
sented the laity, and as former president of 
the British and Foreign Association brought 
felicitations. But Mr. Jones had had his in- 
nings on Monday night when he addressed the 
Laymen’s League, a thousand strong. He and 
Senator Borah spoke; and if the crowd was 
chiefly attracted by the name of Borah, it went 
away chiefly impressed by the clear logic of 
C. Sydney Jones. On the Tuesday morning 
platform Mrs. Sydney Martineau brought the 
noble tradition of that great name; and Rey. 
Herbert J. Rossington of Belfast persuasively 
told the story of the Irish Free Churches. 
That Unitarianism is strong and vigorous in 
Iceland was news even ‘to some old Unitarians, 
but the interesting statement of the churches 
and their condition there was brought by Einar 
H. Kvaran of Reykjavik. 

In quick succession then came eu who 
with mingled seriousness and wit made this 
meeting memorable. J. Cyril Flower telling the 
story of Manchester College, Oxford; Wil- 
liam Lawrence Schroeder telling the story of 
the Unitarian College, Manchester; R. Nicoll 
Cross filling up the long name of “The Lon- 
don District and Southeastern Provincial As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches”; Lawrence Redfern representing 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Assembly (with 
a still longer name); Herbert Barnes from 
Newcastle, who said he was an ‘apprentice 
to these other traveling theological journey- 

en’; Alfred Hall of Sheffield, who has been 
in many parts of the country taken or mis- 
taken for William Jennings Bryan, though 
they hold such opposing views on evolution; 
Lawrence Clare of Birmingham. 

These men haye visited large portions of 
our country, not Boston only, during their 
stay here, and if this centenary has done noth- 
ing else it has been a real influence in cement- 
ing still more closely the vastest force for 
universal peace that the world knows, the 


friendship of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, a friend- . 


ship based not merely on blood, and certainly 
seeking no exclusive rights as over against 
their brethren of other races, but a friendship 
that happens to be equipped with the finest 
tools and implements of peace known to date. 

There were other visiting British friends, 
but space forbids more names. Miss Hereford, 
daughter of Brooke Hereford, came back to her 
former home in Boston with messages of gra- 
cious appreciation, and fine Hugh Rathbone 
brought greetings surrounded with a stalwart 
atmosphere of reality and friendship that was 
bracing and helpful. 


CONGREGATIONAL SPEAKERS 


The Ware Lecture delivered by Prof. Am- 
brose W. Vernon, now of Dartmouth College, 
well known to all Congregationalists, was a 
word spoken with fine fitness and with a 
brave challenge. It bore the fire of inspira- 
tion and the carefulness of the scholarly 


thinker. His subject was “The Servic 
Biography to Religion.” It seems simple ; 
it is said, but it remained for Dr. Verno 
say it, and tto point out with sympathy 
vigor, that after all science can only lay t 
at man’s door; it remains for man himsel 
pick that truth up and live it. Biography 
veys down the stream of history the per 
alized truth, truth as seen in its final and ( 
plete operation; and truth that has not 
become resident in actual men and wome 
only crude and unfinished truth. It is by 
study of biography that we learn the e 
of truth on men. The corrective to the 
tendency that science has, supposedly, 
human life is a vital study and apprecia 
of biography. It was a stirring and sple 
message. 

And the other “relatives” acquitted tk 
selves proudly. There was Cadman, and Ri 
well Potter, and Willard Sperry, each 
whom brought messages and greetings of 
nificance and brotherhood. To some of 
Unitarians it seemed rather a pity that 
‘Cadman in his private and personal capa’ 
could bring greetings from the Federal Co 
cil of Churches, but in his official capacity 
president of that organization could not t 
the Unitarians by the hand as members ; 
brethren. But the Scotch elder said that e 
“the Infinite could do many things in his | 
vate capacity that his official capacity 
bar-r-r-r-red Him from doing.” So Dr. © 
man could not overstep the Infinite! 3 

Through the various organizations that 1 
separately during the week ran a note of vi 
enthusiasm. The Alliance, the Social Welf 
League, the Unitarian Temperance Socie 
each had its work to do and its meeting 
plans and inspiration. The Fellowship — 
Social Justice heard President James H. Gr 
of Hampton Institute deliver a strong m 
sage, as always, on “Progress in Racial Re 
tions’; and Thomas Mott Osborne on “Pr 
ress in the Treatment of Delinquents and D 
cients.” The Sunday School Society had | 
largest meeting in its history, filling Un 
House with eager, practical church sch 
workers. Arthur E. Morgan, president 
Antioch College, was elected president of 1 
Sunday School Society for the coming ye 
and George L. Parker of Newton Centre ’ 
elected vice-president. . At this meeting the 
dresses of Dr. Christie of Meadville and 
the. honored President William Lawrance, n 
retiring from office, gave interesting views 
mountain-like aspects of religious education 
the last twenty years, and even in the 
hundred years. 

I could keep the readers of The Con 
tionalist focused on many other importa 
hours and meetings of the week, but my 4 
nual trespassing on their patience really 7 
now draw to its close. 


Tur “Bia IDEA” . a 


-The question that we are everywhere a 
ing today is, “Well, what of it?’ Or, “Wh 
is the big idea?” Or, “What does it all mean 
So perhaps we may ask that now. And thou 
a full and perfect answer may not be gi 
one or two implications of the centenary mé 
be pointed out. 

In the first place it made a real contribt 
to international peace. It is unthinkable 
the fine body of men and women from Bu 
and Britain should have brought their 
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es, seen our country, observed our vast 
pblems, entered into our spirit, impossible 
t they should have done this and yet there 
no effect on international peace. It was a 
1 contribution for Unitarianism to make. 
Lawrence Redfern said to me as he sailed 
ay, “I love America, and though I was at 
ryard for two years I neyer until now saw 
immensity of America’s problems; we must 
more patient in our point of view every- 
ere.” Yes, that is the whole point! 

Next, the centenary exhibited the broaden- 
definition that Liberalism gives to itself. I 
nk it is more inclined than ever to spell 
alf with a small 1 instead of a BIG L! And 
it means progress! It means absorption 
o life rather than a denominational excres- 
ce. 

Next, I would name perhaps the most vital 
mt of all. Over and over again in this week 
s struck the note of vital religious mysti- 
m. Paul Revere Frothingham in his cen- 
nial sermon in Sanders Theater pleaded 
- this inner note of devotional religion, and 
aded for it nobly and eloquently. The Brit- 
. delegates emphasized it; Charles J. Bridges 
ve it a philosophical setting of highest value 
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in his noble address at the Berry Street Con- 
ference; and all through the week this em- 
phasis on the reality of the soul and of the 
Christian conception of its place in the uni- 
verse ran like a golden thread. It was natu- 
rally emphasized that to be really religious 
men must have full freedom of thought; and 
natural credit was given to Channing and to 
Unitarianism for striking valiant blows for 
the sake of this freedom. But all such credit 
was claimed with modesty and only as a reli- 
gious contribution to the whole household of 
faith. 

It is likely that Mr. Bryan would not have 
felt at home in most of the meetings, and the 
Governor of Tennessee may have sought early 
exit; but barring these it seems likely that 
loyal disciples of Jesus would have felt that 
He was everywhere being sought and honored; 
and that a message to a very needy world, liv- 
ing under the glory and the stress of progress, 
accepting science as a method of truth even 
where it cannot accept all of its immediate 
conclusions, such a message was being worked 
out and thought out in consecration to those 
ideals of liberty and truth that founded our 
nation. 


Big Brothers” for New Church Members 


By Rev. Harry E. Peabody 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


- REAL encouragement has come to us for 
the solving of a difficult problem. The 
ficulty has been to help our young people 
ho join the church to maintain their faith- 

Iness to their church vows. 

One can probably speak for most pastors 

Saying regarding this matter that he has 
rried a blighted hope in his heart year after 
ar. On Easter Sunday we have the joy of 
eing a company of new members, mostly 
ming people, come enthusiastically into our 
ureh membership. All of them are probably 
their places at church the following Sun- 
Ly. 

And then, especially if the church be a large 
ie, this disheartening process sets in. One or 
ore of them are absent the next Sunday; per- 
ps one of them is sick. They are surprised 
lat nobody misses them. They are still more 
inprised the next Sunday following, when 
ley are present, that nobody -says, “Glad to 
e you, we missed you last Sunday.’ They 
ad supposed that attending public worship, as 
ley had yowed to do, ‘was a very important 
latter, and that the older members, who had 
Iso vowed to ‘“‘watch over” them and “help 
em keep their solemn vows,” would surely 
otice if they were absent. But no, nobody 
sems to notice, or to care much, or really to 
spect them to attend. That is a moral shock 
» them. It really demoralizes them and they 
ink quickly into the habit of being seldom, 
Feyer, at church. They look around, too, and 
iscover that a large minority or a majority 
f the church members pay little attention to 
heir yows to support the Sabbath worship, 
nd example being stronger than precept, they 
onclude that a church covenant is not meant 
o be taken seriously. And they act accord- 
ngly. 

All this gives a conscientious pastor a heart- 
che. We feels that church membership is a 
\0Sitive damage to some of his young people. 
This is especially the case where the young 
nember’s parents are not church members and 
lo not take an interest in his Christian welfare. 

Now together with this blighted hope there 
same to my mind several years ago a sugges 
‘ion, a potent seed of wisdom from the cus- 
coms of the fraternal orders that are so active 
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all about us. The Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights. of Pythias, and other orders appoint 
for each neophyte, who is about to join the 
order, a regular member who personally and 
privately teaches him the memory work in- 
volved in the initiation ceremonies. ‘This in- 
volves several interviews, which assures thé 
fact that the neophyte has at least one regu- 
lar member whom he knows personally and 
who takes a special interest in him during the 
first few months of his membership. 

That seed stayed in mind for years, but 
never bore fruit, largely because we have no 
memory work for our admission service to 
church membership. 

A few months ago, however, this question 
arose—why not take our regular admission 
service, our church covenant, and arrange it 
in the form of a responsive service between 
the minister and the candidates? This would 
keep the substance, but change the form. Be- 
sides, it would give the eandidates some valu- 
able memory work, and a “big brother” or 
sponsor could be appointed to explain and 
teach it to each candidate, one who could be 
his special friend for the critical first year of 
his membership. 

As an example of how this might work out 
in any congregation, here is the “Covenant” 
service as rearranged in my church: 

MiInisteR: Dear friends, we are assembled 
here to celebrate with you one of the most 
momentous events of your life; to receive you 
into Christ’s great church universal, of which 
this local church is a branch. We therefore 


ask you now to declare to the world your 
Christian vows, your covenant with us. 


(CANDIDATES: As followers of Jesus, we wish 
publicly to identify ourselves with. the chil- 
dren and servants of God, and here in his 
presence and before this assembly, truly re- 
penting of our sins, we solemnly undertake 
henceforth to live with the eternal God as our 
Father and with all mankind as our brothers. 

Minister: Mortal man cannot, unaided, 
realize so exalted an ideal, so vast a brother- 
hood. On what do you rely for success in this 
superhuman task? 

CANDIDATES: In support of this great under- 
taking, we thankfully claim Jesus Christ as 
our Savior and Lord; we take his word as 
our law and his Spirit as our guide in all 
coming days; and we consecrate ourselyes and 
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all our powers to him in the service of right~ 
eousness, truth, and brotherly love. 

(After baptisms and greetings to those 

joining by letter) 

MINISTER: And now, Christians all, you 
seek also the help and comradeship of a 
brotherhood of Christians close about you. To 
this end you join this local church. What are 
qoueacucenant yows with us of this brother- 

ood? 


CANDIDATES: We covenant with you that we 
will steadfastly endeavor to walk with the 
members of this church in faithfulness and 
charity, to find here a place of prayer and 
praise, of fellowship and service, and to take 
uue share in its work and its world-wide min- 
istry. 


_ ALL THE CucRcH MEMBERS (rising and say- 
ing or reading from the printed calender): We, 
then, the members of this church, gladly wel- 
come you in the name of Christ to our fel- 
lowship; to a part with us in... [and so on 
as usual to the end of the admission service]. 

These responses, spoken*from memory, and 
coming back in full voice and in unison from 
the candidates, made a very impressive serv- 
ice, and the covenant will doubtless remain in 
their minds much more firmly than when 
spoken entirely by the minister in the- usual 
way. : 

We have ventured to give the Covenant Serv- 
ice in detail, because it makes it evident that 
our church covenants can well be used as a 
condensed catechism. These sentences are the 
gist of Christian doctrine and might serve as 
a basis for instruction in the pastor’s class. 

This way of shaping and of using the church 
covenant may, of course, be modified greatly 
to suit local conditions. And it is capable of 
being extended indefinitely. 

It seems to contain at least two distinct 
advantages. First it focuses the good will and 
enthusiasm of young people in joining the 
church upon a definite and valuable piece of 
memory work. Our preparations for church 
membership have often been too general or 
vague. The candidates are more interested in 
the great event than we are, and they want to 
“do something about it.” This gives them a 
rational outlet for their enthusiasm and con- 
firms it. They have something left to remem- 
ber when the emotion of the dramatic event 
has evaporated. 

And second, it gives them an individual ac 
quaintance, a special chureh friend who will 
stand by them for the first year of their mem- 
bership, while their church habits are form- 
ing. It is arranged to have the candidate and 
sponsor meet two or three times during the 
week before the day for joining, at the church 
and in the home. Thus a real acquaintance 
and friendship is begun. The sponsor is chosen 
because he or she is a “‘live-wire” member, the 
new member’s first sample of Christian 
brotherhood in the church. And knowing as 
we do that the young Christian will encoun- 
ter many examples of neglect and snobbish 
ness in the church, his sponsor may save his 


spiritual life. 
Just This 


By Ellen Elizabeth Swift 
What do I ask of Life? Just this: 
That I may have some work to do, 
Big, high enough to test me through, 
To pull my muscle fibers taut, 
And stretch the regions of my thought 
Up, up,—until—whate’er the end— 
All of my strength, myself, I spend; 
That clouds of doubt may hem me in, 
Till, pushing past their stormy din, 
Through blinding mist, I reach on high 
The clear tranquillity of sky; 
Let me see sin and treachery 
Hnough to sense Thy purity, 
That I may follow,—glad and free, 
The shining path that leads to The» 
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M ay 20 


Professor Shotwell on World Peace 
A Great Address at the Massachusetts State Conference 


OW deeply the interest and conscience of 

the Congregational fellowship is aroused 
upon the subject of world peace was further 
shown at Holyoke last week in the demon- 
stration at the Massachusetts Congregational 
Conference following an address by Professor 
James T. Shotwell. Few men have been more 
intimately associated with recent movements 
for world peace or know the details and back- 
grounds of the matter more thoroughly than 
Professor Shotwell. His address was a mas- 
terly presentation, in calm, judicial spirit. It 
avoided the theoretical and speculative aspects 
of the question and was confined to the defi- 
nitely practical movements that take into ac- 
count existing governments and institutions. 
Professor Shotwell is not a pacifist in the 
technical sense of that word. Following his 
address there was prolonged applause, The 
applause burst out afresh as the whole audi- 
ence rose in tribute to the speaker and the 
greatness of the cause he had come to 
advocate. 

In view of the profound interest of this ad- 
dress at such a notable Congregational gather- 
ing, we believe a somewhat detailed report will 
be of interest to our readers everywhere. 

Professor Shotwell emphasized the fact that 
the problem of peace is not in any way simple. 
As a student of history he was sure that there 
was no one single solvent of international dis- 
putes, and history likewise showed that peace, 
if it is ever to be established, must be worked 
out by careful study and planning. He be- 
lieved also that we shall not make great prog- 
ress toward world peace unless we can lay 
aside partisan prejudices. We must apply 
intelligence in relation to a matter that means 
nothing less than the challenge to the continu- 
ance of civilization. 

At the very time that American independence 
was being worked out in this country, said 
Professor Shotwell, the most significant change 
was taking place in England. The great econo- 
mist, Adam Smith, was giving the death blow 
to the old Merecantilist theory that nations can 
prosper only at the expense of other nations, 
and was establishing a new theory that for 150 
years has been underlying international eco- 
nomics, that the wealth of a nation consists in 
the wealth of other nations also. Professor 
Shotwell believes that we are now approach- 
ing a similar international situation in rela- 
tion to war and peace, and that as the Mer- 
eantilist theory had passed before the recogni- 
tion of sound economics, so we were likely to 
see narrow forces of international politics pass 
before larger and sounder conceptions. This he 
deems to be the deep significance of the pres- 
ent time. 


Two NOTABLE PRECEDENTS 


Out of this experimental movement he be- 
lieves that we may look for a recognition from 
civil authorities of the fundamental principles 
of Christianity such as had never before been 
attained; and as an indication of the rapidity 
and completeness with which forces and situa- 
tions that have long dominated the world may 
rapidly pass away, he instanced two striking 
achievements in modern times. 

In the 17th century, in an era in which belief 
in witchcraft had worked frightful havoc, the 
whole situation had suddenly altered and people 
had ceased to believe in witchcraft. Similarly 
in the 19th century the institution of slavery 
that had predated civilization and that had 
continued throughout history, had almost as 
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suddenly been overthrown. Professor Shot- 
well believes that we may be on the eve of an 
era that would as successfully dispose of the 
age-long institution of war. 

New possibilities in this direction arose 


- largely. because war has changed its character. 


Until this last war statesmen could calculate 
with a fair degree of accuracy the probable 
effects of a war. War had been accepted as 
the last argument against states that would 
listen to nothing but force, and war had been 
blessed by religious agencies as a means of 
attaining justice. Today statesmen could no 
longer calculate the effects of a war. The 
whole situation was changed. Also during the 
19th century movements against war had been 
largely directed, especially by America, to- 
ward the limiting of belligereney and toward 
the assertion of the rights of neutrals. The 
late war had shown the failure of neutrality. 
It was evident that neutrality might now mean 
the definite acceptance, by a supposedly neu- 
tral nation, of the position of accomplice with 
an aggressor. Under these circumstances there 
naturally developed interest in the possibility 
of a treaty between nations to prevent ¢he 
possibility of war. 


SrcuRIty AND MutTuaL ASSISTANCE 


In connection with this there arose natu- 
rally the problem of security; a problem that 
the United States, ‘by its geographical situa- 
tion, could not appreciate with the intensity 
with which it is sensed, for instance, in a 
country like France. This problem of security 
for a nation like France centered in the mat- 
ter of some assurance of mutual assistance be- 
tween nations in case of attack by an aggres- 
sor. This was the general principle that it 
was sought to express in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, but it was not very defi- 
nite. Professor Shotwell called attention to 
the fact that whenever France engages iin 
conference or indicates in such conference what 
she will or will not do, the French discussion 
is on the basis of such definite decision as 
would become a matter of actual obligation. 
This makes the French commitment to progres- 
sive policies appear to lag behind that of 
Britain, which speaks in these international 
conferences more from the standpoint of gen- 
eral principles and not from that of the obli- 
gations that will be definitely recognized in 
an expressed situation. Britain speaks, in fact, 
in these international conferences very much 
like the United States might speak were this 
country represented there. 

The treaty of muttal assistance had been 
rejected by the Anglo-Saxon elements involved 
in international conferences, and: it looked as 
if the League of Nations were failing funda- 
mentally. Under these circumstances a group 
of Ameriean private citizens had gotten to- 
gether to try and draw up something that might 
establish a compromise or meeting place be- 
tween the French and English ways of looking 
at this problem of mutual assistance in case 
of attack. It happened that what was drawn 
up by these Americans was made the basis of 
official discussion by the League of Nations, 
and in conjunction with the former efforts to 
establish a treaty, formed the basis of what 
is known as the Protocol. 

The failure of England to adopt the Protocol 
should not be allowed to detract from the 
greatness of the action when representatives 
of European nations gave adherence to a great 
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principle that marked immense progre 
peace negotiations. This was the definiti 
aggression in war. The tests of ager 
recognized were these: Will a nation tal 
cause to court? Will a nation arbitrat 
matters that can be arbitrated? Will a x 
establish methods of conciliation? Refus 
do any of these things marked aggressic 
the part of a nation engaging in war. 
Professor Shotwell vigorously  chall 
Senator Borah’s reported statement that 
tice must precede peace and that there e; 
no peace without justice. This, Prof 
Shotwell said, had not been the procedu 
the upbuilding of jurisprudence in nations 
our own country today we have peace bu 
full justice. We are ever seeking larger 
tice in peaceful ways, and law is in itse 
effort to attain to justice. There is only 
way to get justice and that is to develoy 
instruments of jurisprudence. The proce 
in this direction internationally must be la 
that which has been followed in indiy 
nations. Ends could not be attained wil 
some means of attaining them. If the y 
had already attained justice, there woul 
no problem of the abolition of war. This 
come through the building up of institu 
that would embody and express the inti 
tional desire for peace and for the pea 


‘adjustment of international disputes. 


Professor Shotwell dwelt upon the prac 
situation as it confronts the Huropean nat 
and upon the new peace proposals that 
just emanated from Germany. The Euro 
nations were confronted with a danger 
was ever present and alarming. Nations J 
in a sense, bordered by bayonets, and t 
was no such security as existed in this cou 
“We are engaged at present in America,” 
Professor Shotwell, “in endeavoring to 
cate the minds of this country into a stud 
insecurity, which I deplore.” But in re: 
he affirmed the situation here was entirely 
ferent from that in Europe. There was 
the more need under these circumstances 
America should assume a careful and syt 
thetie attitude and should seek in every 
to avoid the possibility of intensifying 
dangers and difficulties of the European si 
tion. The demand upon America seeme¢ 
be narrowing down largely to the nega 
matter of refusing, under the plea of neu' 
ity, to allow this country ever to becom 
virtual accomplice of an aggressor nation. | 
fessor Shotwell laid pronounced emphasis u 
this point, and we understand that a resolw 
was laid before the conference ‘eating 4 
this specific point. ‘ 

We are going to be faced during this ¢ 
ing summer and fall, Professor Shotwell i 
cated, with a situation that will test the | 
and stamina of America as nothing has ; 
the soul of this nation since the war. Hut 
is upon the eve of marked developments. | 
most significant action may take place dul 
this coming fall, and the present duty 


carefully and in assuming a crmpatienal 
tude. We must seek to make it plain t 
European nations, in their efforts to limit 
avoid war, will not be embarrassed by an 
sistence upon a type of American neutri 
that might make this nation virtually the 
ecomplice of an aggressor. : 

The Christian Church is confronted 
great day of opportunity, but, meanwhili 
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ees are heard calling for the greatest navy 
-world has ever known, and for the estab- 
ing of a great Gibraltar in the Pacific. 

n reply to a question, -Professor Shotwell 
ressed the opinion that a disarmament con- 
ence could be of very little immediate effect. 
would take a long time for the preparatory 
usures necessary for such a _ conference, 
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whereas the indications were that further con- 
ferences of great significance would take place 
in Europe this coming fall. Professor Shot- 
well believes that America is given to under- 
estimating the great strength and sincerity of 
the forces in Europe that are earnestly work- 
ing for the establishment of a sound basis of 
peace. 


“Now It Can Be Told” 


California Japanese Findings 
By George W. Hinman 


District Secretary, American Missionary Association, San Francisco, California 


WHE Survey of Race Relations, President 
“Wilbur of Leland Stanford University, 
rman, aud Professor Hliot Mears, execu- 
6 secretary, working in co-operation with 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
New York City, has just issued its tenta- 
e findings concerning Orientals on the Pacific 
ast, with a report of the Findings Confer- 
“e at Stanford University, March 21-26, 1925. 
Phe open session of the conference was at- 
ded by about one hundred and fifty of the 
ders in social, religious, educational, and 
siness activities on the Pacific Coast. Dr. 
bert EH. Park of the University of Chicago, 
o has for more than a year been research 
ector, and has had the co-operation of lead- 
* students of social conditions in Vancouver 
d the Coast States, was present, also Galen 
sher of the Institute of Social and Religious 
search, Bruno Lasker of the Inquiry, and 
of. W. W. McLaren of the Williamstown 
stitute of Politics. 

The findings are significant as substantiating 
actically all the claims made by the mission- 
y leaders who during recent years have been 
fending the Japanese against their detrac- 
rs, Coming as they do from a body of trained 
entific investigators, they will be accepted 
quarters where tthe statements of the mis- 
ynary are discounted. 

The findings discuss (1) Population and 
tal Statistics, (2) Sickness, Poverty, and 
ime, (3) Agriculture, (4) Public Opinion, 
}) The Second Generation, (6) Religious 
mdencies, (7) Other Goodwill Agencies. 
ade up as they are from the results of sey- 
al investigators, the sections differ consider- 
ly in their spirit and approach to the prob- 
m. Intending to “discover and interpret 
me of the chief facts about relations between 
rientals and whites on the Pacific Coast,” 
ere is inevitably a certain discussion of the 
cts and suggested inferences from them. This 

apt to represent ‘the economic interest 
‘ther than the human. But it is notable 
lat the facts presented are not different in 
ty material item from those which Sidney 
ulick, George Cady, Paul Waterhouse, and 
hers have been presenting as the basis of 
ieir pleas and protests on behalf of the 
riental. 
‘The findings show that the Chinese in the 
mited States are steadily decreasing, that the 
ite of increase of Japanese, including those 
orn in the United States, has been steadily 
ecreasing for a number of years, that the 
atio of Orientals to the total population of 
alifornia has been steadily declining, and 
hat the supposedly high birth rate of the Jap- 
nese turns out to be only 2.83 per mother as 
ompared with 2.63 per white mother. It is 
hown that both Chinese and Japanese began 
heir residence in the United States generally 
$ agricultural laborers, but have been forced 
nese completely and Japanese more and 
nore since the passage of alien land laws) into 
he cities and into less productive occupations. 


This massing and segregation of Orientals in 
the cities has brought a long train of social 
evils. The report indicates that the agricul- 
tural vacuum formed by driving the Orientals 
from the farms has drawn in great masses of 
Mexicans, who are likely to form a much more 
serious problem. ‘The Orientals are peculiarly 
fitted for intensive agriculture with co-opera- 
tive methods and the use of irrigation, the re- 
port states, and the “so-called white labor” 
with which they have competed has not been 
descendants of the white pioneers of California 
but the later European immigrants, Italians, 
Portuguese, and Armenians. 

It is not easy to avoid the inference from 
the section on agriculture in this report that 
California must have a large supply of cheap, 
seasonal agricultural labor, adapted to back- 


bending crops and not too particular about . 


“living accommodations which present owners 
are unable or unwilling to furnish.” Rather 
than accept the Mexicans the report sympa- 
thetically records a proposal to bring in “Chi- 
nese indenture labor on a ten-year basis, men 
only to be admitted”! Here is one great weak- 
ness of the report. This section particularly 
lacks the recognition of human values. Hco- 
nomic considerations are paramount. The report 
quotes, without insisting on recognition of 
higher social values, the statement of a direc- 
tor of a great national farmers’ organization, 
“The Oriental is a commodity.” Large em- 
ployers of labor want him, because, although 
“he is not cheap labor,” they can make more 
out of him. 

From beginning to end, the report has no 
mention of the “biological” differences between 
Oriental and Occidental, so much discussed 
nowadays. Even in mental differences the ap- 
parent slight average inferiority of Japanese 
school children is laid to language difficulties. 
“Various economic and political reasons” are 
the only indicated causes of opposition ‘to the 
Oriental. It is clearly pointed out that the 
sources of this opposition shift with the pres- 
sure of competition. It is true that ““eom- 
mercial firms trading with the Orient, the large 
employer, Americanization schools, and the 
Christian Church are traditionally friendly to 
the Oriental,” but the report might well have 
distinguished between the motives involved. 

Those who believe the Japanese “incapable 
of assimilation” will be interested to know 
that this group of scientific investigators an- 
nounce, “All the evidence goes to show that 
the native-born Oriental tends to acquire 
naturally and inevitably all the external man- 
nerisms, sentiments, personal characteristics, 
and loyalties of the American community in 
which he grows up.” Only as the second- 
generation Chinese and Japanese are denied 
economic opportunity in this country do they 
seek in Oriental language schools and by visits 
to the home land of their parents to find an 
adequate life work. 


The section on “Religious Tendencies” brings 


out that “where there is a Buddhist and a 
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Christian element in a Japanese community it 
usually appears that the Christian is more 
Americanized than the Buddhist element,” and 
“where the majority of the Japanese are Chris- 
tians this fact ttends to decrease the sense of 
strangeness and to increase the contacts of the 
Japanese with American organizations and 
American life.’ This section, however, is 
very inadequate. In place of facts about re- 
ligious conditions among Orientals in the 
United States there is considerable vague gen- 
eralization about Oriental faiths “similar to~ 
the ideals and precepts of Christianity,” and 
“the readiness of many devotees of Oriental 
faiths to extend co-operation and good will.” 
There seems to be a reluctance to discuss “the 
strictly religious and missionary activities” as 
“productive of good will and mutual under- 
standing,” but “international business” is made 
much of, and the “specialized educational and 
social ‘bodies,’ generally inspired by the 
churches, as a matter of fact, are said to be 
“wielding great influence in shaping public 
thought.” 

This report will probably be 
varying interest by the different 
year ago were discussing the 
such earnestness. There is no 
report says, that “since the enactment of 
the land laws and the federal exclusion law 
the Pacific Coast has had a kindlier feeling 
toward its Japanese population,’ but many 
would give “fair and kindly treatment in so far 
as ithis involves no modification of existing 
laws.” The reception accorded to this report 
by one group is indicated by the statement of 
Paul Scharrenburg, a prominent labor leader, 
some months ago that “if the report supports 
our contentions, we ‘will publish it ourselves.” 
As the labor representatives were conspicuous 
by their absence from the Findings Conference 
it is not likely that there will be a special 
edition of this report with a union label. 
Christian leaders who have stood for ideals of 
justice and human brotherhood will welcome 
it, not as a missionary pamphlet, but as an 
authoritative testimony that their ideal posi- 
tions were justified by the facts. ‘Now it 
ean be ttold’” that the statements of missionary 
speakers in the heat of the anti-Japanese con- 
troversy are authenticated by the studies of 
trained social investigators. 


received with 
groups who a 
Oriental with 
doubt, as the 


Memorial Day 
By Milton Newberry Frantz 


We come again, upon Memorial Day, 

To honor those who for our union died— 

The men that wore the blue and fought the 
gray, 

Whose memory is still our joy and pride. 

And, as we now their graves with flowers 
strew, 

We honor also those who wore tthe gray; 

For they, likewise, were to conviction true, 

And fought for what they deemed the better 
way. 

Divided then we were by bitter strife— 

A fratricidal and a rueful war, 

Which rent our souls and our high hopes up- 
tore. 

United now we are with new-born life— 

A nation with the stars and stripes unfurled, 

“Safe for democracy” to make the world. 


Collegeville, Pa. 


Fill us with thy deep desire 
All the sinful to inspire 
With the Father’s life; 
Free us from the cares that press 
_ On the heart of worldliness, 3 
From the fret and strife. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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Protestantism at Sherman Institute 

In fair Arlington, out Magnolia Avenue in the 
city of Riverside, Cal., is Sherman Institute, 
whither Indian youth from a dozen states and 
some forty-five tribes, to the number of about 
1,000, come for instruction. It is the largest 
government school for elementary work. 

Here for about six years, if desirable, the 
boys are given a tryout in manual trades to 
find their aptitudes; then follow four years of 
vocational training for expert work. The girls, 
too, are thoroughly instructed in domestic 
science and in other eallings such as nursing, 
fine needlework, and the like. Most any man- 
ner of trade is open to the boys: their printery 
turns out the weekly Sherman Bulletin sent 
to all parts of the United States. On an excel- 
lent farm, stock, vegetables, and grain are 
raised which provide much of the supplies for 
the institution. Of the courses in “book learn- 
ing,” there is an abundance. : 

In the care of these wards, Uncle Sam is 
far from heartless. All sorts of athletics, in 
which they excel, and sports and entertain- 
ments are provided. The grounds and buildings 
are strikingly attractive. Among their super- 
intendents are found men and women of true 
devotion. They do not cease to be Indians, 
nor lose loyalty to their race. However, they 
give little value to tribal distinctions, and seek 
to unite their people to secure the common 
good. Their superintendent, Mr. F. M. Conser, 
writes : 

These children are very much the same as 
white children and they progress along the 
same lines. Some are very successful, and 
some are not so successful, just the same as 
among white people. I see very little difference 
in them. : 

Will they revert to the tepee and blanket? 
Some may yield to the fierce pull of heredity, 
habit, tradition, and return to the old environ- 
ment. Yet many will hold to the gains at 
Sherman, and be able to communicate it to 
others through the years. 

While the shepherding of souls is not under- 
taken directly by the government, it hospitably 
leaves the door open for the churches to pro- 
vide it. Adjoining the grounds is a small 
Roman Catholic Church with its priest. 

For the 600 of Protestant preference, the 
denominations are sensibly acting in a unified 
way. The Home Missions Council, in co- 
operation with the Church Federation of Riv- 
erside, maintains a chaplain. For several years 
he was a Congregationalist; now it is Rev. C. 
W. Cell, Baptist. Our Riverside Church has 
given hearty support -in funds, and provides 
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from its membership the superintendent among 
the girls. 

Recently a creditable union. Christian 
church building has been erected, across the 
avenue from the grounds. ‘To finance it, not 
only did the churches of the vicinage contrib- 
ute, but also the national organizations such 
as our own C., C. B. S. 

The building is seventy by one hundred feet, 
with an auditorium to seat about 1,000, its 
ceiling of rough, heavy timbers, while above 
and at the sides there are decorations of rare 
Indian motifs. Also there are several separate 
classrooms, a social hall to accommodate 600, 
with kitchen and pantry. The exterior pre- 
sents a tower, impressive entrance, and beauti- 
ful heavy door; a stucco-adobe finish, and vari- 
colored tile roof. Into this building the Indians 
put a great amount of labor. There is a 
money cost of $32,000. 

It is fitting that at the dedication services, 
our own superintendent, George F. Kenngott, 
should have prominent part. For several sum- 
mers he has devoted his vacation periods to 
intensive study of the Indians at their reserva- 
tions and has made himself an authority on 
the subject. His interest in them prompts the 
research. He has made friendly visits to the 
institute. Hence they asked him to speak at 
the morning service—deyvoted particularly to 
the student body—on dedication day, Feb. 22. 
His subject was “Love, Education, and Chris- 
tian Citizenship.” In the afternoon, various 
bodies joined in the program. Rey. D. L. 
McQuarrie, for 20 years the neighboring Pres- 
byterian minister, presided; the sermon was 
given by Rey. R. E. Day, Baptist; and there 
were attendants in the congregation from far 
and near. 

That there is a pronounced evangelical at- 
mosphere felt at Sherman is disclosed by the 
public entrance of 117 of the young people 
into the Christian life since October. They 
join simply the Christian Church, being dis- 
missed to a church of their choice when they 
remove elsewhere. 

As in the Biblical story, for these young 
men and women the Garden is about them at 
the beginning of life. Soon they leave the 
shelter of good housing and well selected food 
to contend perhaps with the inbred allure- 
ments of the blanket and the wigwam. From 
shop and study, where each is given honored 
and rewarding adjustment, they pass-out into 
the rude and maybe ruinous shock of our com- 
petitive struggle. Hven from the happy Chris- 
tian family, they must let themselves down to 
the divisions of rivalrous denominationalism. 
Alas, if the Garden shall ever be behind them. 
Can they preserve the vision splendid, that in 
their world as it is, the best is yet to be? 

CHESTER FERRIS. 
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The Conference on Conferen 

During a five-day session at Asbury ] 
N. J., the first week ,in May, 100 worke: 
summer conferences discussed the point 
missionary and social emphasis most need 
their respective gatherings. The various mi: 
boards, the Missionary Education Mover 
the Inquiry, the several fellowships wor 
for a better social order, the Federal Cot 
the Christian Associations, and the y 
people’s departments were represented 
responsible agents. The Congregational | 
eation Society was represented by Seere 
Harry T. Stock and George A. Andrews. | 
Asa M. Parker of the Ocean Park Confer 
and Dr. B.S. Winchester were also pre 
There was no set program and there wer 
speeches. Morning, afternoon, and eve 
were devoted to frank interchange of opi 
and to a search for solutions under the 
leadership of Prof. Harrison Elliott of U 
Seminary. 

It appeared, after a long list of social ] 
lems had been gone over, that the four w 
seem most pressing from the standpoin 
those who attend the conferences are: prob. 
growing out of race and class consciousn 
the relationship between men and women 
between parents and children; the necessity) 
ridding the world of war; and a re-examina 
of the existing standards of success with 
intent of establishing Christianity as 
motivating power in life. 

Race discrimination received the most 
tention. With the presence of such person 
Bruno Lasker, representing the liberal Je 
viewpoint, and of such Negro leaders as Ge 
BE. Haynes of the Federal Council and Ol 
ning H. Tobias of the Y. M. C. A., the 
cussion of the Christian solution of cone 
cases of race discrimination took on consi 
able vitality. The discussions themselves y 
object lessons in method as led by Profe; 
Elliott, and created a profound impressior 
the possibility of getting divergent minds 
necessarily to agree, but at least to um 
stand each other well enough to be willing 
try a method of solution. There were no 
devotional periods, but again and again 
discussion would come to the point where tl 
was no progress except by stopping for sil 
meditation and prayer, or a hymn, and t 
go on. ‘The discussion of how these subj 
may develop the devotional and spiritual val 
in a summer conference was in itself a spi 
ual experience for all the delegates presen! 


No fixed conclusions were reached. [ 
genuine progress was made in that the ma 
tude and complexity of the summer confere 
movement became apparent, and it was | 
covered that similar desires and needs vi 
common to the adult, student, and yor 
people’s gatherings in spite of many diversit 
A continuation committee was constituted 
study the character of the several types of 
ferences, and to formulate them in order 
at a second meeting more progress may 
made toward the solution of common proble 

An enthusiastic vote was taken authoriz 
steps toward another such conference 1 
spring. Probably one will be held in ~ 
Middle West and one on the Pacific © 
also. All present felt a much better und 
standing of each other’s aims and meth 
and the results of the common understam 
of the place of these dominant issues in | 
summer conferences will begin to be felt 
the conferences of 1926. a 


The Pastor Says: Our telescopes are D 
surveyors of the skies, preparing the way 
construction gangs to build celestial highwa 
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YUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Learning How to Live 
seems to take most of us about all of 


to learn how to live. Who, in fact, com- 
to the end of this world’s experience, will 
. to say that he has learned? If one can 
he has made a beginning, that is the vital 
ter. The exhilarating word that Stanley 
aid to have written of Glave is good to 
| in mind: “He relished a task for its big- 
; and he greeted hard labor with a fierce 
* Tf you want a big task, and hard labor, 
yourself to learn how to live. 
lere are some of the items in that task: 
meet life’s challenge face forward, with 
er heart; to bear life’s burdens proudly and 
shabbily; to make one’s living fruitful, 
‘tever the state of one’s health; to use that 
nge and powerful mystery, one’s mind, so 
to make the utmost of progress toward 
ith, and to enter into life’s lasting satisfac- 
is; to live under perpetual irritation, and 
not be cankered by it; to deal, in the inti- 
te relations of every day, with obtuse minds, 
verse dispositions, disagreeable ways, and 
keep great-hearted and sweet; to live in 
midst of trolley cars, motor cars, tele- 
mes, radios, crowds, multitudinous noises, 
unceasing stimulation of curiosity and de- 
», lengthened days and shortened nights, the 
er lack of anything like repose—to live sub- 
t to a nervous strain never before, in all 
world’s history, put upon the human con- 
ution, and yet keep a sane and reasonable 
ad, a wholesome judgment, a will that can 
ose the worth-while from the not-worth- 
ile, and live for that which is permanently 
irable. 
fn a fine essay upon the personality of that 
narkable man, Francis Parkman, which ap- 
red in the Yale Review a few months ago, 
iss Perry says that “he was told that his 
aity and even his life depended upon mastery 
his emotions, and he never failed to keep 
nself in hand.” ‘hat is precisely the objec- 
e of the practical psychology of the present 
ment. It aims to show a man first how to 
/ himself in hand, and then how to keep 
mself in hand. What we have called our 
ueation is not sufficient for most of us. That 
rly education has to be not only supple- 
mted, but also corrected. The intellect, the 
agination, the will—they all need re-educa- 
m. A wise, constructive psychology helps us 
explore the dark hollows of our minds, and 
ing out into the sunshine old mists of error 
at they may be cleared away, old quarrels 
ith life that they may be dealt with fear- 
ssly and creatively. It helps us to face our 
ars and to rid ourselves of their power. It 
Ips us to get free from make-believe, and to 
ye sincerely in the world of reality. Of all 
e honesties that are required of a man, the 
Tremost is that he shall be honest with him- 
If No man can afford to let himself side- 
ep facts. Neither can he afford to let him- 
If take his present moment as the final word 
r his life. 
We must accept life, accept the world, ac- 
pt ourselves—our natural tendencies, our 
hysical and mental. endowment. But it is 
ot to be a static acceptance. After the primal 
aying of “yes,” we go ahead to make every 
nproyement, every advance that can possibly 
e made. Living well means continual move- 
ent forward into something more mature. 
i (Continued on page 703) 
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Closet and Altar 


AT EVENTIDE 


Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, and 
put your trust in the Lord... .I will both 
lay me down in peace and sleep: for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.— 
Psalm 4: 5, 8. 


Truly the day declines, but “at eventide 
there is light’ where in the morning there 
has been converse with God.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Those vast sanctifications await every 
man who will place his memory under the 
cleansing influence of the Holy Spirit of 
the Living God. As you depart in your 
several ways, young and old, to resume the 
calling of your lives, let me beg you to keep 
memory within the guardianship of purity, 
power, truth, love, holiness. So shall there 
come at eventide the golden glow of God’s 
eternal peace, known already, anticipating 
the Bucharist above-—S. Parkes Cadman. 


The night is come, like to the day; 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
BWelipse the lustre of thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep. 
On my temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close, 
Let no dreams my head infest 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest; my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake unto some holy thought, 
And with as active vigor run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with thee. 

Sir Thomas Browne, much abr. 


Make a rule—and pray God to help you 
to keep it—never, if possible, to lie down 
at night without being able to say, “I have 
made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier, or a. little better 
this day.” You will find it easier than you 
think, and pleasanter.—Charles Kingsley. 


This is going to sleep like a Christian 
under the shadow of God’s wings, going to 
sleep in faith; and it will be to us a good 
earnest of dying in faith; for the same 
faith that will carry us cheerfully through 
the short death of sleep, will carry us 
through the long sleep of death—Matthew 
Henry. 


Sleep on! Rest, quiet as thy onscience, 
take, 

For though thou sleep’st thyself, thy God’s 
awake. 


Abraham Cowley. 


O heavenly Father, I commit myself to 
thy holy keeping this night, and desire to 
rest securely under the shadow of thy pro- 
tection. Defend me from all perils and 
dangers, and especially from those which 
may assault and hurt the soul. Prepare me 
by comfortable repose for the duties of to- 
morrow; and grant that I may rise dis- 
posed and strengthened for thy service as 
a faithful and diligent disciple of thy 
blessed Son. Amen, 

Bishop Bloomfield, abr. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Investing for Largest Returns 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
June 7-13 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: How Should We Invest Our Lives ?— 
Romans 12: 1, 2; I Corinthians 10: 31-38. 
(Consecration Service.), 


Light from the Bible Passages 

The twelfth chapter of Romans is about the 
finest code for practical, everyday living in 
the Bible. Its range is very wide. It en- 
courages both personal excellence of character 
and social qualities needed for a better world. 
Life is a serious adventure and should be con- 
sidered as a sacred rite. It is a dedication of 
our lives to God and to his service. Such a 
dedication entered into with earnestness de- 
stroys the captivating influence of mere mate- 
rial things over us. On the other hand, it 
so transforms our lives that they become a 
daily expression of the will of God. 

Consciously or unconsciously ‘we are all 
models for others. They gauge their lives by 
ours. For their sakes we must so live that in 
us they will not have a stumbling-stone. When 
we set as our aim to do all things to the glory 
of God this will be the result. Personal gain 
is not the chief end of a Christian’s life, but 
the greatest possible gain to the largest num- 
ber of people whom we meet in the ways of 
life. 


Leads for Leaders 

Study Jesus’ parable of the talents again, 
noting the condemnation of one who keeps 
what he has just for himself. What we have 
is given to us for use, and not merely for pos- 
session. Our great problem is to decide on the 
wisest use. 

Life is a series of moments. To what use are 
we giving them? Are we procrastinators, put- 
ting off “till later” the finer things? Are we 
using some for prayer, for our Bible, for 
worthwhile reading? Are we generous in giv- 
ing of our time to others, their happiness and 
their welfare? ; 

Life is an accumulation of strength. Do we 
reserve most of it for ourselves? Do we strike 
a fair balance between work and play? Can 
the forces for right always count on our full 
support to the limit of our strength? Are we 
ready to help bear the burdens of the weak? 

Life is a mixture of material and spiritual 
things. Which is the dominating thought in 
our lives? What is the balance in life about 
us? Have we enough strength of will to stand 
out from the crowd? 

Life is a rite. Are we simply civilized 
pagans, or consecrated Christians? Are our 
lives dedicated to the pursuit of lesser things 
or to the will and the glory of God? 


Thought for Members 

My will is not mine own until thou hast made 
it thine; 

If it would reach a monarch’s throne, it must 
its crown resign : 

It only stands unbent amid the clashing strife, 

When on thy bosom it has leant, and found in 
thee its life. 

—George Matheson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou Giver of all things, Giver of the 
things with which thou dost entrust us, teach 
us, we pray, the needful lesson of such wise 
investment of them as shall bring the largest 
returns to thy Kingdom, to others, and to us. 
We, too, would continually be about our 
Father’s business. Amen. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Peter’s Broadening Vision 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for June 7 
Acts 11: 5-18 

Great truths and convictions in spite of their 
simplicity dawn very slowly upon the human 
consciousness. One might have expected that 
a man of courage and sincerity capable of sac- 
rificing everything for a cause, who had been 
in daily association with Jesus, would have 
imbibed so deeply the Gospel of Love that all 
old prejudices would be uprooted from his soul. 
But here we find Peter, even after the resur- 
rection and after the remarkable experiences 
with which he had been associated in the early 
church, so unready to welcome the results of 
the genuine experience of religion, outside of 
his particular pale that a vision is necessary 
to break up the fallow ground of his heart and 
prepare him to meet a new emergency. 

In this experience, however, is it not true 
that Peter typifies what has happened all along 
in the Christian Church? Peter had profound 
faith in the Gospel, but he was not very sure 
whether the Gentiles ought to have a place in 
that Gospel or not; and even when he would 
have admitted, theoretically at least, that the 
Gospel was for the whole world, he still in 
practice seemed doubtful about the matter and 
unready to commit himself to all the implica- 
tions of the new-found faith. So much was 
this so that Paul tells of having withstood 
Peter face to face because the narrowness of 
his practice did not accord with ‘the broad- 
ness of the Gospel that.he acknowledged. 

All through the ages man has apparently 
been determined to limit God by his own vi- 
sion. Truth has been dominated by man’s 
conceptions of it. We have failed to realize 
how presumptuous a thing it is to seek to 
limit in any way the free manifestations of 
the grace of God. Intense courage and en- 
durance, self-sacrifice and consecration, all 
the characteristics of earnest discipleship have 
not been adequate to prevent this presumptu- 
ous attitude toward God, toward men, and to- 
ward truth. It is not merely a question of 
narrowness; it is a matter of presumption. 
There is no prayer that the Christian has more 
need to make daily than the ancient prayer of 
the Psalmist: ‘Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins.” 

What would have happened if the messen- 
gers from Cornelius had come without Peter 
having had the preparation of the vision is 
hard to determine. Just what Peter would 
have made of the vision if the messengers had 
not come is equally a matter of conjecture. 
But the vision and the coming of the messen- 
gers coincided. Peter understood at once the 
symbolism of the dream. It was not a matter 
of eating something which was common or un- 
clean; it ‘was a matter of calling common or 
unclean that which God had cleansed. é 

A man has made a profound step when he 
recognizes in reality and sincerity that God 
is no respecter of persons and puts the whole 
practice of his life in accordance with this 
divine principle of character and democracy. 
Let’ us test our own hearts by-the story of 
the lesson. What is the use of studying les- 
sons like this if prejudices and discrimina- 
tions continue 'to have place in our lives? Here 
we are in America today faced with the most 
desperate problems over differences of ‘race, 
environment, and color. Nor is the difference 


one simply of race and color; these differences 
are simply a part of the spirit of exclusiveness 
and prejudice that seems to run riot in life. 
One of the amazing and disheartening discov- 
eries is that the discriminations and distinc- 
tions that exist between different colors and 
different races operate with much the same 
virulence among groups of similar race and 
color. Pride and exclusiveness are deep sins. 
Of course, one does not want the type of de- 
mocracy that ignores all values, but we do want 
the type of democracy in which real values and 
worths are recognized for what they are, no 
matter in whom they are found. Can we ques- 
tion that Christ would lead us to that plane 
where we recognize these worths, where we 
forget all matters of color and race and con- 
dition in appreciation of Christian virtue? Can 
one doubt, moreover, that Christian virtue is 
by any means limited to ‘those of a particular 
group? All around us today we have the evi- 
dence that God is no respecter of persons. He 
reveals his truth in all fullness to people of 
all shades, conditions, and types. 

To see humanity as God sees it, to think of 
our fellow men as God thinks of them, surely 
this is the quest of the man who would be in 
any sense truly godly. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Student Association Conference 

One hundred and ten delegates, represent- 
ing 24 seminaries, recently met in New York 
to discuss the common tasks which they as 
prospective ministers are facing today. This 
was the first meeting of the Student Associa- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic Theological Semi- 
naries, an organization which has arisen as 
the result of a meeting of Y. M. C. A. and 
seminary student leaders held at Dwight 
Hall, Yale University, two years ago. The 
meeting was brought about largely through 
the work of Francis Miller and Henry P. Van 
Dusen, student secretaries of the’ National Y. 
M. C. A., William Tolley of Drew Seminary, 
and John P. Jones of Union Seminary. Mr. 
Jones was chairman of the conference and 
great credit is due to him both for the excep- 
tional program arranged and for the fine 
spirit of Christian brotherhood which pre- 
vailed during the entire conference. 

The basic program upon which the stu- 
dents were seeking light was, “How can we 
best prepare ourselves to meet the needs of 
the time as ministers of Jesus Christ in the 
world today?” The atmosphere of the con- 
ference was throughout one of absolute frank- 
ness and courage in facing problems and diffi- 
culties, and of equally sincere conviction that 
with men working in the spirit of Christ they 
could be met and solved. 

The conference was opened by three ad- 
dresses on the spiritual life of the minister by 
Rey. Robert Russell of the Sub-Committee on 
Theology of the Y. M. C. .A., Prof. J. N. 
Davies of Drew Seminary, and Dr. C. EE. Jef- 
ferson of Broadway Tabernacle. The keynote 
of the conference was sounded by Francis 
Miller on Friday evening when, observing 
that denominationalism was a relative term, 
he appealed to the students to go out into 
their work realizing that they. were above all 
ministers ordained of God to His Church Uni- 
versal. He was followed by Milton Stauffer, 
who pictured the glorious tasks faced by the 
church on the mission field and urged the need 


. all co-operation that will lead_ to a uni 


‘ Chicago. 
‘ assistants, and churches desiring assistants, 1 
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of greater co-operation and unity. Ch 
ity and international relations "as 
ject of a strong address by Kirby Page, ¢ 
of The Abolition of War, in which he analy 
clearly the present organizations that — 
working for international peace. es 

On Saturday Dr. Richard Cabot of 
stressed the need for a more scientific study 
the human personality as an integral p: 
the minister’s preparation. His talk 
followed by a discussion, led by Mr. Ji 
Bryan, of the aims and adequacy of th 
nary course. On Sunday morning Pro 
A. Brown, acting president of Union Sem 
and Dean C. R. Brown of Yale addresse 
conference and in the afternoon the del 
assembled for a corporate Communion | 
ducted by Dr. H. S. Coffin of the Madison 
Presbyterian Church, Prof. Forlines of W 
minster Seminary, and Chairman J. P. 

The real significance of the conferen 
evidenced by the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 


We, the delegates to the Inter-Se 
Conference of the Student Association of 
dle Atlantic Theological Seminaries, bel 
that true unity comes only through gs 
thetic understanding of each other, are ¢ 
vinced of the supreme importance tod; 
cultivating this understanding betwee 
Christian bodies, and we resolve, therefo: 
put into practice in seminary and mi 


presentation of the Christian Gospel. 

The association also adopted a constitut 
providing for annual conferences in the fut 
and elected the following officers for the 
suing year: Julien Bryan, of Union 
logical Seminary, chairman; Duane Ogden 
Alfred Seminary, vice-chairman; John The 
ton of Crozier Theological Seminary, s 
tary and treasurer. 


City Church Conference 


The fourth annual Conference on © 
Work in City and Industrial Communities 
announced by the Department of Church | 
Community of Union Theological Sem 
to take place at the Seminary for ten 
from June 2 to 12 inclusive. The progra 
been prepared with the help of an ad 
committee composed of representatives of 
home and city societies of the Baptist, Con 
gational, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyt 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, and the 
York City Mission Society. The program ¢ 
ters upon “some objectives of the local chu 
and some means of realizing them.” A 
those who will take part are Rey. Henry 
Coffin, D.D., of the Madison Ave. Presbyter 
Church; Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D 
the Park Ave. Baptist Church; Rey. 
Reiland, D.D., of St. George’s Church; 
Rey. Ralph W. Sockman, of the Madison 
Methodist Church. Among the special le 
will be: “The Church and Changing | 
Standards,” by Rev. Charles K. Gilbert o 
Episcopal Social Service Commission; “™ 
Church and Labor,” by A. J. Muste of Bro 
wood Labor College; and “The Church } 
Racial Good Will,’ by Bruno Lasker of 
Inquiry; and “The Church and Marriage L 
Administration,” by Miss Mary E. Richm 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. Full inf 
tion may be obtained from Prof. Gaylord 
White, 3041 Broadway, New York Gity. — 


Church Assistants 


The office duties of the Congrega 
League of Church Assistants have been 
over by Miss Sallie A. McDermott, Congre 
tional Education Society, 19 So. La Sal 
Candidates for positions as 


be served through that office. 
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‘rightman’s Survey of Philosophy 
in INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by Ep- 
» SHEFFIELD BrRIGHTMAN (Holt. $3.00). 
rar Sheffield Brightman occupies the Borden 
rker Bowne chair of philosophy in Boston 
iversity. In a winsome personality he 
nds a brilliant scholarship with a rich 
nanity. For all the endless labor involved 
publishing three volumes on _ unrelated 
mes in this single year, he remains the 
st ascetic of savants. Small wonder that 
major work from the pen of this man who 
yws both books and people has been eagerly 
icipated; and now appears this Introduction. 
The English style of the book is not at all in 
“philosophical” or abstruse manner, not at 
the muddy flow of polysyllables which ob- 
res the later thought of Kant and Hegel, 
- is bright, compact, and possessed of a 
tain darting directness. The quotations and 
istrations are subtly appropriate: a para- 
ph on ideals closes—‘‘Alice remarked, 
ally, now you ask. me, I don’t think—.’ 
len you shouldn’t talk,’ replied the Hatter. 
e Hatter spoke wisely, for without think- 
, that is, without appeal to ideals, it is 
‘dly worth while to say anything.” Often 
formal syllogism is vitalized by a dash of 
ma: “Skepticism ... for the living mind 
. cannot be the conclusion of all things... . 
owledge forces its way into the citadel of 
ibt.” Often there is a sentence true and 
se enough to make a proverb: “Philosophy 
the thinking attitude.” “In the world... 
re is tragedy, but there is also meaning; 
1 the meaning includes and transforms the 
igedy.” 
Doctor Brightman’s Philosophy is Sa 
alism or, aS he more often calls it, ‘“per- 
valism.’’ The argument of the book is clear 
d, in the main, incontrovertible. Men ought 
attempt to discover, as far as possible, the 
ole meaning of the world they live in (Chap- 
»> I). The best test whether or not a true 
aning is reached is that of coherence: all 
2 facts -being taken into consideration, no 
rt of the explanation of them should con- 
dict any other part (II). That it is pos- 
le to reach a true meaning, even the skeptic 
ist concede, in spite of himself (III). There 
e three general classes of entities in the 
ld: physical things, universals and values, 
d persons. The physical world can best be 
derstood as a supreme Mind expressing it- 
ff (IV). Universal truths are the thought- 
iff of that Mind, and values, its appreciations, 
lich ought to be known and accepted by 
man minds (V). Persons, defined as self- 
mscious wills, cannot be explained away as 
ere products of matter, but must be re- 
rded as real, and as furnishing the best 
ew to what the universe really is (VI). The 
ndamental issue between the chief historic 
lilosophical systems is whether the source 
the universe is a person (idealism) or not 
ealism) (VII) ; but the latter view, by which 
world is held to be a mechanism only, 
aves out of account certain evidences (VIII). 
ytably those that point toward an underlying 
irpose in the cosmos (IX). Man’s attitude 
ward the Source of all things should there- 
re be religious (X); and so philosophy 
ands revealed as a_ guide to _ practical 
ving (XI). 
Professor Brightman’s “synoptic” method of 
tacking a problem, first by analyzing all the 
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facts and then synthesizing them in an all- 
inclusive explanation, makes him kin to the 
greater system-makers from Plato to Lotze. In 
his hands it is a terrible weapon against those 
who attempt to interpret the meaning of the 
world in terms of certain of its phases, to the 
exclusion of others—in terms, for instance, of 
physical things (materialism), universals 
(neo-realism), biological organisms (behavior- 
ism), or practical outcomes (pragmatism). 

It is to be hoped that the Protestant ministry 
of America will bathe itself in this book. Its 
saneness is cleansing; its keenness invigorat- 
ing; but more than this, its springs are deep 
and satisfying. We must grant that in much 
of our preaching the note of authority has 
died away. How should it be otherwise when 
Christian doctrine is so widely neglected? The 
only authority in Protestantism is the com- 
pulsion of its world-view. By this it proves 
the lesser claims of Church and Book and Man. 
Preaching which does not leap from a_phi- 
losophy cannot but seem desultory and un- 
attached. Let us read this book. 

Dovucias Horton. 


Health for Mind and Body 


Recent Books on a Popular Theme 

Goop HrattH anp Lone Lire, by Lucien 
C. WARNER (Association Press). Out of his 
own ripeness of years and experience, as well 
as from the standpoint of a competent physi- 
cian,’ Dr. Warner has packed a lot of sound 
advice into these 120 pages. ‘The problem of 
the future,” he says, “is to prevent sickness 
rather than to cure it. The mission of my 
book is to help the individual do his own 
preventing.” 

Ture Docror Looks at Lire, by HaARroLp 
DEARDEN (Doubleday, Page. $2.00). Here an 
English doctor discusses the “technique of. liv- 
ing,” and it is interesting to compare his ap- 
proach and treatment with that of Dr. Warner. 
The latter emphasizes details and talks of 
digestion, diet, ete. Dr. Dearden emphasizes 
principles and fundamentals and talks about 
‘the working of the mind, instincts, and_ habits, 
the emotions, ete. The two doctors have in 
common the desire, and the power, to be 
helpful. q 

WueEN Lire Loses Its Zest, by ABRAHAM 
Myerson (Little, Brown. $1.75) If we fol- 
lowed good advice like that of Drs. Warner 
and Dearden, probably life would never lose 
its zest, but Dr. Myerson’s title reminds us 
that codes of good health are recognized in the 
breach as much as in the observance. Dr. 
Myerson is professor of neurology in Tufts 
College. With expert knowledge he combines 
good judgment and the ability to write exceed- 
ingly well. An important book for those who 
want to hold, or regain, life’s ‘‘zest.’”’ 

Maxine Frirenps Witn Our NERVES, by 
Ortson Swett MARDEN (Crowell. $1.75). Less 
expert than Dr. Myerson’s volume, and more 
journalistic in style, but full of valuable sug- 
gestion and of interesting reference and illus- 
tration is this posthumous volume by Dr. Mar- 
den, whose books of practical helpfulness have 
had a circulation of over two million copies. 
The pathological side of this book has been 
yiséd by a nerve specialist. 

Cuitp HYGIENE, by S. JOSEPHINE BAKER 
(Harper’s. $5.00). This volume in Harper’s 
Public Health Series stresses what is now com- 
monly recognized—the importance of a right 
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beginning. To start right and to keep things 
right is the proper course for health, public and 
private. Dr. Baker, who is a member from the 
United States of the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations, has confined her discussion 
to child health work in this country. Her aim 
has been to present the fundamental facts and 
issues regarding child hygiene in a way in 
which they shall be intelligible for the lay 
worker and publie health official. 

MentaLt HyGienr As TAUGHT BY JESUS, by 
ALEXANDER B. MiacLrop (Macmillan. $1.50). 
Mr. MacLeod is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He has 
written a very thoughtful book on a neglected 
but important phase of the work and teaching 
of Jesus. The theme is one that lends itself 
easily to over-emphasis and distortion, but Mr. 
MacLeod writes with discriminating judgment, 
and his approach is from the right standpoint. 
In his emphasis upon the methods of Jesus he 
does not lose sight of the fundamental purpose 
that these methods served. ‘His illustrations 
are drawn from a wide source and are effec- 
tively presented. Mr. MacLeod’s book will be 
full of suggestion for preachers, while laymen 
will find it. very readable and helpful. 


Miscellaneous 

Tue Funcrion or Spirit IN MATTER, 
by E. H. Crowson (Stratford Co.). ‘“We 
cannot. believe otherwise than that Matter 
has always existed. On the other hand it is 
evident that Spirit has always controlled. The 
same relation is predicated for them in an ex- 
ternal futurity.” This is the main thesis 
which the author attempts to demonstrate. 

Mary, THE Moruer, AnD ALL MoruHers, by 
GEORGE MAcApAM (Abingdon Press. $1.50). 
The Protestant church has not given Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, sufficient attention or place 
in her thought and life. In revolt against 
Mariolatry Protestantism has gone to the 
other extreme. Dr. MacAdam has helped us 
recover and revalue the real Mary and the 
real mother. It is a great tribute to all 
mothers, when he crowns her queen of mother- 
hood and womanhood. Mother-welcome, the 
sacrifice and power of motherhood, and mother- 
equipment are all paid high honors. It is a 
book for all mothers to inspire and help them 
in the greatest work in the world. It is a 
book for preachers who intend preaching on 
Mother’s Day. 

THe TRAM OF THE CONESTOGA, 
Maser DunuamM (Macmillan). 
there is love, there is romance. Because of 
this Miss Dunham has told an _ interesting 
story of an otherwise uninteresting people. 
The Trail of the Conestoga is a description of 
the Mennonites, first in Pennsylvania and 
afterwards of their departure for and settle- 
ment in Ontario. This took place at the same 
period as the War of 1812. The events nar- 
rated, while historically true, are not the 
kind we find in histories. They are rather 
“the short and simple annals of the poor.” 
These were the kind of people that the coun- 
try needed. They were not at all concerned 
about the great outside world, but they did 
care a great deal about their farms, their 
families, and themselves. They were keenly 
anxious about their own prosperity in this 
world and their future happiness in the next. 
The author has told a bright story about a 
rather prosaie people, 
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The Lynx and the Lantern 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


There was once a little girl who begged for 


a lantern. Her name was Fannie, and she 
lived in a log house on a wilderness farm in 
the North Woods. At Christmas time, one 
year, she wrote a letter to Santa Claus and 
asked him to bring her a lantern; not a toy- 
lantern, either, but a man-sized kind exactly 
like the one her father lighted, and took to the 
barn every night so he could see to do the 
chores when the days grew short. 

It may be that Santa Claus didn’t have 
lanterns in his pack; anyway, he didn’t give 
one to little Fannie. The brothers and sis- 
ters laughed at the little girl because shle 
wished for such a queer present; but her 
father didn’t. 

He said, “A lantern is one of the most use- 
ful things on the farm. If I could be sure that 
Fannie would not be selfish with her lantern, 
I would buy one for her.” 

When Fannie heard that, she was glad. Her 
father’s lantern was an old, battered-looking 
thing, and he needed a new one badly. So 
Fannie told her father that if he would buy a 
new lantern and give it to her, she would let 
him use it every night: she promised, too, 
that she would keep it clean and shining and 
filled with oil; she would lend it to her 
brothers and sisters, also,-if they needed it to 
go after a lost sheep or on errands through 
the woods at night. 

“That is perfectly fair: I'll buy you the 
lantern,” the father promised. 

Truth to tell, his old lantern was no longer 
good for anything but to be thrown away: so, 
next time he went to town, the good man 
bought a new lantern and brought it home to 
Fannie. It was a bright and shining lantern 
with a ‘tall glass globe and a sort of tin cup 
in the bottom to hold the oil. 

Fannie’s father showed the little girl how 
to fill the tin cup and how to keep the wick 
clean. He taught her how to press on a spring 
and open the lantern and how to take out the 
tall glass globe, which must always be kept 
clear and clean and must never be smoky. 

After that, no one ever spoke of the new 
lantern as “the lantern.” It was always “Fan- 
nie’s lantern’; and, ever after, this lantern 
was the little girl’s treasure. She was good 
about it, too, and did as she had promised. She 
kept her lantern bright, clean, shining, and 
ready for use. She told every one in the fam- 
ily to take her lantern without asking, any 
time it was needed. 

One day the little girl explained why she 
never forgot to clean the lantern every morn- 
ing and hang it on its hook. It was because 
she played that she was a light keeper and the 
lantern was the light in the tower which must 
be kept clean, or ships might go down in 
storms. 

Not many miles away from the farm in 
the woods was one of the most important light- 
houses on the Straits of Mackinaw. The light 
keeper had explained to the little girl when he 
took her up in the tower one day, that if he 
didn’t keep his great lighthouse lamp trimmed 
and burning a ship might be wrecked in a gale 
and many human lives might be lost. 

“So,” the little girl explained, “I always 
play that my lantern is the great lamp in a 
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lighthouse tower and it must be cared for every 
day or human lives may be lost!’ 

And sure enough, one dark night in early 
autumn, little Fannie’s lantern, trimmed and 
burning, saved a precious life, and this is how 
it happened. 

Uncle William came for an evening call after 
the chores were done. Uncle William and his 
family lived two miles away on another wilder- 
ness farm, and when he came to call, as he 
did two or three times a year, little Fannie and 
her brothers and sisters were happy. When 
Uncle William came, bedtime was winked at, 
and they were allowed to sit up until he went 
home. 2 

On this special autumn night, Uncle William 
was more full of fun and stories than usual. 
He stayed and he stayed, and he talked and 
he visited until the clock that came from Can- 
ada said “ding—ding—’ until it had dinged 
nine times. At that late hour, little Fannie’s 
mother said, “We must serve high tea for 
Uncle William.’ Fannie’s mother made tea 
and brought bread and butter, jam, cake, and 
cookies from the pantry, and they had a party 
in the log house that night, children and all. 


After the high tea was over, Uncle William | 


told more stories and more stories, and they 
all talked and laughed and joked _ until 
the clock said “‘ding—ding” eleven times. Soon 
after that, Uncle William said he must be 
going. He was ready to start when little 
Fannie looked out of the open door and saw 
that the night was black. She ran for her 
lantern. 

“You must light my lantern and take it 
with you, Uncle William,” said she. 

Now it happened that Uncle William didn’t 
like the idea of taking a lantern. He said he 
knew the way perfectly and he would rather 
walk in the dark. > 

“Why, Fannie, my child,” he explained, “if 
I walk with a lighted lantern, all the deer in 
the woods will see my light and follow me 
home!” He laughed. 

However, when Uncle William saw that the 
little girl might go crying to bed if he didn’t 
take her shining lantern, he thanked her and 
said he would carry it, and light it if he needed 
to do so. 

Before Uncle William had gone more than 
half a mile, he was glad he had that lantern. 
Just after he turned into the old Indian trail 
through the cedar swamp, he heard the ter- 
rible ery of a lynx. Uncle William said after- 
ward that at that fearsome sound he picked up 
his feet and hurried on fast as he could travel. 

The lynx, too, picked up his feet, and when 
he gave his frightful cry again Uncle William 
knew the lynx was coming behind him on the 
trail. As Uncle William didn’t wish to be 
eaten by a lynx, he almost flew through the 
cedar swamp. The lynx, though, had four 
feet and Uncle William had only two. 
minute that lynx came nearer and nearer to 
Uncle William, and every minute his terrible 
wailing ery sounded louder and louder. 

Oh, then how glad he was that he had Fan- 
nie’s lantern. He lighted the lantern. As he 
had to stand still a minute to do this, the 
lynx came go near that Uncle William could 
see his two eyes shining dowm the dark trail. 

When Uncle William began to swing the 
lantern, the lynx was frightened by the circles 
of dazzling light and must have wondered what 
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new thing had come into the world. He d 
dare spring after it, but waited a few mir 
to think. On ran Uncle William, and 
lynx soon gathered his courage and ran 
him. 

It was an interesting race for both of t 
The hungry lynx would almost reach 1 
William, when suddenly Uncle William y 
swing and swing the shining lantern and | 
his follower until the animal would stand 
to think again. The lantern terrified the 1] 
he didn’t dare spring upon it. He believer 
thing might kill him. 

Again and again Uncle William kept 
lynx back by swinging the lantern, At las 
left the cedar swamp behind him and res 
home safely. The lynx didn’t try to 
the man. into the clearing; all the did wa 
seare the waiting family by his terrible se 

Next day, when one of Uncle William’s 
returned Fannie’s lantern, he said it had § 
his father’s life; and then he told Uncle 
liam’s story. Little Fannie was glad, and 
even greater care of her lantern than be 
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Making Companions of th 
Birds 


By F. L. Clark 
To John Liffring the most fun in the y 
is talking to the birds. John lives in W 
loo, Iowa, and is seven years old. He b 
whistling bird calls when he was just a 


A FRIEND OF THE BIRDS 
John Liffring, who can give correctly 
fifty bird calls 


little fellow riding around the yard in 
rompers on a _ tricycle. He found then 
could sing like a robin, just as he had 
covered some time before that he could 
like mother and daddy. 

He has had little trouble since in tal 
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language of any bird he hears. His throat 
mouth just naturally seem to be able to 
luce the bird warbles and trills with the 
» ease as the birds do themselves. 
yhn now has learned fifty of these bird 
. Bird scientists say he is a wonder, and 
such powers of bird imitation have never 
known in one so young, but John isn’t 
it interested in what scientists think of 
The fun is to go out into the fields and 
Js with mother, and hear the birds and 
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whistle to them, and have them answer and 
come right up to him as they often do. Once 
he gave the mother call of the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, and a young grosbeak fluttered off 
a nearby bush onto his outstretched finger and 
there he sat with his mouth wide open begging 
to be fed. : 
John’s best bird chum is a robin who comes 
back every spring to live in the Liffring yard. 
He lights every day on the window ledge to 
twitter to John and have John talk back. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
Annual Meeting at Framingham, Massachusetts 


RACE Church, Framingham, Mass., wel- 
~eomed the Woman’s Home Missionary 
mn for its 45th annual meeting on April 22 
23. The president, Mrs. Henry Francis 
th, presided at all the sessions. 
he theme, “The Way of Christ in Race 
itions,”’ was carried through the entire 
ram, and all addresses contained some 
se of the subject. 
n the first afternoon race relations to the 
vidual, community, and church were dis- 
ed in a conference led by Mrs. Cornelius 
Patton. Speakers from the platform and 
- brought personal testimony that the 
ngers within our gates are welcomed, and 
- much igs done to show friendliness and 
helpfulness by individuals, the church, and 
r organizations. 
The Fine Art of Living Together” was the 
ject ably presented at the evening session by 
. Hubert C. Herring, who urged that the 
reh of Christ and Christian people reach 
> the “fences” which separate races, and in 
relationships, personal, industrial, and na- 
al, become adaptable, friendly, helpful. 
he Indian race had as a representative Mr. 
Philip Frazier of the Sioux tribe, who gave 
‘irring address at the meeting on Thursday 
ming. He is the third generation of a 
istian Indian, a man of college and theo- 
eal training. . Dressed in full Indian cos- 
re Mr. Frazier pleaded that work be 
ti ued among his people, that they be 
- improved living conditions, and that 
people be trained from among them 
) would assume leadership rather than seek 
e national advancement. 
m Thursday afternoon ‘‘Czechoslovaks in 
erica,” presented by Rey. Andrew J. 
lik, brought to the front another race and 
needs. . Multitudes of this nationality. have 
“the old church of their country and are 
jonsive to the evangelistic appeal, and to 
‘form of church organization. Mr. Gaylik, 
) speaks from an experience of 86 years 
America, believes that the church is the 
t friend of the foreigner. His great desire 
© build a new and more commodious church 
his people in Duquesne, Pa. This would 
lace the much-loved but old and over- 
wded one now in use. 
the beautiful pageant, “Christ in America,” 
en by the Pro Christo Guild of Grace 
urch, was a most fitting climax in carrying 
the theme of the meeting. 
Ine of th. topics considered during the 
ference hour was “The Challenge of Youth,” 
sented by Mrs. Manley F. Albright. She 
wed the need of young people expressing 
mselyes in service, and gave valuable sug- 
tions for interesting them in mission work. 
The young people were also in the mind of 
ss Stella M. Jordan as she stressed the 
at ‘importance of religious education for 
* youth, and the leading them into Chris- 
M Service, her topic being “A Message from 
sadeasting Station C. E. S.” 


During the hour devoted to business the 
secretary, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, gave a re- 
view of our nation-wide work, and the part 
that all might have in it working through our 
national societies. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, 
reported an increase in gifts of $6,000 over 
last year. 

Reports from alliances showed that a large 
number had met their apportionment and that 
the women of our churches are alert and_active 
in the home missionary task. The election of 
officers brought but few changes among those 
who bear the burden of administration. 

Foregleams of the 50th anniversary in 1930 
were given by the chairman of the committee 
for this celebration, Mrs. Cornelius H. Patton. 

An organ recital and musical selections by 
three soloists contributed to the enjoyment of 
all present. 

The morning devotional service was con- 
ducted by the pastor of Grace Church, Rev. 
Theodore B. Lathrop, the thought of which is 
summed up in the words: 

In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North; 


But one great fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


The closing period of devotions led by Mrs. 
Frank S. Berry of Northbridge, who stressed 
the thought that the Way of Christ is to break 
down the walls of division, bring in brother- 
hood, and: 

“His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind.” 
EaOsiTs 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


At the Boston Monday Ministers’ Meeting, 
April 6, Rev. Sidney Lovett, of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, conducted a Holy Week devo- 
tional service. He very impressively brought out 
the lesson and the spirit of Holy Week and Good 
Friday. The value of the observance of these 
seasons is not to learn to talk about God but 
to learn to live like God. The disciples were 
ready to fight and ready to argue for their 
convictions, for their faith, but they could not 
understand just living like God. 


On Monday, April 18, the various denomi- 
national ministers’ meetings united under the 
auspices of the Boston Church Federation to 
hear District Attorney O’Brien speak on ‘‘The 
Value of Religious Education in Preventing 
Crime.” He said that only one in one hundred 
of the inmates of a penal institution had at- 
tended church regularly. A wave of irreligion 
finds its expression in crime. Let us not make 
religious liberty synonymous with irreligion! 
Compulsory education has made educated crimi- 
nals. The District Attorney blamed the com- 
munity because it so often sympathized with 
the criminal rather than with the victim. The 
causes of crime are imbedded in the community. 
We must stem the tide of moral delinquency. 

On April 27, Pres. George E. White of Ana- 
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tolia College, Salonika, Thrace, gave a most 
interesting address on the mighty possibilities 
of the new site of Anatolia. There are so 
many schools in Greece with Catholic, eco- 
nomic, or political propaganda, often fostered 
by other European governments, that Greece 
has recently been revising her laws to favor 
American schools because they are impartial and 
favor religious liberty. President White spoke 
of the rapid growth and development of Sal- 
onika and the wide territory of which it is 
the center. Over the doors of St. Sophia the 
date 1420 is in black when it was taken by 
the Moslems, but the date 1912, when it was 
taken again by Christians, is in gold. He be- 
lieves the golden age of Christian influence is 
opening. “The redemptive blood that has been 
shed is the assurance of the coming of His 
Kingdom.” 

On Monday, May 4, Dr. Howard J. Chidley, 
of Winchester, Mass., spoke on “Impressions of 
the Northwest and Alaska.” Dr. Chidley de- 
scribed the beauty of the great Western plains, 
the religious unrest of the great state of Cali- 
fornia, the glories of Mt. Rainier, where the 
flowers meet the snow of the glaciers, and his 
experiences in Alaska. He told some stories of 
salmon fishing that had a real Western flavor. 
He recommended the new biography of John 
Muir for vacation reading, and left the audi- 
ence almost feeling that they had had a breeze 
from the Pacific blowing through. 

The last ministers’ meeting of the season 
was held Monday, May 11, when the Hddy 
brothers discussed war and pacifism. Sher- 
wood Eddy spoke on “The Christian Attitude 
Toward War,” and Brewer Eddy made a “brief, 
brotherly rejoinder asking, “Is Pacifism the 
Only Christian Solution?’ The hall was filled 
to capacity. Sherwood Eddy said that Jesus 
stood for brotherhood and salvation. The 
method of war is one vast, cumulative reprisal. 


It is a method of organized propaganda. To- 
day we cannot face the facts of the war. It 
is not right pragmatically. War never con- 


serves moral values. Forty million dead, twenty 
million wounded, ten million refugees, nine 
million orphans, five million widows. Billions 
of dollars of money loss. But the moral loss 
was greater than the material loss or than the 
loss of life. War will never end war. Hate 
will never end hate. Jvyil must be ended by 
good. Will it work? It seemed to work for 
Jesus when he launched his great offensive of 
love, when he was willing to die but not to 
kill. ‘I have come to the conclusion that war 
is wrong, un-Christian, and personally I am 
done with it and I am ready to stake my life 
on Jesus.” 

Brewer Eddy said that no one doubts that 
war is wrong. An offensive war would be im- 
possible for America, but many still believe 
that a police power must be adequate to pre- 
serve peace. In political matters we must 
accept the policy of expedient compromise. “I 
am not ready to say that I will sign a card 
that some day in the future places me outside 
my country’s laws and in opposition to them. 
Personally I refuse to prejudge the questions 
that may come before our nation in the future. 
I would rather see us united in an efficient 
propaganda against the evils of war.” 


At the Boston Monday Ministers’ Meeting, 
on May 4, the following officers were elected 
to serve the meeting next year: Moderator, 
Rey. Charles L. Morgan of Belmont; viee- 
moderator, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell of the Ameri- 
ean Board; secretary, Rev. Lester E. vans 
of Dorchester; treasurer, Rev. E. Ambrose 
Jenkins of Revere; executive committee, Rev. 
Horace Holton of Brockton, Rey. Israel Ains- 
worth of Beachmont, and Rey. Henry J. Kil- 
bourn of Stoneham. A. J. M. 
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The Pittsburgh District Visited 


At the recent meeting of the local Associa- 
tion in this district, the English church was 
represented by Scotch brogue, English accent, 
and Welsh. There was also heard the German 
and Swedish accent, and there was present the 
Norwegian Grauer, superintendent of Slovak 
work. Representatives of the Evangelical Prot- 
estant Association of Congregational Churches 
who have recently affiliated with the Associa- 
tion were also present. Truly here the races are 
mingling in a most helpful way. 

A visit in the Valley revealed the following 
interesting and hopeful developments: 

The Swedish Congregational Mission Church, 
Rey. Herman Olson, pastor, is expecting to 
move to Hast Liberty. As a first step in that 
direction, a fine lot has been secured upon 
which they expect immediately to erect a par- 
sonage. heir church building in Pittsburgh 
will probably sell for enough to erect a house 
of worship in Hast Liberty. They will thus 
be re-established in the center of the Swedish 
community instead of several miles to one side 
as is now the case. Mr. Olson, a graduate of 
Chicago Seminary, was for many years a mis- 
sionary in Shensi, China. 

Driving up the Valley, we next visited our 
chureh in Braddock. It was a clear, sunny 
day, yet the smoke from the big Carnegie plant 
obscured the light and we saw the church 
through a sort of volcanic gloom. The build- 
ing is situated right under the wall of the 
big steel plant. Heroic efforts have been neces- 
sary to keep the property in usable condition. 
It is here that for a dozen years John Gallo 
has* held forth, making a lasting impression 
upon hundreds of lives by his sturdy Christian 
character and kindly spirit. The neighborhood 
has rapidly changed of late, and there is a 
possibility of selling the property to a colored 
church. In that event our old First Slovak 
Chureh should find a new location more at the 
center of the Slovak population. There are 
thousands of them who can be reached by the 
ministries of our church. The sale of the prop- 


erty should be for readjustment, not the giving 
up of work. 

On our way we passed the site of our old 
First Congregational Church in Braddock. The 


JOHN GALLO 
Braddock 


substantial brick building erected in 1893 dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. H. M. Bowden, our 
director of foreign-speaking work, still stands. 
It is now used by a colored Baptist congrega- 
tion. 

From a hill on the opposite side of the 
Monongahela we looked down into the Valley. 
There through the clouds of smoke we could 
see the place where stood the little log building 
in which General Braddock died. From that 
spot, before the primeval forest had been cut 
away, the young George Washington conducted 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL PLANT AT Brappock, PENNSYLVANIA 
Our First Slovak Church is right wnder the walls of this big mill. John Gallo is 
the pastor. : 
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‘ 
the successful retreat after the disaster, 
another kind of struggle is going on in th 
ley of the Monongahela. Shall our chu 
treat or shall it go forward in its mir 
among the workers in steel? 

Still further up the Valley we ca 
Duquesne. The little building, scare 
large as an old-time little red schoolho 
packed to the doors Sunday after 
Loved by his people, honored througho 
Valley, he is reaping the fruits of his 
Some time ago, with wise foresight, 
building lot was secured, and soon it— 
pected a church and parsonage will be e 
The new building will make possible the 
ing work among the young people. An 
esting plan has been worked out for 1 
funds for the new church. Hach working 
ber of the church is to give one month 
toward the building fund. Already mor 
$4,000 has thus been realized. 

Across from Pittsburgh, on the north : 
old Allegheny, is our Slovak Church pi 
over by Rey. John Kocerha. As our bi 
in Braddock’ is overshadowed by the stee 
so here the church is located under the - 
ing wall of the State Penitentiary. The 
ture, solidly built of brick, was forme 
Baptist Church. It now serves the p 
well. Mr. Kocerha’s home, twenty m 
away, is often the meeting place of the 
people of the church, who greatly enje 
big yard and open spaces on the hillside 

Thus, each in its way, our churches ar 
ing the people who live in the Valley 

Frank L. Mo 


Florida Conference at Jackson 

The swiftly-rising tide of Congregatio1 
in Florida was seen in the annual meetin 
in Jacksonville, April 28-30. The atten 
was good. Delegations came in autos fea 
tant parts of the state. Rev. ©. DeW. B 
of Key West traveled over one thousan 
to attend the meeting, and regarded t 
a good investment. The progress of the ] 
churches made the meeting highly inspi 
The year has been marked by encourag 
crease in church and Sunday school 
ship, in apportionment gifts, the build 
churches and parsonages, and the devel 
of new churches—such as that of Coral 
under -the leadership of Dr. Luman H. 
director of city work—and the very 
increase in pastor’s salaries. The 
were welcomed and entertained with 
Southern hospitality by Pastor Gilleti 
the church. A motorcade, a banquet, an 
supper on the banks of the beautiful St. 
will long be remembered. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the orga 
of the entertaining church was timed — 
meeting of the conference that joined 
brating the half century of Congregatio 
in Florida. A pageant written by Miss 
Race, a member of Union Church, pre 
in striking form the beginning and histo 
the Jacksonville Church. ’ 

The presence and addresses of Dr. 
Noble Pierce, of First, Washington, 
special interest. Dr. Bloom made all 
feel the importance of what his society 
for the children and young people of the: 
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announced a large program for Florida 
g people, in which Secretary Charles L. 
» of the Education Society joins. Remain- 
. tourist state, Florida has become a young 
le’s state, “and is now a good field for the 
lopment of religious life among the young 
le. 
1 evening was given to Rollins College. 
ident Weir and former President Blackman 
addresses, and students spoke and gave 
ings. The plan of union with the Northern 
Southern Presbyterians is delayed, but the 
ge NOW goes forward strongly as a Congre- 
mal college with increased endowment and 
ne, and many indications of progress to 
mmanding place among the colleges of the 
h. 
, Kerrison Juniper, of St. Petersburg, was 
srator of the meeting. The conference 
ided its constitution to include a social 
ice department. Rey. H. C. Gillette was 
en moderator for the coming year, and 
t Palm Beach was designated as the place 
the next meeting. L. H. K. 


The Pulpit Editorial 
By Rev. Lester E. Evans 
entral Ohurch, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


jere is no loyalty in the world like the 
ty of the average church-going folk. They 
dependable. They love their church, they 
: diligently for it, and when it comes to 
ig, in the run of a year—vwell, it’s some 
ig! 
it I felt we must endeayor to interest 
r folk in the community. What shall it 
There are people who would come to 
ch if their interest were aroused. The 
age church member is interested, but 
2 are many in the community who are only 
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half-hearted in their interest in the church. 
So I thought of what I call the pulpit edi- 
torial. What is it? It is the frank discus- 
sion of a subject in the minds of all the people. 
Why should we say nothing about questions 
like “Should women bob their hair? Should a 
(Christian drive his car on Sunday? Can you 
be a Christian and a business man? What shall 
be the attitude of the church member toward 
the movie? Should we have dancing in the 
parish house?” : 

Then, too, current events supply material 
for the editorial. When something happens like 
a Senate rejection of a President’s nominee, or 
laxity in law enforcement, what should the 
church say? 

I have the pulpit editorial just before the 
offering. It is a five or ten-minute talk on 
some live topic. It has proved a great success 
in getting folk to church. Many questions are 
in their minds and they come to hear; some- 
times to agree, sometimes to get thoroughly 
disturbed with the preacher, other times to 
disagree, but they come and they go away 
and think about it. My congregation has in- 
creased. The officials are delighted with the 
venture, and a new, enthusiastic spirit is being 
aroused. The sermon has its place just as 
usual, but there is ushered in a thought from 
the questions of life. People when they come 
to church expect a service of worship and in- 
spiration, but also I find many eager questions 
in the minds of honest folk, and when they 
find the church is to discuss some question that 
disturbs them, they come to hear. 


This is a questioning age. People are ask- 
ing about the Bible, the personality of Jesus, 
the mission of the church, the whole fabric 
of idealism. We must answer them. This is 
our one opportunity to meet men where they 
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are, and answer in such ‘a lucid way that the 
Bible, the Christ, the church will appeal with 
tremendous power. In these topics of the day 
we can lift Him who said, “And I if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Successful Federations 

Minron began the experiment on Feb. 1 of 
federation with the Baptists under the leader- 
ship of Rey. Arnold Jeffries, Baptist, and work 
has started auspiciously. The midweek prayer 
meeting has been revived, a men’s class organ- 
ized, and an interesting parish paper. started. 
The women’s societies of the two churches 
have merged and are working for the general 
welfare of the church. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeffries are musical, and they are getting a 
strong hold for good upon the community. 

At GREENVILLE, the work of the late Rev. 
R. W. Dunbar has been carried forward by 
his successor, Rev. W. BE. Baker, Baptist. 
There have been nine additions to the church 
and a large bulletin board added to the equip- 
ment. Missionary interests of both denomina- 
tions have been presented and the pastor has 
made use of the stereopticon for monthly lec- 
tures. In the Sunday school, classes have 
been organized, an orchestra formed, and 
various week-day social gatherings enjoyed. 


Fine Progress at Goffstown 

At GorrsTtown, Rey. J. A. H. Plowright, 
pastor, the Sunday morning services have been 
most gratifying during the winter, larger than 
at any time during the present pastorate. Much 


“A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 


Fifty Million Dollars paid for the name and good will of the Dodge Motor Company ! 


: For how much does the name and good will of “THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION” stand among the assets of the Congregational Churches ¢ 


What are its seventy-eight years of experience and service worth today in the perplexing 
problems of race relations? 


Dr. N. C. Newbold, the white Director of Negro Education 


“T am glad I can say very frankly that this name (The American Missionary 
Association) does have a decided significance in our state and it must be true 
throughout the South. * * * * * At this time when we are attempting to do 
really worth-while things by cooperation between public and private schools, I 


in North Carolina, says: 


doubt if the change would be wholesome in our state.” 


f Read the article ‘‘“A Goodly Heritage” in 
5 Bas: 2 the June American Missionary Magazine. 
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good bas come from a New Life Campaign 
conducted by the pastor during two weeks 
last fall. The -annual meeting early in the 
new year found the church in a splendid con- 
dition financially. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
With Brockton as a Center 

The woman's society of Sw#DISH, CAMPELLO, 
entertained the auxiliaries of the Hastern Mis- 
sionary Society of the state, May 15. 

At a recent supper of the men’s club of 
STouGHTON, tribute was paid Arthur M. Bridg- 
man, resident member, and long identified with 
the reportorial cerps at the State House. 

A notable feature of the spring session of 
the Pilgrim Association at PorTeR, BROCKTON, 
was the presentation of new ministers of the 
district: W. B. Jerge of Rockland, R. W. Coe 
of South, Brockton, A. W. Clifford of North 
Weymouth, W. S. Colman of Waldo Brockton, 
R. T. Heacock of Lincoln, Brockton, and A. 
H. Armes of Manomet. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Martin of STOUGHTON 
attended, early in May, the 50th anniversary 
ef his former parish, Turner’s Falls. 

LIncoLN, Brockron, is moving towards self- 
support. 

WALDO, BrockTOoN, is to purchase a fireproof 
filing cabinet for records and make extensive 
alterations in the heating plant. 


Annual Meeting of United, Chester 

At the annual meeting of UNITED, CHESTER, 
Rey. Stead Thornton, pastor, reports indicated 
a healthy growth during the year. The ladies’ 
aid society raised $1,100, a record amount. 
The Sunday school reported an average at- 
tendance of 85 for the year, with an average 
collection of $4.75. The school has contributed 
generously towards charitable institutions. A 
choir of young people leads the singing at the 
evening service, giving special musical items 
each week. 

The sum of $4,500 has been contributed this 
year towards the new pipe organ and church 
extension, and an effort is being made to clear 
the remainder of the debt and also to put a 
new carpet in the church. 

Fifty-seven. persons have been added to the 
church, many of these being prominent men 
in the town. On Easter Sunday nine more 
were received. At this service the church was 
filled to capacity, chairs having to be brought 
in and placed in the aisles. At the evening 
service the choir gave a cantata, “The Resur- 


rection Story’ when again the church was 
filled. The choir gave a splendid rendering 
which showed much eareful training. The 


future of the church is encouraging. 


Moving Forward at Greenwich 

GREENWICH put on an interesting pageant 
on Haster morning, after which five of the 
participants were received into the church on 
confession. One other person was received by 
letter. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
brought the service to a fitting close. 

The six additions on Waster make 10 addi- 
tions since the coming of Rev. W. A. White 
the first of last September. Repairs, which 
when completed will cost over $2,000, are now 
under way. Those that are already completed 
are the shingling of the parsonage and out- 
buildings on the south side and the painting 
of the church and parsonage. Those now un- 
derway are on the vestry which, when com- 
pleted, will make the church property very 
attractive. 

Two new Sunday school classes have been 
added. They consist of the high school boys 
and girls under the instruction of the pastor 
and his wife. This makes an increase in the 
Sunday school of about 25 more members. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Spire Named for Dr. McGregor 

The council of First, NoRWaLk, recently 
voted to name the spire of the new church in 
honor of Rey. BH. F. McGregor, pastor of the 
church. It was decided that it be named “The 
McGregor Spire” in tribute to the pastor and 
in recegnition of the splendid service he has 
given throughout his pastorate and especially 
in connection with the building of the new 
church. His ability in handling the vast 
amount of detail during the construction work 
was an important factor in the successful man- 
ner in which the raising of the new edifice 
was carried to conclusion. 

Arrangements have been made for the archi- 
tect, Charles C. Grant, to prepare a bronze 
tablet for the spire. It will be inscribed as 
follows: “The McGregor Spire. Erected to the 
Glory of God in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-four.” 


Hartford Church Activities 

AsyLUM Hit, Harrrorp, has recently en- 
gaged Mr. Arthur E. Wilson, a student at the 
Theological Seminary, to serve as superintend- 
ent of the church school. 

The minister, Rev. Willis H. Butler, has 
been devoting the midweek service to a series 
of talks on “Modern Religious Leaders.” On 
Thursday, April 30, he spoke of Dean Inge, 
and on Thursday, May 7, of Dr. L. P. Jacks. 


At FourrH, Hartrorp, Dr. J. J. Dunlop 
had for his Communion sermon Sunday, 
May 3, the suggestive topic, ‘“‘Pathetie or 
Heroie Figure.” For the theme of his mid- 
week meeting Thursday, May 7, he had 
“What kind of a world would you make it if 
you had the power to remake it?’ 


At WINpsor Ave., HARTFoRD, where Rev. 
John Barstow is minister, 88 were received 
into membership Sunday morning, May 38. All 
but five of these were on confession of faith 
and fully half of them adults. On Thursday, 
May 7, the board of deaconesses gave a re- 
ception to the new members and Mrs. Arthur 
E. Patterson, daughter of Mr. Barstow, told 
of the work she and her husband undertook 
among the Indians of Dakota. 


At CENTER, HARTFORD, April 24, Dr. Edward 
C. Perkins, who was in the city visiting his 
brother, Prof. Henry A. Perkins of Trinity 
College, spoke to the Center Church Guild. 
Dr. Perkins is a graduate of Yale, of Colum- 
bia Law School, and then took the full course 
in Hartford Seminary. Still further, he pre- 
pared for medical work at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, and 
at the London College of Tropical Medicine. 
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Our Creed of Play 


This creed was written and adopted by the 
young people of Union Church, Hankinson, 
WN. D., Rev. Clarence Carr, pastor.—EpItTors. 


I. We believe in play. 

II. We believe in play for play’s sake. 

We believe in play for health, mind, and 
character. 

We believe in play that is clean, active, 
and, if possible, out-of-doors. 

We believe in play that issues in better 
feeling and more fitness for life. 

We believe in regular daily play and in 
holidays and vacations. 

We do not believe in play to extremes. 

. We believe in social play, often boys and 
girls together, with wholesome com+ 
panions, and in a healthy and moral 
environment. 

We believe in directors for social play, 
chosen if possible from a group not 
much older. ~ 


TEs 


IV. 


Wile 


May 2 

All this equipment Dr. Perkins ig 
Kiu Kiang, China, in a hospital found 
supported solely by himself. | 
Rev. Clayton J! Potter of the Dut 
formed Church, Schenectady, N. Y., p 
on Sunday, May 3. He is a graduate o 
ford Seminary, of which his brother 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, is a trustee 
Potter, who is pastor of Center Chure 
in Fremont, Neb., attending the Seal 
ference of Congregational Churches. _ 
Rey. Philip M. Rose, who prepared 
work among the Italians in this cou 
post-graduate course in Italy after » 
ing from Hartford Seminary, repeal 
dition of four on confession of faith 
Italian Church in Hartford, and 10 
Italian Church in New Britain. 


NEW YORK 

Teaching by Means of the Stereopticon 
First, Cornine, has recently insta 
fine addition to the religious education 
ment. The church has obtained 2,500 s 
ticon slides on “The Bible Land and If 
ple’ and on “The Life and Travels of ; 
with a first class stereopticon machine 
daylight screen of the pastor’s own iny 
Instead of having quarterlies, which fey 
dren study in advance, the minister W 
the stories of the Bible as he has done 
Pilgrim Class of men, and illustrate the 
with photographs taken in Palestine. 
pictures were taken by the American | 
in Jerusalem and edited by Rey. J. E. J 
Dr. R. O. Ficken, pastor of Plymouth 
cinnati, is an enthusiastic user of i 


A Welsh Centenary in New York 

The Welsh Congregational Church it 
York City celebrated its centenary on f 
April 26, and large and enthusiastic at 
attended the meetings. The church was 
ized in 1825 and is therefore the olde: 
gregational Church in Greater New Yo 
the afternoon meeting addresses were d 
on “1825-1925—Then and Now.” Dr, 
Kephart spoke on “The Home’; Dr. 
Jefferson on “The Pulpit,” and Dr. J. 
val Huget on “Social Problems.” Rey. 
Edwards, D.D., of Edwardsville, Pa., 
ered an address on “The Contribution | 
Welsh to American Life.’’ In the eve 
spiring addresses were delivered in Wi 
Dr. Edwards and Dr. D. BH. Richards, ¢ 
English by Rev. Lloyd Morris of Coe 
and Mr. T. D. Bowen. 
presided over by the pastor, Rey. Joseph 


ble Se 


Good News frem Greater New York 

At Sourn, Brooktyn, Dr. Ale 
McConnell, pastor, the recent Baster 
was the 75th which South Church ha 
and as the initial step in a diamond 
a fund to increase the endowment was 
and dedicated on Haster Sunday, $38,000 
prising the gift thus made. Waster 
evening was marked by the giving of a pz 
“The Resurrection,” by the people of the ¢ 
school. At the Communion on Holy 4 
day evening 35 young people were ré 
into church membership. This old chu 
doing a piece of work second to none 
constructive policy in the downtown sé 
Under Dr. McConnell’s leadership it is 1 
ing its youth. 

Easter Sunday was a marked day for 
ANY, Hast Rockaway. Sixteen little 
were christened, 12° children between 1 
12 years of age were consecrated in! 
membership in the church, and 18 ad 
bers were received on confession of fai 
Faster offering amounted to $500. Th 
has a Christian Endeavor Society ' 


“al 
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iment of 66 members, meeting every Fri- 
afternoon at 3.80. A new site for the 
h building has been purchased in the 
1 Lynbrook section and it is expected the 
church building will be started next 


g, 

venty-two were received into fellowship 
er Sunday morning at Lewis Ave., New 
5 of which Rey. A. R. Heaps is pastor. 
evening service was taken up with a can- 


“The Resurrection,” by Manney. 


ay, March 15, was a day to be remem- 
| in First, Mr. Vernon. The pastor, Rev. 
‘. Weist, was accompanied by his two 
ers in the conduct of the service. Rev. 
i. Weist is pastor of First Community 
ch, Columbus, O., and Dwight W. Weist 
retary of the Community Chest and Wel- 
‘Council of Scranton, Pa. The day was 
er marked by the inauguration of the 
nsion Fund campaign which undertakes 
tise $150,000 for building enlargement in 
form of a community house and enlarge- 
of the present church auditorium. On 
following Triday evening, March 20, a 
t was served at which the campaign re- 
d definite inauguration. The mayor of 
t Vernon, William McQuesten, Supreme 
| Judge Morschauser, and others spoke. 
y prospect looks toward the completion of 
fund. 

e experienced leadership of Rev. H. D. 
Jon as pastor of RucBy, BROOKLYN, is 
dy being manifested. The interior of the 
eh has been enlarged and cleaned, the 
orm carpeted, and the lighting system 
Much improved. Nine members from a 
yr’s class were received into membership 
1 Sunday. 


NVILLE, Straten Istanp, Rey. J. 

and, pastor, has commenced work on 
wh new building, heretofore having used 
‘portable chapel formerly used by the 
rch of the Evangel of Brooklyn. 


2MENIAN, Troy, Rev. S. M. Rejebian, pas- 
has raised $2,000 for a parsonage, and the 
er Presbyterian Church will be converted 
this home for the ministers of the church. 


e committee on religious education of 
TBUSH, BROOKLYN, has planned a series 
ednesday evening lectures for May and 
a an attempt to discover the religious 
| operating in certain failures of modern 
Some of the subjects are: “Religion and 
ern Poetry,” “Religion and Biology,” “The 
vance of Missions.” The lectures will be 
art of the regular midweek services. 


eyenty-four members were received into 
HWwick: AvE., BROOKLYN, on Palm Sun- 
This church, of which Dr. J. L. Clark 
astor, is engaging in a two weeks’ evan- 
stie campaign beginning May 38 with Miss 
herine Roth as evangelist. 

forrH St., MippLerown, Rey. A. B. Hotch- 
, pastor, reports increased interest in the 
week prayer meeting, bringing out a large 
mdance. One hundred and sixty-six were 
sent March 25. The Sunday evening hour 
been enriched of late by a question service 
ducted by the pastor. Large success has 
mded this item. 

he choir of WESTCHESTER, WHITE PLAINS, 
sisting of units of three congregations, ren- 
sd an evening of the Bach Passion music 
Tuesday of Holy Week. Sixty-five adults 
30 children comprise the united choir and 
‘Music was rendered with an interpreta- 
skill and understanding which made the 
wion remembered. Mrs. Caroline Beeson 
, director of music, was in charge and di- 
ed the chorus. The work of this united 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


To draw a crowd a sermon must be ex- 
ceptionally good—or exceptionally bad. 


choir has been excellent both in achievement and 
development. At a recent contest of choruses 
from the whole of Westchester County, given 
under the auspices of the Westchester County 
Choral Society, the men’s chorus and women’s 
chorus of this Congregational choir took first 
honors and the whole choir received honorable 
mention. Westchester Church is very proud 
of its music. 
NEW JERSEY 

Good Work in Rutherferd 

Rey. N. W. Pendleton came to RUTHERFORD 
a year ago, shortly after the church building 
had been destroyed by fire. He found a heap 
of ashes and a more or less scattered congrega- 
tion that had been pastorless for a year. Under 
his leadership one of the finest sites on one of 
the best streets of the residence part of the 
town was purchased, and a most attractive 
church edifice and community hall have been 
erected and were dedicated in April. The two 
units are joined so that they can be used as 
one or separately. 


Ventnor City Progress 

On HBaster Sunday every available seat was 
occupied and a number stood throughout the 
service in VENTNOR Crry. Fifty were received 
into church membership, and the following Sun- 
day five more were added to the list. The 
large memorial window, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Beyer in memory of their mothers, was dedi- 
cated April 25. New pews hive been ordered, 
and the interior of the church is to be redeco- 
rated. The pulpit furniture will be provided 
by Mr. and Mrs. Matthews. Rev. Walter 
Bruggeman was called as pastor last January. 


TENNESSEE 
Observe ‘‘Congregational Day’’ at Memphis 
Srconp, Memputs, Dr. Abraham Lincoln De 
Mond, pastor, observed April 19 as Congrega- 
tional Day. It was significant that the day 
set apart by this Negro church, whose leader 
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bears the name of the great emancipator, to 
emphasize the Congregational principles of in- 
dependence, freedom, and democracy, was the 
150th anniversary of the battle’ of Lexington, 
which was fought for American independence 
in a war in which a Negro, Crispus Attucks, 
was the first to shed his blood for the life of 
the nation. 

Sermons were preached on ‘Congregation- 
alism,” and on,“The Faith of Our Fathers and 
the Negro Church.” Secretary F. L. Brownlee 
of New York City was present and spoke on 
“Congregational Agencies.” Miss Bessie Simon 
of the Settlement Home in Memphis spoke of 
her work among needy Negro children. 

At the close of the services the church donated 
$100 to the Lemoyne Junior College in Mem- 
phis. It is hoped that Congregational Day 
may be observed annually in this church. This 
is the first Negro Congregational church in 


PATERSON-SMYTH’S STORY OF 


ST, PAUL’S LIFE and LETTERS 


qe be read by every student of the 
great Apostle.” All booksellers. Price $1.50 


JAMES POTT & CO., 214 E. 23rd St., New York 


The Widest Read Book 
in the GGorld 


is the Bible—we carry tt 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 


Sample copy on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS t=: t.'xew 5: 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


INISTERS—Have you books you no longer need? If 


so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT , 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, ; 


Changes of address 
for the summer months 


O those of our subscribers who wish their 
paper to follow them on their vacation, we 
urge ample notice to our Circulation Department, 


Boston, of this change of address. 


Mechanical 


requirements and clerical operations necessitate 


two weeks to effect such a change. 


Be sure to 


mention the date you expect to arrive. 


The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the South to be organized by a Negro Congre- 
gational minister. It has been self-supporting 
for 30 years, and has contributed to all benevo- 
lences of the denomination. 


FLORIDA 
Fine Progress at New Port Richey 
Community, New Porr RiIcHrEy, has re- 
ceived 12 on confession and 24 by letter since 
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Noy. -1, 1924. Church attendance has more 
than doubled, and the Bible school enrollment 
has increased from 44 to 112, with 50 young 
men and women in two classes, the young men 
taught by Mrs. Denney and the young women 
by Mr. Denney. Two pageants have been put 
on by Mrs. Denney, the first on the Sunday 
night before Christmas, “The Adoration of the 
Kings and Shepherds,’ and the second on 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines Schooh of Personality 


S Py . Personality Camp for Girls 
@a mes Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
Abundance of resinous pines. 
overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. aod mental hygiene. Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 

Founder Summer training school for councilors. Address 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Attractive bungalows: screened cabins. Craft shop 


Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 
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Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 
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CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasant 
accommodations for a small number of people. 
Modern improvements, home cooking. Rates 
reasonable. | E 

The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the ‘White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Visitors will find excellent 
accommodations, home-like rooms, downtown, 
close to White House. Restaurants near. Two 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. Garage 
on premises. Tree map. Telephone Franklin 
1142. Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
iences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“IT V.,” Congregationalist. 


For Sale—Ideal summer home. Farm of 100 
acres, 17 miles from Manchester, N. H. Located 
on high ground, with beautiful view. Old-fash- 
ioned house of 9 rooms, in good repair. Large 
barn, hen house, and tool shed. Young apple 
orchard of 150 trees; also pears, plums, cherries, 
and blueberries. Fine stand of pine fit to cut; 
20 acres in tillage, the rest in pastures and 
woodland. Three miles from railroad. Price, 
$4,000. Address “P. T.,” Oongregationalist. 


Gray Ledge, Dast Brookfield, Mass. Summer 
camp for boys. Health, delight, training, phys- 
ical safety, high moral influence. Inexpensive, 
accessible, ideal location. For particulars ad- 
dress Walter O. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 


passed Mack, principal of High School, Warren, 
ass. 


Maple Lodge Homestead, Conway, Mass. In the 
hill country. Pleasant accommodations in a farm- 
house with modern improvements. Table abun- 
dantly supplied with all farm and dairy products. 
Home cooking. Rates reasonable. Open now. 
Florence Howland. 


Mountain View Farm. Modern 12-room house, 
fireplace, beautiful walks and drives. Most won- 
derful scenery. Fine table, $15 per week. Book- 
jet. Mrs. J. R. Whitcher, Groton, Vt. 


Cape Cod—To let or for sale, five, seven, eight- 
room cottages, in beautiful Hyannis. Fully 
furnished, all modern improvements. Melrose 
1089. H. W. Forbes, 86 Warren St., Melrose, Mass. 


Shore Lots—Province Lake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Water front. Sandy beach safe for children. 
Shade, mountain scenery, good roads. Ideal 
place for your summer camp. Prices reason- 
able. Near post office and church. W. M. Ames, 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Two furnished bungalows at Alstead, N. H. 
(vicinity of White Mountains), for rent at $100 
and $125 for season, with privilege of sub-let- 
ting. Rev. W. D. Hall, University Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


To Rent—For summer months, pleasant, airy, 
ten-room house, completely and nicely furnished. 
Commands. beautiful view-of mountains. Fresh 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and berries may be ob- 
tained right at hand.. Address Frank H. Prince, 
New Boston, N. H. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


College and Seminary trained minister with. 15 
years’ experience and recognized preaching abil- 
ity, desires new pastorate. Will supply any 
church in the Central States during July and 
August. “Worker,” Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 
Pleasant home for experienced helper, 30-40, 
June 3-Noy. 1, Needham, Mass. Family of three 
ladies. Laundry sent out. Address “W. BE.,” 
Congregationalist, or telephone Regent 0887. 


Wanted—Organist-Director for a progressive 
Congregational Church. Excellent facilities. Mod- 
ern three-manual organ. Applicant must be a 
thorough organist, with ability to form and di- 
rect a chorus choir. An exceptional opportunity 
for one properly qualified. Write full particu- 
lars as to experience, training, age, etc. “C. W.,” 
Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Companion to elderly person or semi-invalid. | 


Prefer New England. 
A.,” Congregationalist. 


Excellent references. ‘S. 


Nurse of good standing desires position caring 
for one elderly person—man or woman—during 


summer months. Available any time. “W. A.,” 
Congregationalist. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Folding Ash Book Rests, $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Comfort for clergymen, invalids, students, 
readers. H. P. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


Congregational Church desires to purchase 
small, second-hand pipe organ. Address Pastor, 
112 Elm Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


carton. 
Write 


Collection Envelopes—S cents per 
“Wasteless System’ and all _ kinds. 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Pews For Sale—To seat about seventy-five 
people. Hast Congregational Church, Ware, 
Mass. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1228, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boys and Girls—If interested in earning money 
for your summer vacation, write us for par- 
ticulars. “S. M.,” Congregationalist. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 


May 
Baster night, “The Gate Beautiful,’ wit 
tween 60 and 75 taking part. % 
ILLINOIS ; 


East St. Louis Churches Federate ‘a 

PLyMouTH, East St. Louis, and 
ton Place United Presbyterian Chu 
federated. he federation will use th 
building of the Presbyterian organi 
a house of worship and for the chureh 
and the Congregational building as” 
munity center. Rev. HE. J. Ureh, for 
years pastor of the Congregational 
will continue in the pastorate of the 
tion. Neither of the churches has ey 
entirely self-supporting. The federati 
do away with the need of the missiona 
cieties of the two denominations puttin 
into Hast St. Louis. 


MINNESOTA 

New Church Home Appreciated 

On Easter Sunday the large auditoi il 
New RicHLAND was filled twice, and f 
tendance at the church school made a | 
for the 42 years of the life of the chureb 
April 19, 14 united with the church, 
them on confession. Seven were memb 
the pastor’s training class. During the 
season the pastor officiated at 10 
only three being infants. Since the 
of the present pastorate in October, 192 
have been 59 accessions, 49 on confessioi 
55 baptisms, including 19 adults. The w 
ful facilities offered by the new buildi 
been intensely appreciated during the ’ 
season, when the “hardy annuals” ap 
full bloom. Rey. G. M. Peacock is pas 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Improvements at Havana ; 
When HaAvANa was served by Rey. 
Evers, pastor-at-large, he received 48 
membership by personal work method 
the church has installed a new furn 
electric lights, and has finished off the 
ment for social and Sunday school use. 
F. W. Stowe is pastor. 


Activities at Grand Forks a 

The Christian Hndeavor Society of ( 
Forks enjoyed a series of socials in Fel 
and March. The use of a couple of bo! 
teams, and drivers was offered to the ch 
a sleighing party for both Junior and | 
Societies. Last January a Boy Scout 
was organized, with the pastor as scoull 
and a university student as assistant 
master. The pastor, Rev. H. F. B 
has given a series of talks this year 
Senior C. BH. meetings on “The Relig) 
Palestine as Jesus Found It,” “The ' 
Makers and Their Times,” “Mark,” 
thew,” ‘Luke,’ “The Acts,” “Has 
of Prophecy,” “Elijah and Blisha,” “ 
On March 29 two of the young people 
debate on the subject, “Resolved, that 
was justified in talking against the king 
Lenten Fellowship Meetings 

Following a visit from one of the sta 
cers of the Christian Endeavor So 
organization of the young people at 


MARBLEHEAD, MA 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens } n 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st seaso 


CAMPS AND COTTAGI 


Have you acamp or summer cottage you wis 
rent for the season? An ad in our col 
reach over 18,000 Congregational homes 
$2.80 perinch. Address 14 Beacon St., | 
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ae this past quarter. In January an 
ization. meeting was held in one of the 
s, with 25 young people present. At the 
meeting 23 signed the aetive membership 
and since that time eight new names have 
added, making a total of 31 active mem- 


iring Lent, a series of pre-Haster meetings 
held at Killdeer, Dunn Center, and Halli- 
these churches being under the care of 
pastor, Rey. R. V. Conard. These took the 
of fellowship meetings. At Killdeer the 
were followed by refreshments and a 
J hour. At Dunn Center the meetings 
held about a supper table. Hach evening 
illdeer there was a special speaker. One 
e officers of the church spoke on ‘The 
ch and the Individual’; a prominent 
n of the community on “The Church 
_ the Community”; Assistant Supt. J. 
Dickey on “The Church and the Young 
le,” emphasizing the conference and camp 
annually at Valley City. The superin- 
mt of schools gave a talk on “The Church 
the Public Schools.” The pastor gave a 
of talks on “Christian Fundamentals.” 
meetings were well attended. The suppers 
mn Center were most delightful, showing 
irit of genuine enthusiasm and good 
ship. 


a SOUTH DAKOTA 

for Cottonwood 

PTONWOOD has installed a church bell, the 
in the town. It is much appreciated by 
community. The purchase of new hymn 
8, Hynuns of the United Church, is giving 
h impetus to the singing. The Sunday 
sol is using the regular graded lessons, and 
ayerage attendance for March was 52. A 
p of Boy Scouts has been organized, which 
uticipating an active time this coming 
mer. 


er Quarters for Black Hills Assembly 

ast year the crowded quarters at the Black 
s Assembly gave rise to the starting of a 
scription for the erection of a faculty 
ding this year. Assistant Supt. George 
liams and a number of the South Dakota 
isters are giving their time and labor with 
result that this summer will see the com- 
ion of a 14 by 36-foot shingled building 
an eight-foot porch. ‘The building will 
divided in two sections, each containing 
rooms and a living room, making room 


| Did You Have 
Whooping Cough 
When You Were a Child? 


Remember the stuff mother rubbed 
on your chest that loosened the 
phlegm and brought relief so quickly. 
It’s called Roche’s Embrocation 
and is still aiding thousands of little ones 
throughout the land. 


Effective for croup and 
colds on the chest too 
Sold by All Druggists 


| E. FOUGERA & Co,,Inc., New York 
) W, Edwards &Son, London, Eng. 


OCHE’'S 


m EMBROCATION E y 


nm 
‘Stainless Steel Paring Knives raise 
aoney quickly. “Our Aid Society sold 


several dozen last year 
Sand they gave such sat- 
: isfaction I think I can 
: dispose of some more.” 


SS Send for sample and plan free 


Stainless Products Sales Co., Inc., 973-6th St., Watervliet, N.Y. 
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for some girls and boys as well as members 
of the faculty. A decided increase in attend- 
ance is expected at the Black Hills Assembly 
itthis year, which makes this added equipment 
imperative. The boys’ cabin will also be im- 
proved by the addition of a porch, making 
available larger sleeping quarters. 


Edgemont Church Building 
a Community Center 

The basement of EpGEMONT’S new church 
building, named Pilgrim Hall, has been in use 
now nearly a year. The people begin to won- 
der how they ever got along without it. There 
is no place of its kind in the town that can 
be fitted up for motion pictures and kindred 
entertainments. Early in the season several 
home talent plays were given, and in recent 
months motion pictures have been used in 
connection with the evening service. Indus- 
trial and scenic films, with an occasional 
dramatized story, carefully selected, have been 
effectively used. ‘The old church building has 
been turned into an athletic hall where the 
Boy Scouts and Boy Rangers meet weekly, 
while the women have established an enthusi- 
astic gym class which meets once a week. A 
thriving girls’ club and ladies’ guild also use 
the building. 

IOWA 

Sheldon Holds School of Missions 

A somewhat unique and altogether attractive 
School of Missions has recently been put on by 
the Sheldon church. The school was held 
Sunday evening and lasted two hours. China 
was chosen as the subject for study and dis- 
cussion. The adult group, led by the pastor, 
Rev. H. O. Allen, studied Porter’s China’s 
Challenge to Christianity ; the high school group 
had Hutchin’s China’s Real Revolution; while 
the junior group studied Chinese Lanterns and 
Friendship Center in China, by Meyer. Current 
events were interspersed with the discussion, 
and the whole course was made more vivid 
by the use of maps, charts, and posters illus- 
trating Chinese life. Chinese villages, mission 
compounds, and sacred shrines were constricted 
from models secured from the Chicago office 
of the Woman’s Board. Thus the assembled 
company made “journeys” into the Chinese 
republic and became familiar with the life, 
habits, and customs of these people. The 
school had 125 in attendance and afforded 
large opportunity for participation on the part 
of the younger element. 


Lewis Church Celebrates 

Lewis celebrated its 70th birthday on 
Easter Sunday, and featured the same by re- 
ceiving 21 persons into membership, all on 
confession of faith. The rostrum was taste- 
fully decorated with an abundance of fragrant 
flowers and after the morning service the slo- 
gan, “Say it with flowers,’ was applied in 
a practical manner, each new member receiv- 
ing an Faster flower, and the remainder being 
taken to shut-in members so that they might 
also enjoy the church’s anniversary. 

At the vesper service the junior choir 
rendered a cantata entitled “The Waster King” 
to a good audience who were surprised to see 
the children dressed in white gowns. These 
surplices have been supplied by the parents 
and will be worn for regular evening cervices. 
The junior choir and Wndeavor are under the 
direction of Mrs. Baldwin. There is also 
splendid music at the morning services ren- 
dered by an adult choir. 

The church has granted its pastor, Rev. W. 
B®. Baldwin, an extended vacation so that he 
and his wife can visit the land of their birth 
and their parents whom they have not seen 
for 14 years. ‘The trip ‘will also enable their 
son, James, who was born in this country 12 
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years ago, to get acquainted with his English 
relatives. 
‘The ladies’ aid and missionary societies are 
both working harmoniously for the general’ 
welfare of the church. The Senior Endeavor 
and the Sunday school are helping to raise the 
missionary apportionment of the church. j 
Thirty-seven have been received into mem- 
bership during ‘the past 12 months. 


? OKLAHOMA 
Advances Under Binger’s New Minister 
Since coming to BrnecER last November, Rev. 
G. H. Dierlamm has secured a strong grip on 
the local situation. The working forces of 
church and Sunday school have been organ- 
ized, extensive improvements on parsonage and 
church building have been effected, and some 
new members have been gained for the church. 
A striking mimeograph illustrated news bul- 
letin issued by the pastor is.an effective pub- 
licity measure. 
Rev. E. D. Schmidt at Chickasha 
- Within a few weeks Rev. E. D. Schmidt has 
accepted the call of CHICKASHA and is earn- 
estly at work, aided efficiently by his aecom- 
plished wife. Both are teaching in the church 
school. Mr, Schmidt’s class of young people 


CAMP OTTER 


For Boys 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


In the heart of deer and trout 
country. Wonderful scenery. 
Mountains, Forests, Lakes. Fine 
trout fishing. Sure to see deer. 
Distinct Junior, Middle and Sen- 
jor Camps, with best of equip- 
ment. Allsports. Program of recreation, education and 
inspiration. Entire staff of University graduates. Write 
for booklet. Professor GEORGE C. CELL, Pu.D., 
Director, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Rev. CARL 
C. CLARKE, Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 
Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


*EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 


Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 


diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools, 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mer. 
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has overflowed its former class quarters and 
is now pressing hard on the accommodations 
offered by the choir loft. An enlargement of 
the church building is most urgently needed. 
On a recent Sunday Chickasha enjoyed almost 
an impromptu ministerial conference, five or- 
dained men being present, the pastor, Prof. 
E. Albert Cook of the Oklahoma Women’s Col- 
lege, Supt. A. E. Ricker and his assistant, Rev. 
L. J. Marsh, and Rey. T. C. Williams of 
Kohala Union Church, Hawaii. The fellow- 
ship was delightful. Supt. Ricker preached in 
the morning and at night Mr. Williams gave 
an illuminating address on Hawaii and our 
work there. 


Variety of Activities at Lawton 

In Lawton, a picturesque and attractive 
field, Rev. A. M. Wallock is showing singular 
ability in bringing about an effective organiza- 
tion of the members and in securing regular 
action by the working forces. His program 
exhibits an impressive array of functions, 
financial, administrative, educational, and 
social. The membership of the church is grow- 


ing, also that of the church school and auxili- 


A pak at tc 
MissionAssur 
with an M aM 


PORTABLE. 
1 CHAPEL 


Substantial 
Attractive 
Economical 
| Ideal for outlying 

congregations not 
i ready for large 
church. When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
gregation. Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


LOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals, Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars, 

- THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

- BLOWER CO., RPC: Ohio. Dept. B, 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY, and 
eaoe Hla aye Cae CITY. 


= Eh. 
COMMUNION 


—— 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates. 

14 Beacon St. Boston 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


SUPPLIES 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


| is 140. 
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ary bodies. He has a large choir, with orches- 
tra accompaniment, which he himself conducts, 
presiding at the piano when necessary. Re- 
cently a soldiers’ club has been organized with 
the aim of bringing the soldiers at. Fort Sill 
and the folks of the church into closer and 
more helpful relations. It is working well, and 
promises large gains for all concerned. In 
addition to this, a church school has been 
organized at Medicine Park, ten or twelve 
miles away, an important amusement center. 
The attendance was more than fifty at the 
beginning and is growing week by week. They 
use the local school house as a meeting place. 


ARIZONA 
Expanding Work at Neighborhood, Phoenix 
Work at NEIGHBORHOOD, PHOENIX, is pro- 
gressing encouragingly, and a new house of 
worship will soon be demanded. The recent 
every member canvass was successful, the 
goal set being oversubscribed. 


Growing Church at Tucson 

Large attendance upon the regular services 
of Tucson, the highest average in its history, 
is compelling the people to think of expanding 
the auditorium. Possibly a removal nearer 
the university campus will seem best. A splen- 
did religious education program is carried on 
in connection with the students in the uni- 
versity. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Missions Council 

This state, which has had the eyes of the 
nation focused upon it because of the “Mon- 
tana Survey” made some years ago, is going 
forward with its interdenominational organiza- 
tion with increasing strength and encourage- 
ment. At a recent meeting held in Helena, 
matters of vital interest were considered, in- 
cluding a frank discussion of existing condi- 
tions of competition and efforts to lessen the 
evils of such overlapping. Reciprocity ex- 
changes were fully discussed and the obliga- 
tions involved in the acceptance of allocated 
territory. It is now the understanding that 
when responsibility for a given territory is ac- 
cepted, the denomination is obligated to do all 
matters of vital interest were considered, in- 
terest of all Christians. To this end the Mon- 
tana Home Missions Council advises a provi- 
sion for “affiliated membership” for those peo- 
ple who prefer not to join in full membership 
locally or who do not wish entirely to sever 
relations with the church of their choice. Pro- 
vision was also made for contributions to mis- 
sions to be solicited and forwarded, each giver 
being left free to designate his gift to his own 
denomination if he so desires. Hight denomi- 
nations are represented in the membership of 
the council. 


TEXAS 


East, El Paso, ‘‘La Santisima Trinidad’’ 

Our Mexican church is now under the care 
of Rey. S: L. Hernandez, who succeeds Rey. 
HW. R. Parra. The Sunday school enrollment 
The Woman’s Society meets every 
Tuesday night for Bible study. The Young 
People’s Society has organized into two basket 
ball teams which hope to compete with other 
church ‘teams during the spring and summer 
months. Before Mr. Parra left, a new Inter- 
mediate Society was organized, with fifteen 
charter members from twelve to fifteen years 
of age. “Wl Buen Pastor,” in El Paso, and 
“La Santisima Trinidad” hold a joint after- 
noon service one Sunday each month. 


CALIFORNIA 
Activities at Chinese Church, Los Angeles 


In their new building great gains are made. 
The ladies of Frrst Church have generously 


contributed many articles of furniture, 
young people have frequently been invite 
speak and to present tableaus of Chinese 
at the School of* Missions in the val 
churches of the city, with reciprocal ber 
As an evangelistic agency, motion pictures 
used one Sunday evening each month, 


Something Carl—Pattonesque 
In the series of weekly exhortatiale 
various ministers, in the Los Angeles 1; 
on “Why People Should Go to Church,’ 
following statement by Rev. Carl Patto 
so honest, so frank, so human, that it m 
literature: 
Because you like to. 
Because you get something there that sat 
Berane, you learn something there about 
and human life. 
Because you want the association of good | pi 
‘to help you to be better. 
from which it follows that 
People who don’t enjoy it— 
People who don’t get anything out of itn 
People who already know all about God 
human life— 
People who don’t care to be any better— 
Should never go to church at all. ; 
In the Lenten season, Dr. Patton gave as 
of Sunday morning sermons upon “Tm 
Points in the Life of Jesus.” At 6,00 
Sunday evenings, he conducted a Diseu 
Class with the subjects, “The Old Testam 
“The New Testament,” “Our Faith in | 
“The Supremacy of Jesus Christ,” | 
Church,” ‘““What Is Christianity?’ Wedne 
afternoons there was a special Bible cla 
the question and answer method, in whic 
took up subjects from the Book of Bx 
Lectures were givén Wednesday evening; 
“Currents of Thought in 1924” as reve 
six branches of literature: Fiction, The 4 


French Girl; Biography, The Autobio 


MILWAUKEE- DOWNER 
COLLEGE — 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ci a 


A standard College for women. : 


Full four-year courses leading to B. ! 
and B.S. degrees. Academic program 
Home Economics, Music, Art. ‘ 


MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, Presiden 
For catalogue address the Registrar _ 


i MacVuftie, 
- School 
Sor Girls 


ONE YEAR 
TUTORING 
COURSE 3 


EMPHASIZING 
COLLEGE 
PREPARATION 


Music and Household Arts 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINCIPALS 


John MacDuffie Mrs, John MacDuffi 


SCHAUFFLER MISSIONAR 
TRAINING SCHOOL ~ 


All nationalities trained for all sorts of & 
to all sorts of people. 
Exceptional opportunities for young wo 
American or foreign birth to prepare for " 

religious and welfare Service. 
Self-help for all who need it. 

Write to REV. RAYMOND G. CLAPP, Prin 

5111 Fowler Avenue Cleveland, 


WALNUT HILL SCH Ot 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Bo 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. 

MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, F 


: 
Postgraduate Course in f 
+ 
3 
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ark Twain; Drama, The Best Plays of 
by Burns Mantle; Poetry, The Anthology 
agazine Verse, Braithwaite; Economics, 
it Labor Progress, Babson; Religion, The 
rn Use of the Bible, Fosdick. -It was 
sary to hold two morning services Palm 
ay and Waster Sunday morning. To add 
is full day, he was selected to address 
reat sunrise gathering on Haster morning 
> Coliseum. 


irch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

1, G. R., Stanton, Neb., to Weeping Water. 
LHS, J. E., La Moille, Ill., to Millard, Chi- 
0. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

c, C. M., Lewiston Orchards, Lewiston, Ida., 
Vaughn and Longbranch, Wash. At work. 
3, J. F., First, Malden, Mass., to presidency 
Pacific University, Forest Grove Ore. Ac- 
ts to begin Sept. 1. 

son, Avery, Ashfield, Mass., to Oil Center, 


IN, R. B., Berkeley, Cal., to Manhattan 
ich. 

7ORD, H. S., New Hartford, Ct., 
mpton. Accepts. 3 

BR, F. J., Golden Valley, N. D., to Wishek. 
septs to begin June 1. 


to East 


Resignations 
rorD, H. L., First, Boxford, and Linebrook, 
wich, Mass. Becomes pastor emeritus. Ef- 
tive June 28. 
, W. J., Berlin Heights and Florence, O. 
ective Aug. 1. 
iN, J. E., Chula Vista, Cal. 
UTT, CHARLES, superintendent of Maine State 
nference, Portland, Me. Becomes superin- 
dent emeritus. 
‘HINSON, C. R., associate, pastor, Bryn Mawr 
mmunity, Chicago, Ill., to take up the work 
research associate of the department of 
jology in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
, SAMUEL, Buckland, Mass., due to ill health. 
oppau, A. D., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Effective 
ot. 1. 


Dismissal 
on, D. A., Westbrook, Me., May 13. 


Ordinations 
, 8. P., o., First, Hartington, Neb., May 8. 
rmon by Dr. F. L. Moore; other parts by 
vy. Messrs. Louis Hieb, W. A. Tyler, and C. 
Murphy. 


Personals 
BELL, Dr. W. R., of Highland, Roxbury, 
iSS., Was cordially welcomed home from his 
rid tour by the Suffolk South Association of 
nisters, May 13, at their Ladies’ Day outing 
Squantum. Dr. Campbell entertained with 
lightful interpretations of his journey. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
FORNIA 
remont v 
ig Beach, Belmont Shore 3 
s Angeles, North Wilshire 10 
reno - 5 
evo 25 
so Robles 4 
sadena, Pilgrim 9 
n Diego, Mission Hills 8 
VECTICUT 
llingford 17 20 
iterbury, Bunker Hill 15 30 
First 15 26 
Second 40 
NOIS 
. Moille 8 8 
4 
wis” 21 
[SIANA 
nnings 4 5 
SACHUSETTS 
n, Central 3 4 
; Union y 1 
imfield 3 9 
ist Brimfield 3 
ardwick 4 6 
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Millbury, Federated 6 8 
Milton, First Evangelical lv 10 

Southbridge, Elm St. 2 4 
Springfield, Hope 60 84 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis, Pilgrim 36 55 
MONTANA 

Glendive, First 6 12 
OHIO 

*Cleveland, Pilgrim 38 46 

Springfield, First 9 14 
Toledo, First 8 24 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, First 31 42 
SourH DaKkorTa : 

Newell 7 8 
WISCONSIN 

Ripon, First 9 15 


Events to Come 


THIRTIETH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDHAVOR 
CONVENTION, Portland, Ore., July 4-9. For 
further information write HE. P. Gates, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conference, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
For further information write Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme, 71 West 23d St., New York City. 

ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24, 

NorTtHERN NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucarion, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


State Conferences 
CanirorNiA (Northern), Asilomar, July 27-Aug. 3. 
CoLoraDo, Colorado Springs, June, 
Hawaltl, Honolulu, June 19. 
MonvanA, Billings, July 11-20. 
Wyominec, Wheatland, June. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

Young Women’s Conrerence, June 24-July 2. 

WoMAN’s INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-14. 

CONFERENCD FOR WOMBEN’S FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociprins, July 14-22. 

CoNFERENCD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 

GENERAL CONFERENCH OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Aug. 1-17. ; 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 17-24. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
Cauirorni4, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NortH CaroLina, Blue Ridge, June 26-July 6. 
Mann, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


Summer Schools of Missions 
INDIANA, Winona Lake, June 23-30. 
Wisconsin, Lake Geneva, July 6-13. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sivty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Cc. B. HAYDEN 


By the death of Mr. C. B. Hayden of Bland- 
ford, Mass., the Congregational Church has lost 
one of its oldest and most useful members. 

Mr. Uayden was connected with the Bland- 
ford Church all his life, having filled the office 
of church clerk for 50 years. A man of fine 


character, 


he was respected by all who knew 
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him, as was evidenced by the very large attend- 
ance at his funeral, on Sunday, May 10. 

Mr. Hayden was greatly interested in every- 
thing pertaining to Congregationalism. He had 
been all his life a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Hampden Association of Churches 
and a reader for many years of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

In spite of old age, Mr. Hayden maintained 
his interest in his church and the community to 
the last, being in his accustomed place in the 
church only a fortnight before he died. He had 
reached the ripe old age of 82. ; 


MISS ANNIE JARVIS LOCKE 


In Dorchester, Mass., May 7, “entered in 
through the Gates of Life’ one of God’s real 
gentlewomen, Miss Annie Jarvis Locke. 

Reared in a Christian home, she early mani- 
fested an interest in religious things, and united 
with the church at the age of 12. For many years 
she was junior superintendent of the Eliot Sun- 
day school, winning by her faithfulness to duty 


. the esteem of her colleagues and the love of the 


children. 

Her home life was marked by her devotion to 
her parents and sisters, her loyalty to her wide 
circle of friends. 

The supreme test and revelation of her strength 
and character came seven years ago when she 
was suddenly stricken totally blind. With skill 

(Continued on page 703) 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and 


practical training for the 


ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities fer women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 109th year opened Sept. 24. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma, Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warrpn J. Mouvron, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

(1) Pastoral Service. 

(3 Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 

4) Practical Philanthropy. 

3} History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 

for catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


ARE 


profitable study? 


Catalog. 


The Summer Quarter Courses of The Chicago Theological Seminary offer 
unlimited opportunities for advancement. 
New buildings, delightful environment, nominal cost. 
Two Terms: June 23 to July 30; and July 31 to September 4, 


YOU COMING? 


Why not spend your vacation in 


Write for 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. . 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF | 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

cretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
ey u 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chairman Baecutive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 
: Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 

W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 
For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
pov : Bory mouth. Ni oi. 
-ecording Secretary, Rey. John L, Shively, 
gs Sad ds Southport, CE, 
Secretary, Rey. Charles HE. Burton, ex officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel BH. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William _S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. James H. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
-and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Miss Billa G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


Gxecutive Secretary, 


Assistant Secretary, 


(Norm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) ; 
Commission on International and Inter-Racial 

Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 


Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, : 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of -the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William DB. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Oandidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rey. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jz, 
} 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
- Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

i rank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. “W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Seeretary and Hditor 

Rev. George L. Cady, 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 

Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 

District Secretaries 

Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco 
Educational and chureh work 

among, Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


in the South 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
e 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Boards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 

Financial Secretary, Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
100 Hast 42d Street, New York. 

Western Secretary—Rey. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal, 


_ THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY __ 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulj 
plies and Congregational ministers seeki 
torates. Maintained by the Congregation 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Oh 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General See 
. and Missionary Education §' 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 


Education § 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, 5 
Student and Young People’s § 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ’ 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasure 


Directs Denominational Religious EH 
Program, including Social Service, Mis 
Education, Student and Young People’s 


aids Ministerial Students, University P. 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Ch 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHIN 
; SOCIETY 7 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest 
denomination for the publication and dist 
of The Congregationalist, church school 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, 
magazines, children’s and young people’s 
papers, and books for home and chureh 

book stores at.Boston and Chicago. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 2 
Editor and Business M 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., a 
Hditor of The Congregati 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tin 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s Boarpd oF Missions, 508 Co 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS OF THD Iy 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HB. 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Seer 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD P. 
760 Market St., San Francisco, Mrs. — 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. §. Ranney, Bs 


CONGREGATIONAL WomMANn’s Hom Miss 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mr 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISS 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Dunean, Tre 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Co 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MassacuHusnTts Homp Misstonary SOC 
constituent of the Congregational Home 
ary Society, represents the churches of M 
setts in their home missionary work. Th 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on con 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick E, Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 611. Congregational House, Bo 


MASsAcHUSErTsS BoarD OF MINISTER 
Solicits gifts from churches and individ 


bequests. €. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid t 
Emrich, Congregational House. zy 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its objec 
establishment and support of Evangelical | 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; 


Oren C. Boothby, 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun Funp ror MINISTHRS provides ent! 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and inyi 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tuo Missionary Socimry or CONND 
constituent of the National Society, sol 
tributions, administers Special Trust fo 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gif 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. 
puglisn, Treasurer, Congregational Ho 
ord. 
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by her brother-in-law, Rev. BH. L. Bradford, were 

largely attended, and the wealth of floral offer- 

ings bore evidence to the love which was hers. 
She leaves two sisters, Emma, with whom she 

lived, and Mrs. E. L. Bradford, of Boxford, Mass. 


(Continued from page 701) 
dapted herself to the changed condition of 
ind bore this great affliction with unfailing 
ice, fortitude, and cheerfulness. Her mind * 
seenly active, and she ever was interested 
> affairs of life. 
er the long discipline which chastened her 
jnto greater beauty, her Heavenly Father 
ypened her eyes to behold the things he 
prepared for those that love him. 
. services conducted on Mother’s Sunday 


MRS. MARK B. LYON 


The death of Mrs. Mark B. Lyon of Peru, Vt., 
in her 81st year, living five years after the 
death of her husband, closes the door upon a 
generation whose fruitage in character has been 
widely effective. Five children were born to 
this couple and they have followed diverging 
lines of activity. One son does business in Barre, 
Vt.; one is a lawyer in Boston; one daughter, 
a widow, resides in Greenland, N. H.; another 
is the wife of a clergyman in Connecticut, and 


merican Congregational 
| Association 


: owns and maintains oi . 

Q the Congregational House the youngest, the wife of a teacher, has her home 
all (costing over $700,000) in Cleveland, 0. All are engaged in promoting 
ally te mee neee Congsens the larger things which stand for moral better- 

jiona ibrary, provide i i inci 

ial earadiea Palow i cost atone ment, and they derived their early incitements 
i Congregational Missionary from this quiet home in Peru. Both father and 
al Eero ag an mother had been teachers, and education of the 

| gregationa 00 tore, -buildi i 
A / Pileriin TO, for eather character building sort was bred in the bone of 

alll | ings, and Committee the children. 
cad hy Rooms, and to promote A certain greatness of faith characterized the 

pe tees ane of mother who permitted no obstacle to hinder the 
ree oe intellectual ongoing of son or daughter. That 


wests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
3 and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
 Wdward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
d, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


faith strengthened the church of which she was 
a most faithful member, sought the welfare of 
the entire mountain community of people among 
whom she lived for nearly sixty years, and 
served to keep burning worthy ambitions among 
two generations of sons and daughters. 

The lives of such fathers and mothers can ill 
be spared. Our consolation is that they are now 
blessed and that their works follow with them. 


Our Invalid Parish 


(Continued from page 689) 

He is muddle-headed who wishes to live per- 
petually in youth. “The secret of perpetual 
youth is to grow old,” says J. A. Hadfield, and 
the words are wise. 
phase is always fresher than the withered blos- 
som; life can only keep young by always ad- 
vancing. . . . There are fresh instincts ready 
to spring forth at every rebirth of life... 
By welcoming these we remain young, by ad- 
vancing with age we achieve perpetual youth.” 

But thus to live is to find new joys, and 
create new beauties, in every year as one 
comes to it. And let it be understood, that 
this “demands work from within,” and does not 
come from a life of drifting. “Not in the cold, 
deliberate choice of the will, but in the passion 
of the soul,” as Dr. Hadfield finely puts it, 
“ig to be found the flood of energy which 
can open to us the resources of power. Mas- 
tered by such a passion the soul will admit no 
defeat.” 


City Missionary Society 

xacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
me visitation and personal missionary service 
mnection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
y administered. 

am Wllison, President; Rev. Fleticher D. 
er, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
iman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


porated 


Reorganized 
L829 1922 


lis Society, reorganized 
922, now fully rep- 
its the Congregational 
ches of New England 
S practical, social and 
ious work among sea- 

Has finely equipped 
els at 287 MWanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Bren, and Reading 

L arpaulin Cove and Cape Cod n 
Society provides dormitory pe aoustioen 
tt recreation rooms, religious services, 
ables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
Be canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited 
Beodons received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
» Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres. 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
_ a. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
ne eeeries pa ete Chairman 
ns ranklin P. h ‘ 

Congregational House. See lard 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


: Incorporated 1833 

ie@ only American undenominational i - 

para prone Society aiding oc cain 
S a Sailors’ Home itu 

ee rect, New York se sa ee a 

an libraries ($25 ili 

ew York ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
ES the Sailors’ Magazine 1.0 

1ipwrecked and destitute eee eae 

JPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

HN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GORGE 

‘HY WeEBSTHR, D.D., Secretary. 

LAREN CE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St. 

York, to whom contributions may be sent. ‘ 


We don’t know what kind of leather makes 
the best shoes, but banana peels make the best 
slippers. 

“Did you know that they have a machine 


now that can tell when you are lying?” 
“Huh, I married one of them.”’—Public 


Service Magazine. 
“Pm very careful, I always send my chil- 
dren out of the house before I quarrel with 


my husband.” 
“Phe little dears, they look so healthy from 
spending their time in the open air.’—Bottles. 


American Sunday School Union 


adelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


ational, Interdenominational. Establishes an 
ntains Union Sunday Schools in the pore 
ul districts of the country. Publishes and 
ulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ed. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received 
pepe tions pnd yopmmunications relative to 
ny part of the country m 
New England office. | ugh A ta ag 


A Hebrew and two Scotchmen decided to go 
to church, and had just been seated by the 
usher when the minister announced the offer- 
ing was to be taken. The Hebrew promptly 
fainted, and with rare presence of mind the 
two Scotchmen carried him out.—Capper’s 


W. L. CARvpR 
Mashed be Weekly. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“The fruit of ‘the new - 
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News of the Churches 


A colored schoolteacher is credited with the 


following: 
“Phe word ‘pants’ am an uncommon noun, 


because pants am singular at the top and 
plural at the bottom.”—Boston Transcript. 
Wife—“D’ye know you're growing quite 


handsome, John?” 
Husband—‘Xes,; Mary; it’s a way I have 
when it gets anywhere near your birthday.’— 


Tit-Bits. 


NewReligious Books fas 


Volumes of Varied Interest that Adequately Meet the 
Demand for Reality in Religion and 


The Bible 


THE BEAU TY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, D.D., Pastor Linwood 
Christian Church, Kansas City. 
This skillful analysis of the literary value of the New 
Testament is an ideal textbook for individual or class 


use. Net, $1.60 
Religious Thought 


THECHALLENGE OF LIFE 7 p. jacks,D.D., 


LL.D., autlror of ‘‘Realitiesand Shams etes 
Dr. Jacks’ revealing and challenging message to all who 
take life and its problems. seriously. Net, $1.25 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INFALLIBLE 


BOOK 8y Charles Gore, D.D., Sometime Bishop 
of Oxford. With a sermon by Prof. H. R. 

Meckintosh, D.D., New College, Edinburgh. 
An informing and assuring book for all who are fearful 
that the critical view of the Bible is destructive to the 
Faith. Net, $1.00 


THE IMPRISONED SPLENDOR, A Siudy 


in Human Values 

By J. A. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. 
An impressive study of how. an adequate relation to Jesus 
Christ gives man just that individual and social redemption 
which he needs and seeks, Net, $2.00 


THE PATHS THAT LEAD TO GOD 


By Wilbur F. Tillett, Dean of the Department 
of Christian Doctrine, Vanderbilt Universtiy 
“An unexcelled compendium of the best religious thought 


of the present .age.’’—Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Net, $4.00 


GHRIST’S MILITANT KINGDOM 


By Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. Author of 
“‘With Christ After the Lost,’ etc. 
The noted evangelist vividly portrays the Kingdom of 


Christ as a conquering power moving on to sure victory. 
Net, $1.60 


HOLY PLACES AND PRECIOUS 


PROMISES By Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 

Author of ‘‘Prepare to Meet God,’’ etce 
Dr. Scarborough’s personal experiences in the Holy Land, 
with inspiring reviews ot the teachings associated with the 
sacred places, Illustrated. Net, $1.60 


Jesus Pee, His Teachings 


NEVER MAN SO SPAKE 


By Howard B. Grose, D.D. 
An entirely fresh and finely appealing record of the life 
and teachings of the Master. A text book of rare value 
and original quality. Net, $1.75 


THE LORD WE LOVE Studies in the 


Life of Christ 
By Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “‘The Return of Christ,’ etc. 
A convincing portrayal of the Divine Saviour who has 
solved humanity’s spiritual problems, and who is entitled 
to loving allegiance. Net, $1.50 


Jesus and His Followers 


THE INNER CIRCLE. Studies in the 


Associates of Jesus 
By Rev. Trevor H. Davies, D.D. Author of 
‘‘Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature.” 
Revealing pen pictures of the personal traits and problems 
of those who related themselves to Jesus during his life 
on earth. Net, $2.50 


THE MEN WHOM JESUS MADE. Studies 


in the Characters of the Twelve Apostles 
By Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay,D.D. Author 
of “Bible Types of Modern Men,’ ‘Bible 
Types of Modern Women,” etc. 


Dr. Mackay’ s large American audience will appreciate these 


Biogravhical 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT,C.H., M.A.,D.D. 
By Arthur Porritt, Editor of the Christian World, 


Dr. Jowett’s American friends will welcome this great life 
story by the editor of the Christian World. 
Second Edition. llustrated. Net, $2.50 


GEORCEC. STEBBINS: REMINISCEN- 


CES AND GOSPEL HYMN STORIES 


a a ee 

With an Introduction by Charles H. Gabriel 

The beautiful narrative of the rise and progress of Ameri- 
can evangelism and gospel hymn writing. 

Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


1i Beacon St., Boston 


Congregational Publishin 


Two Great Books by 
Dr. JAMES MOFFATT 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
A NEW TRANSLATION 


Vol. 1. Genesis to Esther 
Vol, tl. Job to Malachi 


The entire Old Testament translated 
into expressive modern _ English. 
“Makes the meaning of the Bible 


more clear to the ordinary reader than 


any translation ever issued.’’—Presi- 
dent J. G. K. McClure, McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

Each volume, net: Cloth, $2.50; Kera- 
tol, $3.00; French Morocco, $4.00; Lev-" 
ant, divinity circuit, $6.00. 


EVERYMAN’SLIFEOFJESUS 


A Narrative in the Words of the Four 
Gospels with Illuminating Introductions. 


“The reader is guided in a way that 
is most excellently clear from stage 
to stage in the Master’s life and 
ministry.”—British Weekly. 

Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.50 


Church History 


HISTORY OF THECHRISTIAN CHURCH 


From the Earliest Times to A. D. 416. 

By Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 
A new edition of this standard work on the origin and 
progress of organized Christianity, now published for the 
first time in America, Net, $3.00 


Sermons and Sermon Helps 


IN QUEST OF REALITY. The Warrack 


Lectures on Preaching 1924 
By Rev. James Reid, M.A. Author of “The 
Victory of God,” etc. 
The distinguished Scotch preacher tells his brother min- 
isters how to satisfy the demand of the age for a religion 
of reality. Net, $1.75 


THE ART OF PREACHING. 


By Rev. Prof. David Smith, M.A. D.D. 
Author of “‘The Days of "His Flesh, ”? “The 
Life and Letters of St. Paul,’’ etc. 
The. famous author of ‘‘The Days of His Flesh’’ sets forth 
for his host of. ministerial friends treasures gathered in 
his wide experience as one of the greatest preachers of 
the day. Net, $2.00 


WITH MERCY AND WITH JUDGMENT 


By Rev. Principal Alexander Whyte, D.D. 

Author of ‘‘Lord, Teach Us to Pray,”’ etc. 
This mew volume of sermons by the author of ‘Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray,’’ will be warmly welcomed by the great 
Scotch preacher’s large American following. Net, $2.00 


THE HARDEST. PART 


By Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.A., M.C. 
Author of ‘‘The Wicket Gate,’’ ‘‘I Believe,”’ 
**Lies!’? etc. 
Powerful sermons inspired by the query of a wounded 
soldier, “‘What Is God Like?’’ Theology beaten out on 
the field of battle. Net, $1.50 


SERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT 
CHARACTERS By Rev. C. G. Chappell, D.D. 


These sermons have the same vivid word pictures and 
wealth of illustration that won such universal commenda- 
tion for his ‘‘Sermons on Biblical Characters.’” 


Net, $1.60 
THE WAY TO THE BEST 


By Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, Pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton. 
There is insistent modern application in this collection of 
sermons by one of America’s most characteristic present- 
day preachers. Net, $1.50 


Evangelism 


WINNING THECHILDRENFOR CHRIST. 


Vol. {1l. Handbooks of Modern Evan: 


gelism. Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A. 
“We cannot imagine a book more likely to aid those en- 
gaged in Christianizing the world’s youth.’”’—Glasgow 
Herald. Net, $1.75 


( The Pilgrim Press) 


Its Application 


Devotional and Inspirational 


LIFE IN THE HEICHTS. Devotional 


ST, 

Studies in the Epistles. By Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, D.D., Author of ‘‘Springs in the 
Desert,’ ‘‘The Eagle Life,’’ etc. 

A volume that. will be highly treasured by the multitude: 

who appreciate Dr. Jowett’s remarkable skill in devo. 

tional exposition. Net, $1.5¢ 


THE SECRET CARDEN OF THE SOUL 


and other Devotional Studies. 


By E. Herman. Author of “The Finding oi 
the Cross,” etc. 
A series of rarely beautiful devotional studies jby the 


author of that remarkable book, ‘‘Creative Prayer.” 
Net, $2.06 


TWELVE LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN 


On Various Important Subjects. 

Henry Ward Beeches 
No work of this master preacher has attained such wide 
circulation in this and foreign lands as these plain-spoket 
messages to young men, Net, $1.51 


Religious Education 


THE PEDAGOGY OF ST. PAUL 


Re it ee a 
Howard Tillman Kuist, M.A., Ph.D., Professoi 
in the Biblical Seminary, New York. Intro: 
duction by Prof. Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D 

A vivid presentation of St. Paul as a teacher of th 

human race. Prof. Luther Allan Weigle says: “A 

valuable contribution displaying a great amount of origina 

work.”” Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


ONE HUNDRED PROJECTS FOR THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Pett tlie bE teint aah 
Milton Carsley Towner, M.A., Ph.D. 

“A masterly bringing together of problem material for thi 

newer and better way of teaching.’’—Prof. Hdwin D. Star- 

buck, University of Iowa. Illustrated. Net, $1.60 


BIBLE CROSS-WORD PUZZLE BOOK 


By Rev. Paul J. Hoh. 
The first published volume of Bible cross-word puazieg 
The suggestive designs and words of these fifty-two puzzles 
make it a most interesting method of imparting Biblical 
information to the young. Net, $1.50 
Book of Solutions, 15 cents. q 


Missions 


5 
THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


(a AS SE 
Their Religion, Progress and ip in the 
tion for Spiritual Leadership in 
Far East. 
By Frank Charles Laubach, Ph.D. Fone 
by Prof. Daniel Johnson Fleming, Ph. D., of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
“An encyclopedic account of the Philippines written in a 
sinewy ‘style, with a wealth of facts and instances.’ a 


Dr. Harry Dmerson Fosdick. 
Profusely illustrated. Net, $3.89 


TIBETAN FOLK TALES 


Dr. A. L. Shelton. Edited by Mrs. A. L. Shel- 

ton, author of ‘‘Shelton of Tibet.”’ 
Strange and beautiful tales of far Tibet that will charm 
both old and young. Jacket and frontispiece in color. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


HERO TALES FROM MISSION LANDS 
W. P. Nairne and Arthur P. Shepherd % 


_Thrilling missionary adventure stories for the use of 


teachers and parents of Junior boys, Illustrated, Net, $1.75 


LITTLE CHILDREN OF MISSION LANDS 


Mary Entwhistle 
Charming stories of little folks of foreigm lands, for mis- 
sionary classes of the Primary Grade or for home reading, 
Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


Recreation ; 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY. Fifty Games 


in Story Form. By Edna Geister 
A breezy story involving fifty fascinating games for chil- 
dren, quiet and noisy, for indoors and out. Invaluable 


to mothers and teachers, 
Illustrated. Decorated cover. Jacket in colors. Net, $2.00 


THE WORLD’S BEST CONUNDRUMS 


AND RIDDLES OF ALL ACES, 


By J. Gilchrist Lawson 
An unrivalled collection of thousands of puzzling a 


and conundrums, both old and new, for ia Cs 8 
» $208 


gatherings and for home use, 


g S ociety 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AN ALLURING SUMMER TRAIL 
Medicine Lake in Glacier National Park 


FISHING AND PREACHING, by O. W. Smith 
A HIKER’S PHILOSOPHY, by Edward Vassar Ambler 
IN THE CITY OF TWO PRESIDENTS, by Warren Prince Landers 


CONGREGATIONAL MERGER PROPOSALS 


e 


An Eternal Investment 


A New York Business Man Writes: 


“When a boy, I went to a Congregational Mission Sunday School in 
Iowa. Enclosed find a contribution which use in any way you see fit. 
Your workers are engaged in the building of character, which is an- 
other name for Congregationalism. Money spent in educating children 
and youth, who in turn will help others, is the noblest form of service.” 


The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 


is investing in character. Its field of service is that of direct missionary responsibility in three- 
fourths of the territory of the homeland, and nation-wide co-operation in the development 
of Mission Sunday School organization and Religious Educational ideals. It is our job to 
pioneer wherever there is need. : 


q@ Investing in a spirit of Christian opti- gregational College Young People, who 


mism, and faith in our Congregational re- 
sources, the enlarged program of service 
for the year closing March 31, 1925, found 
the Society nearly $8,000 behind, with mis- 
sionary obligations that could not be left 
uncared for. 


@ Facing new doors of opportunity on 
every hand, calls for an increased number 
of full time Extension Workers. The 
summer calls for special investments in 
service, including the fifth group of Con- 


have been commissioned for missionary 
work in thirty states. These fifty young 
folks have gone out facing the challenge: 
“Making My Life Count for the Most Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1925.” 


@_ Such investments are part of our Con- 
gregational Missionary Enterprise. In their 
character-making possibilities they gleam 
with the light which shines upon loving 
words; they stamp with the impress of 
living deeds. 


Putting Ourselves Into the Investment 


June is the month for special emphasis on these investments. Every Congregational Sun- 
day School is asked to take a special offering on Children’s Day. Every Congregationalist 


is privileged to share by making a special gift sometime during June. 


Two-thirds of the nominally Protestant children and youth of the United States are with- 
out definite Christian Education. Seven out of ten of our children are not in any Sunday 
School. What shall be our response to our Congregational responsibility? 


This is the call from the homeland to the 
homeland folks who love the homeland. 


Please send all gifts to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION: SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


ow Many Congregational Families ? 


pow. many families are connected with the Congre- 
gational churches of this country? The question 
ises in connection with the Report of the Committee 
“Twelve and the suggestion regarding the constituency 
‘ailable for the circulation of denominational pub- 
sations. The figures stated in the Report were higher 
an those published, but the Secretary of the Com- 
ittee requested the Editor to check up on these figures 
1d reduce them if they seemed unduly high. In doing 
» and in placing the estimate at 400,000 families, we 
wve not made a mere guess. These figures have been 
termined as a broad estimate on the basis of the 
ongregational Year-Book figures for various states, 
hich indicate that the number of families under pastoral 
re varies from about 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
f the reported membership. The Year-Book figures 
ympiled from the reports of local churches are, in turn, 
nly estimates. The only basis upon which definite 
sures can be given is that of actual membership, though 
ere again active and actual membership are not exactly 
he same thing. On the church membership rolls of every 
enomination are the names of a fairly large number of 
eople who, if they ever worked at it, have not worked 
t it for years. 
When one discounts the number of these who cannot 
e counted upon for response to promotional plans of 
he denomination, and when one further discounts the 
umber of families whose characterization as “Congre- 
ational” is based on little more than the fact that they 
aight call in a Congregational minister in case of a 
yedding or a funeral, or upon some similar circum- 
tance, one realizes that an estimate of the number of 
Jongregational families even based upon -Year-Book 
igures is in itself necessarily high, and on the basis of 


frequently give the wrong viewpoint. 


the hope of securing actual response to any promotional 
plan, either to increase contributions to denominational 
funds or to increase subscriptions to a denominational 
publication, the figures would quickly undergo a fur- 
ther and substantial shrinkage. Our judgment is that 
400,000 families is itself a large estimate, but we should 
like to see compilation of figures regarding this matter 
on the basis of the number of families now definitely 
contributing to denominational benevolences. Such a 
compilation would give figures for promotional considera- 
tion at least as dependable as the figures of actual 
membership. | 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 


HOUGH the Presbyterian body presents in its Gen- 
eral Assembly a greater denominational and organ- 


_jzational unity than one might expect, considering the 


evidences of theological disunity, it is evident that these 
two factors do have a counter-balancing influence. Just 
when, judging from newspaper reports, disruption seems 
imminent the denominational unity appears, and just 
when, again according to newspaper reports, everything 
seems settling down upon a basis of peace and compro- 
mise, the evidences of clashing and apparently irrecon- 
cilable differences become emphasized. The Assembly 
has not been without its surprises and thrills. Possibly 
there is a danger in seeking to estimate its atmosphere 
and its activities according to newspaper reports. These 
In next week’s 
issue of The Congregationalist we hope to present an 
interpretation of the Assembly’s action by a competent 
observer, who is purposely withholding comment until 
that action is complete. The wisdom of this is evident, 
for the final and most important decisions where vexed 
questions are at issue in church conferences are often 
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made in the closing hours. One important decision of 
the Assembly may vitally affect the relations of Congre- 
gationalists with Presbyterians. Despite vigorous oppo- 
sition the Assembly voted not to require conformity to 
Presbyterian standards from Congregationalists in move- 
ments for union such as that that has taken place in the 
Cleveland area. If this attitude is maintained by the 
General Assembly and constitutes a definite policy, local 
and areal movements for union might become much more 
definite and extensive. 


The Death of President Burton 


HE world of Biblical scholarship mourns the death 

of President Ernest De Witt Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was as a keen student of New 
Testament that Dr. Burton was first known. To his 
studies he brought not only a fine discrimination, but 
a sympathetic Christian spirit. He knew the life of 
Jesus and of the early church from factual approach, 
but he knew the Christ even better as a personal 
experience. 

In 1892 he became head of the Department of New 
Testament in the University. In 1910 he was elected 
Director of the University Libraries. A business acumen, 
not generally recognized, was demonstrated in the 
building up of one of the finest collection of books in 
American universities. 

When President Judson resigned the trustees selected 
Dr. Burton as his successor. He brought to this task an 
unusual combination. He was a Biblical scholar, a man 
well abreast of the religious and educational movements 
of his day, a capable administrator, and a devoted 
friend of the late William Rainey Harper, the great 
founder of the university. 

During the two years of his incumbency, Dr. Burton 
has carried on an expansion program, involving an ag- 
gressive financial campaign, to which he gave himself 
as earnestly and effectively as he had previously given 
himself to New Testament scholarship. The results. of 
the two years of his presidency will appear not alone in 
large gifts of money pledged to the school, but in the re- 
emphasis which has been given to the vital spirit of 
Christian education. 


Dr. Glover Scores American Ignorance 


Ae to the London correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, Tennessee’s anti-evolution law is 


regarded with amazement in England. Dr. T. R. Glover’s’ 


reported comment on the bill involved some very frank 
criticism of American education, to the defects of which 
he attributes much of the ignorance and intolerance 
underlying the passing of such laws. ‘The Transcript’s 
correspondent reports Dr. Glover as saying: 


The middle-class boy or girl will in hardly any state 
get at all so good a secondary education as they might 
in any town of 40,000 people in England. ... The uni- 
versities suffer for the shoddy work of third-rate teachers 
in the schools and half-baked theorists of the school 
boards and educational offices, ete. An English sixth 
form boy will go to Cambridge with a sounder scholar- 
ship than most American B.A.’s have when they leave 
college with honors—because the college and university 
have to make up for wasted years of boyhood and to do 
what in England is fifth form work. The effect on the 
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community is unhappy. The leaders are ill-taught 
ill-trained, and do not know it. I am not talking of Hi 
vard and Yale. But all over the states are theologian 
and scientists who are half-educated; they may be spe 
cialists, but they have no background of culture. . .~ 
America has a horde of “Fundamentalists” who belie 
in God and the Bible. They have revolted at cheap agnos 
ticism, and they lack training and fall back on Obseur 
antism. They have won the day in Tennessee, and th 
state will pay for her backwardness in real education 
. .. Good teachers will leave Tennessee steadily for some 
years and shrewd Tennessee parents will send their chil 
dren out of the state. . . . Tennessee will be a by-word 
but will it be a warning? All over America God-fearing 
men and women will be exultant in a victory won for 
God and for the Bible—what a tragic spectacle! Seventy 
years after the publication of Darwin’s book a democracy 
bans it for Christ’s sake! Is Darwinism the real enemy 
of Christ today? Where has the criticism of Darwinism 
come from? From men who studied it. And Tennessee 
gives Darwin a new stamp of orthodoxy, while scienee 
moves onward.. Thank God, Tennessee does not repre 
sent the whole of American Christendom nor the best of 
American thought, and thank God that the rest of the 
world has Christians who study natural science and men 
of science who study Christ. 


Canadian Missionary Activities 


HE United Church of Canada by combining the mis- 

sionaries working under Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational auspices, will have a grand total of 667 
missionaries in the foreign field sent out by these Cana: 
dian churches. To this greater missionary enterprise 
the Presbyterians are contributing 333 missionaries, the 
Methodists 310, and the Congregationalists 24. Of special 
interest, too, is the fact that while heretofore the Pres 
byterians have concentrated on missionary work in 
China, India, Korea, Formosa, Trinidad and Britisl 
Guiana, the Methodists have centralized on work in 
China, Japan, and India, and the Congregationalists on 
work in Africarand India. All three churches on merg 
ing into the new church will have a joint interest in eight 
mission fields. ae 

In addition to the workers sent out from Canada, : 
United church will have about 1,300 regularly appointed 
native workers in the various foreign fields. A further 
Congregational interest in the Church Union movement 
in Canada is found in the fact that some of the Presby- 
terian group that refuses to go into union are already 
discussing the possibility of undertaking mission work 
in some field now under the direction of the American 
Board. a 


i _ 


In Brief : 
In religious work where one cannot help it is a good 
rule not to hinder. 3 
¥ ¥ A 

The primary aim of the Congregational pioneers was 

not to build largely but to build truly. = 

of 4m 4 

There would be less questioning regarding the meal 
ing and value of progress if progress found its meaning 
for every man in growth in the grace and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. 4 
¥ a 

Pride is the least imaginative of all qualities. Hum 
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sion fills with things of pre-eminent greatness and 
auty. The proud soul disregards these to worship 
self. 


A Challenging Report 


HEN, at the Midwinter Meeting of the Commission 

on Missions, in Chicago last January, vigorous de- 
ate arose concerning the question of a merger of the 
ongregational benevolent societies upon a four-fold or 
pon a five-fold basis, and when it was stated that the 
committee of Twelve, appointed by the Commission on 
[issions to consider plans of reorganization and con- 
olidation, was itself divided over the advisability of 
our or five, it was hardly anticipated that the Com- 
1ittee in its further deliberations would unanimously 
gree to recommend reorganization upon a two-fold plan. 
Tet this, as will be seen from the further tentative re- 
ort, published in full, elsewhere in this issue, is what 
he Committee of Twelve has decided upon in its sessions 
+ New York and Lake Mohonk during the third week 
n May. 

The report represents the trend of the Committee’s 
nind and the form in which the whole matter of re- 
ganization is likely to come up for discussion before 
he Commission on Missions and the National Council 
it the meetings in Washington next fall. 

This Report is a reply to the question, which a fair 
number of people have raised, Why cannot there be one 
organization representing all the foreign missionary en- 
terprises of the denomination, and one organization rep- 
resenting all the work of the homeland societies? It 
is this that the Report actually proposes. Its proposal 
for the consolidation of the foreign missionary inter- 
ests under the American Board was expected, but few, 
probably, have anticipated a recommendation for “the 
creation of a single national organization for the home 
work, to be called the ‘Congregational Home Board.’” 

To many this will seem a drastic proposal; to others 
it will seem impossible of accomplishment ; others, still, 
will think that it might be carried out only under con- 
ditions that would establish separate departments under 
this one Board, differing very little in function, con- 
trol, and character from the various societies as they 
now operate. 

It is significant that this Report has been drawn up 
by a group of people representative of our churches, not 
only geographically, but also of the wide variety of 
our benevolent interests and of the most intimate re- 
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lationship to those interests. The fact that men and 
women so closely identified with the work of particular 
societies should have come so unanimously to consider 
the outworking of the proposal for a two-board reor- 
ganization both possible and advisable is perhaps in- 
dicative of the fact that these proposals may not be 
actually as drastic and revolutionary as they seem. It 
may be that in such thoroughgoing simplification of 
organization, with adequate provision for departments, 
is found the means of maintaining the individuality, 
integrity, and variety of services that must meet the 
demands of a complex age, without embarrassing 
the churches with a perplexing array of names and 
organizations. 

The Report as presented leaves plenty of room for 
discussion. It is presented precisely for the purpose 
of having it discussed. Except in a very general way 
it would be out of place for The Congregationalist to 
anticipate what leaders in our fellowship and the rank 
and file of our membership may have to say regarding 
the proposals. The Report ought to be received and dis- 
cussed with open mind, with a purpose to preserve in 
reorganization every element of worth that can be pre- 
served in past institutions and methods, but with an 
equal purpose not to allow the present or future to 
be unduly dominated by precedent or tradition where 
good judgment approves new needs and new methods. 
The Report is apt to produce as intense reactions of 
approval as of antipathy. Not many will take a neutral 
position concerning it. Under these circumstances it 
will be essential that its consideration and discussion 
should be calm, judicial and thorough. Only one passion 
should guide the members of our Congregational fellow- 
ship in discussion of these matters—the passion to see 
rightly the work that needs to be done, and to determine 
the best ways and methods of doing it. 

The Committee of Twelve, it should be remembered, 
is not a self-appointed body; it. has not come forward 
with gratuitious suggestions of iconoclasm; on the con- 
trary it has accepted a difficult task with serious inter- 
est and courage. Whether its proposals are gratify- 
ing or disconcerting, to be warmly accepted or as 
definitely spurned, they are at least free from any im- 
putation of timidity. Whatever conclusions may be 
ultimately attained, will the whole Congregational con- 
stituency have the courage to face all the issues with 
a frankness equal to that displayed by the Committee 
of Twelve? 


Honesty and Church Relationship 


CT is well that one should be scrupulously honest in 
HZ his personal faith and in his expression of it, but 
is it either generous or just to accuse others of dis- 
honesty because their attitude, and their idea of the in- 
_terpretation of creeds, and the significance of assent 
to creeds, does not accord with one’s own? 

This remark is occasioned by a long letter by Dr: 
Joseph H. Crooker, which appeared recently in the 
Springfield Republican, in ‘the course of which this emi- 
nent Unitarian takes strong exception to The Congre- 


gationalist’s reference to the forcing of Dr. Fosdick out 
of First Presbyterian Church, New York, as a triumph 
of “raw sectarianism,” and proceeds to arraign First 
Church and Presbyterian sympathizers with Dr. Fosdick 
for their dishonesty in professing allegiance to a creed 
while at the same time they wept over the resignation 
of one who judged by that creed was a heretic. Dr. 
Crooker says: 

They wept at his going. And yet, they knew that 
he is an unbeliever in much of the creed which they had 
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solemnly professed to believe. A situation which sug- 
gests the demand: Let the churches be honest! 

A more striking example of disloyalty to their own 
official profession of faith can hardly be imagined. Vir- 
tually a proclamation to the world that they are in- 
different to the organic law of their own church; and 
also an admission that what stands before the public 
(and taught in its Sunday school) as a true statement 
of their religious convictions need not be taken seriously. 
Surely a most effective lesson in duplicity, encouraging 
its young people to regard its historic basis of organiza- 
tion as now quite antiquated and unimportant, though 
formerly held as absolutely obligatory; and still, so 
far as the public are aware, the authoritative expression 
of what every member is now supposed to believe. 

The demand surely needs emphatic repetition: Let 
the church be perfectly honest in both pulpit and pew. 

One might expect a liberal like Dr. Crooker to as- 
sume a certain sympathy with the liberal and progressive 
elements in the Presbyterian body, but his reaction is 
otherwise: 

A bigoted Calvinist [he says] is a far more wholesome 
and honorable member of society than a man who marches 
under the banner of Calvinism (which the Westminster 
Confession is) and at the same time desires for his min- 
ister a person who rejects the doctrines of Calvin which 
are basic in his church and which Presbyterians are sup- 
posed to believe. 


Let the churches be honest. The greatest need in 
pulpit and pew today is sincerity. Until the First Church 
publicly revises its creed and drops therefrom its Cal- 
vinism, it has no right to permit in its pulpit a man who 
rejects Calvinism. This is so evident to the unperverted 
secular mind that no argument is needed to make it clear; 
nor ought to be needed to make it clear to the ecclesi- 
astical mind. 

But is the matter quite as simple as Dr. Crooker 
suggests? Both in theory and in practice we agree with 
his emphasis upon honesty in religion. It is in our 
judgment a great weakness in the church, and in some 
measure a reproach to the church, that either churches 
or individuals should seem to say what they do not mean, 
or should seem to mean what they do not say. We are 
entirely on the side of honesty, and for ourselves honesty 
in relation to creeds is defined much in Dr. Crooker’s 
own terms. 

But surely Dr. Crooker must recognize that there is 
another approach to this whole matter, that there are 
personal equations, historical factors, present associa- 
tions, and exigencies that make the whole business of 
churches and creeds, and the relationship to them of the 
general progress of thought, and of the individual to all 
three, an intricate problem, and not in any sense either 
for individual or church a simple affair. Suppose a 
Presbyterian minister comes to the point where he cannot 
believe certain things in the Westminster Confession. 
It is easy for formal and prosaic honesty to tell him 
to get out. But suppose he is convinced that these things 
are minor matters, that those who drew up the Con- 
fession probably so regarded them, and undoubtedly 
would so regard them today; and suppose, further, that 
to get out of the church which he loves, whose history 
and life he has shared, whose communion has best rep- 
resented his attitude and approach to religion, seems to 
him to be a disloyalty and a dishonesty to all that is 
best and noblest in Presbyterianism as he conceives it; 
does there not arise a conflict of honesties in which 


‘simply in First Church as a preacher. 
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honesty to the higher things that really do matter 
comes of infinitely more moment than the matter of con- 
sistency upon minor points? Moreover, can historic 
creeds be interpreted with minute literalness and vie 
absolute authority upon all matters of detail without | 
nullifying all possibility of change and progress, with- 
out giving to such creeds a dominance above Christ and 
the Bible, whereas such creeds assert their very purpose | 
to interpret Christ and the Bible? Must the tyranny of 
creeds, even to those who give them a formal accep | 
be absolute and petrifying? 

Possibly we state the case rather badly, for it ig net 
our own position. But it is a position that must be 
recognized, and there is a touch of Pharisaism in Dr. 
Crooker’s failure to recognize the honesty of men who 
simply see things from another point of view. Those 
who agree with Dr. Crooker should read Dr. W. P. 
Merrill’s sermon on The Aims of Liberal Presbyterians in 
The Christian Work for May 23. F 

We defend absolutely our reference to the forcing 
out of Dr. Fosdick as the triumph of “raw sectarianism.” 
Dr. Crooker says, “absolutely not a bit of it,” and he 
defends his case by saying that “it is not sectarianism 
to be honest,” and by inquiring whether it would be “raw 
sectarianism” for Congregationalists to demand the 
resignation of Dr. Gordon from the Old South if he 
should become a Buddhist! That is a complete missing 
of the point at issue. It is not a question of a Buddhi 
as pastor of a Christian church, but that of a Christian 
preacher occupying the pulpit of a church professedly 
Christian. If Dr. Fosdick is not a Christian, if Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian are, and must forever be, people 
apart, for whom no love for a common Lord, and in- 
terest in the spread of the gospel, can create a common 
place of approach and fellowship, then we agree with 
Dr. Crooker. But it is possible to be honest and at the 
same time miserably sectarian—as Paul was honest in 
hating the Christians whom he persecuted. The test 
of sectarianism in the modern day is exclusiveness. If 
men who have risen above sectarianism and exclusive 
ness recognize the worth and Christian zeal of men of 
other denominations, is their action and their expression 
of fellowship to be limited by the fact that they cannot 
in a moment make over old creeds or re-establish de- 
nominational disciplines? : 

Dr. Fosdick’s situation was one where many matters 
that would ordinarily arise were not involved. He was 
That church was 
willing to continue him in that relationship. It was 
an interesting experiment—an expression of some larger 
vision and purpose. But denominational bigotry had 
to get in its work. Ultraconservatives were not willing 
to hold ardently to their own professions. They were 
not content until they had compelled a church by the 
power of organizational discipline to release an eminent 
preacher of the gospel from the pulpit where his min- 
istration was in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. It was a sheer triumph of “raw sectarianism.” 
The honesty of those who effected the triumph does not 
alter its character. Grace and magnanimity are as eS 
sential to Christianity as is honesty, and there is no 
such thing as Christian honesty where they are absent. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Boston warned me the other day that 
is issue would be the Outdoor Number 

the paper and indicated that my article 
ght to be in harmony. A report of the 
lebration of Boys’ Week in our part of 
e country is the best outdoor topic I 
ow, for if there is any gang that believes 

the out-of-doors it’s this same gang of 
ys. If the interest manifested through- 
t the West in the celebration of the week 
rms a basis of judgment, the boys of the 
ture will have better fathers than have 
e boys of this generation. Churches, 
abs of various sorts, civic associations, 
id the newspapers have given a great 
al of attention to the boys during the 
ek. 

A great many of our churches not only 
ive shown their interest in the moyve- 
ent by having fathers’ and sons’ banquets, 
it they are making generous provision for 
e attendance of their youth upon church 
itherings and summer conferences. The 
mith are now given part in the programs 

association and conference meetings. 
hey are finding a place upon the oflicial 
yards of the churches and are being given 
sponsibility in large measure for making 
leir own programs and giving direction 
, their own work. Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
ion clubs have in this section of the 
yuntry as in others featured movements 
x the benefit of youth and especially for 
9ys, and Chambers of Commerce and city 
Iministrations have manifested a deep in- 
rest in them. 

The greater interest shown by parents 
owadays is also significant. A fellowship 
etween fathers and sons has been developed 
rhich augurs well for the future. The 
aterest of men in the sports in which 
heir sons are interested is greater than 
ver before. Fathers and sons go to tennis, 
aseball, and basketball games together. 
‘armers have perhaps been a little slower 
han city men to respond to this movement, 
ut I know some who will drive long dis- 
ances over rough roads on winter nights 
o take their boys to a basketball game 
md will root for them with a will. 

The outstanding event of Boys’ Week in 
he Middle West was a boys’ exposition 
eld in Chicago, said to be the first of its 
ind. The motto of the exposition was, “A 
joy will be just as painstaking as you give 
iim an incentive to be.” The exposition was 
inanced by a large number of public spirited 
jusiness men of the city and there was no 
commercialism or propaganda in it. It was 
mit on solely to influence boys to make 
the most of themselves. It was both 
atholic and democratic. Boys of all kinds 
and types were represented—Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic, and Protestant, white and 
black, those from homes of wealth and 
those from homes of poverty; some were 
spick and span in their appearance and some 
were ragged, but taken altogether the boys 
were the finest thing about the exposition, 
and that is saying a great deal. 


Their work as exhibited was remarkable. 
Much of it indicated conscientious, painstak- 
ing, long drawn-out labor and intelligence of 
the first order. Negro boys, who play at Doug- 
las Park, bad thirty-six complete crystal radio 
sets on exhibition and all of them worked 
well, and would pick up stations in a 
radius of fifty miles. These sets had been 
made from the odds and ends of material 
picked up in various places and saved by 
the boys. The boys contributed these to 
the blind children, black and white, in a 
hospital that is close to the playground. 

The boys from different sections repro- 
duced for the exposition the things with 
which they were most familiar. Many of 
the articles contributed were exquisitely 
carved, and some of them must have cost 
at least a year’s work. There were toy 
yachts, elaborate bird houses, fine musical 
instruments, tools, bread baked by a fifteen- 
year-old, and bronze, steel, and plaster busts 
of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and others, 
and many of them were well done. None 
of these young artisans is more than 
eighteen years old—they were classified 
under two groups, those under thirteen and 
those from thirteen to eighteen. Chicago 
has had many great expositions in the last 
forty years, but not one so significant as 
this. 

One of the finest examples that I have 
ever found of a boys’ man is a farmer 
whom I visited the other day. He lives in 
a section that has made small returns to 
the farmer during the last few years, and 
he and his wife work hard and live on 
little. The day that I was there was the 
thirty-first anniversary of their marriage, 
and he and his wife, who are still lovers, 
celebrated the day with hard work. They 
have seven children, the oldest a son, a 
teacher who is married and is principal 
of an important school. The three next 
younger are daughters and are teaching. 
These four, since graduation from high 
school, have made their own way and are 
graduates of universities or normal schools. 
“The father and mother were not’ able to 
finance them for their school work after 
they left high school, but they have stood 
back of the children with loyalty and sym- 
pathetic understanding that has made for 
success in their educational ventures. 

The three remaining children are boys— 
fifteen, twelve, and ten years of age. What- 
ever of education they get beyond high 
school they will have to earn, but they will 
do it and make good because father and 
mother understand and are sympathetic. 
Mhis father and mother came from re- 
ligious homes, but for a good many years 
they paid little attention to the church. 
The four older children, however, are 
all identified with progressive up-to-date 
churches and are earnest in their service. 
I was surprised to find that the father and 
three boys now play regularly in a Sunday 
school orchestra, and the father sings in 
the church choir, and all the family stay to 
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church. I know the father real well and so 
I asked him how he got that way. His wife 
replied for him saying that the husband 
did not think it looked well for the .boys 
to be running around the country on Sun- 
days, and so, though he himself could not 
play very well, he went into the orchestra 
for the sake of getting the boys to church. 
The country orchestra in which they play 
is in demand for Sunday evenings in the 
churches and for various entertainments 
during the week. The father has an old 
orphan car that is in a sad state of de- 
crepitude, but he takes it out one or two 
nights a week to get the boys to orchestra 
practice and for the trips on Sunday neces- 
sary to attend the meetings where they 
are to play. I jollied him about pretending 
that he. could play in an orchestra and in- 
dicated that I did not have a very high 
opinion of his musical ability. He replied: 
“Play, no, I can’t play, but the boys can— 
I’m not playing in an orchestra, I’m raising 
boys. See!” I noted how badly his barn 
and house need roofing and painting and I 
found that his farm implements are in 
about the same condition as his orphan 
car. But then he is one of the richest men 
that I know. Those young folks that he 
is rearing are worth about a million Rolls 
Royces and Cadillacs; and they are more 
valuable than all the farms in the state 
in which’ he lives. This sort of junk is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
wealth that my farmer friend has. He is 
running an outdoors boys’ exposition all the 
year around. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

May 298. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Men and the Man 


I visited an Island named Hawaii, and 
they desired of me that I would speak unto 


certain Boys who were in a School. And I 
talked to them of their Beautiful Island, 
and of the Great Country of which itis, a 
part. And when I had finished they wanted 
me to speak on. 

And the master of the school said, They 
desire that thou shouldest tell them about 
the man who is lost in the Cave. 

Now as we journied, there had come unto 
us day by day certain tidings of Floyd Col- 
lins, who was imprisoned in a Cave in Ken- 
tucky, and how men were at work if haply 
they might dig him out. 

And I journied on to Japan. And there 
I spake unto the students of an University. 
And one of the Professors said, If thou hast 
ever been in Kentucky, and knowest any- 
thing about the Caves that are therein, say 
something about Floyd Collins. 

Now in those days there were Fires and 
Floods and Pestilences, and many thou- 
sands of men died, but in the lands I vis- 
ited folk were talking of one man, shut out 
from the sunlight, and the whole world 
looking on with eager hope while men digged 
down to rescue him if it might be possible. 

Beloved, we live in an age of Mass 
Psychology, and Corporate Organization, 

(Continued on page 735) 


Fishing and Preaching 


With Some Reflections Upon Vacationing 


AM not a crass fisherman, but an angler, 
I and the catch I seek is one that cannot 
be carried home in a creel. By the way, I 
receive credit for doing a lot more fishing 
than I indulge in. The fact of the matter 
is, there are few fishing parsons who angle 
less. Just because I write on angling, de- 
yote my month’s vacation to gathering mate- 
rial for articles and books, I am supposed 
to do nothing but fish. Looking over my 
last summer’s record I am ashamed of my- 
self. I had but half a day on a stream aside 
from my vacation period. Yet I happen to 
knew that one church, thinking of calling 
me, rejected my name because I fish so 
much! Those things don’t worry me at all, 
but the fact that I can take so little time 
from my church work for fishing does. - 

I hold that each week should contain a 
sufficiency of vacation. It is neither good 
sense, medicine, nor theology to attempt to 
pack all of vacation into a month or six 
weeks. Neither am I fully persuaded that 
the summer school idea is altogether a good 
one. I am just heretic enough to believe 
that a month back in behind the beyond, 
away from intellectual. pursuits, trustee 
meetings, and missionary societies, where 
the sadiron of God’s quiet can smooth out 
the wrinkles of care and worry, is infinitely 
more worth while. To my way of thinking, 
we are getting too far away from Wmer- 
son’s silent church, and .Caliban’s quiet. I 
long for the whispering trout stream or 
stilly lake where I can sit and think and 
dream, or just sit. We do not want to forget 
that God spoke to Moses from the burning 
bush on Midian Desert, and that Elijah did 
not find Jehovah in the wind, earthquake, or 
fire. John the Baptist came out of the wilder- 
ness, and Jesus sought it to orient himself. 


There is vital need today for wilderness 


sojournings, burning bushes, and the still 
small voice. But I did not set out to pre- 
pare a sermon or disclose my heretical 


leanings; rather, to tell of one day on a 
certain whimsical, meandering brooklet. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE SMALL STREAM 


Now I have fished some mighty rivers in 
my time, as well as famous, like the Brule 
and Nipigon: but for true rest and recrea- 
tion, forever commend me to the small 
stream, the lazy brooklet. No one ever 
flirted with the Nipigon, indeed, only with 
experienced Indian guides can one fish its 
best water. Everywhere it shouts, “Ap- 
proach at your peril!” No one ever fell in 
love with the Nipigon or rivers of like ilk. 
They repel familiarity, flinging the white 
rag of their rage in your face. But the 
meadow brooklet invites companionship, 
seems to say, “Come and play with me.” 
Just to follow a. creek through pasture, 
meadow, and woodlot is rejuvenating, re- 
creating. A trout stream and a woodland 
path are always feminine; one never knows 
when he will be jilted and can take his 
conje philosophically. I know one wood- 
land path well, know where I can pick it 
up and where I will as certainly lose it, 
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but I follow it often just the same. I am 
acquainted with one trout creek, small al- 
most beyond imagining, which I love above 
all streams because I can follow it from 
genesis to revelations in a single day, al- 
most anywhere pick it up, tuck it under 
my arm, and carry it away. 

It is located just a little way from a city 
of some 35,000, whose pillar of cloud by 
day and pillar of fire by night only accentu- 
ates the joy of the seldom angler who fol- 
lows its tortuous course. It is good to 
know that back there men and women 
worry, sweat, and hurry in their pin- 


feathered city. I enjoy sitting on a hillside, 


below me the dim line of silver marking the 
course of my creek, while off to my left many 
tall chimneys pour their perfume of com- 
merce into the face of the sky. I can just 
sit and paganly hug myself in self-congratu- 
lation. The silver of that streamlet, the 
gold of this dandelion at my feet is infi- 
nitely more worth while than the silver and 
gold for which the eager inhabitants of that 
city moil and toil. But shucks, here I am 
preaching again! : 

Just because I am the angler I am, I 
make a great deal of tackle, though I know 
it is not tackle that makes the angler. 
While I am a fly-fisher, somewhat skilled 
in the manufacture of fuzzy-wuzzy lures, 
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no less an authority than a certain ex- 
President that there is good reason was 
they escape. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE ANGLER 


It is surprising what large fish oll 
little, inconsequential brooklets shelter, 
More than once this stream of mine has 
presented me with a two-pounder, and one 
day I took a square-tailed monster that 
weighed three and one-half pounds. Any- 
one at all familiar with speckled trout 
knows that this is a large fish. Where that 
fish found water enough in my creek to 
sport himself is something of an enigma, but 
the memory of the battle reminds me he 
was in good physical condition. How he 
tore about the little pool, ripping the line 
through the water with an audible hiss. Had 
he been a rainbow, now, he would haye 
freed himself by leaping, but being a brook 
trout, a char, he remained in the water. 
I think I spent all of half an hour with 
him before I led him reluctantly into my 
landing-net and thus to the shore. I am 
free to admit that not once in a hundre 
times could one perform the feat, for in 
so circumscribed an area there is little the 
angler can do save hang on and hope. r 

Another day I hooked a monster which, 
of course, I have always believed larger 
than the one of which I just told you; and 
because the pool—more properly “hole”’— 


A Poot oN MEADOW Brook 


almost like Addison’s Will Wimble, ‘‘tying 
a Mayflie to a miracle,” still I shall not 
quarrel with you if you use garden hackle, 
plebian earth-worms, providing you give 
every trout a chance for its life and return 
all small fish to the water. I want tackle 
as light and airy as it is possible to pro- 
cure or wise to employ. My pet rod, a deli- 
cate cementing of bamboo, is eight and one- 
half feet long and weighs exactly two and 
one-half ounces, with reel and line to pre- 
serve the unities. With such tackle the 
chances are all in favor.of the trout, and as 
for the large fish,—well, we have it on 


was of the sort it was, I took the line in 
my hand and dragged him incontinently and 
perhaps inexcusably right out on the bank. 
Such a fish! Such a fish! The hook tore 
loose and before I could get my hands on 
him he slipped into a hole where a cow hé 

stepped through the sod. I plunged my 
arm down into the dark orifice, only 

touch a cool, velvety shape for a second. 
That hole entered a muskrat tunnel con 
necting with the creek! I saw the grea 
fish as he shot back into the “hole” frot 
which I had pulled him by main streng! 
and awkwardness. I was greater th 
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hua; he only caused the sun to stand 
1 on Gibeon: I extinguished it. I sol- 
nly aver that though it was mid-forenoon 
a wonderful July day, the sun lost its 
lliance and a deep darkness settled over 
face of that tiny valley. 


THE CALL OF THE OPEN 


3ut it is not the possible big fish that 
es me to the little creeks, or any fish at 
but the woo of God’s Out-o’-Doors. I 
e to catch trout; I do catch trout. They 
ve a saying in a certain section of Wis- 
sin that I can capture trout whenever 
d wherever there is a heavy dew, which 
an I will admit is a bit of an exaggera- 
n. It is said of me because I haunt the 
y brooklets, become so intimately ac- 
ainted with them that I know where the 
h are. Any one of half a dozen streams 
ar the city mentioned a while ago al- 
lyS present me with a sufficiently large 
sket of speckled beauties to make a trip 
rth while, even were it not for the en- 
-onment. One reason I am a successful 
mut fisherman is because fish is not the 
ief end of my fishing. Fate, luck,—what- 
er it is,—can but play up to a man who 
esn’t care whether he catches trout or 
t. Any time I am ready to hang my rod 
an alder, as the children of Israel hung 
eir harps on the willows, and set off on 
e trail of some elusive songster. A trout 
ol has little attraction for me when a 
itterfly, with wings like checkered ging- 
im spun out of rainbows, flits across the 
rface of the water. And how can a man 
ink of his “rods and reels and traces,” 

borrow Kipling’s expression, when a 
ood-thrush is lifting this golden voice 
savenward? How a man, after listening 
_ the bird’s vespers, can walk the gross 
1d “unenvisioned’”’ ways of life is beyond 
e. More than once I have been compelled 
. remove my battered hat and say with 
eter, after the miraculous draught of 
shes, “Depart from me for I am a sinful 
an.” So, going trout fishing is like going 
) church, if you go in the right mental at- 
tude; and going to church is valueless, 
‘orse than useless, unless you do. 


Tsun Apiniry TO SEE 


One day, talking to a group of Anglers on 

vis fashion, one interrupted to say, “But, 
[r. Preacher, I have fished for trout all 
ry life; and I never saw or heard any of 
he wonderful things you tell about.” I 
eplied with Turner, when the yokel, look- 
ng over the painter’s shoulder, said: “I 
on’t see anything like that out there”: 
My friend, don’t you wish you could?’ 
ind the wonder of it is, we can, even the 
nost phlegmatic and unimpressionable of 
is. Sad, sad, we have allowed the wheels 
f modern life to crush the love of poesy 
nd solitude out of our souls. We cannot 
et along without trout-fishing, wilderness 
ojourning, and reach the spiritual experi- 
mee we should. 

So, in conclusion, I say that each week 
luring this blessed, God-given summer- 
ime, we should seek a bit of the wildness, 
he quiet; if you please, go fishing. We 
leed it more than we do summer confer- 
mces, summer schools, and camp meetings. 
Mherefore, weary business man and weary 
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preacher, both, slam the desk shut and get 
out where God’s free breezes blow, and his 
birds-whisper of doubt’s surcease and care’s 
anodyne. If you do not come back rested 
mentally, re-created spiritually, it will be 
because you fished simply for fish. Count 
that day lost when you catch nothing but 
the limit of fish! There is an intangible 
tangible catch infinitely more worth while, 
if you get what I mean. So I do not know 
whether this is an article on fishing or a 
sermon, either both or neither; but if I 
have touched you with a longing to get out 
and away, I am satisfied. 


A City Pastor’s Country 


Vacation 
Friends and Fellow Congregationalists: 

Are you interested in a clergyman’s vaca- 
tion experience? Jor variety of things done 
and ‘service rendered it will not be easy to 
match the following story of a city pastor’s 
six weeks’ vacation spent in cities and small 
towns in Maine. 

On reaching his destination this particular 
clergyman went directly into the hayfield, 
where he did a man’s work with scythe, rake, 
and fork. The hay being harvested, he pre- 
pared one and one-half cords of wood for the 
stove. His next venture was in landscape 
gardening where he mowed lawns, trimmed 
hedges, mended roads, and repaired driveways. 

The scene shifts te another locality where 
he found useful work in repairing foundations 
of house, shed, and outbuildings, including 
stone walls, new sills, and heavy undertimbers. 
He worked in the woods felling trees and hew- 
ing timber, with an old-fashioned broadaxe; 
from the timber he built a large drag for farm 
purposes for which he received words of warm- 
est praise, from all the farmers about, for the 
excellence of his handiwork. 

He cruised blueberry plains, and picked 
the berries as if he were a professional; he 
drove a team drawing the fruit, in half-bushel 
boxes, from the rough plains to the highways 
where the auto trucks took them for the 
cannery. 

He shod horses, mended harnesses, tended 
the stock on the farm, milked cows, churned 
the butter, dug potatoes, picked peas, worked 
at cabinet-making, cobbled shoes, ground scis- 
sors, honed razors, trimmed hair, and shaved 
the men on the farm. 

He called on former friends, schoolmates, and 
business and professional associates in four 
of Maine’s largest cities. He had interviews 
with Governor Baxter and members of: the 
Public Service Commission on the strike situ- 
ation in the state; he called on the state 
librarian and talked books; he lunched with a 
prominent New England educator and learned 
what he could, in so short a time, about schools. 

He attended political rallies and spoke at 
them; he read at least two daily papers each 
day, and carefully examined the Literary Di- 
gest and the Outlook every week; he read sev- 
eral books, and prepared two new sermons; he 
preached on three Sundays, and officiated at 
a funeral; he conducted a party of young 
people on a hike to the top of a high moun- 
tain five miles from where he was staying; he 
swam in a near-by lake, and gave instruction 
in that art to some young folks who asked it. 

Strange to say, this clergyman retired early 
each night and was up with the sun in the 
morning; he ate ravenously three times a day, 
and drank heartily of fresh milk on retiring at 
night. 

Result—A gain of fourteen pounds in 
weight, aa enormous increase of nervous en- 
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ergy and intellectual force, and a most refresh- 
ing spiritual experience. 

A vacation spent serving with and working 
for one’s fellows on a common level, as out- 
lined above, cannot be other than richly re- 
warding in genuine sympathy and good fel- 
lowship. It binds men together in an intelli- 
gent understanding of brotherly love, and en- 
ables them the better to appreciate their com- 
mon needs; and through mutual assistance, 
makes it possible for them the more easily to 
attain their highest ideals of life. Such a 
vacation, with its invigorating effects, stimu- 
lates one to face the uncertain future with 
confidence and faith in God and man. 

A City PASTOR. 


To the Oldest Living Thing 
on Earth 


The “Father” Tree of the 
Sequoia Sempervirens Forest 
By Louise Billings 

(Eprrors’ Notre—The author of these verses, 
in explaining her choice of theme, writes: 
Most people know of the Sequoia Semper- 
virens forest on the west coast of our country, 
which trees are supposed to be the oldest liv- 
ing things on earth. Some of these monarchs 
which rear their heads over three hundred feet 
in the air were witnesses of more than half of 
human history. Several of them, among which 
are the “Mother” and the “Father” trees, are 
supposed to be five thousand years old. Last 
summer, in spending a portion of my vacation 
in their shadow and wandering about at their 
feet, the thought of what they had seen and 
what lessons we mortals could learn from. them 
if we would read them aright, grew upon me 
until the accompanying words sang themselves 
through my mind. I have dedicated them to 
the “Father” tree as probably the oldest living 
thing on earth.) 
O mighty “Father” Sempervirens, 
Five thousand summers old, 
So grizzled, gnarled, and hoary-haired 
With pendant gray-green moss; 
What hast thou learned of wisdom and of life 
To teach us how to meet the daily strife 
As does befit the sons of God, 


Thy age bespeaks the worth of patience, 
Of purpose, .and of hope; 

Thy spreading roots, the need of ample base 
To make a life stand firm; 

Thy branches, outward flung with eager reach, 
Bear witness of the comradeship they teach; 
Which does befit the sons of God. 


Thy head so proudly held aloft, 

Above a fire-scarred trunk, 

In silence teaches us to rise 
Triumphant o’er our woes; 

Thy finger ever points us to the sky, 
Reminder mute of all that is most high, 
To us who are the sons of God. 


O mighty “Father” Sempervirens, 

Five thousand summers old, 

So grizzled, gnarled, and hoary-haired, 

But stalwart and serene; 

Like thee we’d stand—unbending, quiet, sure— 
While all the raging storms of life endure, 

As does befit the sons of God. 

Some one has asked the question, ““What do 
girls want?,” and no one in the United States, 
at least, has been able to answer it to uni- 
versal satisfaction. Perhaps their registration 
in the classes opened by the Y. W. C. A. to 
the girls of twenty-nine nationalties in Con- 
stantinople may indicate what girls want in 
that cosmopolitan city; Pnglish classes, 241; 
French, 108; stenography, 7; typewriting, 13; 
gymnastics, 68; dressmaking, 13; Turkish, 20; 
Bible, 60; German, 33. This gives some idea of 
the trend of ambitions of girls of the Near 
East—of what she wants, or thinks she wants. 
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A Hiker’s Philosophy 


Pleasures That the Automobilist Misses 


WO men with packs on their backs were 
‘Fae along a mountain road when 
the sudden loud honk of an automobile horn 
caused them to turn aside and watch a 
touring car speed by. 

«<Not for me, too much like work,” floated 
back the voice of a fat man resting on the 
back seat. 

“What do those people get out of the 
mountains?” asked one of the bronzed hikers, 
disgustedly. ‘‘We are covering fifteen miles 
while they are covering one hundred and 
fifteen, and yet I wouldn’t exchange my fif- 
teen for their one hundred and fifteen with 
their touring car thrown in.” 

“Right,” said the second man, “but it 
wasn’t until two years ago that you made 
me see it. Remember?” 

“Let me see—I parked my car alongside 
the road and made you climb a mountain 
with me, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, you told me I was on the road to 
obesity and old age, when there wasn’t any 
use for it. My previous conception of see- 
ing the country and resting up was to jump 
into my car and,-after a hundred dust- 
eating, car-dodging, and brake-pushing miles, 
pull into some hotel and listen to someone’s 
inane remarks that the country was beauti- 
ful. As a matter of fact, the only thing I 
saw was a blur of trees, and I was getting 
into the habit of jumping into my car if I 
had to travel a half mile. Imagine it! No 
wonder that some wise man says that our 
new generation won’t have any legs, and if 
they do, the human race will be overdevel- 
oped on the right side, like the side-hill 
gopher.” : 

The wealthy tramper who made this re- 
mark was stating a bit of logic of which it 
behooves us all to think, Five minutes off 
the main highway lies the valley of enchant- 
ment, a half mile from the oil-soaked road 
is the vale of mystery, a scant thirty min- 


The Nest of the 


By Edward Vassar Ambler 


utes’ walk out of hearing of the nerve- 
wracking automobile honk lies the moun- 
tain top of great adventure with its spring 
of youth. All these the lazy tourist will 
never see; for he will sit back in the luxury 
of a high-powered touring car which is 
speeding him to some hundred-mile goal 
which he imagines he must reach before 
eandle light. 

Last fall I walked five miles from the 
camp where I was staying to visit a famous 
natural curiosity on a mountain top. I 
came to a wayside booth where a dozen 
touring cars had halted, and asked a number 
of drivers for information regarding its 
whereabouts. They all looked at me with a 
blank stare, and the owner of the booth 
said she had only been there a week and 
didn’t know anything about it. Down into 
the highway came a full hundred hikers, 
representing a well-known mountain club. 

“Sure,” came the prompt answer to my 
question from the leader of the group. “It’s 
right above your head, you can’t miss it; 
you can see it plain from here, but better 
yet, hike up to it.” 

Imagine it! A full half hundred auto- 
mobile tourists and the owner of a .rest 
camp at the foot of a famous curiosity of 
the mountains knew nothing about it, and 
these people had actually come to a stop to 
appease their thirst while scores of others 
sped by with never a glance. 

The first day of September last year 
found me looking at the world through blue 
glasses. I was at the point where the 
mere answering of a question was a rasp to 
my nerves and my stenographer probably 
thought I had a grouch on every. one to 
whom I dictated a letter. 

A week later the world was a cheerful 
place to live in, and I felt as if every 
man I met was my friend. What was the 


Hermit Thrush 


By Arthur Eugene Smith 


Upon Monadnock’s wild and rocky breast, 
Deep in a fringe of dark, secluded wood, 
A pair of hermit thrushes built their nest, 


And there in safety reared their tuneful brood. 
I saw their nest built out of moss and clay, 
And which bespoke a master builder’s skill; 
And gleaming brightly in the warm May day 
Ink-spotted eggs as blue as o’er the hill 
The pending skies, and then what bursts of song, 
Far-flung, arose in rapturous cadences, 
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(When morning swept those rocky steeps along) 
To die in echoes in the leafing trees! 

I knew no loneliness! Friends were near by 

To fill with song the round of wood and sky! 


‘that I was a would-be Indian with a er 


-you to the place where you step out 


Along came a man with a pack on his ba 
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reason? I had taken a journey off the 
beaten path. Several week-ends right 
fore I had jumped into an automobile ai 
sped over miles of country which circled 
back home with jangled nerves; but now 1 
was miles from an automobile road. : 

I had found my cure on the mountg 
tops and along the wood paths. From the 
highest peaks I could find I had loo 
upon the handiwork of God with no 
turbing influence but the hum of a 
distant sawmill. Over and over again 
had remarked to myself that the panoran 
of beauty far below in some valley was | 
wonderful actually to be true. The whitl 
of a partridge gave me a thrill, the chatt 
of a squirrel made me think of the t 


bow and arrow that neyer shot true, in m 
forgotten youth. The drink out of a sp 
seemed more delicious than any concoe 
that had ever been dispensed by man. 
had walked five miles up and up and up 
with the growing impression that I had 
found a mountain that actually had no peak 
and my knees had trembled with what ~ 
thought was fatigue; but I had wa 
down that mountain an hour later as if 
I had entered another healthful day. Any 
mountain climber or nature lover will 
you the same thing, and the one who 0 
attains the highest peaks will climb, eli 
again. If fatigue does come, or a stiffnes 
from using unaccustomed muscles, it 
short lasting to the one who comes to w : 
ship the peaks and who actually stops 
commune with the handiwork of God. 
The highways of the country today 
akin to traveled city streets, and black 
oiled roads, refreshment booths, and r ) 
construction operations are not a cure 
sore eyes or a rest for wearied brains. Thes 
highways and the cars that speed over th 
are a means to an end and that end to 
walk to the spot that is worth your effor 
Once in my youth I was fishing alongsic¢ 
a little mountain stream where I was ho! 
ing a pole as big around as my wrist and 
feeling not a bite at the end of my line. 


and dressed in the first pair of real knic 
that I had ever seen. He stopped 
looked at me for a minute before he ask 
‘Let’s see your hook.” 

When I showed it to him, he remar 
“That hook is all right for whales, son, bi 
youll never catch a mountain fish 
that.” Then he asked my name and 
his way, but two days later I received 4 
letter and it said, “My dear descendant of 
Isaac Walton: Enclosed please find a d 
fishhooks that will catch ’em. Good lv 
till we meet again on the pathway of God's 
great out-of-doors.” ; 

This little note was signed by a famous 
millionaire tramp. I imagine that even 
is past the age of tramping my way aga 
but if he does, I hope to meet a man of 
good sense and taste somewhere off 
beaten path. 
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Prairie Gold 


In the Land of Far-Reaching Harvest Fields 
By Rev. Fred Smith ; 


Newton, 


7H who live on the prairie and with 
God are granted many enriching ex- 
ences. Full well do we know that God 
seamed the rock-ribbed mountains in 
far-away lands with metallic gold, and 
1y there be who have quested for it. But 
t quest is not for us. Ours is the task 
plowing the far-reaching plains and the 
d God has given us also in due measure 
pensation for our work. For be it known 
all that he has sown the far-reaching 
iries with a gold which, while it cannot 
minted into coin, can yet be molded into 
nory. Not that the gold of the prairie 
not a monetary worth. It has. Under 
transforming alchemy of modern busi- 
s the gold we reap comes back to us in 
gold that has been delved from the 
mntain and minted in the city. Thus the 
ole fabric of civilization is bound to- 
her by golden chains. And some there 
seeing these chains, who have declared 
t money is power, the power. 
sut upon this fact and its sequential (we 
1 almost said, its sinful) conclusion we 
1 not stay today. We have a pleasanter 
ng in view. For unto us has been granted 
_ yision of the field of goid that was 
stic, not metallic. We have seen in the 
-vest fields stretching away to the hori- 
’s rim what William Blake the mystic 
y in the sunrise. Some one asked him 
at he saw in that, and he replied: <I 
y an innumerable company of the heavenly 
st singing and praising God.’ So also 
ve we listened to the song of the angels 
the waving of the golden grain and the 
stling of the ripening corn. Looking upon 
sse far-reaching fields of gold our hearts 
ve beat tune to the marching song of 
irry Kemp (save that we would “go north” 
well as west) when he sings: 
om Texas north to Idaho 
Innumerable seas of wheat 


pple beneath the running wind 
And ripen in the golden heat. 


om Texas north to Idaho 

There spreads a mighty chart of gold 
ade up of farm and farm on farm 
All into one huge vista rolled.... 


thousand thousand dusty men, 
The thing you reap is more than wheat, 
more than bins of yellow grain 
For hungry continents to eat.... 


is Love that you are reaping there, 
’Tis life that laughs at its. brief span: 
yur harvest is a sacrament 
Where God himself grows one with man! 
And now do you see why ‘‘out here where 
e West begins” there are some of us who 
ink of the waving grain and the rustling 
rm as prairie gold! 
In the days of my boyhood full well do I 
call the fascinating story of The Field of 
e Cloth of Gold. There in regal pomp one 
ng entertained another, and all the fur- 
shings were of gold. It was a story well 
leulated to set aflame the imagination of 
growing boy, but in these latter days 


poet’s eye here, too, is prairie gold. 


Kansas 


there has come to me the glory of another 
field of a cloth of gold ‘where God himself 
comes down the soul to greet” and glory 
crowns the harvest field. Many a legend 
and story have we read of the fabled pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end, how that men 
have scaled the mountains and mariners 
have sailed the Seven Seas for that illu- 
sionary hope; but we have had no heed to 
travel afar to find our heart’s desire. Men 
have sown the plains with fiery grains and 
the gold of God has spilled itself over the 
prairies rolling right up to our very doors. 
A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky; 
The rich ripe tint of the cornfield, 
The wild geese sailing high. 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod: 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And some of us call it God. 

The mention of goldenrod awakens 
within me the inward monitor which men 
call memory and I hear a yoice within me 
saying that mot alone in autumn does the 
good God vesture the prairies in gold but 
all through the growing season. In bloom- 
ing flower as well as in ripened grain we 
are reminded of the glint and the gleam of 
gold. The observant watcher of the flora 
of the prairie needs no telling that yellow— 
gold—is the predominant color among the 
flowers: sunflower, and black-eyed susan, 
and all the rest. And for the man with the 
True 
it is that the prosaic, practical-minded man 
sees oftentimes in these flowers nothing but 
weeds. And in the meeting with such a 
man I am reminded of the lines of the poet 
who, on meeting Peter Bell, found that: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more. 

And we are constrained to ask: -Who 
would be a Peter Bell? Surely that man is 
blind who will not see beauty as well as 
banefulness in a “weed.” We go with those 
who have found “on every prairie path. the 
sunlight tint of Fairy Gold.” Let us give 
the poet within us as well as the practical 
man his chance. Then having taken our 
fill of the beauty of these golden-headed 
flowers which God makes beautiful in their 
own season, we can then “go to” and, for 
the sake of a larger good, plow them under- 
ground, so that, giving their life for the 
later harvest of grain and corn they shall 
at last appear transformed and glorified in 
tasselled corn and ripened grain. Thus, like 
the quality of mercy, they will twice bless, 
blessing him who sees them vestured in 
beauty as “weeds” and then again when he 
sees them as wheat in the harvest. 

Wonderful can be the ingathering of gold 
from the prairie if men will only have it 
so. The pity is that so many think only of 
the gold that clinks instead of thinking also 
of the gold that charms. They gather only 
the gold that is for the service of man, for- 
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getting the gold that is for the soul of man. 
Remember you the story of the besieging of 
Hlisha by the Syrians and how that the 
mountains were full of “the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof”? We, too, 
have looked abroad over the fields and we 
have seen a golden horseman riding by leay- 
ing everywhere on upland and lowland the 
glint and gleam of prairie gold, and the 
glory of the Lord was there. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


President Shipman Resigns 

After 18 years with Atlanta Theological 
Seminary, the last six years as president, Dr. 
Frank R. Shipman retires from the presidency 
of the seminary. Trustees and students deeply 
regret the necessity of the resignation. The 
last two years have been’the best in the his- 
tory of the seminary. The attendance, morale, 
and advanced academic standards indicate 
notable progress in the history of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Shipman has shown marked ability 
in teaching and administration, and has given 
himself with utmost consecration to the im- 
portant task of preparing leaders for the grow- 
ing work of the denomination in the Southeast. 
The seminary fills a real need. Twenty former 
students of the seminary are now serving as 
pastors and general workers in the Southeast. 
They are advancing in life and elevating the 
standards of the churches. President Shipman 
will retain a sympathetic relation to the semi- 
nary. The commencement exercises marked a 
decided advance both in the character of the 
students and the standards of instruction. The 
commencement address was by Rev. BH. OC. 
Gillette of Jacksonville, Fla. LB K. 


Star Academy Closes 

Fourteen years ago the Extension Boards 
took up an important work at Star, N. C., as 
a mission field on the Larger Parish Plan, with 
the Star Academy as a part of the large pro- 
gram. The results have been a moral and 
religious uplift of the entire region. The vil- 
lage has developed rapidly and the educational 
work of the academy has been taken over by 
the village. Plans are forming to use the 
plant for a Folk School modeled after the 
plan of the Denmark Folk School. The lead- 
ing educators of the state co-operate with the 
Star trustees. Our denomination has no finan- 
cial responsibility for the proposed Folk School. 
All financial obligations to the denomination 
will be met and the valuable plant will be 
used for this new and promising movement 
for the uplift of the youth and adults of the 
region about Star. It is gratifying that the 
efforts of the Extension Boards have proved 
so successful at Star. Dey 


Daughters of Missionaries 

Of Northfield Seminary’s graduating class of 
55 students, seven are daughters of mission- 
aries. Among these is the daughter of Rev. 
Walter B. Esson, now working under the 
American Board at Porus, Jamaica. 

Dr. Samuel W. Zwemer has a daughter in 
this class, as have also missionaries of the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, 
and Dutch Reformed Boards. These young 
women come from China, India, Hgypt, and 
the Canal Zone. 

Dr. Robert H. Speer, who is a vice-president 
of the board of trustees of the Northfield 
Schools, will deliver the graduation sermon at 
Northfield this year, and also the address to 
the graduating class at their commencement 
exercises. The commencement dates are June 
6-8. 
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In the City of Two Presidents 


Congregationalists’ Part in Quincy’s Progress : 


NTIL 1898 the huge cedar reproduced 
U on the city seal of Quincy, Mass., 
remained to mark the beginnings of her 
history. Her men and women have been 
like trees of Lebanon. The tercentenary now 
being celebrated recalls great names: the 
Adamses, father and son; John Hancock; 
Abigail Adams, John’s distinguished wife; 
Dorothy Q. of poetic fancy. The homes of 
these celebrities are national shrines. Under 


THE CHURCH OF THE PRESIDENTS 


the direction of Virginia Tanner the pageant 
staged at Merry Mount Park introduces these 
personages as well as “Merrie” Thomas 
Morton, Sir Harry Vane, and Anne Hutchin- 
son. Guides will escort visitors to the birth 
and burial places of Presidents. 


Quincy—after 1792—was formerly the 
North Precinct of Braintree. At the date 
named it was christened for Col. John 
Quincy, head of the family giving presidents 
to Harvard, mayors to Boston, and patriots 
unnumbered to America. Beginning in 1625— 
when Captain Wollaston landed an expedi- 
tionary force of whites—the town has grown 
into a populous community with a world- 
wide reputation. No other community in 
the country has cradled two Presidents. Its 
granite built King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
Bunker Hill Monument. ‘The latter memo- 
rial was responsible for the first American 
railway, about three miles long, from Quincy 
quarries through East Milton to the Nepon- 
set River. Her industrial life includes the 
great plant of the Fore River ship yards. 
The U-boats and men-of-war, with which 
this generation connects the works, are the 
successors of the renowned clippers and 
whalers of earlier days. Quincy became a 
city in 1888. 

In the remote time church and state were 
practically identical. And it must be ac- 
knowledged that national values develop 
from religious influence. When ambassador 
to Hngland, John Adams wrote, “The meet- 
ing house and school and training field are 
scenes where New Hugland men are formed.” 
According to Charles Francis Adams, his- 
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torian of Quincy, the second President once 
summed up, as he characterized the stock 
he knew best, by saying, ‘The New England 
man is a meeting-going animal.” 


Tur First PARISH CHURCH 


Organized interest in religion took form 
in house and service as early as 1639, when 
the flock gathered by John Wheelwright 
three years before entered into church coy- 
enant. The legal heir to this historic group 
is now the First Parish, Unitarian, by its 
own statement, since 1750. In 1824 came the 
separation of church and town. ‘The pres- 
ent house of worship, the Temple of the 


Golden Dome and the gift of John Adams, ' 


was dedicated in 1828, two years following 
his decease, when, according to the notable 
epitaph within the church, “he was sum- 
moned to the independence of immortality.” 
The pew of John Quincy Adams is exhibited, 
and in the erypt were buried this President, 
his distinguished father, and accomplished 
mother. This was also the church of John 
Hancock, whose father (John) was its pas- 
tor from 1726 to 1744. The present min- 
ister is Rev. Fred A. Weil. : 


CONGREGATIONALISM BEGINS 


Without raising the question of the de- 
nominational status of the Church of the 
Presidents from the historic angle, it is suffi- 
cient to say that modern Congregationalism 
in Quiney had its origin at high sources. 
During the winter of 1831-32, Lyman Beecher 
in the town hall opened a course of lec- 
tures on religion as held by the conservative 
wing. This was evidently a part of his con- 
troversy with Dr. Channing. Out of this 
series, in which also John Codman and 
Nehemiah Adams were heard, came regular 


Sunday services. An organization was 
formally recognized by council, Aug. 16, 
1832, as the Evangelical Congregational 


F 
—— 
Church of Quincy. Most of the twenty- ni 
charter members were dismissed from a 
local Episcopal church. Supplied for t 
years, the people engaged in building a me 
ing house, now standing and known as Ha 
cock Hall, dedicated Aug. 20, 1834, ‘h 
present house of worship is its mooatl 
(1871). The first installed pastor was ) 
M. Cornell, whose service began with I 
original edifice. He remained five yea 
Dr. Cornell was the author (1878) of a1 
entertaining volume, Recollections of Y 
Olden Time. He quotes Dr. Codman as 
ing of the Quincey church: “It was t 
feeblest infant I ever knew.” Pastor Corn 
speaks of the cordial relations of the 
isters in those disputatious times, and g 
on record regarding John Quincy Adams 
follows: “It has never been proven that 
was a Unitarian, and when in Washingto 
he attended the Presbyterian Church.” 
During this ministry the congregation 
definitely set itself in favor. of total a 
ence, a principle which, through Henry H 
Faxon, Eva M. Brown, and the Kings, made 
the city noteworthy in later times. Duri 
the service of the second minister, Wil 
Allen, the church condemned slavery (184 
withholding fellowship from any engaged 
it. Among the conspicuous pastors of 1 
pre-war period was J. Henry Thayer, la 
professor of Hebrew at Harvard. Key. k 
ward Norton, readily recalled by old 
readers, guided the church for twenty 
years (1874-94), when he became pa 
emeritus. Three years ago a memorial 
let was dedicated to his memory and ra 
service. E. N. Hardy, now secretary of t 
American Tract Society, was minister 
enteen years during which the parish flou 
ished in numbers and finances. In 1896 
church was ineorporated as “Bethany.” — 


Benjamin A. Willmott, recent pastor 
Eliot, Roxbury, \was minister from 1912 to 
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preaching to congregations often tax- 
he capacity of the house. He was fol- 
1 by Thomas C. Richards, now of Med- 

During these two pastorates more 
300 were added to the rolls. The pres- 
minister, BH. I. Lindh, began service 
14, 1919, and 232 
been received, mak- 
the total present 
bership 723, includ- 
a strong group of 
ators and public offi- 
. New building plans 
now being considered 
neet growing school 
social service needs. 
any has sent into 
current ministry 
ur W. Bailey, di- 
or of religious edu- 
on at First, Paw- 
et, R. I., and Stanley 
Sherman, Franklin, 
H. Mrs. Mabel S. 
ger of the W. H. 
A. and Rey. David 
feid are members of 
church. 


VOLLASTON PARISH 


hat part of the city 
wn as the Heights is 
seat of a flourishing 
rch about to observe 
26) its fiftieth anni- 
sary. It had begin- 
zs two years earlier 
was organized and 
icated its house of 
‘ship May 4, 1876. 
e charter members are 
| connected with the 
rch. Today the first edifice is being re- 
“ed for the modern structure, a picture of 
ich accompanies this article. It is located 
n the farm once owned by the husband of 
1e Hutchinson. To it she came on her 
, from Boston when banished from Mas- 
husetts. Wollaston has shared in the 
elopment of the city as a commuters’ 
ze; the present membership of the church 
310. In 1915 a commodious parish house 
s erected and the new church building 
1 harmonize in material and design. The 
‘sSonage was built in 1891. Among the 
mg former ministers are Rev. Messrs. 
H. Allen, later at Rockland, now of New 
rk; E. A. Robinson, Billerica; E. A. 
ase, Washington St., Beverly. Dr. I. W. 
sath has been pastor since 1912, achiev- 
- notable success. This rapidly growing 
rish has given continuous evidence of co- 
aration with other sections of the city; 
1897 it guaranteed a resident minister 
‘the Park and Downs Church, now Union. 


At Quincy POINT 


Congregationalism at the Point is a de- 
lopment from Methodist foundings in 
37, from which also it inherited its house 
worship dedicated a year later. There 
sre in all nineteen ministers in service up 
1883 when the organization became Con- 
egational. The present pastor is Carlton 
iston, who came from a successful min- 
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istry at Waldo, Brockton, in 1924, succeed- 
ing H. E. Hurd, now of Center, Haverhill. 
This part of the city saw remarkable growth 
during the late war and the expansion of the 
Fore River plant. It has now 300 members 
and that number is exceeded in the church 


BETHANY CHURCH, QUINCY 


school by fifty. One of the former ministers 
was George Benedict, whose son, H. H., is 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary at Warsaw, Poland. 


ATLANTIC: THE FourtTH CHURCH 


Memorial Church, Atlantic, grew from a 
school established by R. F. Gordon, pastor 
at Neponset, in 1881. Four years later a 
church was organized with thirty-one mem- 
bers, and a chapel built. F. L. Bristol was 
the first pastor, installed when the church 
was recognized in September, 1885. For 
twenty years growth was slow, pastorates 
short. In 1908 T. W. Davison began his 
conspicuous ministry. With grants from 
the Church Union and Old South Church of 
Boston, an attractive stone edifice was dedi- 
cated in January, 1911.. In three years the 
indebtedness of construction was cleared, 
and the church became self-supporting as 
well. In 1916 adjoining land was purchased, 
which now holds a modern parsonage with- 
out inecumbrance, and with sufficient area 
for a parish house. The school has grown 
to such proportions that this is needed. 

Since the organization of the church 517 
have united in membership, 354 during the 
present pastorate. Insisting upon keeping 
its roll on a working basis, its membership 
today is 296. Mr. Davison is not only 
dean of the Congregational ministers of the 
city but his relation antedates that of all 
the clergy of Quincy. 
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Tur SWEDISH GROUP 


The development of the quarries in par- 
ticular attracted many from overseas, among 
them the fine stock from Sweden. In 1885 
this group had grown to church possibilities 
within our own order. Previously services 
had been held in the homes. The new 
organization was first housed on Quarry St. 
With increasing numbers from the Father- 
land a permanent minister was secured and 
Axel Nordin came from their kindred in 
Campello (Brockton). During his pastorate 
the congregation grew rapidly, a better lo- 
eation was secured and a new church com- 
pleted in February, 1890. A Y. M. C, A. 
aided in establishing the work. Other so- 
cietieSs followed, and the church building 
was remodeled in 1901. In 1916 a pipe 
organ was installed costing $2,000. The 
present pastor, H. R. Nelson, came in 1923. 
The membership is 250, with 175 in the 
school. Well organized, its work is most 
effective and is highly valued by the 
churches of the city. 


THE FREE FINNISH CHURCH 

Probably the largest Finnish Congrega- 
tional church of New England is in Quincy. 
For thirty years it has had an established 
reputation for missionary activity. Its first 
minister, C. S. Henrikson (1896-1907), opened 
a school for his own and the youth coming 
from the Homeland. This was later removed 
to Revere and then Cambridge.- Through 
this agency young people have been trained 
as Christian workers who are now in Serv- 
ice in this country, Canada, and Finland. 
The Quincey church has had but three pas- 
tors prior to the coming of V. V. Sundelin, 
the present minister. Mr. Henrikson was 


, succeeded by Cc. E. Stenman, now at the 


head of the Finnish department of Union 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. The third 
pastor was J. H. Lillback, Golgotha Church, 
Brooklyn. The church has been self-support- 
ing since 1921. Its membership is 156, with 


Rey. THomas W. DAVISON 


an unusually active Christian Endeavor So~ 

ciety of a hundred. Among those who have. 

entered religious work from this parish is, 
(Continued on page 733) 
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Congregational Mergers Proposed 


Tentative Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Missionary Organization—May 23, 1925 


(Hprrors’ Note—The Committee of Twelve 
on Missionary Organization, which made a pre- 
liminary report to the Commission on Missions 
at Chicago last January, has reached unanimous 
agreement upon the following report and recom- 
mendations. The committee had another day 
of hearings in New York on May 19, and then 
proceeded to Lake Mohonk, where its members 
reached agreement and drafted this report. The 
committee invites free and frank discussion of 
its proposals, and “The Congregationalist” will 
publish communications on all sides of this 
discussion. All constructive suggestions will be 
considered when the committee meets at Wash- 
ington neat October, the week before the meet- 
ing of the National Council, when there will be 
a final revision of the report, which will come to 
the National Cowncil through the Commission 
on Missions. Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., is a 
member of the Committee of Twelve but. he is 
abroad. He will have an opportunity to act 
upon the report before its submission to the 
Commission on Missions.) 

HE Committee of Twelve on Missionary 
ft eae was commissioned to prepare 
a plan for the further consolidation of boards, 
periodicals, and promotion, and for the consid- 
eration of other problems of missionary organ- 
ization. This commission grew out of the wide- 
spread sense of need that our missionary organ- 
jzations should: be so simplified as to increase the 
effectiveness both of the appeal to the churches 
and of administrative organization. The giving 
of the churches is impeded by a confusion re- 
sulting from the large number of societies and 
percentages. Simplification can be secured with- 
out affecting the variety and concreteness of 
appeal. It will turn attention from the mechan- 
ies of many societies to the work itselfi—human- 
izing the apportionment. 

The simplifications proposed should increase 
the efficiency of administrative organization. 
Then a row of friendly but unrelated societies 
become departments of a single enterprise, re- 
sulting in no loss of efficient detailed attention 
to the departmental program but in a new unity 
of outlook in the accomplishment of the entire 
task. 

One of the greatest advantages in consolida- 
tion will be in the co-operation between men 
and women in the total program. This has led 
to the recommendation of the Committee that 
women be accorded at least one-third representa- 
tion in governing boards and committees and 
the same principle might well obtain in the 
National Council and State Conferences. 

In the fall of 1924 the committee was of the 
opinion that for the sake of simplification in 
administration and appeal, the societies should 
be reduced to four in number. At Chicago four 
months later, further consideration and discus- 
sion led the Committee to reduce the number to 
four. At the present time there is a unanimous 
vote for two. 

Since the meeting in Chicago in January, 
1925, the Committee has had the benefit -of 
careful thought expressed in resolutions and let- 
ters received from Boards of the National So- 
cieties, state organizations, local associations, 
and individuals. In response to our request that 
the societies concerned make a careful study of 
methods by which suggested consolidations 
could best be carried out in case the National 
Council approves them, we have already re- 
ceived a very thorough study of the problems 
of consolidation in reference to the foreign 
boards. We have also received brief recommen- 
dations from the secretaries of the home boards 


worked out in conference with the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation and a preliminary 
report from the special committee on the pro- 
posed consolidated magazine. 


Proposals of the Committee of Twelve 
Under the general plan of placing the mis- 
sionary activities of the denomination in two 
societies, one for home and one for foreign 
work, we make the following recommendations: 


I. CoNSOLIDATION AND ORGANIZATION 


1. The Foreign Work. We recommend a com- 
plete unification of the Women’s Boards with 
the American Board, including unification : 

(a) In the conduct of the foreign mission 
work of the denomination on the foreign field. 

(6) In the administration of the work in 
the departments at home, 

(c) In appeals to the denomination in be- 
halt of foreign missions. 

(¢) In foreign missionary education and 
promotion throughout the denomination. 


This would make necessary the reconstituting 
of the present organization along the following 
lines: 


(a) <A board of directors large enough to be 
representative of the different sections of the 
country aud the several departments of the 
work; this board to be composed of at least 
one-third women and to be elected by the Na- 
tional Council, the secretary of the National 
Council to be a member ew officio but without 
vote. 

(b) The Prudential Committee to be recon- 
stituted so that the members shall be at least 
one-third women, to be selected by the Ameri- 
can Board at its biennial meeting with the Na- 
tional Council, in a way to make the women 
members co-ordinate with the men in eyery 
respect, as an integral part of the management 
in order that the splendid values of the four 
boards may be conserved. This committee is to 
be chosen by the Board from its own members. 


(c) Departmental secretaries, men and 
women. 
(d) <A cabinet composed of the departmental 


secretaries, substantially on the present basis. 


(e) Regional committees corresponding in 
general to the present areas of the Women’s 
Boards and to be comprised of both men and 
women ; the functions of these committees would 
be: 

1. The conservation of the work and interest 
of the present woman’s organizations, 


2. Promotional and educational work as a 
link between the national societies and the 
state organizations so as to correlate the com- 
mon work of each region as a whole. 

3. The promotion of regional conferences. 

4, The carrying on of the various necessary 
services now rendered by the district OniCes 
and secretaries. 


2. The Home Work. We recommend the crea- 
tion of a single national organization for the 
home work to be called the Congregational 
Home Board. This should be formed somewhat 
on the plan of the American Board after that 
shall have been reconstituted as proposed. Di- 
vision of the work into departments would en- 
able the new board to retain the present effec- 
tive administrative and executive forces where 
advisable. A plan embodying such a division of 
functions should be left flexible for future re- 
adjustments. The legal entities of the present 
societies may be preserved over a period of 
years for the sake of safeguarding legacies in 
wills already drawn and of protecting property 
rights as is proposed by the foreign boards. 
The present societies should cease to function 
in other capacities, and as soon as practicable, 
vest in this new society title to properties now 
owned, both real and personal, with the ex- 
plicit provision that all trust funds should be 
used for the purposes designated by the donors. 


_ gest the following scheme of organizati 


June . 


This plan would involve bringing under ee 
management : ; 


The American Missionary Association 

The Congregational Home Missionary 8 

The Congregational Church Building § 

The Congregational Sunday School Hx 
Society 

The Congregational Education Society 

The Congregational Foundation for Edu 


The Congregational Board of Mini 
Relief ae 

The Annuity Fund for Congrega 
Churches 


and the merging into the resultant com 
of the Congregational Woman’s Home M 
ary Federation. These nine organizations 
be merged with or controlled by the new 
so as to bring all of their activities un 
control of a single board of directors. 

It'is the judgment of this Committee that 
maintenance of a national organization 
men is contrary to the principle of merge: 
would stand in the way of the realization 
very objectives we are trying to reach th 
the merging of the present missionary ag 

For the new National Home Board we 


(a) A board of directors large enough 
representative of the different sections o 
country and the several departments o! 
work; this board to be composed of at 
one- -third women and to be elected by 
tional Council, the secretary of the Nat 
Council to be a member e# officio but w 
vote. 

(b) ‘An executive committee composed 
least one-third women; the women mem 
be co-ordinate with the men in every 
as an integral part of the management. 
committee is to be chosen by the- Board 
its own members. 

(c) Departmental 
women. : 

(d) A cabinet composed of departr 
secretaries. q 

(e) Regional committees correspondin 
general to the present areas, these committe 
be comprised of both men and women. The 
tions of these committees would be: 

1. The conservation of the work and 
terest of the present women’s organizatio: 

2. Promotional and educational work 
link between the national societies and 
state organizations so as to correlate the ¢ 
mon work of each region as a whole, 


3. The promotion of regional conference: 


4. The carrying out of the various 
sary services now rendered~ by the 
offices and secretaries. 


secretaries, men — 


In proposing this reorganization of 
isting societies, we call attention to the fol 
lowing: 4 

1. The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, which 
the custody of the holding corporation 0: 
National Council and which now pays 
its entire income to the Annuity Fund for 
gregational Churches for distribution, r 
undisturbed. 

2. The Publishing Society, a purely b 
enterprise, is left a separate entity und 
National Council. 

We request the various organizations 
cerned to suggest the most feasible y 
which the foregoing recommendations 


‘carried out. 


II. RELATIONS OF STATE AND Nationa 
ORGANIZATIONS if 


1. The Representative Relation. There ‘i 
growing recognition of the responsibility 0 
churches of a conference for missiona’ 
extension work within their borders. 
obligation is not necessarily exclusive 
rests primarily on the churches of the 
This has long been recognized by 
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- and is being vigorously asserted by the 
- states. With this position we are in 
ecord, and believe that this responsibility 
s the state organization the logical rep- 
tatives within their borders for the na- 
| missionary societies and their regional 
ies, 
Ohoice of Hxecutives. In view of the fact 
the state organizations are becoming more 
more the official representative of the 
mal Societies, and in our judgment ought 
, do, we are impressed with the recom- 
ations of the Superintendents’ Committee 
the state organizations, in choosing their 
executives, might well consult with the 
national societies to insure harmony and 
eration. 
State Percentages. In view of the sim- 
ation of percentages through the two- 
ty plan we suggest that in the future 
Survey Committee, after conference with 
sentatives from the states and the na- 
1 societies shall present at the Midwinter 
ing three percentages, one for the for- 
board, one for the home board, and one 
state work. These percentages should 
be acted on by the states, which having 
adopted percentages should adhere to 
for the entire year. 
Co-operation at Board Meetings. We 
nmend that state organizations consider 
advisability of inviting representatives of 
national, foreign, and home boards to sit 
larly with them at their board meetings. 
Unified Women’s State Organizations. In 
of the unification and merging of the 
en’s foreign and home missionary organ- 
ons with the foreign and home boards, we 
ess the hope that ultimately there will 
n each state a single organization of wo- 
in co-operation with the state conferences 
the furtherance of the entire missionary 
ram of the denomination. 


III. Jornr PROMOTION 


A Joint Promotional Council. The Com- 
ee recommends a Promotional Council 
+h will be an empowered cabinet, repre- 
ative of the national societies and the 
> conferences, having supervision of all 
itation of funds, individual as well as mass 
al, 

fe believe a Promotional Council can be 
constituted as to provide imperatively 
led unification of promotion and have the 
est promise of success because this is the 
nal outgrowth of our past practice and 
. to our democratic ideals. 

eouncil of fourteen would include four 
en by each of the two national boards, 
three superintendents chosen by the body 
tate superintendents; also the General Sec- 
ry of the National Council, the Promo- 
al Secretary, and the Secretary of the 
man’s Advisory Committee, ex officiis. 
Relations with Commission on Missions. 
- Promotional Council shall be the admin- 
ative but not the authoritative body. The 
amission on Missions, and, ad interim, the 
cutive Committee of the Commission on 
sions, authoritatively represent the WNa- 
ial Council, at the regular meeting of 
ch the Promotional Secretary shall report. 
: Promotional Secretary shall be elected on 
ination of the “Promotional Council” by 
Commission on Missions. The “Promo- 
1 Council’ shall annually elect its own 
irman, They shall report to the Hxecu- 
» Committee of the Commission on Missions. 


“he “Promotion Council’ shall: 

. Direct the standardized program of pro- 
tion culminating in the Every Member 
1yass. 

. Develop a secondary program of -promo- 
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tion which may be helpful to churches not 
working under the standard plan. 

3. Have general supervision of the indi- 
vidual appeals usually made by a particular 
society, often for a special piece of work in 
the program of that society. Hach society 
working chiefly in its own interests has built 
up lists for special appeal but the total of all 
these lists is but a small percentage of Con- 
gregationalists of sufficient means to be able 
to respond to definite appeals. With reason- 
able regard for the confidential nature of these 
lists and of the relation of each society to in- 
dividuals, it is hoped that the “Promotional 
Council” can so co-ordinate such consolidation 
as to greatly augment the number of Congre- 
gationalists who, during each year, shall re- 
ceive special appeal, and to largely increase the 
sum secured from such solicitation. The de- 
velopment of practical plans to this end will 
require that the Promotional Council shall 
work in closest harmony with the Laymen’s 
Advisory Committee. 


1V. Tur CoNSoLIDATION OF MAGAZINES 


1. A United Publication. The Congrega- 
tional Churches have at the present time three 
main periodicals, The Congregationalist, a 
weekly religious newspaper with 18,000 sub- 
seribers, the Missionary Herald, a monthly 
devoted to foreign missions with 21,000 sub- 
seribers, and the American Missionary, a 
monthly devoted to home missions with 29,000 
subscribers. The total subscription list of 
68,000, without allowance for duplication of 
names, estimated to be not more than 10 per 
cent., when set over against the fact of ap- 
proximately 400,000 Congregational families, 
shows that Congregational publications are not 
being read by any large proportion of our eight 
to nine hundred thousand church members. 

All three periodicals are published at a 
loss; The Congregationalist has an annual 
deficit of approximately $18,000, borne by the 
Education Society; the Missionary Herald of 
$18,000, borne by the American Board and the 
Women’s Boards; and the American. Mission- 
ary of $21,000, borne by the Home Boards; the 
total deficit being $57,000. 

A wide demand is being made for a single 
publication, for which a real campaign could 
be put on in our churches. With a single 
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periodical we may hope for some economy in 
publication and distribution and an increase 
in circulation. It is estimated that with a 
circulation for the combined magazine of 50,000: 
at a price of $3 per year, including a club. 
subscription rate and a still further reduced 
rate for multiple subscriptions, it should come 
to self-support. Such a campaign as suggested 
ought to result in a circulation far beyond the 
aggregate circulation of the present publica- 
tions. We may hope to have missionary news. 
read by a very much larger number of our 
church membership; and to have a wider inter- 
est awakened in the work and program of our 
denomination, 

2. Missionary Supplements. At the same 
time it is recognized that in the Wissionary 
Herald the American Board has a journal of 
long and splendid history, the oldest magazine 
in the country with a name dear to very many 
households, a journal which the Board regards 
as essential to the maintenance of interest in 
foreign missions. Many have the same feel- 
ing about the American Missionary as the 
organ for the dissemination of home missionary 
information and for the securing of financial 
aid. 

3. Tentative Recommendation. After long 
discussion of methods and in view of the ten- 
tative suggestions of the Committee on Pro- 
posed Consolidated Periodical, we submit 
the following as a tentative plan: That The 
Congregationalist, the weekly church paper, 
contain in each issue missionary material 
furnished by the American Board and by the 
consolidated Home Board; that there be two 
missionary supplements, each having six issues 
during the year, one published under the super- 
vision of the American Board and which may 
be known as the Missionary Herald, the other 
to be published under the supervision of the 
Home Board and which may be known as the 
American Missionary, such supplements to be 
published alternately or at stated times other- 
wise arranged. Let the paper, with its sup- 
plements as above recited, be furnished at a 
price not to exceed $3 per year, club rate $2.75, 
multiple rate $2. Let the supplements be 
furnished separately, the twelve issues not to 
exceed $1 per year. 

(Signed) 
Witt1AM Horace Day, Chairman 
Hieert A. Harvey, Secretary 
Henry M. BrarpsLey 
Hucn Eimer Brown 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans 
Henry K. HYDE 
Horace C. Mason 
Mrs. BH. A. OSBORNSON 
Dett A. SCHWEITZER 
Mrs. Lucius H. THAYER 
Mrs. CHARLES R. WILSON 


Secretary Bliss Called to Maine 

Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, New England District 
Secretary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Boston, has been 
called to the position of Superintendent of the 
Congregational Conference and Missionary So- 
ciety of Maine. He has accepted to begin work 
in September. 


A Boox or SuNSETS, by WittIAM L. 
Stinger (Abingdon Press. $1.00). Pleasant 
sketches by a well-known Methodist preacher, 
reminiscent of travel in various lands. 

Tue GARDEN OF FOLLY, by STEPHEN LEA- 
cock (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). More Leacock 
humor dealing with some of the big (?) prob- 
lems of life,—salesmanship, love, ete. It is 
full of the same kind of wit and brilliance 
which has made the author’s books always 
popular. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Affirmation of Life 


It would appear that some people, who would 
feel outraged if they thought anyone was try- 
ing to fool them about an important matter, 
like, nevertheless, to be fooled. They delight 
in self-deception. They blame their environ- 
ment for the things that trouble them, or blame 
life, or blame God; but it is in themselves that 
the trouble lies. They have let their imagina- 
tion become maggoty. 

Most of us prefer not to have maggots in 
our food. Is it any less desirable to let mental 
maggots live in the mind? The psychologists 
have invented the phrase, “flight into disease.” 
They mean by it, as Freud explains, that some 
people take refuge in sickness today just as 
some other people took refuge in the cloister 
long ago—to escape from a world that they 
did not like. The assuming of disease is not a 
deliberate act of the consciousness. What the 
conscious mind is guilty of is an unwillingness 
to accept life with its hard experiences. Then 
the subconscious mind, by some mysterious 
working, causes symptoms of disease to appear 
in the body in answer to that conscious nega- 
tion of life. The sickness provides relief from 
some dreaded or hated situation, it gets inter- 
est and sympathy and tender care for the per- 
son who feels himself neglected and ill-used, it 
secures the coveted rest for him who is in re- 
volt against the long, long unvaried struggle. 

The man who says “Yea” to life, and who 
desires, above all things else, to be healthy- 
minded, turns his face in exactly the opposite 
direction to such reactions. He keeps his 
conscious, constructive, healthy mind on duty 
as the central operator in his nervous system. 
He wants to do what other men do, and to 
live the life of a normal person. 

The man who lets himself think of his sick- 


ness as something that in itself gives him dis-. 


tinction and importance is the man who is 
likely to tie himself up perpetually to the limi- 
tations of his inferiority. The desire to live 
life with an absolutely healthy mind is a 
mighty factor in carrying the body sturdily 
through whatever experiences come. 

Life demands everlastingly from each one of 
us the great word, “Yea.” It demands also 
the continual effort to live creatively. If the 
disagreeable situation can be changed, creative 
activity will be directed to that end. But 
whether it can be changed or not, the man who 
is obliged to meet it has a hard task of crea- 
tive effort to make with regard to himself. He 
must so regulate his reactions to the perpetual 
irritation that his life, instead of being spoiled 
by it, will be made the richer and greater and 
happier. The cultivation of the sense of humor 
will help him. The development of a great 
pity will help him more. But above all he will 
be helped by learning to perceive and love in- 
creasingly life’s matchless spiritual values, 
and by giving himself over to a great resolve 
to live for and with those lasting realities. 

It is after all in one’s own mind and spirit 
that deliverance must be found. He who wishes 
to live happily and healthily must not harbor 
rebellious and unruly and explosive longings. 
He must make his self superior to his environ- 
ment. He must say “Yea” to life. But he 
must say “Yea” in the creative spirit that 
labors to bring improvement both to environ- 
ment and to self. He must see in the diffi- 
culties of life a challenge to the creativeness 
of the spirit. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE EVIL OF WORRY 


Take therefore no anxious thought for 
the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof—Matt. 6:34. 


I am more and more amazed to see how 
fond people are of carrying unnecessary bur- 
dens in this life. I do not wonder they find 
it difficult to get along. The burden of un- 
necessary proprieties, the burden of un- 
necessary conventionalities! Some people 
have the burden of the tuft-hunter, the bur- 
den of the men who are always bowing 
down before their fellow-men, all the un- 
necessary burdens that Jesus never bore. 
Some people wonder how Jesus could ever 
bear such a load upon his heart and soul, 
but then he did not bear your burdens; he 
would not have borne them for worlds. He 
never loaded himself down as you do with. 
the false things in the world, the things 
that don’t matter, that you allow to press 
your souls down and become a burden upon 
your lives. He never bore them, and so 
he was free to bear upon his ‘heart the 
great concerns and interests of the King- 
dom of God. He found room there for your 
eare, and for your burden, and bore them 
in infinite compassion and love.—VSilvester 
Horne. 


Fret not: ’tis wasteful, for it lets thy work: 
And selfish, for it doth thy neighbor irk: 
And faithless: did not God thy lot prepare? 
But, chiefly, needless, being healed by prayer. 
Frederick Langbridge. 


Character requires a still air. There may 
be storm and upheaval around, but there 
must be peace within the soul for it to 
thrive. But anxiety is the reverse of peace. 
Character cannot grow in such an at- 
mosphere. We seldom find any great height 
and sweetness of character in an anxious- 
minded person, for the simple reason that 
it has no chance to grow; all the forces go 
in other directions.—T7'. T. Munger. : 


He that taketh his own cares upon him- 
self loads himself in vain with an uneasy 
burden. The fear of what may come, ex- 
pectation of what will come, desire of what 
will not come, and inability of redressing 
all these, must needs breed him continual 
torment. I will cast my cares upon God, he 
hath bidden me: they cannot hurt him; 
he can redress them.—Joseph Hall. 


When Peter takes his eyes off Jesus and 
begins to debate with ‘the wave immediately 
he sinks. How many of us are like him. 
We can trust God to manage the sea, but 
get frightened lest he cannot manage a 
wave.—Len G. Broughton. 


O Lord my God, be not thou far from 
me; my God, have regard to help me; for 
there have risen up against me sundry 
thoughts, and great fears, afflicting my soul. 
How shall I pass through unhurt? how 
shall I break them to pieces? This is my 
hope, my one only consolation, to flee unto 
thee in every tribulation, to trust in 
thee, to call upon thee from my inmost 
heart, and to wait patiently for thy con- 
solation. Amen. 

Thomas @ Kempis. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


-the best things which God hath put within 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOI 
God’s Minutemen Are We 


Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 
June 14-20 — 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Leadership: Its Price and Its — 
ward.—II Corinthians 12: 11-21; II Timoj 
4: 6-8. 


Light from the Bible Passages 


Conceit does not appear to have been 
Paul’s characteristics. Still he does n 
abase himself that others will not co1 
that he has no authority. He maintain 
independence, not wishing to be under o 
tion to any. By the superior works h 
done he desires to be judged. For their 
ests he is willing to devote all that he h 
is. He knew how to enlist the help of 
at the right time. His great concern i 
the welfare of others. He reminds bis 3 
friend Timothy that he has had great j 
the course of his life, because he put all | 
life at the disposal of others. Whether or n 
he has gained the approval of men, he 
confident that God has given his. He was 
that a satisfying reward awaited him. 


Leads for Leaders 


No great things are ever accomplished 
out leaders. Note how God raises them u 
at critical times. Read up a little on Marti 
Luther, John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, Wi 
ington, Lincoln. In much less great cire 
stances God needs leaders. 

Those who are to be leaders have to be p 
paring themselves. Can one be a leader 
the work of the church without being 
oughly familiar with it, its history, its tas 
its resources? 

Those who are to be leaders have to plac 
themselves in God’s hands. We cannot 
when he will want us. We must be constant 
ready and thoroughly consecrated to his 
terests. 

Those who are to be leaders have to hi 
superb confidence—in themselves, in their 
in God. A half-hearted leader makes a half 
hearted people. ; 

The rewards of leadership may for the tit 
being be disappointment, criticism, conde 
tion. The ultimate rewards are the joys 
fine thing done, of a forward thrust of 
Kingdom, and of the approval of conscience 
and of God. 4 


Thoughts for Members 
Never did this old world need guidan 
it requires it now. And there is a stron: 
in the minds of the multitudes that Ch 
able to give it a fresh start. But the tra 
fact is that Christ does not get his opp 
nity, because of the preoccupation, distra 
and rivalry of those who are members 0: 
body.—John Douglas Adam, 


If you mean to act nobly, and seek to 
reach of men, you must fix your mind on 


end, and not on what will happen to you 
cause of it.—George Hliot. 


A Moment of Prayer 


O Thou great Leader of men, we do 
know what tasks thou hast for us to do. 
would simply put ourselves at thy disp 
Day by day we would live in the larger 
of greater things, that we may not be.wW 
pared if thou dost call us to do some nol 
work for thee. Amen. . 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Christians in Antioch 


‘omment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for June 14 
The Church in Antioch. Acts 11: 19-30 


1e uses of adversity have been well illus- 
d in the history of Christian progress. 
1 great things are apt to become altogether 
limited in their scope when their develop- 
- is unchallenged. The tribulation and per- 
tion that came early upon the church at 
salem constituted a powerful factor in 
spread of the Gospel. How mixed are 
imstances and motives in all good work and 
1e progress of truth! The inspiration and 
sr of the Gospel itself ought to have been 
strongest incentives toward its proclama- 
everywhere. But, as a matter of fact, 
stianity might have had very limited ex- 
sion and have lingered long at Jerusalem 
not outward circumstances forced the dis- 
.s far afield. How far they journeyed is 
sated by the fact that some of the disciples 
2 to Antioch, about 300 miles north of 
salem. 
ntioch was the third largest city in the 
ent world. Only Rome and Alexandria sur- 
ed it in size and importance. It was a city 
had been specially built in 300 B. C. by 
ucus Nikator, who added to his fame as a 
tary conqueror that of a builder of cities. 
; was the largest of a number of various 
iochs, so called in honor of its founder’s 
er. Successive rulers added to its extent 
beauty, and by the time of our lesson it 
a city of about half a million people, a 
of great wealth and splendor. Through- 
the length of the city ran a great street 
1 double colonnades, supporting a roof un- 
which, in wet weather, one could walk for 
miles under protection. One ruler had ante- 
d the present-day southern project of turn- 
the face of Stone Mountain into a great 
k of sculpture by having the mountain spur, 
ch rose above Antioch, carved into an im- 
se image, Charonium. The city was embel- 
od with fine works of statuary, with gar- 
3, and with all the rich things that money 
id buy. It had been the aim of the Seleu- 
to establish Hellenism into a religion as 
| as a culture, and resistance to, this policy 
the part of the Jews had occasioned ter- 
» persecution, under which was revealed the 
yic faithfulness of the Maccabees. 
ntioch was noted for its dissoluteness and its 
ntiousness, as much as for its splendor. In 
e respects it was regarded morally as the 
‘¢ foul of ancient cities, so much so that 
x» Roman moralists would rebuke the vile- 
s of life in Rome, they were accustomed to 
that “the Orontes had overflowed the 
er,’ referring to the river upon which 
tioch was built. 
\ntioch was a great metropolis of trade, as 
l as a metropolis of culture and political 
nificance. It was located about fourteen 
es from the Mediterranean on a navigable 
sr, and its strategic position made it a meet- 
place of North and South and Bast and 
st. It was, accordingly, a strategic place 
the spread of the Gospel. 
mn view of all these facts, it is interesting to 
that it was here that the disciples were 
t called “Christians.” Whether this term 
s self-chosen or arose as a term of reproach 
en the disciples by their enemies is not 
in. We know that later the Christians be- 


came accused of infidelity because, of course, 
their religious convictions classed them with 
those who did not believe in the pagan gods. 
Whether the term Christians was self-chosen 
or was a term of reproach, the fact that the 
disciples came to be known as Christians in- 
dicated a certain solidifying of their fellow- 
ship and the growth of a Christian conscious- 
ness. 

Here in these unfavorable surroundings the 
leaven of the Gospel and of the organized 
church began its work. One thinks of it as an 
unfavorable environment, but if the quality of 
the Gospel is to save men and to conquer sin, 
should we not think of the environment where 
men most need saving, and sin most needs con- 
quering, as constituting the most favorable 
opportunity? At any rate, it is a satisfaction 
to know that the Christian spirit and the 
Christian life in the very beginning invaded the 
very strongholds of selfishness and sensuality. 
It is inspiring to realize that this religion did 
not become the cult of ascetics who withdrew 
from the world. Rather did it vindicate the 
prayer of Jesus for his disciples, not that they 
might be taken out of the world, but that 
they might be kept from the evil in the world. 

In these Christians at Antioch we find typi- 
fied the essential need and power. of the Gospel. 
Its significance is as a recreating force taking 
root in evil surroundings and conquering 
through its power until these surroundings are 
changed. The disciples became known as those 
who had something distinctive. Perhaps it 
will be worth while to ask whether the religion 
of the church in our community today has this 
distinctive life? Are church members of to- 
day known as Christians? Their power in any 
community depends upon the extent to which 
they are so-called. 


Magna Charta Day—June 15 
English Speaking Nations Recognize 
Common Source of Liberty 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 
President Emeritus of Western Reserve 
University 


Francis Lieber, the whole-hearted patriot 
and the great-minded political philosopher, 
said that to him his country was dear, that 
liberty was dearer, and that truth was dearest. 
The interpretation may he made to have spe- 
cial reference to Magna Charta Day. More- 
over, to Lieber’s interpretation should be added 
two remarks which confirm and supplement his 
eulogy. 

For Magna Charta Day indeed does stand 
for one’s country. The great historic instru- 
ment was written for and by Hnglishmen. It 
was not primarily either Roman law or Con- 
tinental jurisprudence. It was a national 
document. It was a plant whose seed, dropped 
in English soil, sprang up and grew in English 
soil, and came to blossom and to fruitage in 
BPnglish soil. It is as truly England as Rupert 
Brooke sang would be the spot where his body 
rested. But, be it added, the seed of its fruit- 
age was not confined to English soil. It was 
borne over sea, over seas, and was dropped 
into other soils. It came to a new England, 
and from a new England went West with the 
Star of Empire. 

Magna Charta Day also stands for liberty. 
It represents government under a recognized 
constitution. It stands for citizenship under 
law. It gathers up the freedom of the past, 
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ordains it for, and applies it to, the present, 
and flings it forth into the unending future. 
It gives a birthright and political privileges. 
This right and these privileges, guaranteed by 
the great instrument, had yet to find their 
way into a lasting lodgment in government of, 
by, and for the people. ‘Their progress was 
not regular or constant. The political current 
was beset by eddies, by whirlpools of back 
waters, by, even, returns upon itself. But, as 
the centuries passed, the flow has proved to be 
onward. The channel becomes broader and 
deeper, as it becomes longer. If Star Chambers 
were set up, they also were torn down. If 
arbitrary enforcements were established by 
eourt and by privy council, they also were 
made to fall. If judges at times were false to 
their trust, their places were soon made vacant. 
If juries were at times cowardly, presently 
their terms came to an end. The liberties, won, 
in places and at times, again became lost. To 
regain them, Pilgrims crossed over the sea. 
Puritans, discontented, set out for a new world 
wherein they believed their struggle, in church 
and state, would not be in vain. The Ameri- 
can War of the Revolution of the eighteenth 
century was simply a continuation of the 
revolt of the Hnglish barons of the first years 
of the thirteenth. In the struggle, the better 
part, if not the larger, of the English people 
were sympathetic with the larger part of the 
new nation. Burke and Pitt were the politi- 
cal allies of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 


Magna ‘Charta Day also stands, as in 
Lieber’s trio of forces, for truth. In a simple 
definition, truth may be defined as the knowl- 
edge of things as they are. It represents 
knowing a fact as it is, knowing a fact in 
relation to a fact, assessing a fact at a just 
value, analyzing a fact as it is composed of 
other facts, synthesizing facts which belong 
together, inferring new facts from the old. It 
touches the world of nature, star, and flower. 
Its tool is the chemical laboratory, the tele- 
scope, the microscope. It embraces the world 
of man, man the individual, man a separate 
unit, man as a part of the family, man as a 
part of the community, formal and informal, 
man a part of the state, man as a member of 
the federation of states. The truth of Magna 
Charta Day embraces the whole range of man’s 
concerns and belongings: literature, science, 
philosophy, economics, poetry, eloquent speech, 
and all the fine arts of beauty. In fact, it in- 
cludes all the helps to make man a child of 
nature, of reason, of the divine. For truth man 
should have a passion, a passion such as moved 
Bishop Butler, the philosopher, or Lord Mor- 
ley, the humanist. 

These three  fields—patriotism, liberty, 
truth—lie hard by each other. The field of the 
search for truth results in the possession of 
liberty, and both liberty and truth lead one 
to one’s own country. The truth-loving and the 


Jiberty-seeking citizen is the worthiest patriot ; 


and the worthiest patriot cannot but be a citi- 
zen both truth-loving and liberty-seeking. 

But to these three elements or forces of 
Lieber’s interpretation, as they apply to Magna 
Charta Day, I wish to add two elements. 

One of these elements is the passion 
for justice. This passion moves the lover of 
his kind, the lover of liberty, and the lover 
of treth. Any injustice stirs the ocean depths 
of the heart of the citizen. By reason of in- 
justice, King John’s barons made their appeal, 
and their appeal was for justice. They did 
not want fee or favors. They wanted justice. 
The passion for justice, be it added, is the 
great passion of the modern man. 

A further addition to the elements for which 
Magna Charta Day stands is the eagerness for 

(Continued on page 735) 
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Dr. Campbell’s Latest Book 

Lirr’s Hicuest LoyaLtty, by James M. 
CAMPBELL (Abingdon Press. $1.00). The 
latest book by this well-known Congregational 
writer, Life’s Highest Loyalty, is written with 
a clear and definite purpose of helping young 
people who are seeking light on the problems 
of religion and life. It will be helpful to them 
and to those who as pastors, teachers, or 
friends have the opportunity of influencing the 
life of our generation. 

Its seven brief and concise chapters point 
out reasons for loyalty to: A Person, a Leader, 
a Teacher, a Savior, a Lord and King, a 
Church, and Ideals. 

From his own wide experience and schol- 
arly research the author convincingly sets forth 
the real Christ as the fulfiller of the ideals 
which call for loyalty to the highest. 

The volume is well supplied with sugges- 
tive and usable illustrations, and choice liter- 
ary and poetical quotations. It is well suited 


for class use by leaders especially of young 
people. 
Dr. Campbell is especially helpful at the 


present time, as he has been considered in 
many respects a Liberal, and yet his writings 
have had a sure place among those of con- 
servative mind. 

He calls himself a “Modern-Fundamentalist” 
and believes the differences between Modern- 
ists and Fundamentalists will disappear when 
both unite in Life’s Highest Loyalty. Dr. Camp- 
bell will be remembered as one of the prize 
winners of The Congregationalist in a recent 
article on this issue. 

WILLIAM EWING. 


The Future of Missions 

WHITHER BouND IN MISSIONS?, by D. J. 
Fremine (Association Press, New York. 1925. 
pp. xii, 222). The Council of Christian As- 
sociations has for some time been engaged in 
an enlarged program for Christian world edu- 
eation on our campuses. This book by Pro- 
fessor Fleming is published under the auspices 
of the Council as a part of their general plan. 
While the book is primarily for students it 
should prove of use to a wider circle, for 
nowhere else within the covers of one volume 
are to be found in such lucid and sympathetic 
form a statement of the adaptations which are 
being made by progressive missionaries and 
mission boards to the changing conditions in 
the countries that we have thought of as being 
the foreign mission field of the church. The 
author faces frankly and appreciatively the 
rising tide of nationalism and its effect on 
national churches, the need for growing recog- 
nition by the Occident of the good in the non- 
Christian faiths, the necessity of recognizing 
that the West as well as the East is part of 
the non-Christian world, and the urgency of 
applying more widely and thoroughly the prin- 
ciples of Christ to inter-racial and interna- 
tional contacts. In the light of these condi- 
tions he points out what changes are being 
made and must continue to be made in the 
objectives and methods of foreign missions. 
The book is scarcely for the beginner in mis- 
sions for it assumes both a fairly extensive 
knowledge of an active interest in and commit- 
ment to the missionary enterprise. All pas- 
tors should read it, but for the ordinary man 
in the pew a better introductory yolume is 


Patton’s The Business of Missions, which was 
reviewed in these columns last year. 
K. 8. LATOURETTE. 


In Various Lands 

Bryonp THE Urmost PurRPLE Rim, by HB. 
ALEXANDER POWELL (Century. $3.50). Under 
this alluring title has been published a fasci- 
nating travel book of which the major portion 
is devoted to the little known country of Abys- 
sinia or the Empire of Ethiopia, whose ruler 
boasts descent from King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. Besides descriptions of the beauty and 
resources of the land, the herds of big game, 
and the various inhabitants, there are inter- 
esting snatches of the history of the country, 
of its administration of justice according to 
the old Mosaic laws, of its ruler and its most 
modern Prince Regent who afforded the writer 
exceptional facilities for observation. Mr. 
Powell is an experienced and observing tray- 
eler who writes with charm. 

Tur Lost Oasses, by A. M. HaAssanen 
(Century. $4.00). The author of this book, 
we are told, is “an Hgyptian with Bedouin 
ancestors, who is also an Oxford graduate and 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

In his account of an expedition of which he 
was the head, which crossed the Libyan Desert 
from North to South in six months, he has 
given us a graphic picture of the desert in all 
its moods of beauty and menace, and of its 
strange tribes and their customs. Of particu- 
lar interest is that part of his narrative deal- 
ing with his rediscovery of two of the “lost” 
oases of the Libyan Desert and the finding of 
rock drawings at Ouenat similar to those found 
in Egypt of prehistoric age. 

This is a distinct addition to the excellent 
books of travel which the Century Co. hag is- 
sued in recent months. 

SPANISH SUNSHINE, by ELEANOR BHLSNER 
(Century. $4.00). Miuch information about 
Spain as well as entertainment may be de- 
rived from the reading of this book written 
by an English woman who spent three years 
in the country and evidently loved it. The 
descriptions of the country and its people are 
interspersed with many interesting legends and 
historical allusions, 

So You’rRr Gorna TO ITALy, by CLARA FH. 
LAUGHLIN (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). Recall- 
ing a similar book by the author on Paris, 
this will be found equally enjoyable. - It is 
packed with information for the traveler visit- 
ing Italy. 

THe SOUL OF Cura, Glimpsed in Tales of 
Today and Yesterday, by LOUISE JORDAN 
Mine (Stokes. $2.00). Ten short stories pro- 
vide the glimpses into the soul of China. While 
they. are evidently written by one full of en- 
thusiasm for all things Chinese, they just as 
clearly evince Mrs. Milne’s understanding and 
information about the country and people. If 
her interpretation of China is not the same 
as that of many others who have written of 
it, her stories are vivid and delightful reading 
embodying most varied pictures of life there 
and showing many curious customs. One of 
the most interesting of these stories is builded 
about the custom of vase-marriage, a Chinese 
girl married to a Satsuma vase. 

Bryonp THE Moon GATE, by WELTHY 
HonsiIncer (Abingdon Press. $1.25). “Little 
Sister Han” is the author’s Chinese name of 


‘Cockerel was adjudged the winner. 


this missionary plus, who was accepted ; 
intimate friend and guest by Chinese. 

she is able to give us the China hidden to 

tourist, the China behind the gate. She t 

of talks and rare feasts with the Chi 

ladies, of learning the language and its p 
turesque difficulties, of journeys by land i 
rickshaw, sedan chair, and wheelbarrow, | 
river in the “slipper boats,” of coolies, be 
gars, officials, and scholars, and always in ¢§ 
interesting fashion. The book is in the 

of a journal and so becomes more intim 

and informal. ; 


Some Interesting Stories 
Tur SCARLET COCKEREL, by C. M. Sus 
Oxp Briae’s Carco, by Henry A. PULSE 
Tun CLUTCH OF THE CORSICAN, by A 
H. Birt (Atlantic Monthly. $2.00 each). — 


When the Atlantic Monthly Press offered 
$2,000 prize for the best tale of advent 
submitted in the Charles Boardman Hay 
Memorial Contest, the above three splen 
stories were among those offered. The S 
The 
of this novel becomes a member of an e& 
tion of Huguenot colonists in the Caroli 
and has many dashing encounters with 
Spaniards. 

' Old Brigg’s Cargo is a real sea story, S 
wreck, treasure-hunting, slavers, all com 
into a lively tale of the last days of sai 
vessels. E 

In The Clutch of the Corsican, an Ameri 
boy has many adventures up and down fl 
troubled land of France during the last ye 
of Napoleon’s sway. 

Any one of these three books will giv: . 
reader the thrill we all love to get fron 
romance of the brave days of old. 

Sroten Inors, by E. Pures Orpen 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). A good story of 
Englishman who steals some Chinese in 
from a temple. Chinese superstition, a 
tery, and a treasure are alluring factors i 


plot. 3 
Otp HURRICANE, by JutIa A. FE 
(Crowell. $2.00). “Old Hurricane” w 


prize tract of land which was drawn 
land lottery- held by Georgia for the dis 
tion among the settlers of a new section t 
state obtained from the Indians. <A pé 
farmer and his shrewd and determined 
Sally, obtain possession of it. An appe 
and graphic story has been built about 
wife’s long fight to retain the home 
builded there. The illiterate and often 
less poor folk of Georgia, their circumscri 
lives, their joys and sorrows, are pictured 
vividness and power. 


Tur AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S HAW 
by A. Freperick Cortins (Crowell. $2. 
An excellent compendium that seems to ¢ 
most of the things an amateur can w 
know. 

Moror CAMPING ON WESTERN TRAILS, 
MeELyii1e F. Fercuson (Century. $2.50). 
ventures of a family group who motored 18 
miles through America gipsy-fashion. 

BIBLE QUOTATION PUZZLES, by J. GILC 
Lawson (W. P. Blessing Co. $1.00). Pu: 
are all the rage. This is not a book of 
word puzzles, but consists of 52 leading 
verses arranged as numerical enigmas. 
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Pass It On! 


By Rose Brooks 
rouch?” asked Uncle Ben casually, sitting 
on the bottom piazza step beside Tom 
s, his young nephew. 
m maintained silence, and for only answer 
his heel viciously into the gravel walk. 
rouch??” persisted Uncle Ben  tersely, 
ching his long legs before him in lazy 
ort. ‘*Where’s the ‘gang’?” 
fothing to do,’ mumbled Tom, gruffly. 
Vhere’s your joyous ‘gang’?” repeated Uncle 
bent on an answer. 
on’t know—gone after chestnuts maybe,” 
answered reluctantly and gloomily. 
ensible boys—wish they’d ask me to go 
them,” and Uncle Ben’s gaze wandered 
the fields to the outlined hills beyond. 
r to Noyce’s grove? That’s the only 
nut grove around here, isn’t it? Why in 
world didn’t you go? Come, out with it! 
too rare a day to sink into a grouch. Get 
f your mind, and we'll go on a jaunt of 
own if your mother will put us up a few 
wiches. Not often I have a whole day 
self, and just as I was wondering whom 
uld find as playfellow, I come on you, 
rted, mercifully for me.” 
1e corners of Tom’s mouth lifted a hair’s 
dth, but couldn’t manage a real smile. “Oh, 
ing,’ he began, boy fashion. 
Tes, something. Out with it, and off we 


Vell,” said Tom, “we were all riding our 
sls in that circle in front of Jim’s—you 
yv—and I wanted to go round three times, 
ls off the handle-bar, and I asked the fel- 
to keep off—” 

Vell—”’ prompted Uncle Ben, as dead si- 
> fell. 

Well, they wouldn’t,” said Tom, hotly. 
ead of letting me have the circle to myself, 
just that minute, they all chased me on 
+ wheels, and I couldn’t dodge ’em all, and 
e of my spokes are bent.” 

gee,” said Uncle Ben. “And you. had 
planned to go off together, and then you 
ldn’t go. JI heard the crowd hooting as 
- rode off, but I thought you were all to- 
er and just warwhooping with Saturday 
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Yourse I. wouldn’t go,’ said Tom vehe- 
tly. Won’t ever—”’ 
Nome on,’ Uncle Ben cut him short. “On 
nd thought, let’s not take sandwiches. Let’s 
. steak and potatoes aud cook them out- 
‘~s, I can beat all you boys at potato-roast- 
not a skin do I burn. We'll get our 
render on the way. Scamper in and tell 
r mother you're off with me for the day, 
le I get ‘Henry Blizabeth,’’’ and whistling 
iely, he made for the garage. 
Wish I could go, too,” called Mother, way- 
good-by from the kitchen door. “Not com- 
home till supper time? Beans and brown- 
id and apple pie at six! Sure you don’t 
——" 
Not a thing,” called back Uncle Ben. “Think 
is at noon as feasting royally. Oh, yes, we 
want a little butter and salt, and two 
hen knives and forks and two tin plates!” 
fother assembled the manly list in a 
nkling, and off they sped. “Too bad I didn’t 
ik of this jaunt yesterday, so we could have 
en your pals along,’ remarked Uncle Ben 
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when they were a mile on their way. “Always 
seems a waste to me to have empty seats.” 


“Humph !” was Tom’s only comment, though 
out of the tail of his eye he looked at his uncle 
in Some surprise. Was it possible that this 
best of uncles had so soon forgotten that be- 
tween him and all the boys of his neighborhood 
stretched a permanent chasm? 

No other allusion to the morning fuss was 
made by either, however, and as mile after 
mile stretched behind them Tom all but forgot 
that the tragedy of broken friendship had rifted 
his world, and Uncle Ben—well, Uncle Ben 
had a way of being happy under all circum- 
stances. The perfect day loosened his tongue 
on joyous happenings of his own boyhood, and 
it was an entirely carefree pair that climbed 
out of “Henry Elizabeth” in a little clearing 
in the heart of the woods. 

“Good place for our fire,” said Uncle Ben. 
“T’m as hungry as two bears.” 

“I’m as hungry as three,” said Tom, and 
began to hunt dry wood. 

With experienced hands Uncle Ben rolled 

three or four big stones into a semi-circle and 
lighted a brisk fire. ‘Cut two forked green 
sticks and one straight one—for our steak,” 
he directed, “while I keep this fire going so 
we'll have a proper bed for coals.” 
- Forty minutes was a long wait, but wasn’t 
it worth twice forty when, true to his word, 
Uncle Ben raked the potatoes, skins unburned, 
out of the hot, coal-covered ashes, and depos- 
ited perfectly broiled steak on their plates? 

“Whew!” said Tom, his first pangs assuaged, 
“and we ’most brought sandwiches!” 

The last morsel eaten, Uncle Ben and Tom 
stretched side by side on the grass, lazy eyes 
following the drift of fat white clouds sailing 
a blue sea. 

“Tom,” Uncle Ben broke the silence, “I’m 
going to tell you a story.” TFeeling, though 
not seeing, the astonishment in Tom’s eyes, he 
went on, “Yes, a story. I’m not given to them, 
I know. It’s a pass-it-on story.” 

“Passed on to you?’ asked Tom. 

“Passed on to me in actual fact,” said Uncle 
Ben. “Well, you know I went to college, and 
I hadn’t money enough for everything, and 
though I earned what I could, something al- 
ways had to go by the board. One winter— 
a cold one it was—I couldn’t squeeze in a new 
winter overcoat, and I was ashamed to wear 
my old one longer, with the result that if 
raced around without any.” 

“T’ve got a baa-baa,” said Tom. 

“Warm, aren’t they? Well, one day I was 
in my room and an older man came in, and 
I thought I must be dreaming because he put 
fifty dollars on the table, grinned at me, and 
said, ‘Young man, go buy an overcoat—the best 
you can buy for that money.’ 

“T stared, too stunned to speak, and the 
man certainly read my thoughts, for he went 
on, ‘I went to this college myself, graduated 
ten years ago, and when I was working my 
way through, as you are now, I started one 
cold winter without an overcoat, again like 
you. And an older man came to me and gave 
me fifty dollars and I bought an overcoat. 
You’re wondering why? SBecause he told me 
it was a tradition of the college—somebody 
had started it years before—and the accepted 
overcoat had always been passed on to an am- 
bitious student, when, in due time, each recipi- 
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ent of an overcoat had made his way in the 
world.’ ” 

“My gracious! What fun!” Tom sat erect, 
eyes shining. ‘Have you passed on your over- 
coat, Uncle Ben? You took it, didn’t you?” 

“T was proud to take it,” said Uncle Ben, 
“knowing the traditions.” And he left the 
other question unanswered, though Tom would 
have staked his all on what the answer was. 

“Keep this story to yourself,’ said Uncle 
Ben, as man to man, knowing full well that 
Tom’s word was to be trusted. “Have any 
idea why I told you? Wasn’t only the fun 
of haying a warm coat to keep out the winter 
winds. Maybe the happiness kept me as warm 
as the coat. And it’s just possible that happi- 
ness can be passed on, even when there’s no 
question at all of overcoats. Come on, let’s 
pack up for home.” And Uncle Ben gathered 
plates and knives and forks and climbed over 
the mud-guard and started the ear. 

Unusually silent was Tom on the home drive, 
though Uncle Ben was sociability itself, chat- 
ting of passing squirrels and blue jays. 

“You aren’t going home this week, Uncle 
Ben?” asked Tom, as they began the last mile. 

“Ten days more,’ said Uncle Ben. “First 
real vacation I've had since I left college. Had 
a great day, didn’t we? How about next Sat- 
urday? Same kind of jaunt, in a new place?” 

“Just you and me?” 

“Just as you say. Hello, I guess the boys 
are back,” as they rounded a curve upon five 
pedaling boys. 

“Hi!” Tom nearly fell out of the car. “Hi, 
fellows! How about going off for all day next 
Saturday with my Uncle Ben and me? Steak 
and potatoes, and cook ’em out doors! How 
about it?” 

“Shake,” said Uncle Ben, as the two faced 
each other in the garage. 

“Guess you meant—” began Tom, sheepishly. 

“Oh, well,” said Uncle Ben, “it wasn’t ex- 
actly the same, but near enough. Grouches 
make you about as cold as the lack of the 
heaviest overcoat. Not every one has the luck 
or the chance to pass on overcoats—but any- 
thing else will do.” 

“Winest day ever!” said Tom. ‘Hi!’ he 
greeted his pals as though no shadow had 
fallen between them. ‘Do you know where 
my uncle went to college? Well, that’s where 
I’m going. Four years more, and I’m going.” 

And in the babel of astonishment which fol- 
lowed the voicing of these unwonted and schol- 
arly words, Uncle Ben raised his voice to say 
mischievously, “If it’s a cold day, Saturday, 
bring overcoats!” 

(All rights reserved) 


My Parasol 


When I was four, my mother gave 
A parasol to me; 

It’s blue, just like the sky above, 
And pretty as can be. 


I carry it most every day 
The sun shines very bright; 

And when I go to sleep, it stands 
Beside my bed all night. 


And when I hold my parasol 
Up high above my head, 
My shadow doesn’t look like me; 
It’s like a tree instead. 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


With the States in Conference 


Bay Staters at Holyoke 

If Massachusetts should be laid out in sec- 
tions three and two-thirds miles square, there 
are Congregational churches enough to supply 
every square. Perhaps this very propinquity 
detracts from attendance at the state confer- 
ence in contrast with conditions in some other 
states where our churches are so far apart 
that they need the state meeting to keep fellow- 
ship alive. The 123d annual meeting at 
Holyoke, May 18-20, was actually large, rela- 
tively small, since less than 40 per cent. of the 
churches were represented. By general con- 
sent it will rank high in program value, and 
the attendance was well sustained to the very 
end. 

The new cathedral building of the Second 
Church was headquarters, and the pastor, Dr. 
R. R. Wicks, mobilized his various choirs to 
demonstrate the possibilities of choral work in 
our churches. Monday night when the sermon 
and sacrament were the features, the service 
was one of worship entirely, dignified, almost 
spectacular in the Gothic setting. Rey. J. G. 
Gilkey of Springfield preached on “The Chal- 
lenge of the Church to the Rising Generation.” 
With ringing optimism he showed the church 
not decadent but progressive, a worth-while in- 
vestment for all young people whether as 
leaders or in the ranks. - 

Another great feature was the address by 
Prof. J. T. Shotwell of Columbia University 
on America and the Protocol. He spoke as 
one having authority and not as the scribes. 
His address received editorial comment last 
week. “Home Training and the Young Peo- 
ple’s World’ was the Tuesday evening topic, 
when Rey. H. BH. Evans of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Miss Margaret Slattery, out of their 
multitudinous human contacts, talked to the 
elders about young people while the young 
people themselves were holding a mass meet- 
ing at Grace Church. 

Wednesday morning was reserved for two 
symposiums on Week-Day Religious Education, 
and the Communicants’ Class. Business and 
debate crowded sadly into the first, but Rev. 
M. C. Settle of Newton Centre spoke from ex- 
pert knowledge of what is being done and 
might be done for genuine teaching of religion 
in week-day sessions. In many places Hebrew 
and Catholic children are excused from school 
at certain hours to be taught at church, and 
the school treats it on a level with classroom 
work. Three pastors of large churches, Rev. 
J. Edgar Park of West Newton, Dr. Raymond 
Calkins of Cambridge, and Dr. Oscar Maurer 
of New Haven, Ct., told how they conduct their 
Lenten classes. They never invite a child per- 
sonally, and Dr. Calkins insists that enroll- 
ment must be voluntary on the child’s part, 
but once made he demands perfect attendance. 

The conference adopted a resolution against 
linking Armistice Day and Defense Day, but 
on a proposed amendment against a Defense 
Day anywhere in the calendar there was a 
prolonged and spirited debate ending in a nega- 
tive vote. Another debate in two sessions or 
more was on matters affecting home mission- 
ary organization and other societies concerned 
with work in and near Boston. A special com- 


mittee of twelve had made an extended study 
of conditions, and was continued in office to 
study another year before the conference 
should endorse all the recommendations. An 
open forum the first afternoon on “Humaniz- 
ing the Apportionment” brought a number of 
leading pastors and secretaries to a discussion 
of the “project plan’ of giving each church a 
definite missionary or station or worker to 
support. The decrease in gifts, averaging $20 
per church in the state last year, calls for 
remedy, but not all the speakers were sure 
that this is the remedy. The Home Missionary 
Society had Tuesday afternoon, as usual, for 
its annual meeting, with Dr. Shepherd Knapp 
of Worcester as chief speaker, his topic being 
“Springs in the Hills.” Dr. H. L. Bailey’s sta- 
tistical charts were a center of interest in the 
parish house and showed the vigorous growth 
of latter-day Congregationalism here. Dr. How- 
ard Bridgman was a happy toastmaster at the 
banquet. 

Dr. C. H. Williams of Jamaica Plain was 
the able and felicitous moderator. He ig suc- 
ceeded by Elbert A. Harvey of Brookline, who 
will preside over the meeting next year in 
Pilgrim Church, Dorchester. LONG. 


; The Maine Meeting 


The 16th annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Conference and Missionary Society of 
Maine met with the church in Waterville on 
May 5 and continued until noon, May 7. Aside 
from the usual routine of business the features 
of the conference were the services of worship 
conducted by Dr. G. Edgar Wolfe of Lewiston 
and the fine social atmosphere which the en- 
tertaining church under the leadership of Rey. 
W. A. Smith created from the beginning to the 
end of the conference. 

There were several notable addresses. Presi- 
dent Roberts of Colby College and President 
Sills of Bowdoin College spoke on the attitude 
and thought of the youth of today toward the 
great questions of religion and service. Their 
verdict was favorable. Youth of today is quite 
as earnest and idealistic as he has ever been. 
He may express his interest somewhat differ- 
ently from our traditional ways, but the fact 
is there. This word from Maine’s experts in 
the education of youth was confirmed by Prof. 
Daniel Hvans of Andover Seminary, who de- 
livered the last address on Thursday. 

The Maine Conference makes a great deal 
of the annual banquet. This year the interest 
was quite up to the level of former years. Don- 
ald Webber, a student in Bowdoin College, 
represented the young people, Mrs. Hilda Ives 
of Portland gave her experiences of a summer 
in home missionary work, and Mr. Henry F. 
Merrill, a business man of Portland, spoke on 
“The Spirit of Christ in Business.” 

This year Rev. Charles Harbutt rounds out 
25 years of service as superintendent of the 
Maine Missionary Society. At his request he 
is to be retired as soon as a successor can be 
secured. The conference, however, as a token 
of appreciation for his years of service, created 
for him the office of superintendent emeritus, 
which he is to fill as soon as the new man 
comes on to the field. “Rev. Milo B. Pearson 


of the High Street Church in Auburn 
elected president of the conference for the 
suing year. T. BE 


Illinois Forces Gather at Chicag¢ 
The 82d annual meeting of the Cong 
tional Conference of Illinois was held at j 

New First Church, Chicago, May 5-6. 
services of the first forenoon were given | 
tirely to worship under the leadership of { 
pastor of the church, Dr. Gilbert Wilson, 
to the conference sermon, which was deliy 
by Dr. Frank J. Day of Moline, upon the 
subject, “The Torch of the Flaming Heart,’ 
He said in part, ‘““We men of today are in 
midst of a new sense of want and we sh 
try to light with the torch of our own fla 
heart the old tasks and make them new.” Th 
Communion service was conducted by Rey. 
L. Reiner, Chicago, and Rey. Charles 8. 

of Spring Valley, and made a fitting co 


‘sion to the opening session which was d 


spiritual in character. 

The afternoon was spent in considering 
work which is being done under the aus 
of the conference. It included reports of ft 
University Church work by Rey. R. J. Loe 
pastor and director of the Foundation at 
University, and by Rev. R. W. Gammon, p 
dent of the Foundation; reports of the a 
ties of the conference by Rey. M. R. Boy 
chairman of the board of trustees, and 
Walter Spooner, associate superintendent, 
gether with Mr. Spooner’s report as exee 
secretary of the Foundation at the Unive 
Rey. Jonas Brooks reported the work. of 1 
pastor-at-large and Dr. R. W. Gammon 
of the department of religious education. 
reports were followed by a paper by Sup 
C. Merrill, which in a searching and cons 
tive manner urged upon the members of 
conference the necessity of really ‘thinking 
tasks through.” This statesmanlike me 
was frequently referred to in the later ses 
and is to be printed and distributed to 
churches of the state. 

Judge Charles M. Thompson of the Ill 
Court of Appeals of Chicago presided ove 
fellowship dinner and the address of the 
ning which followed was given by Dr. M 
Lichliter of First Church, Columbus, O. 
proved to be the inspirational climax of 
discussion of the afternoon. His subject 
“Builders of Utopias,” and he said in p 
“Tt is the Pilgrim heritage to be builder 
Utopias. What was John Robinson as he 
a large part of his flock away from Le. 
but a builder of that kind? ... The Plymou 
colony lost its political independence bu 
ideas lived on in other colonies and be 
the soul of the nation. . .. There is no 
for us to do today but to go on in the 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and be builde 
Utopias for our generation as they were 
theirs.” 

Wednesday forenoon was spent in cons! 
tion of different aspects of our national 
world-wide work and the speakers were 
one exception representatives of the N: 
Council. Sec. F. L. Fagley discussed 
operative work of American Congregatio 
as carried on through the Commissi 
Evangelism, Sec. H. C. Herring as illustrat 
in the sphere of human relationships, Sec 
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Is as promoted through the missionary 
xs, and Miss Isabelle McCausland of 
Jollege as illustrated in Japan. 
afternoon session was given to a discus- 
> the fundamental religious needs of the 
mder the title, “The Renewal of Per- 
Religion,’ and the main address was 
by Rey. W. H. North of Warren Ave., 
0, and discussed by Rev. W. H. Fuller 
bbona and Rey. G. C. Ross of Marshall. 
oung people’s banquet, held Wednesday 
- under the auspices of the department 
ligious education of the conference, 
t together 450 for the supper, of whom 
sre young people. The addresses of the 
people were of high order and the occa- 
as the most successful of this character 
he conference has held. The Marion 
nce Cup awarded on the Pilgrim Stand- 
as given to the Ontario Parish church 
a country church, of which Rev. M. 
n Buskirk is pastor, and the Robert W. 
on Cup, given for the greatest advance- 
made during the year, was awarded to 
Church, Moline, Rey. F. J. Day, pastor. 
conference closed Wednesday evening 
| pageant entitled “Fuel,” which graphi- 
presented the progress and growth of 
irit of service from Apostolic days down 
dern times. This was written by Mrs. 
‘4 Clinton of Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, 
roduced under her direction by players 
his church. The devotional periods were 
charge of Dean Thomas W. Graham of 
yerlin Graduate School of Theology, who 
‘our thought-provoking addresses during 
nference upon “Adventures, Companions, 
s, and Tasks.” This is the third year 
ne plan of having one man conduct all the 
onal periods has been followed and it 
nds itself to the representatives of the 
es. Illinois Conference is in a prosper- 
ondition with all departments function- 
liciently. M. J. N. 


The Rhode Island Meeting 

_ meeting of the Rhode Island Conference 
eld with Plymouth Church, Providence, 
12-13. The attendance was large and re- 
and addresses were excellent. 

>» eenters of concern occupied the ad- 
s: A yaluation of our young life and a 
izing of our missionary enterprises. The 
vas by Dr. A. H. Bradford, giving “The 
of Youth”; Rey. J. L. Cross, “A Church 
Flas Discovered Its Young People’; Rey. 
. Stock, “The Young People as the 
ers of the Kingdom.” On the second Dr. 
Patton sketched the tremendous oppor- 
> of our awakening missionary lands; Dr. 
Barton challenged to the great ventures 
‘eign fields. A local woman, Miss A. M. 
, opened Rhode Island’s life, and a pio- 
in India did the same for India’s millions. 
R. H. Potter rendered his contribution 
rning Congregationalists—the denomina- 
of fellowship in achievement and of lib- 
in spirit. 

2 reports showed “gains” on the part of 
churches by pruning off some hundreds 
known absentees—a process that had not 
annual. Yet 500 were added by confes- 
and letter and the number still shows 32 
hes with 9,761 members. The gifts for 
‘olence were $53,927, or $1,680 more than 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The sermon is bread, but every cook 
knows that sometimes it just won’t rise. 


the year before. For all purposes the churches 
gave nearly $9 per resident member. All the 
churches have settled pastors and Rhode Island 
is thrifty and joyful as it is engaged in “carry- 
ing on.” By two experienced committees it is 
surveying its field, studying its problems, and 
seeking thoroughness and efficiency. G. A. B. 


Conference of the Carolinas 

The 16th annual meeting of the Conference 
of the Carolinas was held in the old Circular 
Congregational Church of Charleston, 8. C., 
May 14-15. The attendance was quite repre- 
sentative. Denominational enthusiasm ran 
high. The fellowship was fine and the hospi- 
tality of pastor and entertaining church the 
very best. Much of the program was assigned 
to pastors and conference workers. An im- 
portant contribution was made by the addresses 
of Secretary W. Knighton Bloom, and Rey. J. 
H. Bennett of Japan. ‘The presence and ad- 
dresses of local pastors bore witness to the 
good fellowship between our own and other 
churches of the city. The conference adjourned 
for an hour with Avery Institute, the honored 
colored academy, organized by the A. M. A. 
60 years ago. Among the resolutions passed, 
that expressing the open mind of the denomi- 
nation to the work and conclusions of scientists 
attracted favorable notice from the press. <Ac- 
tion was taken favoring a biennial Congrega- 
tional Congress of the Southeast, held in some 
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The Nebraska Gathering at Fremont 

The 69th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Conference was held at Fremont, April 30- 
May 3. Breaking from custom and acting 
under extraordinary powers conferred on the 
business committee, this meeting was somewhat 
of an adventure in at least three particulars. 
It was the first time the conference was held 
in the spring; the first time, at least within 
the memory of most of us, that the women’s 
organizations met as part of the conference, 
and the second time the sessions were held 
over Sunday. No constitutional provisions 
have been made as yet for any of these changes 
and they are made only tentatively to test out 
their value. 

The reasons for an over-Sunday meeting are 
twofold: (1) To put the young people’s ses- 
sion, which has become an important feature 
of the conference, on Saturday, when it does 
not compete with school; (2) to make pos- 
sible a laymen’s session on Sunday afternoon, 
when it does not conflict with business. Both 
these sessions have been successful the past 
two years. Another result of this change is 
that so far the attendance of the conference 
has been maintained to the close. In the mid- 
week conferences, this has proven practically 
impossible. Both of the over-Sunday confer- 
ences have closed strong. 

There were at least two reasons likewise for 
trying out the spring meeting: (1) An October 
conference conflicted each alternate year with 
the National Council meeting, and, with the 
growing attendance at the Council, this was 
becoming a real difficulty; (2) it seemed more 
logical to launch the fiscal program through 
the associations in the fall, thus bringing it 
one step nearer to the churches, and to give 


central location. Dre et aK, reports and take an inventory of the year’s 
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work at the State Conference in the spring. 
Also, to consider in a general way the program 
for the coming year. 

This step would bring Nebraska into line 
with most of the states in the Middle West, 
which has other advantages. 

In regard to the joint meeting of the con- 
ference and the women’s organizations that 
came about in the regular orthodox way, the 
conference proposed and the women accepted. 
However, their acceptance was tentative, and 
they reserved the right to decide whether it 
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should continue. Acting on that prerogative, 
they have voted to extend the probation an- 
other year. 

With these three changes, it is interesting to 
note that this conference was the largest, and 
by many considered the best, in the history of 
the state. The total registration was 434, 
which does not include many who autoed in 
for a session or two. 

The moderator was a layman, Judge Harry 
S. Dungan of Hastings. The Judge has been 
12 years on the district bench, and is one of 
our most loyal laymen. His presiding and his 
address as moderator were features of the con- 
ference. It was voted to publish the address. 

The assistant moderator was also a layman, 
Charles C. Sheldon of Columbus. He is a busi- 
ness man of large interests, is chairman of 
the board of.directors, and gives generously of 
time and money to the work of the Kingdom. 
Fortunate the state that has such laymen. 

Rev. Noel Breed of Hastings preached the 
conference sermon, a clear, forceful, and dis- 
criminating sermon on the theme, “The Ad- 
venture of Faith.” 

Rey. Harold Cooper of the college church at 
(Crete, in the opening devotional period, sounded 
what became the keynote of the conference, 
viz., co-operation in the whole program. 

The conference was fortunate in its national 
representation on the program. Dr. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, Moderator of the National 
Council, conducted the three one-hour devo- 
tional periods, preached the Sunday morning 
sermon, gave two additional addresses, and 
presided at the young people’s banquet. 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service Sec- 
retary, gave five addresses, and presided at the 
laymen’s session Sunday afternoon. Dr. George 
L. Cady, secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, spoke for the Commission on Mis- 
sions and also gave the closing address. Ad- 
dresses were also given by Miss Gertrude 
Marsh, of the Rio Grande Institute, Albu- 
querque, N. M., Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, foreign 


secretary of the Woman’s Board of the In-’ 


terior, and Miss Isabelle McCausland of Kobe 
College, Japan. 

This able array of speakers lifted the hori- 
zon from state lines to a world perspective. 
No state can become provincial under the in- 
spiration of such leaders. 


Changes of address 
for the summer months 


O those of our subscribers who wish their 
paper to follow them on their vacation, we 
urge ample notice to,our Circulation Department, 


Boston, of this change of address. 


Mechanical 


requirements and clerical operations necessitate 


two weeks to effect such a change. 


Be sure to 


mention the date you expect to arrive. 
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- ation of Nebraska, and Sec. C. G. Murph; 


June 4, 

Ample time was given for reports fr 
phases of the state work. The women’ 
was ably presented by the two preside 
Ada Anderson for the W. B. M. I 
E. L. Marty for the W. H. M. U. 
education and young people’s work 
ported by Secretary Murphy, and 
ence work by Mrs. H. L. Hinman, 
of the board, and Dr. W. A. ® 
superintendent. These reports show 
gain of ten pastors, and 932, or four 
half per cent., in church membership. 
were substantial gains in home exper 
pastors’ salaries. But in the matter of 
lences there was a net loss of a litt 
than $2,000. This last item is ra 
in the light of other progress. ; 
Another matter of special interest we 
address of Dr. Edwin B. Dean, the ney 


dent of -Doane College. This 
Dean’s first appearance before 
Conference, and he was_ enthusia: 


received both for his own sake an 
for the college. He announced th 
college had safely passed the $300,000 
in the campaign for $500,000. He 
forth strongly the importance of a clos 
operation between the college and the ¢ 

The young people’s session on S 
afternoon and the laymen’s session 0 
day afternoon merit more than the brief 
tion which can be made here. The 
people’s session was presided over joint 
Howard Anderson, a senior in the Uniy 
of Omaha, and president of the Pilgrim 1] 


theme, “Youth’s Challenge to the Church 
chosen by a committee of young people. 
200 young people were present, mostl. 
college and university, and 21 presente 
challenge to which Dr. Potter replied. 

The laymen’s session was likewise y 
tended. The theme was “The Chure 
Human Relations.” Mr, Herring presidet 
opened the discussion. He was foll 
six laymen who gave addresses, and thi 
program was interspersed with lively di 
sion. f 

The moderator-elect is Prof. Albert 
hoe of Doane College, and the assistan 
erator is Rey. Ada §S. Anderson of — 
Grand Island is the meeting place of 
conference. 
’ The hospitality of Fremont Church 
the leadership of the pastor, Rey. 
Koontz, and the pastor emeritus, Re 
Buss, was most gracious. The 
church building, recently remodeled an 
rated at a cost of $18,000, furnish 
convenience; although the large aud 
and dining room were full to overfl 
several occasions. Cc. 


Fort Worth Host to Texas M 

The 42d annual meeting of the 
churches, under balmy skies and wit 
weather, met with First Church, Fo 
Rev. S. T. McKinney, pastor, May 
one respect it was a new venture. 
first time the conference meeting wa 
the spring and over Sunday. JHyery 
belonging to the conference was pres 
every assignment of the program, 
was carried out. A full chorus of op 
clared it to be the best conference me 
the past ten years. One feature was 
part carried by our own state wor 
were honored by the presence of D 
McCollum, representing the Comm 
Missions, and by Mrs. Lydia Lord 
the W. B. M. I., both of Chicago, who 
and generous contributions, toge 
those of our own secretary of religi 
tion, Frank J. Estabrook of Deny 
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New Boy Scout Hatt At BRUNEAU, IDAHO 
Rev. and Mrs. J. HL. Sears in the foreground 


d both the happiness and profit of the 
S. 
ch problems in the country, city com- 
. and university center were discussed 
1 by Pastors W. Uptegrove Holley of 
ne, M. O. Lambly of San Antonio, and 
P. Snider of Austin. ‘The sermon, pre- 
a world outlook of the Christian 
, was by Rey. C. BH. Weidner of Port 
, while retiring Moderator 8. T. McKin- 
- forth his view of Congregational suc- 
Supt. A. E. Ricker conducted two 
nal periods and reported on the state 
ary work and as registrar of the con- 
The missionary churches of the dis- 
1ined 453 accessions in the year, 280 on 
ion. Tulsa, Okla., was welcomed into 
hip, as was a new church in El Paso 
1e fine name of EH] Santesima Trinidad. 
cause of the daily vacation Bible school 
fectively presented by Prof. BH. B. Com- 
of Dallas, while See. F. J. Estabrook 
‘or religious education. One of the best 
ses was made by Mrs. I. M. Grose of 
on “The Culture of the Pre-School 


Woman’s Missionary Society, Mrs. A. 
ker, president, gave its program Sunday 
on, bringing out reports on the year’s 
rom the churches of the state and com- 
a fitting climax in the address of Mrs. 
Lord Davis. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Dickey 
2 conference music and on Sunday the 
Church choir, led by Prof. J. Villo 
n, rendered excellent numbers. 

commanding interest was that of the 
ming Young People’s Summer Confer- 
t Lake Worth. Saturday afternoon a 
ful automobile ride around the lake took 
sitors to “The Mosque,’ on the lake 
where the conference is to be—a wonder- 
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ful location—and a picnic dinner was served 
at the summer home of Mrs. C. E. Nash. Sun- 
day night a great young people’s rally, with 
C. BE. meeting preceding, led by Mrs. Merrill 
Joy of First Church, afforded addresses by 
Mr. Allen Reed and Miss Marie Orr, both of 
Dallas, while Dr. Thomas H. Harper of Cen- 
tral Church, Dallas, made the final, thrilling 
appeal for the Christian life and heroic answer 
to the Master’s challenge by young people. Offi- 
cers elected were Dr. HE. H. Willisford, Hous- 
ton, moderator; assistant moderator, Rey. 
Charles E. Weidner, Port Arthur; scribe, Rev. 
J. Lloyd Smith, Dallas. The meeting in 1926 
is to be in San Antonio. x, Ey. BS 


Joint Conference of Arizona and 


New Mexico 

Midsummer in April—that is what the 
Joint Conference of Arizona and New Mexico 
found in Phoenix at their annual meeting, 
April 16-19. Flowers and verdure everywhere! 
Palms and scarlet pomegranate blossoms, olean- 
ders pink and white, roses, honeysuckle, and 
sweet peas flinging fragrance on the air. Wvery 
day a real artist decorated the First Church 
with fresh flowers, and all the “banquets” ar- 
ranged for the delegates were similarly adorned. 

There is no finer group of ministers any- 
where than those of this conference, as shown 
by the papers and discussions. The address of 
Rev. H. A. MacKenzie of Prescott on “The 
Intellectual Outlook of the Church” was rich 
and thought-provoking in material and clear in 
presentation. The paper presented by Dr. O. 
A. Smith of Nogales produced a succession of 
thrills. In simple but effective fashion he re- 
cited a series of incidents selected from thou- 
sands occurring in his experience in the work 
of the Associated Charities on the border at 
Nogales, Ariz., which has shared his time while 
he has been pastor of our church there. 

Supt. Shoemaker was everywhere at once, 
either in person or by proxy, directing, speed- 
ing up, and executing. His energy, enthusiasm, 
and good sense are contagious, and communi- 
cate ‘these qualities to the churches. His re- 
port and that of Dr. Heald, superintendent of 
Spanish-speaking work, indicated growth and 
encouraging conditions all along the line. The 
new worker among the Mexicans in Albu- 
querque and vicinity, Mr. Benedicto Sandoval, 
was licensed to preach. His fine statement, 
prepared in English, was approved by all. The 
report from Rio Grande Institute, presented 
by the principal, Rev. Myron Fifield, was of 
great interest, and all too short. 

The conference was fortunate in its visiting 
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members, Dr. Hinman of the A. M. A., and 
Dr. Moore and Miss Woodberry of the C. H. 
M. S. All were running true to form, and were 
received with the enthusiasm they merited. 

Phoenix has two rural churches, Neighbor- 
hood and Union, and Tempe is but eight miles 
away. ‘These churches all joined in entertain- 
ing the conference. A government Indian 
school is just outside the capital city, and there 
the women of the conference were taken for 
a banquet the first evening. The grounds are 
beautiful and beautifully kept, and the girls 
waited on the tables. Their service was per- 
fect, The men were taken care of by the Boy 
Scouts at First Church at the same time. 

On Friday evening we were taken five miles 
out to Neighborhood Church, where Rev. Archie 
Toothaker is pastor. Here again we were 
feasted on “home-made” chicken, and then lis- 
tened to some fine addresses in the community 
house. 

Saturday afternoon was given to a motor 
tour of the valley, which took us across the 
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Salt River, up and down and around through 
fertile and cultivated areas, terminating at six 
o’clock close under a mountain, where the 
women of the rural churches had prepared a 
bountiful picnic supper—hot coffee and “hot 


dogs,’ sandwiches and salads, and delectable 
eake! A vesper service around the campfire 
followed. “Day is dying in the west” never 


seemed more appropriate than then, as hearts 
and voices joined in song and prayer to the 
“Lord of Life, beneath the dome of the uni- 
verse.” 

Sunday morning the visiting pastors occu- 
pied the various pulpits of the vicinity. In 
the afternoon the conference was transferred to 
Tempe by friends who kindly took us over in 
their automobiles. The young people of the 
valley had a meeting, and then served lunch 
outside in the cool shade. The conference 
closed with the evening session in the church 
there. It was one of the best sessions we have 
ever had. 


Dr. James Campbell at Eighty-Five 
Although totally. blind, Dr. J. M. Campbell, 


the well-known author as well as pastor, with 
full mental and spiritual vigor observed his 
85th birthday in Claremont, Cal. The After- 


noon Club which he was influential in forming 
for social and literary advantages some eight 
years ago, and which is serving a useful pur- 
pose for a choice company of professional men 
who have passed the meridian of life, made it 
the occasion to do him special honor. Some 
50 gathered for the monthly luncheon and pro- 
gram. Dr. Campbell gave the story of his 
eventful and interesting life, from boyhood in 
Scotland battling for his university and theo- 
logical training and pastorates in the home- 
land to his coming to be an American citizen, 
50 years ago, and the varied but happy ex- 
periences as pastor and author. Congratula- 
tions and appreciations were spoken by Dr. 
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C. B. Sumner, president of the club, Dr. Wil- 
liam Ewing, the secretary, Dr. Raymond C. 
Brooks, on behalf of the community, Rev. E. 
K. Holden as a friend for friends, and Rev. 
J. H. Mallows on behalf of pastors, to a be- 
loved pastor... All referred to the help derived 
from the many stimulating books he has writ- 
ten, mentioning especially one just issued, 
Life’s Highest Loyalty. 

Immediately after the celebration Dr. Camp- 
bell went to supply his former parish, Man- 
hattan Beach, between the pastorate of Dr. 
S. A. Norton and the coming of Rev. R. B. 
Larkin. Here Dr. Campbell did a remarkable 
work after he was 80 years old, with total 
blindness coming on. During the two years 
since its close, in addition to a large number 
of magazine articles, the other literary output, 
two books, have been prepared and published 
and what he considers his greatest life work, 
Christ of Haperience, has been written and 
awaits publication. 


Fifty Years at San Jose 

Fifty years of notable church life has just 
been rounded out by First, SAN JosE, CAL., 
in a celebration extending over three weeks 
and that will long be remembered by those 
who participated in the events. The church 
was organized in 1875 with Rev. Theodore T. 
Munger, afterwards nationally known as a 
preacher and theologian, as its first pastor. 
The Sunday school was organized almost im- 
mediately thereafter, its anniversary being ob- 
served on Sunday morning, April 19, at the 
morning service hour. The program was di- 


vided into four periods, each presided over by 


a superintendent of the time represented. More 
than 20 persons were present at the service 
who were members of the school in its first 
ten years. 

On Sunday morning, April 26, Rev. F. W. 
Morrison, present pastor, preached an_his- 
torical sermon in which he made vivid the 
course of events through which the church 
has come. The theme was “Retrospect and 
Prospect.” One of the first things Mr. Mor- 
rison did upon coming to the pastorate three 
and one-half years ago was to start plans for 
the celebration which we have just had. Past 
Presidents’ Day was observed by the mission- 
ary organization of the church on the 28th, 
when the almost 50 years of that organization 
was the subject of an interesting review. 

The great social affair of the celebration was 
the birthday dinner in the parish house on 
May 1 when every available inch of space was 
used to accommodate the more than 200 who 
sat down to beautifully decorated tables and 
a dinner worthy the special occasion. Dr: 
W. C. Pond, 95 years of age and registrar of 
the council that established the church, re- 
turned thanks at the table and afterward spoke 
words of greeting. Many friends, former mem- 
bers of the church, came some distance in 
order to share in the festival of fellowship. 
The program following the dinner was held in 
the church auditorium in order to accommo- 


‘date the large number who desired to attend. 


A color scheme of gold beautified the church. 
Special musical numbers, reading of greetings 
sent by absent friends, and the showing of pic- 
tures of charter members, former church build- 
ings, and pictures of the pastors made up the 
program. A brief word was spoken by some- 
one concerning each pastorate. The program 
closed with the singing of Dr. Bucham’s anni- 
versary hymn. 

The celebration reached its climax and con- 
clusion in the services of Sunday, May 3, the 
exact anniversary of the organization of the 
church. At the morning service the sermon 
was preached by Rey. Mahlon Willett, second 


pastor, who came in 1876. j 
with a vigor and power that thrilled t¢ 

gregation. A sunset vesper service in 
afternoon centered in the Communion se 
The vesper address was given by Rey. G 
Hill, pastor from 1885-1891. He spoke 
quiet charm and made all unmindful 
years that have rolled around since 
heard his voice. Some little children we 
tized, among them the grandson of Dr, L, 
Wirt, who was present and performed ¢{ 
happy service for his son and his w 
Fifteen members were received into the 
one a son of Dr. E. Snell, in whose o 
church was organized just 50 years ago 
day. A beautiful new hymnal, Hymns of 
United Church, a gift of the woman’s f 
tion, were used for the first time dur 
anniversary celebration. The service 
with a great circle formed about the aud 
singing “Blest be the tie that binds. 
Christian Hndeavor Society enjoyed a 
and reception which brought the cel 
toa happy conclusion. : Loa 


New Church Edifice for Bridge 


On Sunday afternoon, May 10, the eo 
stone of the new church building and 
house of UNITED, BRIDGEPORT, CT., w 
The ceremony of the laying of the sto: 
preceded by a selection played by the 
Trumpeters of Brooklyn, N. Y. The pr 
having formed near-by, then proceeded to 
church. Included in the _ procession — 
bearers of the Christian, national, and § 
flags, the junior and senior choirs, the vis 
clergy, the members of the official bo 
the church, and the officers of the 
church organizations. ~ Two ministers 
senting the Council of Churches and th 
of the city participated in the service. 
ceremony preceding the laying of the | 
consisted of hymns, Scripture, and prayer. / 
the documents had been deposited by the 
man of the building committee, the corner 
was blessed by the pastors of the 
‘Church, the branch churches, and form 
tors of the North and South Churches. 
senior deacons assisted in fitting the 
into place. It was officially laid by the 
Dr. William Horace Day. Several th 
people attended the ceremony, which 
pressive to all and represents another 
the advancement of the life of the a 
Bridgeport. 

Dr. Day came to United Church in 191 
after the old First and Second Church 
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nited into the present United Church. 
o former pastors, Richard L, Swain and 
t D. Gallaudet, had resigned in order 
ie two churches might be brought to- 

Plans were made for a new church 
x, but just as work was about to begin, 
a entered the World War and the work 

be deferred. When the matter was 
taken up in 1924, it was found advis- 
| purchase a new site and remodel the 
[he ground was broken on Dec. 2, 1924. 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 


. A. Stark at Big Creek 

and Mrs. L. A. Stark, formerly of Gal- 
ew Mexico, have been at work at Bia 
during the past month. This is a new 
ise being developed through the Cali- 
Home Missionary Society, definite re- 
ility for religious work in this section 
recently been allocated to the Congre- 
1 denomination. The community is com- 
fa group in the employ of the Southern 
nia Edison Company, which has a great 
lectrie project under way. The parish 
outlying camps and construction sta- 
The first report from Dr. Stark is en- 
tic in his recitation of the splendid 
ation and attitude of earnestness which 
s everywhere in the village. 

Creek is located about 80 miles from 
and is at an elevation of over 4,000 
1 the margin of Huntington Lake. The 
ance of this new work is felt through- 
e conference and interest and prayers 
th the enterprise, with all faith that 
rts will not be in vain. 


MONTANA 

ilding Bee’’ at Butte 

LE’S, BurrE, had a “Building Bee” last 
which proved to be a great success. 
15 to 20 men were out each night with 
rs and saws. On one evening alone there 
0 people at work, saving much on the 
construction. The daily papers were 
ted, giving a write-up each day. The 
Rey. L. H. Bent, Supt. E. H. Johnson, 
ssistant Supt. F. E. Henry aided en- 
tically in the work of building. On 
Sunday there were 23 accessions to 
membership in People’s Church, and 
Moral Park Church, which is also under 
ent’s care. 


ying Hardin Church Property 

h has been done in improving the church 
s of HARDIN this spring. Shrubs have 
et out and a number of flower beds 
1. The church is hoping to have enough 
wers this summer to be able to present 
ts to tourists and people passing 
h on the trains. The boys of the chureh 
een meeting one night each week in the 
school gymnasium for athletic activities, 
the men have met twice a week for vol- 
i. The pastor, Rey. R. E. Albright, is 
ng to put on a bigger athletic program 
all. 


Church School Awarded Banner 

BAKER church school is again awarded 
ate banner for efficiencey—98 per cent. 
s the first four months of this year, the 
, Rey. A. W. Seebart, conducted special 
& services in books, poems, and hymns. 
ast quarter saw the dedication of the 
hureh bell. Regular services have also 
iven to Plevna, the Sunday morning and 
g services alternating at each place. At 
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Plevna, the junior choir organized early in the 
year renders some fine music. 


IDAHO 
Getting Young People to 
Attend Church Services 

Last fall an interesting plan was tried out 
in the Sunday school of Fargo CoMMUNITY, 
looking toward the encouragement of regular 
attendance. ‘To all the young folks, from 20 
years of age down to the primary class, a 
framed picture was promised for perfect at- 
tendance at Sunday school and morning church 
services for six months. At the end of this 
period, 15 young folks and children were found 
to be entitled to the pictures, which were all 
religious scenes from the old Masters. They 
were framed in Circassian walnut, all ready 
for hanging. There were eight pupils who 
missed only one Sunday, on account of deep 
snows. These each received a picture, un- 
framed. The pictures were presented on 
Easter Sunday. 

WYOMING 
Men’s Club Organized at Casper 

The evening “Question Service,’ held nearly 
every other Sunday, is exciting considerable 
interest at CASPER, and the questions presented 
are increasing in number. On the other Sun- 
day evenings, the open forum is proving an at- 
traction. The Sunday school is growing, the 
average attendance now reaching 90, with a 
steady inerease in the total enrollment. The 
Bible training class, conducted in the pastor’s 
home on Wednesday evenings, reaches an aver- 
age of from 25 to 30. 

In January a men’s club was started. Forty- 
three men sat down to dinner, and after a 
short musical program and an address by the 
pastor, Rey. A. EB. Cooke, 34 were enrolled 
in the A. O. T. S. Club (As One That Serveth). 
The membership has increased most encourag- 
ingly since that date. 


COLORADO 
Cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson 
Rey. R. M. Stevenson, Ph.D., a cousin of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, has accepted a call 
to become the regular supply at STEAMBOAT 
Springs and is arousing new interest in the 
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work. For many years he has been a resident 
of New Guinea, and an explorer under the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


Collbran Parish House Much in Demand 
The village is making splendid use of the 
parish house at CoLLBRAN. Gradually the 
people of the entire valley are beginning to 
feel that they have as much right to the use 
of the plant as those who live in town. The 
following are some of the organizations which 
each week make use of either the parish gym- 
nasium or the community house: Collbran 
basket ball team, Collbran high school team, 
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ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportimities fer women. 
Scholarships and financtar telp available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberiin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 


The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 

Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5S) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


HARTFOR 


Theological Seminary 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions . 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. 


School of Religious Pedagogy Z 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they form one. interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


D 


The Christian ministry. 
Religious education and social service. 


The foreign field. 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


issues Life Annuity Bonds, bearing liberal rates of interest, and offering 
safe and satisfactory investment. 
gregational ministry both assured. 


Personal welfare and promotion of Con- 
Write for further information. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Congregational preparatory schoo] with a moderate tuition. 


buildings. 100-acre farm. Separate dormitories for boys 


DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of Trustees. 


118th year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Nine 


and girls. Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing club. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, A.M., Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 
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men’s club, ladies’ club, the royal neighbors, 
the Collbran town council, besides many other 
valley organizations which upon yarious oc- 
casions rent rooms in the community house. 
The building has even been used for a session 
of court. A Plateau Valley woman’s mission- 
ary society has also been organized, with meet- 
ings once a month. 


Third Largest German Speaking Church 

Sr. Paur’s (German), GREELEY, recently 
received 65 new members, carrying their mem- 
bership over the 500 mark, and making it 
the third largest German speaking Congrega- 
tional Church in America. Rey. J. H. Ament 


is pastor. 
IOWA 
Fortieth Anniversary of Moorland 
MoorLanpd, a rural community which is 


largely Catholic, rallied to a genuine celebra- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


tion on Sunday, April 26, in commemoration of 
the beginnings of Protestant work in the 
neighborhood. From the initial movement to 
the present time the Moorland Church has had 
the fostering care of the Fort Dodge Church, 
whose pastors have shown more than just a 
sympathetic interest in a near-by Congrega- 
tional organization; they have been brotherly 
and helpful to the Moorland Chureh. A small 
Sunday school was started there in 1885, in 
a school-house, which later moved to the rail- 
road depot. A church building was erected in 
1890, which has been enlarged and made more 
commodious, and now serves the social and 
religious needs of the people. In the last few 
months, under the pastoral leadership of Rev. 
C. H. Pillasch of Gowrie, the church has taken 
a new lease on life. Its membership has been 
doubled by the accession of 28 new members 
on Easter Sunday. Mr. Pillasch, though liv- 


was filled to capacity at both service 


~ 


June 4 


ing ten miles from the field, is rendering 
additional ministry to a needy commu 
the people are responding to his en 
leadership. On this anniversary oceasio 


W. W. Pickett of Fort Dodge and Su 


Johnson of Grinnell gave addresses. Th 


of the original charter members were ~ 
A fine historical sketch, prepared by 
ter of the church, revealed the — 
triumphs through which the church 
in the forty years of its history. 


ILLINOIS 
For Twenty-Five Years Pastor 
of Chicago Church 
ARGYLE COMMUNITY, CHICAGO, 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
ning of the service of Dr. J. 8, Ains 
community in Chicago. In the spring 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
tionalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


Keyed ads. (care Congrega- 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Come to Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos (The Great 
Horned Owl). Lake Winnepesatkee. For girls 
7 to 18 years. Open all the year; 22d summer 
season (9 weeks), June 380-Sept. 1, $150. On a 
farm with all farm products. Outdoor sports— 
handkraft. Write either Burt Leon Yorke, B.A., 
M.A. (Amherst), B.D. (Yale), or Clara Olney 
Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Alton, N. H. 


Hillcrest Lodge, Peacham, Vt. Homey, camp- 
like cottage, accommodating 12-20 guests. Health- 
ful country surroundings. Spring water, bath- 
room, modern plumbing. Airy rooms, good beds, 
home cooking. Glorious extended view, including 
Presidential, Franconia and Green ranges. Beau- 
tiful walks and auto trips. No hay fever, no 
mosquitoes. For terms, address Miss W. Gene- 
vieve Prentiss, 


Mountain View Farm. Modern 12-room house, 
fireplace, beautiful walks and drives. Most won- 
derful scenery. Fine table, $15 per week. Book- 
let. Mrs. J. R. Whitcher, Groton, Vt. 


Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasant 
accommodations for a small number of people. 


Modern improvements, home cooking. Rates 
reasonable. 

The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 


comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Visitors will find excellent 
accommodations, home-like rooms, downtown, 
close to White House. Restaurants near. Two 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. Garage 
on premises. Free map. Telephone Franklin 
1142. Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern convyen- 
jiences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“J, V.,” Oongregationalist. 


Maple Lodge Homestead, Conway, Mass. In the 
hill country. Pleasant accommodations in a farm- 
house with modern improvements. Table abun- 
dantly supplied with all farm and dairy products. 
Home cooking. Rates reasonable. Open now. 
Florence Howland. 


Gray Ledge, Hast Brookfield, Mass. Summer 
camp for boys. Health, delight, training, phys- 
ical safety, high moral influence. Inexpensive, 
accessible, ideal location. For particulars .ad- 
dress Walter O. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 
Te Mack, principal of High School, Warren, 

ass. 


_Bay of Fundy. First-class board and room, 
eight and ten dollars a week. Ideal vacation. 
J. B. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy House, Culloden, 
Nova Scotia.. 


Spend your vacation in mountains of New 
Hampshire, 100 miles from Boston. Write Rey. 
Howard Brown, Alstead, N. H. Can arrange for 
your boy. Moderate rates. : 


Two furnished bungalows at Alstead, N. HH: 


(vicinity of White Mountains), for rent at $100 


and $125 for season, with -privilege of sub-let- 
ting. Rev. W. D. Hall, University Presbyterian 
Chureh, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“ehurch. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Gilmore Cottage—Open May 20 for summer 
board. Mrs. Wm. W. Gray, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Groton, Mass. Adult boarders. Large rooms, 
modern conveniences, good table, veranda, ex- 
cellent location. Center town. Box 68. 


REAL ESTATE 

ee Se 

For Sale—Ideal summer home. IFarm of 100 
acres, 17 miles from Manchester, N. H. Located 
on high ground, with beautiful view. Old-fash- 
ioned house of 9 rooms, in good repair. Large 
barn, hen house, and tool shed. Young apple 
orchard of 150 trees; also pears, plums, cherries, 
and blueberries. Fine stand of pine fit to eut; 


20 acres in tillage, the rest in pastures and 
woodland. Three miles from railroad. Price, 
$4,000. Address “P. T.,” Congregationalist. 


For sale—St. Petersburg, Fla., for winter or 
all-year residence. Bight rooms completely fur- 


nished. Ideal location, near water front. Rea- 
sonable terms. Can bring income. Address 
“C. H.,” Congregationalist. 

Leicester, Mass. My home for rent, July 


and August, $150. Seven rooms; bath; modern; 
wooded path to Lake Sargent. Mrs. Cora Denny. 


_fo rent for the summer, in a quiet village, 
eight-room cottage. Berries, vegetables, and 
milk near at hand. Address L. T. Woodward, 
Care of Charles Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 


Shore Lots—Province Lake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Water front. Sandy beach safe for children. 
Shade, mountain scenery, good roads. Ideal 
place for your summer camp. Prices reason- 
able. Near post office and church. W. M. Ames, 
Somersworth, N. H. . 


To Rent—For summer months, pleasant, airy, 
ten-room house, completely and nicely furnished. 
Commands beautiful view of mountains. Fresh 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and berries may be ob- 
tained right at.hand.. Address Frank H. Prince, 
New Boston, N. H. 


PASTORATE WANTED 

hE ETE SE te ee ae 

Pastorate -Wanted—By minister with pulpit 
ability and pastoral work. Deeply interested in 
young people, has theological class in present 
Married, wife interested in children. 
Can take charge July or before. Fully ordained 
Congregational minister. “B. A.,’? Oongregation- 
alist. 


College and Seminary trained minister with 15 
years’ experience and recognized preaching abil- 
ity, desires new _ pastorate. Will supply any 
church in the Central States during July and 
August. “Worker,” Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young minister, college and seminary gradu- 
ate, desires position as superintendent week- 
day church schools, or as educational pastor of 


church, Address “C.,” Congregationalist. 


Competent and efficient private secretary and 
stenographer desires position as pastor’s sec- 
retary. Has had considerable experience along 
Christian educational lines. Address “P.,” Con- 
gregationalist. i 


PASTOR WANTED 


For Rural Congregational church in 
wood, N. H., apply to Mrs. John F, 
R.F.D., Exeter, N. H. é 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted July 1, young girl to assist in 
work -and care of children in large fami 
eral maid employed. Experience unne 
Must have good disposition. R. R. C., 
Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Wanted—Working housekeeper in fa 
three. A pleasant home. References exe 
Mrs. C. H. Willard, Townshend, Yt. 


Boarding place and care in private fan 
six or eight weeks, for an active ten 
sub-normal girl. Give full particulars, re 
experience, and state pay expected, 
Congregationalist. 


for one properly qualified. 
lars as to experience, training, age, ete. 
Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Goo 
tions for good teachers. Send for ii 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service @ 
tificate arranged by Rey. Clarence F.. 8 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price i 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Ob 

Also on sale at the Pilgrim Pres 
Stores in Boston and Chicago. 


Lady desires board for summer, in 
Gednea, small family of adults. North 
ton, within an hour of Salem. Must h 
room, piazza, corner room, simple 
well cooked food. References. “R. M.,’ 
gregationalist. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes 
in ease with adjustable leather cove 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. — 
Blizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 
self-addressed envelope and stamp fo! 
tracts containing parables. 


Collection Envelopes—S cents per ¢ 
“Wasteless System” and all kinds. © 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. : 


For sale—Theological and miscella 
brary, whole, or single books. Add 
MacGeehon, Northboro, Mass. 


Congregational Church desires to 
small, second-hand pipe organ. Addre' 
112 Blm Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 


Cut this advertisement out, send wit 
address and five cents (stamps acce 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech S8St., § 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, 
and method of interesting others in 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


e 4, 1925 


Ainslie came to the North Shore Congre- 
nal Church, which had a membership of 
50. Under his administration the church 
in 15 years to have a membership of over 
and a property valued at about a half 
m dollars, In 1916 he resigned the pas- 
> of North Shore and after some months 
st returned to the city and founded the 
le Community Church in the same dis- 
The church now has a property worth 
$70,000 and is growing so rapidly that a 
building will be necessary within a year 
ro. Dr. Ainslie had his training at Cor- 
University and Yale and began his min- 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y. Later he was pas- 
f Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
1 grew greatly in numbers and in influ- 
under his administration. 
@ Argyle community is made up of a fine 
of people and is responding to the lead- 
) of both pastor and church. 


OHIO 

2 Olmsted’s Good Record 

RTH OLMSTED, for many years a country 
h with a narrow program, hag under the 
rship of Rev. John Kuyper become a sub- 
1 church in which many Cleveland busi- 
men and women are now enrolled. <A 
unity house has been added at a cost of 
00, and a full program of activity has 
carried out. Fifteen members added at 
rv make an aggregate of 100 new people 
red in two years. 


NEW YORK 

ing Plans Building Enlargement 

e trustees of FLUSHING, Rey. George He- 
pastor, have been putting forward a 
aign of enlargement and enthusiasm for 
spring season in which they have taken 
ongregation into full confidence regarding 
xact financial condition of their property. 
have told the church they are gloriously 
nt and out of debt; that they have a 
h property of rapidly growing value and 
mbership equally strong in development 
that the community is growing faster 
the church. They are asking, therefore, 
new Sunday school building and an en- 
1 and redecorated church auditorium. The 
9S in the church are a wonderful help in 
ng the church a growing factor in the 
unity. 


. CONNECTICUT. 
A.B. Patten to Remain at Torrington 
NTER, TORRINGTON, co-operated in the 


t George Wood Anderson Evangelistic 
ude with much benefit. The accessions to 
ceived on June 7 will bring the member- 
of this church above the 1,000 mark. The 
r, Rey. A. B. Patten, was considering 
lrawing and going to California next 
mn, but on Sunday morning, May 17, he 
surprised and challenged by the whole con- 
tion rising en masse and demanding that 
main. Mr. Patten has recently been in- 
sd that the trustees of his college, Colby, 
voted to give him a doctorate of divinity 
e@ commencement in June. 


; MASSACHUSETTS 

> to Welcome New Brookline Pastor 

1 event of unusual significance took place 
rookline, Mass., late in April. Mr. Fred- 
A. Farrar and Mr. William H. Mayo, 


amps and Vacation Houses 


low is the time when everybody is beginning to 

ok of summer vacations. Why not advertise your 

or vacation house in The Congregationalist? 
For rates and other information write to 

: 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


members of Leyden Congregational Church, had 
invited the ministers, priests, and rabbis of 
all the churches and temples in the town of 
Brookline, each accompanied by two repre- 
sentative laymen, to be present at a dinner. 
Their immediate purpose was to introduce to 
the community their new pastor, Rev. Douglas 
Horton, but the deeper significance of the oc- 
casion lay in the wideness of the invitation 
and the gratifying response received from 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants alike. 
Brookline has long been known for the fra- 
ternal spirit existing among its Protestant 
churches, but this dinner, arranged by two lay- 
men acting upon their own initiative, was felt 
by those present, as they declared in impromptu 
speeches around the board, to be the beginning 
of an era of even greater good will among the 
religious bodies of the community. Mr. Horton 
made the only formal address of the evening, 
taking for his theme an idea drawn from the 
occasion, that the strength of a community lies 
in a union of diverse wills through good will. 


Large Accessions to Membership 
of Northampton Church 

FLorence, NorRTHAMPTON, Rey. R. A. Christie, 
pastor, has been making rapid strides during the 


last few months. Attendance has been large at- 


all meetings and every branch of the church life 
has prospered. The church year closes with 
all bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 
The every member canvass, which is made the 
last Sunday in March, was the most thoroughly 
conducted in the history of the parish, the 
amount raised being considerably in advance 
of any former year. The church was crowded 
during the various Lenten and Holy Week sery- 
ices and standing room was at a premium on 
Easter morning. At that service 82 were re- 
ceived into church membership, 64 of these 
joining on confession. Of these, 18 were 
prominent men of the community, 13 of them 
coming on confession. The baptismal font 
recently presented to the church as a memorial 
was used at this service for the first time in 
the baptism of 24 adults. An unusual and 
rather beautiful bit of symbolism at the Easter 
service was the presentation to each new mem- 
ber during the right hand of fellowship of a 
white rose. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Year’s Progress at Rochester 

RocueEstTeR, Rey. Donald Fraser, pastor, has 
made marked progress the past year in practi- 
cally all departments. The benevolences reached 
the highest point in the history of the church. 
The average attendance of the church school 
increased from 70 to 135. Organizations for 
both boys and girls of various ages have large 
enrollments. An orchestra of high school pupils 
leads the service of praise in the church 
school. 

The problem of repairs to the church build- 


ing, long delayed, has been met by the com-! 


You’ll Hear 


Prominent 


Speakers 


who are leaders in Christian 
thought at the Northfield Con- 
ferences, June 24-August 24, 
and will enjoy first-class ac- 
commodations if you are our 


guest then, Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet now. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mer. 
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bined action of the ladies’ aid society and the 
parish, and a program of renovation is under 
way to cost about $20,000. This is expected 
to be completed by fall. A class of 20 united 
with the church at Haster, 19 by confession. 

This church is one of the oldest in the state, 
haying been organized in 1731. Its members 
have been prominent not only in the life of 
the local community, but they have also played 
an important part in state and national organ- 
izations. In recent years it has given to New 


Hampshire two governors, one Republican and 


HEALTH and the GREAT OUTDOORS 


CAMP-OF-THE-WOODS 


on Lake Pleasant, Heart of Adirondack 
Park. WBlevation 1,724 feet. Families, 
adults, young men and women. Select 
company. And CAMP IROQUOIS 
BOYS’ SQUARE CLUB, on Lake 
George. Boys and parents may register 
for two weeks or more, at reasonable 
rates. Beautiful illustrated booklet 
mailed free. 25th Camp Season. 


Address Kenneth Tibbitts, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP OTTER 


For Boys 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


In the heart of deer and trout 

country. Wonderful scenery. 

Mountains, Forests, Lakes. Fine 

trout fishing. Sure to see deer. 

Distinct Junior, Middle and Sen- 

ior Camps, with best of equip- 

ment. Allsports. Program of recreation, education and 

inspiration. Entire staff of University graduates. Write 

for booklet. Professor GEORGE C. CELL, Pu.D., 

Director, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Rev. CARL 
C. CLARKE, Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


QUINNEH TUK CAMPS 


NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


The Northfield Camp for Boys 


Healthy boys, clean sports, Christian leadership. 
Athletics, swimming, saddle nding, biking. 
ooklet. 


Moderate rates. o extras. 


A Family Camp in the Woods 


Well equipped tents, cottages, modern conven- 
iences, sleeping porches. Motoring, mountain 
trips, swimming, saddle riding, golf arranged. 


Near Northfield Summer Conferences. Booklet. 
Address the secretary, Quinneh Tuk, Northfield, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 27th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st season. 


one Democratic, and numbers among its pa- 
rishioners the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ANDERSON, I. E., Fletcher College, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
to Clay. At work. 
Arwoop, J. N.,. Berkshire, N. Y., to Second, 


Coventry, Ct. Accepts to begin July 1. 

Buuiock, M. C., Wichita, Kan., to Valley, 
Paso, Texas. At work. 

CHURCHILL, G. W., Red Lodge, Mont., to Rainier, 
Ore. At work. 

Cuark, J. S., Vergennes, Vt., to Northboro, Mass, 
Accepts. 

Heyworth, J. R., Field Representative Chicago 
Seminary, to New England, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
cepts to begin at once. 

LANNHOLM, C. V., Central City, Ia., to Edgewood. 
Accepts. 

PanKHuRST, W. H. (Methodist), Kenora, Ontario, 
Canada, to Lynnhurst, Minneapolis, Minn. Ac- 
cepts to begin Sept. 1. 


El 


PENDLETON, J. N., Condon, Ore., to Parkrose, 
Portland. Accepts. : 

PrTrerson, Wary, Conklin, Mich., to Thompson- 
ville. Accepts. 


Stapp, W. F., Manhattan, Kan., to South, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 
TWICHELL, J. H., First, North Adams, 
college pastorate, 
town. Accepts. 
WeEsStTWOOD, F.- W., Swan River, Manitoba, Canada, 
to University Park, Portland, Ore. Accepts. 
Woon, N..G., Seagrave, Canada, to East Gilead 

and Kinderhook, Mich. Accepts. 


Mass., to 
Williams College, Williams- 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
e- _, REFRIGERATORS 


~ WITHTHE CHILLIN IT™ 
They practice economy 
every hour of the day 


“IN OVER A 
MILLION HOMES” 


There isa style for every 
taste and a size for every 
home, Write for book- 
lets. 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


and REAL ESTATE BONDS 
Interest 7% Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 
Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 


GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Founded 1873 ; Graduates Number 1,650 
Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 

forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 
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Resignations 
BESSELIEVER, W. C., Pilgrim, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Installations 
Simpson, J. C., i, Pilgrim, Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 15. Sermon by Dr. C. A. Richmond ; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. G. F. Robins, C. 8. 
Hager, G. A. Brock, W. H. Rollins, and J. C. 
Simpson. 
Marriages 
GREENSMITH-DREW 


On Wednesday, April 15, 1925, at the parson- 
age of the Congregational Church of Hampton, 


Ia., Miss Helen Drew, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. William J. Drew of the Hampton Church, 
and Rev. Horace Greensmith, son of Mr. and 


Mrs. G. L. Greensmith of Indianapolis, Ind., were 
married by the bride’s father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greensmith are both graduates of 
Oberlin College. The bride after graduation was 
head of the English Department in the Medina, 
O., High School, and the groom, after service 
with the American Army in France, completed 
his theological course at Oberlin last May. Mr. 
Greensmith is now pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, at Wauseon, O. 


Deaths 


REV. JOHN PETERS 


Rev. John Peters was born in Brookfield, Eng- 
land, May 3, 1850, and came to Canada as a 
young man. While a resident there he married 
Jeannette Lane, and to this union two sons were 
born—William J., now of Fargo, N. D., and 
Thomas L., of -Chicago, who both survive their 
parents. The wife and mother passed away at 
Birtle, Manitoba, Oct. 16, 1903. 

Mr. Peters was about the activities of his 


pastorate at Pettibone when he was injured by. 


an automobile Monday evening, May 11. His 
son, William, of Fargo, was notified of the acci- 
dent and went immediately to his father and 
brought him the next day to a hospital at James- 
town, where everything was done that loving 
care and medical skill could contribute to aid 
him to withstand the shock of the accident, but 
without avail, and he passed away Tuesday 


night, May 12, at the age of 75 years and nine. 


days. 

Since coming to this country, Mr. Peters served 
both Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. He held pas- 
torates, among others, at Bertha and Fertile, 
Minn. ; Cayuga, Anamoose, Litchville, Dawson and 
Tappen, and Pettibone, N. D. His last pastorate 
was at Pettibone, where he was serving the Con- 
gregational churches of Pettibone and Malcolm 
at the time of his accident. 

He was a member of the Jamestown Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches and Ministers, 
and was present at the recent annual meeting 
held at New Rockford, May 7-8. When he was 
stricken, he was in the 50th year of active min- 
istry and looking forward with a desire to com- 
plete his half century of ministry in the church. 


Events to Come 
THIRTIDTH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ConVENTION, Portland, Ore., July 4-9. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 
INTPRNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 42d annual 
conferencé, Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 3-7. 
IsLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. 
NortHprRn NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


ENDEAVOR 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 

WOMAN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-14. 

CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociprips, July 14-22, 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 

GENERAL CONFDRENCD OF CHRISTIAN 
Aug. 1-17. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDHAVOR INSTITUTE 
Aug. 17-24, 


WORKERS, 


June 4, 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CauirorniA, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
Maine, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NorTH Carouina, Blue Ridge, June 26-Ju 
WASHINGLON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


Summer Schools of Missions : 
InpD1ANA, Winona Lake, June 23-30. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva, July 6-13. 


Young People’s Conferences _ 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Claremont, June 
July 6. 
Connecticut, Storrs, June 26-July 6. 
IpaHo, Smith’s Ferry, July 22-31. F 
Inuinois, Sawyer, Mich., June 17-23, July 
Iowa, Grinnell, June 12-19. 
Kansas, Manhattan, July 7-13. Be: 
LouIsIANA-Tpxas (Colored), New Iberia, 
July 7-13. 
Mainn, Winthrop, Aug. 23-29. 
MicHieAaNn, Olivet, June 19-27. 
MrippLe ATLANTIC, Saltsburg, Pa., Aug. 
MippLtre ATLANTIC, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 
MINNESOTA, Park Rapids, Boys: June 1-6; 
June 8-13. 
Minnesora, Northfield, June 16-23. 
Monrana, Billings, July 11-20. 
NEBRASKA, Crete, June 6-15. 
New York, Montour Falls, June 26-July 
New York, Blairstown, N. J., July 18-27. 
NortH Carouina (Colored), King’s M 
June 9-19. , 
Norru Daxora, Valley City, June 17-24. 
NorruH Daxora, Velva, July 8-15. r 
Ouro, Lakeside, July 6-13. 
Sourm Dakota, Black Hills, July 8-15. : 
Sourn Daxora, Waubay, July 27-Aug. 2. — 
SourH Dakota, Yankton, July 18-25. — 
Twxas, Fort Worth, July 14-19. 
WasHINGToNn, Seabeck, July 15-23. 
WISCONSIN, Green Lake, July 4-10. 
Wisconsin, Ashland, July 25-31. 


In this world it is not what we take 1 
what we give up that makes us rich— 
Ward Beecher. ; 


A Virginia Lay 0 
Offers $2,000 


A Virginia layman, deeply impressed | 
urgent necessity for closer co-operation 
the Protestant Churches, has offered, by the 
ditional gift of $2,000 (the securities for 
are in the hands of the Federal Council 
Churches of Christ in America), to start 


of $10,000, to be given in smaller amo 

Any who are interested in furthe 
cause of co-operation among the Chur 
this way are invited to correspond 
Treasurer of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New 


Very fine Bennett pipe organ 
sale. In first-class condition. 
stops. Full set of couplers. 
electric motor. 


Can be seen in operation. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CH ) 
River Forest, Illinois 
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the City of Two Presidents 

(Continued from page 717) ~ 
Esther H. Kokkinen, a graduate of Gor- 
College and now of .the Massachusetts 
e Missionary Society. 


Union CHURCH 


is church was organized as a commun- 
shurch in 1897, in the Wollaston Park 
on of the city. For a time the society 
maintained as co-operative and non- 
minational. Difficulties arose regarding 
yrs and there was no outlet for the mis- 
iry spirit natural and essential to a 
sssful church. After canvassing various 
minations, a majority voted to affiliate 
the Congregationalists. This led to 
cession of thirty-six persons preferring 
litarian church. The name assumed at 
time was Park and Downs Union Con- 
ational Church. Later this was short- 


pe Dee eenltures 
Sunday School Seating, 


American Seating Company 
CHICAGO aaa BOSTON 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 69 Canal St. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND . 
| MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
i} | BRONZE AND MARBLE 
{hand} 


SEND FCR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Facobp 


Dept. [EZY 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


att Glass Companp 


IPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 


prattleboro Vermont 


Individual Cups 


ver 50,000 churches use 
homas Service. Self-collecting 
ray saves one-fourth cost of 
hers. Catalog and Trial Free. 
homas Communion Service Co. 


Box5 


Lima, Ohio, 


IEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


) CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them. 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B, 
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ened and strengthened, becoming Union 
Congregational. 

Two years after the reorganization the 
building was moved to a more commodious 
and central site. The late Frederick Knight 
was called to the pastorate. His successor 
was H. G. Megathlin, now of Walpole, N. 
H., who remained nine years. In gpite of 
conscientious effort, the work was difficult 
and the rewards slow, with about sixty-nine 
available active members. At the close of 
1909, W. B. Ayers, then a student at Har- 
vard Divinity School, became pastor. In two 
years a fine stone edifice was erected. Re- 
cently it has been enlarged to meet growing 
activities and the church is preparing for 
a third house of worship. The present plant 
is entirely free from debt. The mem- 
bership is above 700. There are 550 in the 
church school. About a thousand persons 
have united with Union during Mr. Ayers’ 
pastorate. 


Our CHURCH IN SQUANTUM 


In the summer of 1910 the State Home 
Missionary Society set up its tent in this 
part of Quincey with Mr. Davison of the At- 
lantie church in charge. For three seasons 
this continued, Mr. Davison having winter 
oversight of the work. The church was 
organized and its house of worship con- 
structed from an old Colonial house in 1914. 
At that time there were but few all-the-year 
residents but the “summer people’ became 
interested. Here, also, Old South and the 
C. C. U. co-operated. A small indebtedness 
was soon removed and today a parsonage 
is being erected. Squantum is blessed with 
men having manual talent, for they are 
building the house and expect it to be ready 
for occupancy in the fall. 

Mr. Davison remained with the church 
until November, 1923, giving generously such 
time as he could spare from his Atlantic 
pastorate. He was succeeded by V. HE. 
Roman, now of California, whose pastorate 
was brief. The present minister is A. H. 
Burrows, a student of Boston University, 
but resident in the parish. The church is 
destined to become one of the strong Sself- 
supporting institutions of the city and is 
unique in being the only Protestant place 
of worship in its community. 


LATE CONGREGATIONALISM 


In 1636 land was allotted to Atherton 
Hough of Boston, one of three men who 
later controlled the entire waterfront from 
Squantum to Weymouth Fore River. In 
February, 1924, the Suffolk South Associa- 
tion recognized the Congregational Church 
of Hough’s Neck. It had been organized forty 
years—first as a summer chapel, then in 1889 
as a union church, and four years later in- 
corporated with an all-the-year service to 
a community growing as rapidly as other 
sections of the city. In 1917 it determined 
to be Congregational in polity, but frequent 
changes in pastors postponed request for 
definite recognition. At the time of the 
council R. H. Waitt was minister. He has 
now returned to a Methodist parish, leaving 
behind a parsonage lately erected and land 
acquired for a new church building calling 
for $27,000. Since 1915 the organization has 
been self-supporting. If leadership can be 
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secured, plans for rebuilding will be under- 


taken at once. 
* * 


On the eightieth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of John and Abigail Adams, October 
25, 1824, their distinguished son recorded 
this observation: “Not a soul now living 
will be here in 1924.” But neither John 
Quiney Adams nor his famous parents are 
forgotten. The tercentenary brings them 

(Continued on page 735) 


_Rolling 


rN 


Za. 
BEZE 


One Ro 


As Occasion Demands 

Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 

can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 

classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 

roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 11 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 36th Street New York City 

Offices in all principal cities 


PBulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


are used in thousands of schools 
we churches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 

- Wi light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the werld. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHAIRS 


designed and built for 


CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Special catalog 


JOHN A. DUNN COMPANY 
Established in 1839 at 
Gardner Massachusetts 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER aN SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Cuvee as cunEREe CATALOGUE 
Write aroma Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, O» 
MENEELY BELL CO, 
TROY, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask kor Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS §3:24.%5, xe". 


156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rey. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Associate Secretary, 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other'trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L, Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, ez officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel HB. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James BH. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


Acting 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Seeretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


Buecutive 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
: FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BE. Strong 
Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOGOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Bee peeree pie ee Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. HB. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Boards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, -General Secretary 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 

Financial Secretary, Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
100 Bast 42d Street, New York. 

Western Secretary—Rey. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


June 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


ferences of New England. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., ©. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATI 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General 
and Missionary Education 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 

Education § 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, ; 

Student and Young People’s See 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer j 

Miss Mary EH. Clarke, Assistant Treasure 

Directs Denominational Religious HE 

Program, including Social Service, 

Education, Student and Young People’s ‘ 

aids Ministerial Students, University 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for C 

Leadership. ; 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHL 

: SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interes 

denomination for the publication and dis 

of The Congregationalist, church school 

ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, 

magazines, children’s and young people’s 

papers, and books for home and church uw 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Et 
Editor and Business Ma 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Oongrega 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachus 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, I 


ot 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 508 Cong 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD I 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. 1] 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secre 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THH 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. §. Ranney, HE 


CONGREGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HoMnD Mis 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mr 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S Homer MIS 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, TT 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Coi 
tional House. : 


Massachusetts Societies 


Massacuusetts Hom Missionary Socu 
constituent of the Congregational Home 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mi: 
setts in their home missionary work. Th 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on con 
gifts, administers trust funds for churche 
erick EB. Emrich, D.D., Secretary_Hmeritu 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHR 
Solicits gifts from churches and individu 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid t 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION © 
Ton and vicinity (incorporated). Its object) 
establishment and support of Hvangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; ¢ 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Building, Boston. 2 > ae 


Connecticut Societies — 


Tun FuND ror MINISTERS provides entil 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invil 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 

tendent; Rev. William F. English, Tr 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tur MIssronary Socipty OF CONN 
constituent of the National Society, soli 
tributions, administers Special Trust fo: 
and pays Annuities on Conditional @ 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Re 
BPnglish, Treasurer, Congregational 
ford. 
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high relief. ‘Their bodies are buried 
sace but. their name liveth for ever- 
” Tt is appropriate to conclude these 
Is of the churches with this thought. 
pioneers are unforgotten. Their good 
ne incarnate. Individuals and organiza- 
alike recall personality. and deeds. 
Quincy they aided in building another 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest. of 

Congregational Churches. 
uests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
) and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
i, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


; ‘ar Taam 
i ha. 


City Missionary Society 

acon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
me visitation and personal missionary service 
nnection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
’ administered. 

um Wllison, President; Rey. Fletcher D. 
r, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


porated Reorganized 
829 1922 


is Society, reorganized 
22, now fully rep- 
ts the Congregational 
shes of New England 
; practical, social and 
ous work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
is at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ng and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
acilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 


HE. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
an; Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman 
ixec. Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 


Congregational House. 


nerican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

e only American undenominational interna- 
ten ae Society aiding seamen. 

ains a Sailors’ Home and Institut G 
Test pect, New York City. " ee 
an libraries ($25 laced on vessel ili 
ae roe bal 4) ssels sailing 
IBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
[PPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
HN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GrorGn 
BY WeEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
ARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer,. 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


merican Sunday School Union 


idelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
ttional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
tains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
| districts of the country. Publishes and 
lates moral and religious literature. Helps 
hurehes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
d. Annuities arranged for: Legacies received. 
ributions and communications relative to 
; in any part of the country may be sent to 
New England office. 
. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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city—forever constructing—not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. “Their people 
will tell of the wisdom and the congrega- 
tion will show forth their praise.” 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 711) 
wherein it often seemeth that one man 
ecounteth for very little. And men ask 
doubtfully whether one man can mean very 
much unto God, or whether it can greatly 
matter what shall befall one man more or 
less. But the Blessed Lord Christ hath 
taught us what we have to learn again and 
yet again of the value of One Man. There 
was a Shepherd who had an hundred sheep 
and lost one and was not content with his 
ninety and nine; and there is a heart in 
every human breast that careth not for 
masses but for the individual man. Yea, 
and there is a Good God who is not willing 
that one of these little ones should perish. 


Magna Charta Day—June 15 


(Continued from page 721) 
unity. By unity, I mean the unity of the 
nations, England, the United States, the unity 
of all peoples, all races of men. Patriotism, 
interpreted in terms of the world, may become 
a lukewarm love for humanity. Liberty may 
soften into license, or harden into excessive 
individualism. Truth may become indifference : 
the intellect wilts down into sluggishness, the 
heart chills, the wiil is palsied. But patriotism 
should be strengthened into a belief that my 
eountry is the world, and that all men are my 
brothers. Liberty should stand for a liberty 
of all and for a consequent unity of all. My 
rights I should recognize as embodying my 
duties, and my duties I should regard as more 
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Old 
Black Bass 


By ALBERT BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM 


HE hero of this story is a black bass— 

; a warrior, bold, brave, cruel and for- 

giving. The bo ok is full of bass lore, 

- and the illustrations, by George A. King, 

are as fine as we have ever seen. All lovers 

of fresh water narrative and salt water 

anglers will also profit by some of the fish 

wisdom in it.The Evening Mail and 
Telegram, New York. 
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obligatory than is the right to enjoy my rights. 
Truth, in its search, should join all together, 
in its discovery should give a common joy, 


and in its results should quicken deepest 
satisfactions. 

Therefore, on Magna Charta Day, the great 
lesson of patriotism, of liberty, of the value 
of truth is taught; and, derived from them, is 
taught also the lesson, likewise precious, of 


the passion for justice and for human unity. 


A Scottish farmer, being elected to the 
school board, visited the village school and 
tested the intelligence of the class by the ques- 
tion: “Now, boys, can any of you tell me 
what naething is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
a back seat rose. “It’s what ye gi’d me the 
other day for holding your horse.” —T he 
Lutheran. 
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IN WINTER IN SUMMER 


The Pilgrim Planbooks and Vacation School Guides 
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Prepared by Joyce C. Manuel and Charlotte R. Hoadley 


Vacation School Guide—Junior (20 cents)* 


*Our Vacation School Guides—Primary and Junior—furnish complete outlines of programs for thirty-day, twenty-day, 
and fifteen-day sessions based on the above planbooks, with additional correlated Bible stories and worship material. 


Send for Returnable Copies for Examination and Descriptive Literature 


FOR BEGINNERS’ GROUPS 
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feature Summer Vacation Programs for Beginners’ Groups connected with the Second Year Beginners’ Course of the 
International Graded Lessons (Pilgrim Series). 


These programs are complete in that they offer fascinating story 
material, service activities, handwork suggestions, worship features, and pertinent character building material. Enter 
your subscription now for these three issues. 


Each issue, 1o cents. Yearly subscription rate, $1.00. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


_ Negro Chemist’s Achievement 


EAL facts outweigh prejudices with thinking men, 
-& and as men everywhere begin to think and to allow 
fe and conduct to be dominated by thought rather than 
rejudice, immense progress toward good will and better 
nderstanding, between men and groups between whom 
arriers have existed, may yet be possible. Surely the 
rejudiced “Nordic” must have an uneasy conscience if 
e contemplates the remarkable achievement of Professor 
‘arver, the Negro chemist of Tuskegee, whose scientific 
esearches have been recently recognized in the Southern 
ndustrial Exposition at the Grand Central Palace, New 
fork. Professor Carver’s work in relation to agricul- 
ural products is well known, but possibly even Congre- 
jationalist readers are not aware of his contribution to 
rt. In this exhibition were included a number of his 
yaintings which have been created from the products he 
liscovered in the clays he found in the soil at Tuskegee 
stitute. Apart from his own artistic efforts, Professor 
Narver’s work will have a notable effect upon interior 
Jecoration, He has discovered that the soil surrounding 
the scene of his experimental work will produce twenty- 
seven different wash color combinations to be applied to 
plastered surfaces, sixteen stains for furniture and inside 
woodwork, thirty-two varnishes, numerous other stains 
for painting bungalows and box cars, as well as toilet 
powders and the long-sought-after ultra-marine blues 
that were used by the Egyptians of Tut-ankh-amen’s time. 
From the seeds of the alligator pear Dr. Carver hag ex- 
tracted fourteen different dyes. 
A Slave’s Ambition and Triumph 

ONSIDER the man who has done this. He was born a 

slave, of slave parents. He never knew his family name 
but took the name of his master. His mother was carried 
off by marauders and he never knew her fate. He him- 


self was carried off in that raid but his master sent a 
rescuing party and young Carver was rebought for a 
$400 race horse. An educational beginning in a Negro 
school only fired his passion for more learning. Under 
freedom in Kansas he worked in a laundry and ulti- 
mately earned his way to a master’s degree in Iowa Uni- 
versity, and Booker T. Washington brought him to Tus- 
kegee, Professor Carver has been made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Great Britain. How long are the hor- 
rors and tragedies of race prejudice to continue in spite 
of the recognition of good men that there is no distinc- 
tion of color in souls, except the distinction between good 
and bad, and the recognition of men of science that simi- 
larly there is no distinction of color in intellect and 
genius? 


The Northfield Program 
HE Northfield Conferences, which open June 24 and 
continue to Aug. 24, will present a varied and un- 
usually fine program this year. The visitors from over- 
seas will be Dr. John A. Hutton, successor to Dr. Jowett 
at Westminster Chapel, London, Rev. James Reid, of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne, Eng., 
and Rev. W. Fearon Halliday, professor of theology at 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, who will give a series 
of addresses to ministers on “Pastoral Psychology.” We 
are glad to see that the Northfield authorities have had 
the good sense and courage to include Dr. Harry E. Fos- 
dick among the list of speakers. The wisdom of this will 
be ultimately vindicated, but we use the word “courage” 
advisedly, for we know of instances where there has been 
discrimination against Dr. Fosdick in religious move- 
ments that ought to have been broad enough to include 
evangelicals of all types. Such discrimination and will- 
ingness to appease the narrow-minded always demands a 
heavy penalty, and certain movements that think to play 
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safe are most assuredly going to pay for it ultimately. 
Northfield is wisely and cautiously enlarging its horizon 
and atmosphere. 

Others on the program will be Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, of South Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Mass., Moderator Rockwell H. Potter of the Congrega- 
tional National Council, Dr. Arthur H. Bradford, of 
Central Church, Providence, R. I., President William 
Louis Poteat, of Wake Forest College, and Melvin E. 
Trotter, of Grand Rapids. In the women’s and young 
women’s conferences Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, and Miss 
Ona A. Evans will be active. Camp reservations for 
Aloha, the Congregational camp for young women, may 
be made by addressing Miss Seabury at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. The list of conferences is as follows: Young 
Women’s Conference, June 24-July 2; Woman’s Interde- 
nominational Home Mission Conference, July 6-14; Con- 
ference for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
July 14-22; Conference of Religious Education, July 28- 
Aug. 1; General Conference of Christian Workers, Aug. 
1-17; Massachusetts Christian Endeavor Institute, Aug. 
17-24. 


Studying the Bible in America 


td hee weakest spot in Biblical instruction in America 

is in the elementary and secondary schools,” said 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, in a recent letter to The 
Congregationalist. Dr. Kelly was calling attention to 
an article by Lura Beam, Associate Secretary, on Class- 
room Instruction in Religion in Two Hundred and Fifty 
Colleges, which occupied most of the number of Chris- 
tian Education for March. Those who think that there 
is practically no attention being given to Biblical in- 
struction in American colleges will be interested to know 
that here is the story of work done in colleges enrolling 
a total of 100,000 students. Dr. Kelly’s remark regard- 
ing the weakness of Biblical instruction in the elementary 
and secondary schools is occasioned by the discovery 
that good work in the colleges is handicapped by the in- 
adequacy of the training received before students come 
to college. Gratification at the growth of Biblical study 
is tempered also by a realization of the unsatisfactory 
character of much of the instruction and the conditions 
under which it is carried on. In general, little account 
is taken of the situation and qualification of the stu- 
dent. “There are many colleges,” says the Christian 
Education article, “in which every student must take 
certain prescribed courses no matter what his mental 
age, religious experience and previous Biblical and re- 
ligious training.” 

Stress is laid also upon “the incompleteness of edu- 
cational aim.” It is urged that, following a classifica- 
tion made by Prof. George R. Betts, of Northwestern 
University, “the college should provide for the complete 
religious development of its students, by work including 
four phases of instruction: (a) a fund of religious in- 
formation; (b) a religious interpretation of life; (c) the 
application of religion to social relations; (d) training 
for participation in religious activities.” That seems the 
only adequate goal. In fact it is doubtful whether 
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‘genius in the life of Tolstoi, and the man who 
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Biblical instruction that has not this complete goal in 
view has much real value. <A lesser aim will not 
dominated either by adequate recognition of the Bi 
as literature or by sound evaluation of the Bible as + 
Book of Life, but may have as its incentive the thou: 
of the Bible as a sort of fetich. Biblical study is 
better than other study unless it has the right end 
purpose. It is no achievement to get people study 
the Bible unless they study in such a way as to influ 
their lives. ; 


Churches and Cranberries 


APE COD cranberries have long appeared central 
festivals accompanying religious holidays. It 
mained for a Baptist minister in Carver, Mass., to an: 
a bog to be cultivated for the church. On May 24, RB 
C. W. Hidden dedicated a quarter-acre section donated 
by a parishioner. For this event Mr. Hidden—after his 
concept of preparation—fasted and prayed. At the morn 
ing service preceding the consecration the occasion was 
a theme for the sermon and incidentally he gave in 
esting figures as to the town’s cranberry output: 70, 
barrels last year sold at a net price of $9. If one 
cent.—he added—had been given to ‘The Little Wh 
Church by the Wayside,” it would have overtopped its 
immediate needs by a thousand dollars. His character- 
ization of the citizens of Carver would apply widely: 
“Lack of giving does not mean necessarily that cram 
berry growers are opposed to God and our church. Tt 
means simply that they do not think in churchly terms . 
To most of them helping the church means an occa 
sional lift on the pastor’s salary, helping buy wood, ¢ 
ping in on the janitor’s Christmas present. If they 
be prevailed upon to see what church giving rea 
stands for they will realize that gifts to God will brin 
them in the end handsomer financial returns than 
liberately withholding is likely to insure.” Under s 
teaching growers of the berry will watch the results of 
the quarter-section with keen interest. 


“The Truth About Tolstoi” 


ID it happen with Tolstoi, as it has with other 
teachers, that the disciple ultimately dominated 
master? This is the claim or the charge which Co 
Leon Tolstoi has made in a book, The Truth About 
Father, published by Appleton. He asserts that the 


responsible for Tolstoi’s breach with his family, 
Vladimir Tchertkoff, formerly a Russian officer, who 
obedience to the doctrines of Tolstoi renounced the a y; 
and became an exile. Of Tchertkoff, it could be said im 
large measure that he practiced what Tolstoi preached 
An exile from Russia, he established himself at Christ 
church, England, at which place he established The F 
Age Press from which he issued in beautiful little 
umes the religious writings of his master. These were 
issued with “no rights reserved”—absolutely without 
copyright, and Tolstoi’s son blames Tchertkoff not 0 
for Tolstoi’s final break with his wife, and for his 
parture from Jasnaia Poliana, but also for influencip 
Tolstoi in the making of the secret will. By this will 
great writer left the rights in his copyright works to 
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ughter with instructions to give them to the public. 
e Editor went to see Tchertkoff, at Christchurch, many 
ars ago. He also at one time had frequent conversa- 
ms with a relative of Tchertkoff, likewise an ex-cap- 
in of Cossacks, who sympathized with, though he did 
t fully accept, Tolstoyan views. There can be little 


ubt of the sincerity of Tchertkoff though his moral ° 


tensity and his anxiety for Tolstoi’s future influence 
yon the world may have led him to urge the mas- 
r’s prophetic function to the disregard of private and 
mily duty. Leon Tolstoi’s book makes evident the difti- 
ties that confronted Tolstoi and discusses with much 
ankness the family situation and apparent dissensions. 
n the whole, however, his record is highly creditable 
. both his parents, who despite marked differences of 
mperament, which became emphasized by Tolstoi’s reli- 
ous and social ideas, seem to have had for each other a 
ep, underlying affection. 


1ternational News and Interests 


a LIPPMANN was reported recently as say- 
ing that “international news is something the 
verage managing editor puts in out of a sense of obli- 
ation to his craft rather than because there is an interest 
1 it or because it pays.” With deep regret one is forced 
) believe that this verdict is probably right. A religious 
onstituency professing to believe that God’s love is for 
he whole world might be expected to have a serious and 
ital interest in the peoples of other countries, in signifi- 
ant happenings in other lands, in their problems, and 
n the problems of international relations. Probably The 
‘ongregationalist represents on the whole as enlightened 
nd progressive a religious constituency as is to be found 
n this country. We believe that for the most part our 
eaders are interested in a religion that is world-wide in 
ts scope and relationship. But even from our constitu- 
ney there comes enough protest against reference to 
nything outside of American life and problems to give 
alidity to Mr. Lippmann’s words. Surely, however, this 
s a serious indictment of the American public. Our 
ome problems can never find the right solution until 
hey are brought into the larger reference. We grow in 


1odliness as we approach to God’s vision of the world. ~ 


Jodliness, rightly conceived, is the antithesis of provin- 
iality. i 
¥ ¥ 
Though there is no closed shop or trade unionism in 
he building of the Kingdom of Heaven, a large number 
sf the workers always happen to be on strike. 


Religious Journalism 


Q* a recent afternoon while the Editor of The Con. 
gregationalist was speaking at Yale Divinity Schoo] 
Convocation upon the problems of religious journalism 
out in Dayton, Ohio, a brother editor, Alva Martin Kerr, 
of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, organ of the Christian 
denomination, was speaking upon the same theme at the 
dedication of the new Publishing House of the Christian 
Publishing Association. A special “Dedication Number” 
of the Herald is devoted to this occasion when important 
utterances were made concerning the entire field of 
church publications. 

It was more than a coincidence that the two ad- 
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dresses upon the problems of the religious weekly, 
delivered at the same hour, should have had so much 
in common. It indicates the common nature of many of 
the problems involved, and the intense reality with 
which the men in this field sense the defects and weak- 
nesses of present-day religious journalism, and the in- 
adequacy of its support and resources, at a time when 
the need of religious journalism and its opportunities of 
vital service were never greater. Dr. Kerr stressed, 
as did the editor of this paper, the amazing lethargy of 
the church regarding a service that has probably done 
more than any other agency, and that can probably still 
accomplish more than any other agency, in the general 
work of religious education through the popularization 
of progressive movements, in the development of a com- 
mon Christian consciousness, and in the unification of 
the life of fellowship of the churches of a particular 
order. Dr. Kerr thinks that a new recognition of these 
problems and opportunities is already emerging. He 
says: 

The followers of Jesus Christ everywhere must be 
taught that the religious press is no incidental and in- 
significant thing, to be neglected or ignored ; but that 
it is an indispensable power of the Kingdom that is as 
much needed in the individual life and home of the Chris- 
tian is it is in the organized work of the Church. 

For the Church clearly to grasp this fact would mean 
to revolutionize its attitude entirely towards its periodi- 
cals. Church papers are looked upon as a sort of burden 
to be carried. The attractiveness and efficiency of these 
church papers have been cut down by the strictest kind 
of economy in order to make them as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible. Always the Church has looked askance 
at its mission boards and its publishing boards if their 
magazines and periodicals have come out at the end of 
the year with large deficits. Large-hearted men and 
women have given gladly and generously to endow col- 
leges, missions, evangelism, orphanages, and charities ; 
but in recent years they have rarely given to endow the 
religious periodicals upon which these other institutions 
and departments of work so largely depend for their 
continuing interest and existence and upon which the 
whole Church must rely in great part for the spirit of 
kinship and brotherhood which gives it cohesiveness and 
impact. 

But I dare believe that a new day is about to dawn. 
Local churches in our own and other denominations are 
beginning to realize the importance of the church paper 
to the local church and community, and they are putting 
it into their budget and sending it to every home of their 
membership as one of the most legitimate and profitable 
investments which any church can make for its own 
work as well as for the broader interests of the King- 
dom. And denominations are beginning to grasp anew 
the strategic worth of their own periodicals and are 
arranging to finance them and to make them more at- 
tractive and powerful than ever before. They are send- 
ing them free to libraries and reading rooms and other- 
wise distributing them gratis as one of the best possible 
ways of making the Church and its message known to 
the world. And the expense of all this is being borne 
as a most necessary and wisely-spent levy upon the gen- 
erosity of the Church. There can be no question of the 
far-seeing wisdom of this growing importance which is 
being attached to the religious press and the money which 
is being spent to enhance and broadcast its value to the 
Church and the world. 

The address delivered at Yale has been published 
in full by the Universalist Leader and the Churchman, 
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with slight condensation in Zion’s Herald, and in extenso 
in other contemporaries. The editor could not consist- 
ently publish it in The Congregationalist, where he has 
rejected so many articles and addresses of similar length, 
but the address may be available later in pamphlet form 
for any who are interested. It has been gratifying to a 
newcomer into the field of religious journalism to find 
that impressions and conclusions enforced by new ex- 
periences have awakened such wide recognition and ap- 
proval. But chiefly, as we readily recognize, this in- 
terest has been occasioned by the live nature of the 
issues involved and by the strong conviction on the 
part of the editors of religious newspapers that a sery- 
ice which seems to them basal in relation to movements 
of church life and thought is imperiled by conditions 
that make the strengthening, extension, and continuance 
of the forces of religious journalism more necessary than 
ever. Surely it is amazing that in an era when journal- 
ism is having its widest, and in.many respects its least 
ideal development, anybody should minimize the im- 
portance of religious journalism, or should suggest that 
the agencies through which decades of service have been 
rendered should be allowed to succumb to new forces 
and influences against which in other fields of educa- 
tion and activity the churches have been intensely active 
in establishing new bulwarks of support and interest. 
Whatever forms the religious journalism of the future 
is to assume the church will neglect to its cost a service 
that is elemental in relation to the expression of re- 
ligious thought and life. As there could be no adequate 
substitute for newspapers in general, there can be no 
adequate substitute for the religious paper. It is help- 
ful to realize that outstanding leaders of the church 
are recognizing and insisting upon this fact. 


Independence Day and Peace 


N? finer comment upon President Coolidge’s upset- 

ting of the plans to make Defense Day out of Armis- 
tice Day again this year could be found than that at- 
tributed in the public press to Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts. The daily papers report the Governor 
as Saying in a public statement issued on May 27: 

I heartily approve the President’s decision, and I am 
glad this talk of making Armistice Day a national pre- 
paredness day has been abandoned. The lesson of 
Armistice Day, it seems to me, is more that of thanks- 
giving, more a feeling of gratitude that the dread casualty 
lists are a thing of the past. It should be a day when 
we might well meditate as to the honorable methods that 
might be pursued intelligently and persistently to the end 
that disputes between nations might be settled by ar- 
bitration rather than armed force. 

I think that this proposal that Armistice Day be 
turned into a day of preparation for war outrages the 
finest sensibilities of a good many of our people. 

I do not believe the men who lie in Flanders fields 
would be enthusiastic over war preparations on Armistice 
Day. I should say that we might well dedicate that day 
not only to the memories but to the ideals of those who 
made the supreme sacrifice on the altar of their country. 


Much of the strongest objection to the Defense Day 
plans of last year is nullified by the President’s action, 
but there are still the further questions whether such 
plans are needed for the defense of the United States, 
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“emphasis upon civil rights and responsibilities, or i 


instead of war. But defense, security, is the thing that 
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and if they are necessary, whether July 4 is the proper 
day for their exploitation. ’ ; 

What should July 4 represent in our national lif 
Is it a day for emphasizing the positive values of o 
national life, the high principles upon which our i 
stitutions and liberties were founded, the fundame 


a day when the thought of the nation should be turn 
to thoughts of possible enemies and dangers? Can 
mind of the nation be diverted to militaristic things, 
a great national holiday be menaced by the narrow 
patriotism of the chauvinist, and the emphasis upon the — 
great positive ideals and values that America represents — 
be at the same time preserved? We doubt it. If Defense 
Day plans are to be at all such as they were last year — 
their association with Independence Day would te 
to turn that occasion into what a paper strongly favor 
able to President Coolidge calls “a big splurge.” July 4 
ought to be a day given over to the celebration of the 
ideals of peace and brotherhood which are at the very 
foundation of our national life. We believe that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will come to see that it is as advisab 
to keep July 4 as free as Armistice Day from unduly — 
militaristic associations. = 
Nobody suspects President Coolidge of being in a 
sense a militarist. The sincerity of his interest in the 
cause of peace internally and externally is unquestioned. 
Ags the political head of this nation he is under the 
solemn obligation to safeguard it from danger. If Presi 
dent Coolidge believes that provision for Defense Day is 
a necessary part of adequate protection his duty is clear. 
But is it too late to emphasize once more the con- 
siderations raised by almost the entire religious press, 
and by various official church bodies, last year? Is 
America really under such menace that in the present 
shell-shocked condition of the world we are obliged Oo 
put ourselves on the side of a false psychology and 
specially establish a day upon which the mind of the 
nation is specifically to be directed to thoughts of war 
and militarism? Across the sea are countries whose 
borders are surrounded, as Prof. Shotwell has pointed 
out, by potential lines of bayonets. Peace-loving people 
in those war-stricken lands are hoping and longing for 
the establishing of effectual barriers against war. They 
are laboring frantically to get the world thinking peace 


stands in the way. Is America going to help these peace- 
loving people in lands where menace is far more real? 
Or are we going to develop in this country the same 
sort of psychology that under the guise of defense and 
fear of attack turned nations into armed camps and put. 
them in a situation in which they fear to disarm? — 

This country is amazingly well situated in the matter 
of defense. Thousands of miles of ocean protect our 
shores east and west and no menace is anticipated from : 
either Canada or Mexico. Under these circumstances 
could not America forego Defense Day, and give a better 
lead and a nobler example to peoples earnestly seeking 
to escape from a war psychology? We believe that we 
voice the longing of thousands of Christian people, who 
are not technically pacifists, who recognize the Presi 
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it’s obligation and who as citizens desire to share 
it obligation in upholding and defending this country 
every necessary way, that the President might have 
ne farther in the reversal of Defense Day plans, and 
yided giving to Independence Day, or to any other day 
scially set apart, a significance unduly associated with 
litaristic plans and considerations. There are quieter 
d equally effectual ways of providing for national de- 
ise, ways that would not lessen America’s interest 
d leadership in world peace, or weaken the appeal 
her own example. 


Since the above was written we have seen the state- / 
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ment on the matter made to the President by Bishop 
William F. McDowell on behalf of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Bishop McDowell declared that in the 
judgment of the Council there would be no objection 
to a quiet and unpretentious testing of our military 
equipment, but that there is a strong sentiment in the 
churches against a regular annual holiday which would 
emphasize military preparedness and propagate through- 
out the country a psychology of fear and suspicion of 
other nations. 

This statement endorsed and sent out by the Federal 
Council seems to us discriminating and accurate. 


Two Editorials by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


‘HE Tennessee Legislature has adopted a bill making 

it unlawful’ for “any teacher in any of the uni- 
rsities and all other public schools of the state which 
e supported in whole or in part by the public school 
nds of the state to teach any theory that denies the 
ory of the divine creation of man as taught in the 
ble.” Such action is regrettable, but it is not without 
. explanation. Such a law would never have been passed 

Tennessee or in any other state if all teachers had 
en more careful to confine themselves in their teach- 
e to the things which they know. There are in our 
untry not a few teachers who seem to take delight in 
ocking the religious sensibilities of their students, and 
ho make a practice of saying things about the Christian 
ligion or about the church which cannot fail to confuse 
ie minds of young people and incense their parents. 
here are many of our university professors who are 
cking in common sense. They know how to tear down, 
it do not know how to build up. They have a, smatter- 
g of science, and proceed on the assumption that they: 
now everything. Leaving their province, they plunge 
ito the realm of philosophy and even of theology, mak- 
. a great parade of their superficial learning, and tak- 
.¢ for granted a lot of things which are not yet proved. 
his type of teacher is found everywhere, and it is be- 
use of this half-baked and bumptious type of pedagogic 
ind that many religious people in various parts of the 
yuntry have become disgusted with this insolence and 
‘reverence, and are ready to take swift and summary 
engeance on these miscreants who have palmed off their 
peculations and theories upon youthful minds not yet 
repared to pass sound judgment on them. 

Foolishness on one side provokes foolishness on the 
ther, All foolishness is only transitory. Tennessee will 
ve to see the day when her law will seem to her ridicu- 
us. The evil at which the law is aimed will be over- 
ome in another way. The reckless upstarts who creep 
nto teachers’ chairs will some day be weeded out or will 
sarn to be more considerate in the methods of their 
eaching. The very men who voted for this law will some 
ay be ashamed of it. We are passing through a period 
f shell shock, and many persons are in a chronic state 
f panic. After a while we shall pull ourselves together 
nd become sane again. 


i (Reprinted with Dr. Jefferson’s Permission from the 


Broadway Tabernacle Tidings.”) 


Beet should cultivate the art of making home 
interesting for their children. Boys and girls are 
naturally alert and active. It is not possible for them to 
sit down and fold their hands. They must be doing some- 
thing. There are a thousand useful things for them to do, 
and parents ought to be finding these things and sug- 
gesting them all the time. Children like to hunt up 
answers to questions. When the name of a country little 
known appears in the morning paper, that country must 
be located and the children must locate it. When an 
unusual word appears, the correct pronunciation of that 
word must be ascertained before the day is ended. The 
children must run that word down in the dictionary. 
There ought to be an atlas and a dictionary, and if pos- 
sible an encyclopedia, in every home, to which children 
should be trained to make daily visits. When the boys 
and girls have gotten into the upper teens a good supply 
of questions should be kept constantly on hand. Conver- 
gation never grows tame and irksome so long as there 
are interesting things to discuss. The questions are end- 
legs, and new ones are coming up all the time. It is 
in conversation at the dinner table that children may 
be taught to think and arrive at sane conclusions. Here 
are a few questions which will suggest the direction in 
which many families might profitably move. Ts it right 
to pray for the dead? If it is, why do we Protestants 
not do it? If it is not, why do Roman Catholics do it? 
What became of the boy with the five loaves and the 
two fishes? What is the use of religion? Should Chris- 
tian ministers dress in khaki when they serve as chaplains 
in the army? Is the world getting better or worse? Does 
the Bible tell us? Is it wise to applaud a sermon? Should 
Christian parents send their sons to summer military 
camps? Is it ever proper to laugh in church? What is 
the best religious paper published in the United States? 
Is it allowable for young people to criticize the words or 
actions of the governor or the mayor? What is the Proto- 
col? How often may we go to the movies in a week? 
Should a newspaper report crimes on its first page? Who 
were the great Englishmen of the Victorian era? What 
is the matter with the Senate? What does the church 
mean by conversion? When has a person a right to eall 
himself a Christian? We have purposely suggested a 
wide variety of questions to suggest the many directions 
in which the thoug®t of the family may move. Different 
ages demand different questions. Questions are like toys. 
We leave them behind after we have outgrown them. 
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Vital Issues at Presbyterian General Assembly 


An Interpretation of the Assembly’s action written especially for “The Congre- 
gationalist” by Prof. Robert Hastings Nichols, of Auburn Theological Seminary 


(Hprror’s Nore: In sending this interpre- 
tation of the General Assembly's action Prof. 
Nichols expresses the sense of deep re- 
sponsibility under which he writes, and his 
effort to avoid either hasty conclusions or 
ill-considered convment. Few gatherings have 
offered more temptation to sensational ex- 
ploitation, or to outspoken criticism, than 
this recent meeting of the General Assembly, 
but on this very account “The Congrega- 
tionalist’s” readers will all the more ap- 
preciate a calm, judicial survey such as 
Prof. Nichols has given. Prof. Nichols has 
justified the confidence of one of the fore- 
most leaders in the Presbyterian Church 
who advised us that we could find no one 
more competent to render this service of 
interpretation. ) 

HE editor of The. Congregationalist has 

done me the honor to ask me to in- 
terpret the recent General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church for his readers. Doubt- 
less the Presbyterian affairs which are most 
interesting now to people of other denomina- 
tions are those connected with the con- 
troversy at present going on. Indeed this 
is right, for these form at present the most 
vital part of Presbyterian affairs. The is- 
sue of this controversy more than anything 
else will determine what the Presbyterian 
Church shall be and do in the next fifty 
years. 

During the past year three distinct bodies 
of opinion and feeling, long existing, have 
become more definitely marked in the church. 
One consists of the liberals, or progressives, 
or modernists. Since these and other party 
names employed in the discussion are un- 
certain and misleading, it ought to be said 
at once that the liberals of the Presbyterian 
Church are orthodox evangelicals. To make 
this clearer, it ought to be said, just be- 
cause it is the fact, that they are not Uni- 
tarians in their thinking or temper. In some 
other relations, the liberals of the Presby- 
terian Church would be considered con- 
servatives. Nevertheless, they are liberals, 
believers in spiritual liberty and spiritual 
authority. 

Secondly, there are the fundamentalists, 
the extreme conservatives whom the news- 
paper men call “militant.” Their position 
in religious thought is well known, and they 
do not object to being called exclusive. They 
conceive of the church as a society con- 
stituted by agreement in theological opinion, 
and believe in the use of ecclesiastical 
authority to produce a church conformed to 
their opinions. This is the mind of the 
fundamentalist leaders, and they are fol- 
lowed, because of conservative thinking, by 
many who do not deliberately hold this 
sharp conception of things. 

Thirdly, there is an intermediate group, 
which largely dominated in the recent 
Assembly. This is conservative in theology, 
but desirous of preserving the unity of the 
cbhureh, and therefore tolerant of other theo- 
logical thinking than its own, within limits. 
These moderates are frequently character- 


ized by the fundamentalists as “pacifists” 
or “indifferentists.” During the past year 
this group has gained strength and con- 
sciousness by reaction against the intolerant 
schismatie spirit of the fundamentalist lead- 
ers and the reckless accusations made in 
denominational papers and elsewhere against 
all who differ from them. It is unhappily 
true that a campaign of slander and sus- 
picion, abounding in false charges regard- 
ing the beliefs and the honesty of ministers 
and members of the church, has been car- 
ried on for a long time. A conspicuous case 
of the effect of this sort of thing has been 
that of Professor Charles R. Erdman, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Himself a 


decided conservative, he was the object of, 


vicious attack because his breadth of sym- 
pathy and his Christian spirit made it im- 
possible for him to commit himself to nar- 
rowness and divisiveness. In the affairs of 
both the seminary and the church, this 
attack on one so honored and loved recoiled 
disastrously on the heads of its authors. 


SENTIMENT OPPOSED To “A SPLIT” 
As the time of the General Assembly drew 


near, the growth in the church of sentiment 


opposed to “a split” and to controversy 
threatening this was obvious. When the 
Assembly was gathering at Columbus, this 
condition was so pronounced that it was 
sensed by the leaders of fundamentalist 
militancy. Even before the Assembly 
opened, they began to draw away from ex- 
treme measures. A clear case of this ap- 
peared in the sermon preached at the open- 
ing of the Assembly, according to custom, by 
the retiring Moderator, Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney, one of thése leaders. The ser- 
mon as preached differed considerably from 
the form of it given to the press two weeks 
before, and the difference was in the 
omission of the more belligerent passages. 

The election for the moderatorship is fre- 


quently an indication of the temper of Pres-, 


byterian General Assemblies. This year 
there were three candidates, Dr. Lapsley 
McAfee, of the Frist Church of Berkeley, 
Dr. Erdman and Dr. Harry C. Rogers, of 
the Linwood Church of Kansas City. Dr. 
McAfee was supported by the funda- 
mentalists, although he was not known to 
favor extreme policies, and did not during 
the Assembly give evidence of this. Dr. 
Erdman was voted for by the liberals and 
by a large body of moderates. Dr. Rogers, 
a man of gracious spirit who has had a 
greatly successful evangelistic ministry, was 


.put forward as one whose election would 


bring an end to controversy and the union 
of the church for its work. On the first 
ballot the combined Erdman-Rogers vote 
was 5382 as against the McAfee vote of 
372, but Dr. Erdman did not receive the 
majority necessary. On the second ballot 
he was elected by 470 votes against 420 
for Dr. McAfee. The election was received 
with great enthusiasm, in which there were 
evident relief because a step had been taken 


in the morning. 
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away from the danger of schism and 
that the Assembly would be dominated 
Dr. Erdman’s spirit. ~ 

The disposition of the Assembly was 
at its very beginning, definitely mark 
The Assembly was conservative in theolo 
as was shown by the response to 
passages in the nominating speeches. 
it wanted no division of the chureh. 
wanted no more of the kind of cont 
versy which had brought division wit 
sight. It was ready to be appealed to 
generous views and Christian spirit. 
was bent on forwarding the work of { 
church. It was not likely to approve 
rigorous fundamentalist program. 


“THEOLOGICALLY DANGEROUS COMPANY” — 


Confirmation of this was given in an in 
cident of the second day which will be 
particular interest to Congregationa 
The Department of Church Co-operation 
Union, an agency of the General Assem 
made a proposal which had originated out 
the desire of the Presbyterians and Co: 
gationalists of Cleveland to work togel 
Like suggestions had subsequently come fr 
other parts of the church. Accordingly 
Department recommended that Clevela 
and other presbyteries and synods be~ 
couraged to work out plans for local 
operation and union with other church 
under the advice of the appropriate 
nominational authorities, report to be 
to the next Assembly. To this mild meas 
violent opposition was offered in a spee 
which pronounced Congregationalists to. 
theologically dangerous company. Limits ¢ 
time prevented further consideration, 
many who heard this speech felt 
apology ought to be offered to Congre; 
tionalists. In the afternoon of the 
day they had opportunity to express th 
feelings. Dr. Cadman made a _ splen 
speech in behalf of the Federal Council 
leading the Assembly to a vision of Ww 
Christian unity will mean. In its cou 
he briefly and courteously, but unmistaka 
and emphatically, repelled the charge mad 
The applause and che 
which followed, by far the loudest of 
whole Assembly, showed the mind of the 
majority of the commissioners. 

The further development of this meas 
of co-operation was significant. When 
came up again, a carefully planned se 
to defeat it was made. It was moved to 
amend the recommendation to this eftedt 
“that only such union be permitted 
Cleveland as is in accordance with the ¢ 
and constitution of the Presbyterian Church. 
As was said by President Stevenson of 
Princeton Seminary, chairman of the 
partment of Church Co-operation, 
meant that Presbyterians would unite on 
with those who would become Presbyter 
ans. This anti-union measure was supported 
by two prepared speeches, in which the 
fundamentalists did their best against what 
was in their view a dangerous policy. The 
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ches appeared to make much impression, 
when the vote was taken viva voce it 
so decisively against the amendment 
_ there was no call for a count. The 
inal recommendation encouraging co-op- 
jon and union was adopted, and thus 
ther step, not long, but important in the 
umstances, was taken on the way to 
rch union. Another step was the adop- 
of the recommendation of the Depart- 
it of Church Co-operation that it be 
horized to take up with the National 
gregational Council the question of co- 
ration in foreign missions. 


THr TREND TO MODERATION 


mtil the next to the last session, every 
on of the Assembly followed the direction 
en at the beginning. No attempt was 
le to remove liberals from the boards of 
church, as was done in the case of Dr. 
rrill last year. The overture asking for 
exscinding of the Presbytery of New 
‘k made no headway. It had been 
ught that there might be attack on the 
rd of Christian Education, because un- 
its auspices student conferences have 
n held which have expressed desire 
t the church should have a new creed, 
1 because it had retained as one of its 
retaries Dr. James BH. Clark, of Nash- 
e, editor of the Presbyterian Advance, 
o has long been a champion of liberty of 
ching in the church. But nothing of 
s kind developed, and some undoubted 
arals were elected to the board. 
n-view of the general disposition of the 
sembly, it must appear unaccountable that 
the day before adjournment it took action 
ich made division of the church a real 
nger. <A little account of the legalities 
the matter will throw some light. The 
nod of New York, whose territory is the 
te, was complained against to the As- 
nbly because it had sustained the Pres- 
tery of New York in licensing candidates 
- the ministry who did not accept the 
rgin Birth. The case was heard by the 
rmanent Judicial Commission of the 
neral Assembly. This is a kind of court, 
ablished about twenty years ago in the 
lief that better results would be obtained 
judicial matters if they were dealt with 
a continuing body rather than by com- 
ttees appointed ad hoc. The Commission’s 
dgments, to be effective, must be approved 
the Assembly. The Assembly has power 
review a judgment of the Commission, 
t this has never been done. Thus a tra- 
tion has been built up, resting on the 
ea that the Commission’s judgment will 
wiser than one arrived at after con- 
Jeration on the floor. Furthermore, the 
les provide that the vote on the Com- 
ission’s judgment shall be taken without 
bate. Therefore, its possible effects can- 
t be pointed out before the vote. Again, 
nce the Synod of New York was a party 
the case, the representatives of the pres- 
teries of the Synod could not vote; and 
e Synod of New York is a stronghold of 
peral Presbyterianism. 
Had debate occurred, and had the New 
ork commissioners voted, there would un- 
iestionably have been a much larger nega- 
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tive vote than there was. If the members 
of the Assembly generally had realized the 
possibilities of division involved in the 
Commission’s judgment, this vote would 
probably have been very large, in spite of 
conservative opinions on the subject of the 
Virgin Birth. The strength of such opinions 
must be recognized. Probably three-quarters 
of the people of our churches, because of the 
kind of religious education which they have 
received, really think that the Virgin Birth 
and the divinity of Christ are one and the 
same thing. This throws more light on the 
action of an Assembly composed half of 
laymen. 


Tor PRESBYTERY or New YorkK 


The Assembly’s decision was that the 
Presbytery of New York erred in licensing 
candidates who did not positively affirm the 
Virgin Birth. This is not law, for no Gen- 


eral Assembly alone can make the law of- 


the church. It is a decision in a particular 
case, and is of course a strong precedent. 


The decision, however, may be reversed by 


the next Assembly or any other, for no 
assembly is bound by the acts of its pre- 
decessors. Immediately after the Assembly’s 
decision, the Moderator took the floor and 
moved the appointment of a commission of 
fifteen members, “to study the present 
spiritual condition of our church and the 
causes making for unrest, and to report to 
the next General Assembly, to the end that 
the purity, peace, unity, and progress of the 
church may be assured.” This was unani- 
mously voted. The appointment of the com- 
mission of course has no legal effect. But 
the taking of this action, in the circum- 
stances, is equivalent to a vote for further 
consideration of the great matters involved 
in the judicial decision. 

Much in this decision would suggest fur- 
ther consideration. It asserts the General 
Assembly’s power to review the granting 
of licenses by a presbytery. Never before 
has the Assembly, on doctrinal grounds, 
overruled a presbytery’s license. Presby- 
teries have always been considered the judge 
of the qualifications for licensure. The de- 
cision also asserts that assent to a par- 
ticular doctrinal statement is necessary for 
license, whereas it is a well-known principle 
of the church’s constitution that the doc- 
trinal requirements for admission to the min- 
istry can be changed or added to only by 
concurrent action of the Assembly and the 
presbyteries. Furthermore, the logic of the 
decision would seem to be that assent to 
everything in the Confession of Faith is 
necessary for licensure, which is a novelty 
in the Presbyterian Church. These and 
other weighty objections were stated in the 
protest which was offered and recorded. 

The certain consequences of adherence to 
this year’s decision of course cause the 
gravest apprehension. A professor of the- 
ology in a seminary not under suspicion 
said in dejection as he left the Assembly, 
“This settles the church of the next genera- 
tion.” But the appointment of the com- 
mission is a great ground of hope. The fact 
that it is to be appointed by Dr. Erdman 
assures its. high quality. It has the largest 
kind of opportunity. The real temper of the 
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church, as determined on unity, has been 
pointed out. This spirit has been growing, 
and there is no reason to expect anything 
but further growth. This being true, it is 
entirely possible that the commission’s re- 
port will lead the way out of difficult and 
dangerous circumstances into better mutual 
understanding and more assured freedom, 
and thus enable the church to concentrate 
its energies on the ministry of the gospel 
of Christ to the world. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Elephants 


We were in a city named Singapore, and 
a man spake unto me, saying: Buy these 
Two Hlephants. They are of Solid Ebony 
and their Tusks are Real Ivory. I will sell 
you the two for Five Dollars, American 
Money, not one cent less. Very cheap price; 
how much you give? 

So I gave him Two Dollars and took the 
Elephants. 

And I showed them unto Keturah, and 
she said, They will be nice for two of our 
Grandsons. 

And I said, These are not for the Grand- 
sous but for me. 

And she said, Who will dust them? 

And I said, I should worry about that. 

And we came unto Rangoon. And a man 
spake unto me, saying, Here is the place to 
buy Hlephants. I have this one of Solid 
Brass, of good design, cast in miine own 
Factory, and the price is Ten Dollars. 

So I bought that one for Four. 

And there came a man to the ship having 
one of Teak Wood, and I bought that. 

And Keturah said, Art thou starting a 
Menagerie? And shall I procure for thee a 
Noah’s Ark for thy Toys? 

And we came unto Calcutta. And there 
I bought two other Elephants of Ebony. 

And by this time Keturah was silent. 

And we came unto Ceylon, and I went 
ashore and made a purchase, and there 
were coming to me as change Five Rupees. 
And I bought two more Elephants. 

And Keturah looked at them and said, It 
is remarkable that they can carve them so 
well and sell them at such a price. 

Now on the next day I was ashore, and I 
met a man who had Dlephants earven in 
Cocoanut Wood, and they were very cheap. 
And I said, It is not worth while to give 
Ebony Elephants unto the Children when 
these are so good and so cheap. And I 
bought Four of them for my Granddaughters. 

Now when we were on the ship again, 
behold Keturah came from a trip of her own, 
and she told me of what she had purchased 
in a Silk Dress and in India Prints. And 
she had another package. And she said, 
First let me see what thou hast. in that 
package. And I opened my Four Elephants. 
And Keturah laughed, and she said, Now 
will I show thee what I Have. And she 
showed me Five Plephants which she had 
bought for her Grandsons. 

And she said, They are so Cheap, and 
so well carven, and I thought it would be 
difficult to take any of thy herd away, so J 
bought these. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Vital Questions for Congregationalists 


To Come Before the National Council in October’ 


ANY important questions affecting all 
Congregationalists in the United States 
and their work at home and abroad will come 
before the National Council at Washington next 
October. We will do well to discuss those ques- 
tions during the intervening months and have 
our part in deciding the problems involved as 
they should be solved. We shall plan to devote 
a page of The Oongregationalist each week to 
the discussion. There are important questions 
involved in the proposed mergers of missionary 
and other societies and periodicals in the re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve, which we 
published last week. Other questions are: 

Who shall be the next Moderator of the 
National Council? ; ; 

What about the representation of women in 
the Council and in our Missionary Association? 

Should the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists unite? 

What should Congregationalists say on pub- 
lic questions? For example, social AE in- 
terracial, international questions? 

How can the energies of our laymen be more 
largely utilized? 

What should be the relation of the woman’s 
organizations to the general organizations of 
the church, locally, state-wide, and nationally? 

Should there be but one Board of Foreign 
Missions? 

Should there be but one Home Board? 

Shall we lose interest in missions if we 
lessen the number of specific objects in the 
Apportionment by merging some of the So- 
cieties? 

Should the Missionary Herald and the 
American Missionary be united into one maga- 
zine, or be united with The Congregationalist, 
or should all three continue as at present? 

Are we properly emphasizing or over-empha- 
sizing the State Conference? 

When you write, please make it brief and 
concise, so that we may. be able in limited 
space to have the opinions of as many of our 
readers as possible. Following are some let- 


ters that have come to us already: 


A Unified Approach 


I like the unified approach to the local 
church made possible by the Commission on 
Missions. At our Ohio Conference, Dr. Charles 
S. Mills in a masterly address made us feel 
enthusiastic about the total program of our 
missionary societies and convinced us that one 
speech is better than a dozen. It is a time for 
seeing the parts in relation to the whole, and 
I believe that my congregation would welcome 
from time to time such a report of the entire 
field. I would be glad to see the A. M. A. 
and the Education Society merged and the 
Foundation for Education made subsidiary to 
both. I think that I should like to see all of 
our promotion literature, including The Con- 
gregationalist and missionary monthlies, issued 
by our Publishing Society, and arrangements 
made by which every contributor to missions 
would receive a monthly account of the entire 
missionary program. 

I see no reason why one issue each month of 
The Congregationalist and Missionary Herald 
might not be combined and another issue be 
a combination of The Congregationalist 
the American Missionary, the advantage being 
that more homes can be reached by a unified 
organ of publicity. And I think people respect 
the whole denominational program more when 
they see it properly integrated. The rank and 
file of us are not interested in pet projects, 
but in advance all along the line. I hope 
that more and more our denominational work 
is going to be like a department store and not 
like a lot of separate shops, each under differ- 
ent management. 


Marietta, O. (Rey.) W. L. GoLpsMirH. 


and. 


Systematic Benevolence 

There is one subject about which I feel very 
much in earnest, and that is the education of 
the layman to the plan of systematic beneyo- 
lence. 

Think of the high-priced talent throughout 
this country, from one end to the other, en- 
gaged in the effort to raise money for worthy 
enterprises, when all of these individuals ought 
to be devoting their ability to spending the 
money wisely ! 

Having had some experience in that sort of 
business, I am profoundly impressed with the 
idea that if it was possible to get the message 
across, it would be the one biggest thing we 
could do because it would solve so many other 
problems. CLARENCE S. PELLET. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


Not Ready for Presbyterian Merger 
“Should the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists unite?’ Not at the present time. I 
am positive that the arrangement would be 
neither happy nor efficient. A few years ago, 
before the unfortunate discussion between Fun- 
damentalists and Modernists arose, the plan 
for unification could have been successfully 
carried forward. A few years from now, when 
extremists in both camps have regained their 
poise, it may and ought to be successful. 

My conviction is that we should let the whole 
matter rest for a season. 

“Who shall be the next Moderator of the 
National Council?’ Dr. Carl S. Patton of 
Los Angeles. (Rev.) Davin F. BENT, 

Kokomo, Ind. 


Unify and Simplify 

Concerning the issues before the coming 
Council, to me the most interesting problem 
is the merger of our societies and our publi- 
eations. 

Somehow I feel it would be a pity if the 
Missionary Herald should lose its identity, for 
it is the best thing we produce, and yet the 
broadening of The Congregationalist to include 
monthly issues of missionary interest has a 
good deal to say for it. By the same token, 
I think that a four-fold division of our so- 
cieties is desirable theoretically, but there 
again we have a most perplexing situation in 
the peculiar administrative needs of the A. M. 
A. I am glad we have so able a committee 
threshing the matters through. 

Whatever we can do to unify our appeal, 
simplify our organization, and magnify our 
effectiveness at home and abroad should be 
done. (Rey.) CHESTER B, EMERSON. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Would Consolidate 


I am giving below a few of my reactions to 
the..proposals for consolidation. And in doing 
so I speak particularly from the viewpoint of 
a pastor seeking to make the local church with 
which I am associated a self-conscious, vital, 
active part of our Congregational fellowship 
in its impact upon America and the world. 

To this end let us have one Foreign Mis- 
sions Board—the American Board—under 
which all our Congregational work in other 
lands shall be administered. It will simplify 
the task of the local church in its attempt to 
raise its apportionment; the women will lose 
nothing and we shall all be the gainers. In, 
order to give a single united drive to our 
benevolence campaign in the parish canvass we 
should also haye one general Home Board 


, 
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covering all activities of a kindred na 
While recognizing that the American M 
ary Association has some claim to indivi 
perpetuation because of its distinctive 
for the Negro, yet with that possible 
tion, and of course the educational inter 
all our home agencies should be under one 
eral administrative head. The Foundatior 
Education could wisely be merged with 
Education Society, and all matters pertail 
to ministerial aid and annuities be put und 
one administrative organization. 

This would give us still three, or po 
four, homeland societies, but would make 
task of the pastor who tries to educate 
congregation in the work of our denoming 
much simpler and easier. The existence 
many societies is really quite puzzling to 
average member of our congregations, unlé 
they happen to haye been brought up i 
home where there was some inherited or 
diously cultivated interest in some partie 
society like the A. M. A. or the OC. H. 
A single foreign board and the smallest 
sible number of home boards will, in my 
ment, cause no loss of interest in our chur 
if at the same time an adequate program 
missionary education be provided. Ss 
method must be devised of making our wo 
wide Congregational enterprise become a 
ing, vital, personal thing to the minds 
hearts of local constituency. And of course 
mere altering of machinery can do this. 
a unified, consistent, challenging program 
missionary education is more likely to be m 
possible by a unification of organizations 
of all. i 

So far as our denominational periodicals are 
concerned some consolidation seems desirable 
if not inevitable, and for the most part 
be welcomed. My own inclination would 
to have a stirring religious weekly, such 
The Congregationalist already is, and a mii 
sionary monthly covering the entire field, b 
home and foreign. If this latter can be m 
supplementary to The Congregationalist, or 
sued as a monthly missionary number of 
Congregationalist at a financial saying, I 
no valid argument against consolidating 01 
three existing publications. 

Experience as a pastor leads me to feel that 
the greatest good is accomplished by a unifi¢ 
approach to the local church on the part 
our societies if we are to try to operate unde 
an apportionment system. A common age 
of promotion co-operating with the State 
ference, together with a more adequate 0 
gram of year-round missionary education fe 
the whole congregation as well as for 
church school, will, I believe, produce la 
results. (Rev.) Water H. CoMMONS. 

Whitinsville, Mass. a 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
(Continued from preceding page)  — 
And I laughed long at her for haying 
chided me for buying Hlephants and 
buying some of her own. And I said, Ney 
mind. We have yet to visit Bombay. Th 
may we both buy some more. ' 
And she said, Nay, I know what we m 
do with those we have, and leave thee 
Brazen one and thy Teak one and one pi 
of those in Ebony, and where to give 
rest. At last we have Blephants enoug 
And I said, Yea, but not one too many, 
And she said, Yea, we have none too man 
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The Next National Council Meeting 


Important preliminaries regarding the twenty-first 


By Secretary Charles Emerson Burton 


ASHINGTON, D. C., our national cap- 
V ia, is the place and October 20-28, 
25, is the time of the next National Council 
eting. 
Washington is not only the capital of our 
untry but is a great convention city. It 
the natural Mecca for every loyal Ameri- 
n. Many who have never visited this city 
ll be glad of this opportunity to combine 
eh a visit with attendance upon our Na- 
nal Council Meeting. Here are the great 
rines of our national life which belong to 
| of us and which are available for instruc- 
mn, inspiration, and enjoyment. 
The Capitol Building, the White House, the 
ncoln Memorial, the Pan-American Building, 
e great Corcoran Art Gallery, the Museum 
Natural History, the Patent Office, the 
mgressional Library, to mention only a few, 
il all be open for the visitors and delegates 
the Council Meeting. The great Audito- 
um, seating six thousand people and com- 
eted within a year, will be the meeting-place. 
The Congregational churches of Washington 
rough the Congregational Club are the offi- 
al hosts of the Council, and the members of 
ese churches are doing everything in their 
ywer to make the visit of those who attend 
1e meeting as profitable and pleasant as 
ossible. , 
October is an ideal month to visit Washing- 
m. Then the botanical gardens and the 
eautiful parks are in their glory of autumn 
jliage. The heat of the summer is past and 
re may expect ideal weather for sight-seeing 
s well as for the business meetings of the 
jouncil. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


1. “To provoke one another into good 
orks,” through the exchange of experience, 
isecussion of common problems, and the in- 
piration of great addresses. 

2, To speak forth the message of the 
hurches. By public address, reported through- 
ut the country, by the publication of find- 
ngs and resolutions, by the reports of com- 
nittees and commissions. 

3. To perform the common functions of the 
hurches. Mutual advice, agreement on stand- 
ds of church order and ecclesiastical organ- 
zation, the direction of the common work of 
he churches through its missionary societies 
und denominational boards. 

The Annual Meeting of each of the Socie- 
‘ies will be held in connection with the Na- 
‘ional Council Meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 


There are three classes’ of members of the 
National Council : 

1. Voting members elected by the state con- 
ferences and local associations. Each state 
conference is entitled to one voting member, 
and each conference haying churches whose 
aggregate membership is more than ten thou- 
sand is entitled to one additional delegate for 
each additional ten thousand members or major 
fraction thereof. Likewise each association 
is entitled to one delegate, and each associa- 
tion having more than ten churches is entitled 
to elect one additional delegate for each ad- 
ditional ten churches or major fraction thereof. 

2. Honorary members made up of former 
moderators and assistant moderators; minis- 
ters serving the churches entertaining the 
Council ; persons selected as preachers or to 
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prepare papers, or to serve upon committees 
or commissions; missionaries with seven years 
of foreign service to their credit; persons 
chosen by the national missionary boards as 
corporate members: executive officials of such 
boards and representatives of recognized semi- 
naries and colleges. Honorary members have 
the full privileges of membership except voting. 

3. Corresponding members consisting of 
such persons as the Council shall elect. These 
also are entitled to the privileges of the floor. 

The attendance upon the Council, however, 
is by no means limited to members. On the 
contrary, all Congregationalists are invited. 
It is particularly desirable that pastors and 
church leaders should be in attendance. It 
is hoped, therefore, that churches will be plan- 
ning for a substantial attendance at Wash- 
ington in addition to the regularly elected 
delegates. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Any Congregationalist who pays the fee of 
one dollar is entitled to a badge of admission, 
a reserved seat, reduced railway rate, all an- 
nouncements and advance reports, the min- 
utes and other printed matter; the assistance 
of the hospitality committee in finding lodg- 
ings; the rights of the floor at hearings on 
important subjects. Persons who cannot at- 
tend the Council may enroll with the payment 
of one dollar and receive all printed matter. 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE 


The procedure of the National Council is 
scrupulously democratic. The moderator and 
assistant moderator are nominated from the 
floor immediately after the opening of the first 
session. In recent years interested Congre- 
gationalists have exercised their prerogatives 
and made nominations through The Congrega- 
tionalist, a process which has its embarrass- 
ments for those whose names are mentioned 
as well as its gratifications. 

The next step in democracy is that the mod- 
erator, who is a different person at each meet- 
ing, is authorized to nominate one of the two 
sections of the nominating committee, thus 
making it impossible for the nominating com- 
mittee to be a close corporation. This nomi- 
nating committee is charged to present the 
names for officers and committees upon printed 
ballots with blank spaces, while the privilege 
is reserved of making nominations from the 
floor. Another precaution provides that the 
names for the committee on business shall be 
published in advance, thus making it possible 
to challenge any nominee. All business is re- 
quired to pass through the hands of the busi- 
ness committee, but any question which is 
ruled out by this committee may be taken up 
by the Council at will. 


THe PROGRAM 


The first essential of the program is to make 
provision for doing the business of the Coun- 
cil. This business is not administrative in 
the sense of having any control over the 
churches themselves. It involves the things 
in which the churches wish to co-operate; 
the voicing of the mind of the churches and 
the general direction of the work of the de- 
nomination, including advice to the mission- 
ary societies themselves the actual adminis- 
trative work of our missionary agencies, for 
all of which except the woman’s organization 
every member of the Council is a voting mem- 


ber. In preparation for the business the 
commissions and boards present their reports 
in writing in advance. 

The program will be announced in full in 
The Congregationalist and sent to all dele- 
gates and associate members in advance of the 
meeting. 

Business. While the National Council has 
no legislative authority there is much business 
which the churches desire to do together; the 
regular activities of the- Council itself, and a 
vast amount of business associated with the 
annual meeting of the several missionary s80- 
cieties. Their business involves the annual 
expenditure of something like five millions of 
dollars. 

This year the greatest interest will doubt- 
less center in the report of the Committee on 
Missionary Organization, to which was com- 
mitted the study of three questions, namely, 
(1) the possible merger of some of our mis- 
sionary societies; (2) the question of the pro- 
motion of income among the churches as a 
common undertaking rather than by individual 
and perhaps competitive appeal, and (3) the 
question of our missionary literature which 
involves our denominational periodicals, par- 


ticularly the possibility of merging these 
periodicals. 
Discussion. By vote of the Springfield 


Meeting of the Council in 1923. the morning 
sessions are to be given almost exclusively 
to business and discussion. Advance reports 
embracing all recommendations and_ resolu- 
tions will be forwarded to all members. Pro- 
vision is being made for a series of sectional 
conferences to which one forenoon will be 
given, 

Speakers. A wide range of speakers will 
be invited. They will bring us inspiration 
and information from diverse ranges of per- 
sonal experience. Meeting in Washington 
will bring to the platform many national 
figures. 

Worship. There will be half-hour devo- 
tional services each morning, the Sunday ser- 
vices, and,other periods of worship. 


EXPENSES 
The expenses of delegates are not paid in 
full. For members, however, coming from 


state conferences or district associations which 
have agreed to join in the plan, there is a 
pooling arrangement whereby a per capita 
payment equal to one cent for each member 
in the state or association is paid to the treas- 
ury of the National Council for the purpose 
of paying mileage for attendance to the Na- 
tional Council. This year a considerable pro- 
portion of the railway fare of the regular 
voting delegates will be paid out of this fund. 
Reduced railroad rates on the certificate plan 
will be given to all attending the meeting. 


FEATURES 


Among the special features of the Council 
may be mentioned : 

1. Week-end Meetings. The program for 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday will be drafted 
with the special view of claiming the interest 
of laymen and young people. The statesmen of 
Washington, some of America’s greatest 
preachers, and experts in applied Christianity 
are being invited to speak on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. 

Note: Those attending the week-end con- 
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ferences and the young people’s week-end 
must enroll as associate members to se- 


cure reduced R.R. rate. 

2. Sight-seeing. Two half-holidays will be 
given to specially arranged sight-seeing tours 
in and around Washington. For those who 
desire it help will be furnished in planning 
sight-seeing en route, going and coming. 

3. Group Meetings. Large numbers of 
group meetings will be arranged apart from 
the regular program, such as the alumni of 
various seminaries, colleges, and other insti- 
groups of pastors interested in special 


tutions; g 
phases of work; allied organizations, includ- 
ing the woman’s missionary societies, the 


League of Church Assistants and others. 

4, Bexhibits and Dramatics. The entire 
basement of the great Auditorium will be 
available for social uses, such as the exhibits 
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of a wide range of interests from all over the 
world. Here dramatic presentations may be 
made, and in the general program :of the 
Council dramatic elements will not be absent. 

5. Music. There will be a half hour organ 
concert each evening. The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers will sing frequently and other musi- 
cal features will be provided. 

It is appropriate, and churches are urged 
to make arrangements to send their pastors 
(not forgetting their wives) to the Council, 
whether delegates or not, and for churches or 
groups of churches to send other leaders, par- 
ticularly the leaders of the young people’s 
work, with a view to their increased efficiency 
through attendance upon this meeting, which 
promises to be the largest in attendance, and 
perhaps the best in interest of the entire series 
of Councils, 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Congregational Commissions 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

In the May 14 number of The Congregation- 
alist I note the editorial quoting Jerome Davis’ 
comment on my article. He has either mis- 
read the words I used or failed to follow my 
argument. I was not discussing “Social Serv- 
jee.’ I was arguing against continuing com- 
missions by the National Council after the 
work studied by a commission had been taken 
over by one of our’ societies—as exampled by 
the social service program being added as a 
department to the Congregational Education 
Society. 

I could argue against over-stressing a social 
service program by our denomination but I 
would rather write an article on “The New 
State Consciousness,” as I believe that we are 
working into a new day in the importance of 
our state organizations. If this be true, then 
I feel that the state program should be en- 
larged and become inclusive of the whole 
chureh program. 

I may put these thoughts down if I get a 
chance on this speaking tour that Mrs. Warner 
and I are enjoying. 

Portland, Me. FRANKLIN WARNER. 

Men for Moderators 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

While attending our Southern California 
Conference at Long Beach a woman said to 
“J think we ought to elect a woman for 
moderator.” This set me to thinking. At 
first the idea seemed good, but after reflection 
I changed my mind. The more I considered it, 
the more I realized that it opened up a big 
and graye question. Really, ought we to elect 
a woman for moderator? , 

We women have our numerous organizations 
in the church, such as missionary and aid so- 
cieties, which we are constantly attending 
while the men are busy in their offices, etc. 
Personally I find it a great treat to go to a 
church meeting where the men are practically 
in control. I like to get their viewpoint. I 
like to see the way they carry on the business. 
It gave me great pleasure to watch the mod- 


me, 


erator guide the affairs of the conference. No . 
time was. lost, no words were wasted. The 
conference was run according to schedule. We 
have some women who can do as well, but 


that is not the main point. We women who 
attend our aid meetings and waste much time 
discussing whether we shall have punch and 
cake or ice cream and cake certainly appreciate 
the way in which the conference affairs are 
conducted. 

If we elect women to the office of moderator 
the men will gradually lose interest in confer- 


Let the men do the major part 
of this business. We have our own affairs 
which are equally important. There are too 
few men in our churches as it is. Now that we 
find they are taking more interest we ought to 
be glad to have them fill the larger places of 
leadership. The women ought not to do a single 
thing which might check this increasing con- 
cern on the part of the men in the affairs of 
the church. 

After much reflection it seems to me that we 
acted unwisely when we elected nine women to 
serve on the board of directors for three years. 
It is very wise to have two or three women 
on the board to represent the women’s work, 
but to elect nine women, when practically none 
of them have had any considerable experience, 


ence matters. 


on a conference board of 27 members, is 
stretching the point considerably. I for one 
would not care to be elected to the board. It 


is fine for my husband. It gives him a broader 
outlook and fresh inspiration to help work out 
the problems of the conference. But we women 
have a place of greater power and responsi- 
bility. It is at home, caring for the family, 
and directing the steps of the children. We 
are the house-wives and the mothers—not the 
men. JI do not mean that the business of the 
conference is none of our affair. It is. But I 
like to see the men take the lead in these mat- 
ters and the women give more attention to the 
rising generation. In this day of the emer- 
gence of women let us not go too far. We are 
in danger of taking places of leadership in civic 
and official church affairs too much, and thereby 
neglect the weightier matters of the home. It 
is a fine thing for women to vote at every op- 
portunity for Christian men—it is much bet- 
ter to spend time training boys to become 
Christian men. And when our interest is cen- 
tered upon the training of,the rising generation 
there will be no cause for alarm over the fu- 
ture of the church or its conference business. 


Let us women train boys to grow up to 
Christian men and elect them to serve as mod- 
erators: and on the conference boards of di- 
rectors, and we may sit back with pride and 
feel that we are really filling the places of 
power in the church. 

La Jolla, Cal. Lirian M, Knicur. 

Sweet for Moderator 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Is it too early to make nominations for 
Moderator of the National Council? 

If not—for Moderator, William E. Sweet of 
Colorado. 

His politics are not those of many of us 
but he has proved himself a devoted servant 
of the Church of Christ, a far-seeing states- 


‘the address of Prof. James T. Shotwell, whi 
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man, and particularly a friend of every 
Slonary enterprise. : 
Then, too, he is a layman, and the Co n 
has not chosen a layman as Moderator 
aN alay : 
Whittier, Cal. ERNEST E. Daya 


Should We Build Cathedrals? 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: — 

The suggestion is frequently made that Co 
gregationalists should build a cathedral in 
or that city. The latest proposition is” 
cathedral for the city of Washington. De 
the word “cathedral” belong in the yocabul 
of Congregationalists? 

The Greek word hedra means “throne.” 
kathedra is the seat of authority. Historical 
the cathedral symbolizes the religion of authc 
ity. It is not easy to see why American Pre 
estants should retain a word of such infeli 
tous associations, 

The cathedral emphasizes the idea of ; 
arateness from the world. It is set apart as 
sacred building, while the bank, the city h 
and the store are counted as “common and 
unclean.” Jesus said, “I pray not that the 
shouldest take them from the world.” 

A religion which is differentiated from 
tive life and embodied in buildings cannot sa’ 
the world. The cathedrals of Europe are m 
terpieces of art, but the cathedral type of reli- 
gion, consisting chiefly of ceremonialism, did 
not save Europe from a terrible war. Burop 
and America need a different type of religio 
which shall express itself not chiefly in archi- 
tecture but in business, polities, and the pu 
suit of pleasure. 

The old theology emphasized the transcend 
ence of God. The new theology emphasizes th 
divine immanence. The awe-inspiring wors 
of the cathedral, ‘with its dignified rhythm an 
stately marches, teaches the transcendence o 
God. The man of today needs a form of wor- 
ship which gives the warmth of Christian fel- 
lowship and brings him near to the God wh 
dwells in living temples. ; 

Of course a church should be sodveehing mo) 
than an assembly hall. A Congregational pari 
should erect a building suitable for worshig 
and for democratic fellowship. It should b 
halfway between the cathedral and the tab 
nacle. a 

Bakersfield, Vt. WitLiam CoLToN CLARK. 


Massachusetts Conference 


Resolutions 


At the 123d annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational - Conference, held in 
Holyoke, May 18-20, 1925, the following ac- 
tion was taken (this resolution arising out of 


was reported in our issue of May 28) : 

WHEREAS, this Conference recognizes that 
aggressive war is the supreme internation 
crime, 

And that by the insistence upon the exerci 
of full neutral rights in case of such a w 
we might become the accomplices of the a 
gressor, # 

And that the mere possibility of such an in- — 
sistence upon our part today constitutes an 
obstacle to plans by other powers for the 
prevention of aggressive war, 7 

RESOLVED, that this Conference, repre- 
senting the Congregational Churches of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, memorialize 
the President of the United States to decla 
as a matter of general policy that, in case o 
war between states which have accepted test 
of aggression as applying among themselve 
this: country will not so interpret its rights a 
to furnish support to a power which has be-— 
come a Self-confessed aggressor. : 

RESOLVED, that this Conference also 
memorialize the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, meeting in Washington in 
October, to give consideration to this resolution. 


’ 11, 1925 
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The End of the Trail 


pITOR’S NotE—This article is of particu- 
nterest to church schools, inasmuch as the 
th of June has been set apart for presen- 
m of the work of the Congregational Sun- 
School Hutension Society. A special pro- 
1, “Our Lamp of Life,” by Mary Jenness, 
be obtained by addressing the Extension 
ety, 289 Fourth Ave. New York City. 
tern schools may order the program from 
Robert W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., 
ago, Ill.) 
[ one point on the El-Miami Trail a sign 
reads, “The Best on the Trail.” It is 
ided to promote commercial values, but 
aS a message to thinking folks generally, 
t interprets life in a state into which men, 
ey, and morals are pouring their powers. 
romance of the unusual is in evidence, 
not only are the highways thronged with 
anity, people seeking investment or pleas- 
or both, but the churches are crowded, 
lay school membership is growing rapidly, 
the mainspirings of human action are seen 
| determined effort to evangelize. Once a 
through the wilderness with a lonely 
n at the end of it, now it is the scene of a 
order, with great developments materially, 
an insistent call for a big religious edu- 
mal movement. Jor the end of an old 
is often the sign of another trail and a 
ter opportunity. 
<plorers under the direction of the Congre- 
mal Sunday School Extension Society face 
feat mission throughout our homeland in 
jing the foundation work of Congrega- 
alism. They travel trails old and new in 
* adventures into fields of human need. 
irs is a philosophy of life that has in it 
joy of understanding how to care for 
rs. The beginning of the trail is found in 
wtunity; the end is the meeting of real 
|. Such trails lead to where there are 
Ty a million and a half children and young 
le without any Sunday school. These are 
Congregational responsibility, our definite 
e of that larger number still uncared for 
g lines of religious education. 


FAcING THE TRAIL 


he trail was defined when the National 
ncil said that “to the Congregational Sun- 
School Extension Society there has been 
mitted the care of Sunday school extension 
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k on behalf of the denomination. This so- 
y shall also work in co-operative relations 
h the Religious Education Boards.” Its 
sion is further declared to be “the pursuit 
missionary and educational purposes, with 
cial relation to establishing, aiding, and 
moting Sunday schools, Bible schools, and 
dred institutions, either directly or through 
er organizations having similar objects.” 


By W. Knighton Bloom 


Since the opening of the new trail repre- 
sented by the reorganization in 1918, in addi- 
tion to many other phases of service, 705 mis- 
sion Sunday schools have been organized. In 
this way -the society has shared in Christ’s 
coronation of childhood.’ It maintains that for 
the advancement of the Kingdom, and for any- 
thing like adequate growth in our Congrega- 
tional fellowship, more pioneer Sunday school 
work is needed. Moreover, that to be fully 
effective it must be accompanied with the best 
educational methods. 

With a knowledge of the true, the beautiful, 
and the right, there comes the challenge to 
seek and give the best in life. The word which 
won David Livingstone for Africa was that fine 
offer of Robert Moffatt, “I will take you where 
you will see the smoke of a thousand villages, 
in none of which is the gospel of Christ known.” 
That same call has reached the lives of men 
and women in the homeland, and led them to 
devote themselves to pioneer service in a spirit 
of marvelous devotion. Romance still clings 
to the work of the missionary on the foreign 
field, and it should. There is no greater task, 
no nobler consecration. But the homeland 
worker is just as truly the Christian statesman 
in a needy and challenging field of service. 
calling for talent, self-sacrifice, and devotion. 
His program contains the fundamentals of an 
enduring life. 

We can never commend too highly the life 
of real giving on the part of the Sunday 
School Extension messenger of good tidings. 
‘His task demands a life of almost ceaseless 
effort. There falls upon him the care of pio- 
neer work, under conditions calling for a con- 
secration matched only by opportunity. Facing 
the trail means to him the magnifying of spirit- 
ual ideals; the value of the things we live by; 
the standards of the Kingdom as outlined by 
the Master; the grace of giving, and the blessed- 
ness of doing. 


SuNDAY ScHOoOL PIONEERS 


The constructive work of a carefully planned 
program has led to trails calling for direct 
missionary responsibility in three-fourths of 
the territory of the -United States, and co- 
operation along Sunday school extension lines 
throughout the entire country. Our wide and 
varied ministry has gone to the end of the 
trail along the highways and byways of the 


TRAIL BEGINS 


land. It leads to numberless places, like two 
in the open country in North Dakota, where 
during some winters mail does not reach the 
homes for a month at a time. In another part 
of this state is a brave little woman, superin- 
tendent of a school twelve miles from the rail- 


road, who faced the danger of a frozen face. 


rather than let the neglected children around 
her go untaught. It functions among the scat- 


tering population of an Indian reservation, 
south of the state capital, 35 miles away. 

A Sunday school in Colorado, in a commu- 
nity where a pastor cannot be supported, evi- 
denced good work in religious education. Seven 
young people from one class presented them- 
selves for church membership, and 14 in all 
were received, when the extension worker made 


THe LoNG Hike MINE 


one of his visits to the field. A mining town 
of 600 also in the Rocky Mountain regions, 
where in the entire county 1,500 people are 
scattered over 453 square miles, and less than 
five acres of farming is carried on, presents 
another typical case of missionary need and 
rare vision. Two Sunday schools were strug- 
gling to hold forth a religious ideal, with no 
minister in the county to help. One of these 
schools, without pastoral leadership for three 
years, had accumulated $208.62. It showed 
the strength of Christian purpose by deciding 
to call a minister for two months to see what 
could be done. Just imagine the eternal values 
that will result from putting into active sery- 
ice the $200 supplied by that Sunday school 
on a mining trail. 

The “Biggest Little Sunday School” in Idaho, 
eighteen miles from a railroad, has a group 
of young people who are doing great things in 
a Christian way, in the midst of a strong Mor- 
mon community. In Oklahoma a struggling 
mission Sunday school pledges $100 a year for 
benevolences, and $17 a month towards the 
support of the pastor. If you want to find 
other wide ranges of the human soul and feel 
the experiences of great living in the midst of 
common circumstances, take the trail of the 
Long Hike Mine in Nevada, and tarry awhile 
at Jarbridge. Visit the Sunday school there 
in that isolated spot where, until our exten- 
sion worker spent several days teaching, preach- 
ing, visiting, no minister had touched the lives 
of the folks for over two years. 

Take the trail to an educational center where 
a Sunday school was organized for college 
young people, who at once felt the challenge io 
do for others. They met their obligation by 
gathering the children in a needy part of the 
same city and financed and cared for their 
own missionary enterprise. Go down into the 
growing Southland, and meet with a church 
school which in the four years of its own exist- 
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ence has made possible the organization of four 
other schools in frontier territory of another 
character. Then pass into the rural regions of 
Georgie, and see how a Piedmont College girl, 
returning to her piney woods home with a 
vision of service, soon has the largest rural 
Sunday school in the state, and a young people’s 
society of 40 members. 

In a poor mill village two young men under 
20 years of age were won to Christian ideals, 
and within three months each gave $25 out of 
his meager wages to help in the remodeling of 
the little church building, so as to provide more 
room for Sunday school activities. A young 
girl in that same Sunday school, on a very 
small salary, is giving $10 a month for the 
same purpose, and many others are doing their 
bit. Down on a trail in the Southwest, along 
a line of railroad for a distance of 180 miles, 
and for many miles on either side, there is no 
resident minister, Protestant or Roman Catho- 
lic, and very occasional preaching services. 
Spasmodic Sunday school work is carried on 
in a few places, the only light in the midst 
of a great darkness. In this region there are 
large numbers of Mexicans, and Sunday school 
papers and picture cards are distributed 


Summer 


Fred’s Vacation* 
By Harry T. Stock 
Fred attended the first class at the summer 
conference with combat in his eye. He had 


come to-the conference because some of his- 


best friends had registered, and he rather re- 
sented having to go to classes in the mornings. 
The leader began by saying that they would 
talk very frankly about the problems of the 
young people’s society. He wanted the young 
people themselves to suggest the points to be 
considered. Every criticism and suggestion 
would be accepted on its merits. Well, Fred 
would see whether he meant what he said. 

“A lot of these young people’s meetings are 
a waste of time. We don’t get anywhere. Some- 
body reads a clipping, somebody else a Bible 
verse, but we don’t talk about the things that 
we're up against every day. It’s nothing like 
the literary clubs at high school where you 
have to use your brains. The regular fellows 
come once or twice and that’s the end of it 
for them.’ He guessed that “would hold ’em 
for a while.” 

But the leader agreed with him—said that 
was a fine start—just what he had hoped for. 
If the societies weren’t holding the young men 
they had better find out the reasons. For the 
next three days the class faced the problem of 
dull meetings and worked out plans for bright- 
ening them up. Committees of young people 
made lists of service plans, of topics for Sun- 
day night discussion, of plans for worship, and 
decided upon a typical budget and a basis for 
membership in the society. The combative 
spirit had gone from Fred’s heart; he ex- 
pressed his conviction that this was great. 

Sunday night the class conducted a young 
people’s meeting. They chose the subject, 
“What the Church Should Expect from Its 
Young People and What the Young People 
Should Expect from the Church.” Fred made 
a sensible talk. He said after it was over that 
if the society back home would have meetings 
like this there would be no trouble keeping the 


*A leaflet, including “Fred’s Vacation” and 
the list of Congregational conferences for 1925 
may be obtained by addressing the Young 
People’s Department, Congregational Wduca- 
tion Society, Room 806, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. . 
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through some of the public school teachers, 
reaching homes and brightening lives. 


STUDENT SUMMER SERVICE 


The trail leads into the midst of cotton 
spindles, looms, smokestacks, and mines. Here 
people from many lands are drawn together 
by the urge of earning a living, but who need 
tremendously a leadership in the wenderful 
way of a more abundant life. In the smoke 
and grime of one industrial center in the mid- 
west, where people of 17 nations toil together, 
the pastor was aided through the strenuous 
summer months by a student extension worker, 
for special friendly service among the children 
and young people. This is representative of 
service done with people of 20 nationalities in 
nearly 300 groups throughout the country. 

A college girl enlisting in the Student Sum- 
mer Service established a series of daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools and made over 1,200 parish 
calls. “What those calls revealed!” writes the 
worker. “Joy and tragedy, doubt and faith, and 
often a thirst after righteousness that inspired 
to efforts to help. I learned to look beneath 
exterior roughness to the splendid sincerity 
that was their foundation. I learned to forget 


Conferences and Camps 


fellows interested. And he intended to see that 
they had meetings of this kind. 

The class in Bible was a great surprise. The 
wide-awake instructor pictured Jesus as a boy 
in a small town who faced the moral issues 
of youth. Fred had never thought of Jesus 
as having the same temptations as he met in 
high school. Now, he saw the practical mean- 
ing of some of. those great Gospel stories. 
Where could you get books which interpreted 
the life and teachings of Jesus in this way? 


The Summer Conference 


Provides high-grade and interesting in- 
struction in Bible, missions, young people’s 
methods, the work of the church, the per- 
sonal problems of young people, and social 
issues. 

Gives contacts with leaders of experience 
who are “thoroughly human” and who have 
kept the spirit of youth. 

‘Combines rich fun and fellowship with in- 
struction and worship. 


Helps young people to face their personal 
problems frankly and naturally. 
Demonstrates methods which may be em- 
ployed in the home church. 
Constitutes a training school for the pres- 
ent and future leadership of the church. 
* * 


Young people who satisfactorily complete 
the courses during two summer conferences 
are eligible to a special summer conference 
certificate issued by the Congregational Hdu- 
cation Society. ‘ 


He intended to suggest to the Sunday school 
class back home that they try to get right at 
the heart of Jesus’ way of life. 

“You don’t tell me that that young fellow 
is a missionary,” Fred whispered when the 
leaders were introduced the first night. This 
young man had as much “pep” as the high 
school coach. Missions, both as personified by 
this leader and as taught in the course, came 
to be regarded as a much bigger enterprise 
than the young people had ever imagined. It 
had something to do with the race problem, 
with ridding the world of war, and with solving 
all international difficulties. The mission text- 
books contained as solid and vivid material as 
any volumes used in the high school courses. 
“T’ll put some dynamite under those old- 


, CALIFORNIA 


June 11, 


pet ideas, to be ashamed of superficial pr 
dices, and love people more than theories.” 
we look over the faces of the nearly two 
dred Congregational college young people 
missioned for. such service, and know it 
make God happy because it brings such jo 
his children. They inspire many an asp: 
young life into holy service. They expre 
new day in Sunday school endeavor. 
great trails walk these youth in lowly 
of doing for others. 


A share in such an enterprise is an in 
ment in our finest product, children and y. 
They await our response. Need does not si 
in the way. Actual resources do not. 
possibilities of a larger Christian program 
not. The situation is before us. Youth s' 
waiting for us to act. The supreme nee 
that which Thomas Curtis Clark tells abo 
“The Church with the Human Touch”: 

The touch of human hands— 
‘Such care as was in Him 

Who walked in Galilee 

Beside the silver sea; 

We need a vatient guide 

Who understands, 

And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. q 


fashioned monthly missionary meetings whi 
get home,” Fred promised himself. 

The week was over all too soon. Nobody 
tried to ‘“‘convert” him; nobody had insis 
that he do something that he didn’t want 
do. Every criticism which he had made 
been listened to with some respect. He h 
fund of new suggestions in his note-book w 
he intended to use when he went home. 

In telling his friends about the week’s ¢€ 
periences he forgot to mention the hikes, 
games, and the girls. The fellows remi 
him that he had gone to the conference fo 
purpose of having a good time, and tha 
hadn’t mentioned that point. 

“Fun? Sure, we had fun. It was all 
I had such a good time in the discussion gr 
that I forgot to mention the afternoons. 
were all given over to games: tennis, s 
ming, volley ball, hikes, baseball—say, 
ought to have seen those preachers play 
Why, they beat us the first time and we 
to challenge them to a second game in 0: 
to save our faces. One evening we had stun 
Two nights we took our lunches to the r 
Why, you fellows missed the time of 
life staying here in the hot old town wh 
there wasn’t anything to do except to go 
cheap movies. I’m going to start saving m 
for next year’s conference right after Chri: 
mas.” 


Congregational Conferences, 1925 


For full information concerning registrat 
and other items write the Secretary of 1 
Congregational Education Society for 
district. 


(Southern), Pomona Oo! 

Claremont, Cal., June 29-July 6. 
CororApo, Fort Collins, Col., June 4-14. 
ConNECTICUT, Connecticut Agricultural 
lege, Storrs, Ct., June 26-July 6. ; 
IpAHOo, Smith’s Ferry, Ida., July 22-31. 
InLinois, Tower Hill, Sawyer, Mich., June 
23—July 15-21. 
IowA, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., June 
19. Y. W. C. A. Camp Okoboji, Milford, I 
July 6-138. } 
Kawnsas, Manhattan, Kan., July 7-18. 


LoUISIANA-TEXAS, New Iberia, La., 
7-13 (colored). 
Maine, Lake Cobb-oss-ee-con-tee, 


Winthre 
Me., Aug. 28-29. 5 
MIcHIGAN, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., 
19-27. : 
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pLE ATLANTIC, Saltsburg, Pa., Aug. 3-10. 
erkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 


YNESOTA, Park Rapids, Minn., Boys: June 
-6; Girls: June 8-13. Carleton College, 
fjorthfield, Minn., June 16-23. ~— 

NrANA, Billings Polytechnic Institute, Bil- 
ngs, Mont., July 11-20. 

3RASKA, Doane College, Crete, Neb., June 


w YorK, Cook Academy, Montour Falls, 
Y. ¥., June 26-July 6. Blair Academy, 
lairstown, N. J., July 18-27. 

9TH CAROLINA, King’s Mountain, June 9- 
9 (colored). 

aTH DaxKora, Valley City, N. D., June 17- 
4, Velva, N. D., July 8-15. 

10, Lakeside, O., July 6-13. 

mH Daxkora, Placerville, Black Hills, S. 
)., July 8-15. Yankton College, Yankton, 
. D., July 18-25. Waubay, S. D., July 27- 
ug. 2. 

<AS, Fort Worth, Tex., July 14-19. 
SHINGTON, Seabeck, Wash., July 15-23. 
SCONSIN, Green Lake, Wis., July 4-10. 
Jorthland College, Ashland, Wis., July 25-31. 


Summer School of Religious Drama 
Auburn, N. Y., July 6-24, 1925 

‘he Committee on Educational and Religious 
ima of the Federal Council of the Churches 
Christ in America announces its second 
imer school of religious drama in co-opera- 
1 with the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
souraged by the success of last year and the 
erous recognition accorded by the country- 
arge, the committee offers an extended and 
arged program, and invites the active co- 
ration of all persons interested in the edi- 
ional use of religious drama. 
The summer school of religious drama is 
d this year at the same time as the summer 
ool of theology. Students registered at the 
amer school of theology will be allowed to 
e one course in the summer school of drama 
hout extra fee, and the same exchange 
rtesy will be extended to students registered 
the summer school of drama. Credit for 
tain courses in the summer school of drama 
y be arranged for students who plan to 
ister or who are carrying courses in the 
nmer school of religious education. 
[The faculty will include WHsther Willard 
tes, Professor of Dramatic Composition, 
1001 of Religious Education and Social Serv- 
of Boston University; Perey Jewett Bur- 
l. Commission on Religious Drama, Protes- 
it Episcopal Church of America; Charlotte 
Chorpenning, Head of Dramatic Depart- 
nt, Recreation Training School of Chicago ; 
irry Silvernale Mason, Instructor in Music, 
burn Theological Seminary; Lamont A. 
arner, Consulting Designer, Architectural 
reau, National Council, Y. M. C. A.; Helen 
Willcox, Director of Expositions and Pag- 
ats, General Council of the Presbyterian 
urch in the U. S. A. 
Courses will be offered in Directing Children 
Dramatic Expression, A Graded Dramatic 
ogram for the Church School, Production 
Church and Parish House, Music in Relig- 
is Drama, Pageantry—Organization and Di- 
‘ting, The Writing of Religious Drama, and 
ecial lectures on related themes. 
Full programs and registration cards may be 
sured from Hlizabeth Baker, Secretary of 
» Committee on Educational and Religious 
ama, Federal Council of the Churches of 
rist in America, 105 Bast 22d St., New 
rk. 


Drama League Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
June 22-July 11, 1925 
The Drama League of America will hold the 
th annual Drama League Institute in associ- 
mm with the Northwestern University School 
Speech at Evanston, Ill., June 22 to July 
. The Drama League Institute is an in- 
nsive training school for students, teachers, 
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and lovers of the drama, and offers this year All will worship together and play together 


the most ambitious program that the Drama 
League of America has ever projected. Invalu- 
able experience is afforded through the intimacy 
of small classes taught by experts. The courses 
include the art of selecting play material, its 
reading and keying, casting, directing, acting, 
setting, costuming, lighting, and presenting. 

The faculty will include Mrs. A. Starr Best, 
a pioneer in the restoration of the drama as a 
regular part of church work. Mrs. Best is 
director of the Pilgrim Players of the First 
Congregational Church, Evanston, IIll., the 
first church group definitely organized to study 
and produce religious plays. Other members 
of the faculty will be Woodman Thompson, 
Theodore Ballou Hinckley, Lilian Owen, and 
Dugald Walker. 

For complete information regarding prograra 
and registration address the Registrar, Drama 
League Institute, 59 Hast Van Buren St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Missionary Education Conferences, 1925" 

The five conferences listed below are con- 
ducted by the Missionary Hducation Movement 
of the United States and Canada. This is an 
interdenominational organization officially rep- 
resenting the mission boards of sixteen denomi- 
nations. For twenty years its conferences have 
been known as the best of their kind. The con- 
ferences are held for the express purpose of 
training adults and young people for efficient 
leadership in church work. Any one not un- 
der 16 years of age who wishes to increase 
his or her efficiency may attend. Send to con- 
ference secretaries for rates. 

The conferences offer: (1) Bible study, (2) 
mission study (home and foreign), using the 
books that will be studied by the churches dur- 
ing 1925-26; (3) normal classes on teaching 
the new mission study classes; (4) advanced 
courses on such subjects as comparative reli- 
gions, co-operation in church work, new prob- 
lems in foreign missions, ete.; (5) graded 
courses on the best methods of teaching chil- 
dren of the primary, junior, and intermediate 
ages; (6) addresses and sermons by out- 
standing leaders and missionaries. 


Norra CArouina, Blue Ridge, N. C., June 26- 
July 6. Executive secretary: Dr. Gilbert Q. 
LeSourd, Missionary Education Movement, 
150 5th Ave., New York City. 

New York, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 3-13. Ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd. 
MAINrE, Ocean Park, Me., July 1-10. Field sec- 
retary, Miss Lucie M. Gardner, 12 Lynde 

St., Salem, Mass. 

CaLirorniA, Asilomar, Cal., July 8-18. Office 
secretary; Miss Olive Hutchison, 517 West- 
ern Mutual Life Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, Wash., July 24Aug. 
secretary, Dr. John H. 


38. Executive 
Matthews, 529 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


The program is the most important feature 
of each conference. Write for folder. 


International Camp Conferences 
for Older Boys and Girls 

The members of the faculty of the Inter- 
national Camps have been chosen with a view 
to their livable-with-ness. The camp program 
will be shared in by leaders and campers alike. 
From the morning dip until the evening de- 
votions just before lights out at night, there 
will be the comradeship of the camp family. 
In the classroom, leaders and campers will 
face problems together, the instructor being 
the instructor simply because he or she has 
moved a little farther along in experience and 
knowledge than the campers; together they 
will search for the larger truth which must 
always lie beyond the reach of us all. On 
the baseball diamond, faculty members and 
campers will take their turn either in mak- 
ing home runs or striking out a-la-Casey. 


because they will be sharing life together. 
They will be interested together in stunts and 
fun and social activities. Of course, no fac- 
ulty member will, in sharing in these activ- 
ities with the campers, deprive campers of 
opportunities for developing their own initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and personal capacity ; 
they will merely be interested with them in 
the same things, and live with them in the 
genuine comradarie of camp life. 

The whole purpose of the camp is, on the 
one hand, to set before young people the great 
goal of modern Christianity, which is estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God in this world, 
and then to provide for every camper such an 
opportunity for the development of a full- 
orbed personality that his own life can count 
for the most in the great kingdom-building 
enterprise. So, in living together and.in en- 
joying all the varied activities of a well- 
rounded program, the camper boys and girls 
will fellowship with their leaders in life. Dr. 
P. R. Hayward is Director of the camp con- 
ferences, (For information address, Inter- 
national Older Boys’ and Girls’ Camp-Con- 
ferences, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 
CoLorapo, Geneya Glen 

Boys: June 30-July 13. 

Girls: July 28-August 10. 

WISCONSIN, On Lake Geneva 

Girls: August 11-24. 

Boys: August 25-September 7. 

New HAmpsuire, Lake Winnepesaukee 


Boys: June 30-July 13. 
Girls: July 14-27. 


The Church at Laconia, N. H. 


We publish upon the cover of. this issue a 
picture of the Congregational church building 
in Laconia, N. H. This church, of which Rev. 
Rodney W. Roundy is the pastor, celebrated 
its 100th anniversary last October in a notable 
series of services, 

The church was originally known as the 
Meredith and Gilford Congregational Church, 
and Laconia then bore the name of Meredith 
Bridge. The church was organized July 26, 
1824, with nine members, six of whom were 
Jewetts. Francis Norwood, a student in An- 
dover Seminary, began preaching June 28, 
1824, in a meeting house which the Meredith 
Bridge Religious Society had built in 1811 for 
the use of Christians of all denominations. On 
May 2, 1825, the Meredith and Gilford Congre- 
gational Society was incorporated and called 
Mr. Norwood, then graduating from Andover, 
to become the pastor. The salary was $450, 
which included “liberal aid” from the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the New Hampshire Mission- 
ary Society. 

Mr. Norwood’s successors in the pastorate 
have been: Rey. John K. Young, D.D., 1831- 
1867; Rey. Harvey M. Stone, 1868-1870; Rey. 
William F. Bacon, 1871-1876; Rev. Jeremiah 
E. Fullerton, 1877-1881; Rev. Charles A. G. 
Thurston, 1881-1899; Rey. Richard L. Swain, 
Ph.D., 1900-1910; Rey. John L. Shiveley, 
1910-1921; Rey. Arthur Stanley Beale, 1921- 
1923; Rey. Rodney W. Roundy, 1924—. Dr. 
Swain is pastor emeritus. 

The first meeting house was burned and a 
new one built in 1836. The present building 
of seam-faced granite was dedicated June 3, 
1906, during the pastorate of Dr. Swain, at a’ 
cost of about $50,000. * 

In October, 1921, the church voted to become 
incorporated and took over the property from 
the society, which was dissolved. 


Tact is a gift; it is likewise a grace. As a 
gift it may or may not have fallen to our 
share; as a grace we are bound either to 
possess it or to acquire it—Christina Rossetti. 
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The Intermediate Graduation 


As Conducted in the Congregational Church, Hyde Park, Mass. 
By George W. Owen 


OR ten years we have been constantly 

seeking to improve the quality of the 
teaching in the church school and to establish 
and maintain high standards for promotion. 
Only a few years ago teachers and officers in- 
sisted that intermediate students would not 
do home work and could not be held to high 
standards; that the outside demands on the 
young people’s lives were such that it was im- 
possible for them to accomplish the work. To- 
day no teacher holds this view. Most of the 
pupils gladly do home work, and none are pro- 
moted without meeting the required standards. 
No one who attended the recent graduation of 
the intermediate department would question the 
quality of the work done through the four 
years by the teachers of the department or 
the hearty co-operation of the students. 

Last year we held the sixth annual gradua- 
tion of the intermediate department of the 
church school. Every one of them has been a 
good one. If I had written this article after the 
first, I would have had some question as to 
whether it would become a_ well-established 
part of our year’s program, but after six years 
one can speak with confidence. We still have 
the four-year intermediate department, pend- 
ing the establishment of the junior high school 
jn our community. 

For the first time the graduation exercises 
were held in the auditorium on Sunday eve- 
ning and took the place of our regular Sun- 
day evening “people’s’’ service. Holding. these 
exercises on Sunday evening added dignity to 
the event and brought it more forcibly to the 
attention of the general congregation. 

We had a printed program giving the names 
of all the graduates on one page, the detailed 
program on another, and on the outside pages 
the name of the church, names of the educa- 
tional committee, superintendent of the depart- 
ment, and teachers of the graduating classes. 
This program was printed by one of the gradu- 
ates on the church printing press. For two 
years this boy has run the church printing 
press and receives a nominal sum for his work, 
but for the graduation program he donated 
his time. 

All of the important parts on the program 
were taken by the graduates with the excep- 
tion of a brief address. One graduate read the 
Scripture and another offered prayer. A rep- 
resentative of each of the three graduating 
classes gave an essay upon a theme connected 
with the year’s study. These details will be 
clear from the accompanying program. 

A very interesting feature of the evening, 
the suggestion of which came from the gradu- 
ates themselves, was the presentation by a rep- 
resentative of each class of a suitable gift to 
the department. One of the girls’ classes pre- 
sented two books for the reference library. The 
other girls’ class gave a beautiful silk flag 
with gold fringe. The boys’ class presented a 
fine picture,—Millet’s Angelus. These were 
appropriately received by the head of the de- 


partment and will carry down the memory and’ 


spirit of these classes through the succeeding 
years. 

This was not a spectacular event. It was a 
dignified and effective result of many years of 
careful grading and efficient teaching. These 
young people were not thinking of dropping out 
of the chureh school. They were looking for- 
ward to the next year in the young people’s 
department and planning for their life and 
work there. As a single event it has little 
significance. As an integral part of an educa- 


tional program that has assumed dignity and 
commands the respect of the young people, 
and is actually helping them to think and feel 
and act in accordance with the teachings of 


Christ, it has a large significance and gives - 


much encouragement for greater possibilities 
in the echureh school. 


PROGRAM 
Prelude . 
Processional Hymn: 
Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus 
(The congregation is invited to join in 
the singing of the hymn and remain 
standing until after the Invocation.) 
Invocation The Minister 
Hymn and Scripture Reading 
Prayer A Member of the Department 
Anthem Choir 
Announcements and Offering 
Hssay: “The Life for Others” 
Hssay: “The Reformation’’ 
Hssay: “The Psalms” 
Members of the Department 
Anthem Choir 
Presentation of Gifts to the Department 
Representatives of the Classes 
Address to Graduates 
Presentation of Diplomas The Minister 
Postlude 
Benediction 


Remember the brotherhoods of fifteen years 
ago, with their pins and dinners, their state 
conference programs, their national secretary 
and the “Wra,” and the promise of a move- 
ment to equal the efficiency of the women in 


the churches? That wave has receded, and 
what has it left? In Southern California the 
observer finds numerous organizations that 
have continued to function, sometimes with no 
diminution of vision and vigor. 

Men’s organizations in the churches have 
divided in two types. There is the narrower 
scope, such as the Roman Catholic orders, or 
the Episcopal Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, with close membership of intense zeal, 
set upon definite soul or church winning. In 
the Congregational churches, the brotherhood 
has usually been “broad” or popular in its 
membership, including maybe even non-church- 
goers and with programs acceptable to their 
diluted interest. There may function, however, 
an inner circle of devoted men, who work 


within and through the larger group, as far ~ 


as they can, for the spiritual interests of the 
church. Thus the brotherhood of First Church, 
Los Angeles, numbering about 150, but with 
an attendance much larger, unites men from 
all over that great city, in ten monthly meet- 
ings with worthwhile programs, and an oppor- 
tunity ito meet interesting and leading men. 
Two groups in First Church, Long Beach, 
serve somewhat different purposes. The Wash- 
ington Gladden Club usually invites the ladies 
to its programs. The Congregational Club, 
meeting at noon luncheon, gives opportunity 
for more intimate acquaintance, perhaps, and 
for conference. At Hollywood, the men main- 
tain a forum, with Sunday morning Bible 
classes, one of the most desirable of brother- 
hood — functions. One of the earliest was 
Corona, which is a great joy to its minister, 
Rey. Charles Evans, who writes heartily of 
their loyalty and readiness to do aught for the 
church or community welfare. Likewise Rey. 
Ernest Day of Whittier; “It is one of the 
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bright and shining lights in our work. 
very much alive and as a help to b 
into touch with the men of the city, it 
valuable.” In the country, the men p 
even more prize these opportunities to 
gether. Thus at Yucaipa, the men co 
serve a great annual dinner to the pu 
this year are painting the church and pa 
age with donated labor. 
In some instances, the groups of me 
inter-church, as at Chula Vista, where 
Methodists join in our church, preparing 
own luncheons as men, Or it is eity-wi 
at Riverside, where the Present Day | 
meets in the Congregational Church bui 
a great membership of 800, whose dise 
do much to shape public opinion to h 
standards. 
It is significant that the brotherhoods — 
leaping across denominational lines to fo 
great civic force. There is the United Brother 
hood of Pasadena, which as one object ma 
tains in part the County Protestant Welfe 
Association for the homing of boys who n 
special care and restraint. Recently the 
ation Brotherhood of Long Beach sat d 
to a dinner costing $100 per plate—rather 
expensive self-indulgence for followers of # 
lowly Nazarene? Well, they were raising fw 
to found two homes for “Problem Boys” 4 
“Problem Girls.” More inclusive still is | 
United Church Brotherhood of Los Ang 
County, with 50,000 members, which only 
ingly enters into polities, yet may have © 
measurable civic value. Recently in a Sund 
field day, its laymen occupied the pulpit 
many of the churches. 
All this is good and commendable. Of cou 
it is in no way unique. Rotary and ot 
“service” clubs make heavier demands 
their :members. Such brotherhoods as ft 
Locomotive Engineers have done more to ra 
their standards of living. The lodges surpa 
their reputation in thorough and painstal 
personal helpfulness. Our men’s clubs are m0 
or less in competition with these. q 
Yet the church brotherhoods can win th 
distinctive place. They can redeem from det 
rioration, those much abused words, “servic 
and ‘brotherhood,’ and give them an ac 
Christian content. They may include in the 
spirit the personal attention of the lodges, t 
patriotism of the chamber of commerce, 
morale of Kiwanis—and then some. Her 
a superb opportunity for men with spirii 
vision tactfully to communicate their id 
to all kinds of men. The organization 
provide all the satisfactions furnished by 
other clubs, and add those functions wh 
are peculiar to Christian men. Its concepti 
for the individual and the community s] 
be the highest. There it may inspire the othe 
service organizations, by example or thro 
its own members who also belong to th 
Moreover, of course, its value to its church 2 
an enterprise may be definitely expanded. 
Men can hardly hope to render to 
church such gifts of time and attention 
women can give. Yet through this co-ope 
tion they may do much. Nor are they to 
condemned because “‘a good dinner dra 
them.’”’ We know that is not all. Yet in € 
future, should not the reach be toward tl 
high, rather than the broad? a 
Yucaipa, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


The Dream 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 

Dreams are the stuff of which the worlds a 
made. 
Before the sun and stars hung out in nig 
There was a dream, the Dreamer of it G 
Who in the darkness brooded—and ’twas lig 
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The Story. of Jesus in Recent Books 


Business, Criticism, and Mysticism in Interpretation 


1g MAN Nosopy Knows: A DISCOVERY OF 
is, by Bruck Barron (Bobbs-Merrill. 
)). There is a contrast between the nega- 
assumption of Mr. Barton’s title and the 
‘ive assumption of his sub-title which his 
me hardly justifies. The test of Mr. Bar- 
; “discovery” would be found in the measure 
sality that he imparts to the simple narra- 
of the Gospels, upon which, of course, we 
nd for our knowledge of Jesus. Despite 
interest of many pages it is our judgment 
this volume would give to one who had 
y read the New Testament in some essen- 
respects a wrong impression of Jesus. The 
or has been a contributor to our columns 
is known to Congregationalist readers as 
n of Dr. William HB. Barton. He has in- 
ted much of the literary power and versa- 
y of his father. Apart from writing for 
azines he has devoted himself largely to 
field of advertising and this book might be 
acterized as a sketch of Jesus from the 
dpoint of a modern advertising man. It 
n effort to interpret the life and teaching 
Jesus in terms of modern business, and 
ely in terms of modern big business. 
nkly, we think that that cannot be done, 
even by a brilliant and ready phrase-maker. 
s one thing to translate modern business 
terms of Christianity, but quite a different 
g to translate the divine life into terms 
modern business. The manifest sincerity 
he author’s purpose to make Jesus appeal 
he modern business man has not saved him 
1 writing much that has seemed to us, and 
we believe will seem to many of our 
lers, tragically incongruous. If modern 
mess men would see Jesus they would do 
to give heed to the words that Jesus used 
serning certain Greeks (John 12: 24) who 
ressed that desire long ago. ‘The chapter 
dings suggest Mr. Barton’s development of 
theme. They are: I. The Executive; 10 
- Outdoor Man; III. The Sociable Man; 
His Method; V. His Advertisements; 
The Founder of Modern Business; VII. 
. Master. The Man Nobody Knows seems 
is to be something of a cross between the 
y Testament and Andrew Carnegie’s Gos- 
of Wealth, with too many characteristics of 
jatter to be entirely true to the former. 
Smart Town Man, by Mary AUSTIN 
arpers. $2.00). he interpretation of Jesus 
till largely the province of the mystic, and 
fact gives to Mrs. Austin’s life of Jesus, 
, somewhat grotesque in title, a depth and 
ificance that hardly attach to the volume 
‘ewed above. A Small Town Man appeared 
ally in the North American Review under 
title, The Man Jesus. The first edition 
) bore this latter title, because of the pub- 
er’s representation that the present title 
ld be prejudicial to the contents of the 
k. We are not conscious of any prejudice 
the matter, but we should criticize the pres- 
title on the ground of its inadequacy and 
ptitude. It is not in any sense the signifi- 
ce of Jesus that he was “a small town 
n,” nor is that the impression one gets from 
; yolume. It is hard to understand why 
charming a writer should have chosen so 
rnalese a title for a book of serious quality 
| much beauty. 
s her own title, and also follows her own 
ement, in this case sound, in expressing 
- own conclusion regarding Jesus which in 
former edition was held in abeyance be- 
ise of the judgment of her advisers “that 
_yery terms of mysticism and genius were 


However, Mrs. Austin now : 


so little understood by American readers” that 
the point of these real conclusions would be 
entirely missed. 

Whether Mrs. Austin’s conclusions are right 
or wrong, there is no reason why they should 
not be honestly expressed. As a matter of 
fact A Small Town Man is as reverent and 
nobly conceived as it is unconventional in ap- 
proach and treatment. It lies outside the 
sphere of “orthodoxy,” but its mystical quality 
renders it not only significant as we have sug- 
gested, but eminently sound in feeling and in 
many places illuminating and constructive. It 
is as its publishers assert “a challenging and 
beautiful portrait of Jesus.” 


Tue HisroricAL JESUS, by C. PIEPENBRING. 
Translated from the French by Lilian A. Clare 
(Macmillan. $2.25). Dr. Piepenbring is a 
French Protestant theologian. His treatment 
of the life of Jesus is from the standpoint of 
what Mrs. Austin calls in her preface “male 
scholarship.” His work is one of critical in- 
sight and constructive purpose, not more pene- 
trating than Mrs. Austin’s volume but some- 
what surer in its methods. The author’s con- 
clusions regarding the superiority of Chris- 
tianity, and its relation to lesser philosophies 
and religions, are well and uniquely stated, and 
his suggestions regarding the superiority of 
Zwingli to Luther as an interpreter of Jesus 
are strikingly expressed. This is a stimulating 
study, valuable in itself and as an example of 
present-day French Protestant thought. 

Tur MAN CurRIstT JESUS, by W. J. DAWSON 
(Century. $3.00). Critically, Dr. Dawson 
shares Dr. Piepenbring’s revolt against Paulin- 
ism, and his life of Jesus is an attempt to 
portray Jesus of Nazareth as distinct from “the 
Christ of Pauline theology.” One may raise 
the question which Dr. Jefferson raised so 
forcibly in his book on Paul, whether Paulin- 
ism in its historical development has not been 
in many respects a gross misrepresentation of 
Paul, but none the less one must recognize 
the measure of truth in the opinion which Dr. 
Dawson, in his preface, expresses as that of 
certain unconventional inquirers concerning 
Jesus, and which he evidently adopts as his 
own, vig.: “That there was a real Jesus, who 
never thought in the terms of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity; whose probable attitude to dogmatic 
Christianity would be the same as his attitude 
to the scholastic and infertile Pharisaism which 
he detested; whose spirit was entirely absent, 
or at the best but sporadically revealed, in 
the popular travesty which called itself Chris- 
tianity.” 

Dr. Dawson’s book has the value of being 
written by one who knows the backgrounds of 
criticism, but it is not a critical biography of 
Jesus. It represents the approach of spiritual 
genius through literary and artistic media t» 
the Jesus who is the highest object of the soul’s 
faith and devotion, at once the redeemer and 
the supreme leader in the task of spiritual 
revolution and reconstruction. Dr. Dawson 


makes this interesting comment concerning 
the place of mysticism in the supreme 
biography. 


Now this temper [i.e., the temper in which 
his book is conceived] is manifestly the tem- 
per of the mystic, and while it may be freely 
conceded that such a temper is a serious dis- 
qualification if one attempts to write biog- 
raphy, which needs above all things a calm, 
critical, discriminating intelligence, it will also 
be granted that without some degree of this 
temper no one can hope to write about Jesus. 
For Jesus was the greatest mystic who ever 
lived, and he cannot be apprehended by those 


753 
who have no touch of mysticism in their 
natures. 


EVERYMAN’s Lirk oF Jesus, edited by. JAMES 
Morratr (Doran. $1.50). After all, one turns 
from all biographies of Jesus back to the New 
Testament, and the value of this little book is 
that with simplicity and power it gives the 
narrative of Jesus in the words of the four 
Gospels, Dr. Moffatt’s part, in addition to the 
translation, being that of supplying illumi- 
nating introductions and an epilogue. “My 
sincere desire,” says Dr. Moffatt, “is to bring 
out afresh what Jesus was for every maa, 
what Jesus actually did, what Jesus thought 
and taught.” 

Tur MAn or Sorrows,-by ALBERT T. W. 
STEINHAEUSER (Macmillan. $2.25). This is 
not, as its title might imply, a general life of 
Jesus, but is a series of Lenten devotions on 
the passion of Christ. It came too late for 
notice prior to the Lenten season, but it is 
worthy of note in connection with future ob- 
servance of this season. There is a chapter 
for each day of Lent, containing (1) a short 
introit, (2) the Scripture passage, (3) a 
simple, direct exposition, (4) a meditation in 
the tradition of Augustine and a Kempis, 
(5) prayers, collects, and litanies from many 
sources, (6) a sacred poem or hymn, and (7) a 
closing benediction. 


Fiction 

To BABYLON, by Larry BArrerto (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). It is perhaps inevitable that 
the young men who have been born in the 
smaller communities of America and feel that 
they are “bigger” than their home town should 
turn dazzled eyes on New York and dream of 
eventual success there. Zo Babylon is the 
story of one of these. Filled with the en- 
thusiasm of youth its hero does eventually at- 
tain success in money making, and in society, 
in the great city. However, like so many to 
whom success means luxurious living, perhaps 
fame and social recognition, he loses in the 
process his ideals only to find them again as 
life teaches him a different definition of suc- 
cess. This is an old theme, but about it Mr. 
Barretto has built a really good novel con- 
taining not only a picture of life in a Western 
town that rings true, but a decidedly success- 
ful picture of many phases of life in New 
York. . 

Tue MAN FROM SMILING PAss, by Exvror H. 
Roprnson (Page. $1.90). This story is laid in 
the South among the Mountain Whites, where 
Abe Blount, the hero and a strong character, 
goes into politics and rises from his humble 
origin to a position of political importance. 
The heroine is a fine type of woman who holds 
true her love for him through many trying ex- 
periences. This is a stirring story. 

Tue MYSTERIES OF ANN, by ALICE Brown 
(Macmillan. $2.00). A New England spinster, 
with a vivid imagination and a passion for 
mystery stories, thinks if she were a murderer 
she could cover her tracks expertly. When a 
cousin dies under strange circumstances suspi- 
cion falls upon Ann and she is given an oppor- 
tunity to show how cleyer a criminal she might 
be. She proves equal to an amusing situation 
and her little plans work out to the satisfac- 
tion of all who are involved—all except those 
who try to make her out a murderer. Miss 
Brown shows her keenness:of character depic- 
tion in the sketch she draws of Ann who in 
some New England towns would be called a 
“queer.” 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Power of the Imagination 


We are apt to think the discoveries that 
present-day psychology is talking about are 
new discoveries. They are not all so new as 
they seem. Goethe, to go no further back, tells 
how some Greek sentences which an unlearned 
man was heard to recite on his deathbed, had 
lain hidden in his subconscious mind for up- 
wards of fifty years since he had learned them 
by rote in his youth. Goethe does not use tlhe 
odd terminology of today, but he considers the 
same phenomenon that today is concerning it- 
self with. 

Or turn to your Prometheus Unbound, and 
read there: 


Whilst I behold such execrable shapes, 
Methinks I grow like what I contemplate. 


Modern psychology is working precisely 
upon Shelley’s idea when it studies the reac- 
tive effects of the mind—the power of the 
mind to create both morbid moral conditions 
and morbid physical conditions. 

“All the functions may be disturbed,” say 
Dejerine and Gauckler, in summing up the 
principles on which they base their work at 
the Salpetriere in Paris, “by the improper in- 
terference of the mind. It is in this way that 
functional manifestations are created.” And 
this interference of the mind, they go on to 
say, “has in almost every case some emotional 
cause for its origin.” 

In the formative years of life all of us 
develop, along with some ideas and emotional 
reactions that are healthy, other ideas and 
emotional reactions that are not healthy and 
not true. We learn, some more and some less, 
how to think wholesomely. But we develop 
other habits of thought that are suicidal. For 
that reason when we come to our years of 
conscious self-direction we must, as we hope 
ever to live happily and healthily, set ourselves 
with intelligence and persistence to the task 
of remaking the selves that have been badly 
made in the past. 

This remaking is to be accomplished by 
bringing imagination and desire and will all 
into harmony. When the old saw says that a 
man convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still, the fact lying back of it is, of 
course, that the man has never been con- 
vineed. He has been overriden. His assent 
has been secured, but assent is a very different 
thing from conviction. A man will give assent 
in order to put an end to discussion; or be- 
cause he thinks the other person knows more 
than he does, and therefore he ought to yield 
his judgment; or because he cannot command 
arguments to back up his opinion—which ney- 
ertheless he knows has arguments on its side. 
But such assent is not whole-hearted. It is 
likely to have reservations. And the reserva- 
tions may be more effective in bringing about 
results than the forced assent. 

This is a truth that teachers, preachers, re- 
formers, and doctors no less, need to keep al- 
ways in mind, and also each one of us in our 
efforts at our own remaking. What a man 
needs, even an ignorant or simple or modest 
and non-assertive man, is to have his whole 
mind convinced. He needs also to have his 
emotional nature roused into action on the side 
of the new idea. For it is not by ideas that 
our lives are ruled; it is by ideas plus emo- 
tion—the electric power of emotion driving the 
ideas to expression. 


(Oontinued on neat page) 
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Closet and Altar. 


CHRIST THE WAY 


I am the way, and the truth and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.—John 14: 6. 


The way is strange to me, but not to 
Christ.—Richard Baxter. 


There is no stream of tendency by which 
you can drift nearer to righteousness, 
nearer to God, nearer to Christ, nearer to 
eternal truth. If Christ is to have the 
throne of your being, he will get it in only 
one way. He will not take it because you 
happen to have left it vacant. He will not 
take it by storm. He will only get it be- 
cause you gave it to him by a deliberate, 
conscious, willing, glad, responsible choice, 
which is of your own freedom, and offer it 
to him. 
your life that he ought to hold, he will only 
get it in one way, as your free gift to him. 
—W. Charter Piggott. 


Thou art the way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, child of process—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 


T’ll not reproach 
The way that goes, my feet that stir. 
Access, approach 
Art Thou, time, way, and wayfarer. 
Alice Meynell. 


After all, the secret of our dryness, the 
root of all our weakness, our want of fruit 
and progress, our dearth and desolation, is 
that we cannot follow Christ. First, we 
cannot believe that he has any particular 
care of us, or personal interest in our life, 
and then, falling away at that point from 
his lead, we drop into ourselves, to do a 
few casual works of duty, in which neither 
we nor others are greatly blessed.mHorace 
Bushnell. 


He can change duty into privilege by giv- 
ing it a new heart. He can alter the face 
of sorrow by giving it a new hope. He can 
transform work into worship by imparting 
to it a new mood of consecration. Yes, he 
lights up everything!—J. D. Jones. 


When the way darkens, Lord, I would be 
led by thee. When I would approach thee, 
Father from whom cometh every gift the 
loving soul requires, assure me of my wel- 
come through thy Son, our Lord. In him 
who is at once the leader and the way, let 
me go forward in a true and patient faith 
and keep me from the perils that assail all 
those who wander out of the appointed 
road that leads to the joy of thy presence. 
Tight of the world! shine in our hearts 
with light that we may show to others. 
Master of life! give us a life that shall not 
die. Thou who art the beginning, the to- 
day and the tomorrow and the eternity of 
love and righteousness, give us thankful 
hearts that thow hast called and aided us; 
and make us like our Lord. In his name. 
Amen. 


Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


If Christ is to hold the place in , 


Caring nothing for your stand ac 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Overcoming Life’s Obstacles 

Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for June 21-27 a 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Life as a Hurdle Race.—Hebh 


Topic: 
12: 1-4. 


Light from the Bible Passage b 
However handicapped Paul may have | 
physically, he believed in an athletic 
anity. The sight of an athlete was a stin 
to a new view-point for the Christian, 
life of a Christian is always spent in the 
ence of others. Paul believed in the pre 
of those who may be dead, who are contim 
urging us on. They are an invisible but 
erful inspiration. The true Christian | 
run unhampered. Speed is not possible 
one who carries a heavy burden. Sin ig 
embarrassment that holds most of us | 
And the goal must be very clear in our mij 
We cannot run well and run uncertainly. 
the Christian’s goal stands Christ, who t 
every obstacle ran a perfect race and won | 
esteem of God his father. - 


Leads for Leaders 

What shall be our attitude toward obsti 
in our way? Shall we go around them? 
through them? Go over.them? Shall 
to pick our paths where there are none? 

What are we doing to overcome the ob 
stacles of laziness? It is so easy to l] 
seek the smooth ways. Have we let 
ambition drop? Are we spiritually flabb 

What about the obstacle of indiff 
Have we gotten into the way of givi 
thought to the serious things? Do we 
to think? Are our brains “on the job’? 

What about the obstacle of sin? Do 
consider it at all? Do we consider it a 
imagination? How does it hold us back 
running a race of which we are not ashan 
Do we fix our minds enough on him 
alone can take. away sin? 


Thoughts for Members 
'To breathe, and wake, and sleep, 
To smile, to sigh, to grieve, 

To move iu idleness through earth, 
This, this is not to live. 
—Horatius Bo aur 


Lord, I my vows to thee renew: 

Disperse my sins as morning dew, 
Guard my first springs of thought and wi 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 


Direct, contro], suggest this day 
All I design, or do, or say, 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite. 
—Thomas Ken 


A Moment of Prayer 

Give us, we pray, the pride of comp 
ship with thy Son, Jesus Christ, we pray 
God. Teach us amid the distractions of d 
life how to keep our eyes on him. We wi 
here and now throw off the weights tha 
den our souls and take a fresh start in 
Christian way, for his sake. Amen. 


You may think the world ignores you as | 
pass along, 


wrong ; 
But no matter what your station or what 
you may do, 
Worldly friends are quick to know it ve 
your life rings true. 
—Author Unkno 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
is not enough to announce determination. 
rmination and wish must be made one. 
rwise some unconverted, rebellious desire, 
assed though it may have been, is likely to 
. all the grim effort of the will. If I say 
1 resolved that I will have a good temper, 
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but at the same time permit my imagination 
to dwell upon the pleasure that can be derived 
from spasms of bad temper, and let myself 
think, moreover, that they are not seldom jus- 
tified, what kind of temper am I likely to have? 
Imagination and desire are in league against 
will. What chance has will? 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


eter Delivered from Prison 


Somment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for June 21 
Acts 12: 5-17 
his lesson is not one that calls for much 
ment. It is an interesting story of Peter’s 
vculous deliverance from prison, and it 
s to reproduce the atmosphere in which 
early church had its growth, but it does 
call for any particular explanation or ex- 
tion. It involves, or course, the question 
he miraculous, but this has arisen in con- 
ion with various lessons. 
here is a strange mystery of life in the 
- in which good men suffer for the whims, 
rices, and ambitions of evil men. Also 
2 is something horrible to. contemplate in 
eost at which the ambition of men for 
rer has sought its attainment. Herod Agrip- 
the great-grandson of Herod the Great, 
apparently no strong religious convictions. 
is doubtful whether he had any particular 
mus against the Christians but having 
Je himself friendly to the Roman powers 
had greatly extended his kingdom and pres- 
. If he could similarly win the support 
official Judaism, apparently his power 
iid be further strengthened and made se- 
e; so we are told he “stretched forth his 
\ds to vex certain of the church.’ James, 
brother of John, was apparently the first 
fall under his persecution, being killed with 
sword, and the record is that when Herod 
y that this pleased the Jews he determined 
take Peter also, putting him in prison and 
efully guarding him. It was his intention 
yarently to reserve Peter for a fate similar 
that of James, but to give to this proposed 
rtyrdom all the spectacular interest that 
sht be increased by bringing Peter forth 
ter DPaster’” (verse 4) when Jerusalem 
uld be thronged with people. 
The tradition that John, the brother of 
mes, lived on to a great old age is now 
iously challenged by scholars who have 
ind evidence in ancient records that John 
parently also suffered an early martyrdom. 
Jur lesson tells how Peter escaped. It is 
. story of a miraculous deliverance like 
it that later came to Paul, but one cannot 
Ip noting with some questioning the differ- 
ee between the incidents in connection with 
is story and those that accompany Paul’s 
liverance. When the doors of the prison 
re thrown open in the latter case, Paul re- 
sed to escape, but cried with a loud voice 
the jailer, who was about to kill himself, 
Jo thyself no harm for we are all here.” In 
ntrast with this is the fact that Peter’s 
liverance inyolved the death of his keepers 
erse 19) whom Herod thus punished for the 
cape of their prisoner. Would Paul, if he 
d been in Peter’s place, have considered 
is possible fate of the keepers and declined 
accept the liberty at the cost of other men’s 
res? Could Peter have done otherwise than 
obey his angelic deliverer? These questions 
e beyond our determining, but they arise 


almost inevitably as one reflects upon the cir- 
cumstances. 

Herod’s unscrupulous effort for power did 
not avail him; he ultimately lost much of his 
popularity, and he died a terrible death 
(verse 23). 

In the teaching of this lesson undoubtedly 
there will be strong emphasis upon the place 
of prayer in the early chureh and upon its 
association with the deliverance of Peter. 
“Prayer was made earnestly of the church 
unto God for him.” In emphasizing this as- 
sociation, it would be well to safeguard our 
thought against a prevalent misrepresentation 
of prayer which constantly tends to associate 
it with safety and good fortune. We must 
not emphasize prayer in relation to Peter’s 
deliverance in such a way as to suggest that 
God was unmindful of the fate of James. Did 
James go to early death because nobody was 
praying for him or because God did not care? 
‘Such a thing is unthinkable, but in the fate 
of James as contrasted with that of Peter we 
have simply a revelation of the mystery and 
variety of providential circumstances. We 
may be sure that James as truly fulfilled the 
divine purpose in his sacrifice as divine pur- 
pose was fulfiled in Peter’s continued life 
and service. Prayer ought to be discussed in 
relation to the depth of God’s purpose and in 
remembrance that God’s purposes have not 
always been fulfilled through deliverances and 
open doors. The blood of the martyrs, quite 
as much as the deliverance of the saints, has 
been the seed of the church, and God’s angels 
have been as near to the martyrs as to those 
who went forth from prison. 


A Suggestion from the 


Nominating Committee 


When I became a member of the Nominating 
Committee of the National Council I was duly 
warned that the committee had troubles of its 
own. The problem of selecting suitable officers 
and members of committees from a denomina- 
tion of nearly a million members was men- 
tioned as the most difficult problem of the many 
that the committee would have to solve. It is 
more perplexing than my inexperience led me 
to believe it would be. No one man or small 
group of men has sufficient knowledge of our 
ministers and laymen to be able to furnish 
this information. We have, therefore, appealed 
through the secretary of the committee, Mrs. 
Frank F. Ferry, to all our state superintend- 
ents to send in lists of men and women ayvail- 
able for leadership and to classify them ac- 
cording to the types of service they are fitted 
to render. 

This partially solves the problem. One of 
the difficulties, however, that state superin- 
tendents face, is that of knowing who in their 
own state can render efficient service. We are 
seeking, therefore, to supplement the informa- 
tion that the committee already has and that 
which it expects to receive from the superin- 
tendents, by asking any one of our fellowship 
who knows those who seem fitted for leadership 
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to send in their names and addresses and to 
suggest the type of service which these are 
fitted to render. Please send these suggestions 
to Mrs. Frank F. Ferry, Room 1305, 19 South 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Some of our constituency have expressed 
disappointment that so far we have had no 
names proposed in The Congregationalist for 
the moderatorship of the National Council. 
Many of our ministers and laymen believe that 
these nominations made beforehand stir up in- 
terest in our work and lead our members to 
take account of their leaders and their fitness 
for special tasks. The chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee has, of course, no authority 
to suggest that such nominations be made. I 
am simply bringing to the notice of our con- 
stituency the wish that has been expressed by 
a considerable number. The Oongregationalist 
will be glad to publish any nominations sent 
in. Those who desire to make such nomina- 
tions through the columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist are requested to send their communi- 
cations to the Editor, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

R. W. GAMMON, 
Chairman Nominating Committee, 
National Council. 


Congregationalists at C. E. 


Convention 

Congregational young people planning to at- 
tend the International Christian Hndeavor 
Convention at Portland, Ore., July 4-10, will 
be glad to know that there is to be a Congre- 
gational booth. Plans have been made to have 
some representative of Pacific Coast Congre- 
gationalism in charge of the booth at all hours. 
It is hoped that all young people will stop 
some time during the convention, to look over 
the various pieces of free literature, to discuss 
society problems and programs with the 
leaders in charge, and to become acquainted 
with other Congregationalists. 

The afternoon of July 8 is given to denomi- 
national meetings. The Congregationalists will 
meet in the First Church, and a carefully 
planned program is under way, which will be 
as interesting and profitable as any single ses- 
sion of the convention. Among the speakers 
will be the national secretary for young peo- 
people’s work, Harry Thomas Stock of Boston, 
and Rey. Fred Grey of Seattle. Opportunity 
will be offered for discussion of vital problems 
by the young people themselves. 


‘The churches of Portland are planning to 
welcome the delegates to their services on the 
Sunday of the convention. Further informa- 
tion of interest to Congregationalists will be 
posted at the denominational booth. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Wheaton Students on Vacation 
A number of Wheaton College (Illinois) men 
are booked for the summer vacation, Alex- 
ander MacLeod and Claude Thomas are to be 
preaching in Saskatchewan, Canada. Harry 
Coulter is expected to preach south of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Bruce Hunt and Albert San- 
ders are expected to preach in Nova Scotia. 
Christian Jessen will preach in Pennsylvania, 
where he has already been laboring for some 
time. Clarence Mason is spending the summer 
in Bible study at Moody. He expects to re- 
turn next fall to Dallas, Tex. Fred Leach has 
been with him at Dallas during the past year. 
The new theological seminary organized by 
President Chafer has had a good year, and 
prospects for the coming year are bright. 
The number of students planning for foreign 
service is now about 70, 
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Duck Legs 


By Edward Vassar Ambler 

Corporal MacFarlane of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police was walking out of the 
unpainted box of a railroad station at Mami- 
waki, when his eye fell on a boy who was 
looking at a lurid moving picture poster tacked 
alongside a forest-fire warning. 

“Sergeant Landry Makes a Capture,’ he 
read with a grim smile. “If I knew of any 
half-breed back there who looks half as bad as 
that one, I wouldn’t send that parlor police- 
man after him—be a shame to spoil his looks,” 
he muttered to himself. “Oh, hello there, son!” 
This last to the boy who had shifted his gaze 
from the picture to the real, live specimen of 
the Royal Mounted with a look of wonder- 
ment. “Know a good place to get anything to 
eat in this town?” ; 

“N-no, sir,’ stuttered the youth, with the 
speech suddenly frightened out of him by this 
approach to greatness. ‘“I-I just came in on 
this train and I-I—” 

Corporal MacFarlane suddenly fixed his gaze 
upon the stuttering youth with a directness 
that seemed to bore through to the back of his 
coal-blackened neck, and the policeman’s next 
word did credit to his perception. 

“You came in on that train, yes; but you 
stole a ride on the bumpers, and you’d like 
to know some place to eat, yourself; but you 
haven’t the price of a meal. Is that right?” 

“Y-yes,” answered the youth. M-my money 
ran out, and I haven’t eaten for more’n a 
day.” 

“Well, you come along with me and we'll 
find something. Then you can explain your- 
self.” 

The youth looked at the Corporal with a 
startled glance which showed that he didn’t 
know whether to run, or to accept the offered 
meal before he went to jail. The terms “steal 
a ride” and “explain yourself’ sent a cold 
shiver up and down his spine as they came 
from the lips of the big policeman. He de- 
cided that right at that minute he would be 
satisfied to face jail, provided he carried a 
square meal inside of him, so he trailed a pair 
of shaky legs in the direction of the promised 
relief. 

“What’s your name?’ asked the Corporal, 
after the youth had put down a “three-in-one 
meal” in a railroad eating house near at hand, 
and the policeman had leaned back from a 
dinner that was scarcely less hearty. 

“Robert Magregor,” answered the boy, after 
a minute’s hesitation. 

“And you live where?” 

“Ottawa,” answered the victim of the third 
degree, who by this time had come to the con- 
clusion that it was useless to hold anything 
back. 

“And you’ve decided to leave a good home to 
come up here to see such things as you saw on 
that poster over there alongside the railroad 
station, and maybe some day become a North- 
west Mounted policeman like me. Is that it?’ 

Young Magregor shot a startled, half-sheep- 
ish look at the man who had such an uncanny 
faculty of reading his thoughts. 

“How did you happen to do it?” continued 
the policeman, without waiting for the answer 
to the first. question. 

“They wanted me to stick on in school, and 
—and—” 
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“Wait a minute. Who is ‘they’? And what’s 
wrong with school?’ 

“My father runs a grocery store back there. 
School wasn’t doing me any good, and because 
I stayed away one day and he didn’t like my 
report card, he pitched into me, and so I left 
a note for my mother, and—” 


“Thought you’d show them. Suppose you 
didn’t have any faith in this idea about getting 
an education to succeed in the world. Wouldn’t 
believe all they told you?’ 

“J-I guess that’s it,’ said Magregor, with 
the realization that the policeman was still 
hitting the nail on the head. 


“You remind me of two men I know. One 
is—well, never mind who the first one is, but 
the second is the Indian who saved my life 
and incidentally sent me on to stop you from 
making a fool of yourself.” 

“Indian! Sent you on to stop me?’ gasped 
the boy wonderingly, curiosity overcoming 
fear. 

“Yes—his name’s Nabeo, and he’s a Mon- 
tagni Indian who lives all by himself over on 
the other side of the Wootsheesh Range. Not 
long ago he started on a hunting trip which 
carried him down frozen Ble Shipi, or Par- 
tridge River. Like a wise Indian, he packed 
his knives and tools in his little birch-bark 
box, carried his musket, axe, flour, salt,’ tea, 
and his sleeping-roll of caribou skin, and 
started out on his winter’s hunt with every- 
thing he needed except the tools to make his 
fires. That handicapped him at the start, but 
he was impatient to get off, so he made the 
best of it by borrowing some fire from a 
friendly Indian along the way and carrying 
it along.” 

“Carrying it along?” asked the puzzled ten- 
derfoot. 

“Wrapped a spark in dried cedar-heart, and 
then wrapped it in rags so that the air could 
not get at it, and just toted it along. Well, 
when he was far on his journey, a big storm 
came up and Nabeo had to make a lean-to of 
pine boughs and wait for the storm to pass, 
but it snowed for two days and nearly buried 
him alive. Then he started on his quest for 
game, for even an Indian can get pretty hungry 
if he’s been living on nothing but hopes for a 
day or so; but not a thing could he scare up. 
Pretty discouraged, he was when he turned into 
his sleeping-bag that night; but his Nishtoot 
came to cheer him up and told him he was 
going to get something to eat the following 
day.” 

“What’s Nishtoot?’ asked young Magregor, 
with the reassured feeling that this big police- 
man was a friend, or he wouldn’t spend so 
much time in telling him a story. 

“Nishtoot? Oh, that’s the guardian angel. 
HXvery one of those Indians up there has a per- 
sonal deity, and he believes that his Nishtoot 
tells him in his dreams just what to do. Natu- 


‘rally his dreams are all about game, for that 


is about all an Indian has to dream about 
when he is out in the great woods all by him- 
self. This dream told him that he was going 
te shoot some game, and when he got it he was 
to eat everything up and luck would go with 
him. Sure enough, he shot the last thing he 
expected to find up there on a frozen lake, and 
that was a duck. Carefully unwrapping his 
burning coal from its bark and rag covering, 
he built a fire and ate up the whole duck; 
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that is, he ate everything except the feet 
the hard part of the legs. Those he stue 
in a snow-bank and went away with the 
ing that he could lick his weight in wil 
But one lone duck won’t stick by an Ind 
ribs for more than twenty-four hours, ; 
when he went to sleep the following night 
concluded his Nishtoot had decided to 
him after giving him one chance to make ge 
That night, though, he dreamed again, and t g 
time his guardian spirit told him that 
reason he was going hungry was_ becaus 
didn’t follow instructions, but had left 
duck legs sticking up in a snow-bank way 
on Ble Shipi Lake. Back through the 
goes Nabeo with the guilty feeling that a m 
man has when he knows he has disobeyed i 
structions and is being punished; found the 
duck legs still sticking in the snow-bank, 
ate ’em up. 

“That is the reason he had a pl 
dream that night, in which his Nishtoot 
him that before another moon he would 
enough food to make him happy. Nabeo cra 
out of his caribou skin early the next mol 
and started out to find something to fill t 
empty spot inside of him; but he couldn’t 
going on hope forever. Not a sight of 
did he see, and the wind moaning throu 
tree-tops, and the sun setting in a gray 
told .Nabeo that another storm was 
Weak with hunger, he finally gave up in 
couragement; and, digging a hollow plac 
the deep snow, he placed in it some dead - 
boughs and started a fire with that little 
he was carrying around with him inside i 
birch and rag covering. Then he cro 
down on his caribou skin and bemoaned 
fact that his Nishtoot had not kept faith 
him. Suddenly his nose caught the whiff 
roasting meat. 
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““unger has driven me into the land o 
imagination,’ thought Nabeo. ‘Of course I don’ 
smell meat.’ But the smell grew stronger an 
stronger, and each whiff brought a new hu 
pain to old Nabeo, until finally he bent over 
the fire; and what he saw made him rub 
eyes, and vow that never again would he d 
his Nishtoot. He had built his fire exact 
over the carcass of a frozen caribou, and 
haps he didn’t eat so rayenously that he 4d 
not notice that the snow was falling fast 
that the north wind was blowing over the 9} 
of his snow-hole. 


“He had all but gorged himself to death by 
eating too much at one time, when he hea! 
a shout and he got up and shouted back. Th 
shout came from me, for I had been out for 
bad Cree Indian and was lost with a shot 
my shoulder. You can imagine that when 
saw the smoke of Nabeo’s camp fire and sme. 
that roasting caribou, I began to shout wi 
all the strength left in me pefore I keeled oy 
in a snow-bank. Well, Nabeo lugged me to 
nearest post, and now I’m down here loo 
on the time-table for a train which is goin 
to take me out on furlough—that’s how I 
you.” 

The Corporal looked at young Magreg 
quizzically, and he didn’t say anything for 
long that the boy thought he was through. 

“But you said that Nabeo reminded you 
me and—kept me from making a fool of 2 
self.” 

“Yes, 
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3 to realize that you would haye to eat 
he legs of that schooling or you’d be 
ring around in this forsaken country 
‘for a square meal, which you. probably 
vt have got if your mother hadn’t an- 
the first letter that I have written for 
n years by telling me about your foolish 
or. Lucky for you she sent a snapshot 
along with it.” : 

mother! Who are you?’ gasped the 
tenderfoot. 
aleulate I’m a wild uncle of yours. Ever 
f James Mack arlane?’ 
ly—yes—he—he—” 
an away when he was three or four 
older than you are just because he didn’t 
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have the sense to stick by the home that God 
gave him long enough to get an education and 
the kind of job that goes with it; but I’m 
bound back as fast as the train will carry me. 
As for you, I’ve a notion to leave you behind.” 

Robert Magregor gasped. ‘“I—I don’t want 
to stay behind now—I—” 

“You want to go back and eat those duck 
legs,” his uncle finished for him. “Well, I 
was going to eat them both myself; but as 
you’re my nephew, I guess I'll have to tote 
you along.” 

And the big corporal of the Royal Mounted 
smiled a smile that showed a deep understand- 
ing behind his Scotch mask. 

(All rights reserved) 


Isles of Shoals Conference 


sregationalists will gather for the tenth 
yn conference at the Isles of Shoals, 
0-24, inclusive. The program, in charge 
president of the Shoals Association, Rev. 
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d D. Eaton, D.D., of Wellesley, Mass., 
assurance of a stimulating and helpful 
1. The daily lecturer of the first week 
e Prof. Laura H. Wild of Mt. Holyoke 
». Recently returned from a year of 
and travel in the Orient, Dr. Wild has 
ed many of her observations and con- 
is into a course of lectures under the 
1 theme: “Have We a Distinctive Chris- 
rospel?” There will be interesting com- 
ns with some of the Oriental religions, 
14s Buddhism, Confucianism, etc. The 
1g lecturer of the second week will be 
feorge Dahl, associate professor of Old 
nent Literature at Yale Divinity School. 
eneral theme will be “The Prophets of 
and the Modern Age.” Prof. Charles 
nsmore, also of Yale, will give a series 
evening lectures on “The Hebrew People 
‘heir Book.’ Rev. William E. Barton, 
one of the original “Shoalers,” has 
sed a series of enjoyable talks which will 
ed on his recent world wanderings. Mrs. 
Ames Mead will give addresses on 
United States and the United World” 
‘Common Fallacies About War and 
”” “Other speakers, always welcome and 
s suggestive, will be representatives of 
me and foreign mission fields. 
all the time will be occupied with formal 
ss and conferences. This is advertised 
vacation gathering and it has become a 
stablished tradition that much time shall 
en to recreation and rest. For recreation 


there are various sports, active or quiet, to en- 
list all, including tennis, deck sports, swim- 
ming, and excellent fishing. Under date of 
Aug. 14, 1635, Richard Mather, founder of the 
famous New Wngland family, writes in his 
diary: “This evening by moonlight, about ten- 
of-the-clock, we came to anchor at the Isles 
of Shoals, which are seven or eight islands and 
other great rocks, and there slept sweetly.” 
The next morning, unfortunately, a storm 
broke upon them and their boat was blown 
out of the harbor, which at that time had no 
government breakwaters for additional protec- 
tion, and safety was found as by a miracle on 
the lee side of Cape Ann. ‘The possibility of 
a great storm in August at the Shoals is more 
remote than some adventurous spirits could 
wish, but when it comes in these days there is 
abundance of shelter within the capacious 
hotel which has weathered the gales of both 
summer and winter for half a century. Wven 
though the steamer may omit its trip to the 
mainland for a day, the marooned delegates 
will discover abundance of cheer within, steam 
heat in the living rooms if it is a “nor’easter,” 
and unsuspected resources of entertainment 
within the group with a corresponding increase 
in good fellowship. And after the storm is 
over there will be the glorious surf, and per- 
haps as last year a miraculous rainbow. As 
for the sweet sleep which Richard Mather dis- 
covered at the Isles of Shoals nearly three hun- 
dred. years ago, every visitor to the islands has 
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found it to his joy. As Celia Thaxter put it: 
“People forget the hurry and worry and fret 
of life after living there for awhile, for the 
eternal sound of the sea on every side has a 
tendency to wear away the edge of human 
thought and perception—and so the waves 
with their lulling murmur do their work and 
you are soothed into repose and transient for- 
getfulness.” : 

The unique services of worship at the little 
stone church on top of Star Island will be 
maintained every day during the conference. 
The famous candle light service with its rule 
of silence while going and returning is mystical 
in its effect on mind and heart. 

We climb, O God, a hill of love, 
Our lanterns swinging free; 

The glowing candles of our hope 
Lead through the night to thee. 

For musie the conference will again have 
the assistance of the Hddy Trio, consisting of 
violinist, cellist, and pianist, and in addition 
there will be delightful “sings,” including the: 
sunset service on the western piazza of the: 
hotel. 

The conference is strictly informal, unoffi- 
cial, and voluntary. Beginning twelve years: 
ago with a continuation committee of the New: 
England Congress, it has run its independentt 
existence ever since without tax on any of our 
societies. It has drawn its clientele not only 
from every state in New England, but from 
New York and many Middle West States. 
Asking nothing for itself, it has sought to 
emphasize denominational obligations and re- 
spousibilities, Hvery season some missionaries 
home on furlough have been guests for a week 
of the conference, and more recently ministers 
in our churches have been offered an oppor- 
tunity at a worth-while vacation at greatly 
reduced rates. A delightful fellowship has 
grown as a result of the comradeship of the 
“sea voyage” of two weeks (on a solid rock!) 
which the conference offers. 

Mrs. Eleanor Brooks Gulick, 18 Maugus 
Ave., Wellesley Hills, Mass., is the secretary 
to whom correspondence should be addressed. 
The other officers are Rey. Edward D. Eaton, 
D.D., president; Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith 
College, Prof. Henry Hallam Tweedy, Yale, 
and Rey. Stanley Ross Fisher, Wellesley, Mass..,. 
vice presidents; Miss Barbara Black, Hartford, 
Ct., recording secretary; C. W. M. Blanchard, 
West Medford, Mass., treasurer. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE JSLES OF SHOALS 
The Hospitable Piazza of the Oceanic 


First, Detroit, Adjusts to 
Changing Situation 
The church house recently built and dedi- 
cated by First, Derrorr, Miou., is the realiza- 
tion of plans which the church has been long 
maturing, It has been built and furnished to 
meet the changing situation in which the old 
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eapacity for 400. The architect, Mr. Albert 
Kahn, planned the furnishings, also, and the 
whole has been worked out with great care to 
detail and color scheme and beauty and at- 
tractiveness. 

The second floor contains two large women’s 
workrooms which are also used for primary 
and kindergarten, a men’s lounge completely 
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church finds itself, with the view to the par- 
ticular lines of social work which the church 
may reasonably be expected to meet during its 
next period. 

First Church ministers to a widely scat- 
tered constituency. A recent survey showed 
that the membership of the church is now ex- 
tended over an actual area of more than 100 
square miles. The majority of those now be- 
ing received by the church into membership 
are individuals rather than family groups, 
many of them employed young men and women 
living in apartments or rooming houses, never 
at home in the daytime and not to be reached 
by the old methods of pastoral visitation. 

The church house is. planned especially to af- 
ford a home and meeting-place for so widely 
scattered a membership. Particular attention has 
been given to the details and furnishings of the 
general church reception room, men’s lounge, 
women’s workroom, and women’s parlor, and 
to the dining room and kitchens. The building 
does not follow the old lines of the institution- 
alized church equipment; it has something of 
the quality of a well-planned and well-fur- 
nished club-house, and an unusual home-like 
quality besides. There is a deep but unusually 
well lighted basement gymnasium, 40 by 79 
feet, including a stage, with head-room enough 
for basket ball and volley ball. There are good 
dressing rooms off the stage, also locker rooms 
and showers. This is used generally as a 
recreation room for the boys and girls and 
young people, assembly room for entertain- 
ments, and the like. 

On the first floor is a large, beautifully 
paneled and finished reception room, and a 
dining room to seat ordinarily 250, with peak 


furnished with most inviting furniture, a wo- 
men’s parlor equally distinctively furnished, 
and half a dozen large and light classrooms. 
The entrance hall is particularly good and a 
rare group of pictures, chosen for decorative 
and color effect, are distributed through all the 
rooms. 


The building was erected under the super 
sion of Mr. Robert H. Dailey, a young pu 


unusually well and economically built. 1 
total cost, including furnishing, was abc 
$150,000. The building is 40 by 110, 
stories throughout, with gymnasium w 
neath. It is so built into the old struet 
that there are entrances through on a 
levels. The exterior is plain since it is ec 
cealed on three sides and will probably 
concealed in front, as the chureh will lai 
develop its extremely valuable Woodward { 
frontage for endowment purposes. Es 

dn addition, the entire church property h 
been repaired both within and without. T 
church auditorium was recarpeted through ¢ 
generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Murpl 
and the entire property is now distinctive be 
in beauty and completeness of equipment. — 

The church house was dedicated on Was! 
Sunday afternoon, Dr. Chester B. Dmerson 
the North Church making the dedicatory : 
dress, and the cost of the entire enterpri 
something over $160,000, was entirely und 
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-written by pledges, with a substantial amou 


of the pledges already paid. A distineti 
feature of the financial campaign was the nu 
ber of memorial gifts in grateful and loyi 
remembrance of former members of the chur 
and congregation. In such ways as this a fa 
fund of affection has been built, as it we 
into the yery walls of the structure, and ma 
evident in the beauty of the finished roon 
The church has been gradually accumulati 
an endowment, the income of which is to 
released when the capital amount is $75,0l 
The income of the endowment will probably 
released sometime in 1927, with the possibili 
that a legacy from an estate now in process 
settlement will bring it to a larger sum. a 
Altogether the endowment and the 
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ipment will strongly establish this old 
rch in its extremely strategic situation in 
heart of Detroit for a long period of strong 
useful services. This whole project has 
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been animated by the wise and gracious leader- 
ship of the pastor, Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
who is in the eighth year of his second pas- 
torate in this historic church. Raber Os 


With the States in Conference 


Vermonters at Waterbury 

‘he 130th annual meeting of the Vermont 
wregational Conference met with the church 
Waterbury, May 15-17. Old men who have 
sanded these conferences for 30 and 40 years 
‘e united in saying, “The best ever.” 
‘he program under the direction of Rey. 
uuncey A. Adams, who was also chairman 
the committee of arrangements, was all 
t could be desired. The hospitality com- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Deacon 
meritt, made abundant provision for the en- 
fainment of all. It was stated that 500 
n were present at the men’s meeting Sunday 
arnoon and nearly as many Friday and Sat- 
ay evenings. 
The reports of the untiring secretary, Rev. 
F. Frazier, and his able financial secre- 
y, Rev. J. B. Sargent, revealed the fact 
t the churches of the Green Mountain state 
led by men of exceptional ability, who 
re won the confidence and affection of the 
tors and leaders in the state. 
t was voted unanimously to take legal 
ps to consolidate the State Conference and 

Vermont Domestic Missionary Society 
ich for some years have been managed by 
same officers. 
Space will not permit mention of all who 
ke from the platform and who aided 
atly in making this an ideal conference. I 
1 mention only a few. Pres. Paul D. Moody 
Middlebury College was the chaplain, and 
his wise and inspiring words gave to the 
ference a spiritual uplift which was unusual. 
the years go by this ideal college president 
ainds the older men, both by his looks and 
eptional practical wisdom, of his illustrious 
her. There is no safer place for parents to 
d their sons and daughters for college train- 
‘than to the noble college where Paul Moody 
sides. 
Rey. H. P. Woodin, D.D., of Brattleboro, 
president, in his address at the first session 
ve the keynote. It was an address full of 
ictical power and could only be made by 
» who has had a long and successful experi- 
as a pastor. The address by Canon A. 
Stratford of Montreal upon ‘Citizenship 
1 Internationalism’” was a joy to us all be- 
ise of his brotherly spirit and great ora- 
ical gifts. Perhaps no address during the 
ee days received such prolonged applause 
followed these burning words from the lips 
our brother from Canada. The address by 
mn, J. H. Weeks upon “Public Welfare 
ork,” and by Mr. H. C. Whitehill upon “Law 
forcement,” coming as they did from men 
practical experience along these lines, made 
srofound impression upon all. 
[The missionary work of our denomination 
s nobly represented by Dr. J. L. Barton of 
. American Board, and Dr. G. L. Cady of 
. A. M. A. Both of these brethren were 
rmly welcomed. Dr. Barton is a son of 
rmont and a graduate and trustee of Mid- 
bury, and we felt that we were hearing from 
2 of our own boys as this missionary states- 
n of international fame delivered three of 
» most powerful appeals for world-wide mis- 
ns which had ever been heard at our 
iference. Principal A. H. Stearns made the 
irts of all of us who are fathers burn within 
as he spoke powerfully upon “Religion for 


uth.” 


‘The sermons delivered Sunday morning 
simultaneously in the Congregational and 
Methodist Churches were preached to large 
audiences and made a deep impression. The 
preachers were Rey. C. N. St. John of Mont- 
pelier and Rev. BH. C. Boynton of Rutland. 
Sunday afternoon F. B. Smith of New York 
spoke upon “Is America a Great Nation?’ to 
a crowded house of men in the Methodist 
Chureh. Miss S. M. Jordan’s address on “The 
Educational Task of the Church,’ and Dr. 
Barton’s on “The Unspoken Message for the 
Non-Christian World” were thought-provoking. 

At the closing session Prof. A. W. Vernon 
of Dartmouth College spoke eloquently upon 
“The Use of Biography for Religious Pur- 
poses.” If some came feeling that they would 
listen to a dull talk from a ‘‘dry-as-dust’ pro- 
fessor, they went away feeling that there is 
at least one professor who is a “silver-tongued 
orator.” Fred B. Smith in his address on ‘The 
World Outlook—Brotherhood or Revolution,” 
sent us all home to take up anew the problem 
of world peace. 0. 0. ¢. 


Granite State Meeting 

The sessions of the 124th New Hampshire 
State Conference were held May 12-14, at the 
“Gate City,’’ Nashua, the two churches, First 
and Pilgrim, co-operating as hosts. Rev. C. 
C. Sampson of Tilton, a veteran of forty years’ 
service, preached the annual sermon, on “The 
Cross of Christ,’’ and the Communion service, 
administered by two other of the older men of 
the state, Rey. Edgar Warren and Rey. John 
Cowan, followed. Mrs. Helen R. Thayer, mod- 
erator of the sessions, the first woman 
moderator in the history of the conference, 
recommended the appointment of more women 
to the board of trustees, also the appointment 
of a director of religious education for rural 
education. This latter recommendation was 
endorsed by the resolutions of the meeting at 
its final session. 


Rey. H. S. MacKenziz, Prescorr, ARIZ. 

His pulpit ability is making him one of 

the outstanding leaders in the Southwest. 

He recently gave a series of addresses on 

modern feligious problems at the Teachers’ 
College, Tempe. 
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As by far the larger number of the 187 
churches of the state are in rural communi- 
ties, problems of the rural church were given 
an important place on the program. Dr. Mal- 
colm Dana conducted a conference on this 
topic; Prof. J. C. Kendell of the State Uni- 
versity gave an important address on ‘Some 
Hopeful Aspects of Rural Life in New Hamp- 
shire,” and Mrs. H. L. Ives of Portland, Me., 
discussed “The Challenge and Problems of the 
Rural Church.” Reports from the local field 
were made by several workers in rural 
parishes, and Secretary Stearns gave hig an- 
nual survey. 

At an evening session, Dr. Sherwood BEddy 
gave an inspirational address on “The Lost 
Radiance of the Christian Religion.” The con- 
ference heard Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, 
Moderator of the National Council, in two ad- 
dresses: “A Congregational Christian,” and 
“Our Fellowship in Service.” Rey. GC. B. Bare, 
recently made pastor of South, Concord, con- 
ducted two devotional periods, one on “Conse- 
eration” and another on “Concentration.” An 
afternoon session was given over to a meeting 
of the women of the Female Cent Institution, 
and the New Hampshire Branch of the Wo- 
man’s Board. The Board of Pastoral Supply 
was represented by Sec. Covell, and the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society by Rey. G. H. 
Lane of Milford. 

Harmony and efficiency marked the business 
sessions of the meeting. Rey. J. W. Bixler of 
Hxeter was elected moderator for the coming 
year, and Judge Oliver W. Branch, chief jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of the state, and 
an active layman of Franklin Street, Man- 
chester, vice-moderator. A resolution denoune- 
ing war, and another opposing making Armis- 
tice Day a national defense day, caused consid- 
erable discussion but were passed with but one 
dissenting voice. They will be sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Governor Winant. The ef- 
forts for enforcement of the 18th Amendment 
came in for commendation. It was voted to 
hold next year’s conference at Lancaster, 

Much of the success of the meeting was due 
to the efficient pastors of the entertaining 
churches, Rey. L. L. Barber of Pilgrim and 
Rey. H. F. Nause of First, Nashua; also to 
Rey. E. H. Newcomb, ~- chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, of Keene. Secretary B. R. 
Stearns of Concord was as usual active in 
steering the sessions, and in entertaining the 
125 delegates from the churches of the state. 


Ohio Meeting at Marietta 

One hundred and thirty-eight years ago, 
forty Massachusetts soldiers of the Revolution 
floated down the Ohio River on a scow they 
called the Mayflower from Pittsburg and 
landed at the mouth of the Muskingum, and 
established at Marietta the beginnings of our 
great Buckeye State, in the then new North- 
west Territory. They promptly organized a 
Congregational church and a college and fended 
off the Indians and the malaria and made good. 
Today a lineal son is the vivid Vice-President 
of the Republic, and the college and church 
function vigorously in the southeast part of 
the state, leading in every worthy enterprise. 

The Ohio Conference met there May 11 to 18 
in one of the best attended and by far the 
happiest meeting of its history. Its good cheer 
and the ability of its speakers led Dr. Charles 
S. Mills, who made a stirring address for the 
Commission on Missions, to say that in his 
opinion the Ohio ministry had never been so 
able since he first knew it 34 years ago. Dr. 
C. L. Goldsmith and his people, who include 
the officers and faculty of the college, had 
made the most hospitable preparation, and 
carried every detail through with the utmost 
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precision. The beautiful Colonial church faces 
the broad Muskingum River, separated from 
its banks by a beautiful grove and a lawn. It 
is perfectly equipped in its church house and 
auditorium to care for a great company. The 
big men of the state were nearly all present 
and appeared on the program, and that in- 
cludes a swarm of very young and lively min- 
isters who are taking important places in our 
fellowship. The four devotional addresses of 
Rey. W. N. Auld of Elyria, setting forth Jesus 
from the standpoint of the Fourth Gospel, 
will probably be remembered longer than any- 
thing else that was said. Mr. Auld is a new- 
eomer among us, a scholarly, spiritually-minded 
Scotchman of rare personality. 

A forenoon was given to a discussion of the 
social tasks and the modern organization of 
the church, including the use of radio and 
moving pictures, led by Pastors Close, Trust, 
and Kiplinger of Newark, Springfield, and 
Mansfield respectively. The young people had 
an afternoon, including an hour’s outing and 
supper. The women presented Miss Bement 
of China and Mrs. Pearsall of New York for 
a lively hour, and Prof. Frank Foster of 


An Instant Success 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February 2nd, 1925. 8,000 sold. 
Examination copy onrequest. Price $135 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


While most ministers will doubtless get 
to heaven, yet many will not remain two 
years before seeking another place. 


Oberlin preached the sermon, which was fol- 
lowed by the Communion. There was a fellow- 
ship banquet with songs and yells, followed 
by a characteristically brilliant talk on Amer- 
ican traits by Dr. L. C. Douglas of Akron. The 
state work occupied a forenoon, when Supt. 
Rothrock and his staff and directors showed the 
greatest year of work and giving in the his- 
tory of Ohio, with the largest aggregate and 
net gain in membership and a substantial in- 
crease over any previous year in apportion- 
ment giving. Ohio salaries now average $2,000. 
Dr. F. L. Fagley brought a stirring message 
on the spiritual implication of our denomina- 
tional life. ; 
The three evening services filled the house. 
Of course the moderator’s address was unique 
and eloquent—for the moderator was the inim- 
itably cheery and happy Dr. Allen A. Stock- 
dale of Toledo. Dr. Charles S. Mills, with 
his wonderful grasp and presentation of the 


whole missionary program, made another no-_ 


table evening, and the closing service Wednes- 
day night was made memorable by a careful 
and penetrating analysis of the ‘Changing 
Emphasis in Religion” by Dr. F. Q. Blanchard 
of Cleveland; and Dr. Jason Noble Pierce’s 
survey of “The Church at the Center of the 
Nation’s Life,’ in which he set forth the 
marvelous influence of the church in all our 
American society and incidentally mentioned 
the need of a cathedral Congregational church 
in Washington. 

A thrilling moment of the conference was 
that when Rev. Dr. Paul Reikow, represent- 
ing the 22 Hvyangelical Protestant Churches, 
was received with cheers by the conference 
and spoke eloquently of the splendid struggle 
to maintain their freedom and _ evangelism, 
until now they are at home with us in our 
nation-wide organization. 

The conference goes to Lakewood next year, 
and its moderator will be our veteran and be- 


children without knowledge of God. 
depravity. 


At all bookstores. 


The Century Co. 


Empty Churches 
The Rural-Urban Dilemma 


By CHARLES JOSIAH GALPIN 


This is a startling revelation of religious conditions in rural America today, 
by a man who is a son of the soil and a son of the prophets. 

More than FOUR MILLION FARM CHILDREN IN AMERICA ARE VIRTUAL PAGANS, 
Their story is one of ignorance and 


What will happen to them when they come to our cities? 
their contribution to the life of the city? 

Mr. Galpin makes an analysis of the forces which are emptying our country 
churches and of the remedies which will fill them again. 
wrought out of his experience as a member of Home Missions Councils, 
University Professor of Social Economics, and official adviser to the United 
States Government on matters concerning rural life and welfare. 

A rare spiritual earnestness pervades the book which is written from a 
scientific and sympathetic point of view. 


150 pages. 


What will be 


This work is 


Price, $1.00 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


| federated church at Lyons. 


-cital of the new sort of ‘revival meetin 


i” 


June 11, 192 


loved pastor, Rey. O. L. Kiplinger of E 
field, with Rey. W. Ll. Goldsmith as 
moderator. A woman, Mrs. J. G. Per 
elected delegate to the National Coun 
four years, the first woman to be so hong 

Ohio Congregationalists go from this 
meeting in a spirit of courage and hope 
ever realized in other days. 


Iowa Conference at Creston ; 


Fair skies and summer heat greeted the 
gregational hosts as they foregathered fo; 
86th annual meeting at Creston, May 
The place of meeting, though somewha 
mote, drew a large number of the faithful 
ference attendants from every portion of 
state—a striking evidence of the loyalty o 
churches and ministers to this yearly 
ing. - The entertaining church, with a © 
erected and beautifully decorated house of 
ship, and with a handsome pipe organ j 
stalled, presented an attractive appearan 
was. the fitting symbol of the beautiful 
bountiful hospitality offered the delegates 
visitors. This house of worship was dedi 
in June, 1924, and is a monument to the 
and courage of the pastor, Rey. C. C. 
and his devoted people. ¥ 

A well established custom dictates that 
office of the moderator shall alternate bet 
the clergy and the laity. This was the 
man’s year and the honor went to Judge 
liam S. Kenyon, son of a Congregation 
ister, former United States Senator from 
and often mentioned for various high 0 
in the federal government. His lineage © 
destined him for a churchman, which the 
and bench have in no way impaired. H 
address on “The Law and the Church” — 
evident his conviction that the church 
mighty agency for creating and fostering p 
respect for law and order in human so 

High levels of interest and inspiration 
reached at many points in the program 
sermon by Rev. Ira J. Houston of Iowa 
on “The Mind of God and the Frontier o 
morrow” was a thoughtfully searching 
helpful message, as was also the messa; 
the retiring moderator, Rev. G. C. Willian 
Newton, who spoke on the basie element 
human conduct. The three devotional add 
by Dr. Naboth Osborne of Burlington on 
carnation and Revelation,’ “Atonement 
Salvation,’ and “The Changing World and 
Unchanging Christ,’ were among the 
stimulating utterances ever heard on a 
ence program. In breadth of treatment, 4 
criminating insight, mental grasp, ine 
statement, and spiritual application, 
addresses made a profound impression. 
ident Ozora S. Davis held up before th 
isters some challenging preaching i 
ideals altogether essential and attainable. 
spoke on ‘The Message of Jesus to the M« 
Today,” ‘Preaching in the Modern Wi 
and “The Man at the Wheel.” His pe 
and pointed suggestions always evoke 
response. 4 

Rey. Ralph Noyce, who is the winsome pi 
tor of the historic Denmark Church, m 
fine plea for the rural church, while Rey 
M. Southgate of Algona set forth the 
and triumphs of the church in the county § 
town. The community church received 
thetic treatment by Rey. Daniel Hogan, 
spoke from experience as the pastor of 
The pas' 
Plymouth, Des Moines, gave an interesti 


on in the capital city last February 
successful attempt was made to re 
whole city with the whole gospel. Thi 
was given further emphasis by Rey. 


e 11, 1925 


ms of Council Bluffs, who witnessed the 
tions of the “new evangelism” in his 
city. Two national secretaries, Dr. H. 
rates of Boston and Dr. L. H. Royce of 
York, brought helpful messages along 
special lines. 
outstanding feature of the conference is 
roung people’s rally and banquet. This 
led an opportunity for giving wide pub- 
to the approaching summer conferences. 
occasion brought to light the prize-win- 
church schools for the year. The highest 
d went to the Grinnell Church in the 
> A class; Shenandoah for the A class, 
it for the B class, while Treynor and 
ant Grove tied for the C class honors. 
the. people seated at the tables, Rev. W. 
Williams gaye an excellent address on 
r Ideals for the Better Day.” 
é church-school and young people’s work 
aking real headway under the leadership 
ev. Hi. M. Adams, the conference director 
ligious education. The conference reports 
led many interesting items. Thitry-six 
began their work in the state during the 
Only one-half were regularly ordained 
regational ministers. The number of ac- 
ms was 3,721, a record seldom attained, 
1,000 more than the year preceding. The 
membership is now well over 41,000. In 
rolences the state fell somewhat behind a 
ar record, but considering the financial de- 
ion the amount reached was creditable. 
e Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
its 39th annual meeting simultaneously 
the first day and a half of the conference. 
L. C. Schnacke of Topeka, Kan., was the 
speaker, and Miss Susal Orvis of Talas, 
ey, represented the home and foreign mis- 
ry interests on the conference program. 
PAA Ss 
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From East to West 


MAINE 

Steady Growth at York Village 

YORK VILLAGE is developing in a gradual 
and healthy manner. With no special or spec- 
tacular efforts there have been added to its 
membership this year nine on confession, mak- 
ing a total of 88 on confession in three years 
and a total increase of 55 during that time. A 
large and enthusiastic Junior Endeavor So- 
ciety has been developed which in a few years 
will constitute the strength of the hurch. 
Rey. A. S. Hawkes is minister. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Activity at Swanzey 

Swanzpry, Rey. S. S. Wood, pastor, re- 
cently had a reception for the 44 new mem- 
bers of the church. This was held on a 
week-day night, with an outside speaker, re- 
freshments, and a service open to the public. 
The Swanzey Boy Pioneers is an active organ- 
ization. Recently they observed ‘‘clean-up day,” 
with 15 workers out. They also entertained 
the county conference of Pioneer clubs. 


Gift to Smith Memorial, Hillsboro 

By the will of Mrs. Hmma L. Smith, widow 
of Former Governor John Butler Smith, 
Smira MermorrAr, H1I~ispBoro, will receive the 
sum of $15,000, and Mrs. Smith’s interest in 
the building which has for some years been 
used as a parsonage. During their lifetime 
both Mr. 
and supporters of the church, and it was for 
Mr. Smith that the church was named, Dur- 
ing recent years, since Mr. Smith’s death, Mrs. 
Smith has spent much time in Boston, where 


and Mrs. Smith were active members 
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she was actively identified with the life at the 
Old South. Rey. H. L. McCann is minister of 
the Smith Memorial Church. 


VERMONT 

Additions to Membership of Northfield 

There has been a quiet work of the spirit 
at NorrurieLp which has resulted in the re- 
ception of 51 members at the May Communion. 
Of these all but ten came upon confession. 
Nearly all were adults, seven being over 70 
years of age. Three were soldiers in the Civil 
War, their average age being 84. There were 
also three World War soldiers. There were four 
generations represented in one family: great- 
grandmother, grandmother, mother, and child 
of ten. This is the largest number ever taken 
into the church at one time. Dr. C. C. Creegan 
has been the pastor of this church for three 
years and a half. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Ordained at Rockland 

Walter B. Jerge was ordained and installed 
minister of RocKLAND, May 22, by a council 
largely representing the 
Pilgrim Association. Mr. 
Jerge, who succeeds 
Rev. E. E. Bachelder, 
now of Provo, Utah, 
comes of interesting 
antecedents and = un- 
usual religious experi- 
ence. Trained in his, 
mother’s faith he early 
associated with the 
Friends; after studying 
at Miami University he 
became a member of 
the Indiana Methodist 
Conference; because of a desire for the larger 
freedom offered and the attraction of its polity 


Rev. W. B. JERGE 
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Men, Women and Young People are Invited to Register as 


“ASSOCIATE MEMBERS” of the NATIONAL COUNCIL 


and to attend the Twenty-First Regular Meeting of the 


VATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


at Washington, D. C., October 20th to 28th, 1925 


Every Associate Member is entitled to: 


1. A Badge admitting to a reserved seat in the New 


Auditorium. 


z. Acopy of “ The Grey Book,” containing advance 5. 
reports of Commissions and Missionary Societies. 


3. All Announcements and other information relat- 6. 


ing to the meeting. 


4. A Railroad Certificate granting an excursion rate of 


one and one-half fare for the round trip. 


The assistance of the Hospitality Committee in finding 
lodgings in Washington at reasonable rates. 


A copy of the “Minutes” of the meeting which in- 


cludes the Annual Sermon and Moderator’s Address. 


Those who cannot attend the meeting but wish the printed material listed 
above, may register as “Associate Members” and receive these publications. 


Every Congregationalist who desires to keep informed of our denominational life and to 
know what our Council and the Missionary Societies are doing should register at once. 
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he is now a Congregationalist, graduating in 
June from the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. He has had pastoral experience 
through a number of years and goes to Rock- 
land from a useful service at Romsey, Dor- 
chester. 

His statement of belief showed careful 
thinking, with ability to present ideas most 
clearly. Upon the unanimous approval of the 
council ordination exercises were held in the 


CAMP OTTER 


For Boys 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


In the heart of deer and trout 
country. Wonderful scenery. 
Mountains, Forests, Lakes. Fine 
trout fishing. Sure to see deer. 
Distinct Junior, Middle and Sen- 
ior Camps, with best of equip- 
ment. Allsports. Program of recreation, education and 
inspiration. Entire staff of University graduates. Write 
for booklet. Professor GEORGE C. CELL, Pu.D., 
Director, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Rev. CARL 
C. CLARKE, Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 27th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st season. 
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evening, with Prof. Daniel Evans of Harvard 
as preacher. Dr. Hvans’ theme was ‘The Mag- 
netism of the Cross.” Rey. HE. A. Thomas, 
Marshfield Hills, was moderator, and Rey. M. 
O. Baltzer, Randolph, scribe. Other parts were 
by Rey. Messrs. R. W. Coe, Brockton, scrip- 
ture; J. ©. Millian, Abington, invocation; H. 
F. Holton, Brockton, ordaining prayer; A. 
M. Parker, Bridgewater, charge to minister; 
EH. H. Gibson, Brockton, charge to the people; 
K. A. Handanian, Hast Weymouth, welcome to 
Pilgrim Association; C. A. Burgess, Baptist, 
welcome to town. At the tables brief addresses 
were made by Rey. Messrs. W. P. Landers, 
Milton; R. W. Coe, Brockton; J. C. Justice, 
Weymouth, and Editor H. M. White, Rockland, 


Abington Minister Goes to Washington 


Rey. J. C. Millian, with First, ABINGTON, 
since 1923, resigned May 24 to accept the 
position of director of religious education in 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 
His pastorate during these two years has been 
most useful, especially among the young 
people, and the church has gained in material 
prosperity. Mr. Millian is affiliated with the 
Methodist denomination and has carried work 
for the M. R. E. degree in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religiuus Education and 


Social Service. His resignation is effective 


June 21. 


June 11, 


Highland Church, Somerville 
HIGHLAND, SOMERVILLE, was founde 
prayer and has been éarried on by prayer 
five then existing Congregational churches 
noticed that this district was not covere 
any church society and started, in the su 
of 18938, a series of open air meetings cond 
by E. P. Dunham and others. ; 
In July, August, and September of 
Gospel Tent Meetings were conducted by 
G. 8. Anderson, a graduate of the Moody B 
School of Chicago. Before the meeti 
closed, the interest was so great that the pe 
voted to organize a church and call Mr. An 
son for their pastor. It was organized 
11, 1894, with 40 members. ; 
A church building was erected on the gro 
where the tent had been, and was dedi 
free of debt, May 8, 1895. The other chure 
gave their good will, their help in the preli 
nary meetings, and whatever of their mem 
happened to live in the district. The Pros) 
Hill Church, being the nearest and having 
most members living there, gave largely in ' 
way, and many of their young people 
active in the preliminary meetings. The chu 
was built, later a chapel, and needful rep 
and improvements were made from time 
time; and everything has been done by 
free will offerings of the people, except 
for the first two years the Home Mission 
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CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


A Few Guests can be accommodated in an at- 
tractive Colonial house near lake, 30 miles from 
Boston. Electricity, bath. Telephone, good home 
cooking, shade trees, beautiful walks and drives. 
An ideal place for rest and recreation. Reason- 
apie. Address Mrs. G. M. Rogers, Westboro, 

ass. 


Cold Spring Farm invites you to spend a rest- 
ful summer amid beautiful mountain scenery. 
Home cooking, large, airy rooms. Mrs. N. G. 
Stevens, Pittsford, Vt. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come. in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Washington, D. C. Visitors will find excellent 
accommodations, home-like rooms, downtown, 
close to White House. Restaurants near. Two 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. Garage 
on premises. Free map. Telephone Franklin 
1142. Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 G St., Northwest. 


Mountain View Farm. Modern 12-room house, 
fireplace, beautiful walks and drives. Most won- 
derful scenery. Fine table, $15 per week. Book- 
let. Mrs. J. R. Whitcher, Groton, Vt. 


Groton, Mass. Adult boarders. Large rooms, 
modern conveniences, good table, veranda, ex- 
cellent location. Center town. Box 68 


Gray Ledge, Hast Brookfield, Mass. Summer 
camp for boys. Health, delight, training, phys- 
ical safety, high moral influence. Inexpensive, 
accessible, ideal location. For particulars ad- 
dress Walter. O. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 
ho Mack, principal of High School, Warren, 

ass. 


Spend your vacation in mountains of New 
Hampshire, 100 miles from Boston. Write Rev. 
Howard Brown, Alstead, N. H. Can arrange for 
your boy. Moderate rates. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
iences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“J. V.,”’ Oongregationalist. 


wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advertise- 
ment in our paper? Some small church may be in need 
of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IF you have any second-hand church furnishings you 


REAL ESTATE 


Wanted—To rent for summer months a cot- 
tage on the north or south shore, within com- 
muting distance of Boston; or farther away for 
August. Modern conveniences desired. “E. L.,” 
Congregationalist. 


For Sale: Help old minister, 44 years’ service, 
needy, must retire, buy 3% acres, Boston sub- 
urban. Any reasonable price. Address Con- 
Ever aticneh Minister, Lock Box 58, Litchfield, 
Mich. 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Delight- 
ful spot 80 miles from Boston. Seven room cot- 
tage for rent for season. Water view, near 
bathing beaches and everything. Address Box 
974, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Shore Lots—Province Lake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Water front. Sandy beach safe for children. 
Shade, mountain scenery, good roads. Ideal 
place for your summer camp, Prices reason- 
able. Near post office and church. W. M. Ames, 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Rent free to trustworthy adults who will oc- 
cupy home in the country ten miles from Bos: 
ton during July and August. Pine’ grove, 
screened piazza. Mrs. Hosmer, 280 Washington 
St., Woburn, Mass. ‘ 


PASTORATE WANTED 
ee nae Re ace et ee | 
College and Seminary trained minister with 15 
years’ experience and recognized preaching abil- 
ity, desires new pastorate. Will supply any 
church in the Central States during July and 
Atigust. “Worker,” Oongregationalist. 


Pastorate Wanted—By minister with pulpit 
ability and pastoral work. Deeply interested in 
young people, has theological class in present 
church. Married, wife interested in children. 
Can take charge July or before. Fully ordained 
Conerega tens) minister. ‘“B. A.,” Congregation- 
alist. 


HELP WANTED 


————————— 


Wanted July 1, young girl to assist in second 
work and care of children in large family. Gen- 
eral maid employed. Experience unnecessary. 
Must have good disposition. R. R. C., Landham 
Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N 


POSITION WANTED 


Position desired as pastor’s assistant or 0 
useful service by lady with missionary edu 
tional and office experience. Can use multigra 
Address Miss Mary L. Matthews, Fisk Unive 
Nashville, Tenn., stating requirements. 


Competent and efficient private secretary 
stenographer desires position as pastor’s 
retary. Has had considerable experience al 
Christian educational lines. Address “P.,” 
gregationalist. 


Companion to elderly person or semi-inyali 
Prefer New England. Excellent references 
A.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


* Wanted-—Little girl. Adoption or perman 
home of intellectual, Christian refinement. “D, 
Congregationalist,, Boston. 


For sale—St. Petersburg, Fla., for winter 
all-year residence. Wight rooms completely 
nished. Ideal location, near water front. RK 
sonable terms. Can bring income. Add 
“C. H.,” Congregationalist. 


Collection Envelopes—8 cents per car 
“Wasteless System” and all _ kinds, - 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Cut this advertisement out, send with y 
Blizabeth Merriam, Me 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with 2 
and method of interesting others in Bible re 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Woman desiring home, mothe 


Wanted: § 
Christian. Three orphan girls, foster moth 
Brooklyn. ‘Permanent,’ Congregationalist, Bos 
ton. x 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and 
tificate arranged by Rev. Clarence F. Swift, [ 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in qu 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlir 
O. Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press B 
Stores in Boston and Chicago. 


For sale—Theological and miscellaneous. 
brary, whole, or single books, Address M 
MacGeehon, Northboro, Mass. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes pack 
in case with adjustable leather cover. 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, post; 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Ad 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for 
tracts containing parables. . $ 
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ety helped on the pastor’s salary. Mr. 
erson will have no money raised in any 
r way. : 
ach year, when the anniversary of the 
nization comes around, if there appears 
rer of a shortage, they pray over it and 
up a collection and things come out square. 
paid function is allowed in the church ex- 
a supper when the district conference 
S$ with them. The church reluctantly yields 
he yote of the churches that the expense 
he supper shall not come out of the enter- 
ing church. 

1 1914 Mr. Anderson left for evangelistic 
<, but was urgently requested to return in 
), and is there now. 


ymes Minister of Hillside, Medford 

ey. W. H. Watson, of Hitisipr, Meprorp, 
has been South during the winter on ac- 
it of his wife’s health, has resigned. Rey. 
P. Brantley, who has been acting pastor 
e Jan. 1, has been called to become perma- 
- pastor and will continue his ministry. 

r. Brantley is from North Carolina and a 
uate of Duke University, 1920. He ob- 
ed his §.T.B. from the Boston University 
001 of Theology in 1924. During the pres- 
year he has been doing post-graduate work. 
first semester he spent in England, much 
he time at Oxford. His special subject of 
Stigation was the institutional churches of 
land, which is the subject of his theme for 
master’s degree which was granted by Bos- 
University last month. He has written 
spaper and magazine articles on the same 
ne. He has been doing excellent work at 
Medford Church since Christmas. The 
Is are drawn for the new church edifice, the 
Is are assured, and ground will be broken 
1 for the foundation. TO.) Rs 


RHODE ISLAND 

ves Central, Providence 

ey. F. BH. Butler, for 14 years director of 
gious education at CENTRAL, PROVIDENCE, 
resigned. The church expressed hearty 
itude for his faithful service, emphasizing 
high esteem in which he was held, and 
led for definite action by the church so- 
y to make financial provision for him in 
dance with the affection and regard with 
ch he is held.” 


CONNECTICUT 

a’s Cless Organized at New Milford 
he outstanding feature of the season’s work 
New Mixrorp, Rey. G. H. Johnson, pastor, 
he organization by the minister of a strong 
's class, gathered from the leading men of 
community. Starting in January with 20 
abers, the class has steadily grown to 80 
abers without organized effort. Numeri- 
y the class is destined to be much larger. 
' pastor has prepared his own lessons, tak- 
the great themes of our religion such as 
| Man, Sin, Christ, Redemption, Miracles, 
l, Heaven, the Bible, the Church, Creeds, 

A goodly number of new members were 
litted to the church at Easter. At the last 
ting of the Wcclesiastical Society, held 
e months ago, the pastor’s salary was in- 
ised $500, this being the fifth raise during 
present pastorate. 


yice in Memory of Dr. Newman Smyth 

. Memorial’ service for Dr. Newman Smyth, 
tor emeritus of First Church, New Haven, 
» died Jan. 5, 1925, was held in Center 
irch, New Haven, May 5. Those who took 
t in the service are Rt. Rey. Dr. James 
Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island, Rey. 
er Ainslie of Baltimore, Prof. Benjamin W. 
on of Yale Divinity School, Dr. Arthur 
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T. Hadley, president emeritus of Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Raymond Calkins of Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. David Stanley Smith, dean of the 
Yale School of Music, and the pastors of Cen- 
ter Church. : 


WISCONSIN 
Spring Green Makes Good Progress 


SrrinG GREEN is flourishing under the lead- 
ership of its new pastor, Rev. Charles Walker. 
The congregations during the past few months 
have doubled. The young life of the church 
has been quickened, and is going forward with 
courage. More hymn books have been pur- 
chased to accommodate the increasing congre- 
gations. The pastor, who is an accomplished 
violinist and first tenor singer, has organized 
by the help of Mrs. Walker a church orchestra 
and young people’s choir which has proved a 
great success and is highly appreciated. The 
orchestra and choir is composed of about 30 
live wires. At Easter time the Spring Green 
Chureh had 15 autos parked around it, and 
about 400 people inside the church. Eighteen 
new members have recently been added. Six- 
teen of the 18 new members joined on con- 
fession. Mr. Walker came from South Dakota 
to Spring Green last January. 


MINNESOTA 

New Church Organization in Minneapolis 

Three years ago the Minneapolis Congrega- 
tional Union purchased a site for a church in 
a rapidly growing section of South Min- 
neapolis. Last fall the first unit of a building 
was erected and a Sunday school was started. 
Later a women’s union was organized. Sun- 
day morning services haye been conducted by 
Rey. J. P. Miller, Twin City superintendent, 
which have resulted in the organization of a 
church with 41 charter members, including 16 
men and their wives and representing six dif- 
ferent denominations. A full corps of officers 
have been elected and the new organization 
promises much for the future. The name of 
the new church is Mayflower Community. Dr. 
Miller will continue to have pastoral oversight 
until a resident pastor is placed over the new 
parish. 


Signs of Progress at First, Fairmont 

First, FarrMont, has made splendid prog- 
ress since the beginning of the year, when its 
new pastor, Rev. W. W. Blair, formerly of 
Forest Grove, Ore., began his service. The 
morning congregations have continuously filled 
the building to its utmost capacity, and the 
congregations have responded to the gospel 
messages in a most enthusiastic way. Evening 
services were begun on the first ‘Sunday of 
February, after many months with no eve- 
ning services conducted in the church. The 
attendance at these has been most encourag- 
ing, the auditorium being well filled on the 
average, and the attendance growing. Three 
young people’s societies have been organized 
and their meetings are proving of great interest 
to the young life of the church. At the mid- 
week service the pastor has been giving a 
stimulating series of talks on the Bible. A 
successful Lenten season was observed, and 
the Passion Week services, new to the church, 
brought out many of the people and deepened 
the spiritual life of the church. Finances are 
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in the best condition in the history of the 
organization. Haster witnessed 70 additions to 
the membership, 54 of whom were by confes- 
sion and chiefly from among the young mar- 
ried people of the community. The advance 
of this church, for the future, looks bright. 


COLORADO 
Arriba’s Boys’ Club 
Two boys’ clubs were started last December 
at ARRIBA and have been carried on through 
the winter. The use of the high school gym- 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportimities for women. 
Scholarships and financiar help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberiin, Ohio 


x 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 


The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 

Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


MacDuffie. 


EMPHASIZING ONE YEAR 
COLLEGE School TUTORING 
PREPARATION COURSE 


For Girls 


Postgraduate Course in 
Music and Household Arts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
PRINCIPALS 


John MacDuffie Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opens Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarrREN J. Mouuton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
53 Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


“WHERE THERE’S 4A WILL, THERE’S A WAY” 


Half the achievements of The Chicago Theological Seminary in training , 
more than 2,000 ministers and missionaries for fields of world service, 
have been made possible by the bequests of thoughtful and generous 


friends. 


Would you like to multiply your life in this way, after you are gone? 


Legal counsel furnished without charge. 


Write for special booklet. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Lllinois. 
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nasium was granted them during the basket 
ball season. The work will be continued with 
outdoor games and hikes during the spring and 
summer. The clubs are organized in accord- 
ance with the Pioneer and Friendly Indian 
programs of the Y. M. C, A. 


Enlarged Plant at Henderson 

The addition to the building at HENDERSON, 
rededicated a few months ago, is greatly ap- 
preciated by the congregation. The church 
gives one-third as much for benevolences as it 
does for salary and is prompt in its payments. 


Successful Year at East Lake 

Hast Lake, Rey. J. N. Trompen, minister, 
received 3S new members last year. The church 
school attendance is averaging over 100. The 
ladies’ aid raised $500 for the year. The church 
building has been painted and otherwise im- 
proved, and two adjoining lots have been pur- 
chased. 


Book Club at Park, Greeley 

PARK, GREELEY, Rey. C. R. Raymond, pastor, 
is having success with a book club. Hach mem- 
ber buys and donates to the club library some 
modern book on religion. These books are read 
by the members and then reviewed and dis- 
cussed at the midweek meeting, arousing great 
interest. 


ARIZONA 

Nogales and Tombstone Improvements 

The exterior of the NOGALES church build- 
ing has been remodeled. The old-fashioned 
gable front has been transformed into the mis- 
sion type of architecture and a new six-foot 
walk has been laid from the church to the 
street. The interior lighting has been much 
improved, the walls have been redecorated, 
and new windows add much to the attractive- 
ness of the building. The pastor, Rey. O. A. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


are used in thousands of schools 
ser, churches and hospitals. Thisline 
8 of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
: objects—for projection in day- 
oh f light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

for pipe and reed organs. Thousands 

of churches find economy in using them, 
Write for particulars. 

THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 

BLOWER GES Orrville, Ohio. Dept. B. 


MENEELY | BELL CO. 


NOY. AND 
2208 BROALWA: NY. CITY. 


<= BELLS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELLAND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Offering Envelopes 


|For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ts c'xen%2 


be pit Ave. New York 
- La Salle St. Chicago 
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Smith, gives much of his time to social serv-_ 


ice work. 

New pews have been installed, followed by 
a “bench-warming,” at ToMBsTONE, In spite 
of much sickness, attendance has kept up 
splendidly during the past quarter. An active 
interest was maintained during the second 
semester of the pastor’s school of religious 
and social service. Thirty-six members joined 
the church in March, the majority of these 
coming in on confession of faith. 


IDAHO 

Rey. F. A. Bown Leaves Plummer 

Rev. F. A. Bown has resigned his work at 
Plummer to take effect June 1, after a seven 
and a half years’ pastorate. During this time 
the membership of the church has doubled, the 
church building has been renovated and 
equipped, and a $2,000 property secured for a 
parsonage, with only a small debt still due. 


CALIFORNIA 

A Second Armenian Church in Los Angeles 

For years GETHSEMANE has ministered to 
the Armenian people in their language, though 
with the rapid Americanizing of the people, 
English is used in some of the services. How- 
ever, to meet the needs of the ‘Turkish’ Ar- 
menians another church has been organized 
with Rey. Haig Adadurian, the minister. 


OREGON 

Moving Forward at Ardenwald 

A Boy Scout troop has been organized at 
ARDEN WALD. 
ment and the placing of a baleony over the 
lecture room, for the use of Sunday school 
classes, will prove a great satisfaction to all. 
A costume recital, featuring the opera, 
“Martha,” was held in the church in March, 
the proceeds being contributed to the commu- 
nity church. 


ALASKA 

Rev. O. A. Stillman’s Large Parish 

Rev. O. A. Stillman igs ministering to a 
large parish, with two churches 664 miles 
apart, and a mission station 80 miles farther, 
making a total of practically 1,500 miles for 
the round trip. He resides in Douglas, giving 
the major part of his time to that church, but 
during the year endeavors to make at least two 
visits to Valdez and Latouche. Between visits 
he uses the mimeograph to good advantage, 
mailing letters and sending literature to these 
two points. Last year he sent out 500 letters. 


WASHINGTON 

Brotherhood of First, Tacoma, Is Host 

The brotherhood of First, Tacoma, was 
host to the second get-together rally of the lay- 
men of the western Washington churches. At 
the banquet tables 200 were present, repre- 
senting 21 churches. Samuel Stocking, presi- 
dent of the brotherhood, made a happy and 
efficient toastmaster. Good fellowship, a better 
acquaintance with one another, and a better 
knowledge of the work we are doing together 
as a group of churches, are among the happy 
results of these gatherings of the laymen. 

Mr. A. H. Lundin, chairman of the Layman’s 
Central Committee, and Mr. Claude H. Hck- 
hart, state moderator, 
ress being made by the committee that is mak- 
ing a survey of the needs of the state and the 
status of our work in the different places 
where our churches are located. A summary 
of the committee’s survey is to be given at the 
Seabeck Laymen’s Conference, July 17-19, to 
which it is hoped and expected the laymen will 
come in large numbers from all parts of the 
state. Inspirational addresses were made at 
the Tacoma rally by Dr. F. J. Van Horn, by 
Dr. Maleolm Dana on the Rural Work De- 


The finishing of the church base- - 


reported on the prog-— 


June 11, 


partment of the Home Missionary § 
and by Dr. C. EH. Hesselgrave, repres 
the Pilgrim Foundation. It is planned to 
the annual meeting of the State Confer 
at Seattle in October, largely in the 
the laymen. Needless to say the inter 
ing shown by these loyal laymen in the 
of the churches and the Kingdom, is 
new hope and courage to the pastors. 

Cc. &B 


Church and Ministerial Req 


Calls 
Cuincuy, R. J., Cornwall, Ct., to Wes 
Bridgeport. Declines. 


Davis, A. I., Lisbon, N. H., to North Deerty 
Housmr, C. M., director young people’s 
La Grange, Ill., to Huntley. Accepts. 
Kriru, C. C., North Abington, Mass., to 
sistant and direator of religious edu 
Eliot, Roxbury. Accepts to begin July 
WiuiAmMs, I. S., Randolph Center, Vt., to S. 
Mass. At work. 


Resignations 


Briccs, L. B., First, Milford, Ct., to join 


faculty. of Columbia University.  Uffe 
Nov. 1. 

Minuian, J. C., Abington, Mass. a0} 
June 21. 

Norpppre, T. E., Swedish, Malden, Ma 
Swedish, Hast Greenwich, Ct. Effective 


oe en and Installations 
Harpore, R. O., 4., First, Jube Memorial, New 
N. J., April eg Sermon by Dean C. R. Br 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. V. D. § 
W. O.° Foster, G. P. Bastman, J. T. St 
C. W. Carroll, W. A. Rice, and R. 0. Hf 
JerGH, W. B., 0. and i., Rockland, Mass., Ma 
Sermon by Prof. Daniel Evans; other — 
by Rev. Messrs. C. E. Hellens, J. C. M 
H.. F. Holton, A. M. Parker, H. H. Gibsoi 
A Handanian, and C A. Burgess. ; 
MprrRILL, G. P., é., Fremont Ave., Minnea) 
Minn. Sermon by Rey. V. V. Loper; 
parts by Rev. Messrs. W. J. Gray, W. N. 
F. D. White, E. S. Shaw, BH. A. Dea 
Dudley, and J. P. Miller. = 
RosBinson, Dorotuy B., o0., Grace, Holyoke, 
May 31, 1925. Serie Bs: Prof. Laura H 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. K. 
I. BE. Nourse, Florence Purington, H. A. 
R. R. Wicks, and D. B. Robinson. 


Easter Accessions 


Conf. 
MICHIGAN 
Addison 5 
Armada 15 
Alpena , 2 
Atlanta 3 
Bangor, First an 
Battle Creek 64 
Bay City 5 
Bedford 14 
Belding 16 
Central Lake 3 
Cheboygan 9 
Clare ite 
Clinton . 9 
Coloma 8a 
Conklin 3 
Constantine 2 
Cooper 5 
Covert fi 
Detroit, Armenian 10 
Boulevard 25 
First 2t9 
Fort 216 
Highland Park 8 
Mt. Hope 9 
North 23 
Pilgrim 18 
Plymouth 7 
Durand 14 q 
Bast Lansing + SOM 
Flint, First 6 FY 
Fremont — 4 
Frankfort 15 


Gaylord 


ine 11, 1925 


CHIGAN 
‘rand Haven 
trand Rapids, East 


Park 
Plymouth 
Second 
Smith 
South 

rrandville 

fancock 

fart 


fopkins, Second 

Lubbell 

Tudson 

mlay City 

fackson, First 
Plymouth 

<alamazoo 

uaingsburg 

sake Linden 

wakeview 

zansing, Mayflower 
Pilgrim 
Plymouth 

weslie 

Atchfield 

owell 

wudington 

Tanistee 

ferrill 

fetamora 

fuskegon, First 

Yevins Lake 

vewaygo 

New Haven 

Jorthport 

ld Mission 

Jlivet 

ynekema 

)tsego 

vid 

Jwosso 

)xford 

-inckney 

Pontiac 

ort Huron, First 

Ross 
Sturges 

,ortland 

teed City 

tockford 

toyal Oak 

saginaw 

st. Clair 

st. Johns 

salem, First 

Saugatuck 

somerset 

stanton 

Phree Oaks 

Praverse City, First 

Jnion City 

Vatervliet 

Wayne 

Vebster 

Vyandotte 

rpsilanti 


Totals 
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1,587 2,048 
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Personals 

BALDWIN, Ruy. C. H., in recognition of his re- 
markable service at TEaston Center, Mass., 
has been voted a salary increase of $200. 

BicbLtow, Dr. BH. H., Framingham, Mass., was 
elected president of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the society during the sessions of the 
State Conference in Holyoke. 

Brower, Rev. C. Dp Wirt, after five months’ 
service with First, Key West, Fla., declines a 
eall to the permanent pastorate and will supply 
his old field at Winter Park during the absence 
for the summer of the pastor, Dr. C. A, Vincent. 

Dancn, WILLIAM M., Charlestown, N. H., a junior 
at the Charlestown High School, has been ac- 
ceptably filling the pulpit of the Charlestown 
Chureh for seven weeks, during the recent 
severe illness of his father, Rev. T. W. Dance, 
pastor at Charlestown. 

Parry, Rey. J. B., minister of Hope, Springfield, 
Mass., sails June 27 on the Homeric for Scot- 
land. He will be the preacher during July at 
the Queen’s Park East United Free Church, 
Glasgow. In August he will preach in London. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CAMPBHLL—Rey. Andrew Campbell, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Peterborough, 
N. H., died suddenly May 25, 1925. 


MUNGER—At North Andover, Mass., May 29, 
Harriet King, widow of Theodore Thornton 
Munger, D.D. Interment at New Haven, Ct., 
June 1 


WALTER P. HUTCHINSON, M.D. 
Walter P. Hutchinson, M.D., of Abington, 
Mass., a well-known physician, died May 14. He 
was a graduate of Andover Seminary and for 
some years pastor at North Abington. During 
that service he studied medicine at Harvard. He 


was active in local town affairs and in the 


church. He was’born in Farmington, Me. 


REV. ARCHIBALD McCORD 


Rev. Archibald McCord, well known in the 
former Norfolk Association of Massachusetts, died 
after a long illness at Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday, 
May 31, in his 73d year. He was born in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, July 19, 1852, coming to Boston 
as a child. He was graduated from Greenwich 
Academy and from Boston University School of 
Theology in 1877. Two years later he was 
admitted into the Methodist Conference, hold- 
ing pastorates in New Bedford, Fall River, and 
Attleboro. Afterward he became a Congrega- 
tionalist: and served churches in Keene, N. H.; 
Providence; associate at Rollstone,- Fitchburg, 
1906-1908; Winslow, Taunton; and Randolph, 
1911 to 1920. He was strong in conviction and 
forceful in utterance, an ardent admirer of Col. 
Roosevelt, in whose behalf he often spoke in 
campaign days. He was married in 1876 to Miss 
Mary M. York of North Stonington, Ct., who 
survives him with a son and daughter. The 
funeral occurred at Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, 
June 2, representative clergymen from the Pil- 
grim Association attending. 


Events to Come 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

THIRTIETH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION, Portland, Ore., July 4-9. 

IsLHS or SHOALS CONGRHGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FPRENCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 10-24. 

NorrHpern New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

Youne Women’s CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 

WoMAN’S INTERDEPNOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
ConrprEncn, July 6-14. 

CONFERPNCH FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socierigs, July 14-22. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 
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GPNERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Aug. 1-17. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 17-24. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
MAINn, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NortH CAROLINA, Blue Ridge, June 26-July 6. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


Special Offer of Tithing 
Literature : 


_ The unusual partnership proposition described 
in pamphlet No. 38, “Winning Financial Freedom,” 
is proving so popular and, effective that we are 
again offering to furnish any minister, without 
charge, postage paid, a sufficient quantity of the 
pamphlet to supply one copy to each member of 
his official church boards. 

If you so request in your order, we will add an 
“Offer No. 3” package which contains samples of 
the 38 pamphlets we publish—about 475 pages— 
for $.50. 

When you write, please mention The Congrega- 
tionalist; also, give your denomination. 


THE LAYMAN COMPANY 
50 BH. Superior Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


First Aid for 
| Whooping Cough 
u Rub Roche’s Embro- 


#} cation thoroughly into 
> lf the little sufferer’s chest. 

#1 Penetrating deeply it 
% helps loosen the phlegm 
: and brings relief. 
Roche’s has earned the endorsement of 
thousands of mothers—used successfully 
since 1802, All Druggists. 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 


ROCHE'S 
ELBOW EMBROCATION Eitan 
Fights Whooping Cough and Croup 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 


Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school, 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country, Advises parents about schools. 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Mgr. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Chairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


‘COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
i n, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
aia y= Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively, 

Southport, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, ex_officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel E. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Associate Secretary, Rey. James BH. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efliciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Laxecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 

dress the Commission on HPvangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 4 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La” Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 

123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong 
Bditorial Secretary, Rev. Wnoch PF. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City . 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


_Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Bey, Z: FE. Bare Honorary Secretary and Bditor 
v. Gec . Cady, ; 5 
Rew Fred L. moe Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., A . 
Miss Luey B. Crain, Associate Secretaries 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
é Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Boards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treasurer 

Financial Secretary, Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
100 Bast 42d Street, New York. 

Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. . 


June U1, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ¢ I 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeki 
torates. Maintained by the Congregation: 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Oha 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION — 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Seer 
and Missionary Hducation See 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and 
Education See 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Se 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Bd 
Program including Social Service, Mis; 
Education, Student and Young People’s 
aids Ministerial Students, University P. 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Ch 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHIN 
SOCIETY ’ 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distrib 
of The Congregationalist, church school 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, tea 
magazines, children’s and young people’s 
papers, and books for home and church use, ¥ 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. a 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Ma 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., : 
Editor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ¢ 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachus 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illino 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s Board orf Mrssions, 508 Co 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS Or THD INTHE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hu 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secret 


’ WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PA 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Ex 


CONGRDGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HOME MISSI 
FrppPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoOMAN’S Homnp MIssti 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treas 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Con 
tional House. bs 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mis 
ary Society, represents the churches of Ma 
setts in their home missionary work. The 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condit 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick EH. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Dmeritus 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bost 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, — 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 C 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid t 
Emrich, Congregational House. : 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Ton and vicinity (incorporated). Its objec 
establishment and support of Evangelical 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tum FUND FOR MINISTERS provides enti 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invi 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
tendent; Rev» William F. English, T 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun Missionary Socipry or CONNEC 
constituent of the National Society, solici 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Cl 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. W 


English, Treasurer, Congregational Hou 
ford. 


2 11, 1925 
Summer Session at 
Pomona College 


adjusting itself to its growing opportu- 
Pomona College adds this year a summer 
n with a faculty of 35 members who will 
75 courses in 20 departments. In this 
am, dramatics will take a prominent 

Prof. Hallie F. Flanangan, the leader, 
Harvard and Grinnell, will go to Vassar 
the summer period. 


merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 

= Rooms, and to promote 
=a“ the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
iests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
Missionary Organizations with business offices 
ainimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
on Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
acon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
ne visitation and personal missionary service 
nnection with our churches. Emergency re- 
Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
' administered. . 
im Wllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
r, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


porated 


Reorganized 
829 1922 


Boston 


man’s Friend Society, Inc, 


is Society, reorganized 
)22, now fully rep- 
[fs the Congregational 
hes of New Bngland 
| practical, social and 
ous work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 
Is at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
S at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
1g and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
acilities, Donations and bequests solicited. 
ibutions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
J. Romeyn Danforth ; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
usfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
- Charles FP. Stratton; Chairman of Bxec. 
Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
1al House. 


aerican Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


> only American undenominational interna- 
d and national Society aiding seamen. 
intains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
Vest Street, New York City. 

in libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New York. 

BLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
pwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

in B. Catvyrr, D.D., President; Gnorcn 
ty WerBstyR, D.D., Secretary. 

RENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


merican Sunday School Union 


delphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


tional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
rains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes and 
ates moral and religious literature. Helps 
lurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
d. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
ributions and communications relative to 
in any part of the country may be sent to 
Yew England office. 


W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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During the first week of the summer session, 
there will be a conference on “The Better 
Rural Community” which will feature the 
spiritual and human side of rural life. One 
day of this week will be occupied by the 
American Country Life Association which 
plans to form a Southwestern chapter. Prob- 
lems of the rural church will be considered 
another day. 

Special attention at the summer session will 
be given to religion and religious education. 
A prominent figure will be Dr. Raymond G. 
Brooks, already so strongly established at 
Pomona, who will lecture on “Christian Ori- 
gins” and “A Modern: Man’s Religion.” Some 
pressing problems of religious education will 
be treated by Dr. Robert J. Taylor, who will 
also supervise a series of vacation church 
schools similar to those of last year which en- 
rolled 1,500 pupils with 50 trained teachers. 
His students in “Modern Movements in Reli- 
gious Hducation” and “The Church School” 
will be given the laboratory of the actual work- 
ings of one of the most satisfying groups of 
summer church schools. Rey. Clifford N. Hand 
will offer courses in “The Rural Church’ and 
“The Social Teachings of the Bible.’ The 
large new dormitories will be placed at the 
disposal of the summer students. Expense for 
tuition, board, and room for the six weeks 
will be for the moderate total of one hundred 
dollars. 

Much interest will attend this new venture 
of the college in its extension of service. 

In January and February a remarkable Chi- 
nese exhibit was offered by the college to the 
public. There was an extensive collection of 
works of art and handicraft, of historic value 
and illustrative of the life of the people. De- 
seriptive talks were given in connection with 
the exhibit. From many communities pilgrim- 
ages were made to profit by it. 

In April and May, the college offered the 
public courses of lectures in art, geology, and 
psychology. Prof. Franz 8. Schaffer of Har- 


“yard, after lectures at several, of the great 


Fastern universities, has given a series of 
lectures on geology. 

Mr. Reginald Pole, well-known actor, pro- 
ducer, and lecturer, spent six weeks in coach- 
ing the students in “The Admirable Crichton,” 
and “Henry IV.’ Meanwhile he was giving a 
course of lectures on ‘Art and Ideals’ which 
comprised music, three American men of let- 
ters, and other appealing subjects. 


A third popular course has been given by 


Dr. Bernard C. Ewer of the department of 
psychology upon “The Measurement of Per- 
sonality.” 


Out in the districts of California, alumni and 
faculty men have been at work in the strenu- 
ous campaign for funds to meet the endow- 
ment. On May 38, a host of .pulpits were 
occupied by friends of the college, with a view 
both to bringing the institution and people to- 
gether, and also to securing an endowment of 
$200,000 for the department of religious edu- 
cation. 

In early summer 200 high school young 
people come to the campus for the annual 
Congregational summer eonference. Recrea- 
tion, inspiration, instruction, all are found on 
high levels. GK 


RISIBLES 


Medical Expert—“When the eyes are shut 
the hearing becomes more acute.” 

James—‘I have noticed people trying this 
experiment in church.’—Chicago News. 


Teacher: “Who was the man who never told 
a lie?” 

Pupil: 
script. 


“Ah! Who, indeed?’—Boston Tran- 
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“Agnes is looking as young as ever.” 
“Yes, but she says it costs her more every 
year.’—Boston Transcript. 


’Tis sweet to love, 
But oh! how bitter 
To love a girl, 
And then not gitter. 
—Georgia Yellow Jacket. 


Townley—“Do you often have to rush to 
eateh your morning train?” 

Subbubs—“Oh, it’s about an even break. 
Sometimes I am standing at the station when 
the train comes puffing in, and other times it 
is standing at the station when I come puffing 
in.’—Western Christian Advocate. 


THREE EUROPEAN CRUISES 


Summer European-Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 


Combining Europe with the glamorous and fascinating western Mediterranean and Scandinavian countries, making the 
round trip on the beautiful new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Line §.8. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ in company with congenial, cul- 
tured Americans, visiting twenty-two places (many optional trips also), ineluding Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
Northern Europe, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. ; 


Join Our Congenial Group of Congregationalist Readers 


on this Cruise and spend the most delightful travel vacation you have ever had. 


NOW is the time to plan while there is still a choice of accommodations available. DO NOT DELAY, as our 
membership is limited and we are receiving applications every day. Write at once for ship diagram and illustrated 


book giving full details. 
Prices $550 up to $1700 


depending on size and location of room, otherwise no distinetion—everything on first-class basis. Many delightful social 
and inspirational features to make life on board ship a constant pleasure. Sailing date, July 1, 1925. Return August 22, 
or optional stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, without extra cost for return passage. 


Around the World 


128 Wonder Days. Sailing January 20, 1926. 


Visiting: Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Tokyo, Peking, Kobe, Taku, 
Shanghai, Woosung, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, 
Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 18 days in India, Ceylon, 
Bombay, Suez, Holy Land, Egypt, Athens, Naples, 
Monaco, Cherbourg. 


$1250 up to $3000 (without private bath). 
European Stop-Over Privilege 


Mr. Frank C. Clark has chartered the popular and 
beautiful new Cunarder, 8.8. ‘‘Laconia,’’ for this 
World Cruise. Many private suites with private baths. 
Luxurious public rooms, palm gardens, ete. Elevators, 
e : sg all latest improvements and equipment. Large state- 

= rooms at moderate prices. Write for particulars NOW. 
JERUSALEM.—TOWER OF DAVID. 


The lure of the Mediterranean has come down through centuries 


It was the center of empires that swayed the World through six millenniums. Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Moorish, as well as the present Powers that border on this dominant Sea. 


62 delightful days, Sailing January 30, 1926. 
Visiting: Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 


to E Deck. Veranda café. Gymnasium, ete. Suites 


_, with private bath. 


Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, 
Egypt (with extensive Nile trips), Naples, 
Rome, Villefranche, Monte Carlo, Cherbourg. 


New oil-burning S.S. ‘‘Transylvania,’’ Cunard-Anchor 
Line. Exceptionally steady three-funnel ship. Elevator 


Pompeii, - 


Prices $600 up 
Depending on Size and Location of Room. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe good for a year, with re- 
turn, regular first-class, on any Cunarder, including 
‘‘Berengaria,’’ etc., without extra cost. 


Travel the famous ‘‘CLARK WAY’? and enjoy the most delightful travel experience imaginable. 


Join one of our parties on one of these fascinating cruises 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of the popular travel books, ‘‘The ’Round the World Traveller,’’ and ‘‘The New Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,’’ will have charge of our parties and will personally go on the Summer Cruise and one of the Winter 
Cruises. He ean give expert service and help you with your plans in every way. 


Write to us direct—Send for literature, mentioning which Cruise you prefer. 


Address: The Congregationalist, (Cruise Dept.) 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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What Ails the Parents? 


By GEORGE A. COE 


Campus Pilgrims 
By EDWARD A. STEINER 


“William Gathered Sticks” 


By the late SAMUEL V. COLE 


Samuel Valentine Cole 


An Appreciation 
By GEORGE T. SMART 


Has State-Aided Higher Education Altered 
the Status and Mission of the 
Christian College? 


Answers by 
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[the Chicago [theological Geminary 


Its Merits 


It is an outstanding Congregational school 
for Ministers, Missionaries and other Chris- 
tian workers. 


It is affiliated with the University of Chicago, 
and offers every advantage of location, edu- 
cation, and self-help. 


It has furnished more than 2,000 trained 
leaders to the world in its seventy years of 
successful service. 


Its close daily contact between faculty and 
students makes possible that .unusual fel- 
lowship which is valued so highly by those 
who give their lives to Christian service. 


Its Needs 


It needs America’s ,brightest young men of 
culture, with college education and good 
personality, to train for positions of Chris- 
tian leadership. 


It needs the prayers and sympathetic interest 
of Congregational people throughout the 
world. 


It needs Publicity, through State Conferences, 
Association Meetings, the pulpit, the press, 
personal interviews, and correspondence. 


It needs additional buildings and endowment, 
to cost $800,000 which may be provided by 


gifts, annuity investments, and bequests. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Dut of the South 


OT from some inheritor of abolitionist conviction, 

but out of the South, comes this paragraph, sent 
forth under the heading, A Philosophy of Despair, by the 
Press Service of the Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.: 

The whole Nordic rage is a false and criminal psy- 
chology. Its authors and promoters are prophets of 
disaster. They are frightened jingoists, mobilizing the 
white race for defeat. Even if their fundamental facts 
were right, they are wrong in their interpretation. The 
only sensible program, based upon their own laboriously 
marshalled exhibits, would be a program of universal 
education, co-operation, and understanding among all 
races. The advanced should attempt to educate the back- 
ward until all peoples stand upon the same platform of 
intelligent living. That accomplished, they could sit down 
together and plan unitedly—instead of the supposedly 
superior group being constantly under the necessity of 
manufacturing arms and building battleships to keep the 
supposedly backward always backward, the ignorant for- 
ever ignorant, and the subject forever enslaved. After all, 
our alleged superiority stretches back merely through a 
few brief decades. Who knows whether our system is to 
be the permanent criterion of greatness? Humility will 
help us. While carrying our culture to other peoples of 
the world, we might’ profitably invite them to bring us 
their systems of thought and their methods of social 
organization and life. By the mingling and development 
of the two we shall probably arrive at the true human 
goal. 


_-It is interesting to note that the plan of interracial 
adjustment through conference and co-operation, as 
worked out by the Interracial Commission in our own 
South, is being adopted in South Africa. “Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones called the attention of South African officials 
to this plan three years ago. General Jan Smuts, then 
Premier of South Africa, is said to have strongly ap- 


proved the plan, and committees have since been set up 
in Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban, and other centers. 
The question now seems to be, can there be sufficient good 
will back of the machinery of racial adjustment and can 
the machinery itself be effective enough to offset and 
forestall the selfishness and prejudice that are con- 
stantly at work where racial problems exist? At any 
rate there is a new attitude and effort manifest today 
in quarters where half a century ago nobody would have 
expected to find it. 


“What Ails Our Youth?” 


HE article by Professor George A. Coe in this num- 

ber on What Ails the Parents? has been manifestly 
suggested by this author’s book, What Ails Our Youth?, 
published last fall by Seribner’s. Though small in com- 
pass, consisting of less than a hundred pages, one of 
the most competent bookmen that we know recently 
declared this to be the most important book published 
last year. It strikes straight at the heart of the deep- 
est problem of present-day civilization—the problem of 
making the world fit for its young people ‘and of mak- 
ing its young people fit for the world. That is the whole 
problem of civilization and education. Professor Coe 
has prepared this article on the other side of the ques- 
tion specially for The Congregationalist in response to 


-a request by Dr. Sidney A. Weston, Editor of the Pil- 


grim Press, following a conference between the two 
editorial groups. For some time past the editors of these 
two departments, the Pilgrim Press and The Congrega- 
tionalist, have been in active co-operation in the plan- 
ning of material for one number of The Congregational- 
ist each month, in which special emphasis shall be given 
to young people’s interests and to the problems of re- 
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ligious education: Professor Coe’s article was intended 
for last week’s issue but it has seemed wise to reserve 
it for this special Education Number. 


A Name That Will Be Known 


HE name of Scopes may be filed for future reference. 

It is likely to become a name of some significance in 
American history, and “the Scopes case” may in future 
take its place alongside the famous cases in which con- 
troversies and issues have become crystallized and settled. 
John Thomas Scopes is the name of the youthful school 
teacher of Dayton, Tenn., in connection with whose teach- 
ing the anti-evolution law will be tested. Mr. Scopes 
recently came to New York to discuss with lawyers the 
preparations for his defense. He was accompanied by 
Dr. George W. Rappleyea, of Dayton, who is understood 
to have persuaded Mr. Scopes to stand trial to test the 
law, and have occasioned his arrest for that purpose. 
Mr. Scopes is reported to have been embarrassed by the 
attention he received in New York and to have been re- 
luctant to discuss the case or air his opinions. He is 
described as a tall, slim, alert young fellow of twenty- 
four, just two years out from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He stated that he was not a church member 
but that he believed in God and in Christian principles. 
Referring to evolution and the Creator he said: 


It seems to me that the conception of God ag a 
sculptor who created a statue and left it unchangeable 
is not nearly as noble as the conception of a God who 
created something which has gone on evolving through 
the ages, reaching higher and higher planes of being. 


Education and Democracy 


HE weakness of democracy where education is not 

an inherent privilege and responsibility of citizen- 
ship was never better illustrated than in this Tennessee 
anti-evolution law. Such legislation is a direct outcome 
of ignorance. The representative who introduced this 
particular bill in the Tennessee legislature is reported 
to have gone to school only three months a year for 
seven years. It is stated that he has never traveled 
more than a short distance from home and never saw a 
railroad until he was twenty-one. The fact is that we 
have only scratched the surface of the educational prob- 
lem in America. Of course, it could help little to give 
to all a mere smattering of learning, but even a sound 
elementary education would ensure on the part of most 


men at least a more open-minded attitude toward 
truth and a more reverent attitude toward scholar- 
ship. The situation that this Tennessee law reveals 


is one more for pity than for blame and vitupera- 
tion. It is a situation for which we are all in some 
measure responsible, and for which educators and the 
educated will continue to be responsible until they have 
done their utmost to make possible for all the educa- 
tional opportunities that they have themselves enjoyed. 


Christian Democracy in Home Ideals 


R. ROBERT F. HORTON emphasized an important 

phase of democracy when in preaching some time ago 
on the C. O. P. E. C. Report on the Home he said: 

If the home atmosphere is heavy with class distine- 


tions, contempt of others, especially of the poor, exclu- ~ 
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siveness, and pride, the children will think that is the 
correct thing, and they. will go out into the world laden 
with these ruinous moral principles‘ which destroy t 
country as well as the individual... . A great deal 
stress has been laid upon religion in the schools. B 
religion in the homes is far more important. il 
Children are particularly susceptible to the slightest § 
influence in this matter—more possibly than in any 
other. There is a sort of natural democracy in a child’s 
world in which distinctions of race, color, and position — 
have little place. But a child can be very easily changed 
into the worst sort of prig, and probably no type of — 
Pharisaism is more persistent or overwhelming in later 
life than that developed in childhood. B: 
¥» »¥ | 
The supreme task of Christianity is not only to make 
Christ’s salvation effective in individual life but to mak 
Christ’s principles and Christ’s standard of values 
standard in all the relationships of human life. 


The United Church of Canada 
A® this issue of The Congregationalist is in prepara- 


tion the consummation of the remarkable chureh 
union movement in Canada is taking place. Spectacula 
events were planned for June 10, the date when the firs 
Council of the United Church convenes and The United 
Church of Canada becomes an actual fact. Dr. Gilroy’ 
has gone to Toronto to be present on that occasion and 
to write up first-hand impressions for the readers of 
Congregationalist. As editor of The Canadian Congreg 
tionalist when this church union movement first began, 
and later, for some years, as a member of the Joint Co m- 
mittee on Union, he has followed the movement in al 
its details and with a thorough knowledge and unde 
standing of its backgrounds. Next week’s s Congregation: 
alist will present an adequate summary of the movement, 
its consummation, its partial failure in the withdrawal 
of a large Presbyterian group, and its significance i 
relation to the present and future religious life of Can- 
ada. For this issue there has been time only to secu re 
the following despatch which comes from Dr. Gilroy as 
we go to press: ; 
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Toronto, nee June 10, 1925. 


and constituted as one church to be designated and known as the 


ie eteat ‘that tor? over twenty years has been | in 
progress for union between Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists found its fulfillment today in the 
above declaration and in the first meeting of the Counell 
of the United Church of Canada. Plans for more spe¢ 
tacular ceremonies having been wisely abandoned, the 
Union movement had appropriate consummation in a 
beautiful service of ovation and consecration finding its 
highest expression in the holy Communion in which the 
vast congregation all participated, as well as the thre 
hundred and fifty specially appointed members of th 
Council. 

Though but a block away, in Cooke’s Presbyteria 


ne 18, 1925 


hurch, the anti-Union Presbyterians, assuming the 
ame of “The Continuing Church,” were in session, and 
hough there has been displayed an amazing bitterness 
1 the hostility to the Union movement, in the service of 
onsummation there was no jarring or unworthy note. 
xcept for a moment of spontaneous and intense applause 
ollowing the formal declaration that the United Church 
“as now constituted, the entire service was marked 
hroughout with the solemnity and worshipful feeling 
hat might have characterized such a gathering in cathe- 
ral or church. So essentially did the spirit of the gath- 
ring dominate the occasion and so beautifully and effec- 
ually was the order of service designed to express the 
ighest ideals of the Christian religion and the richness 
f the catholicity of the whole experience of the church, 
hat one forgot the crudeness of the immense and unat- 
ractive meeting place in the consciousness of its holy 
itmosphere. The first meeting of the United Church, 
lorious in its commonplace setting, in this respect typi- 
ied the mission of the church to touch with Christ’s glory 
1 the crudeness and commonplaceness of life. And it 
s this that one feels to be essentially the spirit and pur- 
ose of the United Church. 

The charge that this movement has been inspired by 
he passion for mere bigness, or by the quest of superfi- 
jal efficiency in ecclesiastical machinery, could have had 
10 more effectual denial than in the spirit of this first 
sreat assemblage of the United Church. The basis of 
anion may be subject to criticism, and the forms and 
methods designed for its accomplishment, but the move- 
ment for union has been sound at heart and inspired by 
1 sincere desire to realize the unity that should charac- 
terize those who profess the obligations of fellowship 
and service in Christ. 

This is a great and memorable day. Canadian Chris- 
tians have blazed a path that may yet become a highway. 
Today only the blazed path is apparent. The spirit of 
sectarian narrowness and exelusiveness is not yet fully 
exorcised in Canada or in any other land, but a new 
emphasis has arisen. The Christian mind has turned 
from a psychology of division and separation to a psy- 
chology of unity and co-operation. It is a new spiritual 
approach to God, to truth, and to humanity in Jesus 
Christ. It is a movement not perfect in its inception or 
accomplishment. But it will, it must, go on to perfection. 

Wituiam EF. Ginroy. 

¥ ¥ 

The secretary of the Committee of Twelve is Dr. 
James E. McConnell, Associate Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Missions. His name should have appeared 
thus in the tentative report of the committee in The 
Congregationalist of June 4. 


America’s ‘‘ Youth Movement”’ 

pee Indianapolis Student Volunteer convention and 

the Methodist and Presbyterian student conferences 
have been hailed as evidences of a religious “youth move- 
ment.” Both Methodist and Presbyterian delegates in- 
sisted that the next step should be a conference of stu- 
dents of all denominations, in which their religious re- 
sponsibilities should be considered as they are immedi- 
ately related to the churches of which they are members. 

Arrangements have been made for the holding of such 
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a conference at Evanston, Ill., Dec. 29, 1925, to Jan. 1, 
1926. In preparation for this gathering there will prob- 
ably be several student “retreats” at which different 
groups of students will think over the objectives of the 
conference and try to catch something of the spirit which 
will dominate at Evanston. The December meeting is 
not to follow a fixed agenda by which the thinking of 
the group is determined in advance. The main pur- 
pose will be to discover the students’ religious aspira- 
tions and to consider how these aspirations may best 
find their expression through the churches. 

The students have invited responsible denominational 
officials to membership on the various committees. The 
student secretary of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety is a member of the central committee of seven. 
On the other hand, the adult members of the committees 
have decided to keep in the background, in order that 
this conference may fairly represent the real desires and 
ambitions of the young people themselves. 

There is no idea that the conference will eventuate 
in a new organization. The major result should show 
itself during the next twenty years in a more vital 
leadership within the church on the part of those who 
are about to assume business and professional responsi- 
bilities in our communities. The student spirit out of 
which the Evanston conference is developing is one more 
evidence that the much-advertised “youth movement” will 
not be in revolt against the church, but will energize 
the church from within. 

¥ ¥ 

Quoting Dean Inge’s saying, “The world’s next 
prophet will be a dramatist,” the Summer School of 
Religious Drama calls attention to its sessions in affilia- 
tion with the Summer School of Religious Education at 
Auburn Theological Seminary, July 6 to 24. A formid- 
able program with a representative faculty has been 
planned. Any who are interested in this new and im- 
portant phase of religious education may secure full in- 
formation from the Committee on Educational and Reli- 
gious Drama, 105 East 22d St., New York. 


The Ku Klux Klan in Washington 


N amazing spectacle was staged in the great waiting 
room of the Union Station in Washington on the 
2. A crowd of the members of the 


morning of June 2 
Ku Klux Klan came in, gathered in the middle of the 
suit-cases, and with 


waiting room, opened up bags and 
much flourish of white garments, proceeded to array 
themselves in the robes and tall, grotesque caps of their 
mystic order. Evidently this bold conversion of the 
most conspicuous and fairly crowded part of the rail- 
road station into a dressing room was simply another 
publicity stunt. This daring disregard of public con- 
venience, this silly defiance of good taste was ignored 
by the authorities, and there was no disorder. A curi- 
ous crowd looked on and wondered or turned away in 
disgust from the scene. 

A close-up view of the Klansmen, among whom were 
a considerable number of women, gave one the impres- 
sion, not of heroic crusaders or of high-minded, resolute 
reformers, but rather of simple-minded gullible folk who 
might be led into absurd antics by terrifying agitators 
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and crafty organizers, who are said to make easy money 
from big fees and profits in white robes. 

It is reported that the Ku Klux Klan has ceased to 
cause either enthusiasm or fear in its native Southland, 
but gathers to its nocturnal round-ups eager legions 
of recruits in certain parts of the North; and that the 


The Prophetic Leverage 


A Contributed Editorial by President Irving Maurer 


H’s Congregationalism the life which will give to its 

pastors prophetic leverage? Here are the difficulties 
which present themselves to me when I think over our 
problem : 

Like all low churches, we ask that our churches be 
guided by ordained pastors, whom we glory in thinking 
are no more than consecrated laymen. We operate, in 
accordance with the polity of our organization, in a 
thoroughly democratic way. We are, most of us, mem- 
bers of churches which make a minimum of theological 
requirement as the basis of membership, and which, in 
the last ten or fifteen years, have practically thrown the 
doors wide open to all decent people, regardless of their 
point of view: We demand of our pastor that he live the 
life of a fellow citizen, and love him if he is the kind 
of man whom we can slap on the back and call by his 
first name. We expect him to be a fellow member of 
our clubs, and expect his children to move in our own 
social circles. And naturally there is the feeling that, 
being one of us, and near to us, living our kind of life, 
he ought to think about things as we do. The church 
is our affair as much as his. The member without social 
experience or outlook has as much to say in directing 
the church’s policy as has a socialized individual. Is 
there not danger that the influences of the “tired business- 
man” will count too heavily against prophetic utterance? 
We have been enough trained in democracy to feel that 


the message which we ought to hear from the pulpit 


Should be, at least in part, determined by ourselves. 
Does this make for prophetic leverage? 

Then again, we are a low church in our order of 
worship, and few of us consider the items of the service, 
save for the sermon, as of importance. The various ele- 
ments in the service are regarded as preliminary to the 
sermon, and it is to the sermon that we look for in- 
spiration. Now I suggest that all these things make 
it extremely difficult to conserve the liberty of prophesy- 
ing. If our whole valuation of a preacher is his ability 
to preach, we are at a loss when he preaches the kind 
of sermon which we do not like. We have nothing to 
fall back upon. We do not care for prayer and for 
the other items in the order of worship. 

At this point it is that churches which insist upon 
the importance of worship by other avenues than by listen- 
ing to a preacher have a great advantage. A man in 
the more ritualistic church has come to love the beauty 
of expression. He is upheld by the reality of historical 
continuity and he is solaced by the feeling that here is 
an institution which speaks with authority to an in- 
dividual soul. Consequently, even though he hears, at 
the close of this order of worship, a message with which 
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national headquarters have been moved recently to Was 
ington. The absurdity of it all would make it seem | 
a huge joke were it not for the constant appeal of 
Klan to prejudice against race and creed and i 
un-American and un-Christian pretense of Christ 
Americanism. 


he does not personally agree, he is not so much at a | 
as is the case with an untrained member of a Congregg 
tional church. a 

What to do? Do we not face the necessity of r 
ognizing the old Congregational respect for true 4 
fearless preaching, if it is done in love? We ought 1 
to expect of a minister aloofness, yet we ought to develo 
a higher respect for church requirements, and keep a 
the sense of the authority of Christian truth. And 
ought to feel less that, because we have a voice in 
running of a church, we have any right to direct 
preaching. But there is no church which surpasses 0 
in the number of fine Christian laymen who have stam 
down the aisle in indignation because the sermon wa 
not to their liking. I would not suggest that we give W 
our Congregational: inheritance. I simply am tryin 
to explain why it is that so often churches like ou 
which have had the tradition of prophetic messages, 
not producing more of them, er why, when some C 


reacts against it, and even, in a very undemocratic w 
tries to stifle his utterances. At any rate, it does 
seem to me that Congregational leaders ought to 
interested in developing a greater taste for the people’ 
entering into the service of worship itself, that we ough 
not to become so dependent upon one element in 
service as we are, however important that element m 
be. It is true that prophetic messages which challe 
and convict the soul do not always bring the comfort 
that is needed. I do not say that we should preach les 
but I do think that, if we worshipped more, preachit 
could have more of a prophetic leverage. 
At this point, no doubt, a hundred Congregatio 
pastors are unscrewing their fountain pens or unco 
ing their typewriters to dash off a reply. They v 


churches which have lost prophetic power, that Con 
gregational pulpits are noted for prophetic courage. 
shall not gainsay them. What puzzles me is the pr 
lem as to why our free churches should often so fiere 
resent prophetic courage from their own pulpits, a 
why a democratic polity should not often result in giv 
voice in church in-church affairs to the ideas of 
unsocialized laity. If our pastors feel at times that th 
have little prophetic leverage, I think I may have com 
near to the difficulty. And this much I may add, m 
conclusion. A church of authority and of a rich service 
of devotion, when it has a prophetic voice, is more t 
to respect that voice, and to give heed, than is the case 
with our own church. a 

Beloit College. if 


ads 
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From Our Western Editor 


fhe Oregon law prescribing that children 

ween the ages of eight and sixteen years 

ist be educated in the public schools was 

‘lared unconstitutional by the United 

ites Supreme Court the other day. This 

jon ought to bring satisfaction to all who 
ieve in freedom in education and reli- 

m. It upholds the inherent right of a 

rent to send his children to any school he 

ams best. Justice McReyonlds, in giving 
> decision, said: 

The child is not the mere creature of the 
ite. Those who nurture him and direct 
; destiny have the right coupled with the 
xh duty to recognize and to prepare him 
r additional obligation. We think it is 
tirely plain that the Oregon Act of 1922 
reasonably interferes with the liberty of 

rents and guardians to direct the up- 
inging and education of children under 
eir control. 

As often heretofore pointed out, rights 
aranteed by the Constitution may not be 
ridged by legislation which has no rea- 
nable relation to some purpose within the 
mpetency of the state. The fundamental 
eory of liberty on which all governments 

‘this Union repose excludes any general 
wer of the state to standardize its chil- 
en by forcing them to accept instruction 
om public teachers only. 

The court also declared that the law, if 
stained, would render practically value- 
ss thousands of dollars worth of property 
longing to parochial and secular schools, 
hich would mean that the owners would 
» deprived of their possessions without due 
-ocess of law. The decision of the court was 
ade unanimously. The appeal was the re- 
ult of the co-operation of two schools, one 
oman Catholic and the other a non-sec- 
rian military academy. It was openly 
1id in Oregon that this law was put on the 
ratute books as a result of the activities of 
1e Ku Klux Klan. 

This organization is still very active in 
ome of the Middle and Western States. 
omplaint is made in a good many commun- 
ies that public school teachers and other 
ublic servants who will not bow to the will 
f the Klan are being deprived of their posi- 
ions. In general, however, it may be con- 
dently stated that the influence of the Klan, 
o far as the West is concerned, is waning. 
t has been frankly predicted that it would 
0 the way of the A. P. A. and present tend- 
meies seem to indicate that this will be 


rue. 
* * 


I have traveled over several states of the 
iddle West in the last three weeks and 
1ave started something in several Pullman 
“ar forums to see what folks think of the 
Tennessee evolution case. I have gotten the 
‘eaction of traveling men, city business men, 
small-town merchants, ministers and teach- 
ars, and a considerable number of farmers. 
Some of these make no religious preten- 
sions whatever, some were Fundamentalists, 
4 number were very conservative in their 
theology, and a considerable number were 
ministers with modern views. 

-A Fundamentalist, who probably agrees 


theologically with Mr. Bryan, was sure that 
the latter is wrong in his attack on evolu- 
tion. He thinks that the application of the 
law of the land to such a case is likely to 
be a two-edged sword. He is evidently well 
acquainted with history and he frankly said 
that the human mind can’t be bound in this 
fashion. He is sure that if this plan wouldn’t 
work in the Middle Ages, it will not work 
now. 

Laymen of all types simply laughed at the 
attempts of Tennessee to enforce a law of 
this sort. They are unanimous in saying 
that the teaching in the public schools, col- 
leges, and universities must be left free to 
follow wherever the facts lead. One of 
them, a deacon in a Baptist church, said: 

What’s all the fuss about, anyhow? I 
don’t care how we got here. I do-not know 
what I believe about how man came to be 
in the world. We are here and the prob- 
lem that all of us have to face is that of 
living as befits men and women who are 
followers of Jesus Christ. We had better 
spend our time trying to make his spirit 
effective in our everyday life instead of 
squabbling over a matter that we can’t set- 
tle, and if we could settle it we would not 
be any further ahead. 

Liberal ministers and laymen welcome the 
Tennessee controversy because they believe 
that it will clear the atmosphere and that 
it will be the last of its kind. A minister 
said to me, “I rub my head every time I 
read about this trial and wonder if we are 
in the Middle Ages. It does not seem pos- 
sible that such a case as this would be con- 
sidered in any court in the United States 
of America in the twentieth century. It 
ought to create such a sense of shame even 
in Tennessee that no other state in the 
Union will ever attempt such a thing.” 


Some in this section have wondered what 
effect this final move on the part of Mr. 
Bryan would have upon his standing with 
the multitude. He has had many friends 
who have admired him on account of his an- 
tagonism to the liquor traffic, his opposition 
to war, and his liberal political opinions. I 
find, however, that this episode makes a 
good many people wonder if he has ever 
been able to think clearly. A Minneapolis 


-paper, commenting on Mr. Bryan’s action in 


this case, indicated something of this sort, 
and then went back over his public career 
to show that he had usually been wrong. It 
gave him “the most unkindest cut of all” 
by going back to Mr. Bryan’s doctrine of bi- 
metalism. It reminds Mr. Bryan that the 
Federal Reserve banks of America have 
placed $200,000,000 to the credit of Great 
Britain to help it to resume and to main- 
tain the gold standard. Wither Mr. Bryan 
or the fates or both have played havoe with 
his past. It’s too bad, for he is a man of 
good intentions, a man with a past, but ap- 
parently no future, so far as the great mass 
of the people is concerned. 
R. W. G. 
Chicago, Ilt., 
June 9, 1925. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Plenty of Bananas 


Beloved, thou canst take a Party around 
the world, and show them Little or Much, 
and it shall prosper with them and with 
thee if thou Feed them well. Every party 
that doth travel abroad is a success if the 
Bats are good, and no Knowledge or Kul- 
ture that is to be gained by Travel can com- 
pensate for a Poor Dinner. 

Now, upon a ship, the Bats are usually 
Good, and they are more than sufficiently 
Abundant. But it is a relief now and then 
to get ashore and eat in an Hotel. And I 
can tell thee where the Hotels set better 
tables than the Ship, and they be not many. 
But and if a man shall say, I desire a little 
Variety, then may he eat a Dinner at the 
Washington at Panama, which belongeth 
unto the Government of the United States, 
and he will depart with an enhanced opinion 
of the management of his Government. But 
such hotels be few. And I can name many 
that double the price for Tourists and cut 
down the Menu. 

Now there is an hotel in a far-away land, 
where they undertook to feed Six Hundred 
American tourists for a fixed price, and I 
think they intended to retire from business 
thereafter and live on the profits of that 
one meal. For, though they were well paid, 
the portions were exceedingly small, and 
everything was cold except the Ice Cream. 
And when their food gave out then did they 
pring in Great Baskets of Bananas. 

And if thou shouldest say, I desire Fish, 
then would the waiter say, Yes, sir. 

And he would disappear. And if he ever 
came back, it would be with a Basket of 
Bananas. 

And if thou shouldest say, I desire some 
of the Roast Beef which is printed upon the 
Bill of Fare, then would he say, Yes, sir; 
wilt thou not also have a Banana? And he 
would give thee the Banana and thou 
wouldest see him no more till he appeared 
for his tip. 

Now I have known men whose Ideas are 
of this sort. They have a Very Small Stock 
in trade save for some Hobby, and they Per- 
petually Bombard their defenseless fellow 
men with that one idea. And thou canst 
not steer them into any other channel so 
that they may be required to furnish thee 
with some thought for which thou mightest 
care. It were better to have Bananas than 
no food, but there cometh a time when too 
free an offering of Bananas may imply a 
lack of anything else. 


Endorse Cathedral Church 


The Oregon State Conference held in Oregon 
City last month, following an address made by 
Dr. Charles E. Burton, passed a resolution, in 


part as follows: 

Resolved: That the Congregational Con- 
ference of Oregon, in the session at Oregon 
City, fully endorses the plans suggested by the 
superintendents and the leaders of the denom- 
ination, for the erection at Washington, D. C., 
of a Cathedral Church which shall be a me- 
morial to those who now labor for the advance-- 
ment of the Kingdom through that organiza- 
tion. 

As the proposed edifice is to serve our de- 
nomination in a national way, we, the Congre- 
gationalists of Oregon, deem it a privilege to 
assist in this great enterprise. 
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What Ails the Parents? 


Sune 18, 


Some Problems of Youth Today . ef 


“Mi. daughter,” said a mother to me, 
“reads books that she thinks it 
scarcely proper for me to read!” 


The Realism of Youth 

After I had had my laugh over the in- 
cident, I found myself endeavoring to un- 
derstand it; and the longer I reflected upon 
it, the more light it seemed to cast upon 
the present uncomfortable relations between 
youth and maturity. Here, it is fair to 
suppose, is a young mind that has adopted 
towards matters of sex a realistic, matter- 
of-fact, open-eyed attitude, with an accom- 
panying expectation of choosing one’s way 
without blinders. The contrast between this 
and the mental habits of the present mature 
generation is obvious; but which is the 
shocking fact, the realism of this young 
Woman or the lack of it in us? In the 
great concern of sex, upon which so much 
of the happiness and the moral weal of man- 
kind depends, parents have dodged facts, 
evaded issues, veiled the truth, kept them- 
selves in ignorance,.made shuffling decisions; 
or—if this be a too sweeping judgment— 
they have been held back from realities by 
either timidity, conventionality, intellectual 
twist, or lack of moral force. The literalism 
that is arising in the new generation, though 
it jar our conventionalized minds, and though 
it carries dangers of its own, is necessary 
for the better mastery of affairs that we 
have managed pretty badly. 


The Eyasiveness of Adults 

How far, if at all, is this evasiveness, or 
lack of objectivity, with respect to sex 
typical of the habits of the present mature 
generation with respect to other great in- 
terests? Is it characteristic of our genera- 
tion to look things squarely in the eye; or, 
perhaps, to look some things squarely in 
the eye, but not others? Is it possible, for 
example, that our general respectability, 
our blandness, even our morals and our re- 
ligion have been conventional rather than 
realistic_all along the line? Has the moral 
and religious confusion in which we find 
ourselves at the present moment been thrust 
upon us, or is it rather an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual con- 
dition that prevailed even before the war— 
in those haleyon days when Browning led 
us in singing, “All’s well with the world’? 

It is easy to indict a whole people, a whole 
age, or mankind in general; one has only 
to make a catalog of common faults. Against 
this cheap and fruitless amusement let us 
guard the question that has just been asked, 
but let us press the question home, never- 
theless. It certainly is possible for a gen- 
eration, even a religiously earnest genera- 
tion, to be dull towards one or another mat- 
ter of deep spiritual import. And the in- 
quiry is not out of place whether the dis- 
tracted helplessness with which parents 
of today meet the obstreperousness of their 
children is not a case of sleepy convention- 
ality colliding with the natural results of 
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this same conventionality. In order to keep 
the discussion of this question within bounds, 
I shall speak only of religious people within 
the Protestant churches. Concerning them 
let the endeavor be to understand, not to 
blame. 


The Heart of the Problem 
Our problem is this: To what extent are 
our mature church people in the habit of— 
(1) perceiving where lie the greater issues 
of our life and time; (2) looking for per- 
tinent facts with open minds; and (3) 
proportioning their plans and endeavors to 


the greatness and the difficulty of the tasks" 


thus perceived and understood? And the 
first part of the answer is a further question, 
namely: Has our age brought to us any 


What ails the parents, then? Their re- 
ligion! A respectable, sincere piety that 
is not without good fruits, yet not the 
determining motive or principle where life 
is most active, most new, most a struggle, 
most swift in its movement; a religion 
that saves many individuals from many 
a thing that is evil, and to many a thing 
that is godly; but a religion that, though 
it contains a germ of infinite possibilities, 
is not yet developed into a form that 
could produce a Christlike society. 


specific, characteristic issues for the Chris- 
tian life, or has the duty of our generation 
been simply to attain a high mark in tasks 
already set and understood? 

If we should discover that the age in 
which we live involves us in spiritual prob- 
lems of the greatest moment, yet unprece- 
dented in the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness, then a proper and necessary 
question would be, Did we perceive these 
problems at their birth? Did we go at them 
when conditions were still plastic, or—giving 
our main energies to other matters, and 
contenting ourselves with inherited modes 
of piety—did we allow the new-age condi- 
tions to become set and rigid and spiritu- 
ally resistant? Has our everyday religion 
included alertness for facts, and open- 
mindedness, and the eager humility of the 
learner? Is there in our Christianity any- 
thing that corresponds to the _ scientific 
aggressiveness that is manifested by hygiene 
and sanitation, the sciences that underlie 
industries, and the sciences of human nature 


‘that are cultivated on behalf of business 


efficiency? If generally negative answers 
should have to be given to such questions, 
then it would follow that our religious en- 
deavors, sincere though they be, and not in- 
effective with respect to their chosen ob- 
jectives, have made only an oblique rather 
than a direct approach to the dominant 
realities of our situation, and we should 
have an explanation of much in the religious 
conditions of the day that puzzles us and 
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sometimes makes us gasp in astonishment 
and fear. ; 
Two currents, unquestionably, have been 
flowing through society in our generation; 
one, a current of placid, well-meaning, sin- 
cere piety and church loyalty; the other, 
a swifter stream, in many places twisty and 
turbulent, dashing through the new world 
opened to us by science, invention, and their 
creature, modern industry. To some slight 
extent it is possible to classify individuals 
accordingly. Some represent the religious 
life as it is here described, others represent 
business or professional zeal, or (most often) 
the struggle for decent existence. But, in 
the by and large, both these currents flow 
through the individual souls of us who make 
up the Protestant churches. <A swifter cur- 
rent and a slower current! I am not sure 
how far self-interest controls youth—less 
than it controls maturity, surely; but I am 
certain that youth prefers to launch its canoe 
upon a_ swift-moving river. Moreover, 
within each of us the rapid current tends 
to suck into itself the slower one. It does 
so quietly, unobtrusively; our faith is n 
attacked, nor the supposedly essential forms 
of piety, but—well, what is it that troubles 
us in the youth of today if not the open 
and consistent living forth of the unavowed, 
not-clearly-recognized main interest of a 
parents themselves? “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge!” : 


q 
Influence of the Industrial Revolution 

The grounds for this opinion as to what 
is happening to us are not at all recondite; 
they require no great knowledge of current 
history, and even popular psychology in this 
case will not mislead. All that is necessary 
in order to perceive that this is a true out- 
line of our spiritual condition is to place the 
ordinary activities of our organized religion 
alongside the organized activities in other 
spheres, and contemplate the differences. On 
the one side, the new wine of opportunity 
or (as the case may be) a grand scramble 
for the means of subsistence; the extended 
acquaintance with men; the new clash of 
interests; the surprises of new knowledge; 
the search for more facts; the systematic 
organization of the powers of both external 
nature and of man; a new conception of 
nature as the possible servant of man, and 
of well-directed struggle for the mastery 
of vast forces; the joy of doing things that 
yesterday were unheard-of and impossible— 
this, on the one hand, and on the other, 
what? Certainly, no parallel burst of 
energy, no parallel pursuit of science in 
the interest of spiritual mastery, no eager 
direction of religious concern to the new 
spiritual crises. 

Yes, crises. It was not promptly per- 
ceived—it is not generally realized in the 
churches even at this late day—that the 
modifications of existence wrought by the 
industrial revolution involve so many spirit- 
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ul crises. The new relation of men to 
lings—even in new household utensils, and 
1 new modes of conveyance—does not leave 
; where it finds us. Our personalities are 
sund to be modified in one way or another 
y the materials and the processes in and 
rough which they work. Likewise, the 
resent relations of men to men—the race 
ontacts, the population groupings, the 
iodes of bargaining, the struggles for 
lastery, the types of organization, the edu- 
ational procedures—these 


are unprece- 
ented, and they involve in themselves 


jodifications of the very tissue of spiritual 
fe. For where is our spiritual life if it 
e not in the meanings that we give to 
ersonality ? Yet how slow we have been 
0 realize that here—precisely here, in the 
ontacts of person with person in the mod- 
mm industrial and social life—is the great 
resent Sphere for a vital, creative, and 
herefore exciting religion. 
{ If the “gentle reader” suspects that this 
s too sweeping a judgment upon con- 
emporary adult religion, let him make a 
rucial test by examining the position within 
he churches, the content, and the methods 
# Protestant religious education for the 
ast thirty years. That this is a fair test 
sannot reasonably be denied. At a time 
when all the modern nations haye been 
aL vakening to the key position of education 
within each national life, neglect of religious 
education by the churches would of itself 
argue a sleepy religion. To treat it as a 
secondary concern, an easy matter that does 
not require large expenditure or skill or re- 
search or careful supervision and revision, 
is ipso facto to make it not only generally 
ineffective, but specifically incapable of deal- 
ing with the new spiritual problems that 
the industrial revolution has thrust upon us. 
Whatever we Christians are dead-in- 
earnest about will be reflected in what we 
teach the young. What, then, have we 
taught concerning our new relation to 
things? Concerning our new human con- 
tacts in industry, business, the community, 
the state, the world? What use have we 
made of the sciences, or of scientific method, 
in ascertaining the facts that we need to 
know? There has been a general profession 
of endeavoring to teach the Bible, at least. 
But how many of the youth who are now 
of college age have ever had a good oppor- 
tunity to know what the Bible is and what 
as in it? Or to know what the Christian 
religion is and what its major problems are? 
‘What understanding does current religious 
education give of the spiritual forces, good 
-and bad, within our occupations, our social 
‘telations, our civic institutions, our recrea- 
‘tions, our newer approaches to nature and 
-the resources thereof? Do you question 
whether these are necessary interests of 
Christian education? If so, I shall take 
“you as a living example of the sincere yet 
conventional religion that lets youth slip 
away and then wonders what has happened.* 
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Why the Modern Home Is Inefficient 

» I shall not burden these columns by re- 
-peating what religious educators have been 
“proclaiming—with only moderate effective- 
iaess—from - the beginning of the present 
oy 
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century as to the ineptitude of Protestant 
religious education. But I should like to 
call attention to one point that has been 
largely overlooked. We hear a deal about 
the decay of religious instruction in the 
home, and of the loss of general educational 
power in the family because modern occupa- 
tions so greatly decrease the contacts be- 
tween parent and child. All true enough; 
yet the main reason why the modern home 
is so inefficient lies elsewhere. Parents can- 
not communicate a life that they do not 
possess. What can religious instruction in 
the home avail if neither the father nor 
the mother has mastered the conditions of 
spiritual life in the modern world—rather, 
if they are not engaged in a struggle to 
master them? How could family prayer be 
anything but formal and irksome? Let us 
remember, too, that in our day the young 
have manifold contacts with the side of life 
that creates our new problems. They do 
not readily feel its spiritual intractability, 
for its very bustle and go have a fascina- 
tion for them. Family religion will not 
undergo any significant revival upon the 
basis of our present religious convention- 
ality, but only when parents begin to take 
a questioning attitude towards that which 
now. they take for granted. When religion 
means the spiritualizing of all our contacts 
with the things that modern science and in- 
dustry put within our reach; when it means 
that all our human contacts in the in- 
dustrial order are devoted to the making 
of men who shall be like Jesus; when fathers 
and mothers frankly accept as part of their 
Christian experience all the questioning, the 
protest, the struggle and the self-mastery 
that this implies, then, indeed, the Christian 
home will acquire immense educational 
efficiency. 

Let no one imagine that this means 
teaching of any social dogmatism as re- 
ligion; it means, instead, approaching the 
so-called secular interests of life with an 
open mind and with Jesus’ unconquerable 
respect for’ personality and love for all. It 
does not mean the substitution of something 
else for religious experience, but rather the 
meeting of God face to face in a new sort 
of prayer for the coming of the Kingdom. 
It means no new-fangled theologizing in 
which the laity cannot be expert, but a 
straight-forward, common-sense religious 
realism where now religious conventionality 
dulls our apprehension. 

What ails the parents, then? Their re- 
ligion! A respectable, sincere piety that is 
not without good fruits, yet not the de- 
termining motive or principle where life 
is most active, most new, most a struggle, 
most swift in its movement; a religion that 


the 


*Readers who desire to pursue the ques- 
tion of what Protestant religious education 
is doing with the distinctive problems of our 
time are referred to A. T. Case, Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education. This 
work abundantly proves the general existence 
of an evasiyeness closely parallel to that 


_ which characterizes the conventional treat- 


ment of sex. As to the possibility and the 
necessity of utilizing the social sciences in 
religious education, see G. A. Ellwood, The 


Reconstruction of Religion, and Religion and ~ 


Social Science (particularly Chapter VII). 
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saves many individuals from many a thing 
that is evil, and to many a thing that is 
godly; but a religion that, though it contains 
a germ of infinite possibilities, is not yet 
developed into a form that could produce 
a Christlike society. 


Samuel V. Cole: Laureate 
By Warren Prince Landers 
Tt was a pleasantry around the office that 
Dr. Cole was the “poet-laureate” of “The 
Congregationalist,~ as he frequently con- 
tributed excellent poems on special occasions. 


Crowned we him with laurel once; 
Crown we with olive now. 

How could we with this Master part? 
And need we spare him now? 


Serene and surely poised he walked; 
He moves with calmness There; 

His life was filled with service here— 
It is not less so There. 


Youth found in him both friend and guide, 
And still he leads in light; 

He was our benediction— 
His presence now is light. 


American Tract Society 


Centenary 

The Centennial Anniversary of the American 
Tract Society of New York has just been held. 
Mr. William Phillips Hall was re-elected Pres- 
ident for the twentieth successive time; Rev. 
David James Burrel, D.D., Vice-President ; 
Rev. William Henry Matthews, D.D., General 
Secretary; Rey. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., 
Executive and Recording Secretary; Mr. 
Arthur W. Corbett, Assistant treasurer. The 
honorary vice-president and members of the 
board of managers are the same as last year, 
except that in place of President Marion 
LeRoy Burton, D.D., deceased, and Bishop 
Homer Stuntz, deceased, Rey. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, D.D., and Rey. James H. Gray, D-D., 
were elected honorary vice-presidents, and Rey. 
Curtis Lee Laws, D.D., and Rey. Howard B. 
Grose, D.D., were elected on the board of man- 
agers. The reports were interesting and en- 
couraging, showing that the society is in a 
better condition today than it has been for 
many years. 

The crowning event of the anniversary week 
was a reception and banquet held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, May 18. Rarely, even in New York, 
does one see so distinguished a gathering. Rep- 
resentatives of the great missionary and phil- 
anthropic organizations were present. The two 
chief speakers were Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, and Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 

The society has published literature in 178 
languages and dialects and its publications have 
gone throughout the world. It has appropriated 
nearly a million dollars for tract societies in 
other lands. It has given away $2,750,000 
worth of Christian literature. It has sent out 
tens of thousands of colporters who engaged 
in religious conversations with more than 25,- 
000,000 families, conducted 650,000 religious 
meetings, and distributed millions of volumes. 
The society furnished a colporter for immi- 
grants first at Castle Garden and now at Ellis 
Island for nearly half a century. It has fur- 
nished Bibles for the graduating classes at 
West Point for fifty years. 

It has practically removed a long-standing 
debt, and has greatly increased its trust funds. 
The American Tract Society has had a glorious 
past but fully intends to make the second cen- 
tury even more glorious than the first. 


E, N. H. 
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Campus Pilgrims 
The Holy Place of the Christian College d 


MERICA has no Holy City. No Rome, 
Benares, Mecca, or Jerusalem; no pil- 
grims’ road unless it be the gas-fumed high- 
way, no wayside chapels. There are, of 
course, filling stations, but no pilgrims ex- 
cept. the auto tourists who, even if they 
were moved by pious intent, would lose it, 
with tire troubles, the rising tide of up- 
keep, and the secularizing influence of the 
“road hog.” 

Protestantism, with its tendency to ra- 
tionalize religious experience, has saved 
this continent from much pious humbug, but 
it has also robbed it of much which the 
soul craves, in the way of colorful pageantry 
and the stimulating practice of religious 
pilgrimage to some holy and healing shrine. 

While God is everywhere and every place 
is holy ground, very few mortals possess 
the genius of Jesus, who was one with the 
Father not only on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, but also in his moments of tempta- 
tion, alone in the wilderness or pressed by 
the curious mob. 

Most of us need the stimulus which comes 
from the unusual. Even to Moses every 
bush was not aflame with God, and to Jacob 
every restless night was not a wrestling 
with the angel. 

There is no doubt that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, by providing holy places, satis- 
fies the need of the soul which away from 
the doldrums of daily life vibrates from 
new fervor in a place where tradition and 
faith have erected a healing sanctuary. 

The routine of life, the grind of business, 
the task of the housekeeper, the usual and 
standardized diversions act more or less 
deterioratingly upon the soul, and the home 
church with its often uninspiring furnish- 
ings, the choir with its well-known anthems, 
the minister with his familiar admonitions, 
fail to lift us high into the region of the 
spirit. 

The escape to a summer hotel or “to a 
quiet brook where trout await or evade our 
tempting flies, may rest the body, but the 
soul often fares badly. Solitude has fled 
into the unreachable wilderness; and our 
fellow summer tourists to whom clings the 
odor of gasoline, do not suggest acolytes or 
Sweet incense. On the other hand, a holy 
pilgrimage admirably combines a vacation 
and a spiritual revival. 

It does not matter that a certain place is 
in no particular way holy, or that a pious 
fraud has been practiced on the believer ; the 
faith of the pilgrim makes it holy, purges 
it of fraud, and at the end of the journey 
he has advanced spiritually more than he 
could have, had he remained all his life in 
Gopher Prairie, or had he followed the 
gasoline caravan just to get away and home 
again. 

Wherever there is a real need, there is a 
desire to satisfy it. So the American, or at 
least the college graduate, has his holy city, 
the college town, his holy place, the campus, 
and a holy pilgrimage at commencement 
time. The great universities have captured 
the imagination of the graduate, by their 
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size, by associations in a fraternity house, 
by memories of the big games, and the mass 
thrill when the team came home victorious. 

In a different and far deeper sense have 
the so-called small colleges impressed them- 
selves upon their graduates. No matter how 
small and drear the campus, how poor the 
equipment, and inadequate the faculty, the 
college becomes glorified by the magic of re- 
ligious idealization. Alma Mater is a spirit- 
ual mother to her devout and devoted sons 
and daughters. 

The ‘old grad’ comes back to his college 
in a thankful mood, glad to be away from 
the hurly-burly of business or profession, 
from materialistic success or failure, from 
fulfilled or unfulfilled hopes, back to the 
idealistic environment in which mind and 
soul rose to occasional heights, where 
glimpses of a great past became prophecies 
of a greater future; where, though doubts 
sometimes settled like gloom, windows were 
“opened toward Jerusalem.” 

The center of affection to most of the 
graduates of a Christian college is the 
chapel, and no matter how far they:.have 
been carried away from the religious ideal- 
ism preached there and from the “peace 
which so often descended upon their souls, 
in the chapel they realize again the soul’s 
hunger and thirst; they come back from 
prodigal wanderings to the Father’s house. 
There is no more sacred spot in all Chris- 
tendom than the college chapel in those col- 
leges where the chapel is a place of revela- 
tion rather than of pepping and boosting, 
where the Spirit has a chance to come into 
the hearts of men and women as waves of 
sacred music on the wings of deep quietness. 

There are many elements which have 
given such colleges the character of a holy 
place and made commencement a holy pil- 
grimage. First of all their peculiar history. 
Often they were planted in the midst of a 
raw prairie, by men of vision and devotion, 
and it was supported by the sacrifices of 
devout men and women, who saw in the col- 


lege not an aid to real estate speculation nor. 


a place in which to add to the army of 
exploiters those more skilled at exploiting, 
but an institution of higher learning in 
which the appeal to the soul in the name 
of Christ could be made, without apology 
and without restraint. These colleges have 
the touch of immortality through the mem- 
ory of teachers who were skilled in the 
sciences, who kept the faith and preached 
it; who gave for a small wage all their life 
could yield of Christian friendship and de- 
votion. 

These men and women live in the lives 
made richer by their presence; they still 
live under the shade of the trees they 
planted, and in a spiritual atmosphere which 
cannot be explained as yet by the laws of 
physics; and in the spirit of devotion which 
they inspire, though it may evade the analy- 
sis of the psychologists. 

Every president of such a college knows 


that it is difficult to fill the places of 
men and women; yet if such a college r 
mains a holy and distinct place it must 
its teachers among those who are not one 
masters of arts but also servants of h 
ity, not only doctors of philosophy but 
doctors of divinity in something infinitely 
more than the honorary degree sense, z 
The peculiar character of the Chris 
college and its value to the Kingdom of 
is determined, not by the number of 
dents who study the Bible or who reg 
for courses in comparative religion or 
plied Christianity, but in developing 
retaining the compelling atmosphere of 
Christian faith, so that each student will } 
challenged by it to face the question of t 
supreme value of the soul. This atme 
phere needs to be so compelling that e 
if he resists it and goes away living # 
selfish life, he will in after years come D 
to the campus saying: “This is a holy pla 
and I knew it not.” 
Secondly, the holiness of these collesd 
due to the contributions made by succes 
bodies of students who have lived the 
selves into their fiber. Life lived on a hi 
level has a peculiarly persistent quality, 
the noble aspirations, hopes, dreams, 
endeavors of men stay on, long after 
dreamers have passed from the scene. Mai 
students coming from Christian homes wi 
the prayers of fathers and mothers follo 
ing them, searching for truth on a hig 
plane, seeking ways of service, consecr: 
ing life to a worth-while purpose, haye ke 
the atmosphere of the campus holy. 
In spite of the critical spirit of the tim 
the secularizing tendencies, the sensuo 
ness of the appeal to the eye and ear, 
craving for amusement so characteristic 
this generation, the Christian students 
idealism has kept these colleges Christi 
Without this successive contribution — 
the spiritual wealth of the college it wou 
have been. impossible to keep itself spiri 
ally alive. Collectively this idealism 
serted itself in the Christian Associatio 
which have had to struggle against the 
ligious indifference of the mass, the ridi 
of the “red-blooded men,” and the critic 
attitude of such faculty and students 
do not know that faith has a realm of 
telligence superior to that of logic. 
Bach generation of students natw) 
brings into the college the new curre 
sweeping through the intellectual and soc 
life of the nation. Youth has never orl 
nated either vices or virtues. Adam 
Eve were corrupted by the serpent; flappe 
jazz-hounds, and hip flask toters are the 
tims of their elders who have found t 
twentieth century paradise too drab, 
tame, and have given it a touch of co! 
with the lip-stick, added joy with the saxo 
phone’ and snare drum, and a pleasant odo 
by way of the gin flask. 
It would be a salutary thing to give 
public spanking to those foolish pa 
who send their indolent and purpo' 
children to college with a fast car 
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pple spending money, unable to save them- 


lyes, and acting corruptingly upon others. 
here is no doubt that they are a menace 

‘they come in too large numbers; for 
oney in the hands of irresponsible youth 

about as deadly an instrument as ever has 

en fashioned. The religious life of a 
lege may be strengthened by critical in- 
liry or its struggle against bold unbelief, 
it it may be stifled in a purposeless atmos- 
here created by boys and girls who are 
1e unfortunate victims of indulgent and 
yolish parents. I am more concerned about 
ve youths spoiled by wealth than about 
1ose exploited by capital;. about the chil- 
ren hurt by leisure, more than by labor. 

Happily in increasing rather than in de- 
reasing numbers, students have come to 
uch colleges who are serious-minded and 
tho challenge it to live up to its ideals. 
ver twenty years of teaching in Grinnell 
as increased my respect for the human 
taterial which comes to it from Christian 
omes and churches, and this year’s class 
as in its ranks a larger number of vital 
aen and women who have made a lasting 
ontribution to the spirit of Grinnell. 

Lastly, the Christian college is made a 
oly place by the faith of its alumni. 

Christian colleges are poor, indeed, and 
ace the annual deficit like martyrs, but 
hat which would impoverish them to bank- 
uptey would be the loss of the faith of 
heir alumni. 

Without a loyal alumni all the glow and 
‘lory of the college fades, and it becomes 
ust brick and mortar, grass and dande- 
ions. What the alumni believes about the 
‘ollege that it becomes; its faith saves it. 

Such saving faith has to be earned; it 
2as to be renewed in every successive gradu- 
iting class. No place of pilgrimage can 
maintain itself by the miracles which hap- 
pened in the long ago. It is the healed, the 
refreshed, the comforted pilgrim who at- 
tests the validity of its claims. So no col- 
lege can live upon its past; it has to bless 
each generation of students, and revive and 
heal each returning alumnus. 

May I venture to say, then, that the 
Christian colleges as I know them deserve 
the faith which they have inspired, judging 
by what they have done for the young men 
and women who are leaving them as gradu- 
ates. Many of them came heedless and care- 
less; they go away thoughtful and purpose- 
ful; many of them came only for a diploma, 
and take away an enriched life. 

Some of those who came without a 
thought of their life’s relation to God, go 
away with a personal knowledge of the sav- 
ing Christ. 

It is no doubt true that there are some 
who go away unblessed and unenriched ; 
some perhaps even poorer than when they 
came. I am not sure that it is entirely 
their fault; the college must take its share 
of the blame, perhaps even all the blame for 
some such failure, and when necessary the 
alumni must censure the college for this, 
and not for only its failure to turn out a 
winning team, or for this or that unsolved 
problem of administration. 

In spite, then, of the failures of the Chris- 
tian college in touching the life of every one 
of its students, it has succeeded on the whole 
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in keeping itself true to its purpose. This 
the returning alumni may sense in the qual- 
ity of its graduating class, in the atmos- 
phere which permeates the campus, and in 
the effect of this pilgrimage to its holy 
shrine. 

To the degree that the pilgrims are in- 
spired to nobler and more purposeful liv- 
ing and are healed in their hurts and con- 
soled in their sorrows; to the degree that 
they meet here the spirit of the waiting, 
loving God, to that degree the Christian 
college has justified its existence. 


Samuel Valentine Cole 
By George T. Smart, D.D. 

Many people seem to think of the college 
president as an archangel who rides the 
storms of academic life, or as one who pro- 
cures fabulous riches for institutional de- 
velopment. But he is more than this. At 
his finest he is a spiritual force—a person- 
ality. 

As I consider the life of Samuel Valentine 
Cole this aspect is the most important one. 


Tur LATE PRESIDENT SAMUEL VY. COLE 


President Cole’s favorite theory was that of 
the abundant life. He deprecated educa- 
tion being thought of as a means solely as 
an introduction to a career. It was to be 
something that permanently enhanced the 
sanctities of personal experience, a truly 
cultural process, broadening the outlook on 
life, making deeper the significance of liv- 
ing, and affording permanent satisfactions. 
The process was not to prevent one from 
dealing effectively with the problems of 
practical life; it aided and completed the 
actual approach and made the mastery more 
conclusive in the end. But the ideal and 
the inner stood first. 

Some personalities go about with a shout, 
moving mightily, stirring the dust, and these 
hold the attention of men and often win 
their unjudging plaudits. Others work in- 
wardly, growing ever quieter and deeper, 
half-silenced by the great messages they in- 
wardly hear. I think this was the quality 


of Dr. Cole. He was mastered by the 
eternal quiet. He saw something more per- 
sisting than the changing scenes he so 


quietly controlled. 
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His was a singular combination. He was 
a scholar, a poet, an administrator. He was 


a classical scholar, Virgilian in temper; but 
he added the moral earnestness of New Eng- 
land. Among the moderns he was most at 
home with the high and serious Victorians, 
loving Tennyson, whose influence affected 
his verse, but also at one with Browning’s 
philosophical reflectiveness. 

While he seemed to sum up finely the 
vanishing generation, he did not belong to 
the past. He valued its worth, but he looked 
to the “ever more about to be.” I know of 
nothing more anticipatory of the future 
than his work at Wheaton. Twenty-eight 
years ago this old foundation illlustrated 
the descending scale of things. But, living 


_ by faith, Dr. Cole increased the number of 


seminary students from -fifty to two hundred 
or so.. Each vision opened into another and 
at last into the vision of a college. 

I remember how daring the proposal 
seemed at first; but Dr. Cole had already 
worked it out, and the college came like 
clockwork, and the difficult years we ex- 
pected as the new life supervened on the 
old, were years of interest and satisfaction. 
And now there stands as his monument a 
college of over four hundred students, a 
faculty of forty, and more than thirty 
buildings, with a new one just beginning 
which will allow the enrollment to reach 
five hundred. 

In years of work together I admired his 
judgment and power. He always seemed to 
know what to do in college situations. He 
walked the campus a little apart, until there 
was need of closer touch, and then it was 
offered so delicately that many a life was 
suddenly aware of something more than 
commonly fine in the contact. The students 
rejoiced in the privilege of knowing him in 
his hospitable home, where gracious femi- 
nine influences joined with his in making 
evenings by the fire lasting and happy 
memories. 

I think of Dr. Cole as a representative of 
a noble New England tradition. Brought 
up in a rigorous environment, educated in 
the solid fashion currrent in the college of 
Hawthorne and Longfellow, imbibing a love 
of the best literature, and affected by the 
splendor of classic civilizations, he embodied 
the impressive older disciplines, which fitted 
men to carve out states or to erect scho- 
lastic foundations where these had not been 
before. 

Something high and noble has been given 
to his friends and now is taken away; but 
the memory and inspiration of it remain. 

Wheaton College, 

Norton, Massachusetts. 


Only He who moves the tides can pour into 
the heart of man that flood of spiritual energy 
that lifts the soul stranded in shoals and 
quicksands to new levels of assurance and 
power. Spiritual power comes out of the 
soul’s deep fellowships: from great books, 
from great faiths, from great hopes, and, 


above all, from direct communion with the 
living God. These are the days of spiritual 
opportunity. Take advantage of the tide. 


“Wait on the Lord, be. of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart.”’—Hdward M. 
Noyes. 
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President of Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


N the grounds of a New England college 
O there stands a sun-dial which bears the 
inscription, Wil nisi coelesti radio—Use- 
less without a ray from heaven. It is the 
function of that group of disciplines called 
the humanities to serve as one of the main 
vehicles for the ray from heaven that gives 
value and meaning to life. The late Sir 
strongly. In an address delivered before 
William Osler, by a figure drawn from his 
own profession, has put the case more 


the Classical Association, at Oxford Uni-- 


versity, he likened the humanities to the 
thyroid gland which secretes a certain kind 
of lubricant for the bodily processes and 
keeps the machine going. If you remove the 
thyroid from a man’s anatomy his “thought- 
engines” will slow down and “within a year 
he will sink into dementia.” The humani- 
ties, Dr. Osler declared, do for society at 
large what the thyroid gland does for the 
individual. They make for sanity and life. 

It has always been known that material 
values cannot satisfy our human need; but 
the world is in a position to understand this 
more clearly now than it did a dozen years 
ago. The student of Roman comedy sees a 
new meaning in a line of Terence that once 
received the applause of a Roman audience: 
“T regard nothing that is human as foreign 
to myself.” The spiritual force—call it hu- 
manism or by any other name—which that 
line suggests is absolutely indispensable for 
the growth of individuals and the progress 
of nations in culture and civilization. In 
an age of bitter economic rivalry, social un- 
rest, political realignment, and moral confu- 
sion like the one inaugurated by the Great 
War, the truth needs to be driven home into 
the consciousness of all men that civiliza- 
tion is not chiefly a matter of skill and efli- 
ciency and great inventions and conven- 
iences and comforts and material wealth. 
Civilization is a condition of the mind and 
heart of human beings; it is an attitude of 
the spirit. There may be more civilization 
in a hut than in a palace, more in a dis- 
trict school than in a university; everything 
depends on the fundamental principle and 
the animating motive that are in control. 
The ray must fall from heaven; the thyroid 
must function. The world’s historical rec- 
ord is one long confirmation of the truth 
that man does not live by bread alone; that 
life and growth depend as much on the 
fruits of the spirit as on the fruits of the 
soil; that poetry is no less valuable than 
arithmetic and machinery. 

The present condition of the world im- 
poses no small burden of responsibility on 
those institutions whose particular care it 
is to foster a love of the higher things. And 
yet strangely enough the two subtlest dan- 
gers which the humanities are called upon 
to face are increased not a little, one of 
them by the attitude of the church and the 
other by the attitude of the college. 

The first danger is the danger of being 
replaced by “some plausible but ineffectual 


“counted. 


“William Gathered Sticks” 


The Place of the Humanities in Education © ‘ 


By the late Samuel V. Cole, LL. D. 


substitute.” A former commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, in asserting that 
the humanities for today are economics and 
sociology has overlooked an important fact. 
The exclusive study of scientific subjects, 
or the analytic and scientific handling of 
any subject, no matter how desirable the 
subject may be, will still leave uncared for 
those inteHectual and spiritual needs which 
the old humanities were calculated to meet. 
Did not Darwin find that his devotion to 
science had dulled his former appreciation 
of poetry? And did he not regret this as an 
irreparable loss from his life? The church 
has very properly thrown the weight of its 


influence in favor of those studies which 


deal with the relation of man to man or of 
man to society; but in its reaction from 
theological metaphysics and creedal impos- 
sibilities it has here and there magnified the 
active at the expense of the meditative side 
of the Christian life. The institutional or 
community church, while taking for its 
charter the Book of James and the Parable 
of the Geod Samaritan, should beware of 
forgetting the Book of Isaiah and the Gos- 
pel of John. Life consists of right thinking 
and right feeling as well as of right doing. 
In fact there can be no right doing which 
is not rooted in the silent life within. Every 
good deed is the flower of a good thought. 
Religious workers cannot afford to become 
so intent on the activities of building the 
tabernacle of God as not to consult from 
time to time the pattern shown them in the 
mount. The channels of communication with 
the ideal must never be closed. 

The danger from the college is found less 
in substituting scientifie for humanistic sub- 
jects than in treating all subjects alike as 
supplying so much material—one armful of 
it almost as good as another—for conver- 
sion into that state of mind which the col- 
lege is pleased to label with the A.B. degree. 
What the college apparently wants is a care- 
fully arranged woodpile of facts. 

In a well-known diary written by an Eng- 
lish woman in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century you will find again and again 
the simple entry: “William gathered sticks.” 
Who was this William who, according to his 
sister’s diary, gathered sticks so often? None 
other than the author of the “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality’ and one of the 
splendid names in English letters. William 
Wordsworth made the gathering of sticks 
for firewood subsidiary and contributory to 
a spiritual result. It was that result which 
The college of today sets its stu- 
dents to gathering sticks and then rates 
them educationally by the size and regular- 
ity of the pile. The facts connected with 
the humanities are brought in as dead as 
any other facts and the fire they were in- 
tended to kindle is quite forgotten. The 
college is content to stop with the sticks; 
at any rate the student is. The creative 
faculties sleep on and take, their rest. 

One of the methods adopted far enabling 
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the student to express himself in good 
lish is that of the daily theme. What 
value this method has—and for certain pi 
poses it has considerable value—it does 
go to the root of the matter. Good thinki 
must precede good writing. In other wor 
there can be no expression until there 
something to express. The way to lea 
to write good English—good not merely ir 
form but good in substance—is to read 
ponder the great things already written 
emphasize the word ponder. The poet He 
ace was of the same mind when he said 
thousand years ago to those who w 
write well: “Turn over the Greek writ 
by day, turn them over by night.” That 
to say, read again and again, read 
ponder. The college unfortunately does 
encourage pondering; it demands the ga 
ing of sticks. The kindling power of 
imagination is scarcely given a cha 
Meditation has become a lost art. TT 
is no such thing as college leisure any mo’ 
The time that remains after the sche 
has been satisfied goes to amusements—o 
to absences. It is a singular fact that whi 
a college education costs what it does - 
day, and is regarded as about the most y: 
able thing in the world, it is the one thi 
of which it may be said that the less t 
student gets for his money the better he is 
pleased ; he takes all the “time off” the rule 
will allow. a 
Furthermore the tendency of our edu 
tional system is to concern itself far 1 
with the assimilation than with the acew 
lation of knowledge. It is as if cartl 
after cartload of building material w 
hauled to the chosen spot, and yet the strt 
ture neyer rises. The various kinds of mate- 
rial are thrown down oftentimes in so ha 
hazard a way that the “educated” min 
partakes of the characteristics of a dumi 
ing ground. Dickens déscribes the mixed 
curriculum of Dr. Blimber’s school as wor 
ing great confusion in the minds of h 
pupils, giving them a little of everyth 
and not much of anything in a helter-skelt 
sort of way “so that whether twenty Rom 
luses made a Remus, or hic haec, hoc wi 
Troy weight, or a verb always agreed wil 
an ancient Briton, or three times four we! 
Taurus a bull” were open questions to littl 
Paul Dombey. In a similar state of co 
sion was the mind of the schoolgirl whi 
attempted quotation from the thirteen 
chapter of Matthew ran as follows: “Behol 
a sower went forth to sow. And as he sowe 
he fell by the wayside, and thieves spran 
up and choked him’; or that of the othe 
girl who had “studied” the poems of B 
ant and who, on being asked for a list ¢ 
the poems, gave among others, “Lines t 
Fringed Waterfowl’; or the mind of 
theological student, holding the degree 
Bachelor of Arts, who named in an exam 
nation paper as the three most influentia 
leaders of mankind Plato, Jesus, and Bu 
pest. In each of these cases material y 
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pundant but assimilation defective. There 
1d been slipshod, superficial work. Aristoph- 
nes called the building in which a school 
as held phrontisterion, that is to say, 
inking establishment. Among us the wide 
ariety of subjects both in the preparatory 
ehool and in the college over which the 
tudent is obliged to spread his mind to ex- 
eeding thinness while the one momentous 
hing is the matter of points, and credits, 
nd student activities—all this in the midst 
f the complexities and ceaseless rush anid 
rhirl of modern life would suggest almost 
nything but a quiet retreat suitable for the 
nuses of Greek education. The college is 
loing hardly better than Dr. Blimber’s 
chool if it fails to provide for the educa- 
ional rights of the imagination. There must 
ye time to think and to loaf with one’s soul. 
The curriculum is overloaded: The student 
s obliged to skim over a subject instead of 
yoing down into it. Education becomes a 
series of swallow flights over the field of 
mowledge. The philosophy of the words 
multum quam multa does not get a fair 
nearing. It is forgotten that true education 
has three dimensions—not only length and 
breadth but also depth. The college today 
eoncerns itself chiefly with length and 
breadth. 

Again the reverence for fact as fact re- 
gardless of all other values exercises an 
influence at times more favorable to the 
inanities than to the humanities. When that 
form of activity known as research ceases 
to function either as a revealer of something 
worth-while or as a stimulus for the intel- 
lectual life and, like Solomon the Wise, be- 
comes merely a name to conjure with, it 
must be regarded as one of the most dan- 
gerous idols within the academic enclosure ; 
the sacrifice it demands will let nothing 
escape. 

The flower of inhumanism is seen more 
strikingly than anywhere else, perhaps, in 
what is frequently accepted for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy—not only the sticks 
but oftentimes the slivers, yea, the fine dust 
of knowledge. It is amazing what subjects 
of only microscopic interest or of no inter- 
est at all to human life will receive golden 
hours of attention from the academic mind. 
The doctor’s thesis occasionally makes a 
yaluable contribution to knowledge, but in 
most cases it is a faithful reproduction in 
miniature of the Sahara Desert. The reader 
who plunges in with the intention of going 
through it must take his own stock of hu- 
manism along with him as the traveler in 
‘the desert takes his own supply of drinking 
water, in order to emerge alive on the other 
side. 

Specialization is necessary in civilized life 
—it should call forth our profoundest grati- 
tude—but by no regard for the meaning of 
language can it be called culture any more 
than an undertaker can be called an artist. 
What the college should do in order to vindi- 
-eate its claim as a seat of liberal education 
is to have its humanistic studies taught, not 
merely in a scientific, but also in a human- 
istic way. It all comes back to the man or 
the woman who does the teaching. Does the 
teacher himself possess appreciation, imagi- 
nation, and a human interest in life? There 
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is no real teaching without those qualifica- 
tions. It is the teacher rather than the 
subject taught that makes the lasting im- 
pression on the student’s mind. 

It is the temptation of the scholar to 
dwell apart in a realm of unpractical things 
like the parish priest who climbed into a 
high church steeple to be nearer God; it is 
the temptation of the man of affairs to be- 
come submerged in material things and for- 
get that the world holds anything else of 
value. What we should have for our teachers 
and leaders in these critical times is men 
and women who can take direction and in- 
spiration from the stars and at the same 
time keep their feet upon the ground. Don 
Quixote was an idealist pure and simple; he 
lived in the clouds; he mistook windmills 
for giants; he was always getting into 
trouble. Sancho Panza was a practical man, 
pure and simple; he was of the earth, 
earthy; he took things as they were; his 
strong asset was common sense. Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza traveled together, each 
making up for the deficiency in the other. 
The two kinds of spirit which they repre- 
sented should travel together in your life 
and mine. Idealism alone may become whim- 
sical and dangerous; practicalism alone is 
dull, unimaginative, unprogressive; what we 
need is the subtle, dynamic force created by 
a union of the two—what the late President 
Hyde would call “practical idealism,” as il- 
lustrated in the lives of Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who not only 
dreamed dreams but exercised the power 
of converting those dreams into useful 
deeds. 

The emphasis which the present condi- 
tion of the world requires is an emphasis 
on the ideal as applied to the actual in life; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, on the 
actual as permeated by the ideal. Sancho 
Panza is having it altogether too much his 
own way in some quarters, as Don Quixote 
is in others. Both were present at the Peace 
Conference but neither cared much for the 
assistance or company of the other. The 
trouble with the world today is that the 
Don Quixotes want to flock by themselves, 
as they do in Russia, and the Sancho Panzas 
by themselves, as they do in Wall Street. It 
is on the establishment of mutual under- 
standing and old-fashioned teamwork such 
as Cervantes has symbolized in his immortal 
book that the salvation of society depends. 
The true leader is neither Don Quixote nor 
Sancho Panza but the man who is idealistic 
and practical at the same time. 

To contribute something to an apprecia- 
tion of the ideal as a working factor in life, 
and of the real as something to be dealt with 
and not ignored, should be our immediate 
task. We must not allow the encroachment 
of science or of business or of luxurious liy- 
ing to banish the claims of the spirit. 

Of one of the experiences recorded in the 
New Testament we read that “some said it 
thundered, others that an angel spake.” 
There are always these two ways of inter- 
preting the phenomena of life. But what we 
need—and the right use of the humanities 
will help us to meet this need—is the power 
to hear both the thunder and along with it 
the angel’s voice. 
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Yale Divinity School 


The 103d anniversary of the Yale Divinity 
School was celebrated on Monday, June 1. 
The candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity numbered 51, constituting one of the 
largest classes ever graduated from the in- 
stitution. On Sunday afternoon Prof. Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon delivered the baccalaureate, 
dealing with that true unity.of the followers of 
Jesus, which is expressed not in historical or 
scientific or theological or _ ecclesiastical 
theories, but in the possession of the mind of 
Christ. At the close of the service the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was administered. 

At the commencement exercises on Monday 
Rey. Robert Lowry Calhoun, Ph.D., delivered 
a brilliant address in which he discussed the 
work of the heralds of the Kingdom in the 
service of truth, beauty, righteousness, and 
brotherhood. There were-so many requests for 
its preservation that it will be printed in full 
in the Yale Divinity News. The graduating 
class was represented by four speakers: Harold 
G. Jones, James B. Berry, Ross J. Griffith, and 
Jobn R. Barton. : 

At the close of the exercises the alumni 
luncheon was served to 100 guests in Dwight 
Hall. Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, president of 
the alumni association, presided and called 
upon various speakers. Mr. J. O. Smith spoke 
for the graduating class and Dean Brown dis- 
cussed the hopes and plans of the school. For 
the ensuing year Rey. Elmore M. McKee was 
elected president, Rev. John H. Grant yice- 
president, and Professor Bacon secretary. 


Pe Is 


Christian Endeavor in the 


Baltic States 


Word has been received at the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor headquarters, in Boston, of an 
unusually significant meeting which has re- 
cently ‘been held in Riga, Latvia, of Christian 
Endeavor representatives from the five coun- 
tries bordering upon Russia,—namely, Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland. 

In all of these countries the Christian En- 
deavor movement has a considerable following, 
and it is a sign of the growing unity among 
these nations that the young people have 
formed a “Border States’ Union,” as it ig 
called, for the purpose of uniting in Christian 
fellowship the youth of these countries, and 
for the purpose of introducing the Christian 
Endeavor movement into Russia when the 
Soviet Government will allow it. 

Many of the clergymen and religious leaders 
of these countries, who were present at this 
convention, said that they had never been 
clear on the principles of the movement, but 
now they had been initiated into them they 
would stand by them through thick and thin. 


At the closing public meeting a resolution 
was passed, urging the Endeavorers to work 
in their several countries for prohibition and 
world peace. 


Rey. James Kelly of Scotland, president of 
the European Christian Endeavor Union, who 
was a leading speaker at the convention, and 
who has visited all the countries of eastern 
Hurope, said: 


There are great opportunities in these coun- 
tries for the development of Christian work. 
Men and women are hungry for the word of 
God. Parents are very anxious that their 
children should receive definite Christian in- 
struction, that they may grow up to be good 
men and women and Christian citizens. There 
is a burning desire on the part of Christian 
people for world-wide peace. The man in the 
street hates war and wants to have nothing 
to do with it. He will follow any leader or 
party that is prepared to bring in a better day. 
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What Is in ‘the Mind of the Boy? 


A world-wide inquiry on Youth and the Christian Way of Life in a Changing World has been initiated 4 
by the World’s Committee of the Y. M. CO. A. in preparation for its World’s Conference, the first since 1913, 
The “Friends of Boys”—any man, anywhere, who is 
working with boys, whether a parent in the home, an officer in the church, the school or the club, or in the 
Y. M. C. A., a man living in touch with boys of any race and under any conditions—have been invited to 
share in this preparatory study. The plan is outlined in the first number of the “World’s Youth,’ a maga- 
zine published monthly under the direction of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. The progress of 
this inquiry into the life of youth will be discussed from time to time in this magazine, and referred to as 
We quote below from the article mentioned above. 
to keep in close touch with this plan as well as the many other splendid. features of this new magazine pub- 
lished under the editorship of Basil Mathews and Tracy Strong. Address the “World’s Youth,” 3, Rue Général 
Dufour, Geneva, Switzerland. (Individual membership, including subscription to the magazine, $1.00.) 


to be held in Helsingfors, Finland, August 1-6, 1926. 


the “Helsingfors Study.” 


HAT is in the mind of the boy? As 
Wie studies daily in his school; toils 
for hours over the loom of beautiful Chinese 
rugs; plays in the streets of Cairo; shines 
shoes in Constantinople; plows the fields in 
Russia; meets in his clubs in America and 
Britain; climbs his mountains in Switzer- 
land; or plays his games in all parts of the 
earth. What is he thinking about? What 
is his idea of the world, the church, the 
home, his friends? 

To look into the heart of a boy and dis- 
cover his motives is one of the most fas- 
cinating and important studies. The ques- 
tionnaire prepared-for boys twelve to four- 
teen years of age is a tool to help you seek 
the inner life of a boy and then share with 
others, through the World’s Youth and a 
new book, The World’s Boys, the results of 
your search. Similar studies have been pre- 
pared for older boys and young men. 

No one knows the weaknesses of this 
questionnaire, and for that matter the whole 
method of questionnaires, better than the 
groups of men and boys of different nations 
who have spent on its preparation weeks of 
thought and prayer. Yet with all its weak- 
nesses we still believe that with it as a 
basis men can seek the thought and heart 
life of the boy. The essential thing is that 
inquiry be used with boys. Out of your 
constructive criticism as well as out of the 
results: of your questioning all may learn 
better how to approach the boy and prepare 
him for the changing world. 

Some evening after the meal-hour a father 
talking to his boy can suggest that boys in 
all parts of the world are expressing their 
ideas through this world inquiry. Together 
father and son can talk over what the ques- 
tions mean, if there ‘is any explanation 
needed, and then request that the boy write 
down his ideas as best he can. ‘The re- 
sults whether complete or not will be il- 
luminating as to the weakness of approach 
of the questionnaire, the lines of interest of 
the boy—and, what is more important, the 
resulting conversation may reveal some of 
the boy’s needs in which the father or the 


friend, through fellowship, can be of service.’ 


Or again in the schoolroom the teacher 
can present the inquiry to his class of boys, 
or girls, and awaken their interest in the 
results which will be secured from boys in 
other parts of the world. As a still better 
plan, the questionnaire may be readapted 
and used as a basis for group discussions 
with a class or a club of boys. In this way 
individuals check each other and the group 
moves to general conclusions that are more 


trustworthy than any single unsupported 
assertion. The alert leader, acting as an 
intelligent observer, gathers much from the 
trend of the discussion, and the side lights 
are frequently of greatest value. Care should 
always be taken that the adult does not 


force his opinion on the group, aS boys are’ 


often inclined to answer questions so as to 
please the leader. 

Special adaptations of the Helsingfors 
Study are being made by different countries. 
Make certain to get in touch with the nation- 
al headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. of your 
country before making extensive use of the 
questionnaire. Results of your inquiry into 
the mind of the boy should be sent to the 
National Office of the Y. M. C. A. or to 
Commission Secretary 3, Rue Général’ Du- 
four, Geneva (Switzerland). 

Let us not be afraid of the question 
method. It is the child’s own approach 
to knowledge and through questions often 
opens his mind and his heart to the great 
truths of man and God. One of the most 
thrilling creative moments in human history 
is when God calls on Job to prepare for 
athletic mental stress and then through a 
series of sublime questions, rolling like 
waves from God’s own ocean upon the beach 
of human doubt, he drives Job toward the 
core of ultimate truth, and creates new and 
impregnable faith. 

Can we, with the same goal in view, seek 
to lead the boy to hear God’s message to 
him and then, by a common sharing, pre- 
pare them for a better and a finer world? 

The World's Youth will send you on re- 
quest study outlines which go into more 
detailed methods of presenting these ques- 
tions to boys. 
fifteen to eighteen years of age, deal in a 
much more thorough way with the religious, 
social, and international problems facing 
youth today. The World’s Youth will gladly 
send copies to.the ‘Friends of Boys” who 
are interested. 


Selected Questions from 
“The Younger Boy and His World” 
(For Boys 12-14) 


PERSONAL INTERESTS 


What are three of your favorite games? 

What in your play has ever led you 
into trouble? 

What is your favorite “hobby” ? Why? 

Name three books which are most liked 
by boys you know. Why do they like 
them? 

5. Do you know any books which have a 

bad influence on boys? Why do you 

think their influence bad? 
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The inquiries for older boys, © 
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All friends of boys will want 


What is your favorite magazine? Why 
do you prefer it over others? 
What were the most important i 
ences in your life as a boy of 10? 
What are most important influences 
now? 
What in your neighborhood has the 
‘most harmful influence on boys? — 
Who are your favorite heroes of 
present or from history? 
In your opinion who is the ste 
person who ever lived? 
What are the qualities in him that 
would like to have? How ean a | 
in your circumstances get th 


THE Home 


What part does a boy have in mak 
a good home? d 

What influence does your home have | 
your religious life? On other thi 
you do? 

If you were in your father’s or moth 
place, what things would you ch 
about the home? ee, 

What could you do to make your hone 
happier just as you are, with 
changing places with your parents? . 


CHURCH 


What characters in the Bible are yow 
favorites? What do you like about 
them? 

What stories in the Bible do you like 
best? Why do they appeal to you 

What do you like best at Sunday sch 
and church? 

What are your favorite hymns? W 
do you like each one? 1 

What real help to daily living con 
from going to church? 

What changes would you suggest wh 
might make the church and its 
ices of greater value toa boy? 

What difference does it make to 
church whether you are interested 
it or not? . 

What can a boy do to help the chureh? 


NATION 


What is a nation? a 
How can a boy best be loyal to his 
country ? z 
What does it mean to be patriotic? Hi 
can a boy best show his patrioti 
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How many nations were necessary 1 
furnish your dinner? 

What modern inventions bring 
country closer to its neighbors? — 

From what nations besides your ow 
do you know boys of nearly your 
age? 4 

What great men do you admire whe 
are of another nation or race? 

How do boys treat foreigners? 

How would you treat a boy of a di 
ent color? 

Has God any favorite nation? 
reasons why you think as you do. 

Does God love the boys of your 
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better than the boys of another? Why 
do you think he does, or does not? 

If you were captain of a team and two 
boys, one black, one white, of equal 
ability, were trying to “join the team,” 
what would you do if there were but 
one place open? 

. How can a boy be loyal to his own 
country and also to the ideal of world 
brotherhood? 

In what ways can you come to under- 
stand boys of another nation? 

. What do you think war is like? 

. What good qualities does it develop in 

’ people?—what bad qualities? 

. What else besides war might develop 
in persons the qualities which come 
out in war? 

Why didn’t Christianity prevent a 
world war? 

If all people were really Christians, 
what kind of war would there be? 

. What should a Christian do in case of 
war? 

; What can boys do to prevent war? 


Gop AND IDEALS 

. When and how do you, or boys you 
know, pray? 

. What things do you expect a boy who 
is a Christian to do? A boy who is 
not a Christian? 

) What is the difference if any between 
being a good boy and being a Chris- 
tian? 

). To what extent has your conduct been 
‘influenced by Jesus Christ? ~° 

. What is your idea of God? 

2 What kind of boy do you think Jesus 
Christ was at your age? 

3. What does it mean to a boy to be a 
Christian? 

t{- What is the best argument for Chris- 
tianity that you could give to another 
boy? 


Nith the Schools and Colleges 


Hartford Commencement 

To those interested in the training of min- 
sters and Christian workers “Hartford” no 
mger means the old theological seminary 
opunded at Wast Windsor Hill and now ap- 
roaching its centennial but the new Hartford 
Seminary Foundation which includes the The- 
logical Seminary, the School of Religious 
-edagogy and the Kennedy School of Missions, 
raining for all the varied forms of Christian 
ervice. 

Last year one of the features of commence- 
nent was joy in the news of President Mac- 
cenzie’s recovery of health and the hope that 
1e could resume his work in the fall; this 
rear commencement sees the end of a year’s 
york and finds him in his accustomed place 
yn the program with an address at the anni- 
versary dinner and the charge to the gradu- 
ating classes. 


NEw BUILDINGS 

The first of the group of new buildings, 
Mackenzie Hall, the women’s dormitory, has 
been in use over a year. Avery Hall, the new 
building which will house the Case Memorial 
Library, is well under way and will soon be 
roofed in and probably completed early next 
winter. Knight Hall, the classroom building 
of the School of Pedagogy, made possible by 
the splendid gift of $75,000 with which Dean 
Edward H. Knight and his daughters crowned 
his life work of devotion to the school, will be 
completed in August and will probably be 
used for certain classes even before the whole 
Foundation moves to the new grounds. The 
$25,000 needed to complete the building in 
addition to Dr. Knight’s gift was reported 
raised and mostly paid, with a balance of over 
$1,000 in excess, from the gifts of the gradu- 
ates and friends of the school. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The alumni still further emphasized their 
loyalty to the school and their affection for 
Dean Knight by assuming responsibility for 
furnishing a reception and assembly room in 
Knight Hall to be known as the Alumni 
Room. 

The trustees, at their meeting, May 26, 
took steps for pushing the construction of 
other buildings out of the funds received from 
the advantageous disposal of the old seminary 
property on Broad St. Work will be begun 
almost at once on the Men’s Dormitory, the 
classroom building of the Theological Semi- 
nary, such portion of the proposed Adminis- 
tration Building as may be necessary for the 
heating plant, and the Tower which will be a 
significant and beautiful architectural feature 
linking Avery Hall and the Administration 
Building and, besides other uses, serving the 
somewhat prosaic but necessary function of 
providing in one of its turrets the smoke stack 
of the heating plant. It is confidently ex- 
pected that these buildings will be finished and 
ready for use by the fall of 1926. 


PASTORAL UNION 


The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union 
was held Tuesday morning, May 26. Dr. P. 
Miles Snyder of East Hartford, the retiring 
moderator, was to have made an address but 
the sudden death of his wife Saturday even- 
ing, May 23, made his attendance impossible. 
He had, however, prepared his paper which 
was read by Dr. W.-F. English. The tragic 
and unexpected appropriateness of his theme 
deeply affected the members of the Union. He 
had chosen to speak on “Being Prepared for 
the Unexpected.” The strange coincidence 
gaye a challenging interest to an. admirable 
paper which would of itself have challenged 
interest by its wit, its sane common sense, 
and its profound conviction of the reality and 
the love of a God who can be trusted. 


ALUMNI MEETING 


The meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Seminary. Tuesday afternoon, at which 
Rey. Watson Woodruff who is achieving not- 
able success in the Center Church, South Man- 
chester, presided, engaged in a stirring dis- 
cussion of church publicity under the lead of 
Dr. J. N. Lackey of the Central Baptist 
Church, Hartford, Dr. W. B. Tuthill of 
Lowell, and Rey. W. R. Blackmer of Saxton’s 
River, Vt. After the reports of the classes 
which were holding reunions, the alumni gatia- 
ered in the corridor of Hosmer Hall to dedi- 
cate a tablet in memory of George Perkins 
Knapp, of the class of 1890, placed by his 
classmates. Prof. C. M. Geer made the pres- 
entation, Rev. T. C. Richards of Medford, 
Mass., spoke a few words of loving memory 
and of eulogy, and Rey. Richard Wright of 
Winter Park, Florida, offered prayer. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


At the anniversary dinner, Dr. Ashley D. 
Leavitt of Harvard Church, Brookline, and a 
member of the board of trustees of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, presided with his 
usual felicity and efficiency. Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, Secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, spoke on Missions and Govern- 
ment. President Mackenzie spoke with great 
feeling of his joy in being back to take part 
in such an occasion and set forth with his 
old-time vigor and inspiring power the prog- 
ress and prospects of the institution and em- 
phasized the continuance of the historic spirit 
and position of the seminary as holding fast 
to the truth of God while ever welcoming new 
light and new truth and determined to use 
it all for the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of his Kingdom. The final words for 
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the graduating class were spoken by one of 
their own number chosen by themselves, Miss 
Mary Ella Bakewell of Sewickley, Pa., who 
as it happens is an Episcopalian. Probably 
it was the first time that such a part was 
taken in such an institution affiliated with the 
Congregational Churches by a woman or by 
an Hpiscopalian. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 


At the graduation exercises of the three 
Schools of the Foundation, May 27, the ad- 
dress was given by Dr. James Gordon Gilkey 
of South Church, Springfield, Mass., and pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Amherst Col- 
lege, on the theme, “The Challenge of the Old 
Chureh to the New Generation.” It was 2 
stimulating address expressing confidence that 
the Christian Church with its divine message 
and its divine Lord is equal to the need, and 
kindling in the mind and heart of every young 
man or woman going out to any form of Gos- 
pel service the conviction and the joy that the 
task is splendidly worth while. President 
Mackenzie’s charge to the graduating classes 
was based on the Apostle’s words which he 
gave them as a motto and a life-text “Fellow- 
laborers with God.’ With God he emphasized. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Several appointments were made to the 
faculties of the different schools, partly to 
fill vacancies and partly to provide enlarged 
work. In the School of Missions, Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Randall of the University of Michi- 
gan, was made instructor in phonetics; Dr. 
John J. Banninga was made instructor on 
India; and Mrs. Mary L. Daniels, who has 
already made her influence deeply felt in the 


school, was made instructor in missionary 
practice. In the School of Pedagogy Miss 
Hleanor Hope Johnson and Miss Jean 8. 


Moore, who were awarded the degree of Ph.D., 
were appointed associate professors in their 
respective fields of psychology and pedagogy. 


In the Theological Seminary, Rev. Plato 
Ernest Shaw, B.Litt. (Oxon) was made as- 
sociate professor in church history. The 


trustees and faculty felt obliged with great 
regret to accede to the request of Prof. Waldo. 
S. Pratt, Doc. Mus., that he be placed on 
the retired list, and he was made professor 
emeritus. 


CHANGES IN NAME AND CURRICULUM 


Even this fragmentary account must not 
end without mention of changes proposed in 
the School of Pedagogy. It was voted to ap- 
prove the change of the name of the school 
to “The Hartford School of Religious Hduca- 
tion,” the change being made because ‘“Reli- 
gious Education” has come to have more nearly 
the technical and generally understood mean- 
ing which the word “Pedagogy” was intended 
to convey when that name was adopted. The 
school has also done away with the so-called’ 
“Diploma Course” and now requires for ad- 
mission at least two years of college work or 
a normal school graduation. The school will 
also hereafter grant the degree of Master of 
Arts in Religious Education and require this 
degree as a preliminary for the degree of Ph.D. 
Hartford is very much alive and is determined’ 
to give the best possible scientific and practi- 
cal training for all the varied forms of Chris- 
tian work and social service which are calling 
for trained leaders whether in the pulpit or 
the mission field or in that vastly important 
field of religious education. GueSsa lis 


The Pastor Says: The so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion is really a quarrel 
between the science of today and that of yes- 
terday.— John Andrew Holmes. 
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Recent Books on Russia 

Tuer SprCcTER, by ELIZABETH SHAPLEIGH, 
M.D. (The Four Seas Co. $2.00). Dr. Shapleigh 
disclaims being ‘a professional writer,’ but 
she writes interestingly, and her book has the 
advantage of being a personal record of what 
she saw and of “what the Russians are think- 
ing and feeling and suffering”’—or were in 1921, 
when she went into Soviet Russia, passing 
through Siberia. Just why she went is not 
fully apparent. She seemed to have no mis- 
sion of relief or medical purpose, but to be 
actuated as an American by a desire to be a 
sort of self-appointed ambassador of commu- 
nistic good will. Despite her deep sympathies 
with Sovietism she was evidently suspected of 
being a spy and nearly lost her life. There is 
a naive honesty about both Dr. Shapleigh and 
her book. She is manifestly a sincere idealist, 
but, perhaps unconsciously, she paints a pic 
ture strongly at variance with her own credu- 
lous faith in Russian communism. The period 
at which she visited Russia was one of deep 
suffering from famine, disease, and unsettle- 
ment. There are many evidences that condi- 
tions have greatly improved, but the commu- 
nism in which Dr. Shapleigh had so much faith 
has been modified or abandoned. It is a strange 
type of mind that sees everything in America 
at its worst, and everything in Russia at its 
best, and not quite, despite its high purpose, 
the discriminating type of mind that is most 
needed both in America and Russia at the 
present hour. 

RELIGION IN Russ14 UNDER THE SOVIETS, 
by BisHor RicHarp J. CooKEe (Abingdon 
Press. $2.00). Bishop Cooke makes high pro- 
fession of impartiality, but in reality he is 
swayed by an ultra-conservative bias fully as 
strong as the pro-Soviet bias in Dr. Shap- 
leigh. It looks as if the “Living Church” 
movement was regarded somewhat too opti- 
mistically by Bishop Blake ‘and Editor Hart- 
man, of Zion’s Herald, but Bishop Cooke is 
too obsessed with the Soviet outrages against 
the former Orthodox Greek Church to allow 
any value whatever to the “Living Church” 
movement. Surely backgrounds and _ causes 
must be taken into account. It is not neces- 
sary, or possible, to defend the Soviets in 
their treatment of religion. One may recog- 
nize quite frankly that Russia has been con- 
fronted with the threatened entire eclipse of 
the Christian religion and that many, if not 
most, revolutionary leaders have been aggres- 
sively atheistic. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Orthodox Church was formerly a chief 
agent of oppression, and that the horrors that 
came upon it were all the greater because of 
its former tyranny. Bishop Cooke does not 
seem to have taken this into account. In his 
closing pages he expresses optimism. Both 
Russia and the Church will live. But he does 
not see adequately that this hope is already: 
being fulfilled under very difficult conditions. 
Bishop Blake’s side of the case ought to be 
read along with Bishop Cooke’s. 

LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN D1A4Ry, by PrvrRIM 
SorRoKIN (Dutton. $3.00). 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLUTION, by PIrrRIM 
A. SoRoKIN (Lippincott). 

Professor Sorokin’s Diary constitutes an ex- 
cedingly valuable story of the Kerensky Reyo- 
lution and of later developments in Russia. 
The author’s life story-is one of deep interest. 
The son of a working man, arrested at the age 


of 17 by the Czar’s government because of his 
revolutionary activities, Professor Sorokin 
had much to do with the Revolution of 1917. 
He was Kerensky’s secretary, editor of the 
Will of the People (the Revolution’s official 
newspaper), a member of the All Russian 
Peasant Soviet, and a member of the Council 
of the Republic. When the Bolsheviki over- 
threw the Kerensky régime and Professor Soro- 
kin refused to go to the extreme lengths de- 
manded, he was compelled to fly for his life. 
He was twice arrested and imprisoned, and 
though condemned to death was saved by the 
intervention of a former pupil. After four 
years of intense danger, poverty, and suffering, 
he was expelled from the country in 1922. 

‘Professor Sorokin’s Diary does not cover 
more recent developments in Russia which on 
the authority of various writers seem to have 
tended toward stability, but the authentic, 
first-hand narrative throws important light 
upon the spirit of the Revolution and upon the 
tragic tyrannies that quickly asserted them- 
selves after the overthrow of Czarism and of 
the liberal constitutional movement which it 
was hoped would take the place of autocracy. 
In The Sociology of Revolution, Prof. Sorokin 
incidentally reveals the later course of his life 
and development. His revolutionary experi- 
ences led him very decidedly to question the 
value of revolutionary. methods and to a con- 
viction of the need of orderly social control as 
a condition of real progress. Revolutionary and 
conservative tendencies are constantly present 
in society, but an excess of either tends in- 
evitably toward reaction. To avoid such ex- 
cess and reaction and maintain equilibrium in 
progress now seems to Sorokin the desirable 
method of avoiding the evil concomitants of 
revolution, which he describes with much 
thoroughness. 

THE REFORGING OF RUSSIA, by EDWIN WARE 
HHULLINGER (Dutton. $3.00). A most impor- 
tant source of information concerning Russia, 
partly because Mr. Hullinger takes up the 
story where many other writers leave off, and 
partly because he has had unusual opportunity 
to know the facts. His book tells the story 
of Russia since 1921, when the New Economic 
Policy was adopted succeeding the breakdown 
of the communistic experiment. The author’s 
appreciation of the crucial and tragic nature 
of Russia’s situation as well as his optimism 
in relation to reconstruction are indicated in 
his title. Mr. Hullinger represented the United 
Press in Russia and after several months of 
observation during which he was allowed to 
go about with freedom he was suddenly ex- 
pelled on 48 hours’ notice for giving the facts 
too openly in his press despatches. This is a 
book that everybody who wishes real insight 
into Russian facts and conditions should be 
sure to read. 

Tur SHADOW OF THE GLOOMY JTPAST, by 
FrerpINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI (Dutton. $3.00). 
A book valuable for its revelation of the back- 
grounds of Russian life. No one can under- 
stand the facts who does not understand their 
setting, and this book makes possible some ade- 
quate comprehension of the tragedy of revolu- 
tionary and of pre-revolutionary days. Fear, 
superstition, corruption, cruelty are all por- 
trayed with realism. The extreme nature of 
much that appeared in the author’s former 
books, especially Beasts, Men, and Gods led 
to a challenge of Mr. Ossendowski’s honesty 
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and veracity, but the New York Times « 
months ago investigated the manner and yin 
cated him against these attacks. 

Tue CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF RUSSIA 
LEO WIENER (Little, Brown. $2.50). Th 
not a study of dramatic events in Russia, 
of Russian dramatic literature. The auth 
Professor of Slavic Languages and- Litera 
at Harvard University. Only one who 
the field as thoroughly as the author can 
competent either to commend or critici 
work of this nature, but Professor Wie 
volume gives the impression of accuracy 
good judgment. It is interesting to read 
history of the drama in relation to ge 
Russian contemporary history. The record 
one of repressions, censorships, and impri: 
ments that throw much light on the und 
ing causes of the Russian upheaval. 


Fiction 
Tue Missine INITIAL, by NATALIE Su 
Lincotn (Appleton. $1.75). Another n 


-which will make some of the lovers of mys 


stories sit up all night to read. 

Lire AND Prica, by GILBERT FRAN 
(Century. $2.00). Written in the auth 
usual gripping style, this story of a very yo 
girl artist who, “on her own,” is plunged 
the stirring life of London and especially 
the exciting life of Fleet Street, holds 
reader’s attention at the same time that it ral 
surprises him by its boldness. A _ bri 
English novelist, whom Erica innocently ad 
as a friend, is the subject who well plays 
part of villain. It is to be hoped that 
author has no one in mind for this part, 
the impression he leaves on the read 
mind is most disagreeable. 

PorTUGUESE SILVER, by CHARLES NEY: 
Buck (Century Co. $2.00). A mystery 
in which an aristocratic and treasonable Ii 
ian criminal is trapped, on Cape Cod of 4l 
places! Of course there is plenty of act 
and a heroine who performs incredible fe 
of diving and swimming. Perhaps such mi 
acles happen on the Cape. j 

ANYTHING But THE TRUTH, by Canorx 
WELLS (Lippincott. $2.00). Miss Wel 
method of writing a mystery story is too ¥ 
known to need description. There is a murd 
and when its solution has been attempted 
various ways, Fleming Stone, the master 
tective, is brought in and quickly solves 
problems. One gets unduly the impression 
something constructed according to formula 


(MarIELLA oF OuT-WEsT, by Hria Hiee 
son. (Pirret & Co.) Mariella is brought 1 
in a home where a constantly nagging mot 
makes the atmosphere unpleasant and oft 
difficult. A young man who comes to teach i 
the town has a great influence over Mariel 
life and falls in love with her. She, however 
feels herself pledged to a boyhood friend am 
tries to keep true to him contrary to her re 
feeling. Sacrifice and devotion make the 1 
winding of this skein of circumstances 
an interesting story. : 

Mrs. Wit1IAM Horton SPEAKING, by FA 
Nix Ki~pourNneE (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). A br 
somewhat humorous picture of the first year 
two of married life in a wild Western tow 
It contains many shrewd observations 
hints as to the success or failure of these y 
disguised in a pleasing story form. 
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‘OUR INVALID PARISH’ 
E Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Mental Surgery 

Psychology as a science is in its infancy. 
iyestigators are now groping their way to 
understanding of the mind, as in the past 
hers have slowly felt their way to a better 
nderstanding of the body. ‘Then, little by 
ttle, they are learning to use their discoy- 
‘ies so as to help sufferers get free from the 
arm that has been done by unclear thinking, 
nwholesome emotional reactions, and cank- 
red “childhood remnants.” 

The eminent English psychiatrist, J. A. 
[adfield, in his valuable little book called 
-sychology and Morals, tells of a man nearly 
hirty years old who had not been able to take 
lilk since he could remember. It was sup- 
osed to be due to some inborn physiological 
eculiarity. But here was the reason, as it 
ppeared when the hidden contents of his 
tind were explored. When he was a child of 
hree a physician tried to make him swallow 
_ yile-tasting powder administered in milk. 
\fter the child had made five ineffectual at- 
empts, the doctor clamped his mouth tight 
hut with his hands, and held them there till 
he milk went down. ‘The boy choked, and 
most suffocated. In later years, though the 
xxperience had utterly vanished from the con- 
scious mind, it had not been forgotten by the 
subeonseious mind. There the idea of milk, 
und the emotion of abhorrence, existed as a 
“complex.” But when, after hypnosis, the 
incident was brought back to the man’s con- 
scious memory, and he looked at it clearly and 
understandingly with his matured mind, the 
“complex” was dissolved. The emotion of re- 
pugnance was separated from the idea of milk. 
He immediately drank a glass of milk and 
enjoyed it. 

The same psychiatrist tells of a man who 
was afflicted with a trembling of his hand 
when he engaged in any hard work, whether 
physical or mental. He had had it since child- 
hood, and his father had had it before him, 
and of course the popular explanation held 
that it had been inherited. But it had not 
been inherited. When he was a small child 
his father had held him down while a sur- 
geon probed and cleaned a wound. The char- 
acteristic tremor of the father’s hands was felt 
by the boy, and, though speedily forgotten by 
the conscious mind (if ever noticed, indeed), 
was held fast by the subconscious mind and 
associated with the idea of strain. Whatever 
‘may have been the reason for the father’s tre- 
mor, the son’s was mental in its origin. 

The wise and skillful psychiatrist does for 

the mind what the surgeon sometimes has to 
do for the body. He finds the hidden focus 
of infection, and opens it up so that it may be 
drained. { 
' But this kind of dragging out of old dis- 
tressing memories and emotions from their 
hiding places, this forcing of the mind to re- 
live old painful experiences for a therapeutic 
purpose—this is a very different thing from 
that. morbid dwelling upon unpleasantness 
which some people habitually practice. This 
leads to health. The other leads to worse 
‘sickness. Pain, suffering of whatever kind— 
these are facts; but they are not the only 
facts of life. The possibility of living victo- 
riously, no matter what comes, is a greater 
fact. 

The auto-suggestion about which we are 
hearing so much is a method by which a man 
é (Continued on page 788) 
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Closet anv Altar. 


THE INCARNATION OF TODAY 


Ye are the light of the world. A city that 
is set on an hill cannot be hid— Matt. 5: 14. 


In the Lord Jesus Christ we not only see 
the glory of God, but also the glory of man, 
and henceforth must judge humanity in the 
light of the incarnation, the cross, and the 
heavenly universe of which Christ has taken 
possession in our name.—W. L. Watkinson. 


Christianity is not to be defended by 
mere argument, by the able use of elegant 
terms and subtle phrases: Christianity does 
not challenge the world to a battle of opin- 
ions. Christianity is an incarnation; it 
stands on its own living men and says: “This 
is my work. If you want us to talk with 
you mere opinions and views and theories, 
you can answer me back—wisely, as you 
may suppose; but the controversy I have 
with the world is this: Produce your men 
and I will produce mine.” The tree is known 
by its fruits—Joseph Parker. 


O Jesus Christ, grow thou in me, 
And all things else recede ; 

My heart be daily nearer thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 


Each day let thy supporting might 
My weakness still embrace ; 

My darkness vanish in thy light, 
Thy life my death efface. 


Make this poor self grow less and less, 
Be thou my life and aim; 
O make me daily, through thy grace, 
More worthy of thy name. 
J. O. Lavater, abr., 
Mrs. H. B. Smith, tr, 


When He incarnates Himself afresh in 
the body of every one who is in straits, and 
assures us in his most solemn parables that 
whatever we do to the hungry, the thirsty, 
the stranger, the sick, and the capltive, is 
done to him, he endows the unfortunate 
with an inexhaustible inheritance. By one 
stroke he makes them the heirs of the deep- 
est gratitude which the human heart has 
ever known, and secures for them all we 
would do for himself. They are now his 
body, over which the precious ointment has 
to be poured.—John, Watson. 


Christ was the organized beneficence of 
God, here to bless man, here to help man 
to live, as man ought, healing him, helping 
him, being his physician, friend, counselor. 
All these things must. the church as the 
incarnate Savior be and do; and how is the 
church to have power to do it? She must 
be the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit; God 
must dwell in her and be her life—<A. WM. 
Iairbairn. 


O God, the assurance of our eternal life, 
grant us light and strength to be good fol- 
lowers of our Brother, Jesus Christ, in these 
trial days of our mortality. Uphold and 
comfort all who suffer. Let thy Kingdom 
come in the hearts of men, that we may re- 
build our world in justice and good will. 
We bless thee for thy presence and for every 
loving kindness we have known. Make us 
and all Christians one in faithful witness to 
thy purposes of love. And let thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Educational Aids to Friendliness 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for June 28-July 4 
BY MABEL E. EMERSON 

Topic: My Answer to the Missionary Chal- 
lenge.—Isa. 6: 8, 9; I Thess. 2: 8. 


A President’s Word 

At the great Foreign Missionary Convention 
held in Washington, D. C., late in January, 
President Coolidge said that the missionary 
movement is the most absolutely essential of 
all the great movements of our time. 


What This Movement Means 

If we should study it, we would find that 
it is a personal movement to win men and wo- 
men to an allegiance to Jesus Christ. It is 
also a movement for social righteousness. Caste 
in India is gradually being broken down; 
temperance movements and opium reforms; 
better conditions of labor and many other so- 
cial reforms are being traced in the Orient to 
the influence of Christian Missions. It is a 
great movement for international righteous- 
ness. The missionary is the best possible in- 
terpreter of one race to another, and so 
through him inter-racial barriers are being 
broken down. It is a movement for world 
peace older than any being urged upon us now. 
How can we answer anything but yes to its 
challenge? 


How Can We Answer? 

We can say yes with our gifts of money. 
Money is the easiest thing to give. We can 
say yes by earnest Christian living at home. 
One young layman speaking at Washington 
said, “It is a crazy proposition to send mis- 
sionaries abroad unless we are living Christ 
at home.’ The Christian missionary cannot 
go effectively to the Orient today with a mes- 
sage of Christ unless he is backed by an in- 
creasingly Christian life here in the homeland. 
To those of us who can never reach the mis- 
sion field, there comes a great challenge to be 
Christian citizens at home, seeing to it that 
as rapidly as possible every phase of our na- 
tional life is permeated with Christian 
principles. 


Life Answers 

The challenge comes to some of us with 
the demand for life itself. Our mission boards 
today are sending out picked young men and 
women, not the leftovers who find nothing to 
do at home, who have said yes without re- 
serve. The boards are calling for men with 
theological training, physicians, both men and 
women, nurses, business managers, agricul- 
tural experts, engineers, workers trained in 
social service, teachers from kindergartners up 
to those equipped for normal training, stenog- 
raphers, and others. 


Life’s Biggest Opportunity 

‘To the young man or woman seeking a place 
where his life will count for most for the 
Kingdom there could come no greater challenge 
than that of the mission field. Those who go 
out know that they are going to set in motion 
forces which will change the whole social order 
‘of the non-Christian world. They go recogniz- 
ing that non-Christian religions and civiliza- 
tions have much which should be conserved, 
and much on which to build. They go also to 
be fellow-workers with an increasing body of 
native Christians who are taking positions of 
leadership. 


(For further suggestions on this topic see 
page 792. 
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Has State-Aided Higher Education Altered th 


Religion in the Colleges 
By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D. 
Dean of Columbia College, New York City 


One frequently hears that there has re- 
cently been a marked decline in the interest 
shown by college students in religious mat- 
ters. Those who are most intimately in con- 
tact with college men for the most part do 
not share this feeling. It is true that the 
effective method of approach to religious 
questions for college students has shifted 
materially during the past twenty-five years. 
In the old days religion was a college ac- 
tivity, like the dramatic and literary organ- 
izations. The newer approach to the sub- 
ject of religion is not so much in the direc- 
tion of affording an opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the religious life of the indi- 
vidual as it is a means for analyzing and 
studying the religious life of man in as ob- 
jective a manner as any one would study 
any other human trait. 

For many years most colleges have offered 
a few courses in the literature of the Bible 
and have left the rest to student religious 
organizations. This is good so far as it 
goes, but it does not recognize the whole 
problem. The activities of these organiza- 
tions continue the social and religious inter- 
ests which the student brings with him to 
eollege. They tend to preserve such reli- 
gious nurture as the home training has af- 
forded, and to give adequate opportunity for 
the exercise of the various types of service 
that are associated with these organizations. 

It is commonly believed that college tends 
to upset the religious faith. Just how far 
this is true it is impossible to say. Statis- 
tics on such questions are almost valueless, 
since they are usually based upon terms 
which are not, and often cannot be, defined. 
In this connection “atheist,” “agnostic,” “in- 
fidel” are used freely, often meaning little 
more than a divergence in opinion on mat- 
ters of doctrine from the eritic. But after 
all, anyone who has come in close contact 
with many students realizes that the college 
experience almost inevitably causes, or «at 
any rate accompanies, a readjustment of 
feeling toward religious matters. In many 
eases the roots of religious faith are inti- 
mately intertwined about alleged facts of 
science, history, or philosophy which modern 
scholarship finds to be without foundation. 
It is natural that as the student feels the 
disturbance around the roots of his faith he 
should mistake the sensation for an injury 
to the faith itself. In thé course of time, 
frequently after graduation from a college, 
the matter is readjusted on a firmer and 


finer basis than the old one, but often not 


without serious agitation and distress. It 
can hardly be expected that the various col+ 
lege instructors, who have replaced the er- 
roneous dogmas of science by something bet- 
ter, should themselves always be able to 
pause to adjust any religious feeling that 
may have been disturbed. Often no one but 
the person himself knows of the disturbance. 
It is, however, a part of the responsibility 
of the college to afford abundant opportunity 


for wise and reverent advice, consistent with 
modern scholarship, to students who feel 
that the learning experience has interfered 
with the life of the spirit. 

The colleges are awakening to their re- 
sponsibilities in this direction. Even now 
there are more able students looking for- 
ward to the ministry than five or ten years 
ago. If the church can so manage its affairs 
as to make it possible for a person who has 
any interest or regard for the integrity of 
the mind to do the work of the church, the 
future is by no means dark. If, however, a 
man must take leave of his intellect and re- 
gard for scientific truth in order to take up 
ecclesiastical work, the church can expect 
very little support from the younger genera- 
tion. 


Added Emphasis 


By Thomas W. Nadal, LL.D. 
President, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

The development of state-aided institu- 
ions of higher learning has, I believe, more 
definitely fixed the status and more clearly 
defined the mission of the independent col- 
lege. 

In the first place, the large resources of 
the state institutions have put the small col- 
leges on their mettle in the matter of pro- 
viding adequate facilities to meet modern 
educational needs. A Christian college is 
under the same compulsion as any other 
college to supply proper educational machin- 
ery for learning. The name Christian at- 
tached to a college cannot, of course, be a 
substitute for shoddy goods on the educa- 
tional counter. If any of our small colleges 
have needed the stimulus to provide better 
equipment in laboratory and library, no 
doubt much of such stimulus has come from 
the competition of these more generously 


equipped institutions, backed by the re- 
sources of the state. 
In the second place, the remarkable 


growth of these state institutions, with their 
student bodies often numbering well up into 
the thousands, has done something to accen- 
tuate and stress anew the distinctive mis- 
sion of the Christian college as conceived 
by its founders. The small Christian col- 
lege has based its claims to recognition and 
support on two facts: first that it is small, 
and second that it is Christian. The virtue 
of smallness may be debatable. The virtue 
of being Christian, of course, is not. 

Those who believe that smaller classes 
and’ the more personal contact between 
teacher and student offer superior educa- 
tional advantages and. superior opportuni- 
ties for the building of character, will see 
this mission of the small college even more 
strongly emphasized in the presence of the 
crowded university, without its definite pro- 
gram of religious instruction. 

It would be presumptuous, however, for 
the Christian college to advertise itself as 
Christian. As a matter of fact, in the char- 
acter of the men on its faculty, in campus 
morals, and in general spirit, one may be 
as Christian as the other. 


* gious education, and in the work of tr 


June 18, 


The difference lies in the fact that 
Christian college, because of its freedom 
from state aid and state control, posses 
a larger opportunity and a greater fre 
for presenting in a positive and empha 
way the ideals of Christianity and the y 
principles of religious education. It ¢ 
be a specialist in this field. Indeed, unl 
it seizes this unique opportunity, it will 
its first and strongest appeal for supp 

In my judgment, therefore, the devel 
ment of state institutions of higher lea 
ing has affected the Christian college in 
ing up its intellectual life, in stressing th 
latter’s distinctive opportunity in provi 
more intimate contacts as a factor in e 
eation, in giving special emphasis to 


“1 


ing a body of specialized Christian leade 


State and Christian Schools — 
By Robert L. Kelly, LL.D. 
Executive Secretary of the Council o 
Church Boards of Education and the 
Association of American Colleges 


“Aas the development of state-aided hi 
education altered the status and mission 0 
the Christian college?’ . 

Yes, much every way, as the Apostle Paul 
would say. 

America is committed irrevocably to 
principle of the separation of church and — 
state. This commitment is found in our 
fundamental law. The significance of 
is being made more and more apparent 
legislation, by failures in legislation, 
repeated decisions of our highest courts. 
inherent and persistent refusal of our peopl 
to submit to educational uniformity a 
standardization is to the same effect. 
have no national system of education. 
do not have a single inclusive state sys' 
of education. Our schools are controll 
locally. It is the democratic way. 

While no two institutions are alike, th 
may all be classified into two groups on 
basis of support—the independent and 
tax-supported. This dual character of 0 
educational organism is as fundamental 
the three functions of our governmen 
organism—legislative, judicial, executive 
the first day of June, 1925, the Supr 
Court of the United States by unanimo 
vote in the case of the Oregon School 
prescribing that children between eight 
sixteen years of age must be educated 
public schools, declared, “The child is mi 
the mere creature of the state... . Those w. 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
right, coupled with the high duty, to re 
nize and to prepare him for additional obD- 
ligations.” 

The assertion of this definite distincti 
does not involve the admission or even 
sumption of inevitable antagonism bet 
the two types of institutions. Each type on 
school is necessary to the full realization of 
the other. This is the way of life. 

The independent and denominational co 
leges have the freedom officially to s 


me 18, 1925 
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status and Mission of the Christian College P 


e meaning of religion as an essential ele- 
ent in our life, which the state schools do 
t profess to have. This, perhaps, is why 
2 may refer to them as “Christian col- 
ges.” The state schools acknowledge their 
debtedness to their sister institutions for 
imulating them and toning them up on the 
hical and religious side. They deter the 
ate schools fron taking the full swing to- 
ard secularization. At the same time, be- 
use of this official sanction, the endowed 
stitutions are peculiarly liable to arterio- 
lerosis. It is so natural for forms to be- 
me rigid. It is so easy for creeds to crush 
it life. There is no suggestion of coercion, 
- of conformity in the religion of the state 
hool. The religious life is spontaneous 
1d the stimulating effect of it is a constant 
slp to the independent schools. 

Each needs the other and uses the other 
; a corrective to its own educational pro- 
dure. The state schools smell of the soil 
nd the mine and the shop. The independent 
ool descended from heaven, or at least 
-om Olympus. The purple mists of classi- 
sm and romanticism still hover about. The 
ate school needs the liberalizing influence 
f the independent school. It seeks the 
cademic flavor, the culture which follows 
he pursuit of the good, the true, and the 
eautiful for their own sake. The independ- 
nt school seeks to find the equivalent at 
xast of the vocational purpose. It recog- 
izes the peril of aimlessness. It strives 
0 guarantee motivation in its task. Hach 
eeks, while preserving its own contribu- 
ion, to discover the moral equivalent of 
vhat makes the other distinctive. 

Since the appeal of the state school is 
yrimarily vocational, the taxpayers must be 
onvineed it will help their children to make 
1 living. It is the function of the endowed 
olleges to keep open the channels of volun- 
ary giving. These schools are of inesti- 
nable value to society—to the state schools 
—in preserving the spirit of benevolence. In 
spite of famines, floods, earthquakes, the 
Christian college is first as an object of 
voluntary gifts to high purposes. 

Each type of institution uses the other 
AS an example of a warning in the prob- 
lems of control. ‘There is always danger 
that the state government may run away 
with the state institution. There is an equal 
danger that a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees, or a board made up exclusively of 
churchmen of a predetermined type, may 
obstruct the real educational work of the 
institution it controls. 

Mr. Bryan has recently said the state has 
the right to tell the school what to teach, 
since the state pays the bills. No person 
engaged in educational administration be- 
lieves this or its implications. By the same 
token, the church may dictate to the denomi- 
national college and the rich donor to the 
institution he has endowed. WBach type of 
school supplements the effort of the others 
to preserve educational integrity and to 
guarantee that the school shall be a place 
where the human spirit may be free. 


The success or failure of one objectifies 
the aspiration or danger of the other and 
transforms many an arm constrained to rule 
into a hand which gently leads. By this 
process of observation, as well as by the 
trial and error method, the control of Amer- 
ican education tends gradually to pass both 
from the state and the church and to be- 
come a process of life determined by facts 
and reasons and ideals. But, in our hetero- 
geneous population, the demand will persist 
for schools with different emphases. The 
glory of our American education is that we 
have different manifestations of the same 
spirit. 

All these schools at their best are striving 
to bear one another’s burdens and so to 
fulfill the Higher Law. 


Christianity and Education 
By Henry Suzzallo, LL.D. 
President, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 
Every educationist who has a sound view 
of education will appreciate that schooling 
alone will not produce a wholesome charac- 
ter and personality. It requires supplemen- 
tation and reinforcement from all the other 
special institutions of our civilized life. The 
school is not even the basic institution in 
personal life. The home is. But the home, 
too, requires supplementation from many 
other agencies,—the church, the school, the 
vocation, the state, the community, and 
many more highly differentiated instrumen- 
talities of good influence and discipline. 
Each one of them has some high power and 
numerous limitations. Together, through 
healthy co-operative effort, they will turn 
out a fine product. Working in opposition 
to, or isolation from each other, the result 
will not be so effective or so happy for either 
individual youth or civilization as a whole. 
The Christian college will always have its 
place, one beyond dispute. Its historic use- 
fulness has been too great for the present 
or future to deny it a virile part in educa- 
tion. Fortunately, the whole attitude in 
higher education is tolerant toward diver- 
gencies in organization, regimen, and cur- 
ricula. It is the one place—the fountain- 
head of all schooling—where this needs to 
be true in the interest of the public good. 

But conditions change and civilization has 
to make readjustments to meet modified con- 
ditions. What is true of our institutions as 
a whole is true of the Christian Church. It 
can no longer insure that its whole work 
will be done merely through the Christian 
college. The vast and expensive educational 
complications which have come into modern 
higher education have outstripped the 
church’s financial resources. New social 
classes have won the right to higher edu- 
cation and with this fact state universities 
and colleges have been established offering 
wider and cheaper opportunities. Many 
devout sons and daughters now choose the 
state-supported institution instead of the 
college or university operated under church 
auspices. This highly significant movement 


requires a readjusted attitude and policy on 
the part of those who have been charged 
with the responsibility of continuing a 
Christian influence with a higher intellec- 
tual training. It does not mean that the 
Christian college has a smaller absolute 
place, but merely that it has lost its formerly 
convenient monopoly of the whole American 
collegiate population. 

This should not be discouraging to those 
in charge of Christian collegiate foundations. 
It merely suggests that the churches now 
have another domain in which to operate, 
one in which the methods employed will be 
different. The churches should frankly fol- 
low their young men and women to the col- 
lege communities where state-supported in- 
stitutions exist, and continue their work in 
the college community, if not on the college 
campus, with student pastors, church houses, 
and other well-organized agencies especially 
suited to the task. Only-in this way will 
the necessary supplementation of intellec- 
tual discipline by religious training be 
guaranteed. 

The natural historic changes, which have 
accompanied time, now call for two kinds of 
co-operation between church and_ school, 
when one was previously adequate. 


The Open Road in Education 
By Robert J. Locke 

(Epitors’ Nore—Mr. Locke is minister of 
the Congregational Church at Champaign, 
Ill., and is also Congregational university 
pastor at the University of Illinois. A high 
tribute to the work that men of Mr. Locke’s 
type are accomplishing was paid recently 
in @ letter of Dr. Harry EB. Fosdick, follow- 
ing a visit to Illinois. We publish his words 
in recognition of the fine service that uni- 
versity pastors are rendering at the large 
state universities. Dr. Fosdick wrote: 

Never in all my experience have I seen on 
@ campus in America such fine and effective 
co-operation between the various types of 
Christian work. The University is in a some- 
what isolated community so that all the 
churches in the community are distinctly 
student churches unconfused by the time- 
honored problem of “town versus gown.” 
The result is that they have been able to 
get a forward-looking type of man in the 
pastorate of these churches specifically fitted 
to déal with students. The results are, as it 
seems to me, quite unique. These student 
pastors, working through their churches, are 
co-operating with each other and with the 
two Ohristian Associations in a spirit of 
fraternity and good will that I have not seen 
duplicated.) 

Your question is stimulating. The vision 
which flamed in the heart of the pioneers 
regarding education was one of the most 
thrilling and daring in the history of Chris- 
tianity. It meant a voluntary taxing on the 
part of the Christian people that a need 
which the state had not yet recognized 
should be satisfied. 

Subsequently the tax-aided school came, 
giving knowledge but prevented by law from 
specific religious training. The denomina- 
tional college quickly capitalized this fact. 
However, we are coming to see that a reli- 
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gious man teaching in a tax-aided institu- 


~ é le . e © c 
tion is much the same as. a like-minded man . 


The state school has been -a 
promoter of popular education. Their work 
has helped to fill the colleges. The lure of 
the university has fallen across the imagi- 
nation of the youth of the commonwealth. 

The tax- supported school has- given -lib- 
erty and breadth in religious thinking. It 
has stood for the open road toward the truth 
of life. It has asked for realities and earn- 
éstly sought them. Because of the great 
numbers of students at these centers a new 
denominational conscience is, today, finding 
expression, Denominations are not only 
seeking to care for their own youth but un- 
der prudent leadership are demonstrating 
the possibility of, co-operation in a marked 
way. "State universities are, in increasing 
numbers, giving credits of courses taught at 
denominational centers. Here, then, we have 
these institutions supported by public funds 
doing, or making possible to do, the things 
which distinguished the college. They are 
giving knowledge, they are sponsoring in a 
friendly and generous manner religious work 
earried on by the churches. - Doing these 
things, it would seem probable that ques- 
tion should be raised as to the establishment 
of more denominational colleges. 

As a part of the same problem it is likely, 
also true, that some now organized should 
seek federation with other colleges. Service 
should be the measure of the value of a 
college. It is highly probable that tax-sup- 
ported schools will broaden their interpreta- 
tions from time to time as to what may be 


in a college. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


_ done and a Still larger’ co- opération between 


church ‘and state be secured. Query; What. 
makes a Christian college? Is it that some 
denomination chartered it and that, now 
freeing itself from this old allegiance, it is 
independent and under the guidance of a 
self- perpetuating board of Christian men? 
If this be true, how does it differ from a 
state institution also free, also under the 
direction of men loyal to the interests of 
the Kingdom? If so nearly similar, is it 
true that the state school has profoundly 
affected the appeal and status and mission 
of the denominational college? 


Lack Interest in Colleges 
By Donald J. Cowling, LL.D. 


President of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Of one thing I am perfectly sure, namely, 


that higher education under Christian aus-. 


pices will collapse in the near future if 
other denominations take no more interest 
in it than our Congregational Churches have 
in the last fifteen years. As a ,.denomina- 
tion, we apparently feel no responsibility 
for our colleges and the rank and file of 
our people are giving nothing for their sup- 
port. Congregationalists here and there, as 
individuals are, of course, greatly interested 
in colleges as they are in many outside un- 
dertakings, but this fact can hardly be in- 
terpreted as representing an adequate pro- 
gram on the part of the denomination as 
such. 

From my point of view, higher education 
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represents the greatest opportunity b 
Congregationalism and, in view of the his- 

tory of our denomination in this fiel | 
represents also its greatest responsibili 
But in spite of this inheritance, Congrega- 
tionalists of this generation have complete! 
failed to carry even their fair share of t 
support of this great interest. I am sor 
to say that I find an almost complete ; 
difference to the whole problem on the p 
of our Congregational leaders themselves 


Our Invalid Parish 


(Continued from page T85) 
strives to help himself to that victorious | 
ing. It is a process for curing the m 
condition of the subconscious mind, wi 
resorting to the mental surgery that has j 
been referred to. A good many people, I dot 
not, have considered auto-suggestion a sg 
of magic. It is no magic. It is an effort 
make the whole mind, conscious and sube 
scious, work as a unit on the plane of { 
healthiest and loftiest vision that ean be | 
tained, in order that life may be made m 
wholesome, more beautiful, and more sa 
fying. When you practice auto-suggesti 
you set yourself, with conscious purpose, 
the education of your imagination. You tea 
your desire, both conscious and subconscio 
to fasten itself to the really desirable. 


It is not any theory about God, even 
best, that makes life worth living. It is @ 
himself; the order of his universe; his mo: 
ings and evenings; his sunshine and his sta’ 
his springtime resurrection; his human loy 
his little children. Because God is, life 
worth living—John W. Chadwick. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


Wheaton, Illinois 


A Standard American College for Men and Women 


Platform: We believe the Bible is the inspired Word 


Christian versus Pagan Education 


Man is body, soul, and spirit. A real education includes 
the development of these three powers. Christian education 
puts the spirit culture first. Pagan education puts the in- 
tellectual first, the physical second, and the spiritual no- 
where. Many of our educational institutions are purely 
pagan. 


Though the chief interest at Wheaton is, and we trust 
always will be, Christian, a good gymnasium and athletic 
field provide amply for physical culture. 


Mind Culture versus Spirit Culture 


Sir William Hamilton said: “There is nothing great in 
the world but man. ‘There is nothing great in man but 
mind.” Very likely in the word mind he ‘included spirit, 
but we separate them here because they are separated in 
fact. Though spirit culture is properly first, mind culture 
is far more needful than physical training and should in 
any college or university life have a very important place. 


More than six hundred students have been enrolled at 
Wheaton this year. They come to us from twenty-eight 
states and three foreign countries. “The Bible schools of 
our country are largely represented, though among the one 
hundred and twenty-nine freshmen there are students from 
scores of high-grade High Schools. 


of God; that it is true from the beginning and will be true 
to the end. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God; that He was God manifest in the flesh; that He and 
the Father are One. We believe that salvation is possible 
only through faith in the shed blood of Jesus Christ as a 
sacrifice for our sins. We believe that at the end saints 
will go away into everlasting life, and unrepentant sinners 
go into everlasting punishment. 


We do not change our platform. We believe it is Scrip- 


“tural and true and will stand the testings of the last day. 


If you are interested in a school of this sort please write 
to the President. Send your children. Send your money. 
Above all, send your prayers. 


Our Present Needs 


Our College, like most others, has three material needs: ~ 
viz. gifts for current expenses, gifts for additional en- — 
dowments, and gifts for buildings. Men and women ~ 
who are interested in Christian education are requested 
to send inquiries or gifts or other _encouragements as” 
they may pee wise. : 


The President’s Office, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


The choice of a college for son or daughter is often perplexing. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


is proving its own special ability to meet the needs of 
young men and young women. Its watchwords are 


Scholarship Equipment for Service Moral Welfare 


CARLETON maintains a high standard of scholarship. The faculty is exceptionally strong and its numbers 
make possible an average of one instructor for twelve students... Its graduates are taking leading positions. 


CARLETON is especially concerned for the moral welfare of its students. It aims to surround its young 
people with influences that will make for strong Christian character. Beautiful Skinner Memorial Chapel 


is recognized by the students themselves as typifying the spirit of the institution. 


CARLETON believes that ability to render efficient, unselfish service in the world is the test of a good edu- 
cation and seeks to inculcate those qualities of mind and heart that will insure success of the right kind. 


CARLETON is a college of Liberal Arts where courses in Science, Literature, Music, and the Fine Arts 
fit for any line of advanced work. Exchange relations with Harvard. 


CARLETON is the Congregational College of Minnesota, but Baptists and Episcopalians are co-operating 
in its support—an exceptional and interesting illustration of this form of co-operation. 


CARLETON is on the Jefferson Highway, forty miles south of Minneapolis and St. Paul. There is an at- 


tractive campus, modern buildings, and an exceptional athletic equipment. 


DONALD J. COWLING, President 


For information write to Willard W. Bartlett 
Assistant to the President 


102 Leighton Hall, Northfield, Minnesota 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Tom’s Ups and Downs 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Tom Cleve halted on the steep trail to look 
back, panting, over the rough hill country he 
had traveled since leaving the Scout cabin. 
“Phe rest of the fellows are just about rolling 
into Evergreen,” he reflected, shifting his duffle- 
bag. “They’ve been hiking in pine shade while 
I’ve been taking doses of old Sol full strength, 
though this breeze will help some.” A long 
breath. “This same handy-bag that wasn’t any 
heftier than my hat this=morning weighs a. 
good ton right now!” 

But he tackled the trail again as he recalled 
his Scoutmaster’s remarks of the previous 
night. “Adventuring is no job for a lazy 


fellow,” he had said as the boys lounged be- 
fore a crackling fire in the sturdy cabin built 
by their own hands. “It’s as Dan Beard says, 
‘To have comforts, one must put up with dis- 
comforts. And it’s arguing in a circle,’ he 
laughed, “for it would be a hardship to do 
without these comforts. Buffalo Bill hit the 
bull’s-eye when he exclaimed, ‘Where’s the red- 
blooded American boy who doesn’t hunger for 
hardships and adventures? Adventure is not 
made up of thrills and fun alone, but mixed 
with hardships and discomforts.’ A streak of 
lean and a streak of fat, fellows,” their splen- 
did young Scoutmaster had ended blithely. 
“So it’s ho! for the lean streak,” shrugged 
Tom, who agreed with Jack Spratt’s wife as 
to meat. “It’s no joke rising in the world with 


WHITMAN 


Costly Buildings 
Superb Laboratories 
Beautiful Library or 
Stately Chapel 


NO 


“Per Ardua Surgo” 


' Walla Walla, Washington 


COLLEGE 


It has climbed up over innumerable 
difficulties by virtue of its scholarly, de- 
voted and self-sacrificing Faculty work- 
ing in perfect harmony and with whole- 
hearted zeal until it has reached the 
level of “the best college in the West.” 
It limits its attendance to 500 college 
students and carefully selects these from 
a large number of applicants. Itreveres 
the Spirit of Marcus Whitman and Cush- 
ing Eells. It gives thorough training for 
Christian service, for the professions, 
and for life. It has always believed that 
teachers rather than buildings make a 
good college. Its spiritual achievement 
has outrun its material equipment. 
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The Congregat 


social service the School has eighty 


cation, 
Directors of activities for girls in ch 
Women’s Christian Associations, Teac 
tutes, 
Home and Foreign Mission work. 


The.demand for women with special 
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For the college graduate one. 
For the high school graduate 


are admitted to certain courses in the 
open to them. 
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School for Women 


Founded fifteen years ago to train women for various lines of Christian 
graduates and many shorter term students 
at work in eighteen states and four foreign. countries. c 


These young women are filling positions as Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion, Church Assistants, Instructors in Week- Day Schools of Religious Edu- 
Secretaries of Religious Education in City Church Federations, 


urches, employed officers of Young 
hers in Community Training Insti- 


Secretaries of Denominational Boards, Teachers and Executives in 


training outruns the supply. 


Two Courses are Offered by the School 


year-of intensive training, 
a three year course. 


The cost of the course is low. and some scholarship aid is given. 


The new home of the School is advantageously located near Chicago Theo- 
logical. Seminary and the University of Chicago. 


Training School: students 
se institutions and the libraries are 


Miss Margaret Taylor, Dean. 


5750 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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‘open higher trail—just- then. 


June 18, 


Cousin George’s lookout cabin perched 
thousand feet straight up from my eyebro 
George Graham was a lookout in the empl 
of the National Forest service. Up in 
eagle’s eyrie he remained during the summ 
season to detect and promptly report the 
sign of a fire. The ranchers in the re 
jestingly called him ‘a high-livin’ hermit,” } 
all understood the importance of the you 
man’s duties. All day, especially in hot, 
weather, he must keep a keen eye on the y 
miles of forest he protected. Through his g 
he patiently searched every bit of the wo 
ful scenery spread out below and beyond hi 
He studied jagged rock buttes and slend 
spires that pricked through the feathery gre 
softness of the forest top; watched ridges a 
gulches that cut through the wooded are 
where numerous streams resembled windi 
threads of silver. He must classify on 
any variety of smoke that rose into the bl 
whether it was from a distant train or a mou 
tain sawmill; or whether it was really 
smudge that forewarned that awful mena 
a forest fire. 
“Beats me how he can live up here alo 
without committing something,” sighed Tom, 
he plodded on, pausing frequently to brea 
while looking admiringly over the wideni 
panorama of valley, peak, and forest. “J 
rather be an up-and-hustling ranger like Un 
Billy, some day.” He was following the li 
trail across a grassy space before the sg 
climb over great boulders. ‘Me for a live j 
with some motion to it! I’d like hiking throu 
the woods on skiis in winter, burning b: 
and marking timber for sale; or riding throu 
the wilderness in summer where mountain lio 
or bears pop up and pass the time of da 
Whew!” He mopped his face. “Going to a 
vise George to put in an elevator or furni 
a balloon. Calling on him is no picnic.” 
He had been go intent on the corkser 
trail that he had not observed the gradual 
overcast sky nor heeded the far-away rumblin; 
of the mountain storm. But he was sudden 
apprised of conditions by a sharp flash and 
savage growl together with a gust of rain. 
other flash and its bursting bomb settled 
argument as to the wisdom of tackling t 
_ “Silly to.get w 
as a rat.” And Tom made tracks for a gia 
umbrella-shaped boulder that jutted prote 
ingly from the granite wall. For the next ha 
hour Tom crouched in safety watching wi 
awe the play of rapier lightning on the roe 
about him, while volley on volley of thund 
echoed over him, then re-echoed up the can 
--“Whew! That one hit close! Wonder ho 
George is enjoying the fireworks up in the t 
row,’ wondered Tom as he shouldered his b: 
and fared forth after the storm had passed 
to the city. It was much harder scrambli 
over slippery rocks and hanging on by his e 
lashes as he mounted the last precipitous 
of trail that reached the summit. There 
dled the toy cabin, housing the lookout and t 
all-important telephone, George’s one m 
of communication with the ranger miles awa’ 
Breathless from his strenuous efforts, To 
could barely manage a whistle by way of a 
nouncing himself, and instantly George a 
peared in the doorway, the distressed expre 
sion on his face yielding to surprised relief. 
“Tom! You surely look good to me. How 
come?” 
“What's. up. besides. me?” panted’ Tom 
George hobbled a step with a groan. “Spel 
ankle?” J 
George nodded sheepishly. “Silliest si 
since I had the measles in High. Went to t 
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ng to fill my canvas bag just as it started 
ing, and somehow I slipped and got an 
ul wrench. But that’s not what is bother- 
me,” he broke off impatiently. “I don’t 
d socking it up here or even going barefoot 
sre nobody can see, but the one thing on my 
id is that my ’phone’s dead!” : 
‘om followed him into the tiny cabin. 
ghtning burnt out an arrester?’ he guessed. 
‘Yes, first time since I came up for Uncle 
n. Be just my luck to spot a fire and not 
able to report. Might be some time before 
ranger gets round to testing my wire.” 
‘Now don’t tune in with trouble,” advised 
m, easing his cousin into a chair and threat- 
ng to leave him in his misery if he didn’t 
y put. He deftly built a fire in the minia- 
e stove and put water in the teakettle. “I’m 
low to my heels, and if you go talking ways 
1 means now I’ll probably yearn for mere 
d; so I mean to get a meal out of you, flat 
e that you are. Where did you say the flour 
3??? 
“Over in the bookcase,’ George twinkled as 
indicated his combination cupboard-library 
the corner. “If there’s anything you want 
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and don’t see, look in, under, or behind my 
chief article of furniture—strictly home-made.” 

“Beans, crackers,” Tom was seriously tak- 
ing ‘stock, “bacon,—hm! Not so thrilling as it 
might be if I hadn’t menu-ed off the same for 
two days on end. Well,” optimistically, ‘chance 
callers can’t be finicky. Why don’t you raise 
chickens up here? For company. Take it 
whichever way you like.” 

“The altitude affects their poor little hearts,” 
retorted George, wincing as he removed his 
boot. “Honest, it makes them dizzy, so they 
lose their heads and fly off the edge. Well, help 
yourself, Tom! I’ve got to go outside and 
hunt through the fog rags for signs of fire. 
This bedroom slipper is easier. Yes, that light- 
ning was razor-edged. Might have struck a 
dead tree somewhere, and long as I’ve got a 
single foot to stand on—” 

“Oh, all right!” sighed Tom, with a hungry 
glance at sliced bacon and unopened air-tights. 
“T’ll support you with my right wing. But I 
vow here and now that you don’t send me off 
into space empty, or I’ll get the Humane Officer 
on your trail.” 

The jesting spirit was immediately discarded, 
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for the briefest inspection disclosed a. suspi- 
cious puff in the hazy distance, and even Tom 
was forced to admit that it was smoke, though 
at first he declared that George had conjured 
it up from his nerves. It was easy for George 
to determine the exact locality with his alidade. 
‘Near Buffalo Crest,” he muttered, sighting 
through his instrument. “About a mile north 
of Ouzel Lake; between Elk Gulch and that 
new trail.” Tensely he clutched Tom. “Boy, 
that’s a bit of the finest timber in our whole 
forest. Got to notify Mr. Shoemaker or die 
doing it.” 
In his excitement, he had forgotten his puffy 
ankle, and even Tom rose superior to his gnaw- 
ing appetite, assuring his anxious cousin ut 
once, “I’ll go and sound the clarion or what- 
ever you do. Give me his number, and several 
of the ‘phone stations where he might be. I’ll 
get him if I have to roll all the way down 
Flat Top!” , tae 
Hastily he made preparations, while George 
posted him carefully. “Of course my ’phone 
will be fixed pretty soon. May be a trouble 
man on the job now, and nothing matters just 
so the ranger gets men out in time to make a 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Ideal of the College 


That Oberlin may be as good a college as can 
be made; needing to apologize for no element in its 
life or work; emphasizing quality rather than quan- 
tity; putting first things first; maintaining a high stand- 
ard in all parts of its work, so that its degree may 
be one in which all its graduates may take pride. 
That Oberlin College may continue to be a college 
of marked individuality; and that as a part of this 
individuality, the College may continue to stand for 
courage, for convictions, for ideals, for a training 
that gives world-vision and prepares for world-living, 
for citizenship in the new civilization which we may 
trust is dawning.—PresIpDENT KiNG. 


Facts 


Founded in 1833. 
Co-educational. Non-sectarian. 
Students this year, 1,773. 
Teaching force, 173. 


Library, 240,900 bound volumes. 

Tuition, Arts and Sciences, $200 a year. 

Buildings used for College purposes, oR 
Value, with equipment, $2,533,000. 

Endowment and Scholarship Funds, $6,983,000. 


Total Assets, $10,444,000. 


‘Next College year begins September 16, 1925. 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Departments 
The College of Arts and Sciences, 
limit of students, 1,200. 


The Graduate School of Theology, 
enrolling 50. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, PRESIDENT : 


The Conservatory of Music, 
limit of students, 400. 


The Summer Session, 
enrolling 200. 
Address Secretary George M. Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio, for catalogues and information 
concerning admission. 
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good fire-line and corral the place before it 
spreads. Tom, you're a -life-saver!” 

'““T need one,” grinned Tom, adding, with a 
sorrowful grimace, “It’s a hard life. Here I 
‘planned to have supper with you and spend the 
night on high, and you’re about as hospitable 
as a coyote with the croup. But there’s no 
loafing for a Scout, I guess. Speaking of loafs, 
since I can’t have either kind—” 

“Just you show up as soon as you can,— 
next week if you can make it, and I’ll have 
a fatted hen from that ranch below,’ George 
promised fervently. ‘“‘You’ve saved my bacon, 
Tom, so as a small token of my esteem take 
that package of lunch biscuit.” He waved 
toward the bookcase. “And wait. Dive into 
my slicker pocket for some raisins and a cake 
of chocolate. Take anything you want,” he 
wound up with feeling. 

Tom’s descent of Flat Top was somewhat 
similar to that of Jack and Jill detailed in 
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Mother Goose annals. But after many a slip 
and at least one well-done roll, he reached a 
regular road, and with vast relief started “on 


the level.” Arriving at the nearest ranch he 
found every one gone, but feeling that the 
emergency justified strongest measures, he 


boldly decided to use their telephone anyway. 
He did not relish the sensation of breaking in 
through an unlatched cellar window; and to 
fortify himself, shouted, “In the name of Uncle 
Sam,” as he ascended to the upper regions. 
He was positive it took at least an eon of time 
(he had done his share of cross-word puzzles) 
before he caught the busy ranger. This impor- 
tant mission accomplished, he drew a long 
breath of relief and headed for his exit. Half- 
way through, however, he was nabbed and man- 
handled by an irate, uncomprehending rancher 
who, entering properly, had heard suspicious 
sounds from below. It took earnest argument 
to convince him that Tom was not burglariz- 


Colorado College 


Departments of 


Arts and Sciences 


Business Administration 
and Banking 


Engineering 
Forestry 
Fine Arts 


Music 


Correspondence Invited 


Cuarces C. Migrow, Pu.D. 


Acting President 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


1816 Bangor Theological Seminary 1925 


The Only Theological Seminary in Northern New England. 
Unrivalled Opportunity for the Study of the Rural Church. 


Courses Leading to Diploma and B.D. Degree. 
Special Opportunities for Non-College Men. Expenses Moderate. 


For Catalogue and Information Address 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 


BANGOR, MAINE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Fifty-six years of useful service 


Graduates doing valuable work in teaching and other essential occupa- 
College course and normal course, with senior high school course. 


tions. 
About 600 students. 


Increase of endowment and gifts for current expenses and student aid 


especially needed. 


M. W. ADAMS, President’ 


: THIRTIETH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


June 18, J 


ing. the place. All’s well-that ends that y 
the Bard of Avon tells us, and once reassur 
the kindly fellow actually flivvered Tom | 
two miles to the narrow-gauge train, after 
senting him with a hand-out. To be sure, 
was a wash-out up the line and Tom di 
arrive home until the usual cold, gray 4 
“Why, Tom, I thought you were up w 
George,’ murmured his mother drowsily, 
she let him in after a frantic pounding 
hammering that sounded like the polie 
least. a 
“IT am. I mean, I’m going to,’”’ muttered T 
stupid for sleep. “I’ve hiked a thousand 
today—I mean yesterday, and helped p 
a forest fire by *phone and was nearly a 
for housebreaking after that. And Moth 
don’t call me one second before lunch-time, } 

you?” 
(All rights reserved) 


The Challenge in Dramat 


Form 


Christian Endeavor T 


g 


Continuing 
page 785. 


There are several pamphlets available 
those groups wishing to present the mission 
challenge in dramatic form. 


Order from Woman’s Missionary Society 
the United Lutheran Church in America, — 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa.: : 

“The Striking of America’s Hour,’ 20 cen 

“Hanging A Sign” (a young physician’s 
cision to invest life in foreign land), 15 


Order from the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

“Krom Self to Service,” five cents. 

“Decision for Service,” eight cents. 


Order from the Woman’s Board of Missio: 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 
“Tasks and Talents,” a pageant for 14 ’te 
age girls, 10 cents. , 


Order from the Woman’s Board of the 
terior, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, I 
“Tf They Only Knew” (a presentation 
India’s need), five cents. 


Events to Come 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20- 
EXNDBAY 
CONVENTION, Portland, Ore., July 4-9. 


IsLps OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CO 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H. 
Aug. 10-24. 


NorTHERN N&W ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RBLIGIO! 
EDUCATION, University of New Hampshire, D 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

YounG WOMEN’S CONFDRENCH, June 24-July 2. 
WOMAN’S INTPRDENOMINATIONAL HOMB MISSI 
CONFHRENCH, July 6-14. 
CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONA 
Sociprins, July 14-22. 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion, July 
Aug. 1. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKS! 
Aug. 1-17. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN HNDEAVOR INSTITU! 
Aug. 17-24. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CAuiFoRNIA, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
MAINE, Ocean Park, July 1-10. . 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 7 
NortH CAROLINA, Blue Ridge, June'26-July 6. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. j 


Summer Schools ef Missions 
INDIANA, Winona Lake, June 23-30. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva, July 6-13. 
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BELOIT 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women 


Its seventy-ninth year opens with the registration of 
the class of 1929 on Monday, September 14th. 

The attendance of women being limited to dormitory 
capacity, those women who expect to attend should write 
immediately. 

Men expecting to attend Beloit are asked to deposit 
their credit blank reports early in the summer. ‘ 

Beloit wants students who come to college to study ! 
Its primary interest is in a vigorous intellectual and re- 
ligious life. 

Beloit is a good college for worthy young men and 
women who must earn their own education. 


=) 
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Write the Registrar 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin 
IRVING MAURER, President 
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Union Theological Seminary 


An Interdenominational School of Theology 
for College Graduates 


Ninetieth Academic Year Begins Sept. 23, 1925 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference 


for Ministers and Religious Workers 
JULY 6th to 17th, 1925 


An Interdenominational Conference with Lectures by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., Thaddeus H. Ames, M.D., Prof. P. O’Connell, Prof. John Baillie, Prof. 
Kemper Fullerton and Prof. James Everett Frame, on The Ministry, Psychoanaly- 
sis, Race and Religion, the Meaning of Religion, Old and New Testament Study. 


, Registration fee $10.00, including dormitory privilege for a limited number of men. 


For full information address the Rev. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director, 
Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City 


For catalogue and information address 


The Reverend Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Dean of Students 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES ae 


States in Conference’ 


~ Texas Meeting 
The Plymouth Congregational Conference 
(Colored) of Texas, recently held with First 
Church, Corpus Christi, was a source of in- 
spiration to the community as well as to the 
Corpus Christi Church, which played a fine 


Ss E A Pl N E Ss School of Personality 
for Girls 
THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses, Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 


orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box Vv, Brewster, Mass. 


SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


All nationalities trained for all sorts of service 
to all sorts of people. 

Exceptional opportunities for young women of 
American or foreign birth to prepare for unique 
religious and welfare service. 

Self-help for all who need it. 

Write to REV. RAYMOND G. CLAPP, Principal 
5111 Fowler Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5S) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 113th year 
opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Nine buildings. 100-acrefarm. Sep- 
arate dormitories for boys and girls. Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing 
elub. DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of Trustees. CHARLES ALDEN 
TRAOY, A.M., Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225. Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


host to the visiting delegates. The welcome was 
cordial and entertainment was free. Our 
chureh plant here was built during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Wilson HE. Lawless. It is the most 
modern and best appointed church building in 
the state. The church has a six-room, well- 
constructed parsonage with modern convyen- 
iences. 

A Bible Institute, Ministers’ Retreat, Reli- 
gious Education, Evangelism, the Merger, con- 
stituted the main topics of discussion of the 
conference program. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. L. R. Maye of Dallas. Moderator C. 
F. Graham of Beaumont, in delivering his an- 
nual message, stressed the need of summer con- 
ferences and evangelistic work. Supt. H. H. 
Dunn discussed thoroughly the issues inyolved 
in the merger and urged the adoption of at 
least the five-fold plan. Supt. Dunn also urged 
church extension support and added interest 
in beneyolences on the part of the churches, 
The Congregational Sunday School Hxtension 
work was presented to the conference by Rey. 
E. H. Phillips of New Orleans. 


The report of churches showed a gain in 
membership, improvement in church plants, 
and increase in benevolences. Rev. L. R. Maye 
reported the completion of. a mission church in 
South Dallas, which is ministering to the 
needs of a rapidly developing community. The 
community program of Plymouth, Dallas, 
declared Mr. Maye, is “rendering a most valu- 
able service through the conducting of a day 
nursery, kindergarten school, and parish visi- 
tation.” Rey. F. J. Estabrook of Denver, Col., 
in presenting the work of the Education Society, 
said that “the purpose of the society’s work 
is to give especial emphasis to the work of 
standardizing religious education for the young 
people and the church school,” and urged train- 
ing in the knowledge of the Bible, in Christian 
worship, and in Christian activity, according 
to the age and development of the child. 

Mrs. C. F. Graham, president of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union, presented an _ interesting 
program to the women of the state for their 
respective local-unions. Mrs. H. EH. Lawless 
of Atlanta, Ga., secretary of Southern Woman’s 
Work, presented the national aspect of the 
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HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


-yades our conferences, which in addition 


tion with the reports of action and planni 


woman’s work-to the‘ Union. The m 
ary sermon was preached by the Rey. H 
Banks of San Antonio. 1 
The church auditorium was well filled Su 
day at the morning service when Rey. J. 
Donaldson of Houston was the speaker. 
the afternoon the young people gathered © 
large numbers and listened to inspirati 
addresses on various phases of young peo 
work. Music on this occasion was furni 
by a quartet from the White Presbyte 
church. Br 
Rey. B. F. White of Paris presided at thi 
Sunday evening service when the closing sermor 
was preached by Rey. C. F. Graham — 
Beaumont. The conference closed with br 
farewell messages by visiting delegates, 
passing of appropriate resolutions and a yo 
to meet next year with the Paris church. 
H.. H 


Southern California Meeting — 
Again the Southern California Confer 
came to Long Beach. As at the previous 
ing it joined in the celebration of the n 
chureh building, this year it rejoiced in 
facilities of the new Pilgrim Hall of Fi 
Church, The three churches—First, Atlan 
Ave., and Belmont Shore—with their min 
ters, Henry Booth, W. H. Marshall, and 
W. McCreery, offered generous hospitality. 4 
meetings were held in First Church, where 
its abundance of fifty rooms, several din 
halls, and numerous rooms for small gath 
ings, the ministers less used to labyrinth 
ways were in peril of being lost. The 
torium of spacious beauty, the grace of Pilgr 
Hall, and the array of all facilities were grea 
admired and enjoyed. Many visitors we 
pleased to inspect the new parish house at 4 
lantie Ave. and 15th, now nearing completi 
where the second church finds opportunity 
another great leap in expansion. And they c 
tinued to Belmont Shore to look with elation — 
upon the third church of our order in its fi 
of great promise. In this city of such rema 
able development, all Congregationalists 
grateful that the three ministers of our oré 
are leading their people so successfully in 
spiritual ministry in Long Beach. 
Some 234 delegates shared in the sessio: 
which were presided over by Moderator 
Campbell of San Diego, and Vice-Modera 
L. H. Austin of Burbank; and these wi 
joined by gratifyingly large numbers from 
home town. A rare spirit of fellowship p 


the usual ways expressed itself in the dinne 
The ladies of the congregation provided a ho 
tess for each round table, and the food wi 
served as in a family, a delightful provi 
At the dinner Tuesday evening, there were 
toastmasters Daniel IF’. Fox of Pasadena, 2 
Carl Patton of Los Angeles, who drew 0 
others also in kindly felicitations. One wi 
come guest was Mrs. Warren FE. Day of Bri 
port, Ct., who with her husband and son h 
been such a formative power in our Southl 


In the program’ there was a_ successf! 
blending of the elements of worship and dey 


In a manner which now seems established, t 
period of devotion is placed in the midst 
the session, when the assemblage is the large 
Rey. E. D. Gaylord, Church of the Mess 
Los Angeles, presented three half-hours, using 
printed form, with real elevation, As usw 
too, the first afternoon closed with an hour 
“church service,” concluding with the Loré 
Supper, the sermon being delivered by Re 
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Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer, Howard University, 
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States. with College-trained 
and Professional leaders 
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merce and Finance, Public 
Health and Hygiene, Music, 
Engineering, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
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; (Continued from page 794) 
James Lash of Hollywood, from the text, “In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 

The moderator introduced the visiting na: 
tional secretaries—Drs. Burton, Halliday, and 
Herring—as “the three wise men from the 
Hast.” And we truly enjoyed them: their 
statements correlating state affairs with Na- 
tional Council policy; their good counsel; 
the prophetic spirit of Hubert Herring. At 
the evening sessions they gave inspirational ad- 
dresses, and were ready to help us on many 
occasions. 

Addresses of insight and power were deliy- 
ered by Roy Campbell in the annual deliver- 
ance as moderator; by Charles F, Aked, who 
drew from utterances by Cecil Rhodes and 
Roger Babson, reinforcements for church and 
minister; by Albert Stauffacher of Claremont, 
on “Preaching as 'a Technique’; by Carl Pat- 
ton on “The Minister as Teacher’; and Her- 
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IS HE PREPARING 
FOR SERVICE? 


Your son’s useful life will depend 
largely upon how well he is pre- 
pared. When he decides to go to 
College, he is taking the most im- 
portant step to assure his future. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE has been 
training men and women for suc- 
cessful life work for ninety years. 
Many of her graduates are known 
leaders in business and the profes- 
sions in all sections of our land. 
Marietta—historical in name and 
achievements—believes in high 
standards and policies which mean 
the most to students. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE is located 
in beautiful old Marietta, where 
one enjoys life while in college. 
Well equipped buildings, labora- 
tories, dormitories, library, etc. 
The faculty is made up of experi- 
enced professors who work closely 
with the students. While Marietta 
is Christian in character and re- 
joices in its Congregational affilia- 
tions, it is non-sectarian in policy. 


The cost of attending Marietta is 
very reasonable. The requirements 
high. Limited student body. Only 
select students.desired. Write for 


catalog and illustrated literature. . 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The minister should be as much an ear 
listening to God as a tongue speaking to 
man. 


man Schwartz, president of the Pacific School 
of Religion, on preaching. 
In the sphere of business in the conference, 


the records mark a great year. Reports by 
the treasurer, Fred M. Wilcox; department of 
religious education with the secretary, George 
Simons; the superintendent of the conference, 
George I’. Kenngott—all noted marked advance. 
The churches are rapidly reaching toward their 
apportionment of $140,000; and one church 
has passed the recommendation to secure an 
average gift to benevolences of 20 cents per 
week per member. Among the young people, 
organizations exist in practically all the 
churches, with several Christian Hndeavor so- 
cieties and a number of new Leagues of Youth, 
but the emphasis is upon the program, the 
scope, and quality of work. Some five new 
churehes have been organized in the year and 
there are a number of choice opportunities to 
enter as soon as funds allow. The net increase 
of 10 per cent. in membership, bringing the 
total to nearly 25,000, with a similar great 


gain in church school membership, cannot 
probably be paralleled in any other conference 
this year. 


In the discussion of the national societies 
in their relation to each other, and of the so- 
cieties to the state, this conference. looks . for 
decided steps toward simplicity. Already both 
in Northern and Southern California, the wo- 
men have voted to combine their home and 
foreign work. Into the conference office has 
now been incorporated the management within 
the state of the Sunday School, Home Mis- 
sions, Ministerial Relief, and now the Oriental 
and Indian service of the A. M. A. with Paul 
Waterhouse in oversight. By recommendation 
of the board of directors, the conference voted 
to favor the amalgamation of the Missionary 
Herald and the American Missionary maga- 
zines with The Congregationalist, and to in- 
clude an enlarged monthly number. It favors 
the grouping now of the missionary societies 
into four. It is working toward the “unified 
budget” within the state. 

There was general rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity to send President Coolidge a message 
commending him for refusal to provide for 
another Defense Day. 

‘Democracy is brought earnestly into the elec- 
tion of officers in providing written ballots, 
with two candidates for each position. Also 
the moderator, by change in the constitution, 
is now given open nomination from the floor. 
The board of directors, increased to 27, will 
now include nine women. Following are the 
more prominent selections: Moderator for 
next year, Rev. John B. Toomay of Ontario; 
preacher, Rey. Henry Mowbray of San Ber- 
nardino. The place of meeting will be Pilgrim 
Church, Pomona, of which Rey. Luther Free- 
man is minister. : 

An important innovation this year was to 
precede the general conference with a young 
people’s conference, which met in First Church, 
Saturday and Sunday. All the young people’s 
groups were invited to send delegates. Group 
and platform meetings were held for the con- 
sideration of themes important to them, as 
provided by Sec. G. T. Simons. Among those 
present to speak were Drs. Burton, Halliday, 
Herring, and Schwartz. This is a fitting recog- 
nition of and provision for the work of the 
young people. oO. F. 
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Meets at Smith Center 
The Kansas State Conference this year 
entertained by the chutch in Smith Center 
of the churches in the northwest part of 
state, Rev. J. H. Cone, pastor. The dele 
were well cared: for. The attendance 
large. Day sessions were held in the chure 
evening sessions were held in the Comm 
Auditorium across the street from the chu 


The program centered somewhat around 
idea of progress, “The Progress of the C 
turies’” as seen in the growth of the ech 
in the increase of Biblical knowledge, in x 
statements of Christian faith, and in 
duties enjoined by new human relationshi 
Prof. A. E. Holt of Chicago Seminary ea 
attention to some of the many changes 
have come into our social relationships, mos 
which may be interpreted as progress. Dr. 
W. Nash of Chicago outlined our denomi 
tional field of work throughout the world, ¢ 
spoke of proposed improvements in the al 
ment of the beneyolent societies; and MW 
Lydia Lord Davis of the W. B. M. I. 
thrilling descriptions of the progress made 
our work in the Orient. 

Reports of the work in the state showed 
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for the Degree of B.S. in Arts. 
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relopments all along the line. It could hardly 
otherwise, for Supt. J. B. Gonzales had as 
ich dynamic in his make-up as a_ twelve- 
inder motor. Advancement had been achieved 
religious education, in methods of church 
rk, and in administrative affairs. And this 
vancement was like a challenge to new ef- 
ts and a promise of new gains. The entire 
ference was instilled with a hopeful, for- 
rd-looking attitude. 
We were unusually fortunate to have Dr. 
arles M. Sheldon of Topeka present to con- 
ct. the devotional periods throughout the 
sion. He directed his talks, given largely 
the form of questions, to the ministers pres- 
t, and easily convinced everybody that “the 
rgest business in the world” is to “make dis- 
les of all nations.” 
The sermon by Rey. W. F. Slade of Man- 
ttan was a ringing call to make religion 
ral. Christ had a religion that worked. If 
. are able to say with St. Paul, “Christ 
eth in me,” ours also will be a religion that 
orks. 
One of the outstanding addresses was by 
ay. J. W. Rahill, pastor of Central Church, 
ypeka, on “The End of All Ministry.” It 
ntered around Paul’s words: “I am become 
| things to all men, that I may by all means 
ve some.” 
The office of Sec. J. C. Prince of the Edu- 
tion Society has been discontinued and his 
ork taken over by the conference. The best 
ishes of the conference go with him to his 
w field in California. 
Four new men have come to the state: Rev. 
H. Hornung of Wichita, Rev. R. W. Merri- 
id of Kansas City, Rev. H. H. Hester of 
irwin, and Rey. Harry Milford of Alton. 
It was good to be at the conference. One 
me away with a conviction of the sanity of 
e Congregational fellowship, the solidarity of 
ir denomination, and the spiritual motive ani- 
ating our people. And one carried home the 
imulating feeling of the hopefulness of the 
1urch’s mission in the world. ‘The leaven is 
avening. 
The conference meets next year with Central 
hureh, Topeka. 


Indiana Meeting at Fort Wayne 


The 67th annual conference of the Indiana 
longregational churches and ministers was 
eld in the beautiful new church ate Fort 
Vayne, May 11-14. The meetings of the 
roman’s boards were held Monday and Tues- 
ay and left an impression of aggressiveness 
nd achievement that will long be remembered. 
ne of the distinctive features was a Bible 
ssson, at each of the four sessions of the wo- 
an’s boards, by Mrs. C. J. Buchanan, of Indi- 
napolis. Mrs. Buchanan has a marvelous 
ift of exegesis and an impressive way of giv- 
ng Bible interpretation. The reports of the 
ecretaries and committees showed the most 
neouraging year in the history of the boards. 
t was the Golden Jubilee year of the W. B. 
f{. I., and this was made emphatic by the 
ddress of Miss Isabelle McCausland of Japan, 
vhose topic was “The Golden Opportunity of 
he Golden Jubilee.’ Other speakers of the 
ards were Mrs. W. F. Brunner, of Cleveland ; 
Miss Margaret Taylor, of Chicago; and Rey. 
taymond G. Clapp, of Cleveland. Between the 
essions of the boards and the conference was 
he young people’s banquet and rally arranged 
yy Mrs. Charles Agnew of Fort Wayne, and 
Ir. Robert W. Gammon of Chicago. This was 
yy all means the largest and most prophetic 
yf the young people’s gatherings. Evidently 
indiana has turned the corner and has met 
1osts of young people enlisted and marching 
with banners bright to the aid of the churches. 
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The promoters of the rally are to be heartily 
congratulated. The conference sermon was by 
Dr. Frederick L. Fagley of New York. The 
sermon was on “Tbe Far Reach of the Spirit- 
ual Horizon” and gave much encouragement 
as the “far reach” was shown. ‘The elections 
resulted in Rey. W. I. Caughran of First, Indi- 
anapolis, being moderator and Rey. Martin Lee 
Grant, of Temple Church, Marion, scribe. The 
reports by Dr. John Humfreys, superintend- 
ent and registrar, brought a message of hope 
and worth-while achievement. Dr. Frank G. 
Ward of Chicago Seminary addressed the con- 
ference on “The Minister’s Horizon,” and 
Supt. Humfreys on “The Horizon in Indiana.” 
Dr. R. W. Gammon of Chicago gave a thought- 
ful and convincing address on “The Horizon of 
Religious Education.” The main address of 
Wednesday evening was by Rey. Robert Mur- 
ray Pratt of Bast Chicago, on “The LEver- 
Widening Horizon of the Church,’ and the 
large and attentive audience was carried lumi- 
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nously from point to point in church life and 
work until it saw the horizon reaching all 
parts and aspects of human needs. The con- 
ference enjoyed the welcome of Plymouth 
Church and the genial greetings of the pastor, 
Dr. A. J. Folsom. The 1926 conference 


will be held in Kokomo and the 1927 conference 
at East Chicago. 


From West to East 


COLORADO 

New Church at Fort Collins 

On May 10 the new First Congregational 
Church of Fort Collins was organized with a 
charter membership of 97. This happy and 
auspicious event took place within 90 days 
after the arrival of Rey. Robert Allingham and 
family on the field. It has been contemplated 
for some time that this prosperous city of over 


in the Middle West. 
cluding a good athletic 
ideal house for girls. 
Coeducational. 


1. Collegiate, A.B., A.M. 
2. Conservatory of Music. 
3. Expression. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“OLD ILLINOIS” is known as one of the strongest Colleges 
Beautiful campus of twenty acres, in- 
field. Plant of ten buildings, including 
High standards. 
Cost moderate. 
DEPARTMENTS 


Christian atmosphere. 


For catalogue, write to 
Pres. C. H. Rammelkamp 
Box B. 


@ The continued growth of 


and Social Service, now locat 
and the Congregational Building 


Mann’s great service to 


q This 
demic degrees. 


home and foreign missions, 


A Christian 


of Religious Education which seeks to 
comprehensive system of religious educ 
School offers standard college courses leading to appropriate aca- 
It also offers vocational and professional courses of college 
and graduate school standards to students preparing for religious education, 
social service, fine arts in religion, and Ameri- 
canization and foreign-speaking work. 


@ The academic year opens September 15, 1925. An illustrated catalogue 
will be sent free upon request. Address : 


College 


on Historic Beacon Hill 


Boston University School of Religious Education 
ated in the Claflin Building at 20 Beacon Street 
at 14 Beacon Street, adjacent structures at 
the pinnacle of historic Beacon Hill, is another gratifying evidence that Prot- 
estant Christian people of Boston and New England will support a high-grade 
Christian institution with an interdenominational spirit 


and program. 


@ It is fitting that there should arise on Beacon Hill, the scene of Horace 
secular education in the United States, a great School 


give guidance in the development of a 


ation for the nation and the world. 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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16,000 with a college enrollment of nearly 
2,000 should have a Congregational church. 
“The fact that already two profitable oil wells 
aré' ‘in’ operation and a dozen expected in a 
few weeks, together with the finest irrigated 
section of ‘Colorado surrounding it, assures this 
city’ of a’ steady growth and a permanency 
rarely to be met in oil-field territory. 

_ There are about 50 Congregational students 
at the college this year and several more un- 
affiliated but friendly toward the program of 
our church who can be reached and helped to 
the larger vision of the new day. The town, 
like many more, is not underchurched, but 50 
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per cent. of the ‘churches could be as easily 
merged into one as not, so far as any real 
difference between them is concerned. The 
only chureh really offering a liberal program 
espousing the cause of modern scientific truth 
is the Unitarian, and this is one of the weak- 
est churches in membership in the city. The 
new First Church starts with the deck cleared 
of all extraneous baggage, committing itself to 
a program of vigorous faith in the gospel of 
Jesus and an abiding confidence that what the 
world needs today is the sincere and complete 
application of the teachings of Jesus to the 
affairs of men. 

Supt. A. J. Sullens was present at the organ- 
ization and preached the sermon on “A Modern 
Church in a Modern World.” Dr. Sullens has 
kept in close touch with the new church here 
and has made several visits and held many con- 
ferences with the people. At present worship is 
conducted in the Y. M. C. A., but all are as- 
sured that the new church must now move 
into larger and more permanent quarters. A 


committee is busy at work and will report to 


the church. 

The membership has 46 men and 51 women. 
Thirty-eight are college graduates or equiva- 
lent. The church next fall will have a student 
associate membership. The trustees have be- 
gun on the budget and propose to get under 
the load of the church at once. It is antici- 
pated that this city will duplicate the churches 
of Greeley, Longmont, and Boulder in a few 
years. 


MONTANA . 

Rey. F: E, Carlson Leaves Helena Church 

The Sunday evening forums of First, HEt- 
ENA, have beén conducted by able leaders. Child 
labor, 
proved topies of real interest. The radio sery- 
ice has ministered to numbers of people who 
otherwise could not attend a church service. 
Reports have been received, showing that this 
station has been heard in New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and elsewhere. Rev. F. E. Carl- 
son has resigned from First to take charge 
of Waverley Heights Church, Portland, Ore. 


MICHIGAN 3 

Increased Attendance at Gaylord Services 

One of the encouraging features of the work 
at GAYLORD last winter was a large increase in 
attendance at all the services. The church 
school was at least 50 per cent. better than 
last year. For the last two years the church 
has been trying a new experiment, in combin- 
ing the evening services with the Y. P. S. GC. E. 
The pastor has led only one of these meetings 
during the fall and winter. The young people 
do it. The interest and attendance is much 
better than it was when two services were 
held, and the young people are being trained 
in real Christian service. As a result of a 
definite constructive program begun in Janu- 
ary, including the pastor’s training class dur- 
ing Lent, and the Holy Week services every 
night, 17 members were received into the fel- 
lowship of the church on Easter Sunday, all 
but six on confession. Rey. W. A. Hutchinson 
is minister. 


IOWA 

Rey. J. I, Walker Goes to Kansas City 

Prosprecr Av., KANSAS City, has called Rev. 
J. I. Walker of Osage and he has accepted to 
begin his ministry there Aug. 1. In the three 
year pastorate at Osage, Mr. Walker has made 
a deep impression upon the life of the church 
and the people of the community. He has been 
an outstanding leader in young people’s work. 
Through his untiring energy two troops of Boy 
Scouts, one troop of Girl Scouts and the organ- 
ization of American Girls in Training, with 


prison reform, and law enforcement have ; 


et June 18, 19 


full staff of adult sponsors, have been devel- 
oped and kept busy. About 200 have united 
with the church during, this fruitful ministry, 
Mr. Walker has drawn a capacity congrega- 
tion Sunday evenings by the effective use of 
moving pictures. These pictures have been of 
such a high order and the whole service con- 
ducted in so impressive and reverential a way, 
that people from far and near have thronged 
to the service. It is with sincere regret that 
Osage. releases this capable leader. 


OHIO 
With the Cleveland Churches 

PILGRIM, CLEVELAND, has received from oe 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Meacham the sum 
of $10,000 to be added to the permanent en- 
dowment. 

East, CLEVELAND, recently completed a cam- 
paign for a fund of $25,000 to erect an auxili- 
ary building for social purposes. Rey. J. G, 
Hindley is the successful pastor. : 

Brooklyn Heights Sunday .school constitu- 
ency have pledged in a week’s campaign $3,000 
to match a similar sum from the Cleveland 
Congregational Union for a temporary build- 
ing to care for the rapidly growing school. 


To Close Berlin Heights Pastorate in August 
On Aug. 1, Rev. W. J. Cady will close a 
notable pastorate of 12 years with BERLIN 
Heicurs, including also for seven of the years 
the care of the near-by country church of 
Florence. He and Mrs. Cady sail, Aug. 19, 
for a year in the Orient, going on the President 
Grant from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, and 
Shanghai, thence traveling by train for 500 
miles to their son, Rey. Lyman Cady, and his 
(Continued on page 800). % 


ESTEY | 
PIPE AND REED ORGANS | 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont | 


are used in thousandsof schools 
churches and hospitals. Thisline 
of lanterns, forslidesand opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. — 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Does Bour Daughter 
Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles af prices to 
suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


An Instant Success 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February 2nd, 1925. 8,000 sold 
Examination copy on request. Price $135 per 100 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 7 W. 45th St., N.¥ 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 


Sample copy on request 
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A Selected List of Books 


of Special Interest to Leaders in the Field of Religious Education 


PRINCIPLES and METHODS 


THE CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION William Clayton Bower 


Many religious educators believe that the time has come for 
a new curriculum of religious education and that there must be 
a new approach to curriculum making. What shall this approach 
be? The present discussion is an answer to this question. It 
bases the curriculum upon the enriched and controlled experience 
of the learner, not upon materials. It sees method and organ- 
-ization as inseparable from the curriculum. 

It is a clear, comprehensive, and thoroughgoing statement of 
a theory of the curriculum in the light of the most significant 
trends in modern educational theory and practice. $2.25 


METHOD IN TEACHING RELIGION 
George Herbert Betts and Marion O. Hawthorne 


The purpose of this volume is to make available to teachers 
of religion the educational principles and methods accepted for 
general education. In presenting these principles and methods it 
is recognized, however, that religion is sui generis, a particular 
form of experience. Not only is this true, but religion is taught 
under conditions that differ from those which obtain in general 
education. Special application is therefore made of each prin- 
ciple or method set forth to teaching in church schools. Two 
broad phases of treatment comprise the volume: Part One deals 
with the general principles of method which apply to all teaching 
of religion, whether of young children or of older students ; Part 
Two undertakes to apply these basie principles to particular 
types of teaching such as are required to meet individual class- 
room needs or problems. $2.50 


THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION Erwin L. Shaver 


Mr. Shaver outlines the theory and practice of project teach- 
ing in religious education and answers your questions pertaining 
to the new method: Where are suggestions as to possible proj- 
ects to be found? How can a project be set going? What is the 
procedure for carrying through a project? Can projects be related 
to the course of study? Can our teachers use this method? Does 
it supplant all other methods of teaching that have been in use? 
How does it affect your present type of church-school organiza- 
tion? What success are other church-school teachers having with 
project teaching? ay 45) 

Part II, entitled ‘“Church School Projects,” reprinted and bound 
in paper. S15 


DYNAMICS OF TEACHING 
Henry Edward Tralle 


A revelation in emphasis and method that lifts teaching out 
of the formal rut, and gives the teacher new vision and purpose. 
$1.60 


CREATIVE TEACHING John Wallace Suter, Jr. 


This book is written for the members of the teaching staff of 
our American church schools who have never studied pedagogy 
nor had any regular course of teacher-training. Creative Teach- 
ing is not a textbook to be studied in or out of class but is for 
private individual reading. It does not cover its subject with 
any completeness. Its aim is accomplished when it succeeds in 
interesting a reader sufficiently to create in him an appetite for 
more insight and teaching skill. $1 


AT SCHOOL WITH THE GREAT TEACHER 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL 
George A. Coe 


A discussion for the forward looking teacher of. the force of 
law—natural, common and statute, economic, moral, and ideal— 
in the projects of the child. A book that treats of the present- 
day educational situation and that suggests the possibilities of 
an efficient employment of the project method of teaching. $1.75 


YOUTH AND THE BIBLE Muriel Streibert 


Methods of teaching the modern view of the Bible. The same 
parents who would be up in arms if the hygiene or the chemistry 
of yesterday were taught to their children, and then had to be 
unlearned later, have been consenting without any complaint to 
the continued teaching of forms of Biblical knowledge that the 
world of scholars has left behind in their progress. Professor 
Streibert says that “the ways of teaching the Bible which were 
good enough for you are not good enough for your children.” 


$2.25 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR BIBLE TEACHERS 
Edward Aldridge Annett 


The purpose of this volume is to present with as complete an 
absence of technical terminology as possible, the psychological 
laws which govern the unfolding of human personality. Every 
one who attempts the task of teaching will find in this book a 
simple yet trustworthy introduction to the laws which govern 
the working of the mind, enabling them to make certain that the 
methods of instruction which they are using are sound and are 
likely to be efficient. $1.50 


PROJECTS 


PROJECTS IN WORLD-FRIENDSHIP 
John Leslie Lobingier 


This new book is further expression of Mr. Lobingier’s convic- 
tion that the best way to secure peace among the nations is to 
develop the attitude of world-friendship during youth through 
the church school. To serve more intelligently the essentially 
similar causes of social service, Christian missions, and world- 
peace, young people must be imbued with friendly feeling toward 
other groups and races. $1.75 


TEACHING ADOLESCENTS IN THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL Erwin L. Shaver 


“A genuinely new departure in the method that it unfolds for 
conducting a training class.”— Professor George A Coe. $1.25 


ONE HUNDRED PROJECTS for the CHURCH 
SCHOOL Milton Carsley Towner 


“A masterly bringing together of problem material for the 
newer and better way of teaching.’’—Professor Edwin D. Star- 
buck, University of Iowa. $1.60 


PROJECT METHOD IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION Mason Crum 


Outlines plans for teaching by the project or experimental 
method. The theory can be put into practical use in Sunday 
School Classes, Young People’s Societies, and in all departments 
of educational institutions, secular as well as religious. $1.50 


A Unified Sunday and Weekday Course for 
Third Grade Primary Children—Eight-Year-Olds 


By Jeanette E. Perkins 
Co-author with Frances Weld Danielson, of The.Mayflower Program Books 


This course is built around the special needs and problems facing eight-year-old children, and is placed at the disposal of leaders 
interested in a unified program of Sunday and Weekday Religious Education who wish to use it as a basis for a similar enterprise. 
These programs and outlines of programs, which provide “Sunday Lessons” to be continued in the Weekday Sessions, Weekday 
Stories and Activities related to the preceding and leading up to the next Sunday’s program, and Worship Material growing naturally 
out of experiences of both days, are not to be followed with exact precision by any leader, for no two groups of children will meet the 
same problems at the same time, nor will all children respond in the same way. $2.50 


The programs are seasonal, designed to run from October through June. 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacen St., Boston 


19 8. La Salle St., Chicago 
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family, at Tsinan, China, where he is profes- 


sor of theology at the Christian University. 


(This is the longest and best pastorate, of 


many good ones, in the history of the Berlin 


Heights Church, one of the interesting and at- 


CAMP OTTER) 


For Boys 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


In the heart of deer and trout 
country. Wonderful © scenery. 
“Mountains, Forests, Lakes. Fine 
trout fishing. Sure to see deer. 
Distinct Junior, Middle and Sen- 
ior Camps, with best of equip- 

Program of recreation, education and 


ment. All sports. 
inspiration. Entire staff of University graduates. Write 


for booklet. Professor GEORGE C. CELL, Pu.D., 
Director, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Rev. CARL 
C. CLARKE, Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 
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tractive village fields of Ohio, but one which 
for many years had brief pastorates. Mr. Cady, 
in a former field at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
had in like manner broken the tradition of 
brevity in the pastorate. 

Berlin Heights gratefully remembered in a 
farewell message the pastorate “longest and 
one of the most successful,” with every de- 
partment and activity maintained and strength- 
ened, and made mention of Mrs. Cady’s en- 
thusiastie and efficient aid in music. 

Central North Association took notice at its 
spring meeting of Mr. Cady’s long and faith- 
ful membership. JeuGs Fs 


CONNECTICUT 

Suffield Making Fine Progress 

First, SurrieLtp, has been greatly blessed 
during the first year of the pastorate of Rey. 
A. H. Heape. During this time 47 members 
have been added to the church, and interest 
has been quickened along all lines of church 
activities. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND WACATION PLACES 


Guernsey Villa. Ocean and country. Good 
roads. Good food. Write for terms. West Harps- 
well, Me. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 
comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Cold Spring Farm invites you to spend a rest- 
ful summer amid beautiful mountain scenery. 
Home cooking, large, airy rooms. Mrs. N. G. 
Stevens, Pittsford, Vt. 


Gray Ledge, East Brookfield, Mass. 
camp for boys. 


Summer 

Health, delight, training, physi- 

eal safety, high moral influence. Inexpensive, 

accessible, ideal location. For particulars ad- 

dress Walter O. Terry, Warren, Mass., or Alfred 

Huser Mack, principal of High School, Warren, 
ass. 


A Few Guests can be accommodated in an at- 
tractive Colonial house near lake, 30 miles from 
Boston. Electricity, bath. Telephone, good home 
cooking, shade trees, beautiful walks and drives. 
An ideal place for rest and recreation. Reason- 
ale. Address Mrs. G. M. Rogers, Westboro, 

ass. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
jences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
“IT. V.,” Congregationalist. 


Spend your vacation in mountains of New 
Hampshire, 100 miles from Boston. Write Rev. 
Howard Brown, Alstead, N. H. Can arrange for 
your boy. Moderate rates. 


Shore Lots—Province Lake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Water front. Sandy beach safe for children. 
Shade, mountain scenery, good roads. Ideal 
place for your summer camp. Prices reason- 
able. Near post office and church. W. M. Ames, 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Washington, D. C. Visitors will find excellent 
accommodations, home-like rooms, downtown, 
close to White House. Restaurants near. ‘wo 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. Garage 
on premises. Free map. Telephone Franklin 
1142. Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 G St., Northwest. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate Wanted—By minister with pulpit 
ability and pastoral work. Deeply interested in 
young people, has theological class in present 
ehurch. Married, wife interested in children. 
Can take charge July or before. Fully ordained 
Congregational minister. “B. A.,” Congregation- 
alist, 


College and Seminary trained minister with 15 
years’ experience and recognized preaching abil- 
ity, desires new pastorate. Will supply any 
ehurech in the Central States during July and 
August. “Worker,” Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Competent and efficient private secretary and 
stenographer desires position as pastor’s secre- 


tary. Has had considerable experience along 
Christian educational lines. Address ‘“P.,” 
Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted July 1, young girl to assist in second 
work and care of children in large family. Gen- 
eral maid employed. Experience unnecessary. 
Must have good disposition. R. R. C., Landham 
Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


For Sale—I want to sell my fine old Colonial 
house, nine rooms, with one-half acre of land, 


shade and fruit trees, small fruits, roses, to 
some one who will appreciate it. House thor- 
oughly renovated. Modern plumbing, hot-water 


heat, electric lights, all new. Fine neighbor- 
hood. Superior location. Liberal terms to the 
right person. H. A. Lincoln, Great Plain Ave., 
Needham, Mass. 


For July Rental—Wight-room furnished cot- 
tage. Electric pump and lights, flush toilet, 
screened dining and sleeping porches, fireplace. 
Convenient to beach, auditorium, and dining 
hall. Congregational Assembly Grounds, Frank- 
fort, Mich. Inquire of Henry W. Hunt, R. D. 2, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


For Sale—West Springfield, Mass., ideal sum- 
mer or all-year home. Modern 14-room house, 
garage; steam heat. Over acre land, fruit, ber- 
ries, shrubs. Price, $14,000, arrange terms. Tell 
your friends. ‘Lincoln,’ care Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 
Ladies’ colored woven borders, assorted colors, 
$1.90 per dozen. Ladies’ plain white, $2.50 per 
dozen. Men’s plain white. $3.00 and $3.90 per 
dozen. postpaid. Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 78th St., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Wanted—Tifty or more second-hand but usable 
copies of ‘Hymns of Worship and Service” with 
responsive readings. State number of books, 
number of edition, and price. First Congrega- 
tional Church, Somerville, Mass. 


Special offer. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 


in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed enyelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. ° 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and cer- 
tificate arranged by Rev. Clarence F. Swift, D.D. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in quan- 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlin, 
O. Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores in Boston and Chicago. 


Collection Envelopes—S8_ cents 
“Wasteless System” and. all 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


per 
kinds. 


carton. 
Write 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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Last November Mrs. Heape began holding 
junior church service for children under y 
years of age,-and this feature has won en- ~ 
thusiastie support from the younger mentee 
of the congregation. 

Sunday school classes~ have been organized 
as mission bands, and once a month there ig 
a missionary program for the opening of Sun-— . 

{ 


day school. re, 


Church and Ministerial Recon 
Calls 
BrisHop, W BH., Sterling, Kan., 
At work. 
Curtis, A. L., Lake Preston, 
Jain-Oacoma. Accepts. f 
GRrELEY, L. C., North, Marblehead,, Mass., to 
Pilgrim, New Bedford. Accepts to begin Sept. 1 
LytLy, W. V., Yale University, New Haven, Ct, 
to professorship of religious education, Doane 
College, Crete, Neb. Accepts. by 
Oupryn, J. C., Plymouth, Washington, D. ©., to — 
Mt. Zion, Cleveland, O. Accepts to begin 
July 1. . ir 
Rucur, O. W., Garland, Neb., to Trenton. Accepts, — 
Werpren, C. F., Newton Center, Mass., to acting 
pastorate, Houghs Neck. Accepts. $4 
Witson, C. W., United, Orono, Me., to First, 


Woodbury, Ct. if 
Resignations it 


BRECK, AARON, Treas., Kansas Conference, Topeka, 
Kan, Effective June 1. A 

BrREHM, W. B., assistant to President, Washburn — 
College, Topeka, Kan. Effective June 1. 

Watson, W. H., Medford Hillside, Mass. 


i 
to Red Owl, 8. D, 


S. D., to Chamber 
4% 


$a 
ie 


f 


Recognition ie 
Hatz, H. G., Old North, Marblehead, ae , 
June 8. Sermon by Dr. Raymond Calkins; — 


other parts by Rev. Messrs. R. B. Parker, W. — 
H. Spence, L. C. Greeley, D. Emory Burtner, 
and E. H. Cotton. : 


y i= 

iP; 4 
Deaths ! 
Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 


Congregationalist, 14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 1 


RANDOLPH T. BURNHAM 


A 
Randolph I. Burnham, son of Dr. B, A. Burn- 
ham of the Winslow Congregational Church 
Taunton, Mass., died as the result of mastoiditis 
suddenly at the Hartford (Ct.) Hospital, May 
25, at the age of 29 years. The funeral services, 
which were conducted by Dr. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter of Center Church, Hartford, of which Mr. 
Burnham was a member, were largely attended 
by a host of friends. Among the bearers were fy, 
the members of the Arion Quartet of which he 
was a.member. He was the soloist at the 
Windsor Ave. Church last year and had just — 
gone to a similar position at the West Hartford | 
Church. ‘a 
Mr. Burnham was born in St. Louis, Mo., ‘a 
served as ensign in the naval flying corps, and at 
the time of his death was associated with the 
firm of Pierce, Inc., in Hartford. He leaves # 
wife and a twenty-months-old son, Alden Hills. 


7 


REV. WILL S. COLEMAN 


Rey. Will S. Coleman, minister of Waldo Con- 
gregational Church, Brockton, Mass., since Jan- * 
uary, died at the Massachusetts General Hospital, , 
June 1; following a major operation. Mr. Cole- 
man -was entering into his new work with great i 
enthusiasm, coming to Brockton from Kennebunk, — 
Me., which he had served from 1918. He had held 
pastorates at Springvale, Me., and Laconia, N. He 
He was a graduate of Bates College and Seminary. 2 
Interested and active in fraternal organizations, 
he had served as chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows of Maine. He was born in Auburm 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


21st season. 


lune 18, 1925 


2 1876. A widow and three children survive 
im. Interment was at Litchfield, Me. 


REY. HENRY HARRISON HAMILTON 


Rey. Henry Harrison Hamilton, who died June 2 
t his home in West Somerville, Mass., was the 
ust of a distinguished family of Congregational 
ninisters. His eldest brother was John A., for 
nany years secretary of the Education Society. 
‘he late Dr. B. F. Hamilton, long pastor~of old 
Miot Church, Roxbury, and a conspicuous leader 
a denominational councils, was the second of 
he group. Harrison Hamilton was 83 years old. 
\fter leaving the ancestral home in Chester, 
fass., he was graduated from Amherst, as had 
een his brothers before him, and from Andover 
seminary. His pastorates were chiefly in New 
Jampshire and Maine, the last being at York. 
fe was a musician of repute and had published 
everal religious compositions. He married 
Helen McGregor in 1872. He is survived by his 
vidow and four children. The funeral was held 
Friday, June 5, at West Somerville, Rey. David 
fraser officiating. 


AARON B. MEAD 


In the passing of Mr. Aaron Benedict Mead 
May 26, 1925, Chicago has lost one of its out- 
standing Congregational leaders. His gentlemanly 
manner, singular freedom from pretense, excel- 
lent judgment, and tireless industry brought him 
into actiye relations with numerous important 
organizations. He was a member of the Union 
League Club, the Art Institute, Y. M. C. A. Board, 
Chicago Real Estate Board, trustee of Illinois Col- 
lege, president of Washingtonian Home, vice- 
president American Sunday School Union, member 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society, the Amer- 
ican Board, Church Building Society, and Con- 
eregational Club. For eighteen years Mr. Mead 
was treasurer of the Ilinois Home Missionary 
Society, during which period he was brought into 
close relations with its work throughout the 
state. 

He was no less active in the more intimate 
affairs of his own church. For years he was a 
deacon in the old First Church during the 
period of its largest influence. Later, when that 
chureh united with the Union Park Church to 
form the New First, he was chosen a _ senior 
deacon. From the active duties of the Sunday 
school he might justly have felt himself relieved 
but his friends would not have it so. He was 
put at the head of the Mead Bible Class—named 
in his honor—in which some of his best work 
was done. Though without full college training, 
he was nevertheless so well disciplined in habits 
of thought and in the study of the Bible that 
this was the class to which young theologues 
and even professors from the seminary were wont 
to go. 

Mr. Mead was born in Franklinville, N. H., 
Noy. 7, 1838, and spent his boyhood on a farm. 
Later, he graduated at the head of his class 
from the high school in Waterbury, Ct., later be- 
came a dry goods clerk, then a crockery salesman, 
and still later member of a real estate firm 
jin New York. For three years he served in the 
Civil War among the Fourth Connecticut Vol- 
unteers. In 1867 he came to Chicago and opened 
a real estate office which in the following year 
pecame the firm of Mead & Coe, said to be the 
oldest real estate firm name in Chicago. In that 
year he married Miss Mary B. Packard, who died 
in 1920. ‘hey lived on the north side until they 
were burned out by the Chicago fire in 1871. 
Then they removed to the west side, where for 
almost fifty years they had their home at Wash- 
ington Boulevard and Lincoln Street. 

Mr. Mead is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Cc. W. Van Law of Scarsdale, N. Y., and Miss 
Luey Irene Mead, for several years a missionary 
‘in North China. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 


Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 
diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 


have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 
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Impressive funeral services were conducted in 
the New First Church by the pastor, Dr. Gilbert 
Wilson, representatives of different organizations 
acting as pallbearers, and members of the G. A. R. 
taking part in the services. 

Thus closes on earth a long and useful life, 
in full assurance of the life immortal. The mem- 


ory of the just is blessed. A. N. He 
REY. J. J. MITCHELL 
On Sunday afternoon, May 31, at 2 o’clock, 


Rey. J. J. Mitchell passed to his reward from 
the home of his son, Rev. Edward Mitchell, ! 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Sugarland, 
Tex. Mr. Mitchell. was a member of the Texas 
Conference, and a veteran of the Congregational 
ministry, having served for many years in Iowa, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma where the later years 
of his ministry were given to the churches at 
Binger, Oktaha, Seward, and Doby Springs. He 
was a man of singular devotion, sincerity, and 
integrity, beloved and honored by all who knew 
him. 


HARRIET KING MUNGHR 


Harriet King Munger, who died May 29, was 
the widow of Theodore Thornton Munger, min- 
ister of the United Church, New Haven, Fellow 
of Yale, of high distinction in letters throughout 
the English-speaking world, and restorer of a 
strong and reasonable religious faith to a great 
company who wandered in desperate doubt. 

It would have been no little thing to say of 
any woman that she was an aid and inspiration 
to such a leader as Dr. Munger. Mrs. Munger 
was this to a high degree and it was her delight. 
She was more than all of this. Her noble, beauti- 
ful soul could but find direct expression. She 
was a dear comrade and mother to the children 
in the home. Her gifted husband was one of 
the great preachers of his time. She had the 
gift of personal friendship which individualizes 
people, finds them out. She did this in the homes 
of the congregation. She reached out in the 
same personal way to those mothers never seen 
in the congregation because they deprived them- 
selves of church privileges to get children off to 
Sunday school and then make dinner, on the one 
day when the husbands were home, the most at- 
tractive of the week. She organized the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Class at the one hour of the 
day when these mothers were free. This opened 
to the church a new ministry that has gone on 
for twenty-five years. Then her heart went out 
to all the mothers of New Haven who were han- 
dicapped in guarding the health of their homes 
because modern medical treatment cost too much 
to be available. She made it available for every- 
body by taking the lead in starting the New 
Haven Visiting Nurse Association, which now has 
fifty nurses who made 154,000 calls last year. 

In Salem, Mass., her native city, where she 
returned after the death of her distinguished 
husband, she moved on, of course, into position 
of power in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the city. 

Dr. and Mrs. Munger spent many happy sum- 
mers in New London, a hill town of New Hamp- 
shire, and after his death she built a simple and 
most attractive home for herself on Burpee Hill, 
where she spent four or five months each year. 
Here she came to know intimately the people of 
the town as well as a large number of summer 
residents, and had become identified not only 
with matters of church and of the community, 
but with the personal interests of a very large 
and very diverse group. The effect of her refine- 
ment, intellectual strength, sympathy, and her 
high -idealism were most marked. H 

Her desire for service found in the years when 
she was less strong a new expression. She Fe- 
sponded to the call for volunteers to write in 
Braille for the blind. She took lessons and- at- 
tained a degree of skill which called out high 
praise from the national Braille headquarters. 
For five years she spent two to three hours a 
day in this work, and had sent several books to 
Washington. One was nearly complete at the 
time of her death. 

Mrs. Munger did large things so quietly and 
naturally that one could not think of her as 
championing a cause, but only as herself—alert 
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in mind, deep and beautiful in soul, whom hun- 
dreds admired and loved for what she was more 
than all that she accomplished. 


MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington on June 4 joined 
her famous husband in the great beyond. She 
was one of the most notable women of. this 
generation. Born in Mississippi, she found her 
way to Fisk University, and with her own un- 
aided efforts completed the college course of 
that institution. 

She was a heroine. During the vacations at 
Fisk she taught country schools. On one of these 
vacations she taught in my county in Tennessee. 
When she arrived at the place where she was to 
teach she found that the colored trustees. had 
decided to ‘use the money allotted to the school 
to build a school house instead of paying a teacher. 
She called the people together and by a plain 
address put them to shame, so that they built 
the house with their own hands, thus saving the 
school for the children that season. 

Soon after her graduation at Fisk, where she 
was a classmate of Dr. W. BH. B. DuBois, she 
went to Tuskegee to teach. She evidently made 
a great impression on the principal, for in due 
time she became his wife. Hven after that she 
was a power behind the throne at the great in- 
stitution. For many years she was the head 
of the industrial work for girls, in addition to 
the arduous duties as wife of the principal. She 
shared with her distinguished husband the honors, 
toil, criticism and blame entailed by his place 
as leader of a race. I heard her once say that 
she never had a happy hour in their beautiful 
home after Mr. Washington dined at the White 
House. ; ‘ 

She won distinction in her own right. She was 
made president of the Colored Club of Women, 
which position she held for many years, and in 
this organization she kept up her interest until 
the end came. In the heat of last summer rT 
saw her in Chicago in attendance upon this or- 
ganization, despite the frailty of her health. She 
was deeply interested in the girls of her race, 
and her admonitions to them were wise, timely, 
and practical. 

As‘a proof that she was one of the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of Fisk, she was made a 
member of the Greater Fisk Committee, on which 
she rendered valuable service in the recent diffi- 
culties of that school, and in the work of recon- 
struction at Fisk her councils will be greatly 
missed. 

In her death the last living name of Wash- 
ington will be removed from the institution she 
helped to make famous, but her imprint and 
that of her family on that school will be in- 
effaceable. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry HuGH PROCTOR. 


Co-operating with God 
By Eloise Dean 
Behind the curtain of our consciousness, there 
stands 
The Soul of all the universe, our Friend. 
Our faith, our daily struggles, all our high 
resolves are hands 
That clasp His hand—unseen, but strong to 
send, 
Through all our being, energies that seal 
Our partnership with Him who joys to heal. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Interest 7 % Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 


Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
iat : 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 
Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Ohairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So, La Salle St., Chicago. 
P 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct, 
Secretary,. Rev. Charles E. Burton, ii 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
virman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
et i ee N. H. 
‘ding Secretary, Rev. Jo i ively, 

epi esd is Southport, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. .Charles E. Burton, e#_ officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Ansel HB. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Associate Secretary, Rev. James EH. McConnell, 
287 Fourth-Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life’ - 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Beecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Assistant Secretary; Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission. serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 

dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convener, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary a 
Central Trust Company of IHinois, Treasurer, 
123 W, Monroe St., Chicago. 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

_ Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong ; 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English; Jr., 
; 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Seo’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
—— Se ee a a es 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state soci 
are federated with the Nationa Society. ier 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 
EE Ree ee In 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secret: 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer reais, 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, . 
Rev. Fred Fe Bape Corresponding Secretaries 


Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. epee, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Asseciate Secretaries 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Beards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treas. ; Financial Sec’y P. M. F. 
100 East 42d Street, New York. 

Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. : 


June 18, . 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 0) 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


- Congregational House, Boston, Mass.-— 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking p 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational © 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Coy, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., G; 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secre 
and Missionary Hducation Secre 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Ad 
Hducation Secret: 
Rey. ate T. Stock, 
tudent and Young People’s Secreta; 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious 
Program including Social Service, 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor, 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chris 
Leadership. j 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING ~ 
SOCIETY 3 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distribu 
of The Congregationalist, church school eq 
ment, quarterlies, lesson  text-books, I 
magazines, children’s and young people’s we 
papers, and books for home and church use, ¥ 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Mani u 

Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 

Editor of The Congregationai 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ee 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board or Missions, 508 Congres 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, T f 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMaANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THN INTER 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HB. Hurlbu 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFI 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W._| 
Blasdale, Treas.,.Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONAE 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. ] 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMB MISSION: 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasu 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Cong 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homnb MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachi 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Re 
John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sew! 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bostoi 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Col u 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. | 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 50% 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Evangelical Con 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; ©. 3 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sea 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Secieties 


Tun FuND For MINISTERS provides entirely 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annul 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasur 
Congregational House, Hartford. < 


THs MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICOT, | 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chu 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, pet 
ford. 
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Leaves New Orleans College 
Pres. Charles M. Melden, of New Orleans 
siege, New Orleans, La., retired from the 
ld of Negro education at the close of the 


mmencement day program held at the college, . 


ay 29. President Melden has spent 20 years 
the cause of Negro education, six years as 
esident of Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., and 
| years as president of New Orleans College. 
uring his administration at the latter, the 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ness and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices’ 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Rev. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 


4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
1 connection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
lef. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ously administered. 


Villiam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
-arker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
eaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 
n 1922, now fully rep- 
esents the Congregational 
Shurches of New England 
n its practical, social and 
eligious work among sea- 
nen. Has finely equipped 
3ethels at 287 MHanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine 
yard Haven, and Reading 
tooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
‘eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
001 tables, and games of many kinds, a_restau- 
‘ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Sontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
tev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
®. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
[reas., Charles ¥. Stratton; Chairman of BPxec. 
Som., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
zational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvyrt, D.D., President; Grorer 
SIpNEY WregstprR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


ncorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 


maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to 


work in any part of the country may be sent to 


the New England office. 
: + W. L, Carver, Supt., 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 


Helps 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


school has acquired a productive endowment 
of $100,000 and an annuity endowment of $7,- 
000. The budget has been increased from 
$20,000 to $50,000 annually. The buildings 
have been remodeled and put in splendid re- 
pair, additional classrooms and laboratory im- 
provements made, and the library has been 
reorganized and modernized with an addition 
of many volumes. 

The character of work done in the insti- 
tution has been greatly strengthened and much 
emphasis placed upon high school and college 
work. The enrollment of the school this year 
is 500. Of this number 400 are in the high 
school and college departments. The gradu- 
ating classes number five from Baccalaureate 
Department, 28 from Teachers’ College, and 
40 from the high school. The faculty numbers 
23. President Melden will leave soon for Cali- 
fornia where he will make his future home. 


Record of Wrentham Church 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In the 233 years of its excellent history the 
original Congregational church of Wrentham, 
Mass., has had 14 pastors, and the average 
length of their pastorates has been nearly 17 
years. Five of the pastors covered a period of 
177 years: Rev. Samuel Mann, 27 years; Rev. 
Henry Messinger, 39 years; Rev. Joseph Bean, 
34 years; Rey. Elisha Fisk, 52 years; Rey. 
William Ripley Tompkins, 25 years. The first 
minister, Rey. Samuel Mann, served the church 
22 years before the society was organized, so 
in reality the term of his pastorate was 49 
years, and the church would be able to boast 
of 255 years if an organization had been effected 
the first year prayer meetings were held by 
the mother church in Dedham. 

Wrentham, Mass. MELVILLE A. SHAFER. 


“T’ll never get over what I saw last night.” 
“What's that?” 
“The moon.’—Purple Cow. 


“She’d look better without so much powder 
and rouge on.” 

“Yes. She isn’t so bad as she’s painted.”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Miss Wither—“Yes, father has always given 
me a book for my birthday.” 

Friend—“My, what a wonderful library you 
must have.”—Chicago Phoenia. 


Mistress—“Who broke that china jug?” 

Maid—“The cat, mum.” 

Mistress—“What cat?” 

Maid—“Why, ain’t we 
shine. 


Albert—“‘What’s the difference between a 
drama and a melodrama?” 

Bernard—‘Well, in a drama the heroine 
merely throws the villain over. In a melo- 
drama, she throws him over the cliff !’’— 
Parakeet. 


got one?’—Moon- 


“What must I talk about to a lady to please 
her?” 

“Her beauty!” 

“And if she has none?” 

“About the plainness of others.’ 
(Turin). 


Old Lady—‘‘Faith, an’ where’s that critter 
from, my man?” 

Attendant—That, Madam, is the kangaroo, 
a native of Australia.” 

Old Lady—‘Sure, an’ it’s bad news, that is 
—me Maggie married one of them.”—Brown 
Jug. 


’ 


—Pasquino 
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“How kind of you,” said the girl, “to bring 
me these lovely flowers. They are so beautiful 
and fresh. I believe there is some dew on 
them yet.” 

“Yes,” stammered the young man, in great 
embarrassment, “but I am going to pay it off 
tomorrow.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


Casey had been married only a week when 
he discovered that his wife, who had assumed 
control of the household and larder, was in- 
clined to be stingy. He had been working in 
his small garden one afternoon when the wife 
came to the back door and called out in sten- 
torian tones: 

“Terrence, come in to tay, toast, and foive 
eggs.” 

Terrence dropped his spade in astonishment 
and ran into the kitchen. 

“Say, you’re only kiddin’ me,” he said. 

“No, Terrence,” ‘sajd the wife, “it’s not ye, 
it’s the neighbors I’m _kiddin’.”—Dartmouth 
Jack o Lantern. : 


HARTFORD = «:sis00 
President 


Seminary Foundation 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


training for 
’ Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


1. The Christian Ministry 


School of Religious Pedagogy ~ mage ae and Social Service 
Dean, E. H. Knight . e Foreign rie 


Each school has its independent faculty and its own 

ee institutional life and together they form one interdenomi- 

Kennedy School of Missions national institution with the unity of a common aim and 
Dean, E. W. Capen spirit. 


The plan for a group of eight buildings for the Foundation is being 
carried out. Mackenzie Hall, the women’s dormitory, is already com- 
pleted and occupied under direction of the Dean of Women, Mrs. Lester 
McLean, Jr. Construction has begun on Knight Hall, a classroom build- 
ing, and Avery Hall, the library. 


GORDON COLLEGE 


Theology and Missions 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Graduate and Undergraduate Religious College Course, 

majoring in Theology, Missions, or Religious Education, 

with a wide range of cultural studies, and granting college 

and advanced theological degrees, open to qualified men and 

women, in a remarkable interdenominational fellowship of , 
Christocentric life and thought, located in Boston’s finest 

educational center. 


NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
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The United Church 


By D. L. RITCHIE 
Canadian Correspondent of The Congregationalist, in the 
New Outlook, official organ of the United 
Church of Canada. 


In clear, calm splendor of His rapture-hour 
Christ saw His Church all glorious as one— 
A robe without a seam—both finely spun, 

And woven fair—the Spirit’s wealthy dower 

To clothe the Bride with winsome grace and power, 
That so her Word with winged feet might run 
To every struggling soul; to men undone, 

That they might know He is their rock and tower. 


And this young land had seen the vision fair 
Of Christ’s loved Bride so clothed to win the world; 
And now hath found the will and way to dare 
That Christless flags of schism shall be furled, 
And Churches march, a great triumphant host, 
With Christ as Lord, and with no other boast. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Mr. Hughes’ Bunker Hill Oration 


HE 150th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill 

was observed in Charlestown and Boston on June 
17, with many stirring events, including parades, a 
pageant, and a notable meeting in Faneuil Hall. The 
outstanding event was the oration at the Faneuil Hall 
meeting by Charles Evans Hughes. Great orations on 
anniversaries of the battle of Bunker Hill were delivered 
by Daniel Webster one hundred years ago and by Ed- 
ward Everett fifty years ago. Great also was the ad- 
dress by Mr. Hughes and worthy to stand beside those 
of Webster and Everett. Its spirit was expressed in the 
opening words: 

We come to this shrine of American liberty to confess 
an old faith. We come with fresh satisfactions, with a 
confidence rooted in many successes, but conscious of 
the novel perils of an enriched life. We come not simply 
to commemorate an event, a stirring episode in the drama 


of the past, but to be invigorated afresh with the spirit 


and to reaffirm the purpose which made that event an out- 


standing feature of one of the chief creative efforts of . 


mankind. 


With remarkable simplicity and clearness Mr. Hughes 
traced the course of events from the Colonial period, 
through the war for independence, the developing life of 
the nation, and its service down to the present day. He 
referred to the colonists as “keen for their rights, con- 
ceived as those pertaining to the ancient liberties of 
Englishmen,” and said that “until they were driven to it 
by a stupid British policy, they did not associate these 
rights with separation from the mother country.” 

The oration was a superb interpretation of American 
ideals, a strong and inspiring appeal to patriotism, a 
sane and constructive call to advance in education, en- 
lightenment, and service. He warned against the dan- 
gers of destructive forces disguised in the name of lib- 


erty. He declared that “the cure for the ills of democracy 
is not more democracy but more intelligence.” He stressed 
the importance of exercising reason and justice at home 
and abroad, and he closed with this high call: 
It is not for us to make America but to be worthy of her. 
Mr. Hughes spoke with vigor and eloquence and was 
accorded frequent and hearty applause. 


A Correction 


N the despatch concerning the consummation of church 
union in Canada, which appeared in the editorial 
columns last week, one error appeared in the transcrip- 
tion of the telegram. The word ovation should have read 
devotion. The former word made good sense, but it 
hardly expressed the meaning intended, the purpose being 
to emphasize the essentially spiritual character of the 
inaugural service. 


Union Churches and Benevolences 


OLUMNISTS in the daily press who wax facetious 
over the appropriateness or mal-appropriateness of 
names might have special interest at the present moment 
in the fact that a minister named Canada is pastor of 
two Union Churches in Pittsfield, Mass. Statistics of 
Union Churches in Massachusetts recently compiled by 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches show 26 of 
such churches with a membership of 3,269. A weakness 
in these churches, either numerical or in the somewhat 
unattached nature of the organization, would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that while these churches raised 
last year $64,610 for home expenses, the offerings for 
benevolences amounted to only $4,537. Possibly the situ- 
ation of these churches is such, in relation to the nature 
of the communities that they serve, that their strength 
must inevitably go in the early years into home work 
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and the building of a local organization. None the less 
the facts illustrate what many have regarded as an in- 
trinsic weakness of lack of denominational attachment. 


The Child Labor Issue 


LAGRANT violations, recently, of the New Jersey 
Child Labor laws by parties in Philadelphia engaged 
in truck gardening across the Delaware once more call 
attention to a serious problem with which the country 
as a whole has recently dealt in a shamelessly superficial 
and short-sighted fashion. Christian people should 
realize that the defeat of the child labor amendment does 
not dispose of the question. The constitutional amend- 
ment was opposed by some people who sincerely doubt 
the wisdom of reaching a desirable end by that particu- 
lar method. It was opposed by other people whose atti- 
tude toward the whole problem is much more question- 
able. Attempts were made to minimize the importance 
of the issue by the statement that after all only rela- 
tively very small numbers of children were employed in 
gainful occupations; or it was argued that it is better 
for boys and girls to be at work than to be idle; that 
the farmer needs the help of his children of which the 
proposed law would rob him; that the wages of working- 
men need to be: supplemented by the earning capacity of 
younger members of the family, etc. Such arguments 
either show ignorance of the real and vital issue in- 
volved, or they are a deliberate attempt to becloud the 
issue. While we cannot here go into details, it should 
be pointed out that certain facts and principles must be 
kept in mind lest Christian people condone evils which 
go to the very roots -of social welfare. 

As to the facts, it should be noted first of all that, 
whatever may be the number of children reported in any 
given year as actually engaged in gainful occupations, 
the tendency is to increase the number employed in both 
urban and rural communities. The factory system,’ with 
its power machinery easily adaptable to the strength and 
skill of children, makes child labor increasingly market- 
able in competition with that of men and women. The 
object of inventing easily operated machines is to de- 
crease labor costs; and child labor is cheap labor. Add 
to this the competition between industries, local, inter- 
state, and international, outbidding each other for sales 
and markets, and you have a temptation to employ child 
labor to which all sorts of employers are prone to yield, 
and do actually yield. The evils which result are not 


less but greater than census figures and employment * 


statistics seem to indicate. Any one who will take the 
trouble to tap the experience of industrial commissions 
or other official bodies administering labor laws, will 
discover how hard it is to enforce these laws because of 
the constant and unblushing attempts to evade them. 
This is true even in some states with good child labor 
laws; much more so in states with weak laws poorly 
administered. 

There seems to be at present in some quarters an 
ominous reaction against humanitarian measures in in- 
dustry. Granted that business difficulties have made a 
reduction of production costs imperative, this is no war- 
rant for exploiting the children of a Christian country 
for private gain. Thousands of children are employed 
today, not only by industrial managers, but by the 
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growers of cotton, sugar beets, fruits, and garden truck. 
Children are often literally imported from distant towns 
and cities and are compelled to live under conditions 
which destroy the physical and moral foundations for a 
good character and a successful future career as a bread- 
winner. 
Remember that the question is not whether whole ' 
some work is good for healthy children; no sane person 
denies that. But the term “child labor” stands for some- 
thing different; it means “premature and excessive labor 
of children, prematurity being regarded from the stand- 
point of the child’s right to childhood, and excessiveness 
from the standpoint not only of his powers but his needs.” 
What the child needs is time for play, for schooling, for 
physical development so that sound men and women may 
be produced—not cheap labor. Sixteen years of a child’s } 
life is not too long a period for so desirable an object. 
The premature employment of children not only defeats” 
that object but, to quote the statement of a lifelong stu- 
dent of this subject, it “pauperizes the parents and en- 4 
forces illiteracy upon the children; it is a most prolific 
cause of poverty, pauperism, vice, and crime in adult — 
years; it is, in fact, the gravest menace to the peace and z 
prosperity of the social order.” 


The Future of the Christian College 


DUCATION in America until comparatively recent ~ 
years has been definitely associated with religion ps 
and the Christian Church. Nor has it been a by-product — 
of Christian activity; it has been a direct and main & 
pression of the religious spirit. The development of secu- — 
lar education, and especially of state-provided higher = 
education, is in some measure a by-product of Christian 
education and an evidence of its influence. Has this by-— 
product become more important than the main activity? e 
Has the general development of education, and of public — 
provision for it, brought about a changed situation in — 
which the college of distinctively Christian type as it ‘| 
developed in America has no longer the essential mission — 
that it had in former days? 
This question is one of the most vital for Congrega- 8 
tionalists at the present hour. Manifestly we are not | 
meeting the problems of education with the conviction 
and willingness to sacrifice that were pre-eminent in — 
those who established pioneer colleges from the Atlantic — 
to the Pacific. a p 
President Cowling’s contribution to the symposium ~ 
of last week was printed, by permission, from a letter — 
in response to a request. for some longer statement. — 
Urgency of presidential duties at the present moment — 
has prevented Dr. Cowling from going into the matter 
more adequately, but we are hoping that later he may 
contribute to our columns a thoroughgoing discussion of 
this important issue. The issue, however, could not be — 
more plainly stated than in the candid, challenging words” 
that we have quoted. & 
It was the consciousness of the gravity of the situa- 
tion that led us in last week’s issue to seek the symposium 
on the future of the Christian college, although the limits 
of space made possible only a beginning of discussion. 
While the indifference of the church in relation to 
education is not to be minimized, it is probable that on 
the part of many a seeming apathy is due to a feeling 
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that changed conditions have altered responsibilities and 
‘that general education is not as distinctively a function 
of the church as it was formerly. May it not be that the 
colleges established upon a religious foundation have 
helped to foster this notion by emphasizing their unde- 
nominational, if not their secular, character? The inter- 
est that in this way has been secured in Carnegie and 
other funds has been won at the cost of increasing sep- 
aration between churches and colleges. We are not dis- 
cussing the wisdom of this, but are simply stating what 
seems to be the fact. 

Education, we have stated, was in its beginning in 
America an expression of the religious spirit. Can the 
religious spirit, if it be deep and real, fail to express it- 
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self in the same way? Or can it find its adequate expres- 
sion as an adjunct to the educational functions of the 
state? These questions seem only to need stating to sug- 
gest the answer. The problems of education have over- 
taken the church’s vision and resources for their solu- 
tion. If we are not mistaken there is an increasing con- 
sciousness that the church must think through these 
problems, and that the situation of today can be con- 
quered only by a quickening of present-day Christians 
into the vision and purpose that inspired the sort of 
Christian people who founded Harvard and Yale and 
accepted as the inevitable expression of religion the obli- 
gation to train the young in the quest of God and of 
knowledge of his world and its laws. 


The United Church of Canada 


HE full and exact significance of the church union 
movement in Canada, the consummation of which 
was described in a despatch last week and is more fully 
portrayed in this issue, will not appear for a generation 
hence. It is easy to be swept away by the tide of opti- 
mism that irresistibly moves the unionists and that has 
attained its full flood in the inspiring events and at- 
mosphere of these days of realization of the hopeful 
planning of a quarter of a century. It is equally easy to 
be unduly influenced by the fact that these plans of unity 
have not been completely fulfilled, and that the measure 
of unity achieved has been accomplished through the 
serious disruption of one of the negotiating bodies. 

The triumph of the union movement is seen not only 
in the spirit in which those of different communions, his- 
torically in aloofness from one another or in opposition, 
have come together. This, it seems to us, is the deepest 
attainment and highest glory of the whole movement, 
and no words can reproduce the intensity of the impres- 
sion made upon one at the consummating service—that 
the thousands of people assembled had already forgotten 
that they were Presbyterians, or Methodists, or Congre- 
gationalists, under the power of the vision of a new ideal 
and in loyalty to the United Church. One realized that 
here in a deep sense was a new Christian consciousness 
that might yet effect a spiritual revolution in Christen- 
dom. But one sensed also the immense practical conse- 
quences of such a coming together—the fact that in in- 
numerable small communities and in vast areas of the 
Dominion divided forces have united with hardly a dis- 
senting voice. Neither the largeness of the spirit that 
has made this possible nor the extent of what this spirit 
has achieved should be in any way underestimated by 
one who would fairly appraise the union movement. It 
is easy to be superlative when one considers the facts. 
We question whether any reader of The Congregation- 
alist could have sat through the sessions of the day of 
union without being as profoundly impressed as were we 
ourselves. 

But it must not be forgotten that on that very day, 
little more than a stone’s throw from the scene of the 
consummation of union, were gathered in protest rep- 
resentatives of over 700 of the 3,751 churches that 
formerly constituted the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Calling themselves “the continuing church,” claiming the 
right to use the name, and in large measure asserting for 


themselves and their churches the spiritual and legal 
rights and privileges of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, these representatives had assembled in flaming in- 
dignation against what they regarded as a Violation of 
their liberties and a high-handed effort to disrupt and 
despoil the church of their fathers. They charged that 
the establishment of the United Church meant the sub- 
stitution of bigness and mechanism for spirituality, that 
it was a departure from sound faith and practice, and 
the effort to establish a national-politico-ecclesiastical 
organization on the basis of force and parliamentary 
enactment rather than upon voluntary action and ‘the 
recognition of the fundamental fact of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

It is not necessary that we should discuss with any 
detail the issues between Presbyterian unionists and 
anti-unionists. Respect for honest convictions is not 
always sufficiently in evidence in the church, and in 
highly organized movements there is always a tendency 
to ride rough-shod over minorities. The rule of the 
majority becomes a dangerous principle, either in church 
or state, when it takes to itself the assumption that the 
majority is always right. But the anti-unionists have 
weakened their case by claiming too much. They have 
not been content to remain outside the union but have 
sought in every way to hamper and block the progress of 
the great majority who have been convinced that the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada would most truly fulfill 
its destiny by becoming a part of the United 
Church. The charge that the new church is a politico- 
ecclesiastical creation is not only untrue—only such 
legal and legislative action having been sought as was 
necessary to give effect to the free will of the churches as 
determined by their governing bodies—but such a charge 
comes with ill grace from those who have endeavored by 
every legal and political expedient to frustrate the plans 
for the United Church. Moreover, to one who shared 
in the deep spirituality and richly catholic fellowship of 
the services inaugurating the United Church, and to one 
who knows the spiritual backgrounds of the uniting 
churches, there is something strangely grotesque in the 
suggestion of anti-unionists that they alone are faithful 
to the past and the spiritual inheritors of a true gospel. 

The spiritual vision and spiritual rights of the pres- 
ent day were never better asserted than in the clear 
declaration of Dr. James Endicott, former Methdist Sec- 
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retary of Missions, in paying his tribute to the great 
leaders of the past. 


Now, we have no word [said Dr. Endicott], against 
Luther, Calvin, Bunyan, Cromwell, Robinson, John Wes- 
ley, or the Pilgrim Fathers. We owe more than we can 
ever repay to men like these. We have lived long enough 
to know there are tremendous difficulties in respect of 
denominationalism. At any rate, this is our faith today, 
that whatever may have been necessary or useful in the 
days gone by, a man needs a peculiar type of mind if he 
would say, “God perpetuate existing divisions.” Jf it 
was right for John Knox in the name of Scotland to re- 
organize afresh the religious forces for the sake of Scot- 
land, it might not be wrong in this day for us to do the 
same thing for Canada. 

The rebuke of ex-Moderator McGregor of the United 
Free Church of Scotland to those who claimed to be “the 
continuing church” was timely. Speaking as a fraternal 
delegate to the United Church, Dr. McGregor reminded 
his hearers that the church was as truly continuing in 
that gathering and organization as anywhere else, and 
that the best that any group could claim was to be a 
continuing church. Dr. McGregor incidentally called 
attention to the fact that in the name of the church that 
he represented, the result of a union of churches whose 
Presbyterianism could hardly be questioned the name 
“Presbyterian” did not appear. It was the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 

The situation in Canada, however, to revert to our 
opening statement, is one that defies confident prophecy. 
Only the years will reveal the significance of June 10, 
though at present it appears to mark an era, 
outlook, for Canada and Christendom. 


nay, a new 
As Rey. F. J. 


Where the Big Trees Grow—and Fall 


A Contributed Editorial by 


OTHING is more thrilling, appalling, and instructive 
than a visit to a logging camp in the great forests of 
the Northwest. <A drive through the quiet aisles of the 
deep woods, a speaking silence like that of the sanctuary, 
the sense of God pouring his life for long centuries into 
these majestic growths ;—then, a clang of machinery, the 
shouting of toiling men, the crash of falling timber, the 
blue sky—and desolation! The ground scarred as a bat- 
tlefield, the mutilation of the smaller trees, the massacre 
of the beautiful undergrowth, a no-man’s land, a no- 
tree land unless—unless careful thought, prevision, and 
provision for the future shall take the place of thought- 
less money-making out of the normal, human need for 
lumber. “Reforestration” is the new ery! It is in the 
air, it must be put into the earth for the sake of future 
generations. 

One thinks of a parallel, a parable. Are not men like 
trees in many ways? Does not war ruthlessly slaughter 
the best and-leave moral desolation? Do not modern 
mechanical methods of industry grind up human growth 
and leave stunted and scarred lives? Is not business 
too ready to say, “Now is the time to make money 
the future take care of itself.” Are not our universities 
stressing “business administration” and neglecting the 
great cultural studies? Do not our high schools think of 
the immediate tomorrow rather than of the tremendous 
future? And how often when a giant character goes 
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England, remarks in this issue, the deepest significance 
of this movement is in its emphasis upon unity and 
tegration, whereas disintegration and separation hay 
been prevailing tendencies in the church during ninete 
centuries. Despite the opposition in which it has been 
born the new United Church may yet fulfill the high — 
hopes and the noble spirit that have called it into being, 
and provide for Christendom not only a formal precedent 
but a spiritually stimulating example. That high hopes” 
and noble spirit have called this United Church into ~ 
being we shall never doubt. The Basis of Union is not § 
ideal. The leaders of the Union movement are well aware 
of that. Many of them readily assent to the criticism of 
the movement expressed in a recent editorial in The — 
Congregationalist. But beyond the Basis, and mechan- _ 
ism and methods of attaining union, they recognize as 
its real creative impulse the passion for closer unity in ~ 
Christian fellowship and purpose. It is this that has 
made the United Church. It was this that was evident 
in the great gatherings which we attempted to describe. 
If the United Church can maintain in the coming 
days the spirit of that opening day; if it can dispel the ~ | 
criticisms and sneers of foes and cynics by the sincerity 
and purity of its Christian enterprise; if it can dominate _ 
organization with that spiritual life which alone can 
justify an organization professedly Christian; if it can 
express the church in terms of fellowship, and fellowship : 
in the largeness of vision that comes from the liberty of 
love and the love of liberty; its future is assured in a 
triumphant leadership in the life of the Dominion and — 
as a world-wide force in behalf of Christ’s Kingdom. q 


Francis J. Van Horn, D.D. 


down in death (too often untimely) there is no giant . 
son to replace the loss. Big, splendid men spend them- ~ 
selves to the point of sacrifice but fail to give the world | 
what it needs most—big, splendid sons and daughters. — 
Reproduction “after its kind” was the divine order in — 
Eden—why are the children of fine men and women so — 
often of a different “kind”? Have we trusted too much — 
to a beneficent (but mercilessly scientific) Providence, — 
and shrunk too much from the moral obligation of spirit-_ 
ual reproduction? Can America be safe without better — 
fathers and mothers? Shall religious training be under- — 
taken for these growing humans as thoroughly and effi- a 
ciently as reforestation is now being studied for future ; 
lumber needs? - 

Such questions as these rise as Children’s Day comes 4 
and goes, as the schools come to their commencement x 
days, and the young folk scatter among the summer 4 
groves. An age without trees might be an age of steel 
and concrete, perhaps, hard and flinty;—an age without a 
character slow-grown into Christian grace and beauty 
would be an age of—who knows? The kind of men Amer- 
ica needs is still that of the Psalmist’s description, “he 
shall be like a tree, planted—deliberately, purposefully a 
trained—by the rivers of water,” those streams of grace ~ 
and strength that never fail. But oh, how faulty our irri-— 
gation systems, how imperfect our planting, how lazy ang ; 
sketchy our soul cultivation! iva 
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FORMER DENOMINATIONAL LEADERS ACTIVE IN 


Left to right: Dr. W. T. Gunn, General Secretary of the Congregational Churches of Canada; 
George C. Pidgeon, Moderator 


Methodist Church of Canada; Dr. 


the Assembly; Dr. C. W. Gordon (‘Ralph Connor’’), 


Union of Canada, 1925. 


ESTABLISHING THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
Dr. S. 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 1925; 
ex-Moderator of the Assembly; Dr. W. H. Warriner, 


D. Chown, General Superintendent of the 
Dri WwW. J. Clark, ex-Moderator of 
Chairman of the Congregational 


The Consummation of Church Union in Canada 


The United Church Inaugurated in Prayer, Praise, and Communion 


During the twenty-five years of the progress of the movem 
terian, and Congregational Churches, The Congregationalist has had man 
readers well informed. The immense interest in this movement on this si 
issue to the story of the consummation. 
its effort to join in organic union churches at the extremes of Calvinism an 
churches at the extremes of connexionalism and congregationa 
aimed from the beginning at organic unity as the most effectual m 
ping and of solidifying the religious forces of small communities. 
the union, the movement has succeeded upon a vast scale. 
of religious factors and forces, and even in its partial failure it invo 


and power. 


“6 E cannot foresee to what this move- 

ment may grow or how far-reaching 
may be its influence,” says the New Outlook, 
the organ of the United Church of Canada 
into which the former denominational or- 
gans have merged, in discussing the con- 
summation of union between Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
Canada. “The eyes of the Christian world,” 
the article continues, “are now upon the 
Churches of Canada, watching with sym- 
pathetic interest, the issue of her great 
venture of faith.” But whatever that issue 
may be in the destiny, power and influence 
of the United Church, it were well worth 
twenty-five years of effort to achieve so 
notable a triumph as marked the opening 
day of the new Church, and the service in 
which were laid its beginning and con- 
secration. 

It had been planned originally to have 
the new Church ushered in with a spectacu- 
lar procession in which the representatives 
of the three denominations who were to con- 
stitute the first Council of the United 
Church should march from their respective 
denominational gatherings to a point where 
they should meet, and Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and Congregationalist should march 
abreast to Massey Hall, the largest hall in 
Toronto, where the new Council should con- 
vene. These plans were wisely abandoned, 
as we understand, for two reasons. It was 
found that a far larger number wished to be 
present at the inaugural service than Massey 
‘Hall, with its 4,500 seats, conld accommo- 
date; and it was also felt that in view 
of the continued opposition to union of a 
fairly large element in the Presbyterian 
Church it was unwise to surround with 
needless parade or any suggestion of vain- 
glory a course that was being taken from 


interior about 8,000 people. 


By the Editor 


solemn conviction and with deep regret that 
it should have occasioned cleavage. The 
conviction arose that it was a time, not for 
celebrating an outward triumph, but for self- 
abasement and heart-searching, a launch- 
ing of the new Church in a service of pure 
devotion, of Christian fellowship in com- 
munion, and a hallowing of the United 
Church in dedication to God. 

Hence it was that the inaugural service 
was arranged at the Arena, a vast, un- 
adorned structure, devoted chiefly to sports, 
capable of seating in its great eliptical 
Here, it was 
planned that the 328 Commissioners to the 
Council of the United Church should meet 
on the morning of June 10 in a service of 
worship, culminating in the Holy Commuh- 
ion, in which the great company present 
should share. So strictly was the solemnity 
of this service safeguarded that the official 
photographers were not even permitted to 
take a picture of the gathering. Ampli- 
fiers had been installed making those who 
led the service heard in every part of the 
building, and a great choir, with a band 
or orchestra, concealed from view, led in 
the congregational singing. 


Tue CoUNCIL IN THE ARENA, 325 A. D. 
AND 1925 A. D. 


Some one recalled the fact that the 
Council of Nicza, 1600 years ago, had met 
likewise in an Arena. May it not be that 
the modern Council in the Arena shall be- 
come as notable for the Church? The 
Council of Niczea represented the triumph 
of orthodoxy, but it represented likewise the 
failure of love and brotherhood and of 
Christian catholicity. It emphasized doc- 
trine above life, and the triumph of a party 
above the common quest of truth. It helped 


ent in Canada for organic union between Methodist, Presby- 
y articles and references that have kept its 
de of the line leads us to devote much of this 
It should be remembered that this movement is unique and without precedent in 
d Arminianism in theological background, and 
1 independency in ecclesiastical polity. The movement 
eans of ending denominational rivalry and overlap- 

Though some churches affected have failed to enter 
In so far as it has succeeded it means a powerful consolidation 
lves a new alignment in which many see hope of reality 


to lay the way for future controversies and 
misunderstandings, the bitterness of which, 
whatever the facts at issue, has been strongly 
at variance with the spirit of Jesus. The 
new Council in the Arena lays stress upon 
fellowship in variety of Christian thought 
and experience, upon mutual love in the 
name of a common Lord, and upon a com- 
mon devotion to the tasks of service and re- 
demption. It is a new note in the church. 
There were a hundred chances for this 
inaugural service to go astray. A single false, 
or jarring, note and the occasion and all 
that it symbolized might have been ruined. 
A strident note of personal ambition, or 
undue consciousness of self, in the voice or 
manner of any individual leader ; the slight- 
est suggestion of the dominance of Metho- 
dist, or Presbyterian, or Congregationalist ; 
and twenty-five years of aspiration might 
have been in vain. But there was no jar- 
ring note. The service was a triumph of 
pure spirituality, and in this it bore pro- 
found witness to the spirit in which these 
Canadian Christians have sought, and at- 
tained, unity. The spirit of Pentecost seemed 
present, in all but the strange and ab- 
normal manifestations of the ancient day. 
A deep sense of order pervaded the gather- 
ing, and the intense emotions of the hour 
were partly subdued in a sense of awe, and 
partly found expression in the depth and 
richness of the service, beautifully designed 
to express common praise and prayer. 
Pxcept for the brief pre-communion ad- 
dress by Dr. S. P. Rose there was no addi- 
tion to, or departure from, the carefully 
prepared and printed order of service. All 
speeches were reserved for later in the day. 
The Inaugural Service was itself essentially 
an expression of unity, both as a unified 
whole in conception and structure, and in 
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the catholicity symbolized in its contents. 
The contribution of each participating 
church to the new United Church could 
hardly have been better expressed, and 
these contributions with the element com- 
mon to all were in a setting that empha- 
sized the heritage of the Church, historic 
and universal. It was an inspiration to 
see in this and in later meetings how 
former Methodists joined heartily in sing- 
ing the Psalms while former Presbyterians 
joined former Methodists and Congregation- 
alists with equal fervor in the hymns of 
John Wesley, and Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge. 


THE WHOLE CHURCH REPRESENTED 


The Inaugural Seryice began with a hymn 
from the Anglican communion, S. J. Stone’s 
The Church's One Foundation during the 
singing of which the three streams of Dele- 
gates of the three uniting Churches, meet- 
ing at the entrance to the auditorium, 
mingled in procession to their appointed 
places. After the minister’s plea, O Lord, 
open Thow our lips, and the people’s re- 
sponse, And our mouth shall shew forth 
Thy praise, all joined in the singing of the 
100th. Psalm to the tune Old Hundredth. 
Then came the Invocation, General Con- 
fession and the Lord’s Prayer, followed by 
the singing to Winchester Old of Charles 
Wesley’s hymn, O for a thousand tongues 
to sing. 

After concerted recital of Psalm 118: 1-4, 
19-26, the choir led in the Chant, Te Deum 
Laudamus. John 17: 1, 2, 6, 17-23 was 
read, and then, all reverently bowing down, 
the ministers appointed read, respectively, 
the Prayers, of Thanksgiving and Self-Con- 
secration (by Rothe, abridged, from The 
Book of Common Order), For the Unity and 
Prosperity of the Church, For all Peoples, 
and For Our Country (the last three all 
Specially composed for the occasion) end- 
ing in a prayer of general intercession. 

Then followed The Hallowing of Church 
Union, in which after liturgical responses 
by minister and congregation the Presby- 
terian Moderator, the Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, the Methodist General 
Superintendent, and the Chairman of the 
General Council of Local Union Churches, 
each expressed the spiritual contribution of 
his communion to the United Church. As 
this portion of the service was unique in 
church annals and ritual, the full text, as 
follows, will be of special interest: 


THe HALLowine or CHurcH UNION 
(All reverently standing) 
Minister officiating: To the glory of God 
the Father, who has called us by His grace; 
and of His Son Jesus Christ, who loved us 
and gave Himself for us; and of the Holy 

Spirit, who illumines and sanctifies us: 
All: This Church of Christ is consecrate. 
Minister: For the worship of God in praise 

and prayer; for the preaching of the ever- 
lasting Gospel; for the administration of 
the Holy Sacraments: 
All: This Church of Christ is consecrate. 
Minister: For the edifying of the body of 
Christ; for the evangelizing of the world; 
for the promotion of righteousness and good 
will: 
All: This Church of Christ is consecrate. 
Minister: In the unity of the faith; in 
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the bonds of Christian brotherhood; and 
in charity to all: 
All: This Church of Christ is consecrate. 
Minister: Having part among the brethren 


in the inheritance of Apostles and Prophets, 


Facts Concerning the United 
Church of Canada 


According to returns officially made to 
the General Council of the United Church, 
the numerical strength of the new Church 
is as follows: 


Churches and preaching stations 8,806 
MCI DONS wocrctorareyors Pewter e erste oe 692,838 
MANtSt er Bx Auiareicele a Mioyctele attics otal 3,819 
MGUSSTORATUES © artic terete siete ici tet ciateiete 648 


Statistics of bodies forming the union 
are as follows: 

Churches—Oongregational, 174; Metho- 
dist 4,797; Presbyterian, 4,509, less 674 
non-concurring churches, 3,835. 

Membership — Congregational, 12,220; 
Methodist, 414,047; Presbyterian, 266,111. 

Ministers entering United Church—Con- 
gregational, 85; Methodist, 2,085; Presby- 
terian, 2,087, less mnon-concurring, ap- 
provimately, 368, 1,669. 

Missionaries entering United Church— 
Congregational, 24; Methodist, 310; Pres- 
byterian, 314. 

The entire Methodist Church of Canada 
has entered into the United Church. : 


All Congregational churches have en- 
tered the United Church, except a few 
small congregations. 


The non-concurring element is made up 
almost wholly of members of the former 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and rep- 
resents, apparently, about one-quarter to 
one-third of that body. Highty per cent. 
of the Presbyterian ministers and ninety- 
five per ecnt. of Presbyterian foreign mis- 
sionaries have gone with the majority 
into the union. 

A few days before the consummation 
of Union, the Methodists completed their 
Methodist National Campaigin for the 
raising of $4,000,000. Up to June 9 


there had been paid in full $4,202,900. 

Presbyterians at the General Assembly 
prior to the consummation of union re- 
ported the largest budget revenue in the 
history of the Church. 


Fathers and Teachers, Martyrs and Eyan- 
gelists: 

All: We give thanks unto the Father who 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. 

Presbyterian Moderator: According to the 
grace given unto our fathers, as witnesses 
to the Apostolic Gospel and standard-bearers 
of the Church commissioned to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, more especially in the 
manifestation of the Spirit in vigilance for 
Christ’s Kirk and Covenant, in care for 
the spread of education and devotion to 
sacred learning, receive ye our inheritance 
among them that are sanctified. 


= 


EARLY LEADERS IN THE UNION MOVEMENT WHO HAVE PASSED ON 


Left to right: Principal Caven, former head of Knox College; 

quarter of a century General Superintendent of the Methodist 

Burwash, former head of Victoria College; Dr. Robert Warden, 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. 


June 25, 1925 


All: We glory in the grace given unto 
in this goodly heritage. 

Congregational Union, Chairman: Accord: 
ing to the grace given unto our fathers, ; 
witnesses to the Apostolic Gospel and stand 
ard-bearers of the Church commissioned 
make disciples of all nations, more especially 
in the manifestation of the Spirit in th 
liberty of prophesying, the love of spiritua 
freedom and the enforcement of civic justice, 
receive ye our inheritance among them that 
are sanctified. f | 

All: We glory in the grace given unto us_ 
in this goodly heritage. 4 

Methodist General Superintendent: Ac — 
cording to the grace given unto our fathers, a 
as witnesses to the Apostolic Gospel and 
standard-bearers of the Church com- 
missioned to make disciples of all nations, 
more especially in the manifestation of the — 
Spirit in evangelical zeal and human re- 
demption, the testimony of spiritual experi 
ence, and the ministry of sacred song, re- 
ceive ye our inheritance among them that 


are sanctified. - 
All: We glory in the grace given unto us — 
in this goodly heritage. s° 


Chairman of General Council of Local — 
Union Churches: According to the grace 
given unto our fathers, as witnesses to the 
Apostolic Gospel and standard-bearers of — 
the Church commissioned to make disciples — 
of all nations, more especially in the mani- 
festation of the Spirit in the furtherance of 
community-life within the Kingdom of God, — 
and of the principle, in things essential — 
unity, and in things secondary liberty, re- 
ceive ye our inheritance among them that 
are sanctified. f 
All: We glory in the grace given unto us 


in this goodly heritage. ; ; 


After The Commemoration of the Faith-— 
ful (all reverently standing), and the ad- 
monition of the minister to “keep and search 
for the commandments of the Lord our 
God,” the hallowing of church union found — 
its culmination in the following declaration r 
by all: - 

All: We now, the people of this Church of - 
Christ, compassed about with so great a cloud — 
of witnesses, grateful for our heritage, mind- 
ful of the sacrifice of the fathers whose ~ 
work is not made perfect without us, do 
dedicate ourselves, as heirs together of such 
precious gifts, unto the service of Almighty 
God in His kingdom among men. ‘ 

Then, following the ascription of praise by 
all in concert came the Declaration of the — 
authority for Church Union in the enact- 
ments of the governing bodies of the uniting _ 
Churches, the signing of the Basis of Union 
by the official heads of these Churches, and 
the declaration (published in our editorial : 
columns last week) that United Church had 
been formally established. 


Immediately following this Declaration — 


the officiating minister led in this prayer, — 


ES 


Dr. Albert Carman, for over a 
Church of Canada; Chancellor 
eminent former Moderator of 
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TWO CONGREGATIONAL BROTHERS WHO WORKED FOR UNION, AND LAY LEADERS 


Left to right: Rev. J. W. Pedley; Rev. Hugh Pedley (deceased). 
(Presbyterian), Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C. (Methodist), 


constituting the General Council of the 
United Church: 

Minister officiating: O God Almighty, 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who loved the Church and gave 
Himself for it; Thou who on the day of 
Pentecost didst shed the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church waiting for the promise of the 
Father; we wait before Thee with one 
heart, that the same Lord Jesus may be 
made known in the midst of us, our only 
King and Head, and the same Holy Spirit, 
breathing upon us, may dispense among US 
His manifold gifts of grace and truth. Con- 
firm, we beseech Thee, with the witness 
and unction of Thy Spirit the union of Thy 
people now consummated in this feast of 
fellowship and love. As Thou hast made us 
one in body, grant that our hearts may be 
melted and flow together into a living unity, 
that we together may join ourselves to the 
Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall not 
be forgotten. 

More especially, as we who are duly ap- 
pointed delegates of the Churches thus made 
one do solemnly with prayer and thanks- 
giving, in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ the only Head of the Church, now 
constitute the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada, let Thy Holy Spirit seal 
this act and sanctify this chief court of 
Thy Church. O Blessed and Abiding Spirit, 
endue this Council and all its members and 
all the congregation of the Lord with 
heavenly wisdom; enlighten them with true 
knowledge of Thy Word; inspire them with 
pure zeal for Thy glory; rule their hearts 
in all things; and so order all their doings 
that unity and peace shall prevail, that 
truth and righteousness shall flow from 
them, and that by their endeavors 
all Thy ministers and churches shall be 
refreshed and _ established, Thy Gospel 
everywhere purely preached and truly fol- 
lowed, Thy kingdom among men extended 
and strengthened, and the whole body of 
Thy people grow up into Him who is Head 
over all things to the Church, Jesus Christ. 
Hear the prayers and the praises we 
severally offer unto Thee in silent devotion. 
. (Here let there be a short pause for 
Silent Prayer). Bless all the high 
solemnities and the quickening promise of 
this beginning of days and.years. And let 
great grace be upon all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ: for His sake. 

All members of the General Council: Amen. 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire; 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart. 

The American Presbyterian Church of 
Montreal was then formally received into 
the United Church, for the first time sever- 
‘ing its official connection with Presbyterian- 


ism on this side of the line. 


COMMUNION THE FIRST HxPRESSION 


The first act of the United Church as 
thus constituted was to partake of 
Holy Communion. So carefully had the 
details of this service been prepared that 


the vast congregation of nearly 8,000 per- 
sons was seryed in a quiet and orderly way, 
and in almost as short a time as is oc- 
cupied by the service in any local church. 
The pre-communion hymn was Philip Dod- 
dridge’s O God of Bethel, by whose hand, 
and following the Communion Sermon, the 
congregation sang Isaac Watts’ When I sur- 
vey the wondrous cross. After the partak- 
ing of the elements and prayer by the min- 


Points Worthy of Note 
Special significance attaches to the fact 
that while three bodies originally negoti- 
ated for wnion, four groups were repre- 
sented in the consummation. The fourth 


group consisted of hundreds of union 
churches that had arisen, chiefly in West- 
ern Oanada, in anticipation of union. 


These were represented by the Chair- 
man of the General Council of Local 
Union Churches in the inaugurational 
service, and were represented by dele- 
gates in the First Council of the United 
Church. 


A regrettable feature in the days of 
consummation of union was the fact that 
Dr. W. T. Gunn, General Secretary of 
the Congregational Churches of Canada, 
was unable to take the active part that 
would naturally have fallen to him. Dr. 
Gunn is just recovering from. a serious 
operation, and from a_ breakdown in 
health occasioned largely by overwork in 
helping on the wnion cause. It seemed 
to be generally agreed that Dr. Gunn 
would have become the first official head 
of the new Church had his health been 
equal to the strain. 


One missed in the consummation serv- 
ices the presence of certain Oongrega- 
tional leaders who exercised powerful in- 
fluences in the formative period of the 
movement, notably, Dr. Hugh Pedley, 
deceased, Dr. J. K. Unsworth and Rev. 
J. P. Gerrie, now in the Canadian West, 
Dr. F. J. Day, now Congregational pastor 
in Moline, Ill., and Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
now Oongregational pastor in Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


ister the service was brought to a close by 
the singing of Montgomery’s hymn, O 
Spirit of the living God. A glory filled the 
place as eight thousand voices sang the 
closing stanza: 
Baptize the nations; far and nigh 
The triumphs of the cross record; 
The Name of Jesus glorify, 
Till every kindred call Him Lord. 


Following the Benediction a hush fell upon 
the great gathering before the people went 
their way into the world outside. Friend 
greeted friend. There was an impression of 
subdued ecstasy, a sense of awe and won- 


Prominent laymen in the Union movement—left to right: Sir James Woods 
W. J. Aitchison (Congregationalist), 


Thomas Moody (Congregationalist). 


der, a note of triumph in all that the day 
had brought. In some such spirit the dis- 
ciples must have come down from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, or gone to their 
tasks following the walk to Emmaus. 

The afternoon session dragged somewhat 
while the members of the Council were 
signing the roll, but after this formality the 
pent-up feeling of the gathering found ex- 
pression in applause as Principal Ritchie 
for the Congregationalists, Principal Mac- 
kinnon for the Presbyterians and Dr. James 
Endicott for the Methodists spoke of the 
significance of the union and of the con- 
tribution of each participating body. If 
the United Church realizes the ideals set 
forth by these three leaders there will be 
within its walls the freedom and fervor 
of a spiritual unity, and not merely the 
uniformity of a great organization. 


RELATION TO WORLD-WIDE BODIES 


The evening service was devoted to the 
hearing of fraternal delegates from over- 
seas, the fraternal greetings from this side 
of the water being reserved for the fol- 
lowing evening. Principal Gandier, of 
Knox College, Toronto, welcomed the fra- 
ternal delegates, and indicated the status 
of the New United Church in relation to 
the world-wide churches of the respective 
denominational orders represented in the 
union. It is the intention that the entire 
United Church shall assume the same re- 
lationship to Presbyterian churches else- 
where that the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada formerly held, and that the same 


shall be true in relation to world-wide 
Methodism and world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism. 


This purpose of the United Church has 
already been approyed by international and 
world-wide organizations of Presbyterianism 
and Methodism, and there can be no doubt 
of the attitude of Congregationalists. Over 
night we have, therefore, become intrinsically 
related to a million and a half United 
Church members and adherents where for- 
merly our fraternal relationships were with 
barely 30,000 Canadian Congregationalists. 

Dr. T. Wardle Stafford, presenting the 
greetings of the Wesleyan Methodists of 
Great Britain and Ireland, declared, ““Metho- 
dists the wide world over are content to lose 
the name for the sake of the Kingdom. 
Methodism this day has lost the name in 
Canada but the soul of Methodism goes on.” 
Dr. W. M. MacGregor, delegate from the 
United Free Church of Scotland, referred 
to his wide experience of union movements. 
He struck a broad note in relation to doc- 
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trinal standards and the nature of the as- 
sent to be given to them. “No creed,” he 
declared, “ever kept a church orthodox.” 
Dr. Archibald Main, of the Church of Scot- 
land, referred to the unfortunate misunder- 
standings and controversies which had made 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists his- 
torie enemies over ecclesiastical polity. He 


described the Canadian movement as 


Congregational College, 


“anique in church history.” “You are pio- 
neers in ecclesiasticism,” he told the 
Council. He referred to what Wesley had 
done for the kindling of evangelical piety. 
The real test of the church, he declared, 
was whether it sounded the evangelical note 
as the supreme note in its ministry. “You 
need have no fear,” he concluded, “if your 
Church stands that test.” 

The Rey. J. W. G. Ward, who recently 
came from England to the pastorate of 
Jmmanuel Congregational Church, Mont- 
real, was commissioned to speak for the 
Congregational Union of WBngland and 
Wales, and for the Congregationalists of 
Australia and New Zealand. It was after 
ten o’clock when Dr. Ward rose to speak, 
and the audience had had a feast of wisdom, 
exhortation and eloquence, but Dr. Ward 
proved equal to the occasion. In glowing 
words he interpreted the history and sig- 


nificance of Congregational independency 
and its contribution to religious life and 
liberty. He moved the great audience to 


spontaneous applause and struck a climax 
in a remarkable meeting. 


THE SECOND DAy 


The writer had to return to Boston and 
was unable to attend the further sessions 
of the Council, which moved from the Arena 
to the Metropolitan Church, following the 
opening day. Toronto papers refer ap- 
preciatively to the address of Dr. C. C. 
Morrison, Editor of The Christian Century 
the second day. He is reported as 
saying: 

I am convinced that you, in this United 
Church of Canada, are dealing with the 
destiny of Christendom. It is a joy un- 
speakable to me that I have been privileged 
to share with you in this great historic 
hour that seems pregnant with destiny: 

Surveying the movement from the United 
States viewpoint, he said that he had en- 
tertained grave doubts as to its success, 
for after the war “ecclesiastical carpenters 
were going about mending their sectarian 
fences that had been broken down by the 
unifying processes of the war.” 


I could not believe that Union would sur- 
vive that reactionary movement, he said. 


on 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS ON THE INAUGURAL DAY 
Left to right: Principal Gandier, Knox College, Toronto; Principal Mackinnon, Presbyterian Col- 
lege; Halifax; Dr. James Endicott, Methodist Secretary of Missions; Principal Ritchie, Canadian 
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But here I find, instead of going backward, 
as we have tended to go back in the United 
States, you are going forward with such a 
stride, such courage, conviction, and sub- 
stantial progress as would have been un- 
thinkable even to us in the days before the 
war did its serious and sinister work to the 
cause of Union. 


Dr. Charles F. Carter, of Hartford, Ct., 
was present on behalf of the National 


Montreal. 


Council to convey~the greetings of the Con- 
gregationalists of the United States. At our 
request Dr. Carter has recorded his im- 
pressions in an article that appears in this 
issue. 

Dr. 
a congratulatory message which appears in 
The New Outlook, issued on the day of the 
inauguration. In the course of this Dr. 
Burton says: 

You need not be told that the entire Chris- 
tian world is watching with keen interest 
what we may hardly call an experiment but 
rather an experience in your great Do- 
minion, in which you are setting an ex- 
ample to the Protestant world and furnish- 
ing a stimulus to the divided Churches of 
Christendom to set their eyes on their one 
Lord and unitedly to exercise themselves in 
the one cause of establishing His Kingdom. 

May you find in this new relationship an 
enrichment of the Christian life of each 
member of the three communions, an in- 
erease in the power of these combined 
Churches, and a new revelation of the mean- 
ing of the Gospel, not for yourselves alone, 
but for all the world. 


JOURNALISM’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Special reference ought to be made to the 
first issue of The New Outlook, continuing 
the Christian Guardian (established 1829), 
The Presbyterian Witness (established 1848), 
and The Canadian Congregationalist (estab- 
lished 1854), as the official organ of the 
United Church. The editorial details and 
organization of the new paper are not yet 
settled, but the editorial forces of the three 
bodies combined to produce in this number 
issued on the first day of the United Church 
not only a triumph of journalism: and ty- 
pography, but a rich and competent por- 
trayal of the event in its historic setting, 
present significance and spiritual possibili- 
ties. Journalism could hardly have pro- 
duced a more creditable achievement or one 
more fitting the occasion. Here, too, as in 
the opening service of the United Church 
all has been conceived in magnanimity of 
spirit and high purpose. The editorial pen 
has been touched with fine consecration. 

We do not know just what part Dr. Creigh- 
ton of the Christian Guardian may have had 
in the preparation of this first issue of 


Charles E. Burton had already sent 
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The New Outlook, but undoubtedly it ha 
been large. Special tribute, however, mu 
be paid to the way in*which Dr. Creight 
has conducted the Guardian during thess) 
trying years, and especially during recen 
months. In the course of Presbyterian con. 
troversies over union many harsh and un- — 
kind references to Methodists have been — 
made by anti-Unionists. This has been a i 
discreditable episode in Canadian religious — 
life, but Methodism in its official leaders — 
and in its official organ has splendidly main- 
tained its temper and its high calling. It — 
is in no small measure due to Dr. Creigh- — 
ton’s fine editorial advocacy of union, alike 
in positive utterance and in restraint, that — 
Methodism goes solidly into the United — 
Church with lofty faith and high enthu- 


siasm. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


So the United Church of Canada begins 
its course. The New Outlook fittingly hails 
it with Longfellow’s words in The Building — 
of the Ship: ; 


Sail on, O Union, strong and great! ts 
Humanity with all its fears, - | 
With all the hopes of future years, | 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! | 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, { 
In, what a forge and what a heat, | 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

* * * * * F ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, g 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, i 

Our faith triumphant o’er our tears, < 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! | 


If we may adopt that figure it may be © 
said that it would be folly to suppose that 


CANADIAN RELIGIOUS 
EDITORS 
Above, left to right: Dr. 
W. B. Creighton, Editor 
of the Christian Guar- 
dian; Dr. A. C. Crews, 
Editor of Methodist Sun- 
day School publications ; 
right, H. W. Barker, Ed- 
itor of the Canadian 
Congregationalist. (We 
regret that cuts of Dr. 
Duncan and Dr. Carson, 
Presbyterian editors, were 
not available in time for 
this issue.) 


smooth sailing and pleasant waters. There 
will be shoals, and perilous rocks, and tur- 
bulent seas, but there is no reason why the 
staunch craft should not conquer every 
peril. Certain real menaces lie ahead. 
There will be the menace with which large 
organization besets spiritual life; there will- 
be the danger that the new church may be 
more distinctively national than Christian; 


the ship of the new church will have only | 
7 
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there will be the danger that programs of 
reform supplant, rather than express, the 
echurch’s mission of redemption; and there 
will be the danger that formalism and 


jmarrowness of vision may nullify or mini- 


mize the emphasis upon liberty that must 


‘become evident in any church that would 
‘serve the future. 


Our. hope and prayer is that none of 
these dangers may weaken or destroy the 


efficacy and significance of a profoundly 


valuable movement. In some respects the 


‘letter of the constitution of the United 
‘Church lacks the emphasis upon spiritual 
freedom and the note of prophecy that 


‘marked the spirit of the gathering and of 
‘the utterances upon the opening day. Will 


themselves a high and difficult way. 


the new Church be a church of the letter, 
or of the spirit? In its answer to this 


‘question will be revealed its destiny, in 
| failure 


or in spiritual triumph. Our 
Canadian brethren have subjected them- 
selves to a severe test. They have set for 
God 
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and vision, to follow it! God grant that in 
these days of narrow distrust, of sectarian 
and racial prejudice, of exclusiveness and 
aloofness, that this kindling of hearts in the 
Dominion may be a flame that shall never 
be put out, and that it may spread into 
a conflagration until all who name the 
Name of Christ may be welded by love and 
understanding into the unity of obedience 
to His highest word, A new commandment 
I give unto you that ye love one another! 
* * 

There remains the task of ascribing the 
place of the American Congregational fel- 
lowship in relation to this movement for 
organic union, and all that it implies. Do 
we stand in a backward, or forward re- 
lationship? What is the special signifi- 
eance of the Canadian movement for our- 
selves? What is our present duty? What 
ean we do to achieve a higher place of 
leadership in the healing of divisions and 
in the upbuilding of a church truly character- 
ized by Christian catholicity? These ques- 


i give them grace, and courage, and wisdom, tions we propose to discuss in future issues. 


The United Church of Canada 


By Charles Francis Carter, D.D. 


Immanuel Church, Hartford, Ct. 


} 


| 


1 


Eprrors’ Note—Dr. Carter was present in 


_ Toronto to convey on behalf of the National 


Council of Congregational Churches the 
greetings of American Congregationalists to 
the United Church of Canada. 

HEN one comes from a gathering of 

8,000 people committed to an enterprise 
of world-wide significance, under motives 
of the profoundest character, he cannot fail 
to be impressed. He certainly will not be 
in a cold, judicial mood. Yet out of the 
enthusiasm of such an occasion, he may be 
able to point to certain elementals of sig- 
nificance and value. Probably the world 
has never seen a Communion service shared 
by so large a number of Christian devotees. 
At all of the inaugural meetings the throng 
was vast, but the impression arose from 
something more significant than numbers. 
The prevailing enthusiasm of these repre- 
sentatives of the United Church of Canada 
was tempered by a spirit that one felt car- 
ried much of the divine. This consum- 


- mation had been reached as the result of 


wisely meet this 


deliberations extending over more than a 
quarter of a century. In its inception it 
had sprung out of the desire to reduce waste 
and to prevent overlapping in missionary 
efforts. As the men in that earlier day ad- 
dressed themselves to the situation, they 
found already existing a considerable degree 
of unity in spirit, in desire and practical 
method. The question loomed so large that 


it became .unayoidable for them to ask if 


some form of organic union would not most 
situation. Throughout 
these years the matter has been well con- 
sidered in its doctrinal, administrative and 
practical bearings. The basis of union is 
a well-matured document. 

The fact that a large contingent of Pres- 
byterians have not seen their way finally 
to unite in this movement is much to be 
regretted. 


It is easy, however, to Sympa-- 


thize with their reluctance to drop their 
standards and methods which have been so 
deeply cherished for many years. This fea- 
ture of the situation is not to be overlooked, 
and yet it may fairly be set in parentheses 
as one regards certain impressions of the 
large movement, which has been so defi- 
nitely launched; for there is already a 
momentum which one is bound to feel. 


If one may take from the athletic field a 
characterization of so serious an undertak- 
ing, it would be quite in keeping to say: 
that these meetings showed a spirit of good 
sportsmanship. It was this light touch that 
probably concealed the underlying and inner 
sense of sacrifice. AS human nature is 
constituted it was inevitable that churches 
and individuals should suffer as they set 
aside cherished traditions. Over this no 
repining was evident. In many forms the 
courage of the situation was manifest. “We 
are content to lose the Methodist name in 
Canada for the sake of the Kingdom.” “We 
have, today, transcended sectarianism.” It 
reminded one of Chalmers’ splendid utter- 
ance: “What care I for the Church of Scot- 
land save as an instrument to build the 
Kingdom of God.” It isa sturdy Protestant- 
ism which bas lead our neighbors in the 
North to relinquish many minor customs 
and dear associations in order to secure 
ampler and more effective service. 

In regard to theological outlook and doc- 
trinal statement there was openmindedness 
which was singularly reassuring. In the 
five sessions which I was privileged to at- 
tend there was not a reactionary note. 
“Our unity transcends the creed.” Again 
from a scholar, who shares in this move- 
ment and has already incurred personal 
sacrifice, came the word, “No creed ever 
kept a ehurch othodox.” This. spirit does 
not indicate any indifference to the es- 
sentials of the Gospel; rather does it mark 
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a confidence in the evangelical conviction to 
justify itself without the undue buttress- 
ing of dogmatic statements. The doctrinal 
basis of the union is broad, revealing the 
early spirit of the Westminster confession, 
but with omissions and modifications which 
render it more suitable to the present day, 
while there is a new degree of freedom in 
the use of such doctrinal statement. 

As the representatives of this new chureh 
began to address themselves to the larger 
details of organization, the underlying mo- 
tive was impressively manifest by which 
they sought to arrive at conclusions not 
forced but mutually convincing. As Dr. 
Morrison felicitously said, they were 
“reaching out with the fingers of their minds 
to appreciate the others’ point of view.” 
They were making great “draughts on the 
courtesy of the-Christian disposition.’ If 
this temper prevails, now and throughout 
the coming years, there will be fresh oc- 


ecasion to renew the ancient comment: 
“Behold! how these Christians love one 
another.” These men of Canada, one felt, 


are positively determined to get together. 
They have undertaken to submit themselves 
to the unifying spirit of God. 

Associated with these features is the ever- 
present conviction of the practical nature of 
the enterprise which is being undertaken. 
They have not set up a union for the sake 
of the union itself. They seek an instru- 
ment_ by which they may more effectively 
bring home the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the people of their land. This motive is 
notably reinforced by the patriotic. It is 
not without significance that this is called 
the United Church of Canada. There is an 
enthusiasm for the Dominion which one 
must appreciate, if he would sense the 
character of this movement. To one who 
was born in Massachusetts, the words used 
at the close of the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions have always brought a peculiar thrill: 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” The kinship of loyalty helps one 
to feel a similar thrill in the desire to make 
Canada the Dominion of Jesus Christ. 

Underneath these elements and pervading 
them is a depth of genuine piety which one 
felt as the undertone in all the deliberations. 
These men of Canada, whether Methodists, 
or Presbyterians, or Congregationalists, can 
pray. They know how to resort to God 
and in that reliance one feels a confident 
assurance of real success. : 

One need not undertake to prophesy as to 
the success of this movement, whether it 
be immediate or long deferred. The fact 
is immensely significant that the representa- 
tives of three different denominations have 
undertaken to come together in a form of 
intimate, organic union. This they do not 
for the sake of the union itself but in order 
more effectively to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities to God and man. The superb 
enterprise is worthy to enlist the interest of 
the entire Christian world. Christians of 
different names should take heed that some- 
thing here is being undertaken of the high- 
est importance for the Church of Christ and 
the world. It is to be followed, not only 
prayerfully, for its success, but attentively 
and humbly, by those who would learn 
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what is the mind of the spirit touching the scholarly and discerning man like Dr. Mor- power, “I am convinced’ that you in his 


unity of the kingdom of God on earth. The 
undertaking is significant, indeed, when a 


Christian Workers in South America 
On the Way to Montevideo 


ibs 


VER a hundred years ago, that prince 
O of organizers, Samuel J. Mills, to 
whose persuasiveness we owe the American 
Board, the American Bible Society, and 
what has developed into our Congregational 
Education Society, helped to organize one 
more society among the membership of the 
stricter Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
which planned to push the evangelization of 
Mexico, South America, and the North Amer- 
ican Indians. These groups really desired 
to further some missionary enterprise which 
should be controlled by the General Assembly 
or by the General Synods in preference to 
supporting the American Board. However, 
Mills was ready to set any group of people 
going who were anxious to help evangelize 
the world. This new society did some ex- 
ploring in South America, but nothing of 
moment. It was half a century or more 
before North America really attempted to 
enter South America. From the very out- 
set, however, of foreign missionary activity 
in the United States, there were those— 
and not a few—in New England, New York, 
and New Jersey who were eager to enable 
the Gospel message to be given in its purity 
and power to the great southern continent. 

With the beginning of the second century 
a very keen interest has developed in this 
task of evangelization. Its difficulties and 
its rewards, its lines of emphasis and of 
avoidance, its methods and general program 
have been charted as never before. On board 
the luxurious Munson liner, the Southern 
Cross, a company of about fifty people, leay- 
ing New York on Feb. 28, wended their way 
this year to Montevideo, Uruguay, to take 
part in a Congress of Christian Work in 
South America, expecting to help in soly- 
ing many a perplexing problem of today 
and to make possible a fresh and impressive 
alignment of Christian forces in that im- 
portant but insufficiently visited continent. 
The congress was planned to include mis- 
sionaries on the field and representatives of 
the various national churches in South 
America, as well as this group on board and 
others like them from North America. It 
bade fair to become one of the great his- 
toric missionary councils held in recent 
years in various parts of the globe. 

Traveling on a modern liner is rather 
more comfortable than the trips of the early 
missionaries, 
sincere or determined purposes than this 
North American group of which Dr. Robert 
BH. Speer and Dr. S. G. Inman were the 
leaders. Over a dozen mission boards hay- 
ing work in Latin America were among its 
members. Some of the best-known among 
them were Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Wilbur 
Crowe of the Presbyterian Church South, 
and Dr. Juan Orts Gonzales, the able editor 


but they cherished no more 
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rison, Editor of the Christian Century, can 
say as he did, in an address of consummate 


By Frank K. Sanders 


of the Spanish publications of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation, a one-time professor in 
a Spanish Roman Catholic seminary. There 
were technical experts like Dr. Marx Exner 
in regard to public health, or Dr. Corliss 
Hargraves, who superintends the work of 
the Methodist Board of Education in foreign 
fields, and Dr. Wade Barclay, the editor of 
the Sunday School Journal. Professor 
Fleming of Union, Prof. H. A. Holmes of the 
Department of Romance Languages at New 
York University, who rendered invaluable 
service to the whole party through his thor- 
ough familiarity with Spanish, and Profes- 
sor Sweet, the historian of Spanish America, 
made a trio of unusual ability in the eyalu- 
ating of education. Since the feminist move- 
ment is under real headway in South Amer- 
ica, it was fitting that Mrs. Speer and Mrs. 
James Cushman of New York should lend 
their long experience and insight to the 
study of the problems of womanhood. Miss 
Edith Dabb of the Y. W. C. A. and Mrs. W. 
C. Rowe, for many years a devoted mission- 
ary to the Indians of Central America, in- 
sured an expert study of conditions among 
the Indians of South America, a foremost 
problem in this congress. There were others 
in great variety who assured the thoughtful 
study of conditions and possibilities. 

The articles that. follow will be far more 
intelligible and interesting, if space is taken 
at this point for a statement regarding the 
events of the past fifteen years which have 
led up to the congress held at Montevideo 
from March 29 to April 8. It represents the 
conclusion of a steady growth. At the 
epochal World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910 it proved inexpedient to 
include within the range of the program the 
countries which are nominally Christian be- 
cause Roman Catholic. Even at Edinburgh, 
however, the representatives of societies 
maintaining work in Latin America who 
were in attendance held two private meet- 
ings and issued a formal statement regard- 
ing their work. 

In March, 1918, the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America—which repre- 
sents all the foreign mission boards of any 
importance—called a special conference on 
Latin America which was attended by rep- 
resentatives of thirty different organizations. 
It discussed the desirableness of active co- 
operation between these boards and ap- 
pointed a small committee of five, with Dr. 
Speer as chairman, to work out a plan of 
co-operation. From the outset, this commit- 
tee was called the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America. 

This tentative committee was remarkably 
active during 1914. In January of that year 
it voted to enlarge itself by inviting each 


‘for the territorial division of mission respon 
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United Church of Canada are dealing with 
the destiny of Christ’s Kingdom.” 3 
: 


board working in Latin America to elect its 
own representative on the committee. In 
February it sent Rev. S. G. Inman around 
Latin America, bearing a letter from — 
committee which asked the missionaries ir 
each country for their advice regarding the 
proper co-operative program to be under- 
taken, and suggesting the holding of a gel 
eral conference as soon as practicable. 
June of that year, it held at Cincinnati 
important meeting which developed a pla 


sibility in Mexico, a plan which, with so 
modifications, is in successful use tod 
This plan involved several marked readjt 
ments. We Congregationalists may remem 
ber that it called for an entire reloca 
of our own work in Mexico. The greates 
obstacle to the rapid realization of this pl 
for friendly, federated co-operation was 
unwillingness of the churches and evangel- 
ical Christians in Mexico to accept the de 
sired changes in their allegiance. Those Ww 
had been brought up as Methodists wish 
to stay as they were. But in time most 
these obstacles have given way, so th 
Mexico has become a prize illustration 
one good way of preventing useless dupli 
tion of missionary enterprise. The fourth 
meeting was held by this Committee on 
operation in September, 1914, at which 
was determined to hold a general Lat 
American conférence at Panama, to op 
permanent offices in New York for the co 
mittee, and to elect Dr. Inman as organ 
ing secretary. . * 
In February, 1916, the first Congre 
on Christian Work in Latin America w: 
held at Panama. It had been prep 
for with great care; and by reason 
its investigations, discussions, and repo 
placed most of the work in Latin 
America upon a new basis. It reviewed al 
evaluated all the data bearing on the q 
tion of Latin America’s religious future, 
bringing together board secretaries, m. 
sionaries, and national leaders for the co 
sideration of this great theme. It made 
Committee on Co-operation a permanent 
body, to assume under the direction of 
participating boards the management Of 
such common interests as it might be com 
petent to discharge. The chief critici 
made regarding the congress of 1916 at Pa 
ama was that it was essentially a congre 
devised and carried through by North Am 
icans rather than by Latin Americans. The 
latter were afforded every opportunity, 
as a body they did not show suffic 
strength for leadership. 2 
The Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America has rendered, during this dec 
a great and growing service. The very 
cess of the work under its friendly ausp 
(Continued on page 821) — 
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Why the Missionaries Go 
By Enoch F. Bell 

The Twenty-First Annual Candidates’ 
Jonference of the American Board has 
ust come to its close. The officers of the 
various departments have had their say, and 
yresumably the neophytes are properly in- 
tiated into the mysteries of missions. The 
Home Secretaries have given practical sug- 
yestions on promotion. The Treasurer, 
Assistant Treasurer, and Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent have talked accounts. 
Those in charge of foreign administration 
have given advice on -how to get along with 
everybody everywhere. President Moore 
has spoken, and the Editorial Secretary has 
brought out his Herald hobby and ridden 
him hard! In general, the Board has had 

its chance with the young missionary. 


College; University of Chicago; to Turkey. 
Neb.; Kingfisher College; to South Africa. 

Second row—Walter 
China. 
College; Chicago Theological 
Union Theological Seminary ; 
mont; to Turkey. 


Wilson, Norwalk, Ct.; 
to Foochow Mission, China. 
Seminary; to Marathi Mission, India. 
jamin F. Stoltzfus, Emporia, Kan.; 


Yale University ; to School of Religion, 


China. Mrs. Esther J. Stoltzfus, aes 


NEW 


Left to right—back row—Marie M. Schuebel, born Omaha, Neb. ; 
Wakefield, Mich.; Kalamazoo College; University of Michigan; to Turkey. ‘ 
Oberlin College; New York Post Graduate Hospital (R. N.); South Africa 
Alice E. Murphy, Boulder, Mont.; Tabor 

Sara Beahm, Lowry, Va.; Manchester College, Ind., 
University of Nebraska; Medical College, University of Nebraska; to Foochow, 
Ralph R. Keithahn, 
Stephen P. Hieb, Colombo, Ceylon; Doane College, Nebraska; 
Mary D. Cashmore, Frederica, Del.; University of Ver- 
Northeastern University; to Turkey. 
University of Toronto; McMaster University ; 
M.D., Brookline, Mass. ; 
Clifford G. Manshardt, Albany, Ore.; University of Chicago; Chicago Theological Seminary ; Union Theological 

Hugh L. Robinson, M.D., Meriden, N. 
Goshen College; Union Theological Semin 
wick, Bermuda; Wabash College; Divinity School, Chicago University; to North China. E 
Athens. 

Fourth row—Mrs. Alice H. Lewis, Canton, O.; Oberlin College; to Foochow, China. 
western University; to Marathi Mission, India. 
Alleghany, Pa.; Co 
ruce County, Ontario; 


H. Judd, M.D., Rising City, Neb.; 
Elizabeth F. Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I.; Oberlin College; D 
Seminary; Yale University; to Madura, India. 
University of Nebraska; 
Maurice H. Bigelow, New Haven, Ct.; 
Third row—Gordon M. Chute, British Hast India ; 
Simmons College; to Japan. 
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Some fine addresses have been given by 
leading men and women outside the official 
circle, notably by Professor Fleming, Rey. 


Hubert C. Herring, Dr. Raymond Calkins, ' 


Professor Eliza H. Kendrick, Rey. Edward 


M. Noyes, and Dr. Arthur Bradford. Dr. 


Goldthwait, too, will stand out as one of 
the memorable ‘‘events” of the conference. 
His stimulating and instructive talks on 
posture and the physical life of the mission- 
ary mean fewer breakdowns abroad and 
greater achievements as well. 


Certainly we have had a full and a large 
opportunity of telling the young missionary 
what he ought to do and how he ought to 
act. But what about his influence upon us? 
It has by no means been inconsiderable. 
The spiritual returns of these twenty-nine 
object lessons have been greatest where 
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we needed them most. The “reflex influence 
of missions’ is a demonstrable truth. 

For one thing, it is stimulating to know 
that these young people have safely passed 
through a period of intense temptation to 
remain at home. Arguments to stay in 
“God’s country” are always powerful, and 
in all too many Cases persuasive. Just the 
mere matter of success in America along 
some line of Christian service,—a success, 
which measured against the untried task in 
another land among a foreign people and 
in a strange tongue, is a known quantity, 
—this proves a temptation of great force 
to not a few. 

In spite of these temptations, however, 
our newly found friends are going into 
foreign service and going with no idea of re- 
turning—except at furlough time. Twenty- 


Ruth C. 
(Natal). 


to Foochow, China. 


to Jaffna College, Ceylon. 


Neil H. Lewis, 


Juanita F. Ragsdale, Jamestown, Ind.; 


Mrs. Olga O. Robinson, Bergen, Norway; 


Cowles, New Britain, 
Marion A. Nosser, 
College; to North China. 


H.; Colby College; Harvard Medical; 
ary; to Samokov, Bulgaria. 
dgar M. Ross, Chicago, Ill.; University of Chicago; 
Butler College; to Maudra, India. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Manshardt, Springfield, Ill.; North- 
Massachusetts General Hospital; 
rtland Normal School; to Samokov, Bulgaria. 
Queens University, Canada; to North China. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
college, University of Nebraska. 


Destination, Mexico. Helen A. Wells, 
Ct.; San Jose State Normal; 
New York City; Mt. Holyoke 
Lida M. Russell, Doniphan, 
to Turkey. 


Fairmont, Minn.; Carleton 


to Marathi Mission, India. Bleanor 
Oberlin College; Western Reserve Medical; 


to North China. Ben- 
Leonard M. Outerbridge, War- 


to North 
Mrs. Christina M. Outerbridge, 
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one of the candidates of the year have al- 
ready sailed without waiting for the con- 
ference. Not counting them and the seven 
or eight excused from attendance upon the 
conference, there have been twenty-nine re- 
eruits in this missionary Plattsburg—twelve 
and seventeen women. Of this number 
pine go to China, one to Japan, six to India, 
four to Turkey, four to Africa, two to Bul- 
garia, two to Greece, and one to Mexico. 
As usual, they go out to serve along vari- 
ous lines. Some of the men go as or- 
dained missionaries for general work; some 
some as doctors; one at least 
an agriculturalist; and two for com- 
munity welfare work. The women go—some 
as wives to set up Christian homes in non- 


men 


as educators ; 


as 


Christian communities; some as_ kinder- 
gartners, grade teachers and college in- 
structors; some as nurses and _ social 


workers. Go they must, go they will; and 
gladly too. And by going they inspire us 
for better work here. : 

At the Godspeed Service Sunday evening, 
June 7, at the Park Street Church, Boston, 
several recruits broadcasted (over WNAC) 
their reasons for going to the field. One 
man who served through the war asserted 
that he was going ‘in behalf of international 
good will’; another in order that he might 
“show his appreciation” of what had been 
done for him in America. One of the young 
women said that she must go “just for the 
sheer joy of sharing’; while another said, 
“Why not go?” Still another asserted that 
one of his reasons for going was to “give 
a square deal to the people of China.” 

We have noticed in some of the candi- 
dates’ papers this same effort to give pretty 
nearly every motive but the real one. With 
them it is ‘the appeal of the need,’ “the 
desire to spend my life where it will be of 
greatest possible service,’ ‘‘a desire to do 
something really worth while,” ete., ete. 

But when we get acquainted with these 
young missionaries, particularly those doubt- 
ful ones whose papers have led us to wonder 
if they possessed the old-time motive that 
has made the American Board one of the 


greatest Christianizing agencies in the 
world, we are blessed with the knowledge 


that they are going into missionary service 
because of a religious motive. No matter 
how much they may try to avoid saying so, 
a deep conviction that .Christ is the only 
hope of the world, and that they must give 
to the world the knowledge of God in Him, 
comes to the surface. Over and over again 
these young missionaries reveal, we believe, 
a deep satisfaction in knowing that God 
has called them into foreign service. He 
has laid His hands upon them, and being 
His they go. And it is this Spirit of Jesus 
that has worked upon.us who have been 
in close fellowship with them for a week, 
upon the scores too who have reported for 
the nine hundred young people at the God- 
speed Service, and upon all who have come 
in contact with them. They are modest 
and honest; they think we make too much 
of their sacrifice. But the spirit of the 
Lord is upon them. 

After all, friends, what would we do with- 
out the spiritual stimulus of such examples 
as these? 
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One of the young missionaries at the Park 
Street Church service, Dr. Keithahn of Yale, 
used a new expression. He said that he 
must go into foreign service because this 
was the only way in which he could “grow 
a soul.” We can say with equal emphasis 
that our churches must sustain and even 
enlarge their foreign missionary service in 
order that they too may grow a soul. Here 
we get that great spiritual uplift and in- 
centive that we need so badly these days 
when so much energy is spent upon ma- 
chinery and so comparatively little upon 
the old-time Congregationalism out of which 
these great missionary movements grew. No 
better way of saving America or the Con- 
gregational churches of America could be de- 
vised. Indeed, may we not in all truth be- 
lieve that these missionaries go to the field 
and live there and die there partly because 
God wants them there to help America grow 
a soul? 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Things That May Be Eaten 


I met as I journied a man.and his wife 
who had Been Abroad before. 

And we spake together of places where 
we had traveled, and there was mention of 
Munich. And the lady said, Oh, I have 
always wanted to visit Munich. Thou must 
take me to Munich. 

And her husband put on a Patient, Pained 
look, and said, quietly, My dear, we visited 
Munich together. 

And she protested, and she said: 

No. Why didst thou not tell me we were 
in Munich? I have always wanted to ge 
to Munich. 

And he said, quietly: ‘ 

Dost thou not remember the pleasant 
Pension where our room opened upon a 
Little Upper Verandah, and we had our 
meals served there? 

And she said, Was not that the place 
where we had those Lovely Sausages? 

And thus, and very pleasantly, she remem- 
bered Munich. 

Now the Hotels of the World are too 
much standardized. Thou mayest eat the 
same sort of food in Detroit, and in Hong 
Kong, and ride in a Ford Car from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. But I remember with some 
especial interest a plate of Ceylonese Goula 
at the G. O. H. in Colomba. And the G. O. 
H. is the Grand Oriental Hotel. 

Now that dish which they call Ceylonese 
Goula is a sort of Sago Pudding. But when 
it hath been placed on thy plate, then 
cometh a Waiter with a Double-Barreled 
receptacle, and one side of it containeth a 
-Black mixture and the other side a White 
Fluid. 

And when thou hast dipped StanW ance of 
both of these upon thy Pudding and tasteth 
thereof, then dost thou shout unto both 
waiters to return and bring thee more: And 
thou shalt do well if thou canst get any of 
it away from thy greedy companions. 

For the black compound is Unrefined 
Borglum Molasses, good and black from the 
cane mills. And the white stuff is Cocoanut 
Milk, 
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Now Ceylon is a beautiful Island. 
hath Spicy Breezes of Nutmeg Trees an 
Cinnamon and Cloves. ,And every prospe 
pleaseth. I shall be glad if I am able to rn 
turn thither. But to the beauties of natur 
in that spot of Emerald in a Sapphire Sea, 


I shall add in memory and expectancy the 


Ceylonese Goula with its plate of puddin 


and its black and white sauces of Black 


Strap Molasses and Cocoanut Milk. Y 
it is worth while to visit either Munich or 
Ceylon. 3 

I myself have some measure of sympath 
for the lady who remembered Munich a: 
the place of Lovely Sausages. 


Secretary Bliss Called to Maine 


Rey. Alfred V. 


Bliss, who for the past four 
years has been New England district secretary — 


of the American Missionary Association, with — 


headquarters in Boston, has been elected to the 


tional Churches to succeed Supt. Charles Har- 
butt, and has accepted the call. Mr. Harbutt’ 
resignation will take effect when Mr. Bliss 


ready to assume the office, which will probably — 


be about the middle of September. 
Mr. 


if 
o 


Rev. A. V. 


BLISS 


He will automatically become superintenden 
emeritus and will render what services he can 


through advice and the advantage of his i“ ee 


experience in the work. 

Mr. Bliss was born in Bangor, Me., and i 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, so he is but 
returning home when he goes to assume thes 
new responsibilities. 


three of whom are members of his college fra 
ternity. There is no question that he will re 
ceive an enthusiastic welcome from all th 
Maine churches. 

He has been pastor in Ludlow, Vt., Plym 
outh Church, Utica, N. Y., and Winslow 
Church, Taunton, Mass. He served six months 


Harbutt’s term of office as home mis- f 
sionary superintendent is one of the longest, a 
if not the longest, in the annals of the denomi- — 


nation, lacking about six weeks of 26 years. _ 


ay ae 


A 


He finds four graduates 
of Bowdoin College on the board of directors, — 


as Y. M. C. A. secretary in Camp Devens dur ' 


ing the war. 
lations Committee in Boston. As district se@ 
retary of the A. M. A. Mr. Bliss has made 
many friends and has been in constant de 
mand as one of the most popular of speakers 
among the churches. j 


He is a member of the Race Re- 
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Houdini Talks Plainly About Spiritism 


The Magician’s Explanation and Preference for “Genuine Religion” 


May I make it plain that the magicians have 
not converted me to disbelieve all spiritistic 
phenomena? What they have done is to prove 
that much more fraud persists at séances than 
is generally understood; and that the effort to 
eliminate the false and save the true is more 
difficult than even science seems aware. The 
people are inclined to put more faith in the 
actual demonstrations of the magicians than 
they are in the experiments and assertions of 
the scientists. Whichever way readers view this 
question, perplexing as it is important, what 
follows ought to help honest investigators. 

E. H.C. 


OUDINI, born April 6, 1874, in Appleton, 

Mich., has been mystifying the public for 
a quarter of a century. He has made four 
journeys around the world, invariably attract- 
ing enormous audiences. He has repeatedly 
subjected himself to tests at the hands of phy- 
sicians, the police, detectives, and prison war- 
dens—in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Petrograd. Not once has he failed 
to release himself from a prison cell, from 
chains and handcuffs, no matter how securely 
he has been confined or manacled. He re- 
leases himself from a strait-jacket in four 
minutes, which physicians declare is a- feat 
never before accomplished. He has allowed 
himself to be enclosed in packing boxes, glass 
cases, willow hampers, iron cages, trunks, and 
paper bags; to be riveted into water boilers, 
to be locked in a United States mail pouch pro- 
vided with a rotary lock furnished by the Goy- 
ernment; to be shut up in burglar-proof safes. 
Hach time he has escaped, leaving no trace of 
the method he employed. 

He was once handeuffed and placed in a 
packing case, by a creditable committee of citi- 
zens. Two hundred pounds of iron were then 
chained to the box, and the box lowered to the 
bottom of New York Bay. Houdini escaped in 
two minutes. In the season of 1916-17, at the 
New York Hippodrome, he had an act in 
which he caused a full-sized elephant to vanish 
completely. He calls that his largest mystery. 
His smallest is to swallow fifty needles and 
twenty yards of thread, permit surgeons to 
examine his mouth, and then produce the 
needles strung through their eyes along the 
thread. By special request of the physicians 
of Boston and vicinity, he gave an extra morn- 
ing performance at Keith’s Theater in 1906, 
before 1,600 physicians and surgeons, at which 
time he did the thread-and-needle trick. Not 
“one of them could discover his method. 

Houdini has been called, and probably is, 
as great a self-liberator as ever lived. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to explain his 
extraordinary feats. One says he has maryelous 
power of contracting and flexing his muscles; 
another, that he has a dual personality—can, 
in fact, make himself Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde, 
at will; a third, that he has a familiar. 

Houdini is an interesting man, because 
locked up in his brain is a power no one has 
yet been able to fathom, which enables him to 
perform astonishing feats of legerdemain. Even 
members of the magicians’ fraternity admit 
themselves unable to explain his more difficult 
accomplishments. 

Now that we have sketched his history and 


powers of necromancy, let us add that in this. 


article we are interested in his achievements 
only as they lend assistance to our attempt to 
determine the truth or falseness of fast-multi- 
plying assertions that the living can communi- 


By Edward H. Cotton 


cate with the dead. Since the war, interest in 
spiritualism or spiritism has vastly increased, 
due in part to the multitudes of young men 
who passed over. Many people who formerly 
paid attention to the phenomena of spiritistic 
manifestation only to ridicule them, have com- 
menced serious investigations. Societies for 
physical research have sprung into being all 
over the world. Men and women of intellect 
and social standing regularly attend séances 
and profess themselves among the believers, if 
not among the prophets. 


ScIENCE AND Macic 


For a number of years, scientists of inter- 
national repute have declared without reserva- 
tion of any sort that spirit communication is 
not only possible, but is actually occurring in 
a variety of forms, and in the no distant future 
will affect the human mind as few discoveries 
have ever done. In the face of this evidence, 
many who hesitated and wavered are being 
converted. 

Lately, in the person of Houdini, this re- 
markable genius of mystification and_ self-lib- 
eration, another element has entered the field, 
the element of wizardry. It laughs at the 
solemn scientists who attend séances and an- 
nounce ponderously their discoveries, and de- 
clares that they are dupes. Says Houdini, “An 
amateur magician would hardly condescend to 
use such tricks as are taken in the cabinet 
room, by such a scientist as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
as infallible evidence of the presence of the 
dead.” 

In brief, it is magic over against science; 
with magic likely to prove that the greatest 
scientists of them all have been making fools 
of themselves, unless they can meet, and that 
soon, tests proposed by the magicians. The 
contest is sure to be an exceedingly interesting 
one. As a matter of fact, too many mediums 
have been detected sooner or later having re- 
course to trickery. When subjected to proper 
tests, from the days of the famous Fox sisters, 
who began to give spirit manifestations in 
1848, through the times of the Davenport 
brothers, Daniel Dunglas Home, Ann O’Delia 
Diss Debarr, Dr. Slade, and BEusapia Palla- 
dino, tricks have been unearthed. Houdini, 
himself, so he declares, made the latest expos- 
ure in the instance of the Boston medium, 
“Margery,” who was well on her way to world 
fame. The case has been so widely described 
in the public prints that further elaboration 
is not necessary. When confronted with detec- 
tion, the mediums declare that they only re- 
sort to physical means when the psychical fail. 


HovupIniI IN His Dressina Room 


Having made some investigation into the 
scientific aspect of spiritistic communication, 
and wishing to learn what the magicians had 
to say, I concluded that Houdini, master mys- 
tifier of them all, was the proper person to 
see. I met him in his dressing room in the 
theater after he had talked for more than an 
hour to five hundred ministers. In that ad- 
dress, he had declared that mediums employed 
tricks in the séance room which had deluded 
scientists of world-wide reputation, but which 
would not deceive an amateur magician. He 
had also demonstrated with the cabinet, séance 
table, megaphone, bell, and tambourine, proy- 
ing how he had detected what he called the 
“Margery Fraud.” 

He was perfectly willing to talk, because, 


_and grief, 


as he said, he wished to use every means to 
show people how the mediums were cajoling 
and tricking them. In other words, mourning 
father and mother were allowing unscrupulous 
tricksters to make capital out of their woe 
The solace they received acted as 
a sedative, not a cure. 

And here let it be affirmed that, however 
much he practices deception in his stage acts, 
in private his attitude is that of a man hon- 
est, sincere, direct, intensely in earnest. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, Houdini, while the 
greatest deceiver who ever appeared before a 
public audience, in private conversation is pain- 
fully eager to convince one of his honesty. He 
has been criticized, in his war on sgpiritism, 
for not being scientific, for making sweeping 
denials. The criticisms are justified. He has 
also been criticized for wishing to make capi- 
tal out of the exposure, and for wishing to 
conceal the fact that he, himself, has a familiar. 


These last criticisms are without foundation ; 
he has all the popularity any one could wish; 
he has more money than he will ever be able 
to spend; and he laughs at the suggestion that 
he must be in league with the spirits, and mem- 
bers of the fraternity of magicians laugh with 
him. 

Houdini is short of stature, but powerfully 
built, with a broad, intellectual forehead, of 
ready speech, and as his recently published 


book, A Magician Among the Spirits, in- 
dicates, a ready pen. As he _ sat_ before 
me in the straight-backed chair, his legs 


stretched out, his hands clasped back of his 
head, he represented mastery of the magic arts, 
force of character, and physical strength. His 
hands are large and powerful, and his wrists, 
where they came through the sleeves of the 
silk dressing sack, were all sinew and muscle. 
Some persons, when asked for an interview, 
reluctantly give it; and when questioned, reply 
with brevity. Houdini is not of that class; his 
personality is friendly and gracious. 

I may say, by the way, that I have profound 
respect for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and his 
contribution to the problem of spiritistic mani- 
festation, who, as is generally known, was 
recently in this country to expose Houdini who 
had exposed “Margery.” Conan Doyle lacks, 
however, the human friendliness of Houdini in 
an interview, and refused to allow his photo- 
graph to be used, a request Houdini readily 
granted. I should not have thought of saying 
to Sir Arthur as I did to Houdini, ‘Please 
talk to me—tell me your story.” He would 
have become non-committal. Only with the 
utmost exertion and adroit questioning could 
information be obtained. On the other hand, 
Houdini talked easily and freely. But these 
are merely temperamental differences and 
should not be permitted to influence the argu- 
ment. 

DETECTING TRICKS 

Said Houdini, “I think I am 
greatest work of my life. So many people are 
beside themselves over this spiritistic craze. 
Unhappily, some are lost beyond rescue. For 
instance, why should a famous scientist come 
back merely to ring a bell in a séance room be- 
fore a chosen few, or play on a tambourine? 
or thirty years I have been studying spirit- 
ualism, because it belongs in the same classifi- 
cation with mysticism, my profession, and I 
have a complete library on the subject. In my 
youth, I held séances as an _ independent 
medium, but as I. grew older the feeling came 
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over me that I was trifling with the serious 
and the reverent. Then came the time when 
I lost one dear to me, and would have paid 
large sums to get answers from spirit land. 
I explored the whole field: of alleged spirit com- 
munication, and let me say--to you”—he leaned 
closer and tapped my hand with his finger— 
“I have never in twenty-five years of earnest 
effort had an atom of proof that the dead talk 
with the living. Again and again I have de- 
tected tricks, many of them so childish, though 


they had deceived the elect, that.no magician ° 


who valued his reputation would employ them. 
The medium must work in the dark, which is 
unfortunate. Understand me, I do not say 
that the dead cannot talk with the living. What 
I do say is that such conyersation has never 
taken place in my presence. 

“T was chosen to serve on a committee sel- 
ected by the Scientific American to investigate 
the ‘Margery’ case. The editors had offered 
$5,000 to the ‘person who could succeed in pro- 
ducing certain varieties of supernormal phe- 
nomena to the satisfaction of the committee.’ 
That was the way the proposal was worded. 
I was present at five séances, and detected 
Margery in tricks each time. Here, take this 
booklet; it describes exactly what happened. 

“In the course of my life, I have made sol- 
emn compacts with more than a score of my 
friends to the effect that whoever died first 
would come back and communicate with the 
other if that were possible. I made the first 
compact twenty years ago; the last one ten 
days ago. Several of my friends have died, 
but no communication has followed. 

“Look here,’—his gray eyes flashed,—‘‘not 
one of the mediums who for seventy-five years 
has been duping honest folk and taking their 
money which could better be devoted to worthy 
causes, has ever done one thing which I can- 


not better by purely mechanical means. Look!” 


He thrust his muscular left hand and wrist 
to within three feet of my face, seized his left 
thumb with his right forefinger and thumb, 
and pulled it away from the hand so that three 
inches of space were revealed between thumb 
and hand. A moment he held it thus, then 
replaced it. There was the thumb as much a 
part of the hand as before. He had not hidden 
the thumb in his palm, for I had seen it be- 
tween his right thumb and forefinger at least 
three inches away from the hand where it be- 
longed. He could not have had a false thumb 
about him, for I had come into the dressing 
room unexpectedly. 

While I was still looking at him with mys- 
tified eyes, he repeated the performance. Our 
chairs were not four feet apart, but there was 
the thumb detached from the hand and replaced. 

“How did you do that?” I gasped—yes, 
“gasped” is the word. 

“The way the mediums levitate tables, ring 
bells, and produce ghostly hands,” he replied 
with a mystifying smile. Then he became 
earnest. “You do not think I actually tore 
my thumb off my hand? Feel of these sinews.” 

I did so and found muscles and sinews much 
more powerful than my own connecting thumb 
and hand. “You took your thumb away from 


your hand,” I returned, doggedly ; “and I want | 


to know how you did it. Did you do it, or 
did you make me think you did it?” 

He leaned back in his chair and smiled. 
“You didn’t suppose I would really tell you? 
I will say this. I never performed any trick 
in my life save by physical means. The busi- 
ness of us magicians is to mystify. We study 
our book as Sir Oliver Lodge and the other 
scientists study theirs. We know legerdemain 
when we see it, as they know science when they 
see it. And it is about time that people awoke 
to the fact that mediumistic phenomena is not 
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a subject for the scientist, but for the magi- 


cian. It is not science—far from it. It is 
magic.” 
“How do you get out of trunks, packing 


eases and boilers?’ I asked, “if the spirits 
do not help you?” 

“By such physical means as a necromancer 
may employ who is master of his art. We earn 
a living by mystifying. I can divulge no more.” 

“But Sir Arthur Conan Doyle declares you 
are in league with a spirit power.” 

Houdini again clasped his hands back of his 
head and smiled.~ “Sir Arthur is a great man 
in his field, but he and Sir Oliver Lodge are 
no better than children when it comes to a 
contest of wits between them and the wizards 
of the séance room who have a bag of small 
tricks readily used in the dark. At one of my 
performances, Sir Arthur called a trick of mine 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
deception he had ever witnessed. Since then 
I have been showing audinces how I did it, 
simply that they may see how simple the whole 
thing is.” 

“But you believe in immortality?” 

“T do, certainly.” 

“Where do you expect to go when you die?” 

“I hope to meet my mother.” 

“Will you come back if you can?” 

“T will, but not to ring bells. I believe in 
the Almighty. I try to live a good life; and 
I go to church when I can. Tell the people 
that what I am trying to do is to save them 
from being tricked in their griefs and sorrows; 
and to persuade them to leave spiritualism 
alone, and to take up some genuine religion.” 


An Anglican’s View of 
Canadian Church Union 


By Rey. F. J. Moore 


(Epitors’ Nore—Similarly situated to the 
well-known Metropolitan Church in Toronto, 
and occuping a similar place in the Church of 
England in Canada to that which the Metro- 
politan Church has occupied in Methodism, and 
will continue to occupy in the United Church, 
is St. James Cathedral. In its ministry as 
assistant to Canon Plumptre is Rev. F. J. 
Moore, highly regarded among the younger 
ministry for his high qualities of Christian 
spirit and scholarship. On the Sunday evening 
preceding the consummation of the Oanadian 
Church Union movement, Mr. Moore made 
notable references to the coming event which 
were widely reported in the press. At the re- 
quest of “The Congregationalist” he has kindly 
corrected with his own hand a copy of this re- 
port, which we are at liberty to publish. It is 
one of the most discriminating estimates and 
interpretations of the Canadian movement that 
we have seen and it has particular value in 
that it presents the vielow of a progressive 
Anglican. In the course of an extended inter- 
view Mr. Moore said to the Hditor that while 
many Hpiscopalians in Canada shared his 
views on church union, many—possibly the 
majority—were adversely critical of the pres- 
ent movement.) 


On Wednesday of this week, June 10, there 
is going to be consummated in Toronto the 
union of three Canadian churches—Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Presbyterian—and the 
event is of such outstanding importance in the 
history of Christianity in our dominion that I 
cannot escape from the sense of duty of say- 
ing something to you about it. 

It is to me a profoundly significant thing to 
see three large bodies of Christian people with 
different traditions, different ecclesiastical con- 
ceptions, different temperaments, breaking 
down the barriers of their inherited distinc- 
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tions, and uniting on a common faith and a 
common aim for the more effectual extension of 
the Kingdom of God, and I believe that it 
marks the turn of the tide in the history of 
ecclesiastical movements. We must take a 
very much larger view of this event than 
been generally taken by those of us who were 
looking at it from the outside. It is nothing 
but a tragedy that a movement for union sho 
itself result in such a schism, but at the sam 
time, we must not lose sight of the fact t 
altogether apart from the large body of Pr 
byterians who are entering into union the 
are two other churches taking part in the act 
who are carrying their entire membership with 
them and if only we can bring ourselves to 
look at that fact steadily for a while we sh 
begin to see how significant the event is for 
the future of Christianity. For the naked 
truth is that for the past 19 centuries the tend- 
ency has been not to unite, but to disintegrate; 
not to come together, but to separate; schisn 
after schism being made in the body until at 
-the present time there are hundreds of se 
claiming not only to be Christian but real a 
living branches of the true church® of Jes 
Christ. 


ONLY TEMPORARY MEASURE 


To be sure, very good reasons can be given 
why some of the schisms or reformations took 
place, and even when they could be justified, 
they ought never to have been regarded as any- 
thing more than temporary necessities to 
abandoned whenever the truth for which they — 
stood has been clearly and fully recognized. — 
But what has really been the history of Ch 
tian divisions? Once the break was made, the — 
new organization began to look upon its oy 
continuance as a fundamental article of i 
faith and the keeping of itself alive became 
time its primary concern. That is how 
came to have the spectacle of a great numb 
of churches with scarcely a difference in essen- 
tial belief, each struggling to hold its ow 
against the others. What this has led to in o 
country districts and in the foreign nig 
fields is all too well known. 

But for the last twenty years there has peek n 
a growing feeling on the part of a large and. 
increasing body of Christian people in all 
churches that this state of things was 
wrong; that whatever justification our diffe 
ences may have had in the past, there is reall, 
very little, if indeed anything, to justify mos 
of them now, and in face of the tremendou 
tasks of the time there is an urgent neces 
for us to sink our differences and get together. 


A New LInr oF ACTION 


_ So of late there has been seen the emerge 
of an entirely new mind at work in he 
various churches. The leaders in all of them 
have been talking things over in a friendly 
way to see if some way of reconciliation, of © 
unity, could not be found. No church has done 
more in this matter than our own since the 
great Lambeth Conference of 1920 when our 
bishops from all over the world sent out 4a 
message to “All Christian People” on the sub- 
ject. Conference after conference has been helt 
and recently there has actually been unoffi 
talks with members of the Roman Catho 
Church. I do not know if anything can e 
come of conversations with the Church 
Rome, but it shows at least how widespreaay ‘ 
is the desire for unity. r. 


Must Not BE BLINDED 


» Now the significance of this great act 
union that is to take place in Toronto 
week is that it is the first step to be ta 
towards the attainment of the union ideal, @ 
we must not let the unfortunate disruptic 


» 
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that has resulted in one ehurch blind our eyes 
to the fact that a really great union is being 
effected in spite of it. Two other churches, as 
I have said, have given themselves completely 
up to it and a large part even of the other one 
great church is coming into it. Looking at the 
event from this point of view we cannot but 
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see in it the promise of a larger unity in the 
days to come. We must never forget that, apart 
from the necessity of unity for the tasks be- 
fore us, the unity of the church is our Lord’s 
own will. He prayed that his disciples might 
be one so that the world might be convinced 
of the truth of his gospel. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Lawrence Academy Commencement 
- It was more than an ordinary commence- 
ment; it was a remarkable tribute to a beloved 
teacher and principal, which reminded one of 
that classic of all academic relationships, the 
affection of his boys for Arnold of Rugby. It 
was a perfect June day—the 6th—and a typi- 
eal New Bngland setting, as the friends and 
parents of the graduating class gathered upon 
the beautiful grounds in Groton, Mass. There 
was a simplicity both in the academy hall, 
where the service was held, and in the form 
and spirit of the exercises themselves, which 
must have characterized some of the old-time 
functions in the days of plain living and high 
thinking. The exercises as planned and printed 
on the program consisted simply of some intro- 
ductory and closing music, the singing by the 
entire company of “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies” and “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
a prayer, the graduation address, and the pres- 
entation of prizes and diplomas. The address 
by Dean Hawkes of Columbia University was 
a clear and ringing challenge to youth to learn 
and cultivate in the School of Life three quali- 
ties, Courtesy, Truth, and Loyalty. 

Among the prizes awarded was one given by 
the Harvard Association to secondary schools 
attaining to a certain academic standard to be 
awarded to the graduate showing the highest 
qualities of character and leadership. Law- 
rence Academy, having attained that standard 
in the three years of Dr. Bridgman’s principal- 
ship, the prize was awarded by an alumnus of 
Harvard who was present. 

But one number on the program was not as 
planned by the powers that be, but by the mem- 
bers of the graduating class themselves. At 
their own request the students had been given 
the opportunity, in the early part of the pro- 
gram, to present two tokens, one to an in- 
structor who had been particularly helpful in 
the school dramatics, and the other, a copy of 
the School Annual, to Dr. Bridgman, to whom 
it was dedicated. As he rose to respond, the 
principal was greeted with prolonged applause 
participated in by students, parents, and towns- 
people alike, the assembly finally rising as one 
body to show their appreciation. But the really 
impressive moment came, just before Dr. 
Bridgman pronounced the benediction, when 
the president of the graduating class stepped 
quickly to the platform and, in behalf of his 
fellow-students, the faculty, and the staff, pre- 
sented the retiring principal with a handsome 
traveling bag. : 

So much did the thought of Dr. Bridgman’s 
leaving overshadow that of his own graduation 
from the school that the speaker could with 
difficulty control himself, a predicament in 
which, by his sincere and manly words of love 
and tribute, all of those on the platform and 
in the audience soon found themselves. The 
writer will not soon forget those closing mo- 
ments, with the boy and his master looking into 
each other’s shining eyes, and that procession 
of stalwart boys, marching down the aisle be- 
tween the rows of their classmates and friends 
with tears streaming down their faces. Great 
is the profession of teaching, but that great- 
ness is transfigured when with it there goes a 


passion for boys that will lay hold of them in 


such fashion! Blessed are they who truly 
teach, for their reward is beyond all measure! 
J. L. 0, 


Commencement at Atlanta 

The recent commencement was thought by 
the experienced to be the best that Atlanta 
Seminary has ever known. Each successive 
feature of the season was successful, and each 
day met with fair skies and unusually large 
audiences. 

The seminary emphasizes ‘summer work’ as 
being part of the seminary course, and the 
first gathering of the last week is always for 
the Summer Commissioning Service. This 
year Dr. L. O. Bricker, pastor of the Peach- 
tree Christian Church, gave the charge, gave 
it in a spirit which revealed why he has be- 
come the unofficial bishop of Atlanta. The 
service ended with the Communion. Instead 
of the usual students’ last social the next 
night, a public meeting of the Alpha Tau 
Sigma Society was held, with a varied pro- 
gram of debate and music and dramatic 
sketches. On Sunday President Shipman 
preached the baccalaureate sermon in Central 
Congregational Church. His topic was 
“Builders.” The student body includes an un- 
usual proportion of good voices, and, with 
Mrs. Florence Venn Zimmermann as teacher, 
these voices gave pleasure at both the bacca- 
laureate service and at graduation. Public ex- 
aminations occupied large parts of Monday 
and Tuesday. ‘Tuesday night the senior class 
entertained the faculty and the other classes 
at supper, and the class day exercises followed. 
The speakers—class president, historian, tree- 
giver, spade-giver, prophet, were Messrs. Law- 
rence Stanley, Gillam, Carl Stanley, Matthews, 
Hamilton. Graduating addresses were read 
on Wednesday and Thursday. 

The annual meeting of the trustees was held 
on Wednesday afternoon. Dr. Shipman’s 
resignation was accepted with regret and with 
resolutions of praise for his administration. 
The trustees united in giving him a traveling 
bag and leather wallet, and the students pre- 
sented him with brass desk furnishings. The 
new trustees are Rey. Edwin C. Gillette of 
Jacksonville, Dr. Shipman, Rey. William H. 
Tillman of Atlanta, and Mr. Harold C. Wey, 
Atlanta. The re-elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, William BH. Mansfield; vice-president, 
Willis M. Everett, Esq.; secretary, Charles 
R. Haskins; treasurer, Dr. A. F. Sherrill; as- 
sistant treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Sherrill. 
On the evening of this day, the annual alumni 
supper was held, Rev. J. F. Blackburn, ’04, 
presiding. On Wednesday morning, the alumni 
reassembled for the annual businesss meeting. 
The new officers are: President, Rey. W. Carl 
Parker, °14, Atlanta; secretary, Rey. George 
W. Gasque, 709, Atlanta. The alumni address 
of the year was given sympathetically and sug- 
gestively by Rev. John M. Peyton, ’14, Daisy, 
Tenn. The graduating exercises were held in 
the afternoon in Carson Chapel. Mr. Gillette, 
pastor of the Union Congregational Church, 
Jacksonville, spoke on “A Modern Ministry to 
Modern Men,” and illustrated his own theme 
well and strongly. Degrees were conferred, and 
the president’s reception followed. 
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The eight graduates and the subjects of their 
addresses are given below. Traditionally, At- 
lanta Seminary aims to prepare for the rural 
ministry, and the subjects show that it makes 
no vain boast, while it seeks to train also for 
the growing towns and villages of the New 
South. Of its eight graduates, three are now 
working in Georgia, two in Alabama, one in 
Florida, one in Illinois, while one is prepar- 
ing to go on with further education in the fall. 

Paul Melville Gillam, Atlanta, Ga.: “What 
Is the Greatest Need of the Church?” 

Charles Clifford Hamilton, LaGrange, Ga.: 
“Practical Problems of the Cotton Mill 
Church.” 

Ida Florence Lockwood, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
“The Little Child and His Religion.” 

Toombs McGaughey, Kirkwood, Ga.: “The 
Problems of the Rural Community.” 

Curtis Jackson Matthews, Thomaston, Ga. : 
‘Hawaii, an Argument for Foreign Missions.” 

Robert Paul Parker, Covington, Ga.: 
“Does the New Testament Justify Denomina- 
tions?” 

Carl Stanley, Due, Ga.: “The New Rural 
Civilization.” 

Lawrence Stanley, Pisgah, Ga.: “The Rural 
Church and Its Young People.” 


Iberia Congregational Academy 

Down in one corner of the Ozarks, which 
will forever be made memorable by the inter- 
esting writings of Harold Bell Wright, is the 
village of Iberia, where Congregationalists for 
35 years have maintained an academy. Two 
weeks ago it celebrated its 35th commencement. 
During almost this entire time, Professor and 
Mrs. Smith have conducted this school, which 
is the “Child of St. Louis Congregational As- 
sociation.” 

During this period of Professor Smith’s ad- 
ministration, Iberia Academy has grown from 
a small grade school with only one high school 
pupil to one of the best secondary schools in 
Missouri, with an enrollment of over 100 and 
a property valuation of over $100,000, together 
with a growing endowment. 5 

Iberia Academy is now known for its hig 
standard of scholarship, for the large per- 
centage of its graduates who go on to college, 
and also for the unusual success of its alumni. 
Iberia is now known far beyond the bounds 
of Missouri as a classical center, and its work 
along mathematical, historic, and _ scientific 
lines has won high recognition. Its friends now 
look toward the time when Iberia, like Kidder 
Institute in northern Missouri, may become a 
secondary college. 


Christian Workers in South 


America 
(Continued from page 816) 
has altered many situations since Panama. 
Latin America itself has undergone rapid 
changes. Some of the republics are almost 
new nations. Best of all, the Latin American 
churches have gained wonderfully in re- 
sourcefulness, independence, and leadership. 
They seem ready today to take a much 
larger share in the determination of what 
should be’ done by them and on their be- 
half. Thus it has become quite imperative 
that another and more representative con- 
gress should be held to survey afresh the 
whole situation in the Latin American world, 
and to decide upon the policies of the next 
decade. This Congress for which careful 
preparations have been going on for more 
than two years will be held at Montevideo. 


The Pastor Says: In ceasing to be wild and 
superstitious is there not danger that we may 
become tame, domesticated and prosaic?—John 
Andrew Holmes. 


| AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


President Wilson’s Literary 


Bequeathment 
AND STATE, by WooprRow WILSON 
(Harpers. 2 vols.). These are the first two 
volumes of the authorized collection in six 
volumes, of the addresses, messages, and other 
writings of President Wilson. Under the able 
editing of Ray Stannard Baker and William 
BH. Dodd, these volumes will constitute the 
most vital memorial to the late President, and 
will do much to establish in future years a 
just estimate of the ‘man and his permanent 
place in history. The interest of these first two 
volumes is largely their revelation of the 
President in making. It is Woodrow Wilson 
the student, idealist, and educator that appears 
most prominently, but one realizes, especially 
in reading the early papers, how inevitably 
statecraft became Mr. Wilson’s dominating in- 
terest even before he had left college. The 
papers, written while he was still a student, on 
Bismarck, William Earl Chatham, John 
Bright, and Mr. Gladstone, whatever may be 
their intrinsic value, are of deep significance 
in their revelation of the future President. One 
is able to appreciate in this formative period 
the serious and intense purpose that inspired 
the idealist in politics. Turning to such an 
address as that on Leaderless Government, de- 
livered nearly twenty years later, one observes 
with interest the development of the student of 
polities and the sure evidences of the determin- 
ing factors in Mr. Wilson’s presidential career. 
His course and policy were. not matters of 
chance. He was moved by certain well-formed 
convictions, and, whether one regards his pres- 
idential activity as success or failure, it will 
become increasingly evident that it must be 
judged against the background of Mr. Wilson’s 
convictions concerning government and the de- 
veloping purpose of his life. At present esti- 
mates of Mr. Wilson vary from the bitter 
denunciation in Mr. Lodge’s “keynote address” 
at Chicago and the contemptuous references in 
the Lodge-Roosevelt letters, to the opinion once 
expressed to the writer by a high-minded judge 
of the United States Circuit Court. Asked 
what Mr. Wilson’s place would probably be 
in the estimate of posterity, this judge replied 
at once, ‘Second only to Lincoln.” One may 
question so high an estimate, but these volumes 
induce a conviction that Mr. Wilson’s place 
will be exceedingly high. 3 

It is an interesting coincidence that Mr. Wil- 
son’s future opponent, Mr. Lodge, when editor 
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of the International Review, published Mr. 
Wilson’s first outstanding article, that on 
Cabinet Government in the United States, 


written while the future President was a col- 
lege senior. 


Recent Books on Religious Education 
Reviewed by Erwin L. Shaver 

SEEING AMERICA FOR CHRIST, by ARTHUR 
Henry Limouze (Westminster Press. $1.75). 
This is a program book for use in the 
junior department of the vacation church 
school. It consists of programs and materials 
for a five weeks’ school. All these materials 
give the leader a rich variety of interesting 
things to have the pupils do. The program is 
well outlined and many phases of child life in 
America are touched upon. 

The whole program, however, is viewed as 
something to be put across by the teacher on 


the pupils. The various activities are added to 
impress the truth and are not given sufficient 
value for their own sake. One finds that the 
distinction between Christianity and patriotism 
is rather vague although the course does aim 
to have the children make a better America. 

The real experience of learning to know the 
children of other races and social conditions is 
ignored in favor of service which is impersonal 
and at long distance. The following is typical: 

Learn how many Negroes there are in the 
community or city in which you live; find out 
sométhing about their home life and about their 
churches. What kind of houses do they live in 
and in what sort of neighborhood? Why? Have 
the group send a message of good will to our 
mission schools in the South and transmit this 
message through the Board of National Mis- 
sions. 

‘Here and elsewhere there are real oppor- 
tunities for contacts forming habits of Chris- 
tian friendship and love which would be 
worth more than all the “lessons” in the course. 
Children too frequently form habits of not act- 
ing upon the best impulses which do come to 
them and postpone the actual friendly relations 
to some indefinite future time. 

As a whole, however, the program materials 
given in this work will furnish a_ splendid 
source of help to leaders of juniors. 

ScRIPTURE MEMORY WORK GRADED, by GER- 
RIT VERKUYL, PH.D. (Revell. $1.00). Those 
who are looking for a well graded series of 
passages for memory work for children and 
young people will find this book very sugges- 
tive. Even those who advocate advanced 
methods of religious education agree that a 
knowledge of the best passages of Scripture is 
a fine way of formulating a religious activity 
experience. We must, of course, not think of 
religious education as confined to memory work 
or stress it to the exclusion of the larger ex- 
perience of which the memory passage is the 
reminder. 

Although one may not agree with the author 
that “promotion should be based to a consider- 
able degree’? upon memory work, thus leaving 
out of account the experience of Christian liv- 
ing and service, nor with his recommendation 
that ‘‘a reward should be given to the two or 
three pupils who master the greatest number 
of passages,” he is nevertheless to be com- 
mended upon his method of gradation. He 
begins with the interpretation of God in Nature 
and moves on through an understanding of 
him in the lives of human: actors and their 
relations one to the other, to the passages of 
a more philosophical and theological nature as 
the child grows older. 

Tue EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE CHURCH 
ScHoot, by O. G. Hersrecut, M.A., B.D. 
(Heidelberg Press). The author of this volume 
has done a real service in calling church school 
workers to give account of the needs of those 
who cannot or do not attend the church school 
sessions. The program which he suggests to 
bring religious education to (a) the employed, 
(b) the physically infirm, (c) the inaccessible, 
(d) the spiritually infirm, is made up of the 
forms of training and service, as in the case of 
those who do attend. Although he seems to 
regard religious education as instruction cen- 
tered with so much expression added and offers 
a somewhat mechanical program, the signifi- 
cant and outstanding emphasis of the book is 
to be commended, namely, the repeated asser- 
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tion that it is the duty of a chureh to ap- 
proach these outside groups, not: for the pur- 
pose of swelling its own membership lists, but 
to minister to their needs. If our churches can 
really take this attitude, a new day will have 
arrived and the Extension Division will have 
come into its own. 
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Story PLAys, by LouIsE C. WricHT (Barnes 
& Co. $1.60). In these plays -the child imi- 
tates and impersonates incidents which he hag 
seen. His imagination and experience haye 
been used for building the plays, at the same 
time providing the kinds of exercise necessary 
for the best physical results. They are espe- 
cially adapted to children of the first and second — 
grades’ in school. 4 

THE SUPERNATURAL JESUS, by Grorcn W. 
McDaniet (Doran. $1.75 net). A passionate 
and pugnacious protest against modernists of — 
every sort, who the author believes have left 
us with a mutilated gospel, a liberal Jesus, and i 
a merely ethical religion. 

THe Srarry UNIVERSE—THE CurrsitaRae 
FururRE EMPIRE, by Horace OC. STANTON _ 
(Revell. $1.75). This is the fifth edition, so 
the book must have been read. It assumes a 
knowledge of the hereafter that is simply stun-_ 
ning. The author assures us that Heaven is 


but a metropolis from which we shall traverse a 


and enjoy all the boundless kingdoms of the 
universe. Glorified saints will have this power 
of celestial flight and will live a winged life— — 
not simply have wings. Many other details of — 
the aesthetic and social features of the be- — 
liever’s coming existence are portrayed with | 
great assurance and detail. “* 
Looxine Unto Jesus, by T. MARSHALL ~ 
Morsey (Doran. $1.25 net). ‘The world’s — 
need of Christ, not confusing theological argu-— 
ments about him,”—this is the author’s sub-— 
ject, but somehow his theology creeps in. How — 
could he help it when he discusses Christ our 
Savior, our Ransom, our Sin-Bearer the Lamb 
of God, our Kinsman-Redeemer, our High 
Priest, the Prince of Peace, the Light of the 
World, the Good Shepherd, the Vine, the Bread 
of Life, the Stone which the builders rejected, © 
and our Immanuel! He makes Boaz a type of — 
Christ. Ruth is a Gentile and a type of the © 
church. He explains the colors white, blue, — 
purple, and scarlet in the high priest’s ephod 
in their relation to Christ our High Priest. 
There is much similar interpretation. ‘ 
THe New LARNED History. Volumes XI 
and XII. Published by C. A. Nichols Publish-_ 
ing Co., Springfield, Mass. In the previous 
volume is begun the history of the United — 
States, taking it through the year 1864. Vol- 
ume XI continues, beginning with the year 
1865 and finishes the history of the United _ 
States. The latter part of the volume is de- 
voted to the first year of the World War 
(1914). This war is continued in Volume XII, — 
occupying most of the volume. The few re- — 
maining pages which take up topies coming 
under the last three letters of the alphabet — 
conclude the volume and the series. ; 
Like the other volumes, the articles are” 
taken from the writings of leading historians — : 
and well authenticated historical documents. — be 
Any book mentioned in these columns may b@ 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
Boston or Chicago. ae 
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“TI” and Would-Be “I” 


As you live your daily life what is it that 
most frequently finds expression—your real al bade 
or something else? “We are constantly forced,” 
says J. A. Hadfield in Psychology and Morals, 
“to perform actions of a compulsive nature, 
or to give vent to emotional outbursts which 
are not only involuntary, but often antagonis- 
tic to the will.’ There is the most modern 
psychology for you. And here are some words 
from well-nigh two thousand years ago: “For 
not what I would, that do I practice; but 
what I hate, that I do.” 


The modern psychologist runs a close paral- 
lel to the ancient preacher. Both feel that in 
the struggle for the development of a trium- 
phant, perfected “I’”—the “I’’ that we long for 
with a longing so intense that life must be 
painful till we attain it—we have to reckon 
not only with our deliberate choices, but also 
‘with certain inner compulsions. Here is the 
way the ancient preacher phrases it: “I see 
a different law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity.’ The modern psychologist invents 
the term “repressed complex,’ meaning by 
that an emotion which clamors for expression, 
plus some memory or desire or thought which 
the “I,” because the thing was unwelcome to 
it, has wished (and successfully wished) to 
forget. 

For years you have struggled to master your 
bad temper, or your disagreeable ways, or your 
sexual perversion, and again and again you 
(the “I” that you wish to be) have been mas- 
tered. You cannot make boon companions and 
happy soulmates of itching greed for pleasure 
and a conscience that drives you to unwilling 
duty; of delight in lascivious imaginations and 
the passion for purity; of love of the things 
that drive out God and love of God. The per- 
petual conflict causes mental anguish, and 
frequently also physical symptoms of a dis- 
tressing and disastrous kind. Weakness, fail- 
ure, and unhappiness result from split desire, 
and then, in many a case, baffling and torment- 
ing ill-health. Before there can be peace the 
conflict between the two “I’s”’ must be settled. 
The path of repression is not the path to safety. 
A repressed desire or interest or idea is not out 
of mind, no matter how much it may be out 
of consciousness. You are never safe until 
the ‘“complex’’ has been broken up and a re- 
grouping of the ideas and emotions has taken 
place, or until all have been raised to a level 
at which they can find expression construc- 
tively instead of destructively. 

For there is a way out. That “I’’ which you 
wish for can grow. 

And what is the way out? “We have mil- 
lions of ideas,” says the psychologist, “each of 
which has influence on our character, but only 
‘a true ideal can lead us to the completeness 
for which we crave.” Would you nullify the 
power of hidden “complexes”? Then fill your 
mind with the greatest, the loveliest, the noblest 
ideas you can find. Day by day, minute by 
~ minute, lift up your mind by deliberate action 
into those realms of loveliness where true satis- 
faction is to be found. Make a hearty turn- 
“ing away from the inferior “I,’’ and a whole- 
souled turning toward the thoughts and ideals 
which lead to the perfectest, and therefore hap- 
*piest, “I.” Thus will you give the “I” that 
“you long for a chance to come to triumphant 
development. 
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HUMILITY 

For thus saith the high and lofty one 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones.—Isaiah 57: 15. 

He that sitteth in heaven and hath ten 
thousand of angels to minister unto him, 
hath but two thrones, the highest heavens 
and the lowest heart—Thomas Hooker. 


Nothing humbles the soul like sacred and 
intimate communion with the Lord; yet 
there is a sweet joy in feeling that he knows 
all, and, notwithstanding, loves us still— 
J. Hudson Taylor. 


No proud heart ever heard an angel sing- 
ing. No haughty eye ever saw God’s glory 
in the skies, nor ever shall. It is the 
lowly heart which folds itself in quiet duty, 
the lowly spirit which looks aloft for the 
guiding star of Love that finds heaven’s 
secret given to them.—Lauchlan MacLean 
Watt. 


If thou could’st empty all thy self of self 

Like to a shell dishabited, 

Then might He find thee on the ocean shelf 

And say: “This is not dead,” 

And fill thee with Himself instead ; 

But thou art all replete with very thou 

And hast such shrewd activity, 

That when He comes He says: “This is enow 

Unto itself; ’twere better let it be, 

It is so small and full, there is no room for Me.” 
T. HE, Brown. 


It was not strange that humility should 
be contemptible as long as and where the 
presence of God was very little real. The 
only way for men to be humble then was 
for them to stoop until they were lower 
than something than which they were made 
to be taller. But when Christ showed us 
God, then man had only to stand at his 
highest and look up to the infinite above 
him to see how small he was. And always 
the true way to be humble is not to stoop 
till you are smaller than yourself, but to 
stand at your true height against some 
higher nature that shall show you what the 
real smallness of your greatest greatness is. 
The first is the unreal humility that always 
goes about depreciating human nature; the 
second is the genuine humility that always 
stands in love and adoration, glorifying 
God.—Phillips Brooks. 


He who prays (as we should all do), 
“Show me myself, Lord,’ should take good 
care to add, lest self-knowledge plunge him 
into despair, “Show me also Thyself.”— 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn. 


I beseech thee, O Lord, that I may find 
grace in thy sight; for thy grace is suffi- 
cient for me, though other things that na- 
ture desireth be not attained. Thy grace.is 
the mistress of ‘truth, the teacher of disci- 
pline, the light of the heart, the solace in 
affliction, the driver away of sorrow, the 
expeller of fear, the nurse of devotion, the 
mother of tears. Without this what am I 
but a withered branch, and an unprofitable 
stock only meet to be cast away! Let thy 
grace, therefore, O. Lord, always go before 
and follow me, and make me to be continu- 
ally given to good works, through thy Son 
Jesus Christ. Amen. Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Is America Growing Smaller P 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic 
for July 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: What Makes a Nation Great?—Deut. 
28: 1-14. (Patriotic Meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passages 

God has great things in store for the people 
who seek and follow his will. He has a right 
to command, because all ultimate ownership 
is vested in him. Among the many voices in 
our country we must listen for his, if we would 
be worthy of his blessings. A nation after 
God’s heart abounds in welfare for city and 
country, for material and spiritual prosperity. 
He is on the side of a people who put their 
confidence in him and not in themselves. Such 
a nation he holds up before all nations as a 
people which is after his own heart. Such a 
nation he can use to express his will to all 
people. 


Leads for Leaders 

Is there a call for a newer patriotism, which 
does not stress so much love of our country as 
of our country’s God? How does this fit in 
with the slogan, ‘‘My Country right or wrong’’? 
Which is most in accordance with the thought 
of our forefathers? 


Greatness is a matter of horizon. Are we 
inclined to see only what is within our own 
borders? Are we really ‘‘small’’ in matters of 
world interest? 


Greatness is a matter of heart. On what is 
America setting its heart now—prosperity and 
wealth, power and position? Are we living 
simply for ourselves? What is the danger of 
the slogan: “American, first, last, and always’? 

Greatness is a matter of godliness. How is 
that nation greatest that represents God most 
and best? Why can he use it most effectively? 
What are his rewards for following his lead- 
ing? Who is leading America today? 


Thoughts for Members 

Lord God of hosts, whose mighty hand 

Dominion holds on sea and land, 

In peace and war thy will we see 

Shaping the larger liberty. 

Nations may rise and nations fall, 

Thy changeless purpose rules them all. 
—John Oxenham. 


“Our business in life is not to get ahead of 
other people, but to get ahead of ourselves. To 
break our own record, to outstrip our yester- 
days by todays—this is the true idea—to get 
ahead of ourselves. To beat some one else in 
a game, or to be beaten, may mean much or 
little. To beat our own game means a great 
deal. Whether we win or not, we are playing 
better than we ever did before, and that’s the 
point after all—to play a better game of life.” 


O Lord our God, thy mighty hand 
Hath made our country free; 

From all her broad and happy land 
May worship rise to thee; 

Fulfill the promise of her youth, 
Her liberty defend; 

By law and order, love and truth, 
America befriend! 

—Henry van Dyke. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Teach us, O God, that we cannot make our- 
selves great, but that thou canst. We can offer 
ourselves to thee. Thou canst make of us what 
thou dost desire. Keep us, we pray, from for- 
getting thee and thy will for us. Ameén. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Beginning of Foreign 
Missions 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for July 5 
Acts 13: 1-12 

The beginning of foreign missions was not 
primarily territorial but spiritual. The 
spread of the new Christian religion from 
Jerusalem to Antioch was quite as signifi- 
cant as its spread from Antioch into Europe. 
The real awakening to larger things and the 
essential missionary spirit were revealed in 
the breaking down of prejudices and in the 
new conception of the Christian task. 

At first the Gospel was proclaimed chiefly 
in synagogues and to Jews. This may have 
been partially due to the fact that those who 
believed in the new. religion naturally 
preached it to those among whom they had 
lived and moved, but it was also apparently 
due to the fact that Jewish prejudice and 
exclusiveness still cut rather deeply across the 
new vision. The Judaizing spirit seems to 
have been intense, and where it did not defi- 
nitely block the way it acted as a drag and 
handicap. : 

The real beginning of foreign missions was 
when Paul turned to the Gentiles and defi- 
nitely recognized them as heirs of grace equal 
with the Jews. This is always true concern- 
ing missionary activity. It is vision and 
gpiritual conviction that constitute the de- 
termining factor in missionary work and not 
the mere environment of one’s labors. The 
failure to realize this has led to great weak- 
ness in the church. It has not only helped 
to produce an unfortunate cleavage between 
home and foreign missions, but it has been at 
the foundation of the failure always to ex- 
press the ideals of foreign missions in home 
affairs and relationships. We see the effects 
of this decidedly marked in American life to- 
day. Bitter hostility to the foreigner charac- 
terizes many people in America who name the 
name of Christ, and who in many instances 
are ready enough to contribute to foreign mis- 
sions. Not long ago we came across a Chris- 
tian worker devotedly teaching Japanese and 
Chinese children whose soul was none the less 
filled with deep prejudice against the American 
Negro. There is always the danger that we 
may express a deep interest in different types 
of people afar off while we neglect the same 
sort of people at our very: door or even regard 
them with hostility and prejudice. 

Adjustment in these matters is not found 
by exploiting foreign missions at the expense 
of home missions or home missions at the ex- 
pense of foreign missions. It is to be found 
rather in getting the right view of the Gospel 
and sound enthusiasm for the application of the 
Gospel to the life of every man and to every 
phase of human need. 

The spirit in which Paul and Barnabas went 
forth to their work must be the spirit of the 
modern church if we would attain the right 
method and the true goal of missionary work. 

We should note that this missionary impulse 
and movement had its birth in a ministering 
church. It was “ag they ministered to the 
Lord” that the spiritual call came to separate 
Barnabas and Paul for this work. Note that 
they did not conceive their task as one of 
human agency. “They were sent forth by. the 
Holy Ghost.” Their work was one of divine 
call and divine guidance. 


The lesson reminds us that even this high 
work of Christian missionary enterprise was 
not without opposition. Hach age seems to 
have its Elymas. It is marvelous that any 
man can find it in his heart to oppose good 
work, but sometimes it seems that the better 
the work the more bitter is the opposition of 
some. Missionary enterprise has made its way 
throughout the ages in labor and _ suffering 
and in the face of deep enmity. It is well that 
we should remember this in these modern days. 
The highway of Christian life is no more now 
than it was in the ancient time a way of 
ease and pleasantness. There are bitter prej- 
udices, there are narrow conceptions that good 
men must fight today, as Paul and Barnabas 
fought them in the ancient time by living out 
in simplicity and faithfulness the truth and 
spirit of the Gospel. 

What use is it to read about Paul and 
Barnabas, to study a lesson concerning them, 
unless we are moved to emulate their example 
and live in the same spirit? We may not all 
be called upon to go forth in exactly the way 
that Paul and Barnabas went, but we are all 
called upon to live in the spirit of those 
Christians at Antioch who stood back of Paul 
and Barnabas and who sent forth these noble 
missionaries as the representatives of their 
common faith and purpose. é 


Christian Endeavor Pioneer in 


China Honored 
By Rey. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

In connection with the honor done to Rey. 
George H. Hubbard, one of the oldest of our 
Congregational missionaries, your readers may 
be interested to know that the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Christian Hndeayor 
in China was celebrated at Foochow, on March 
29. The first society in China was organized 
by Mr. Hubbard on March 29, 1885. 

An elaborate program for the two days’ cele- 
bration was prepared almost entirely by the 
Chinese Endeavorers. Forty years ago all such 
arrangements would have had to be made by 
the foreign missionaries—which is an evidence 
of the value of the training that these Chinese 
Endeavorers have had. 

On the first day, at a preliminary rally by 
the Foochow Endeayvorers, about two hundred 
assembled for a Chinese feast, in the American 
Board Compound, where the first society was 
organized. A delicious feast of about twenty 
courses, beginning with watermelon seeds and 
including all the special Chinese delicacies, was 
served most graciously by a number of students 
of the Wenchau Girls’ School. When it is re- 
membered how reticent and modest Chinese 
girls are, and how they naturally shrink from 
going among a crowd of men, especially as 
waitresses, it is evident that these girls had 
caught the true Christian Endeavor spirit of 
“service, in offering to do this bit of work. 

Devotional exercises and discussion groups 
were held, a Chinese poem especially written 
for the occasion by Rey. Ung Huai Iu, was 
sung, and the secretary of the union told of 
the spread of Christian Endeavor throughout 
the whole of China within the past forty years. 

Mr. Ben F. Dixon, wearing the uniform of 
a medical officer of the United States Navy, told 
of his connection with the Missouri Christian 
Endeavor, Union and of his contacts with 
Christian Endeavor in his travels around the 
world. 
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Mr. Ling Muk Gek, who was the first one 
to sign the Christian Endeavor pledge in © 
nese, thus becoming the first charter member of 
the first society’ in China, spoke most inspir- 
ingly of the value of the society. He liken 
Mr. Hubbard to a burning coal of fire, comi 
to China, and referred to himself and the oth 
charter members of the first society as sticks 
wood which were set on fire through Mr. Hub- 
bard’s enthusiasm. Mr. Ling is a man of great 
prominence, and is now at the head of the post- 
office in Foochow, and he expressed his desire 
to do some voluntary field work for Christi 
Endeavor when he reaches the age of retil 
ment from the postal service. 

Rey. Ling Bang Ho, the oldest Congrega- 
tional pastor in Foochow, spoke appreciatively 
of the help which he had received as a past 
from the Christian Endeavor Society. = 

When Mr. Hubbard rose to deliver his ad- 
dress, it was evident from the response of the 
large audience that they held him in the most 
affectionate and the highest esteem, and at th 
conclusion of the meeting this was fittingly ex 
pressed when he was presented with a beau i 
ful silk banner with the Chinese word fo 
“Love” inscribed in the center of it, in gold 
This word was declared to be the most suit 
able one to sum up the forty years of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s self-sacrificing service in Foochow. , 

The recent sudden death of Mrs. Hubbard, 
who had devoted more than forty years to mis- 
sionary service in Foochow, moved the audi- 
ence deeply. She was one of the original or- 
ganizers of the first society in China, -| 

Foochow aims to lead the country in 3 
Jubilee Increase Campaign, the slogan of wh 
is, “Ten Times as Many Christian Endea’ 
Societies in China Within the Next Ten Year 


A Sad Mistake 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: :* iam 
In The Congregationalist for May 28, 1926, q 
appeared the following: : 


The harmony of the musical program giy 
Tuesday evening, showing the development 9! 
music in America, was greatly disturbed wh 
the Negro units from Howard Universit; 
Hampton Institute, and other colored scho 
refused to appear. The colored director said that 
they had trained faithfully for three months 
to entertain the council, with the promise of 
no segregation. They refused because the 
colored people in the audience were segregated 
to the left side of the balcony. 


That refusal was a sad, sad mistake! They 
ought to have appeared, and done their best, 
and sent the foreign representatives back t 
their homes feeling, thinking, and saying: 
“What poor, miserable fools white American: 
must be to segregate on such an occasion 4 
this a race that can in so short a time produce 
people who can do such work in music as 
these people did.” 

But instead of that they refused to appe a 
and sent these people back to their home: 
feeling, thinking, and doubtless saying: “Bla 
Americans are as little and as silly about 
race question as white Americans are.” — 

What if these white Americans did fail t 
keep their promise that there should be “ 
segregation’? It was not the first time t 
white Americans have failed to keep th 
promise about such things and probably 
not be the last. 

A great opportunity for the race to speal 
to the world has been lost! I think it is on 
of the saddest mistakes the race has eyer mad 

~ THomAas NELSON BAKER, 
Pastor of Second Congregational Ohureh. j 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


When a man forgets himself in serving 
others, his self is receiving the very bes 
tention. Methodist Protestant. 
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An Evening with the Bears 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


Once in the long ago a young farmer planted 
a garden on a sunny slope of his wilderness 
farm in the north country. The farm was 
so new that it was still covered with tall for- 
est trees except in two spots. One of these 
spots was the clearing where the farmer planted 
his garden. He worked long months cutting 
down the trees and burning the stumps on 
that sunny slope before he could plow the land 
and plant his big garden in the springtime. 

The other spot where trees had been cut 
down and a clearing made in the forest was 
the place where the farmer built his log cabin. 
In the cabin clearing was a spring of pure 
water, and this was the reason the family 
chose that spot for their home. 

Tt was a small family: only the father, 
mother, and their little girl, whose name was 
Nancy. Before the garden land was cleared 
and the cabin built, the little family lived with 
Naney’s grandfather and grandmother in the 
big new farmhouse about a mile away. Nancy’s 
father was once their little boy; and when he 
was a little boy he, too, had lived in a log 
cabin. 

There was one reason why Nancy liked to 
live in her own new house. It seemed won- 
derful to the little girl to see their new gar- 
den growing where she had walked beneath 
forest trees. 

There was another reason, though, why little 
Naney sometimes wished that she and her 
family were still living in her grandfather’s 
farmhouse and that her father had not planted 
his garden. In the summer, when sweet corn 
was delicious and the garden was filled with 
good things to eat, bears came every other 
night and helped themselves. 

To this day no one knows why the bears 
came every other night instead of every night. 
It is little Nancy’s mother who tells the story, 
and she says she used to think that the bears 
kept a calendar, or perhaps they ate enough 
at one meal to last two days. Anyway, the 
pears ate sweet corn every other night as if 
it had been planted for them. They took the 
husks off the corn, too, and ate only the sweet 
kernels. 

EByery other night: these bears not only ate 
all the corn they wished for, and other vege- 
tables, but they trampled down the growing 
things and did great damage with their big 
feet. 

Tf the bears had come one at a time, Nancy’s 
father might have shot them: but it was not 
safe for one man to try to shoot three or four 
bears at a time with one gun. Those bears 
must have laughed at traps, too, because the 
farmer couldn’t catch them that way. 

At last two big boys from a far-away city 
came visiting at the log cabin. They were 
little Nancy’s uncles, and their names were 
Jimmy and Johnny. The boys told Nancy that 
they were once her mother’s little brothers, 
and then they laughed. The reason Jimmy 
and Johnny laughed was because it seemed a 
joke to them that they had ever been such 
little fellows as they were before Nancy’s 
mother left their home. 

When those boys heard about the bears they 
offered to get rid of them for Nancy’s father. 
They said they would go and stay all the eve- 


ning in the garden and get the bears: they in- 
tended to shoot them. . 

Little Nancy thought that Jimmy and 
Johnny were the bravest boys in the world 
when they talked like that, but at first her 
father only shook his head. At last, though, 
the boys explained their plan and then Nancy’s 
father nodded his head and smiled; he said 
their plan was a good one. 

In the garden was a tall, upstanding trunk 
of a tree that had not been cut down and 
rooted out, although all its branches were gone. 
Nancy’s father called it the old stub. 

“We'll nail bits of wood across the old stub 
all the way from the bottom to the top,” 
Jimmy explained. 

“And then we'll build a strong platform on 
the very top of the stub,” Johnny continued. 

“After that,’ Jimmy went on, “we'll take 
our guns, and before it gets dark we'll climb 
our ladder to the top of the old stub and then 
we'll get out on the platform at the top and 
wait for the bears!’ 

“And when the bears come,” Johnny finished, 
“we'll shoot down on them, bang—bang, and 
little Nancy will have some new bearskin rugs, 
and we'll have a few to take home to our 
mother !” 

In bright sunshine, the boys worked on the 
old stub in the garden. They nailed strips 
across the stub until they made a fine ladder 
reaching to the top. It took them a long time 
to make a strong platform of poles at the top, 
but when their work was finished, the boys 
were proud and happy. 

“And now we are ready to pass an evening 
with the bears, soon as your father is at home,” 
Jimmy told little Nancy at the supper-table 
that night. 

It happened that the little girl’s father was 
away and was not expected home until late 
in the evening. However, the boys finally de- 
cided to surprise Nancy’s father. They would 
help get the chores done early and then shoot 
the bears that very night; they intended to 
shoot at least four. 

It was beginning to grow dark when Jimmy 
and Johnny carried their new guns to their 
platform at the top of the stub and settled 
themselves for an evening with the bears. From 
that high platform they could plainly see the 
log cabin, because a broad path had been cut 
through the forest to connect the two clearings. 

“Good-night,” the boys called from their 
outlook to little Nancy, and “Good-night,” she 
answered. 

Soon after that the darkness came. 
an inky-black darkness, 


It was 
with not a star in 


sight. 

“What if we should fall off?” whispered 
Johnny. 

“We shall have to be careful,’ answered 
Jimmy. 


Then they waited, and they waited and they 
waited, until it seemed to the boys as if hours 
had passed, and then the bears came. The boys 
never knew how many bears came into the 
garden that night. They could hear the big 
animals tear the husks from the corn and eat 
it -noisily while they bumped and tramped 
about in the garden. 

At first Johnny and Jimmy were so fright- 
ened they feared they might fall off the un- 
comfortable platform. Then they discovered 
that they had made a great mistake. 


WITH, THE CHILDR 
fig hs KE 


“We should have brought the lantern,” whis- 
pered Jimmy. 

“We can’t see a thing in the darkness,” 
agreed Johnny. ‘We can’t see a single bear!” 


“But we can hear,’ said Jimmy. “Just 
listen to them, will you?’ 
“And we can feel,” added Johnny. “I be- 


lieve a big bear is scratching his back on this 
stub. Do you feel it rock? Could a bear climb 
up here?” 

“He might try,” Jimmy admitted in a scared 
whisper. “He might break the old stub right 
off, and then where would we be?” 

“Let’s shoot!” Johnny suggested. 

The next minute the bears must have been 
surprised. There they were, enjoying a de- 
lightful dinner on a quiet, peaceful night, 
when down from the sky above their very 
heads spoke the terrible voices of two guns. 
“Bang-bang, bang-bang!” After that there 
were so many more bang-bangs that the bears 
fled. 

After a few minutes of silence in the garden, 
the cabin door opened and an anxious voice 
called, “Are you all right, boys?” 

“Oh, yes,’ Jimmy answered. “The bears 
have us treed. We are having a beautiful time 
out here in the dark. We have used up all 
our shot and don’t dare come down because 
maybe we have wounded a bear or two. We 
forgot to bring the lantern, so we couldn’t see 
and we can’t see!” 

“Then you stay where you are, boys,’ Nancy’s 
mother warned them. “You stay right there 
until Father comes home!” It sounded as if 
she were laughing. 

And there they stayed, huddled together on 
a high platform in the cold garden until Naney’s 
father came home three hours later! Again ° 
the cabin door opened, and this time a man 
with a gun and a lantern came to rescue the 
two brave hunters. Jimmy and Johnny were 
so thankful to get into the house and in bed 
that they didn’t care who laughed. 

Next morning the family found bunches of 
bears’ fur in the garden, but little Nancy said 
there wasn’t enough of the fur to stuff a pil- 
low for her smallest doll. She thought that 
was a great joke on the boys. 

Ag for the bears, they came no more that 
season to the garden on the sunny slope; so, 
although Johnny and Jimmy had no bearskin 
rugs to take home, they are telling their grand- 
children to this day about how they got rid 
of bears for little Nancy’s father. 

(All rights reserved) 


Our Picnic 


By H. L. Paddock 
The morning breeze is blowing fresh, 
The sky is very blue, 
And I am off for a holiday 
With You and You and You. | 


You shall ride on an elephant, 
And You shall eat pink-iced cake, 
You shall slide down an iceberg’s side, 
And You shall have doughnuts to make. 
And the jolly chipmunk shall laugh and laugh 
And laugh till his fat cheeks ache. 


Oh, the morning breeze is blowing fresh, 
The sky is very blue, 

And I am off for a holiday 
With You and You and You. 
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‘‘Rathers and Daughters in the Ministry” 
The Robinsons of Holyoke 


For some time The Congregationalist has 
featured “Fathers and Sons in the Ministry,” 
but the opportunities to feature “Fathers and 
Daughters in the Ministry” have been rare. A 
notable instance of this ministerial succession 
is that of the only daughter of Rey. and Mrs. 
Hdwin B. Robinson, Miss Dorothy Robinson, 
who was ordained in Holyoke, Mass., May 31. 
Her only brother, Bradford, died in March, 
1922, while a student at Amherst College. 

Before the members of the ecclesiastical 
council, of which Rey. John Lewis of East 
Longmeadow was scribe and Rey. Charles 
Thorp of First Church, Holyoke, moderator, 


EWN 8 


- 
Rey. E. B. Robinson 


Dorothy Robinson 


Miss Robinson touched upon the high spots in 
her religious experience as a missionary pastor 
in South Carolina and in South Dakota, and 
paid tribute to the influence of the members 
of the Biblical Department of Mount Holyoke 
College. In her replies to questions she gave 
clear and concise answers which greatly added 
to the interest of an altogether interesting 
council. A unanimous affirmative vote led 
the council to proceed with the formal services 
of ordination. 

At the evening service Rev. W. K. Bloom of 
the Sunday School Extension Society painted 
an effective picture of the communities in 
which Miss Robinson worked during the past 
two summers, pointing out the strong influence 
for good she brought to bear upon the lives of 
people in those out-of-the-way towns of the 
country, one of them—Mission, 8. D.,—a vil- 
lage of a few hundred inhabitants 35 miles 
from the nearest railroad station. Prof. BH. HE. 
Nourse spoke for Hartford Seminary and 
emphasized Hartford’s progressiveness in wel- 
coming women as students. Dean Florence 
Purington of Mt. Holyoke, from which Miss 
Robinson graduated in 1922 and to which she 
is returning this fall as an instructor in the 
Biblical Department, pictured the joy Mary 
Lyon, Mt. Holyoke’s founder and a pioneer in 
higher education for women, would have in 
the entrance of one of the college’s daughters 
into the Christian ministry. The right hand 
of fellowship was given by Rev. Russell R. 
Wicks of Second Church, Holyoke. A beloved 
friend of the candidate and one who has had 
a real influence in her decision to take this 
step is Rey. Edward A. Reed, pastor emeritus 
of Second Church, who gave the ordaining 
prayer. 

Prof. Laura H. Wild, head of the Biblical 
Department at Mt. Holyoke, preached the 


sermon and brought out vividly the qualifica- 
tions and the joys of the teacher of the Bible, 
Her text was taken from Philippians 1: 9, 10, 
“It is my prayer that you may have a sense 
of what is vital,” taken from Moffatt’s and 
Goodspeed’s translations. Professor Wild 
called attention to the similarities of the world 
in St. Paul’s day and that of our day, a world 
very different in extent but strikingly similar 
in many phases. She said: 

Their world was an international, cosmo- 
politan world, as ours is becoming. All the 
nations centering about the Mediterranean Sea 
were pouring into a common caldron their con- 
tributions of customs, traditions, superstitions, 
and religions. Philosophies and theosophies of 
all sorts were being unbottled and exposed to 
the air... . Moreover, pride in the very bigness 
of the thing that was being created was sedu- 
lously cultivated by emperor worship and a 
systematic schooling in loyalty to the ruling 
powers. In the face of this was restlessness 
and outbreaks of anarchy; this blend of all 
sorts of ingredients resulted in many an ex- 
plosion; conservatives and liberals were often 
pitted against one another in life and death 
struggles. And this was true in all branches of 
life, politics, business, the home, religion. 

But out of it all there arose a type of man 
and woman of whom the world is always proud 
in the retrospect, honest, sincere, unswervingly 


With the States in Conference 


South Dakotans -at Mitchell 

The 55th annual Conference of South 
Dakota met at Mitchell, May 21-24. The 
church with its pastor, Rev. Glen Lindley 
and his wife, extended a gracious hospitality. 
The’ building itself had been newly decorated 
and attracted much pleased comment. ‘The 
church quartet and the church school orchestra 
added much to the pleasure of the services. 
The conference was the guest for one session 
of the Chamber of Commerce at “the only corn 
palace in the world,’ when the movie film, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, was shown, and this 
was followed by a discussion of “The Screen 
Service and the Church” by Messrs. Ball, Duer- 
son, and Fairbank, all speaking from personal 
experience. The Corn Palace was also used 
for the closing session when upwards of 3,000 
people listened to a fine program of music from 
the Yankton Choir, followed by the address by 
Dr. Burton upon “The Amplification of Power 
Through Fellowship.” 

The conference was presided over with grace 
and efficiency by its first woman moderator, 
Mrs. H. W. Thrall, and her moderator’s ad- 
‘dress was one of the high points of a meeting 
marked by notable utterances. The address was 
ordered printed. The opening session, with 
the sermon by our university pastor, Dr. Perry 
A. Sharp, followed by the Communion service, 
set the mood for all the later sessions. 

Week-day religious instruction and the vaca- 
tion Bible school were reported on; both of 
these efforts are being tried out in an increas- 
ing number of places in the state. Supt. Henry 
Buellesfield of Yankton discussed the matter 
from the viewpoint of a public school man. 
Camfield of Academy gave us assurance that 


true to high standards of morals and character, 
practicing what they preach even under pres- 
sure of persecution, and doing it because of a 
belief in spiritual idealism without which the 
world cannot progress. Paul and his discip 
belonged to this class as they were earnes 
endeavoring to discover the mind of Christ. 

Professor Wild, in pointing out three neces- 
sary characteristics of a teacher of Bible, em- 
phasized “sound scholarship,” ‘the ability 
teach,” and “Christian character.” In closi 
her sermon she said, “I welcome you, my form 
pupil and present colleague, into this best of 
all professions, the profession of a _ Bible 
teacher. It is a wonderful profession, alluri 
and rewarding; and I pray, as did Paul ‘th 
your love may grow richer and richer in knowl 
edge and perfect insight, so that you may haye 
a sense of what is vital.’” 


Miss Robinson went to Holyoke with he 
parents in 1902 and attended local publi 
schools, graduating from the Holyoke High 
School in 1918. She entered Mt. Holyoke Col 
lege in the fall of the same year. In 1922 sh 
graduated with honors in Biblical literatu 
and took the degree of bachelor of art. Durin: 
the ‘summer of her graduation, Miss Robinson 
was active in the summer Bible school and the 
following autumn entered Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from which she has just gradu- 
ated. She was awarded the Hebrew pr 
this year. 


the heart of our youth is sound; and Burtt of 
Huron brought an illuminating touch upon 
theological thought in a review of Fosdick’s 
Yale lecture. Seven pastors, Smith, Hoa e, 
Pengelly, Harding, Salter, Harrison, and Pink- 
erton, gave snapshots of the varied fields ot 
the state. Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis and Rev. 
BE. L. Nolting spoke effectively of the work and 
needs of the wide fields in China and India. 
Dr. Gammon was present one day and deliy- 
ered telling messages upon “The Teaching Task 
of the Church” and “Our Share in a World 
Enterprise.” 

Superintendent Perrin’s report was as usu 
a notable thing in its optimism based upon ) 
years of residence in the state, its sympathy 
with the courage and resourcefulness of the 
churches in these trying days of financial stres 
and in its clear outlook upon present need 
Dr. George Nash, president-elect of Yankton 
College, received a warm welcome at the Yank- 
ton College supper, and in his address greatly 
charmed the conference. 


The young people’s rally Sunday afternoon 
brought a large throng, with delegations from 
a number of the nearer towns, and 50 young 
people from Sioux Falls, a distance of 75 mi 
and the Yankton choir of 64 voices under the 
direction of Prof. L. N. Dailey, coming 90 
miles to furnish a wonderful program of musi¢ 
for this and the evening sessions. Three of 
the young people, the Misses O’Neil, Selmser, , 
and Rang, brought interesting accounts of the 
three summer assemblies, and Dr. Nash ap 
Dr. Burton laid upon the young people the glor 
and responsibility of the leadership into which 
the church is calling them. ‘ 

The devotional periods were led by Prof 
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Robinson of Chicago Seminary, and he also 
lelivered an address upon “The New New Tes- 
ament.” His contribution was rich and 
juickening to the spirit. The presence for 
nost of the conference of the national secre- 
ary, Dr. Charles E. Burton, was a wonderful 
timulus. His sketch of Watts O. Pye as a 
product of a home missionary parish, and his 
powerful sermon upon “The Function of the 
‘hurch” will bear their fruit of blessing 
hrough months to come. 

Three important actions were taken. The 
jubilee Campaign was declared now definitely 
losed, though every effort is to be made to 
omplete the collection of the unpaid subscrip- 
ions. A committee was appointed to aid in 
he matter of a new church in our university 
‘ity of Vermillion. With 40 per cent. of the 
aculty, and 25 per cent. of the students of the 
‘U” looking to us for religious nurture and in- 
piration, this new building is imperative. The 
conference also voted to put Yankton College 
yefore the churches in a special apportionment 
or the year 1926. The next meeting will be 


it Yankton, and Rey. S. W. Keck of Water- 
own is the new, moderator. 


A. C. W. 


From East to West 


MAINE 
.ctive Men’s Class at Dixfield 


The work of DIXFIELD is proceeding with a 
rood degree of interest, under the leadership 
yf-the new pastor, Rev. T. B, Hatt, who was 
alled in September, 1924. During his pas- 
orate 338 have been added to the membership, 
9 coming on confession. The services are 
vell sustained. One item of special interest 
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is the organization of a men’s class with an 
enrollment of 22, many of whom are the lead- 
ing citizens of the community. These men are 
taking a deep interest in all the affairs of the 
church, and are sparing neither time nor money 
in making the appeal of the church effective, 
especially where it concerns the young. It 
was through their efforts that 18 of the high 
school boys were present at the Y. M. C. A. 
gathering at Bethel, May 8-10. This class 
also made it possible for four young men to be 
present at the Conference for Christian Leader- 
ship at Lake Cobbosseecontee this month. These 
services are to be conducted under the auspices 
of the state Y. M. C. A. 

At present Mr. Hatt is preaching each Sun- 
day afternoon at the Berry Mills Church, 
Carthage, eight miles from Dixfield. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Institute Program 

The committee on the ministry of the State 
Conference has announced the program for the 
annual Ministers’ Institute. The place of meet- 
ing will be as usual at Point Geneva, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, and the dates Sept. 7-10. The 
lectures on the Bible and the minister’s use 


- of the Seriptures will be given by Prof. Ray- 


mond C. Brooks of Pomona College. Three lec- 
tures of biography will be given by Prof. Am- 
brose W. Vernon, formerly of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., but now of the faculty of 
Dartmouth College. The problems of the rural 
church will have a large place on the program 
and the discussions on’ this topic will be lead 
by Rey. Paul Douglass, now connected with the 
Department of Research of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Rey. John M. Phillips, of 
Franklin St. Church, Manchester, is chairman 
of the committee which has arranged this pro- 
gram. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
A Half Century at Turners Falls 


Early in May, First, TURNERS FALLS, cele- 
brated their 50th anniversary with two-day 
ceremonies. The church has been an important 
factor in the history of the town and has done 
much in the upbuilding of the spiritual and 
social life of the community, the growth and 
general progress being especially notable during 
the pastorate of the present minister. Rey. T. 
H. Vincent, who came to the church in 1916. 

The church had its beginnings at Riverside 
in 1875, where it was decided to form an organ- 
ization to be known as the Congregational 
Church of Turners Falls and Riverside. Serv- 
ices continued to be held on both sides of the 
river until 1881, when a new building, the 
present house of worship, was completed in 
Turners Falls. 

The first pastor was Rev. H. R. Howes. He 
was succeeded by Rey. L. S. Parker, the other 
ministers of First Church being Rev. Messrs. 
H. W. Eldridge, L. H. Angier, Jay Clizbe, H. 
C. Adams, F. N. Merriam, J. BH. LeBosquet, 
J. H. Morley, A. E. Martin, and T. H. Vincent. 


For a time First Church was linked with 
the church in Millers Falls but in 1885 this 
relation was severed, as was also the connec- 
tion with the Home Missionary Society of Riv- 
erside. A ladies’ aid society and a Sunday 
school were organized in the early years, both 
of them now in flourishing condition. The 
honor roll bears the names of 43 persons who 
served in the World War, a notable record for 
a church of this size. 

At the anniversary Sunday morning service 
the sermon was preached by the pastor, Mr. 
Vincent. This was followed by the observance 
of the anniversary by the Sunday school and 
in the evening by a “reminiscent” service, 


Two Thoughts —One Theme 


“That the A. M. A. has done a mighty sight better on our behalf than most of us would 


have done in its place. 


Its preachers and teachers are of the best. That the Negro 


appreciates this; the intelligent and Christian southern white folk appreciate it. That 
the A. M. A. isn’t through doing it, in the name of the Congregational Churches of 
America. That we had better keep these workers, and that wealth of experience, and 
that name —representing a tradition, a confidence, a record of value—on the job a 


while longer.” 


So said Theodore R. Faville, State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


“ By George, there is no end to this thing, is there ?” 


So said Theodore Roosevelt regarding the necessity for the higher 
education of Negro Americans. 


Once Primary Education met a rudimentary, simple need. Now the process of training leaders 
for 12,000,000 Negroes—a tenth of America’s population—is complex: the Normal School and Col- 
lege must do it. The A. M. A. set the pace for this work when few believed in it. The A. M. A. is 
still in the van. It represents you. 


Read ““€AN THEY BE EDUCATED” in the July American Missionary 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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when addresses were made by former and by 
resident members who spoke of the. early years 
of the church and of the faithful men ,and 
women of the past. The services on Monday 
included a reunion supper followed by a sery- 
ice in the evening, at which greetings were 
brought by former pastors or read from those 
former ministers who were unable to attend the 
exercises. The living former ministers are 
Rev. H. R. Howes, of Charleston, Me., Rey. 
FF, N. Merriam of Hardwick, Mass., Rev. J. 
E. LeBosquet of Fall River, Mass., and Rey. 
A. E. Martin of Stoughton. 


Acting Pastor at Houghs Neck 

Dr. Charles F. Weeden of Newton Centre 
has accepted an indefinite call to Union Con- 
gregational Church, Houghs Neck, Quiney. The 
ehurch has on hand.a church building project 
which will be carried forward immediately. 


Wollaston Lays Corner Stone 

On June 14 the corner stone for the new 
church home of WOLLASTON was laid with ap- 
propriate exercises. Neighboring ministers as- 
sisted Dr. I. W. Sneath, pastor. The address 
was given by Rey. Vaughan Dabney of Second, 
Dorchester. 


Dr. Holton Ordained Twenty Years Ago 
PorTER, BROCKTON, lately noted the mile- 
stones in the ministry and local service of its 
pastor, Dr. H. F. Holton. June 25 was the 
20th anniversary of his ordination and the 
seventh of his pastorate. Flowers spoke of 
remembrance; nearly 200 of those uniting with 


An Instant Success 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February 2nd, 1925. 8,000 sold. 
Examination copy onrequest. Price $135 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromtield St., Boston 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


If some men had their way, the church 
service would be merely the Sunday ses- 
sion of the Ladies’ Aid. 


Porter since 1917 occupied center seats, and 
25 others signalized the occasion by being re- 
ceived into membership. The calendar for the 
day, June 7, carried appropriate reference to 
Dr. Holton’s zeal, patience, and sympathies. 
The sermon subject was “The High Calling.” 


RHODE ISLAND 

Annual Meeting of United, East Providence 

Unitep, EAst Provipencr, Rev. W. UL. 
Wood, pastor, at their annual meeting, June 4, 
had five present who were charter members of 
the church 36 years ago. The pastor had made 
about 500 calls and a parish committee about 
as many more. The church had met all bills 
and paid nearly $1,500 on its parsonage debt. 
It has gained self-support and added $300 to 
the minister’s salary. 


CONNECTICUT 
Restoration of Watertown Church Building 

While the church at WATERTOWN has been 
making commendable progress this winter in 
membership, attendance, and all church activi- 
ties, it has gone backward architecturally, at 
least the interior has—back to the beautiful 
simplicity of its early Colonial days, so that 
the interior is now in perfect harmony with 
the classic beauty of its exterior. This restora- 
tion and other improvements, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $20,000, was made possible in the 
first place by the bequest of $3,500 from the 
late Benjamin DeF. Curtiss, given for this 
purpose; then by the contagious enthusiasm 
of the pastor, Rey. C. HE. Wells, backed by the 
generosity of a united people, which has 
enabled the chureh to raise the remainder 
required. 

In all the alterations the purpose has been 
to follow as far as possible the Colonial lines 
of the original interior, adapting them to the 
needs of the present day. The color scheme 
is white and cream, with mahogany trim and 


The Man Christ Jesus 


W. J. DAWSON, D.D. 


The aim of Dr. Dawson is to reconstitute the portrait of the Man 
Christ Jesus who never thought in terms of dogmatic Christianity, 
towards which His probable attitude would not have differed from 
His attitude towards the scholastic and infertile Pharisaism which He 


detested. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President, the Federal Council of Churches, says 
of this book, “I have read with delight this really beautiful Life of our 
Lord by Dr. Dawson. It is one of the Lives of our Lord which should 
be in the hands of every lover of His in the English speaking nations.” 


At all Bookstores 


353 Fourth Avenue 


452 pages, Price $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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red carpeting. The pillars supporting the ga 
lery are Ionic. The work ot restoration offere 
an opportunity to make important improve 
ments in the adjoining chapel, so that noy 
the whole edifice is a New Hngland meetin; 
house, combining the beauty of Colonial archi 
tecture with the conveniences of a modern 
church. N. B. ae 


A Choir Festival at Danbury 

A choir festival recently held at First, 
DANBURY, _proved an event of special 
terest. The choirs of seven churches a 
their ministers united in this great festiva 
of song. The service was held at four o’cloe 
Sunday afternoon, with the church auditori 
crowded. One hundred and sixty voices w 
in the combined choirs which represented St 
James Episcopal Church, First Methodist, Bap 
tist, Disciples, Advent, Universalist, and Fi 
Congregational choirs. Four familiar anthem 
were sung, the choir and audience singing 
of the great hymns of the church. Many pro 
nounced it to be the best congregational sing- 
ing they had ever heard. The entire program 
and the training of the great chdir was plan 
and carried out by G. Frank Goodale, organ 
and choir director of First Church for 20 
years. Mr. Goodale has built in his own choir 
one of the most remarkable volunteer choi 
in the country—a vested choir of 30 voices wh 
in their faithfulness to work, in their regularit; 
in attendance, and in the quality of the music 
they present is quite noteworthy. 

The great organ of First, built under Mr. 
Goodale’s direction, gives him a wonderful in- 
strument with which to work. The service of 
Sunday afternoon was such a pronounced suc- 
cess that all are unanimous in asking to make 
it a yearly event. 
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Splendid Addition to Membership Roll : 
Sunday, June 7, was a day of much signifi 
cance in the history of Center, TORRINGTON. 
There were received into fellowship 109 ney 
members, 79 of whom came on confession. O 
these nearly half were men. - Fourteen marr 
couples stood at the altar together. The Easter 
ingathering had been postponed, as the Georg 
Wood Anderson Crusade meetings were 
progress at that time. The Center Church was 

the largest entering the crusade, and it has 
reaped the largest results. The prayer meet- a 
ing has been restored, with attendance ranging 
from 125. to 230. This staid old church is find: 
ing its voice in testimony. Without cant, but 
with simplicity and naturalness, hearts tha 
have received Christ and found God are moved 
to expression. The roll of the church is now 
lifted above the thousand mark. ‘The pastor, 
Rey. Arthur B. Patten, was the recipient last 
week of a beautiful doctor’s gown, the gift of 
a group of his people. In wearing it for the 
first time, he said, “I don this gown only as 
your representative. It must be a symbol for 
you all of the grace of life and of the beauty 
of holiness. I shall wear it, not to set myself 
apart from you, but rather to represent you 
at the altar, with distinction and grace, and to 
lead you all in the impressiveness of beau 
worship,” 


NEW JERSEY 

Installation of Rey. Ralph O. Harpole q 

Rev. R. O. Harpole was recently installed 
pastor of JuBeE MrmorraL, Newark. Dean 
Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity School 
preached the sermon from the text John 21: 
22, “What is that to thee, follow thou me.” 
The statement of belief on the part of Dr. 
Harpole was sane and orthodox but with 
progressive and full of optimism for the 
ture growth and development of Christ's 
dom. The council voted unanimously to in 
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stall and commended Dr. Harpole on the clar- 
ity of thought and expression in his paper. 

The moderator was Dr. G. P. Eastman, who 
presided in the evening. Rey. W. V. D. Strong 
of the Woodbridge Church offered the invoca- 
tion. The Scripture lesson was read by Rey. 
W. O. Foster, assistant pastor of the North 
Reformed Church, a classmate of Dr. Har- 
pole’s at Yale Divinity School. Dr. J. T. 
Stocking of Upper Montclair gave the charge 
to the pastor; Dr. C. W. Carroll, secretary of 
the Middle Atlantic Conference, the right hand 
of fellowship, and Dr. W. A. Rice, who served 
the church in the interim between the going of 
Dr. Moffatt and the calling of Dr. Harpole as 
minister in charge, gave the charge to the 
people. 

The scripture response, prayer, and order of 
service followed closely that printed in The 
Congregationalist some time ago, and used at 
the service for Dr. T. M. Shipherd at Scars- 
dale Church, White Plains. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Activities of West Pittston 

Continued prosperity is the lot of West 
PITTSTON, even if she faces many obstacles. 
The annual meeting showed that the church 
was stronger financially than at any time in 
its history. Every organization had a balance 
on hand. The church met its $630 apportion- 
ment for the first time in its history. Notable 
among the reports was that of the Sunday 
school; it showed that the school spent for its 
work some $1,100 and at the same time had 
$35 in the treasury with all bills paid. This 
amount was outside the sum which was spent 
for the daily vacation Bible school last summer. 

‘The church had an increase in membership 
of 39 for 1924. 

A reformation is taking place among the 
young people under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rey. H. C. Stallard. Just recently the young 
people adopted this slogan: ‘“I'wenty-five dele- 
gates at the summer young people’s conference 
at Perkiomen, and $225 to pay part of their 
expenses.” They have partly reached their 
goal by putting on a Jitney Fair and Bazaar 
and netting some $200. In speaking of the 
summer conference it is well to note that the 
pastor, who is one of the state trustees for 
the summer conference, is organizing an omni- 
bus caravan for the Lackawanna and Wyom- 
ing Valleys to carry the delegates to. Perkio- 
men, where the conference is held. The plan 
is to take either two or three busses in the 
caravan. A weekly savings account has been 
started for those young people who plan to go. 
They bring their money each week to Chris- 
tian Endeavor and make their deposit to the 
treasurer. 

The Sunday school has reached the point 
where the present building is inadequate. The 
highest attendance for this year was 230. 

On Faster Sunday 27 members were re- 
ceived, which makes 32 accessions for the year. 

The church will conduct a daily vacation 
Bible school for five weeks this summer. The 
student summer worker to assist the pastor 
is Miss Ramona Messerschmidt of First 
Church, Toledo, O. 

OHIO 
Spiritual Growth at Painesville 

Great joy is felt by First, PAINESVILLE, 
over the organization of a large chorus choir 
directed by Mr. Carl Priday. This was made 
possible by the extensive rearrangement of the 
entire choir loft and pulpit platform. New 
carpets have been laid in the auditorium, 
which was redecorated in the late autumn. A 
women’s rest room is being provided. New 
spiritual life has come to our entire member- 
ship through New Crusade meetings conducted 
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here last winter by Dr. George Wood Ander- 
son. His sane, non-sensational sermons were 
models of constructive Gospel power and 
idealism. Since Jan. 1 there have been re- 
ceived into this church 88 by confession and 
29 by letter. But most valuable of all is the 
quickened spiritual life of the entire com- 
munity. Rey. W. A. Warren is the minister. 


Welcoming New Pastor at Wauseon 

Under the new pastor, Rey. H. O. Green- 
smith, First, WAUSsEON, is looking forward 
with hope and courage. At his recent instal- 
lation the church auditorium was crowded to 
overflowing when Dr. A. A. Stockdale gave a 
stimulating sermon on Faith. Following the 
examination in the afternoon the women of 
the church served an excellent supper. As 
an expression of loving appreciation and a 
token of co-operation, the church gave the pas- 
tor and his wife a gift of $50. Mrs. Green- 
smith was formerly Miss Helen Drew, daugh- 
ter of Rev. W. J. Drew, now of Hampton, Ia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greensmith are both graduates 
of Oberlin. Mr. Greensmith completed his 
seminary course at the Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, and was ordained at the 
Euclid Ave. Church, Cleveland, last July. On 
the evening of their at-home date, May 15, 
the church surprised them with a wholesale 
visit to the parsonage and donations of much 
canned goods, aluminum ware, and numerous 
other articles. Wauseon is happily moving 
forward. 

LOUISIANA 

Golden Wedding Anniversary of 
Dr. and Mrs. Pope 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard W. Pope celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary, May 19, at 
the home of their daughter, Mrs. M. C. 
‘Holt in Jennings. Their notable service to 
New England Congregational churches and to 
the Moody schools in Northfield and Chicago 
was especially recalled at this time when people 
of the church and community, and other friends 
in widely distant places, brought or sent greet- 
ings. Will Moody telegraphed his greetings 
from Northfield and G. Campbell Morgan sent 
best wishes from Los Angeles. Dr. James Gray, 
head of the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
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Dr. Torrey of Los Angeles, and George Steb- 
bins, the song writer, sent messages of love. 
A millionaire manufacturer recalled the fact 
that Dr. Pope, in his second pastorate, taught 
him the joy of tithing and imparted a zeal 
that has gone far beyond the tithe. He is giv- 
ing this year a $300,000 settlement house to 
a district in lower New York. His letter en- 
closed a check for $100. Other gifts included 


‘such suitable souvenirs as a gold-beaded hand- 


bag and gold purse filled with double eagles. 
A minister friend contributed verses. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Pope were born and 
brought up in New Haven, Ct. Dr. Pope re- 
ceived his degrees from Yale College and Semi- 
nary and was ordained in Bridgeport “in 1874. 
To the parsonage of the Black Rock Church of 
Bridgeport he brought his bride, Alice Gray, 
daughter of Hiram A. Gray, deacon in the 
College Street Congregational Church of New 
Haven. The young theologue had planned to 
go as a home missionary to Nebraska with the 
Yale Band, but the ill health of his father, a 
business man, held him near home. After seven 
years of happy ministry at Bridgeport the 
Popes served the Manchester Church for six 
years, then Palmer for five years. The general 
work now claimed the zealous young preacher, 
and the trustees of the Christian Workers’ As- 
sociation called him from a brief pastorate at 
Somersworth, N. H. to be their secretary. In 
this Mr. Pope continued from 1897 to 1899, 
after which he served the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut as associate superin- 
tendent of the state body. Dwight L. Moody 
then enlisted him as manager of the Northfield 
extension work. For 13 years Howard W. 
Pope was superintendent of the men’s depart- 
ment of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, where 
he came in helpful contact with a great num- 
ber of Christian workers. 

This position Dr. Pope resigned in 1920 be- 
cause of failing eyesight; but with the aid of a 
portable typewriter, a command of the touch 
system, and the assistance of his talented wife, 
] wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advertise- 

ment in our paper? Some small church may be in need 
of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


you have any second-hand church furnishings you 


Churches for the year 1924. 


The Congregational Year- Book 
for 1924 


is ready for distribution 


A copy has been mailed to all pastors and to church clerks on request. 
If any pastor has not received his copy in a reasonable time, a request 
sent the Council office will bring a copy free, postpaid. 


This Year-Book contains the statistics of our Congregational 


A complete record of all churches, their officers, contributions, 
membership and records for the year. 


A few extra copies are for sale. These will be sent postpaid ; 


cloth bound, $1.50; paper bound, $1.00. 
Send your request to 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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the veteran teacher still continues his literary 
labors. Dr. and Mrs. Pope will return to their 
home in Chicago after a sojourn at. the springs 
of Dilsborough, Ind. 


ILLINOIS 

The Lay Memorial Fund for Education 

Announcement was lately made of a fund of 
$25,000 for education to be known as the 
Hiram Towsley and Martha Morrill Lay Memo- 
rial Fund. Hiram Lay was born in Kenosha, 
Wis., when it was a frontier village, his father, 
Nelson Lay, originally from Saybrook, Ct., and 
his mother, Maryette Towsley, having immi- 
grated early from New York State. They were 
the first couple to be married in Kenosha 
County. Hiram Lay attended the first free 
high school established west of the Alleghanies. 

When he was 16 years of age his father pio- 
neered again, when with three others he founded 
the village that is now the city of Kewanee, 
Ill., where the family home has since con- 
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tinued. There Nelson Lay and his wife were 
charter members of the First Congregational 
Church and instrumental in starting the first 
school. Mrs. Lay was a Morrill of St. Johns- 
bury and Danville, Vt., and went to Kewanee 
as a teacher in the early days and married 
there. Hiram and Martha Lay were always 
warm supporters of the church, of education, 
and of missions. Their eldest son, Corliss W., 
was for several years a missionary at Ahmed- 
nagar, India, under the American Board. An- 
other son, Frank M., is a trustee of Chicago 
Theological Seminary and of Knox and Yank- 
ton Colleges. A girls’ school at Vadala, India, 
bears the name, ‘Lay Memorial School,” given 
by Mr. Lay in honor of his wife’s interest in 
foreign missions. The income of the present 
fund is to be devoted to student aid for higher 
education. Part of it will be available to 
graduates of the Kewanee High School, either 
for college or art study, and part will go to 
the foreign field through the American Board 


OLIVET CAMP 


Williams Bay 
NorMAN B. Barr, Superintendent 


Comfortable and sanitary accommodations. 


and served. Board and Lodging, $12 to $18 per week per person. Bungalows, Cottages, 


and Tents furnished for light housekeeping, 
$65 to $160 per season, June 15-Aug. 31. For information or reservation write to Olivet 
Camp, Jedd C. Landwair, Manager, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 


On beautiful Lake Geneva 
Wisconsin 


Abundance of good food well cooked 


$12 to $30 per week ; $30 to $75 per month; 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Would 
you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand scenery, 
home cooking, all conveniences, golf, movies, ete. ? 
Write Arthur H. Furber. 


Boarders wanted at Maple Lawn Farm. Bath- 
room, beautiful shade trees, real farm food, a 
delightful place for a rest; $14 per week. Chas. 
EH. Baker, New Boston, N. H. 


Spend your vacation in mountains of New 
Hampshire, 100 miles from Boston. Write Rev. 
Howard Brown, Alstead, N. H. Can arrange for 


your boy. Moderate rates. 
_The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt., in the 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer the 


comforts and conveniences needed for a success- 
ful vacation and rest. No hay fever. Lower 
rates to those who come in June and July. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Prop. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Bos- 
ton. Can accommodate two or three persons in 
beautiful country home, all modern conven- 
lences. Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. 
I. VY.,” Congregationalist. 


Washington, D. C. Visitors will find excellent 
accommodations, home-like rooms, downtown, 
close to White House. Restaurants near. Two 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. Garage 
on premises. Free map. Telephone Franklin 
1142. Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 G St., Northwest. 


REAL ESTATE 
EE EINEeneeeeen 
For Rent—By the week, month or season, one 
farmhouse cottage and one smaller cottage, both 
in Fitzwilliam, N. H. For terms write Charles 
H. Burbank, West Boylston, Mass. 


To Rent—For summer months, 
college town, two small rooms. 
ing privileges. 


s, in beautiful 
Light housekeep- 
Box 634, Amherst, Mass. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
een 
Pastorate Wanted—By minister with pulpit 
ability and pastoral work. Deeply interested in 
young people, Jhas theological class in present 
ehurch. Married, wife interested in children. 
Can take charge July or before. Fully ordained 


Congregational minister. “B. A,” Congregation- 
alist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Rey. A. G. Lyon, pastor at West Palm Beach, 
will be in New England June 21 to Sept. 6. 
Would like to supply some church in July. Ad- 
dress, Warner, N. H. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, college graduate, successful 
teacher, recently missionary in China, desires 
work for July. Fond of children and old people. 
Will do anything. “Helper,” Oongregationalist. 


College junior, minister’s son, desires position 
with family on summer vacation. Can drive 
car, tutor young boys. Box 498, Sharon, Mass. 


Woman of training and experience wants posi- 


tion as pastor’s assistant. Address Mrs. Sara 
M. Goodman, Torr St., Andover, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Vacation and Sunday Schools find twelve 


Scripture Crosswords on separate cards for indi- 
vidual pupils valuable for interest and instruc- 
tion. $2.00 hundred. First Congregational Church, 
Gardner, Mass. 


carton. 
Write 


Collection Envelopes—8 _ cents 
“Wasteless . System” and _ all 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 


per 
kinds. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
BDlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Wanted—TFifty or more second-hand but usable 


‘ copies of “Hymns of Worship and Service” with 


State number of books, 
First Congrega- 


responsive readings. 
number of edition, and price. 
tional Church, Somerville, Mass. 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Special offer. 
Ladies’ colored woven borders, assorted colors, 
$1.90 per dozen. Ladies’ plain white, $2.50 per 
dozen. Men’s plain white, $3.00 and $3.90 per 
dozen, postpaid. Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 78th St., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. ‘ 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send 
self-addressed envelope and stamp for sample 
tracts containing parables. 
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for students in missionary colleges. In thi 
way the children of Mr. and Mrs. Lay purpos 
to continue the interest and helpfulness in 
cause of education manifested by their parent 
during their lives. ¥ 


WISCONSIN 

Gridley Congregation Observes 
Silver Anniversary : 

When William B. Strong retired from 
presidency of the Santa Fe Railroad, he 
turned to his home town to enjoy the fruit 
of his labor. Owning a tract of land adjae 
to Beloit, he plotted it and built upon some 


Rev. anD Mrs. W. H. ZIEGLER 


the lots comfortable, medium-priced ho 
which were soon sold to the workmen of th 
near-by shops. a 

When this was done he decided that 
community, far from the religious center 
the city, needed a place in which to worshiy 
Accordingly, upon the corner of Strong an 
Partridge (both family names) Avenues, 
built a chapel which he dedicated to the m 
ory of his father, Elijah Gridley Strong, call 
ing the new edifice Gridley Chapel. The chap 
bell was given by Mrs. Strong in remembrane 
of her mother, Meribah Cheney Moore. 

‘Charles Kelsey, missionary of the America 
Sunday School Union, began holding servi 
and organized a Sunday school known as th 
Gridley Chapel Union Sunday School. Soo: 
after this Mr. Strong, at his own expense, 
cured the services of Miss Jennie Anna Ga 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., under whose directiol 
a chureh organization was formed, evangelica 
but undenominational. 

Miss Gale remained with the church fow 
years and was then succeeded by Rey. Lym: 
Winslow of Hayward, Wis. Three short pas 
torates followed that of Mr. Winslow, wh 
was obliged to leave on account of poor health 
W. S. Carpenter, M. R. Brandt, and L. 
Chapman. Gridley Chapel, after nine yea 
felt that the time had come when they sho 
become identified with some larger chu 
body. Accordingly, at a church council, it w: 
voted to ask recognition by the Congregatio 
denomination. This was done and _ sine 
July, 1909, the church has been known as 
Gridley Congregational Church. ; F 

Until 1912 Mr. Strong supported the chu) 
and was the owner of the building and 1 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE ; 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Opens June 2 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 21st seaso! 
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pose. At this time the society took out in- 
‘corporation papers and Mr. Strong deeded the 
yroperty to them. Since that time a 16-foot 
rick addition has been built, a steam heating 
ylant installed, and the basement made into 
nodern Sunday school rooms with an adequate 
<itchen. 

Rey. W. H. Ziegler is now ‘entering the third 
year of his pastorate at Gridley and has, be- 
sides a church roll of 205, a regular attendance 
it Sunday services which taxes the limit of 
the building. The 25th anniversary of the 
organization has just been celebrated and a 
number of the former members and pastors 
were present to help make the home-coming a 
success. Starting as a community church this 
spirit has always been fostered and_hospital- 
ity is the outstanding feature of the church. 

While music has never played a large part 
in the church services—they have no pipe 
organ nor paid singers—there is a junior choir 
of eighteen voices which deserves notice. At 
Christmas time their carols brightened the day 
for many a shut-in and their services are al- 


have successfully conquered childhood’s 
dreaded affliction—whooping cough aided by 
ROCHE’S EMBROCATION. 

Rubbed on the chest it brings speedy relics 
by loosening the phlegm. 

Always have ROCHE’S handy for emergen- 
cies. It is just as effective for croup, bron- 
chitis and colds on thechest. All Druggistsor 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 


W. Edward & Son, London, Eng. 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 
and REAL ESTATE BONDS 
Interest 7% Semi-Annually 


On Improved Income Florida Real Estate 
Loans confined to 
Tampa and South Florida . 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


Write for booklet and information 
GUARANTY MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida 


‘The “MCNEY EARNING PLAN” 
for Church, Society or School Fund. 


“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. No money needed to start. 


For details write CHARLES R. DAVIS 


(Established 1905) 


184 Ward Street Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1,650 


Educational requirement for three-year course, high school 


diploma. Time allowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, text-books, and uni- 
forms supplied to members of the school. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 
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ways at the call of the pastor. Gridley is the 
only church in Beloit which publishes a paper 
for its members and friends. The Gridley Visi- 
tor carries not only the church announcements 
but news of the neighborhood, both joy and 
sorrow, paying especial attention to the sick 
list. The women’s society is divided into sec- 
tions and is doing fine work, as is also the 
Gridiron, the men’s club. This club has a 
quartet of horseshoe courts near the church 
and. their contests play no small part in pro- 
moting the friendliness of the community. 

It has meant a great deal to this outlying 


district of Beloit that Mr. Strong had the vision 


of helpfulness 25 years ago. 


IOWA 
Hospital Training School Graduation 
The commencement season of the Iowa Con- 
gregational Hospital Training School, Des 
Moines, was one of unusual interest. On Sun- 
day evening, May 24, Rev. W. L. Waters of 
the- Waveland Park Church preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon. On Wednesday evening, 
May 27, the graduating exercises were held. 
Rey. E. M. Adams of Grinnell, director of 
religious education for the Iowa State Confer- 
ence, gave the class address on the Insignia of 
Service, to a crowded house. A class of seven 
nurses received diplomas. 
The hospital management hopes to erect a 
nurses’ home in which to house the training 
school as soon as sufficient funds are available. 


MISSOURI 

Immanuel, St. Louis, Breaks Ground 

IMMANUEL, ST. Lovuts, had a special sery- 
ice at the ground-breaking for their new edi- 
fice on May 31. The first shovel-full of ground 
for excavation was turned by Deacon Henry 
F. Scherr, nearly a lifelong member of the 
church. The building plans have been ac- 
“cepted and the work is now under way. 


Brentwood Plans New Building 

BRENTWOOD, in a suburb of St. Louis, is 
planning to build a new meeting house, the 
local constituency being aided by the St. Louis 
City Missionary Society and the National C. 
CELEBS. 

TEXAS 
El Paso, ‘‘El Buen Pastor’ 

The Woman’s Club holds weekly meetings 
for Bible study, sewing, and social purposes. 
The Christian Endeavor Society meets every 
Monday and furnishes special songs for the 
Sunday evening services. The members of the 
Junior Society are active and have been much 
interested in a contest for new Sunday school 
members. Rey. J. J. Valencia is pastor. 


OREGON 

New Church Home for First, Eugene 

First, Evucenr, dedicated a beautiful build- 
ing in March, completing plans begun dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. W. H. L. Mar- 
shall and carried on by the church until the 
dedication under the leadership of the new 
pastor, Rev. F. J. Clark. The new building 
is unusual in style among Western churches, 
being of the Italian type with high, narrow 
walls of stueco and long windows of cathedral 
glass. It has a most impressive interior, fitted 
for worship and excellent for preaching. A 
pipe organ is already installed, its front con- 
cealed by a hand-carved screen. On one side 
like half a transept is Condon Chapel, con- 
necting with the social and religious education 
wing, uniform in architecture with the main 
building. The wrought iron lighting fixtures, 
the carved panels, the stenciled panels, and 
uncovered beams overhead give an effect of 
quaintness and quiet beauty. The rooms for 


“three lots which he had set aside for the pur- 
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social purposes and education are ample and 
convenient. An ambulatory connects the audi- 
torium on the outside with the door of the 
parish house. In the rear is an open square 
court or patio completely walled in. 


The architect was Prof. Willcox of the 


Some of the Most Important 


RECENT BOOKS 
ON EVOLUTION 


Man and the Attainment 
of immortality 


JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Professor Natural Science, New College, 
Edinburgh. 


A convincing book which presents the best scien- 
tific thought on the subject of evolution. A complete 
Shay Os man from his animal ancestry to his vision 
of God. 


32 Illustrations. 


The Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of Nature 


PROF. JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. 
F.R.S.E. 


An earlier 
individual to 
beliefs. 
mond’s 
for his. 


Net, $2.25 


book by ‘this author which helps the 
adjust himself to modern scientific 
It will do for this day what Henry Drum- 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ did 


Net, $2.25 


Religion and Biology 


ERNEST E. UNWIN, M.Sc., Head Master and 
Science Master, Leighton Park, Reading. 


A biological study of the nature of man. His 
relation to the ape is shown by a comparison of the 
bodies. Then his spiritual birth is discussed, Schol- 
arly and reverent. 


Net, $2.00 


Evolution and Redemp- 
tion 


REV. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


Dr. Gardner is interested more in the culture of the 
Christ life than he is in the debate about man and 
the monkey. A fine example of how scientific thought 
may be used in the preaching of the Gospel. 


Net, $1.60 


The Paths That Lead to 
God 


WILBUR FISK TILLETT, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Dean Tillett thinks that John Wesley might have 
been an evolutionist had he lived in our day. The 
ehapter on Evolution and God is a splendid defense 
of the- man who believes in God and evolution, 


Net, $4.00 
Scientific Christian 
Thinking 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON, Ph.D., D.D. 


The author believes that the evolutionary process 
may be God’s method of carrying forward his crea- 
tion program, but insists that the Bible and fact 
both point to epochal creative acts, especially in the 
creation of man. 

Net, $1.25 


Evolution at the Bar 
PHILIP MAURO. 


With the skill of the jurist he arraigns the argu- 
ments of evolutionists at the bar of truth and _ con- 
victs them of dishonesty. This is no half-way book. 
It recognizes no compromise. 


Net, 75 cts. 


Contending for the 
Faith 


REV. LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D., Hamma 
Divinity School. 

An able defense of orthodoxy. If eyolution was 
God’s way in the past it certainly is not today. 
This book makes the simple Bible story of creation 
seem, after all, the most reasonable. 


Bone 
BOOKS 


Net, $2.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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University of Oregon. The total cost was 
about $40,000. 

The dedication ceremonies were in three 
parts: the consecration of the people in the 
morning which included the reception of over 
60 new members and Communion conducted by 
Secretary Fred Grey; the dedication in the 
afternoon of Condon Chapel for the special 
use of students, in memory of Professor Con- 
don, an early pastor and for more than 20 
years professor in the university—this in- 
cluded an address by Prof. H. T. Bates, the 
first regular pastor; and the dedication of the 
auditorium in the evening with a sermon by 
the pastor and parts taken by Supt. C. H. 
Harrison and See. G. N. Edwards. 

Later in the week the parish house was ap- 
propriately dedicated. The new site, the new 
building, and the new pastor, combined with 
the new spirit of the people, promise a new 
period of growth and service in the life of the 
church. 


Oregon City Dedicates New House of Worship 

OrEGON Crry recently entertained the State 
Conference Meeting in its beautiful new $75,000 
edifice. More romance 
has entered into the 
history of First, Ore- 
gon City, than is 
found in that of most 
churches. In 1848, 
when the first covered 
wagons came oyer 
the Oregon Trail and 
halted at the falls of 
the Willamette, there 
were few settlers in 
the section. Peter 
Hatch, a whaler, of 
Woburn, Mass., had 
built one of the earliest American homes on 


Rey. Caradoc Morgan 


the coast. He left his ship because of an 
A Successful 
Mission Assured 


with anM &M CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. hen this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
92 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION 
SUPPLIES 


Covers, Plates. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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First CHURCH, 


injury and became a lay missionary to the 
Indians in the Northwest. In the spring of 
1844 Rey. Harvey Clark came over from For- 
est Grove and helped to organize a church. 
Four years later Rev. G. H. Atkinson, whose 
name is famous in the Pacific Northwest, 
adopted the little congregation and he and his 
helpers built the first Congregational building 
of logs. Oregon City was then the capital of the 
Pacific Northwest and Dr. Atkinson became 
the first commissioner of the publie school sys- 
tem and for years pioneer pastor and educator 
for the Northwest. Several times he visited 
New England lecturing on the undiscovered 
Northwest, raising money for buildings, and 
bringing back books and teachers. Later he 
went to Portland and served First Chureh. In 
1850 the first Congregational church pbuilding 
in the Northwest was dedicated at Oregon City. 
In 1890, under the pastorate of Rey. O. W. 
Lucas, a more commodious structure was 
erected on the same spot. This burned two 
years ago and now the new structure has been 
erected farther removed from the business sec- 
tion of the city and was dedicated in February. 

Rey. Caradoc Morgan, under whose admin- 
istration this splendid work has been accom- 
plished, had his early training in Wales and 
came to the United States in 1913. He took a 
course at Chicago University and at Chicago 
Seminary and was graduated from the latter. 
The dedicatory sermon of the new church was 
preached by Rey. W. ©. Kantner of Salem, Ore., 
who has been 50 years in the ministry. He 
was assisted by Rev. H. 8. Bollinger and Rey. 
Herbert G. Crocker. 

The deacons of the First Baptist Church 
contributed $200 of the fund for the new build- 
ing at the dedication on account of the fact 
that the Baptist Church was also organized in 


| the home of the whaler, Peter Hatch. The new 


building has a number of beautiful memorial 
windows, the largest of which is the Peter 
Hatch memorial, and is fully equipped to ren- 
der a great community service. 
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Calls 

Barnes, BH. C., lic., to Howard City and Coral, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Hoyt, H. Z., to Athens, Cal. 

Norripet, A. L., Hnglewood, Col., to Grover- 
Briggsdale, as missionary field worker. Accepts. 

Ouuis, F. W., Okarche Larger Parish, to Com- 
munity, Olathe, Kan. .To begin July 1. 


Tune 25, 1925 


RAIS 


OREGON CITY 


Resignations 
Barnes, H. J., Bast Smithfield, Pa. 
Cuasn, L. G., West Lebanon, N. H. 
Aug 1. 
Gipson, ANDREW, Seal Harbor, Me., on accoun 
of ill health. Removes to Hast Hartford, Ct. 
Gray, J. H., Bethel, Nanticoke, Pa, 
Preston, B. C., The Dalles, Ore. 
June 30, 
Watpo, BE. A., Shafter, Cal. 


Effecti 


Effective 


Ordinations and Installations 

Knnapy, E. H., Drake, N. D., by Association with 
examination at the Association meeting May | 
and ordination at Drake, May 24. Official r 
resentatives of the Association, Assistant. Mod 
erator A. A. Gower and Registrar J. G. Ov 
holser. Sermon by Rev. A. C. Hacke; ot 
parts by Revs. J. G. Dickey and G. J. Ross. — 
Nauss, E. F., 4, First, Nashua, N. H., April : 
Sermon by Rey. Boynton Merrill; other part 
by Rey. Messrs. H. G. Bewkes, D. N. Beach, Jr. 
T. F. R. Beale, L. L. Barber, and J. M. Phill 
Rovinson, Miss Dororuy B., o., Grace, Holyoke 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences | 


OPTICO 


are used in thousands of schools — 
churches and hospitals. ee 
of lanterns, for slidesand opaque , 
4 ., objects—for projection in day- 

: light as well as in the dark—is — 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. — 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co 
BALTIMORE, MD. od 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED a 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


BELL 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLO 

for pipe and reed organs. Thous: 

of chfirches find economy in using 

Write for particulars. 

|. HE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC OF 
- BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. Di 


June 25, 1925 


Mass., May 31. Sermon by Prof. Laura H. 
Wild; other parts by Rev. Messrs. H. B. Robin- 
son, W. K. Bloom, B. BE. Nourse, HE. A. Reed, 
and Dean Florence Purington. 


Elliott Prairie 
Forest Grove 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Claremont 4 
Los Angeles, Hollywood 3 
Messiah 8 
Plymouth 10 
San Diego, Mission Hills 22 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury, First 21 85 
Torrington, Center (99-5 109) 
IDAHO 
Genesee a 3 
Lewiston Orchards 3 4 
ILLINOIS 
Carpentersville 22 
Chicago, New First 2 
Galesburg, Central 3 Bd 
Maywood, First 31 48 
Pekin, First—Haster 18 24 
Iowa 
Rock Rapids 26 32 
MAINE 
Brewer, First 15 16 
Saco, First 14 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Easton 50 50 
Florence 64 82 
Georgetown 9 12 
Middleboro, Central 17 20 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First 2 
Muskegon, First 4 8 
North Adams 14 17 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Como Avenue 21 22 
; ‘Edina 12 13 
Fifth Avenue 29 52 
First 8 17 
Forest Heights 16 20 
Fremont Avenue 26 38 
Linden Hills 16 31 
Lyndale 24 41 
Lynnhurst 1 5 
Morningside 22 32 
Open Door 3 4 
Park Avenue 34 57 
Pilgrim 23 23 
Plymouth 12 21 
38th Street 20 30 
Vine 15 17 
Excelsior 3 13 
Hopkins 15 15 
Minnewashta 4 4 
New Brighton 3 3 
Robbinsdale 5 12 
St. Louis Park 13 18 
St. Paul, Atlantic 4 12 
Clark Memorial 5 im 
Grace 2 5 
Hazel Park 9 15 
Olivet 36 44 
Pacific 2 3 
Peoples 30 35 
Plymouth 22 41 
Riverview 28 388 
St. Anthony Park 25 58 
St. Paul Park 4 7 
University Ave. 1 3 
Wayzata 13 17 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Fountain Park 31 39 
. MONTANA 
Laurel ue tf 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Dover, First 32 39 
Rye, Bethany 18 18 
ORDGON 
Ashland 4 4 
Astoria, Finnish 2 2 
Beaver Creek, Welsh 1 if 
Beaverton 2 4 
Central Howell 9 13 
Condon 7 12 
Corvallis, First 4 22 
Eugene 26 79 
2 
al 
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Gaston : 3 Ss 
Hillsboro 2 8 
Oregon City 43 57 
Oswego 7 16 
Portland, Atkinson Memorial 6 
Finnish 2 
First 32 76 
Highland v4 9 
Laurelwood 6 13 
Parkrose 6 18 
Pilgrim 5 5, 
St. Johns 18 18 
Sunnyside p ie 
University Park 6 
Rainier 5 
St. Helen’s 7 
Salem, Central 4 
First 4 
The Dalles 4 
Silverton 9 
WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen, First a fal 
Clear Lake RE 
. Doty 7 
Hillyard 6 
Lakeside 
Monroe 3 
Seattle, Alki 2 
Beacon Hill 12 
Columbia 64 
Fairmount 19 
Green Lake 5 
Keystone 12 17 
Maple Hill 45 50 
Mayflower at 4 
Pilgrim 41 55 
Plymouth 85 125 
Prospect 17 23 
University 26 43 
Steilacoom 3 
Tacoma, Elms 2 2 
First 10 20 
Tolt T 17 
Tonasket 9 15 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. ANDRDW CAMPBELL 


On Tuesday morning, May 26, the people in 
Peterborough, N. H., were deeply grieved by the 
death of Rev. Andrew Campbell, pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church. He was ill but 
three days with septic poisoning. 

It has been only a year and a month since this 
parish was fortunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of such a leader and worker. During this 
short while he has endeared himself to everyone, 
young and old, in the community. 

Mr. Campbell’s work has appealed much to the 
people. He has given his special care and train- 
ing of the young people for whom he was instru- 
mental in the erection of the large Recreation 
Room which stands now- as his memorial, In 
this building he came in contact with the lives 
of the young people through his classes of ath- 
letic exercises, and in church work with the 
junior choir which numbers about forty. 

During the winter months, besides his classes 
daily, he arranged get-togethers for adults. These 
socials were very pleasant, ereating great enthu- 
siasm in everyone who had heard about them. 
They also interested the people to become more 
active in the work of the church. 

The outstanding feature of his work was his 
pbroadmindedness in enveloping people into the 
Christian spirit regardless of their creed. His 
influence among the young people to become 
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better men and women was not only for them 
but it reflected strongly upon the adults. 

Rey. Andrew Campbell was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., March 14, 1870. He was educated in the 
public schools, was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity, attended Yale University School one year, 
Andoyer Divinity School two years, and took 
two summer courses at Harvard. He served as 
pastor in Deerfield, Webster, and Groveland, 


Mass., and was in Orange, Mass., nine years as 
pastor of the Central Congregational Church pre- 
(Continued on page 835) 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opporttmities fer women. 
Scholarships and financlar telp available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Obertin, Ohio e 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Sixtieth Year Opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instruction. Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
* Graduate Degrees. Faculty of Ten. 
Modern and Commodious Buildings under Construction. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


= ~ 
EMPHASIZING Mac huffie. ONE YEAR 

COLLEGE School TUTORING 
PREPARATION COURSE 


For Girls 


Postgraduate Course in 
Music and Household Arts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
PRINCIPALS 


John MacDuffie Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opens Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warren J. Mouton, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. A 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic, Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


’ The 


Chicago Theological Seminary’s Life Annuities are ‘wills moved 


forward from the time of death to the present, with interest paid semi- 


annually to the Annuitant for Life.”’ 


Write for special booklet. 


OZORA 8S. DAVIS, President, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Rev. Charles F. 

Carter, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford, Ct. 
Ohairman Nominating Committee, Rev. Robert 
W. Gammon, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Corporation for the National Council 


Chairman, Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles HE. Burton, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively, 
Southport, Ct. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, ex_officio, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel E. 
Johnson, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Secretary of the Department of Supplementary 
Gifts, Rev. William S. Beard, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Associate Secretary, Rey. James BH. McConnell, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
This Commission serves as-a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of the devotional life among the churches. 
For literature and additional information ad- 

dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on International and Inter-Racial 
Relations and the Near East 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
244 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Interchurch Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service 
Chairman, Rev. E. Bourner Allen, 
400 Lake St., Oak Park, III. 


Commission on Social Service 
Chairman, Mr, John Calder, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Convemer, Rev. Walter A. Morgan, 


1841 Irving St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Rev. Orville A. Petty, 
Chapel St. and Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 

123 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A: Gaskins 


Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Acting Candidate Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ermest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. William Scudder, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F.’ English, Jr., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
neve Sey EE Corresponding Secretaries 
Henry Smith Leiper, M.A., 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church 
Work, 154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries ° 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


in the South 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity FEund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dee. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
The income is used to supplement the ministers’ 
annual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension 
roll, National and State Boards in 1924, 724, rep- 
resenting 1,600 people. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treas. ; Financial Sec’y P. M. F. 
100 East 42d Street, New York. 


Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 


e Salle St., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacific. School of Religion, 


Berkeley, Cal. 


_erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus ; 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY i 


& fyi 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. : 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co 
ferences of New Hngland. Rey. Arthur J. Cove 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION _ 
SOCIETY i ; 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Acting General Secre 
and Missionary Education Seere: 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and A: 


Education Secre 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, = 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer z: 
Miss Mary BE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missio: 
Education, Student and Young People’s Wor 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastor 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christi: 
Leadership. “ 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING — 

SOCIETY q 

(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distribu 
of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teach 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and books for home and church use, wi 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. pr 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph:D., 
Editor and Business Man 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregational 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer B 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts: 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois — 


Women’s Organizations. 3 


Woman’s Board or Mrsstons, 508 Congreg: 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. ; 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIO 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. Hurlbut 


u 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. — 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIRI 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. Be 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Se 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONA! 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HoOM® MISSION 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasur 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Congr 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoMb MISSIONARY SOCIET 
constituent of the Congregational Home Miss 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massa 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soc 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. F 


John J. Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sew 
Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, Bosto ls 

MassacHusEerrs BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals. 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 C 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tup CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION- oF B 
YON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Evangelical Con 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bo 
and its suburbs, Samuel Usher, Pres. ; 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 5 
Building, Boston. E 


Connecticut Societies 


Tup Funp ror MINISTERS provides entirely 
Ministerial. Relief in Connecticut and invites ¢ 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Ann 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Su 
tendent; Rev. William F. WBnglish, Trea 
Congregational House, Hartford. ; 


THe MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTIC 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Ch 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. Willia 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
ford. ; 
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(Continued from page 833) : 
ious to his coming to Peterborough. In all of 
nese places he won esteem among young and old. 
1 March, 1918, he went overseas and engaged in 
. M, C. A. work, Mr. Campbell was also a trustee 
f Deerfield Academy for about twenty-five years. 
fe was a Mason, having been affiliated with 
"iges in Cambridge and Orange, Mass. 

Mr. Campbell was married November 25, 1896, 
») Miss Alice E. Short of Cambridge. They have 
ne daughter, Elizabeth Mary, who is a teacher 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
Book ‘Store, 


gregational 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 
\k Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests and Annuities are solicited in order that 
_the House may be freed from mortgage indebted- 
ness and the Association thus enabled to furnish 
our Missionary Organizations with business offices 
at minimum cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hub- 
bard, Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 1 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 


City Missionary Society 
4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
n connection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
ief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ously administered. 

Villiam Jllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized é 
in 1922, now fully rep- 4 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rey. Theodore 
HE. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office 618 Con- 
sregational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
. Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


neorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


JoHNn B. Catvert, D.D., President; GmORGH 
SIDNEY Wester, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


_ National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to 
work in any part of the country may be sent to 
the New England office. 
. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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at present in Dublin, N. H. Besides his wife and 


daughter,. there is one brother, William Campbell 
of Dorchester, Mass., and a sister, Mrs. George 
KE. Sherman of Cambridge. 

Funeral services were held Thursday after- 
noon, May 28, in the Union Congregational 
Chureh at 2 P.M., impressively conducted by Rev. 
Henry G. Megathlin of Walpole, N. H., a dear 
friend and classmate of the deceased. The junior 
choir sang appropriate hymns in a very effective 
manner, there being 38 present to render their 
last assistance to their beloved pastor. The 
chureh was filled to its utmost capacity by friends 
from all places where he was known, which with 
the many beautiful floral tributes spoke a eulogy 
which no words could express. 

The burial was in Cambridge, 


Mass., Friday. 


Rey. Hubert E. Beckwith of Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridge, a successor to Mr. Campbell at 
Groveland, conducted the service. 


The family have the sympathy of the entire 
community and friends in their great loss of this 
man of high principles, of Christian faith, of 
one who was doing so much good in the world 
through his development of the youth for better 
citizenship. 

EBENZER G. GRINNELL 

The First Congregational Church and all Fair- 
haven, Mass., sustained a great loss, April 29, 
when Deacon Ebenezer G. Grinnell passed into 
the higher life. He was in his 97th year, the 
oldest member of the church. Despite his great 
age, he was remarkably bright, alert, optimistic, 
and progressive. He was indeed a patriarch, so 
rational, so real, so helpful, a red-blooded man of 
God, as a saint should be. He was Sunday school 
teacher and superintendent for about 50 years, 
and the men’s club of the church is named “The 
Grinnell Brotherhood” in his honor. He is greatly 
missed, but his guardian spirit will be felt to 
be with many who loved him and shall ever revere 
his memory. 


Events to Come 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
biennial meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28. 

THIRTIETH INTWRNATIONAL CHRISTIAN BWNDEAVOR 
Convention, Portland, Ore., July 4-9. 

Is~es or SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
rprpNcn, Star Island, off Portsmouth, Naw 
Aug. 10-24. 

NortHern Nw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Aug. 10-17. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
WoMAN’s INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-14. 
CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN 
Socrmrins, July 14-22. 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucaATION, July 23- 
Aug. 1. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
Aug. 1-17. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 17-24, 


MISSIONARY 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CauirorNiA, Asilomar, July 8-18. 
MAINE, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
Norru Carouina, Blue Ridge, June 26-July 6. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 24-Aug. 3. 


Summer Schools of Missions 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva, July 6-13. 


Young People’s Conferences 
IpaHo, Smith’s Ferry, July 22-31. 
Kansas, Manhattan, July 7-13. 
LOUISIANA-TEXAS (Colored), New Iberia, 

July 7-13. ; 

MAINE, Winthrop, Aug. 23-29, 
MriIppDLE ATLANTIC, Saltsburg, Pa., Aug. 3-10. 
Mippite ATLANTIC, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 8-1T. 
Montana, Billings, July 11-20. 
New York, Blairstown, N. J., July 18-27. 
NortH Daxora, Velva, July 8-15. 
Outro, Lakeside, July 6-13. 
Sour Daxora, Black Hills, July 8-15. 
Sourm Daxora, Waubay, July 27-Aug. 2. 
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Sourn Daxora, Yankton, July 18-25. t 
Tpxas, Fort Worth, July 14-19. ‘ 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 15-23. 
Wisconsin, Green Lake, July 4-10. , 
Wisconsin, Ashland, July 25-31. 


Engagement of Missionaries 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Standish, of Oak Park, 
Ill., announces the engagement of her daugh- 
ter, Lora, to Mr. John Frye Stearns, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Edward Roland Stearns, of 
Concord, N. H. The wedding is to take place 
in the summer and the young people will spend 
the next year in Samokoy, Bulgaria, where 
they will teach in the American schools. 


When a man or motor knocks, they show 
lack of power.—The Tale End. 


FOR CAMP LEADERS 


STORIES 


Talks for Mixed Groups of Young People 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS 
Wilson and Fairley 


The plan of this book is unique. There is first the story or 
talk for the leader, which is followed then with questions and 
problems naturally arising from the text. The problems are for 
the young people to wrestle with themselves in the hope that in 
solving them they will’ seek to apply the lessons of the subject 
under discussion, and that they will be able to work out some 
principles of action which will be permanent possessions. 80 cents. 


Talks for Girls 
VESPER TALKS TO GIRLS Laura A. Knott 


Girls will find these wise, sensible talks a daily help in their 
everyday life affairs and an inspiration for years to come. Some 
of the chapters are: New Starts in Life; School Friendships; 
The Art of Living with Others; Enduring Hardness; The Rhythm 
of Life; The Uses of Trouble; School Spirit; Making the Best of 
Things; Conflicting Loyalties; The Value of Discipline; The Suc- 
cessful Life; The Progress of Woman; Sources of Happiness. $2.00 


FIR:SIDF STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR 
TEENS Margaret Eggleston 


The author in her preface says, “Workers with girls know this 
need of the girl and are constantly searching for stories that 
will appeal to her. It is because of this very need in my own 
work that I am sending out these stories, many of which I have 
told over and over to my girls. Most of them have been written 
because of special problems that needed to be met—problems 
peculiar to adolescence—problems found in every class and club 
of such girls the country over.” $1.25 


THE HIGHWAY TO LEADERSHIP 
Margaret Slattery 


This volume is best interpreted by its chapter headings: A 
Leader— One Who Leads; The Eyes that See; The Ears that Hear; 
The Heart that Feels; The Mind that Interprets; The Courage 
that Faces Fact; The Confidence that Dares Dream; The Pa- 
tience that Practices; The Persistence that Overcomes Prejudice ; 

S 


The Will to Follow. 1.50 
Talks for Boys 


STORIES FOR TALKS TO BOYS F. H. Cheley 


All workers with young people know that the story is the 
part of a talk that is remembered best. The author, long a suc- 
cessful Boy’s Work Secretary, has gathered from many sources 
illustrative material upon which group leaders can draw to drive 
their message home. $1.50 


TOLD BY THE CAMPFIRE F. H. Cheley 


Tales of camp life in the Rocky Mountains, full of exciting 
adventure of a novel sort, and with a refreshing sparkle of 
humor. Manly qualities are appreciated in a way that is fas- 
cinating and helpful to boys. $1.35 


GAMES 


SERVICES FOR THE OPEN 


ACTIVITIES 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE WITH THE 
OLDER BOYS Margaret Eggleston 


Some of these stories are founded on facts in history and life; 
some are taken from real stories of real boys; some are idealistic 
stories designed to create in the life of the boy a desire for the 
great and noble. $1.25 


TALKS TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
John M. Holmes 


These talks have been tried out, and after editing, re-tried at 
high school chapel services, camp-fires, Rotary boys’ meetings, or 
Hi-Y clubs. They are the real thing in their line. Workers with 
boys will find here many suggestions and outlines that they can 
adapt and modify to their own use. $1 


Games—Activities 


CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
Cheley-Baker 


A series of thoroughly tested games, stunts, songs, plays, nature 
study, Bible study—from which a camp leader can arrange a 
program for either indoors or in the open, for all kinds of baba 


“HANDY” The Ecaters Loose-Leaf Notes for 


Church-Centered Social-Recreation 


This system of Recreation Notes has grown slowly. Starting 
with a small notebook used in a local church, it has expanded to 
meet the varied needs of many leaders. The aim has been to com- 
bine in one unified system the essential information required for 
planning and directing a wide range of recreation programs. $2.00 


CAMPING FOR BOYS H. W. Gibson 


A complete, authoritative handbook, telling how to select a 
site, build fires, cook, insure proper sanitation, care for the Sick, 
give first aid to the injured, check up a list of necessary articles, 
play rainy-day games, etc. Used and recommended by the Boy 
Scouts. $1.25 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, HOME, 
SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM 
Jessie H. Bancroft 


This book aims to be a practical guide for the player of games, 
whether child or adult, and for the teacher or leader of games. 
There are strenuous games for older boys or men; games for large 
numbers, active games and quiet games, old and new, for indoors 
and out. ‘What shall we play?” is a question easily answered 
here, 


THE FUN BOOK Edna Geister 


Furnishes a wealth of group games, stunts, contests, tricks, 
and suggestions for out-of-door and picnic events. $1.25 


For Use in Summer Camps for Boys and Girls 
Arranged by Laura I. Mavroon, Secretary, National Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps, and HeLen D. Brorpon 
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